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illustrations,  (by  TuoT- 

^ninial  painter,)  of  three 

the  bull  "  Hopewell," 

Clemmy"   and  "La  Belle 

Ilelene."  '¥hfey  are  tlie  property  of  and  were 

imported  by  our  townsman  Charles  II.Muib- 

UEAD,  wiiose  farm  of  over  200  acres  is  located 

in  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey,  about  30  mile* 

from  Pbiladelpliia. 

Tliese  animals  were  all  carefully  selected  for 
this  special  order,  in  tlie  Island  of  Jersey,  by  E. 
PAB80N8  FowLEK,  who  liad  a  margin  given 
him,  so  that  no  better  stock  should  be  left  be- 
hind, and  they  liave  fully  come  up  to  expecU- 
tion  and  description.  Their  color,  according  to 
instructions.  Is  all  fawn,  without  eltlier  white  or 
black  hairs.  The  full,  black  eye,  Upering  muz- 
zles, small  horns,  well  shaped  heads,  and  inlelli 


laxation.    To  such  men  we  think  practical  agri- 
culturists are  greatly  indebted,  and  wish  there 

were  more  ot  them. 

— ■  •  ■       

GXTEIUTSirr   AND   JERSBT    STOCK. 

The  article  on  page  275,  in  our  last  issue,  in 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  Jersey  Herd-Book, 
and  stating  that  Guernsey  stock  are  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  some  inquiry.  Knowing  that  J. 
BowAHD  McHenry,  of  Pikcsville,  Md.,  well 
known  as  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
we  addressed  him  a  letter  for  information,  and 
Iiave  received  the  following  reply : 

Plkesvllle,  Md.,  Dec.  8, 1870. 

"To  Paschall  Mohbib: 

•  •  •  •    M  J  have  no  hesitation  In  endortlng 

gent  expression,  as  above  seen,  are  unmistake- '  ^  ^  certain  extent  the  statement  made  by  your 


able  evidences  always  of  the  pure  and  high 
bred  Jertey  stock. 
Tlie  introduction  of  these  animals  into  Mer- 


correspondent,  •  •  •  on  page  275,  Dec.  number. 
I  say  to  a  certain  extent,  i.  e.  1  saw  on  two  oc- 
casions at  tlie  farm  of  Mr.  LkGallais,  cows. 


cer  county,  N.  J.,  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  |  one  at  least  on  each  occaston,  acknowledged  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  that  section,  giving  \  have  Guernsey  blood  in  them ;  one  of  these 
opportimity  to  ita  farmers  of  improving  their  j  cows  Mr.  LeBas,  who  accompanied  me  and 
stock,  without  the  large  outlay,  risks  and  uncer-  i  ^ho  is  the  principal  agent  on  the  island  for  the 
Uinties  of  importation.  They  are,  of  course,  purehase  and  sale  of  cattle,  stated  that  be  bsd 
entered  in  tlie  Jersey  Herd-Book,  now  in  press   himself  sekcted  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  for 


and  soon  to  be  issued. 
In  an  article  in  our  present  number,  over  tlie 


Mr.  LkGallais.    I  understood  tlieu  tliat  it 
was  admitted  in  Jersey,  tliat  tlie  Guernsey  cows 


signature  of  '  Gwynraont,'  is  an  excellent  sug- ,  were  fuUy  equal  to  the  Jerseys  in  ricLoeM  of 
gestton  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  agricul-  mUk;  but  I  did  not  think  of  enquiring  what 
ture  fWim  the  liberal  investmenta  of  city  farm-  became  of  the  progeny  of  tliese  Guernsey  cows 
ers.  Our  friend  Mcibhead,  the  importer  of  wlien  bred  in  Jersey,  aiwl  I  tlierefore  am  not 
the  above  fine  stock,  has  his  business  in  the  city,  prepared  to  say  with  your  corresfiondent  that 
but  like  many  others  similariy  situated.  Is  strong-  tlie  largest  breeders  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  keep 
ly  attached  to  rural  pursuits,  entering  into  tliem  both  strains  of  blood,  cross  an«l  export  them— 
warmly  from  taste,  an.l  also  as  a  matter  of  re-  ,  though  I  thiuH  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 


!  J 
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I  I     ,     .f  c  ^Vm  ,l;,:v  ;7*s  ^'a^MTil  v  I-.w    the  crank-slma,  l>y  moans 


i ,  .^„.i..».Mt..  lip  iiiav  !  tended,  the  farms  ol"  the  membere  where  t!  c 

.„fcv«-whc*;m«re-    a,,a.«l«_l«.»eul»tany.x«.^.^mu'^.^     "^  .^  „,UI,  aro  v»..,l  by  ,l,e  club;  also 


outrel««iWiAif<>Aeit>tii.!'U».         ..  :    :  .  •!  •  ^.■^"'    '  ..  '  .    n .,...,r'«l       ^..„  t,   ti  . 


make  in  the  future,  and  report  from  time  to  time 


:  S  plows,  14-nKii  »i>iv:  •""•   •  i  -" •--  ,     wi 

miles  an  hour ;   IIkvi.hk  k's       jj,o.  S.  Haines  thought  that  we  had  tlje  oi>- 


itret.'iwiettroc».envfn.^«r.         ....        .:,  :w;    £       ,         4  ,uik'S  an  hour;   IIkyuiucks       Jno.  S.  Haines  tnougni  u.ai  «c  ua»  w^v,., 

"Tlif.5n4.-rifaaJ«>s^'Xl*''itl»';H"l'rf.W^i?'r''      ,     '                  j    j      ^.j,,,,  ^nd  0-inch    poru„nty,  through  Mr.  Heydiuck's  maohme 
_  i.:i..  1  tv.,.  nl„„iid.  and  the  rule.was  ;  drew  4  plows,  cacn  1^  _  ..,.„    *^      ..,/'    _ .,.„  ,.  i„„„>,-t!int  atirieul 


Utn  up  wliilst  1  was  ahroad,  and  the  ruljf.  was 


-  ..-.-,    i  ,         »ji    ,nil,.«    in    hour      This    comparison  Ljf  s,.„ii„g  one  of  the  most  impoitant  agrieui- 

estahlished  hy  ^b^^^  1'^  |'f  VV^^  U^h  nil  t  Li  o,'  L^^^^^^  Mr.  F^wkks'  ;,,,,  ^,,1,,  .Hhe  day,  viz:  the  pra^ical.ility 
„itt..1  t«.  n^su.^  cult  ^.uW.  <^  ",  :  l^the  second  or  third  one  which  had  ,,  „,„,,,.„  ,vith  traction  engines.  The  boce- 
.nt  fn.m   in.,K,rtat.ons   fr.nn  ll-"^^"'«,^        ,  ..  ^„,i„ed  improven.ents  not    .,  ,„^  ,.,,d  no  exhibitions,  au.l  the  least  .t 


shoidd  \ye  admitt*t» 

establish  ctescent  tn.m   ^^^T^TTi^'i^^l^nn^,  mA  it  contained  improven.ents  not 

Island  of  Jersey.     1  was  placed  on  the  l!.M.cu  |  u^  ,^      ,,.,...„, .^u- 

tive  Committee  in  April  hist,  and  found  inyselt  I  t<.un.l 


called  uiMin  to  carry  out  this  rule;  but  I  hav( 
thought  frecpiently  of  i)roi.osiug  to  the  Club,  at 
its  next  aiuuial  meeting,  to  o|mmi  its  rauks  to 
the  owners  of  animals  of  Guernsey  oiigin,  or 
of  mixed  blood,  and  of  adnutting  such  animals 
to  registry  in  the  second  volume  of  the  H.-rd- 
Bookrwldch  should  then  l)e  properly  styljd  the 
Channel  Islands  Herd-Bwik-as  the  Club  ff.ould 
take  the  name  of 

Cattle  Club."   I  do  not  know  wlnrther  the  mem-  | 

bers  of  the  prpsent  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

•would  agree  to  such  a  change.    The  Koyal  Agr. 

Society  of  England  oilers  prizes  to  Clmnncl 

ManiU  cattle.— At  the  show  held  July,  1870, 

at  Oxford,  nine  animals  in  this  class  weie  select- 

eil  by  the  judges,  six  for  prizes  and  three  rescne 

numbem;  five  of  these  nine  had  been  bred  in 

England,  (of  which,  two  by  Wm.  Dauncly, 

doubtless  of  Jei-sey  blood,)  three  in  Jersey,  and 

one  in  Guernsey.    Yours,  it'si)eclfidly, 

"J.  HowAKU  Mt Henry." 


i„   the  fiist.     Vrovide  Mr.    Hevukick 

with  ihe  means  of  c(.ustrucliug  another,  and 
much  greater  economy  in  his  running  woi.ld  be 
found.  , 

Dr.  KiAVVX  tliought  thecjuestion  of  economy 
the  great  one  for  the  fanner,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  fully  presented  here. 

The  I'nsideiit,  W.  II.  Dkayton,  fully  agreed 
with  the  last  siK^'aker,  and  cordially  invited  Mr. 
,  ,  ,      ,      llKYi.itKK,  the  inventor,  who  was  present,  to 
An,erican  Channel  Isla.uls  ,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^_^^._^^ 

W.  11.  llKVDitK  K  said  that,  in  addition  to 
tlKJse  alrea.ly  exi.lai.<ed,  the  diflerences  Ix-twet-n 
his  machine  and  that  of  Fawke^',  lay  in  the 


ty  now  hold  no  exhibitions,  and  the  least  it 
could  ilo  was  to  encourage  mechanical  ingenuity 
as  applied  to  agricull.ue.  If  all  that  Mr.  Hey- 
umcK's  machine  nee.led  to  make  it  a  success. 


meeting  is  hold,  are  viewed  by  the  club;  also 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  live  stock, 
the  apiK'aiance  of  the  grass,  giain  and  other 
croi)S,  etc.  These  are  brought  up  for  free  dis- 
cussion and  comment,  and  the  decisions  or  opi- 
nions arrived  at  are  regularly  entered  on  minute 
from  month  to  month.  If  the  fences  are  out  of 
order,  a  new  roof  wanted,  or  gates  unhinged, 
weeds  abounding,  etc.,  the  owner  finds  a  record 
made  of  the  same— and  also  any  improvem«art 
in  these  particulars  from  year  to  year.    Such 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


y 


was  a  new  boiler,  then  by  helping  him 


to  <'et    »)>'siness  b<Mng  disiwsed  of,  other  questior.s  of 


one,  we  did  more  to  promote  agriculture  and 
carry  out  the  professed  object  of  the  Society, 
thaii  by  contributing  to  any  other  object.  He 
would  willingly  subsciibe  fifty  dollars  towards 
a  fund  for  the  purixwe. 

The  President  invited  Mr.  Peikce,  of  Union 
Bu8ines,s  College,  who  ha<l  boo.i  present  at  all 
the  public  exhibitions  of  lloydrick's  steam  plow, 
to  state  his  opinion. 

Mr.  rEiitcE  said— There  were  few  families 


gearing,  by  winch  he  ma  onally  l^'^^*"-;'  Jj  ^  |  i^Y.^nnsylvania  who  had  s,K.nt  so  nu.ch  money 
tion  in  the  iK.wer,  he  havmg  n.any  more  re>o-  ^ '^^^^^  ^^  .,,^  ^,j.  „„.,  „„i,al  hleas  as  that 
lutio.,s  of  the  crank-shaft  for  one  ol  the  dnve..,         U     ^^^^^  ,,^  ,,,,^,.^  ,.,, 

,.Ua>spri..gs,  which  break  <.lt^.s^k^^  ^^  ,„,  ,.   ,.,  ,,.,    ^^_^  ^ ^,    ..._   ^.  _       „ 

de,n,,bstruca.onsnahewayoithe.^^^^^^^  «,,f.,acrificc.,  and  he  (Mr.  rKii.E)  j,„„,i„.,  , Nations, the  chc-ese  factory sys- 

which  had  never  before  been  appUed  to  fi  Id    s  ,„achine  work  continuously    ...'.i.c  use  of  fortilims,  the  In-st  food  for  milch 


importance  to  the  farming  interest  Me  intro- 

duaid.   . 

At  these  two  recent  meetings,  specimens  of 
noxious  weeds  were  brought  by  the  members, 
their  name  and  haViits  investigated ;  aUo  some 
fine  specimens  of  vegetables  and  choice  fruits, 
the  latter  not  only  In-ing  discussed,  but  dissect- 
ed, and  a  numite  made  of  the  name  of  grower 
and  exhibitor. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  also  had  on 
the  exiiediency  of  some  law  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  noxious  weeds,  and  a  conunittee  apiKiinted 
to  examine  the  defticts  of  the  present  law,  and 
reiMirt  to  a  future  meeting.  The  suV)ject  of  deep 
and  shallow   ploughing,   the  growing  of  root 


[Report«<l  for  tlie  Practlciil  Ftirmcr.] 


wanted  to  see  the  machine  work  ct>ntinuously 
all  day.  The  engines  of  Faavkes  and  Hky- 
i,ituK  might  work  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  but 

Let  us  have  a 


locomotives,  and  in  the  method  of  atUching  tlw 
plows,  by  which  every  plow  in  the  gang  was 

jueeuug    w»     i."w  r  ,|,j       !>,,..,!, lonf  iniillllftd  of  the 

for  Promoting  Agriculture. 


d  stumps,  wi»s  the  bt^st  Known.  practicable  with  a 

The  1'rosi.lent  inquired  <,f  the  inventor,  what    1  e  ed  that  su  I    a  P      ^^^^^^_  ^  _^  ^^  .^^^ 


Dr.  Kennedy  said  that  tlie  second  IriiU  of 
llEYDUlcK'ssteam  plow  ha.ll)een  held  agreeably 
to  a  resolution  passe<l  at  last  meeting.   Mr.  HbY- 
DRICK  had  positively  <loclined  to  accept  any 
comix'usation,  ami  the  expense  which  the  Socie- 
ty had  incurred  w  as  that  of  advertising  only.— 
The  machine  had  l)een  fidly  described  in  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Yeakki,,  (iKTXY  and  IJoiiKi:. 
read  at  the  preceding  n»e«;tingof  the  Society  ;  and 
the  rate  of  speed  and  amount  and  character  of 
work  done  at  the  late  trial,  was  about  tin'  same 
as  that  stated  by  these  gentlonion.    There  wore, 
however,  three  iwints  uiK>n  which  the  .Sjciety 


lie  n"mrde«l  as  the  principal  defect  in  his  ma- 
iiiino':' 

Mr.  Heydkick  replied— The  boiler,  which 
was  onlored  of  'iO-hors*;  i)Ower,  but  prove»l  to 


new  iKjiler,  and  he  was  willing  to  show  his  faith 
by  subscribing  fifty  dollars,  as  Mr.  Haines  luid 

done. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Ei-wyn  then  prevailed; 


tem,tlio  use  of  fortilizers,  the  Ix-st  food  for  milch 
cows,  soiling,  and  several  other  imixnlanfques- 
tions,  were  brought  forward,  and  elaborately 
discussed. 

The  members  of  this  and  otlier  clubs  are  not 
only  exi)erienced  farmers,  but  highly  intelligent 
gentlemen,  well  l>osted  up  also  on  all  matters  of 
public  interest,  and  able  to  express  themselves 
with  readiness  and  force  in  delmte. 

The  formation  of  these  farmers'  dubs  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  the  times,  and  will  greatly 
promote  improvement  in  agricultural  practices 


was  onioMfii  ui  iv-in.ic«    ,.v,..v.,  I u,,,.x-v  ivf  vK- 
lie  onlvl4,and  Wits  enthvlv  inadequate.     Onlandlhochairapp<.mtodMes8i-8.tMVYN,iM.EK     ^ ^ ^ 

he  q    St  on  of  economy  he  pn-sented  the  fol-    sou.  au.l  Montc.omeuv  as  the  conun.ttee-to  ^„,  „,,,,  ,f  n.anagement.    They  should  be 

l,e  :i"f^  '• '    j     ,          '        ^                                 j^j^jj  13^  Kennedy  was  subseiiuently  added  establislKHl  in  sdmost  every  townshq.;  and  m 

loWUig  siau  meni .  .  ...     ,_  _„  .o..,.»..»itn  lwulii>s  tn 


FOK 


;.o«> 


EXPENSES  Foil  WORKINCJ   STEAM   PLOW 
ONE   DAY'. 

Engineer's  wjvges  for  one  day $^ 

Man  to  oiwtate  and  attend  to  the  plows 

for  t)ne  day 1 .  i-> 

I  of  a  toi»  of  coal,  at  $7  l>er  ton •'>■-'» 

Intenst  on  machine  for  one  day l.<>0 

l.-'iO 


had  sought  infonnation  at  the  recent  trial ;  these    Wear  and  tear  and  oil. . . 

"  IT        .....1      ......ft      4*..*-     Itiiilllti 


were, 

1.  The  practicability  of  drawing  a  gang  of 
plows,  by  tractile  iKjwer  of  wheels  driven  by  the 

steam. 

2.  The  practicability  of  running  a  locomotive 
weighing  7  or  8  tons  over  soil,  w  ithoiit  impact- 
ing it  so  much  as  materially  tt)  increase  the  lalntr 
of  working. 

3.  The  relative  economy  of  working  by  steam 
and  by  horse-jwwer. 

Every  spectator  of  'he  trial  was,  doubtless. 


Hoi-so  and  cart  for  hauling  water,  valued 

at  !*_'.")U — interest  on  same 

Food  for  horse  for  one  day 

Alan  to  attend  to  hauling  water 


by  res<dutioii. 

J.  S.  IlAiNKS  said,  that  from  the  best  infor- 
mation he  had  been  able  to  obtain,  Fawkes' 
machine  was  no  longer  used  in  Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  committee 
apiM.intod  this  day,  were  instructed  to  c*)lloct 
money  towai»ls  enabling  Mr.  Hevdi:ick  to  put 
his  machine  in  thorough  iviwir. 

P  ASCII  ALL  MoiSKis  sustaiiH'd  the  resolution, 
.40    and  thought  that  the  Society  would  do  itself 
1.7.-)    credit  by  pnrsuiug  this  subject  until  definite  re- 


connection  with  or  as  representative  bodies  to 
such  associitions  as  the  " Farmers' InstituU' of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,"  the  agricultural  interest 
will  soon  make  itself  heard  and  felt  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  legislative  UKlieSi 


.0.') 


CONCENTRATED  ROOT  FOOD. 

Hi  on  Smith,  of  London,  England,  rei»orts 
an  expeihnent  in  feeding  slieep  with  kiln-dried 
roots,  giving  Ihe  exp'iise  of  preparation  on  the 

cre.ia  uv  pni-su.ug  i...»  ....j. -    -     basis  of  English  lal)or  prices,  &c.    He  puU^d 

suits  were  i-eache«l.  !Ste;un  culture  meant  deejier  Light  tons  of  mangolds,  and  placed  them  in  a 

'M  acres  plou-hoil  ixr  day  by  steam  at               ^,j^,  i,etlor  culture  and  the  advancement  of  every    kiln,  spreading  tlniin  four  or  five  inches  thick  on 
!i  <H.st  i.f $14  70  I       ...      ,  , .  ....  ,1^..     Ill  twi'iifv-rour  houi-s  the  water  had 


u  cost  ol 
EXPENSES    OK 


n.oroiiiNO  20  a(  riEs  «v 

IIOKHK   POWEH. 

I  Time  r(H|uired  to  plow  '20  acres,  allowing 
1..')  acres  ix'r  day  as  a  day's  work  for 
one  loam  of  horses,  w  ill  take  i:'i  days. 


Octoraro  Farmers'  Club,  Chester  Co. 

Every  spectator  of  .he  trial  was,  doubtless,  |         o...  .■ ^^ ^ ■  .        We  have  h.id  ,he",.lo.isuie  of  attending  tlie 

na'lsfied  oiftlie  first  two  ,M.iu.s.    The  ploughing    1='.  .«ay«'  «<"k  f«.>  one  man  at  $1.  ^.  p.  day  S22.  .u    ,,,,,  y^,  ,„,.-tings  ot  the  above  Club,  winch  la. 
"^  ...  .  ,         ,  .  .     ,  «.\.wi  r..,.  •>  i».i«P«  for  i:t  ilavs.  at  40  cts.  a  iw.,...  i.,  ..vktiMui'  tiiii  or  more  years,  and  we  l)e- 


agricultuial  interest. 

The  motion  then  prevailed. 


had  been  done  stoadilv,  smoothly  and  coinplot.-  1  Kivd  for  2  horses  for  U  days,  at  40  cts.  a 

.  .  llflV   o.'icli •• 


ly,  while  the  distribution  of  the  w<'ight  of  what 
was  in  fact  aflfld  loromntin  on  the  two  driving 
wlieels,  and  the  two  guiding  whocls  had  proveulod 
tlie  soil  from  l)ecoming  injuriously  impacted. — 
On  the  3d  point  tlie  trial  was  not  conclusive, 
because  of  the  imi)erfection  of  the  machine. — 
It  was  the  fiiut  nwde  under  Mr.  HKVDinrK'! 


day  each i"  '^ 

2  horses,  value<I  at  $200  ea«li.  w itli  jilow 

worth $1H — int.  on  same  for  l:)  «l's.       .01 

20  acres  plouglied  by  Iwrse  jiower,  at  a 


l)een  in  existeuct;  t«n  or  more  years,  and  we  l)e 
lieve  was  the  fii-st  one  of  the  present  club  organ 
iziilions  in  this  iinmodiafe  section.     It  is  com- 1 
Ijosed  of  twelve  nioinbeis,  and  they  moot  alter- 1 
nalely  at  each  other's  houses  once  a  month  ;— 

cost  «'»f ^H.OC,    jjij.  presitlont,  Thomas  Dakeh,  Lanr.ister  Co.; 

H.  Ix«iEns4»Li,  siiggi'sled  that  the  quest'oii    j,)nx  I.  Cakteu.  Chester  Co.,  .Secretary. 

11  >va»  u,u  ...o.  ........ ■     of  the  economy  of  steam  cultivation  would  not        Wo  have  not  the  names  of  the  other  officers, 

patent,  and  tlie  defects  were  such  oa  would  not  I  Iw  satisfactorily  settled  until  we  had  field  loco-   or  we  woul.l  give  thein. 

be  likely  to  occur  in  the  construction  of  a  second.  I  motives  of  say  2  to  4  horse  ix.wor,  which  could  The  last  mooting,  gth  a  view  to  give  the  pro- 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  Dr.  Kennedy  i  Ih-  used  for  the  puii.osos  to  wbi.-h  horses  were  1  (vedings  of  the  c'lublBoro  4^';';'''';,^' 'J'^'  \';  "f; 
explaine7the  difierence  l^tween  the  Fawkes    applied, le.     He  asked  Mr.  Hevdkk  k's  views    tia..  tl.  at,euti.>non    ,.    1.      t  ^       U^^ 

^  r'"' •  ..        .   .  r>fiTiiii/:iiioii.  was   held    in   tlie  1  iiitiic  iian  iii  1 -  -  1.  ,  1     ^i 

and  tlie  Heydrick  field  Iwimotives,  by  saying,  1  on  this  i«.nit.  \  ^  -•^."  f'  .,„..nd  moo  wis  not  so  laiue    asiain-st  5s.,  the  value  i^r  ton  of  roots  fed  in  tl 

that  although  they  were  on  the  same  princ-iple,  1      Mr.  Hevdhuk  replio.l,  that  traction  eng  nes    Ch.i.  laua      J  -  ^  V^*^  ^  ^'dd  «eem,  not-   onlinary  manner,  tlK.Me  being,  am.r.ling  U>  tb 

yet  FAWKES' driving  wlie..l  was  a  drum,  0  Im    of  low  ,..wer  wore  not  so  econonno.l  - ''-«    ^   '";'   ^     J^    ^^^^  ealoulation,  an  increase  ..f  m..re  than  250  r 

diameter  and  «  feet  long,  and  the  machine  as  a    of  high,  l>ecause  the  power  re.,nire.l    o  pro,H.l.  ;  -\\'^^"f  '^,^  "J  ^^  j.^''  J'    ^^   ..Lu-ratioi     cent,  in  the  net  feeding  value  of  the  roots.    (* 

traction  engine  had  no  siipc^rio,  :-that  of  Mr.  1  did  not  increase  with  the  weight-in  fact,  it  re-    of  the  abM.lute  neussity  of  ^^^J^"^;^        ,dvuil;ige  claimed  for  this  concentrating    > 

HEYDKKK  has  two  driving  whcls.  each  5  f.,  i  quired  nearly  as  much  j.wer  to  pnq.l  a  4-horse    ajnong  ^^;;^;;^^^'ZZ^:Z^tZ   ^       Xt^  it  will  load  .0  the  consun.p.io«f 

diameter  and  2  feet  tread.     In  both  the  tires  of   as  an  ^-lioise  engine :  it  was  the  ex.rss  which    the  ma  ket.  in  the  tu-ld,  '""'  j  '   ^/^J^*^^^  *  ^  'j^^ 

the  driving  wheels  are  of  woo,l,  the  giain  run-    w.vs  applicable  to  ploughing,  hauling,  elc.  ,atio,.,"  that  they  are  not  yet  wide  awake  to  its 

nlng  parallel  with  the  axle.    The  i^nver  is  given        Dr.  Ei.wyn  ollered  the  fullowing  levdutiou  :    imiN.rtance.  ,  „  „  n,..»r»rn    riob    as 

by  two  horizontal  cylinder;  the  revolutions  of       li.soUoK  That  a  .-..mmiltoo  of  Ihic-e  be  a,.        At  the  meetings  of  the  Odoraro    Club,  as 

tlie  driving  wlieels  are  made  less  than  tlM)se  of  pointed  to  communicate  w  ith  Mi 


the  lloor.    In  twenty-rour  houre  the  water  had 
evaiM.iated,  lejiving  one  ton  of  dry  material.— 
With  eight  hundred-weight  of  this  dried  ti)o«l  he 
(oiX  five  sheep  for  twenty  weeks,  puUipg  them 
on  one  an»l  one-half  ;u-re  of  very  iKxir  aftermsith. 
Hesnlts:     Amount  of  meat  made  in  the  given 
l<»rio«l,  one  hiin.hed  and  sixty  iMHinds,  dressed 
weight;  value  of  this  meat,  £5.     Deduct  £1 
10«.,  as  a  lil)eral  allowance  fi.r  the  grass  con- 
sumed, and  X3  m.  is  left  as  the  feeding  value 
of  tlK^  eight  hundre<l-woight  of  dried  substance 
pro|.ared  from  three  tons  four  bund  red- weight 
of  raw  r.)ot8.    At  this  time  the  feeiUng  value 
jx'r  ton  of  raw  material  thus  manipulated  is  £1 
1*1.  10^'/.     The  cost  of  fuel  is  stated  at  2«.  •«'/., 
and  of  lalM)r  for  carting  the  roots  to  the  kiln,^ 
and  pulping  and  .hying,  1»<.  IKirton  of  raw  roots. 
Deducting  thes«!  exiiens<'s,  the  ton  of  raw  rootf 
thus  exhibits  a  net  feedii  g  value  of  l^«. 


/ 
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straw  in  inuc  1  larger  proiioition,  as  an  a.ijict 
I  in  feeding.  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  out  a  ij"t 
I  emUxlyiiig  the  method  narrattHl.— .^i/>ic"'M 

mrYDKUK,  I  with  similar  ones  elsewhere  which  we  liave  at-  1  Hepod. 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

Jebhey  Stock  fimim  Puilad'a,  We.st- 
WAiiD.  — Chah.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  lately  purchased  two  valuable  pure  Jersey 
animals,  which  he  has  sent  out  to  his  farm  in 
Howard  Centre,  Howard  Co.,  Iowa. 

He  sent  out  one  Jei-sey  bull  last  summer,  pur- 
chased at  J.  F.  Pace's  public  sale,  near  City 
Line  station,  Philad'a,  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired in  that  section.  The  introduction  of 
these  fine  animals  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
vicinity. 

H01.STEIN  Cattle.- In  our  last  we  gave  a 
short  editorial,  advising  of  Ilolstein  cattle  hav- 
ing been  brought  into  this  vicinity  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

We  never  owned  a  Holstein  cow,  and  are  not 
so  familiar  with  this  breed  as  with  some  othci-s. 
It  apiiears  from  the  two  communications  in  our 
present  number,  from  dlflerent  corres|>ond»Mjts, 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  "  Iwlted  cattle  "  to 
be  Holstein.  We  must  confess  our  own  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  is  open  for 
examination  and  discussion  in  our  paper. 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will 
be  held  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  commencing 
January  18th,  I87I,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Punc- 
tual attendance  is  esix^cially  «lesiie<l. 

The  Executive  (.'ommittee  take  great  pleasure 
in  informing  pomologists  that  the  present  session 
will  in  all  probability  Ix;  the  largest  ever  lield  by 
this  Society,  as  extensive  preparations  are  lieing 
made  to  render  it  attractive  and  interesting. — 
They  greatly  desire  to  have  a  fine  display  of 
winter  fruits  on  exhibition,  and  tlierefore  ear- 
nestly request  contributions  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  I.  L.  SuEssEROT,  President  of  the  Frank- 
lin County  Iloilicultural  Society,  states  'that 
the  citizens  of  Chamlwrsburg  desire  to  enter- 
tain at  their  homes  all  members  of  this  Society 
from  a  distance." 

The  Committee  api)ointed  to  procure  a  reduc- 
tion of  fare  on  the  various  rail  roads,  are  attend- 
ing to  the  same,  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

The  order  of  business  will  Ije  as  follows : 

January  IStli. — Krening  Scusion.  Anndal 
Address  by  the  President.  Election  of  Officers, 
reports  of  Committees,  &c. 

January  10th. — ^forn!ng  Scviion.  Address 
by  Wm.  Pakuy,  of  New  Jei-sey,  on  "Profits 
of  Small  Fruits." 

Afternoon  .Sr-tsion. — Address  by  T)r.  J.  S. 
HofOHTON,of  Philadelphia,  on  "Budding  the 
Grai»c." 

Evening  Se-tsion. — Address  by  Edwin  Sat- 
TRKTHW.viT,  of  Montgomery  county,  on 
"  P.-ars." 

In  addition  to  the  al>ove,  the  annual  report 
of  tlie  "  General  Fruit  Committee ; "  report  of 
tlie  "  Ad-Interiin  Committee"  on  the  small 
fruit  farms  of  New  Jersey  ;  Essay  on  "  Insects 
ii\jurious  to  the  ApiJe,"  by  Prof.  S.  S.  K  ATH  voN 
of  Lancaster,  Ac^will  form  prominent  feature, 
during  the  sessions. 

m    »  ^  

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Aoni- 

\cuLTrKE  FOR  1WM». — We  arc  in  reiviiit  of  a 

\ound  volume  of  the  above,  full  of  matter  va- 

Hiable  to  every  farmer  and  gardener  in  the  land, 

f>  less  than  to  every  citizen.     It  is  compiled 

f)m  nil  reliable  sources  of  infonnation,  which 

e  think  is  the  true  princiiile.     While  we  higli- 

r  appreciate  the  articles  by  the  Commissioner 

Inwelf,  as  well  its  his  able  assistants,  Dodce, 

AVNDEK.s,  Glover,  and  otliers,  knowledge  is 

aliiable  from  any  source  where  it  can  be  ob- 

lined. 

We  think  the  present  is  the  lM\st  volume  yet 
isued  by  the  Dojiartment  of  Agiiculture,  and 

cretlitaV)le  to  it  and  the  country. 

The  engravings  and  illustrations  are  on  tinted 

jwr,  which  is  a  great  improvement. 


We  have  made  numerous  extnicts  from  the 
rei)ort  in  our  present  Issue,  and  shall  continue 
them  occasionally.  Facts  and  figures  and  exjMi- 
riments  are  wanted  all  the  time,  by  practical 
cultivators. 


Farmers'  Club  at  Doy^lestown,  Pa. — 
Among  the  farmers'  clubs  being  established  in 
various  directions,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  one 
l)eing  formed  in  Doylestow  11,  the  county  seat  of 
Uucks  Co.,  Pa.  The  wonder  is  that  this  was 
not  done  before.  A  preliminary  meeting  has 
been  held,  when  J.vmes  Gilkyson  acted  iis 
temporary  Chairman,  and  iiEN.L\siiN  C.VDVVA- 
L.VUER  as  Secretary.  A  committee,  consisting 
of  Henry  T.  Darlington,  Alfred  H.Bar- 
UEH,  and  A.  Mathi.vs  Heaton,  were  apiwint- 
ed  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws — and 
before  this  miinber  of  the  "  I'l-actical  Farmer" 
reaches  our  readers,  a  i>ermanent  organization 
will  have  boon  etlected.  After  a  thing  is  plant- 
ed, and  planted  projierly,  the  next  process  is  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit,  which  latter  we  shall  cer- 
tainly exix?ct  from  the  Doijleatoicn  Fanner-s^ 
Club.  There  are  a  large  number  of  fanners  in 
that  vicinity,  who  do  not  let  the  "  grass  grow 
under  their  Ifeet." 

'-  ^  ♦  ■ 

Montgomery  Co.  Agiucllti'Ral  Socie- 
ty.— At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society, 
belli  at  Springlown,  Dewmber  12,  1870,  the 
charter  passed  by  hist  Legislature  for  said  {Socie- 
ty, w  as  by  resolution  formally  adojrted  and  ac- 
cepted. The  foll(»wing  nominations  of  officers 
were  made : 

Preaidenta — W.M.  B.  Rorerts,  S.  P.  CiilLDS ; 

Vice  Presidents — Samuel  Rouerts,  Wm. 
A.  Yeakle  ; 

liec.  Secretary — Lewis  Styer; 

Cor.  Secretary — S.  L.  Styer; 

Treiumrcrs — Setu  Lukens,  Wm.  A.  Styer, 

E.  H.  iSllEAREIC. 

^^»-«   ■    

Horace  Greeley's  Essays,"  What  I  Know 
of  Fanning,"  which  have  been  published  in 
The  Tribune  every  week  during  1870,  are  to  be 
printed  in  book  form,  and  a  copy  will  he  sent, 
ix)st-paid,  to  each  subscriU-'r  who  sends  $10  for 
The  Daily,  $4  for  lite  Semi-Weekly,  or  $2  f(  r 
Ttie  ]\'eekly  Tribune,  and  requests  the  book  at 
the  time  of  subscribing.  This  will  enable  old 
subscril»ers  to  secure  the  Essays  for  preservation, 
on  renew  ing  their  siibsci ii)tions,  and  new  sub- 
scribei-8  will,  of  coui-se,  be  glad  to  obtain  them, 
free  of  cost.    See  Ailveitiseineiit. 

—^^^-  •  -^^"^      — 

The  Amehican  Entomologist,  edited  by 
C^HAs.  V.  Riley',  and  published  by  Studley 
«&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  $2.00  a  year. 

It  has  been  very  generally  announced  that 
this  ext*clleiit  publication  has  lieen  discontinued, 
but  by  tlie  No.  12,  vol.  2,  just  received,  it  ■a.\>- 
peai-s  that  it  has  been  discontinued  only  for  one 
year — at  the  end  of  which  time  the  publislH>rs 
say  tliey  expect  to  commence  with  vol.  3d,  ami 
advise  all  who  intend  taking  it,  to  send  in  their 
names  (not  the  money)  noin. 

W«!  shouKl  greatly  regret  to  lose  our  valuable 
co-laborer  from  a  field  where  so  nmcli  ain  bo 
gleaned  as  the  one  within  its  iicciiliar  pro- 
vince, and  where  it  has  already  achieveil  so 
much  goo<l.  As  by  its  own  admission,  it  ap- 
jiears  to  be  clearly  a  "  ca.se  of  sus|)ended  ani- 
mation" only,  we  shall  hoije  that  the  g.ilvan- 
ism  of  lai^e  lists  of  subscril)ei-s,  during  the  in- 
terim, will  rouse  it  up,  when  the  jK'riod  of  tor- 
pidity has  expired,  into  renewed  life  and  use- 
fulness. ^    . 

BEET  SUGAR. 


W  e  arc  greatly  i)leased  to  observe,  that  not- 
witlistiinding  early  discounigements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  l»eet  sugar  at  Chat«worth,  Illinois, 
it  at  last  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

This  change  is  said  to  bo  owing  to  putting  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  one  of  our  best  practi- 


cal farmei-s  and  lnjiticulturlsts,  Jonathan  Pe-  , 
KIAM.     He  has  substituted  machinery  for  hand 
labor,  saving  in  the  field-work  about  30  \vi\  cent., 
and  contemplates  other  changes  which  will  save 
in  other  departments  about  20  per  cent. 

His  management  is  such,  that  the  beets  are 
put  into  the  i)it  at  $2.70  ixn-  ton,  as  against  $4.00, 
the  lowest  price  at  the  European  factories. 

The  first  yield  of  sugar  from  the  factory  litis 
been  put  on  the  market  at  Chicago,  witliout 
brand,  and  w;is  pronounced  fully  oipial  to  A  1 
New  York  sugar,  and  brought  the  same  price. 

It  would  apiiear  to  be  now  settled,  that  sugar 
from  l)eet  can  be  successfully  made  in  the  United 
States.  A  great  staud-i«)iiit  luis  btien  reached, 
and  we  cordially  welcome;  the  introduction  of 
another  American  industry.  From  forty  to  fifty 
tons  of  beets  can  be  grown  to  the  acre.  They 
are  to  be  classed  as  improving  crojB  to  the  soil, 
as  distinguished  from  Liain  crops,  which  i)erfect 
their  seed,  making  them  exhausting  crops.  A 
crop  of  beets  reipiires  good  itloughing,  with  fie- 
qiieiit  stirring  and  culture  of  the  soil,  so  as  to 
make  fine  pulverization.  This  increa.ses  its 
jjower  of  atmospheric  absorption,  in  itself  of 
fertilizing  value. 

Among  the  incidents  of  IxM't  sugar  manufac- 
ture, are  the  fe<'ding  of  the  roftise  pulp  to  live 
stock.  Maniifaoloiies  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished wherever  beets  can  be  profitably  grown. 
Whether  the  machinery  and  processes  are  so 
simple  that  sugar  factories  can  be  established  in 
many  neighborlioo<ls,  or  whether  beet  sugar  can 
be  more  economically  made  in  large  establish- 
ments, to  which  the  farmers  can  haul  tlu^ir  Ijeets 
at  so  much  per  ton,  we  are  not  prepared  yet  to 
state. 


FARMERS    INSTITUTE   OF  EAST- 
ERN  PENN' A. 


Evans,  and  Tomlinson,  and  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority. 

Tiio.M.vs  B.vKER,  of  Lancaster  county  ,fiom 
the  Executive  Committee,  rejxjrted  a  series  of 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Institute, 
which  were  read  seriatim,  and  with  very  slight 
amendment  were  passed. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Brosius  brought  forward  from  the 
Octoraro  Farmers'  Club,  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  farmer's  pests — (noxious  weeds.) 

On  motion,  Ror't  K.  Tomlinson,  of  Bucks, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Broshs  of  Chester,  and  Mosks 
Brinton  of  Lanciister  county,  were  apix)inted 
a  committee  to  examine  the  law  now  in  force 
ill  Chester  county,  and  reptut  whether  it  needed 
modification,  and  if  it  should  be  extended  to 
the  counties  represented  in  the  Institute. 

Essays  were  then  reiwiled  in  order,  and  one 
was  read  by  the  President,  on  the  pleasures  of 
country  home,  and  tlu;  drawbacks  and  naniKni- 
.sations  of  country  life.  This  was  a  spirited  and 
very  able  essay,  and  was  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention.  The  idea  waij  broached  of  the 
ixissibility  of  the  co-operative  princii)lo,  giving 
the  laborer  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  farm 
l»eing  a  fojvsible  nunle  of  removing  some  of  the 
present  difficulties  in  resi)ect  to  laljor. 

The  subject  assigned  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting  wfis  then  taken  up :  "  By  what  means 
ciin  farmers  liest  advance  agricultural  interests 
and  elevate  their  calling'?"  The  debate  was 
oijened  by  John  I.  Carter,  of  the  Octoraro 
Club,  who  detailed  a  scheme  which  had  been 
previou.sly  read  before  the  Club  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  favoring  the  plan  of  co-operative 
leagues  among  farmers,  for  making  sales  of  pro- 
duce, purchasing  implements  and  fertilizers,  and 
to  procure  fair  rates  of  transportation,  etc. — 
The  plan  he  projx^ed  was,  for  State,  county  and 
township  le.igues  to  be  formed,  who  would  ojie- 
rate  together  for  the  gimeral  benefit. 

This  was  discussed,  pro  and  con,  at  great 
length,  by  I.  V.  Miller, Thomas  Baker,  Mr. 
Lefevre,  David  H.  Branson,  J.  H.  Brack- 


Tiiis  association  held  an  adjoiuned  meeting 
on  the  8th  ult.  in  the  Cabinet  Hall,  West  Ches- 
ter, the  President,  Jos.  C.  Turner,  of  Dela- 
ware county,  in  the  chair.  Delegates  were  pre- 1  rill,  of  Lanc;i.ster,  Henry  L.  Ev.vns,  E.sq.' 
sent  from  the  Chadd's-Ford  and  ConconI  Clubs  R.  K.  T(jmlinson,  Is.v.vc  Eyre,  WIlliam 
in  Delaware  county,  Kennett,  West  Branch,  |  Pyle,  ami  although  civojieration  was  decided 
Brandywine,  Octoraro  and  Wi-st  Grove  Clubs  I  all  aiound  to  In^  greatly  wanting,  no  precise  plan 
in  Chester  county,  also  from  the  Oxfonl  Agri- 1  was  agreed  ujxni,  and  the  ipiestion  was  adopted 
cultural  Society,  Bucks  County  Agricultural  '  for  discussion  at  next  meeting,  "  How  sludl  we 
S<H?iety,  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  So-  '  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  farm- 
ciety,  Philadeljjhia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri-    •"S"'*'' 


culture,  and  the  Horticultural  Sov-iety  of  Lan- 
caster. 

In  reply  to  an  en<piiry,  the  President  stated 
that  iK?rson3  l)ecoinlng  memlx^rs  of  the  Institute 
either  from  societies  or  clubs,  would  on  laying 


Thomas  Wood  read  an  interesting  essay  on 
agricultural  progress. 

On  motion  of  Robert  K.  Tomlinson,  the 
President  appointed  two  committees  of  three 
meinl»ers  each,  one  to  report  on  the  best  methoil 


the  initiation  fee  of  $1.00,  Ixj  considered  penua-  j  of  obtaining  farm  implemeiita  and  machinery 
nent  members  on  signing  the  constitution.  The  I  "^  !<•«  er  prices,  and  the  other  to  investigate  and 
Institute  is  considered  a  permanent  and  not  a    lejKirt  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  fertilizers. 


temjtorary  organization. 
Dr.  H.  Darlington  presented  a  resolution 


— On  the  first  committee  were  appointed  C. 
Cook,  B.  I,  V.  Miller  and  David  H.  Bran- 


frcmi  the  Concord  Farmei-s' Club,  in  favor  of^oN;    and  on  tlie  second,  Moses  Brinton, 
louisl.^tion  similar  to  what  is  known  as  the  Mas- 1  Caleh  Hood  and  Thom.vs  Baker. 


sachusetts  law,  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  sales  of 
fertilizei«. 


Paschall  Morris,  in  sup|x>rtiug  this  reso-    meeting 


Paschall  Morris,  Editor  of  tlie  Practical 
Fanner,  was  apixiiuted  essayist  for  the  next 


lution,  explained  that  this  law  rinpiires  the  in- 
greilients  of  each  fertilizer,  as  contained  in  any 
box,  bag  or  barrel,  ofl'ered  for  sale,  to  be  con- 
spicuously jMstetl  out  Item,  so  as  to  be  seen  by 


John  H.  Brackbill,  of  Lancaster,  invited 
all  present  to  atten<l  tlie  next  8t;itetl  meeting,  to 
be  belli  the  second  Thursday  in  February  next, 
(the  Olh  prox.),  in  the  Orphans'  Court-i-oom  of 


the  i.urchaser  or  public.     The  practical  efiect  of  \  '•»»'  fi^^y-    On  motion,  aiUounied. 
such  law  is,  that  any  and  every  one  may  cause  a  j      Tlie  meeting  was  much  larger  than  the  last 
dwinical  analysis  to  be  made,  and  if  the  con-  j  one,  IxMug  attendeii  by  alx>ut  80  pi^rsons ;  and 
tents  do  not  coine  up  to  the  description  on  the  '  fnim  the  spirit  and  intelligent  character  of  tlie 


lalH'l,  the  manufacturer  is  liable  to  a  {tenalty. 
Instead  of  having  iiisi>ectors  apjiointed  by  the 
Governor, — often  from  |xilitical  motives, — the 
whole  publi<;  beamie  insix'ctors,  and  manufac- 
turers are  liable  to  damages  on  n>presentatioiis 
from  any  quarter  and  the  analysis  of  any  gooil 
chemist,  that  the  article  sold  does  Jiot  contain 
w  hat  it  puriK>rts  to  do. 

The  resolution  elicited  general  discussion, 
participated  in  by  Messi-s.  B.  I.  V.  Miller, 
Morris,    Darlington,  Scott,   Henry   S. 


farmers  present,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve '  Tlie  Farmers'  Institute '  is  a  growing  or- 
ganization, and  will  result  in  much  good  to  tlie 
agriailtural  interest. 

[j:;7"Tliere  is  a  knife  and  fork  manufjirtory 
in  S<nitli  Meridian,  Ct.,  in  which  is  annually 
used  about  two  hundred  tons  of  steel  for  blades, 
twenty  thousand  |xtunds  for  ivory  handles,  and 
$20,tKX)  worth  of  pure  silver  for  ])lating.  The 
annual  pay  roll  amounts  to  $'200,000. 


jfXCS' 
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Vor  the  Practical  Farmer. 
HOLSTBIN  CATTLE. 


Ed.  Practical  Fakmer 

In  your  issue  for  December  I  notice  an  edi 
tonal  with  the  above  title,  which  states  that  "  the 


■  „ .        ^^j   I     3a    All  know  what  a  harbor  floors  make  for 

:^X  oT  a  tll  Ind  lour  <»«.,  ««,   pmingly  »l,ort  ^ "i"L'r,r,",!':"  ,  J,W  I  ex,K»ed  «>  .h«  weatl«r. _ 

lllipuiu.  .,...„„        lln  nlsiOfi*!  them 


on  im  farm  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Boston,  »!»« 


tonal  with  the  above  title,  which  states  that  "the  «"    ""^^e  since  been  successfully  bre(l-<fte  only 

Solst^in  br^ed  of  cows  have  a  high  reputaUm.  ^^y^'-;       ,^^,  .  j^.^^,^  ^r  Vufck^  cattle 

a.  deep  milkers,  growing  also  t^^^^j^X  no.I"^                                                                                                                             ^'  «"^^ 

fattening  ofl    readily  when  required   foi    he    xn  ^^  _^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^j,^^^        |  ^^nc  shov.  n^  a ^^_^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^.^  ^^ 


The  llolst^in  breed  of  cattle  havmg  m  a  su  -       4    •  b  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^ 

prisingly  short  period  of  time  won  X\3d  Ux^eTto  the  weather. 
Uneeiation,andbeenrecogn.^edas"a  ledded   expo     ^^  _^  ^^,^  ^y  ...thorities  that  the  horse 

acquisition  to  the  cattle  mterests  of  oi  r  ^""  .^  ^.^^    i,alf  wasted  in  our  country 

U^,"  it  behoves  breeders  of  that  stock  to  see  to   manure  is  ^J^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  __ 

it  that  tlK,  bi-eed  is  maintained  m  ,1.  P""'y   .        '^^   J    ^  5,  g^ject  (or  where  that  can't  be  done 
The  gentlemen  of  the  ^^^^^ t^^::/:  ^J  ml^e  »;>  a  knoll  f^ 


ofl    readily  when  reqmrea   101   ""=    "       .  j,^  ^„  ^ome  of/ter  ftand« 

A  couple  were  purchased   ast  seaso      u^n^  ^-n^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^ 


butcher.    ^  wu^k^  "  — -  r—  . 

by  the   Doylestown  Agricultural    Society,  n. 

Bucks  county,  and  we  are  V^e^^J.^^^Z 
able  to  record,  that  a  line  cow  and  heifer  ol  the 
pu«  stock  ha^e  just  gone  to  the  farm  of  one  o 
our  most  enterprising  farmers,"  &c^  and  y^ 
further  state  the  animals  were  from  Ducl^ 
county.  New  York.-Thus  leaving  your  read- 
ers to  infer,  that  the  animals  obtained  from  Du 


Lais  wei;  procured  from  the  best  dairy  herds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Beemst^r  and  Purmerend,  m 
the  Province  of  North  Holland,  with  a  special 
ca.^  to  their  sanitary  condition  and  their  iiosses- 
sion  of  all  the  highly  est^^emed  qualit^ies  of  their 
race.  As  such,  they  were  certified  by  the  ofli- 
cial  authorities  of  the  district  whei-e  they  were 
bred     •   •   •    We  consider  Mr.  Chenery's 


have  shown  a  commendable  degree  ."\«"^;-  "";"  J  „    ^uh  moveable  partitions,  so  that 

,  -Ise  in  obtaining  superior  stock,  and  justice  to  root  au      ,  everywhere  to  take 

,L  demands  that   the  distinction    ^^--"  ^J^^^  Tannre  and 'give  moi.  room  for  the 

their  Ilolsteins  and  the  Duchess  county  «tock,  out^^the^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

should  be  understood.  breeder.       and  so  on.  ^    ^  „    .       , . 

^JI^-—  .  To  do  this  on  my  place,  the  full  size  of  hog- 

For  the  Practical  Farmer.  bamyards,  sbeds,  barn  and  al^  1""^^^^ 

THOUGHTS  ON  BAKN  BUILDmOS.   ^^S^-^,^^^  ^!^"' "^ 


" nr^^t  buildings.    Thus  by  using  sufficient  ab- 

UU  m  day  of  ^,  planW  «oo«  on  w„ich  Kn«,  -  -^^ 'be  n,ann«,  solid  and  .,,nid. 


Society  from-Mr.  Cuenerv,  of  Belmont,  Mass 
Disclaiming  any  intention  of  att^mpti.ig  to 
detract  from  or  depreciate  the  reputation  ol  the 
Duchess  county,  or  any  other  stock,  1  yet  de^^ 
to  correct  the  error  into  which  >-  ^/^  ^" 
led,  by  stating  that  the  Durham  and  Ayr^^hu-e 
cat  le  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  are  "the 
Xnery  unportations-'  of  Holstein  cattle  m 
^chuset^;  and  the  belted  cattle  which  have 
been  introduced  into  New  York  from  South 
Holland.    My  own  observation,  confirmed  b> 
infonnation  received  fK.m  the  original  nnpo.ter 
of  the  last  named  stock,  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  said  cattle  do  not  average  m  size 
larger  tlian  the  Ayrahire  breed,  while  the  Hol- 
.trins  of  the  Chenery  stock  will  average  larger 
than  the  Durhams :  the  bulls  at  n^turrty  reach- 
ing from  2400  pounds  to  3500  pounds  weight, 
and  the  cows  from  1400  to  1800  pouiuls. 

1  am  infonned  tliat  the  two-year  okl  bull  pur- 
ehased  of  Mr.  Chenery  by  the  Doylesiown 
Society,  now  weigl«  over  1100  pounds,  and  the 
heifer  about  1300  pounds,  neither  of  them  hav- 
Ina  been  fed  with  grain. 

On  the  subject  of  breeds  of  cattle,  I  suppose 
Hon.  LEWI8  F.  ALLEN  may  be  considere.1  hi-st 
class  authority;  I  tl.erefore  refer  to  his  «-ork 
entitkHi  "  American  Cattle,  their  History,  Breed- 
ing, and  Management,"  in  which  he  devotes  a 
elipter  to  the  Holsteh.s.  He  says  "  tl>ere  is  a 
daTor  breed  of  cattle  now  existing  in  AoW/ 
Holland,  which  have  been  greatly  improved 
,  ,  .  ,    Of  the  time  at 

within  tlie  last  century .  " 

which  any  very  considerable  impi-ovement  w.is 
^mpted  in  the  Holst«in  cattle,  we  have  no  de- 
Zte  knowledge.  It  must  have  been  more  than 
a  century-perhai*  two  or  three  centunos-ago, 
a. T  is  onlVby  a  continuous  and  fixed  system 
of  breeding,  for  a  long  time,  that  the  undevi- 
^ing,  constitutional  claracteristics  of  any  breed 
^  cattle  can  become  so  esUblisl.ed  as  to  trans- 
,„it  them  with  entire  certainty  to  their  pn^eny 


become  widely  known  and  distnbuted. 

In  his  history  of  the  Holstems,  Mr.  Aixkn 
makes  no  mention  of  the  little  belted  cattle- 
evldenUy  considering  them  as  having  no  relation 


^ 


/ 


AYRSHIRE  ^^  ^  ^^    ,«,om.E  HADDA*.  COHlf. 

OWNED  BY   H.  I^.  »!■'>'•>*■»■    "- 


For  the  Praitical  Farmer. 
ON  THE  USE  OP  PLASTER. 


and  stables,  and  to  use  It  in  the  winter  as  pro- 
posed on  their  fields. 

I  consider  It  a  very  cheap  manure.  The 
school-master  Is  at  fault  in  telling  me  why  it  is 
i)artiailarly  efficacious  on  clover,  and  on  com 
when  applied  on  tlie  hill.  He  says  be  will  study 
this  out  and  let  me  know ;  and  In  the  mean 


The  school-master  In  the  nei-hborh(K)d,  (who, 

[E  USB  OJt-  i-Kivo**.-.         I  we  think  aliout  here,  Is  pretty  well  p^ted,)  says 

BEi.iEViN(aluitPennsylvaniafanner8sliould|^^^^^.^^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  l^^„  ,.,^,nj  ;„  the 

"ircC:^rj:u-pr»^;..,)n.,.-iUo,.  L^.,.  f.„  ^ 

.^1    7rom  South  Holland,  Into  the  SUte  of  L^e  rale  of  a  busliel  and  a-half  per  acre.    I  «l^  '     ^^Id  In  the  plaster  having  a  stronger  che.t.r  Co    Pa. 

n  r-n^suL  liat  att^r  having  been  bred    „«, ,,  occasionally  during  the  winter,  by  spread-   P'^  ^^^^,,,^  ^,^^„  ,^^  „„,,  ,,-0  new       We.t  Nantmeal.  Che.ter^Co^^Pa_ 

^"I^'Zl^eyes.rs,^-n.ey.ere.ros^<\L^  ,t  over  the  barnyard  and  nnder  the  shed-   ^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^,^^^  of  ammonia, 

wrSltC^uT^U^  IVltwJra  -.-volatile   salt)  and  <.rlK>nate  of  lime. 

^.^  t"ie  imre  blood  became  lost  "-and       ^d  I  have  most  surely  proved  that  It  has  t«o   ^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^  .^  ^^^^  ,..j„a,,,e  ele- 

rVr  iurportatlon  into  New  York,  by  tlJ^ffecl.:  ^^' ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 'rTTn^^'ZW^-^  -  -"^  °^  «"^  '''''''''  '^'''"""-    J' 
tl  HERMAN  LEROY,  and  his  son  the  late  Lf  ,„,™onla,  and  secondly  It  ""^^^^f 'j^ ^''^  Lells  In  tl^^  for  almost  6  cents  per  pound. 

ITw aL)  A    LElioY.  and  states  that  "  In  the    g^Uy  In  decomposition  of  corn-stalks,  straw,       ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,,^^  ^^^,„  j,  often 
wd.  of  both  fatlHjr  and  son  the  pure  breed   etc.  ^^1^,  ,„  ^  dry  spring  or  summer,  according  to 

P^'^^    1 1  ^  Pliue    bn.ke  out  in  the    hardly  perceptible  In  a  very  dry  season.    I  In 
fortunately  the  'cattje  plague    un»         „  ,^  ^„   ,__,,  ,_.„  „,,,  ti,at  a  considerable  an 


1  am  very  imppy  vu  i.».v.  

way  the  scientific  connection  between  a  sound 
tlieory  and  practical  reeulls  In  the  field,  as  I  now 
neterfail  to  observe  the  benefit  of  plaster ;  and 


Weit  Nantmeal,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BIO  TURNIPS. 

We  are  advlse<l  of  an  enormous  yield  6f  tur- 
nips In  field  culture,  by  Russei.  Cook,  Poke- 
gon,  Cass  Co.,  Michigan,  which  would  seem  to 
prove  tlie  statement  In  J.  Periam's  essay  on 
Boot  Culture,  In  another  column,  that  23(t0 
bushels  maybe  raised  on  an  acre.    We  have 
Inot  been  furnished  by  our  friend  Cook  with 
sufficient  details  of  culture,  totol  produce,  etc, 
'  to  warrant  publication,  but  he  weighed  and 
measured  one,  which  appeared  only  an  average 
of  many  othera  In  the  field.    This  weighed  8| 
lbs.,  and  measured  27i  inches  circumference. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  for  publication 


Bortialon  of  four  more  co>v»  ...  ^^--    —  -       -■  '^Libie  in  a  very  dry  season.    I  In-   neterjau  to  o.««.>c  t...  ^..^■..  --  r  -  j^^^^j  j^  u^ve  t. 

C^^iyto  -^  F^-:  '•"*'7'";^;  SCCtiVaco7»ideUan,o„n.  of  would  •^'^  ai,  my  b™tl«r  f je«  ^  Ue^M 


SMOrtT-MOItIS"    BULL 
PROPERTY  OF  C'HARI.E8    E. 


COFFIN,   MIIRKIRK,  Md. 


Radical  was  got  by  Climax  5453,  dam  Nellie  by  Climax,  and  was  w  Inner  of  first  premium  on  yearling  bulls  at  the  Maryland  State  Fair  in 
1869,  on  two-year  old  bulls  at  the  same  Fair,  and  at  the  Virginia  State  Fair  in  1870.  His  sire.  Climax,  was  winner  of  the  first  prize  for  bulls  in 
Ills  class,  at  the  sliow  of  the  New  England  Agiicultural  Society,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1866,  and  again  at  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Sliow,  1867 ; 
also  winner  In  the  aged  ring  at  Kentucky  Sute  Fair,  1869.  C.  E.  Coffin  received  a  large  number  of  prizes  on  other  animals  at  the  Virginia 
State  Fair,  last  year,  the  Devon  cow  "Pet"  being  awarded  tlie  first  prize  in  her  class,  on  the  same  occasion. 


WHAT 


For  the  I'ractical  Fanner. 
ARE  HOLSTEINS? 


Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

Noting  tlie  item  on  "  Hobtein  cattle,"  in  the 
issue  of  thy  most  practical  paper  for  December, 
on  p.  267,  appears  this — "  Holstein  cattle  are 
generally  black  and  white  in  color,  and  are 
sometimes  found,  (the  result  we  believe  of  care- 
ful breeding,)  where  tliese  two  colors  are  very 
distinctly  defined  and  separated,  making  a  white 
or  black  saddle  around  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  body." — To  ray  mind  and  investigation 
a  new  Idea. 

The  "  black  and  white,"  *'  canvassed,'*  or 
belted  band  cattle  coming  trom  the  "  Canton  of 
Appenzelle,"  are  not  Holsteins  by  any  means. 
They  being  a  marked,  distinct  race,  always  re- 
producing its  distinguishing  feature,  the  white- 
belted  band.  Irrespective  of  the  head,  neck  and 
shoulder,  or  back  quarters  color,  which  Is  often 
varied  in  shade.  The  first  herd  of  Appenzelles 
that  met  my  obsen'atlon,  was  that  of  Richard 
HaigiiT,  tlie  opulent  owner  of  the  St.  Nlcliolas 
hotel,  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  gentleman  farmer 
of  Goshen,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  Said  lierd 
of  Appenzelles  lie  exporteil  In  tlie  year  1829, 
and  sent  to  bis  farmstead,  ten  miles  from  my 
present  liome.  Tlicy  made  quite  a  sensation  at 
that  time,  particularly  on  llie  point  of  nnivei-sal 
belt,  and  they  liave  made  that  Impress  on  tlie 
stock  of  the  county,  as  you  meet  them  in  near- 
ly all  the  dairies  of  this  notc<l  milk  county. 

About  this  time  the  late  Herman  LeRoy 
Imported  some  Holsteins,  or  Dutch  cattle,  and 
sent  them  to  his  son  Edward  A.  LeRoy,  wIk) 
farmed  on  the  Genesee  river  line. 

Now,  to  my  eye  and  judgment,  Winthrop 
W.  Chenery  has  tlie  true  Holstein  stock,  viz: 
Holstein  heifer  Opperdoes  3d,  bull  Hollander, 
cow  Texelaar,  Lady  Midwould,  bull  Van  Tromp, 
etc.,  "and  It  Is  claimed  that  llie  animals  of  his 
importation,  with  their  descendanUs,  are  the  only 
specimens  of  Holstein  race  now  in  tlie  State&» 


comparable  with  the  dairy  stock  of  North  Hol- 
land." 

As  an  additional  proof,  I  will  now  quote  the 
latest  and  most  observant  examination  extant, 
made  by  John  H.  Ki.ippart,  the  honored 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricid- 
ture,  viz : 

"  Races  of  Cattle  at  WeiL—On  this  estate 
there  are  two  races  of  cattle  viz : 

"  1.  The  large  Holland  race,  with  short  horns, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  black  and  white, 
large  spotted ;  or  else,  a  mouse-blue  and  white 
spotted. 

"  2.  A  race  of  cattle  originally  from  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  Apiienzell,  the  so  called  '  canvassed ' 
cattle — because  the  liead,  neck,  fore  legs  and 
shoulders  up  to  the  withers,  are  black;  then  a 
broad  band  of  white  extending  from  the  witliers 
until  almost  to  tlie  hijis,  covering  the  sides  of 
the  barrel ,  then  the  remainder  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  and  legs  are  black.  I  remem- 
ber, distinctly,  that  I  inquired  of  tlie  Iierdsman, 
wlien  going  Into  the  stables  at  Weil,  why  he 
had  a  white  covering  on  all  the  cows  in  June. 
He  smiled  and  said, '  May  It  please  your  lord- 
8A?p,  these  are  the  G'Mr^pnrts/»— canvassed — and 
have  been  regularly  bred  liere  since  1814.'  Of 
tlie  thirty-one  cows,  twenty-one  were  of  the 
HoUand  race,  and  ten  of  tlie  Apiienzell. 

"  The  milking  qualities  iK'ing  one  of  the  de- 
siderata, not  only  with  the  king,  but  the  entire 
community  around  about  Stuttgart,  and  as  the 
North  Holland  and  Friesland  cattle  were  re- 
ported to  be  the  l)est  of  milkers,  they  were  se- 
lected, and  a  strict  account  of  their  yield  was 
dally  registered.  It  soon  was  apparent  that  no 
other  race  of  cattle  yielded  the  quantity  of  milk 

per  Iiead  these  did." 

W.  Titus  Evers. 

Valley  View  Farm,  <lran(to  Co.,  N.  V, 

-  -  ^  •  ■      —   

D::7' Massaduisetfa  has  128  cotton  mills,  with 
52,149  looms,  and  2,30 1,818  .spindles.  Of  cotton 
spun  tliere  arc  114,909.627  yards. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

ALMOST  TO  OREGON. 
Mo.  a. 


Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

It  was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
that  we  left  the  metropolis  of  Monnondon,  not 
that  we  were  so  delighted  with  their  peculiar 
(Vpcial  institution,  but  we  all  liked  the  city.  It 
was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  cheerful,  homelike 
place  amid  the  wildest  surroundings. 

After  resuming  our  journey  at  Ogden,  we 
had  a  dreary  monotonous  ride  over  the  Ameri 
can  desert.  This  is  a  vast  plain  of  alkali  dust, 
without  anything  to  relieve  the  monotony  for 
miles  and  miles.  "  How  do  you  like  this  part 
of  America?"  I  remarked  to  a  gentleman  of 
Celtic  ancestry,  as  we  stood  on  the  rear  plat- 
form and  looked  out  over  tlie  white  salt-i'overed 
desert.  "  Shure  its  tlie  impticst  counthry  I  Iver 
saw ;  an'  yer  towns  Is  not  at  all  close  enough 
apart."    Mr.  O'Connell  was  correct. 

The  next  morning  after  this,  we  awoke  about 
daylight,  to  find  that  our  train  had  been  brought 
to  a  stand-still,  not  by  savages  or  grizzly  bears, 
but  by  enemies  who  made  up  In  numbers  what 
they  lacked  In  muscle.  "  Wliat's  tlie  matter?" 
asked  tlie  little  woman  In  black,  with  tlie  bad 
hoy.  "  Grasshopiiers,  madam,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. "  What  Is  the  cause  of  this  detention?" 
asked  tlie  man  with  black  clotlies  and  eye- 
glasses, who  had  a  berth  all  to  himself.  "  Grass- 
lioppers." 

And  so  It  was  they  had  gatliered  in  such 
numbers  on  the  track  that  the  crushing  of  them 
under  the  wheels  so  greased  the  Iron  rails  and 
reduced  the  friction  that  the  driving-wheels 
whirled  round  without  moving  us  forward. 

One  of  the  lai^est  towns  between  Ogden  and 
Sacramento  is  Truckee  CMty,  a  place  of  some 
four  tlioiisand  Inhabitants.  Tliere  Is  a  small 
lake  a  little  north  of  town.  This  lake  Is  about 
.»  mile  wide  and  about  three  miles  in  length. 


tain  peaks.  Parts  of  It  have  been  sounded  to 
the  depth  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  without 
finding  bottom.  Its  bed  must  have  been  once 
the  crater  of  an  old  volcano. 

Hero  was  that  scene  of  starvation  and  death 
in  the  winter  of  1846,  which  gave  the  lake  its 
name,  and  lends  yet  to  the  place  a  melancholy 
Inteiest.    One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  a  party  of  emigrants  from  Illinois  camped 
near  tlie  lake.    There  were  sixteen  persons ; — 
among  them  were  Mr.  Donner  and  wife  and 
four  children.    Morning  found  them  surrounded 
by  a  deep  snow.    Some  of  the  party  went  for- 
ward; but  Mr.  Donner'8  family  and  a  few 
others  remained,  unwilling  to  go  forward  in 
such  a  storm.    Their  provision  was  scanty ; — 
their  cattle  were  frightened  away  by  tlie  storm. 
The  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  no  one  coidd  come  to  theu'  rescue  till 
spring.    When  spring  came,  and  a  party  deter- 
mined on  relieving  them  climbed  the  mountain 
and  came  down  into  the  Donner  camp,  the  truth 
about  their  terrible  fate  was  made  known. — 
Only  one  of  the  Donner  party  had  survived,  to 
tell  the  story.    Entering  one  of  the  tents  tliey 
found  him  sitting  on  the  ground,  clutching  in 
his  bony  hand  a  piece  of  a  human  arm  which 
he  was  eating.    A  short  distance  from  the  tent, 
lying  on  the  snow,  were  the  remains  of  a  little 
child,  from  which  pieces  had  evidently  been  cut, 
until  scai'cely  anything  but  the  bones  were  left. 
The  man,  as  he  was  approached,  crouclied  in 
the  corner  of  the  tent,  like  some  beast  of  prey. 
Starvation  liad  made  him  a  maniac  and  cannibal. 
Thenceforward  tlds  sad  event,  that  gave  Donner 
lake  Its  name,  became  tlie  theme  of  more  than 
one  strange  ballad  or  romance. 

Now,  with  the  little  lake  away  behind  us,  our 
locomotive  plunges  on  into  the  wild  Sierras, 
with  his  load  of  living  freight,  roaring  through 
rocky  tunnels,  screaming  down  the  ravines,  and 
leaping  over  chasms.  "  Coming  in  sight  of 
Cape  Horn,"  says  our  gentlemanly  conductor, 
who  Is  always  thoughtful  enough  to  tell  us  the 
places  of  Interest  on  tlie  road. 

The  most  matter-of-fact,  unpoetic  nature  must 
tremble  as  our  tiain  rolls  along  the  edge  of  this 
precipice.  We  are  close  enough  to  the  edge  to 
see  the  river  winding  along  like  a  silver  ribbon, 
away  down,  down,  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  below.  After  running  a  little  distance  along 
tlie  hillside,  we  cross  the  valley  on  a  trestle 
bridge  seventy-five  feet  from  the  river  and  some 
six  hundred  feet  in  length.  Turning  to  the  left, 
we  go  down  the  valley  again,  just  opposite  the 
road  by  which  we  ascended. 

About  noon  tlie  whistle  blows  and  the  bell 
rings  to  tell  us  we  are  entering  the  city  of  Sa- 
cramento.   Stopping  for  a  twenty-minute  din- 


ner, we  hasten  on,  till  evening  finds  us  in  that 
rich  metropolis  of  the  Gfdden  Land,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tlie  city  is  full  of  gold ;  the  people  think 
and  talk  and  dream  of  gold.  Here  you  meet 
people  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue, 
and  they  all  seem  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  in 
San  Francisco. 

But  little  Idea  of  the  city's  appearance  could 
be  given  in  a  single  letter. 

I  Intended  to  reac-h  Oregon  in  this  letter,  but 
I  have  tarried  too  long  on  the  way.    In  my 
next,  which  I  lioiie  will  not  be  delayed  as  long 
as  this,  I  will  get  sea-sick  and  go  to  Oregon. 
David  Kirke  Nesbit. 


Feeding  Milch  Cows  with  Corn  Fodder. 

A  dairy  farmer  states  that  in  June,  1868,  he 
sowed  an  acre  of  corn  in  drills,  and  on  the  first 
of  July  commenced  cutting  and  feeding  to 
twenty-six  cows,  daily.  When  the  September 
rains  came  he  omitted  the  coni-fodder  for  some 
days  and  tlie  consequence  was  a  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  milk  of  fifty-two  pouiuls  per  day,  or  an 
average  decrease  of  two  pounds  per  cow.    The 


corn  feeding  being  resumed,  the  cows  in    our 
On  three  sides  of  it  are  gr.at  towering  moun- '  days  regained  tlieir  usual  yield. — Agr.  Report. 
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go  ill  companies,  and  tlie  plan  works  well.— 


J "■•rT;™rr:J:i=;'2'Xir-""^^ 

T,,cwon.ie,fnl  power  of  ni.4al.ci.^.^,^^en^^-^^^^^^^^                  ^^  ,^  ^,,  p,i„,_or 

p,o,.ily  a.ljuslecl,  either  to  ultra  o.  to  .si>«-«.  pU^a  .,  „.,,.,,„,„t  j,,  Uie  rod-pleas, 
electricity,  is  well  known  to  -^  -;  ^  7ostll%i^e  to  «cLe,  and  riaiculons  to  co,u- 
Pi.nonters,  on  this  hranch  of  science.  .  \"  "^  ^i /eL-thev  too  often  succeed  in  i.uixjsing 
onlinary  electrical  machine,  a  metalic  point,  pro-   ^'^^n  sense    they  toi^^^ ^^_^  ,^.,ulou.  and 

iecing  from,  or  i.resented  to,  tl«i  im>»e  con- 
ductor, no  matter  how  complete  it  may  be  m- 


RODS— Again. 

A  friend  has  just  dii^ed  my  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  last  numlK^r  of  the  "  Practical 
Farmer,"  (p.  217,)  on  the  subject  of  lightning 
rods.  On  reading  the  first  paragraph  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  name  of  the  wilier,  which  stands 
at  tlie  head  of  the  column-JoHN  WisE-was 


an  uiifoiltmatc  misnomer 


l)Ut  finding,  as 


proceeded,  that  he  had  elicited  some  brilliant 

scientific  scintillations  from  his  subject,  I  wa 

induciMl  to  a  more  careful  examination  ol  some 

of  its  parts.  .   ,  , , 

1  am  fully  aware  that  our  opinions  should 
and  our  experience  must  co.donn  to  the  pn^ 
gressive  developments  of  scientific  truth.  n 
early  life  I  devoted  consiilerable  attention  to  the 
,»„<;„«  ojHramli  and  mechanical  construction 
of  lightning  rods,  and  was  led  to  beheve  that  d 
they  were  pro,KMly  constnicfd,  in  every  parti- 
cular, the  protection  which  they  aflbrd  would  .• 
ahnost  coinplete.-(See  Funnrr^s  CiOnne^UL 

T>  for  l>^i>*-)  'I'l'*'  cxi«>-"'"<^  »'"^  '■'"'*''"'  "  ' 
scrvations  of  mon-  than  thirty  years,  have  nrn- 
toiially  modified  my  views,  and  in  some  paiti- 
culai-s  have  diminished  my  confidence  m  ttor 
protcc.ive  oaparify.-(See  Farm  Journal,  I\ , 
258,  for  1854.) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  un-ir.'.sc  for  the  writer  of 
the  aitide  in  .piestion  to  malce  an  invidious, 
personal  allusion  to  our  boiu^t  ami  industrious 


sulated,  will  elVectually  prevent  it  from  being 
charged  :  in  the  one  case  dispei-sing,  in  tlie  other 


their  spurious  wares  upon  the  credulous  and 
uninformed,  at  extortionate  prices. 

Avoid  all  these.    It  is  probable  that  the  old- 
fashioned  round  iron  rod  is,  after  all,  the  cheap 


.  ,  ..i,.  r r'l  ;  ^^m   :rand  t..  best,  lor  all  ordinary  pui^ses,  when 

:ir  S;::sr  :nt  • 'fi^^e'  proi..ly  coustructed._(See  Farmer^s  C....t, 

N<.w,  a  Ihunder-doud  is  nothing  more  than  a    ///,  p.  73.) 
vrime  conductor  of  that  sublime  ami  magiufi-       ^^^  Garden,  12tU  mo.,  1870. 


E.  JIlCUENEB. 


cvnt  el<H-trieal  machine  which  (l<.d  has  con- 
st ructe.l  in  the  heavens  for  the  fulfilment  ol  his 
hi.d.  and  holv  purposes.  The  intellectual  re- 
souiws  which  He  has  bestowed  uiwn  his  crea- 
ture, man,  hits  enabled  him  to  present  a  metnlic 
n„!nt  to  the  prime  conductor  of  this  machine, 
i„  the  form  of  a  lightning  rod,  aiul  thus  to  shield 
himself  from  the  threatened  danger. 

Notwithstanding  the  problematical  ipse  dixit 
which  our  autlK.r  has  borrowed  from  Cavkn- 
i,isii,and  his  own  assertion,  that  a  lightning 
roil  is  a  mere  "passive  insirumeiitality,"  yet, 
direct  and  brilliant,  sometimes  disastrous,  exiie- 
riments  have  proved,  that  a  w.ll  constructed 
lightning  rod  is  capable  of  attracting  the  elec- 
tricity from  an  incumbent  thunder-cloud,  and 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
DON'T  MOVE  BACK  TO  THE  CITY. 

IlLSTOUY  tells  us,  that  when  the  merchants  of 


to  two  of  your  city  aaiuaintances  who  propose 
doing  the  same  thing  and  whose  families  are  on 
pleasant  visiting  U-rms  with  yours.    You  jointly 
agree  uiwu  a  location,  and  purchase  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  acres  together.    Ten  to  one  the  dwelling 
on  the  pi-operty  will  be  unfit  for  your  residence, 
but  it  will  suit  the  farmer  whom  you  hire  to 
farm  the  whole  tract  for  the  first  year.    On  the 
most  beautiful  and  elevated  portion,  if  practica- 
ble near  to  woodland,  you  and  your  two  part- 
ners in  the  purchase  erect  three  cottages  within 
five  or  ten  minutes  walk  of  each  other.    These 
may  include  garden,  stabling,  and  every  conve- 
nience required,  and  yet  with  prudence  cost  but 
a  moderate  sum  each.    IJring  with  you  your 
libraries  and  music,  your  paintings  and  statuary, 
if  you  have  them,  and  other  instrumentalities 


III.STOKY  reus  u»,  iini-  "  ■"■ II   yoil    imvc    nicji.,  "■.-   

Tuscany  became  fanners,  the  agriculture  of  that    ^^^  ^^.,^.^.,,  ,^  gratify  refined  taste.    A  governess 

'      '-' :.i  o...:,io«    ntid  the  1  j.^^  ^^^^  jjj^jjg  ^jjpg  pf  ji,e  three  households,  will 

remove  anxiety  about  education;  and  be  the 


country  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  the 
average  yield  iier  acre  exceeded  all  precedent. 
The  prompt  business  habits  of  the  counting- 
room  and  warehouse,  which  had  made  fortunes 
for  tlieir  posses8t)rs,  they  carried  with  them  mto 
rural  alVairs,  with  a  result  eipially  successful. 

And  so  it  has  ever  been.  The  removal  to  the 
country  of  business  men  who  bring  with  them 
habits  of  thrift  an.l  the  methodical  disposition  of 


domestics  in  each  few  or  many,  their  fraterniza- 
tion will  make  them  contented  and  lessen  what 
in  town  or  country  is  "  the  great  plague  of  life.\ 
The  continuance  of  the  interchange  of  atten- 
tions ami  civilities  among  the  lamilies  will  serve 
to  remove  the  embarrassments  always  incident 
to  such  a  change  of  residence— and  gradually 


German  neighioi-s,  as  being  deficient  in  ciluca-    ;-    ^^^j^,!,     jj^  j,,  «  silent,  innocuous  stream,  \o 
tion  and  intelligence.    It  was  un-HV.sc  for  h.m  i  .     .  ,_.=.._ 


t*,  cast  a  slur  ui)on  another  chiss  <.f  ..ur  citi«.ns, 
who.  in  seasons  of  alarm  and  danger,  resort  to 
what  they  may  conscientiously  Ix-lieve  to  l^e  an 
available  religious  rite.     It  was  un-ll  ise  for 
l.im  to  att^miA  a  parallel  between  a  mlch  and 
a  thunderholt;  or,  if  he  cIkk^cs,  l>etween  a 
horse-shoe  as  a  protection  against  the  immnna- 
ry  danffer  of  witchcraft,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^ilighiuinr/'rod  iis  a  prote.-tion  against  the /er- 
rible  reality  of  a  thunderbolt  on  the  other.    It 
was  more  esix>ci.illv,  un-  M'/V  for  him  to  ignore 
the'gra"'!    achievemnit  of   Dr.   Fi.ankun's 
life  (and  which  has  immortalized  bis  name,)— 
the  discovery  of  the  identify  of  lighlning  an.l 
electricity  :  and  the  inferential  construction  and 
use  of  lightning  rods  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  propoilv;  not,  however,  by  mere  "passive 
instrumentality,-  when  they  "happen"  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  descending  thunderljolt,  (cer- 
tainly a  verv  gieat  uncertainty,)  to  catch  it,  and 
carry  it  harmlessly  to  the  ground ;  but,  by  their 
a»»af/Jon— by  their  far-rcarhiny,  penetrative, 
influence,— meeting  the  advancing  cloud,  and 
silently  disarming  it  of  danger,  l>efore  it  comes 
xrithin  striking  distaucr  of  the  property  which 
it  is  designed  to  protect.    As  the  poet  says, 
..  Lcl  bv  the  phofphor  liKht,  «itti  .laring  tread, 
Immortal  Fraskms  Mm«M  the  flery  bed 
Where,   nursed   In    night,    Incumbent    temi^nt 

shroud 
His  embryo  thundori.,  in  clrcumfluont  clouds; 
Besieged,  with  iron  jxnnlii,  their  airy  cells, 
And  ptVrc'rf  the  monsters,  shunbrlng  In  their 

shells." 
Despite  all  this,  our  author  makes  the  unqual- 
ified assertion,  "It  is  an  admitted  scientific  fact, 
that  the  lightning  ro<l  does  not  attract  light- 
ning." Franklin  thought  otherwise ;  and  it 
was  this  which 

•«  Bade  his  lK)ld  arm  Invade  tlie  low-rinR  sVy, 
And  seize  the  tiptoe  lightnlnRS  rVr  thryfl>j." 
And  again:  "  Its  scientific  advocates  claim  foi 


be  dispersed  through  the  imiierfectly  conducting 
earth,  at  its  base.  Many  collateral  circum- 
stances may  infiuence  the  amount  of  efficiency 
of  the  iH)iut,  but  its  ix>wer  cannot  be  invall 


habits  ol  tnriii  aim  i"»:  ""c"-""^"""  — »  lo  sucii  a  L-uauijc  v^.  .v.^...^ o 

time  and  apply  these  in  the  conducting  of  farms,  I  ^^^  ^.^^,^^^  ^^^^  healthful    enjoyments  of  the 

is  a  c-ertain  and  happy  means  of  promoting  agri-    j.^ym,.y  ,viil  be  suiieiadded  to  those  which  you 
cultui-e ;  and  the  more  tl«J  practice  shall  be  en- 1  -V     ...  x^-  -«^.i  #/.-..  ^f  ♦».«  «rln,o. 

couraged  and  made  prevalent,  the  better  for  the 
gi-eatest  industrial  intx?rest  of  t>he  nation.  Jso 
whei-e  in  the  Union  can  be  found  a  more  intel- 
ligent, refined  and  progressive  rural  population 


dited.    This  is  the  iiower  which  we  invoke,  in    ^j^^^,,  ^,,3^  ,^.,,ieh  innnediately  surrounds  Uoston 
the  application  of  lightning  rods;   it  is  ^/te/r  L^.^^^  j,^,^i„ess  men  of  that  city  live  in  tlie  coun- 
tufilLatc  design.  try  all  tlie  year  round.    The  love  of  rural  life  l. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  con-  ^^^^  universal.  The  market  farmer  from  the 
duction  of  the  eailli  will  iH-nuit  this  f.inction  of'  ^^^^.^^^  collections  of  his  city-bred  ncighlwr,  can 
the  i(hI  U)  l)e  exercised,  for  it  must  vary  with  Lg,^^^^.  i.jg  ^n^^-k  with  the  best  breeds,  his  orchard 
every  locality.    But  it  is  imiiortant  that  we    ^^..^^,  ,,,(,  ,„ost  appi-oved  fruits,  and  his  fields 

*    ■ ,vitli  the  best  selecte<l  varieties  of  farm  produce. 


brought  with  you.    No  need  then  of  the  admo- 
nition, Don't  move  back  to  the  city. 

Would  any  city  reader  of  the  "Practical 
Farmer"  exchange  his  nervous,  feverish,  sensa- 
tional life,  for  one  of  robustness,  vigor  and  se- 
renity?—we  think  that  we  might  indicate  ichere 
and  further  advise  hoio  to  do  it. 

GWYNMONT. 


should  employ  every  available  means  to  increw 
the  conductive  ixnver  of  the  earth  around  the 
foot  of  the  rod.  Sad  exix'iience,  however, 
teaches  us  that  the  rod  will  not  always  prevent 
an  explosion;  and  " Impiie.ning  to  »)e  in  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  lH.lt,'  it  may  receive  the 
stroke,  and  produce  disastrous  i-esults. 

But,  If  we  cannot  always  escai»e  this  conti- 
guity of  the  tluinderlK)lt,  we  may  still  do  much 
to  wanl  ofi"  its  dangers.    Where  there  is  a  rod, 
the  electricity  generally  finds  it,  and  follows  it 
to  or  near  to  tlie  surface  of  tlie  ground,  where 
its  progress  is  ari-csted  by  the  imiierlect  conduc- 
tion of  the  eaiih.— (See  Fann  Journal,  IV, 
2.">8.)    Or,  in  other  words,  its  disiKjrsion  is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  relieve  the  tension  on  tlie  i 
rod,  and  a  second  stroke  jiasses  backward  ftoni 
the  rod  to  the  building.     It  is  not  so  much  the 
»x)lt  from  the  cloud  as  the  secondary  one  from 
the  rod,  which  does  the  mischief. 

Our  author  says,  "  The  rod  sets  fire  to  build- 
incs ;  and  always,  where  the  rod  was  in  prox- 
imity to  dry  fibrous  W(K)d  and  thatch." 

This  is  the  greatest  danger;  and  how  shall  it 
111  an  article  aln'ady  referred  to, 


Without  the  cxiiense  and   trouble  of  having 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
VITALITY  OP  SEEDS. 

I  saw  a  notice  in  the  Agriculturist,  published 
bv  O.  JUDU,  cautioning  nurserymen  against 
,ut  the   cxiiense   ami   irouuie  o.    ..a,...s    „Lhasin"  peach  pitts  if  they  would  rattle, 
them  shipFcl  to  hh«  from  a  distance,  be  gets    ^^^f^;"'^^^^^'^  l^  ^„  ^,J^  ,,  ,„  ^Hcultural 

the  best.  •  ♦•.  „  „  i.i,    naner!    Every  stone  that  has  a  perfect  kernel 

So  here,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  associating  .  itl     Rpor .  ^^^  ^^  ,,  ,^„  ^  it  get.  dry ;  the  ker- 
our  ardent  neighlK.r  from  the  city,  who  aims  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^ 

perfection,  we  find  a  new  pleasure  and  a  higher  1  »el  « 1" 
interest  in    otu-  vocation.     Although    charged 
Iwith  prejudice    against  '  l)ook-fanning,'   'lufeh 

farming,'  and  'fancy  farming,'— synonyms  with 

us  for  the  same  thing,-yet  we  feel  that  those 

who  practise  it,  are  rather  to  W.  resorted  as  ex- 


leaving  the  kernel  loose,  if  good;   but  if  the 
'  kernel  is  defective,  it  will  dry  up  until  tliere  is 
nothing  but  the  skin  of  the  sulwtance  left,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  rattle. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  time  peach  pitta 


who  practise  it,  are  rather  to  Ik.  resFCte.  as  .x-       ^        j>  asc-eitained ;  hut  many  of 

I^riinenters  and  explore..,  than  to  lx.despise.l,w  11  k^P,^h^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

L  visionaries.    The  zeal  of  the  new  -nier   o    Jk.    "u^^^ 


from  town  we  may  not  always  deem  "acc-ord- 
ing  to  knowledge,"  yet,  if  like  most  new  con- 
verts, he  needs  counsel  and  encouragement,  in- 
terest and  duty  prompt  us  to  give  them.  His 
trials  <»f  new  methmls  not  only  instruct  him, 
they  serve  also  to  correct  errors  in  our  own 
practice.  Regarding  him,  then,  as  the  improver 
in  value  of  his  own  property  and  of  ours,  we 
would  aid  in  rendering  his  residence  among  ns 
as  agreeable  .as  i)o.ssible;  and  if,  despite  our  kind 


when  they  can  get  old— and  some  paities  keep 
them  in  a  dry  loft  one  or  more  years  before 
planting.  A  nurseryman  of  40  years'  expe- 
rience informs  me,  that  the  greatest  nnml)er  of 
trees  he  ever  obtained  from  a  basket  of  pitta, 
had  lain  six  years  in  a  dry  loft.         ^    „    „ 

C.    A.    it. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


l)e  avoided'.'    *■■  ■•■•  ".."-  — j  •—• '  1  ouuvs,  oi.-  .^^v^v......  

the  present  writer  advised,  that  in  order  to  escape    (.^^3  to  return  to  the  city,  we  deplore  tlie  event 


this  contiguity,  and  the  danger  of  a  back  stroke, 
the  hhI  should  Ije  attached  to  a  jKile,  a  few  fe<'t 
from  the  building.  Many  hkIs  were  successfully 
put  up  on  his  recoinniendatioii,  and  the  i-esult 


as  a  public  calamity. 

I'nfortiinately  there  is  one  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction which  wc  cannot  remove,  and  that  is  the 
want  of  genial  society.  1  lis  w ife  and  daughters 
do  not  find    our  'women-folk'  comiKiny  for 


it  M  ith  dry  earth  and  leaving  it  four  or  five,  days. 
The  earth  treatment,  follf)wed  by  scalding  lime- 
water,  will  sweeten  anything. 


0:7- A  man  Is  New  Jersey  has  invented  a 

And  again:"  Its  scientmc  advocates  cam.  lor    -^j^^g  ,^^.„  i.jgi.iy  satisfactory.  L,o  not  find    our  'women-folk'  comixmy  for    stove  which  will  consume  its  own  smoke.    Now, 

nothing  more  tlian  passive  in.^rumentahty-^{       Another  means  (.f  safety  would  Ik?,  to  remove    them  an<l  tluy  naturally  long  for  sympathizing  |  if  hciwill  devise  a  method  whereby  lx)bacco 

•     '     "-" '-i:-^-i f.i^i  commnionship.    In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  want  1  smokers  can  consume  their  own  smoke,  he  will 

'     ■-  '-  '  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  ladies  in  the 


lappening  to  l)c  in  the  line  of  direction  of  tlie  I  j,^;"^^^^„^,j,,.y  stroke  to  a  distance,  by  extending 
bolt,  in  its  passage  from  the  cloud  U)  the  earth—  ... 


and  the  rods  efficiency  in  carrying  it,  hainile-ss 
ly,  to  the  ground." 

The  repidsion  which  everywhere  exists  be- 


tlK!  foot  of  the  rod  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet    „f  society  which  drives  more  families  back  to 
along  the  surftice  of  the  ground,  and  connecting    the  city  than  all  other  causes  combined 

1.    ...i^--.. ...:>..  ..-itl.    n  lontni.  itioco  /->r  mntol  -v-r .,,.^i,>    /lafr>|.ni>liullv   milkc.  til 


its  distant  extremity  with  a  larger  mass  of  metal. 


The  repidsion  which  everywliere  exists  "«-       ,,.^.,,  ^^.,,,,,,i  i„,ite  and  retain  the  intensity  of 
tween  tin.  |>articles  of  .lie  electi^ic  fiuid,  imparts  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  it  a  uatiual  t«"Je.Ky  to  silent,  uns*.ndis-       ^    J^  rn.u<-.- For  several 

nersion.  and  cqu  ibrium,  when  uiioi>posed  by       ^ai  11  .      ,      ,  , 

roronductii?«  media.    The  electrical  plK.no- 1  >--  l-^  the  country  has  bc.n  overrun  by  a 


Now  wc  most  deferentially  make  the  sugges- 
tion to  refined  city  people  who  come  to  reside 
permanently  in  Iho.  country,  thai  they  bring 
their  society  tcith  them.    The  suggestion  is  not 


land. 


OTy'Tlie  capital  invested  in  nine  steel  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Penn'a  amounts 
to  $4,.'>00,000.    Tlie  annual  prwlucts  amount 


Sheep  Jlusb-attdri}* 

For  tlie  Practical  Fanner. 

Constancy  the  Breeder's  Sheet  Anchor. 

BY   J.    A.   IJ.    VVAI.KEIJ, 

No.JLKSTOWN,  Pa. 


0:7- A  correspondent,  writing  to   tlie  New 

asagreeaoieasis,..,.....,  » ,  "^". York  F-irmers' Club  says   that  he  has  known   l] 

i.ffices  he  Ix'comes  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  do-    a  very  foul  cask  to  lie  entirely  cleansed  by  fiUing 


EvEHY  breeder  or  wool  grower  sliouhl  have  a 
standard  of  size,  of  form,  of  leiigtli  of  sUiple,  of 
density  of  fieece  &c.,  and  on  this  standard  he 
•hotild  keep  his  eye  as  steadily  as  does  the 
mariner  on  the  light  house  on  a  rock  bound 
coast.  If  he  would  be  successful  in  the  selection 
of  stock  rams  he  should  not  diverge  from  this 
standard  in  the  least  essential  particular ;  if  for 
instance  he  now  uses  rams  tall  and  long-wooled, 
now  low  and  short-wooled,  he  will  not  attain 
that  uniformity  and  evenness  which  is  desirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  lie  inftising elements 
into  his  flock  which  will  be  the  more  difficult 
to  bi-eed  out.  The  breeder  sliould  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  dillerent  grades  or  qualities 
of  wool,  and  should  endeavor  to  produce  in  his 
flock  an  even,  uniform  grade.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  wool,  liefore  it  passes  into  the  manu- 
facturer's hands,  is  graded  by  the  wool  stapler, 
and  each  grade  is  sold  to  the  manufacturer  to 
whose  use  such  gi-ade  is  adairted.  Hence  the 
nearer  to  one  grade  of  wool  each  lot  approaches, 
the  less  risk  or  uncertainty  the  wool  buyer  will 
run.  He  knows  exactly  how  much  each  grade 
is  worth  in  the  market,  whether  it  be  coaree, 
medium  or  fine,  and  can  regulate  his  price  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  in  buying  wool  which  contains 
coarse,  medium  and  fine  fleeces,  he  is  dealing 
on  unc<!rtaiiity,  and  must  make  his  figures  low 
enough  to  indemnify  himself  against  such  risk. 
The  Spanish  slu^p,  previous  to  their  imixjitation 
into  this  country,  had  attained  great  uniformity; 
an  intelligent  observer  of  them  in  Spain,  writing 
about  the  Iwgiiining  of  the  present  century  said' 
that  in  every  hundred  were  ten  rather  better 
and  ten  rather  worse  ones,  but  that  the  other 
eighty  could  liardly  be  distinguished  one  from 
another;  but  it  is  questionalde  whether  they 
would  ever  have  aajuired  this  remarkalde  uni- 
fomity,  without  that  in-and-in  breeding  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

We  cannot  lietter  close  this  article  than  by 
quoting  the  following  from  an  article  in  tlie 
Agricultural  Department  Beport  of  l)s<>4,  by 
W.M.  R.  Sanfoui),  of  Vermont,  one  of  the 
leading  brcedei°s  of  American  Merinos.  He 
says :  "  The  successful  breeder  must  have  a 
fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  excellence,  and 
with  the  best  material  icithin  hia  reach,  without 
regard  to  theories  which  experience  proves  to  be 
false  and  worthless.  He  who  looks  at  theories 
instead  of  facts,  and  veers  about,  now  using  a 
ram  of  one  stamp,  and  now  of  another,  to  escape 
some  imaginary  danger,  will  never  climb  high  in 
this  pursuit." 

^^»-*  ■ 

For  the  I'ractical  Farmer. 
CALF  HAIR  vs.   "WOOL. 


new. 


Often  families  emigrating  to  tlie  far  west '  to  1H,000  Ions. 


The  Revenue  Deiartment  at  Washington 
has,  at  last,  consente*!  to  change  tlie  cla.ssifid- 
tion  of  tvrtain  styles  of  w«H>l«;n  gt>od.s  heretofore 

[imported  and  classiti«;d  as  manufiictures  of  hair, 
dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  advalore'in.  The  fol- 
lowing order  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  the  collector  of  the  ditferent  jwrts  in  the 

1  United  States: 

THKAMIHY    nKPAnXMKNT, 

Washington,  Her.  7th,  1870. 
Sir, — Under  date  of  the  (Jth  of  June  last,  the 
iDepartment  addressed  you  a  letter  relative  to 
Itlie  importation  of  so-called  railway  rugs,  iin- 
litation  Astrachan  cloths,  seal  skin  cloakings, 
land  other  similar  go<Mls  sai  1  to  )h>  manufactured 
lof  cow's  hair  and  cotton,  or  calves'  hair  and 
jcotton,  and  which  had  then'fore  lieen  adiniltod 
Ito  entry  at  a  duty  of  :'..")  jx-r  cent,  whe.i  aceonj- 
Ipaiiied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  uianuluctuier  that 


the  goods  were  composed  of  the  above  malcriiUs 
only. 

In  said  letter,  however,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Department  had  become  satisfied  that  these 
gooils  almost  invaiial)ly  coiiUiined  wool, or  wool 
wtiste,  and  that  it  was  doul)tfiil  whether  the 
fabrics  could  be  made  exclusively  of  hair  and 
cotton,  and  that  the  cl;issification  of  such  goods 
should  thereafter  be  maile  under  the  act  of 
March  2,  18(57,  as  inaiiul'actuies  of  wool  not 
otherwise  therein  provided  for,  or,  if  of  woi-sted, 
<xs  manufactures  of  worsted. 

IJy  subsequent  letter  of  June  28,  these  in- 
structions were  modified  so  as  to  iiermit  the 
entry  of  these  gcxids  at  85  per  cent,  when  ac- 
comivinied  by  the  proix^r  affidavit  of  the  manu- 
facturer th.it  tli.,'y  contaiiHMl  no  wool,  or  wool 
waste,  &c.,  but  contained  only  calf  or  cow  hair 
and  cotton,  and  vegetable  fibie ;  except  in  case 
where  such  certilicate  or  affidavit  was  .shown  to 
Ije  false  by  an  actual  examination  of  the  goods. 

Since  the  letter  last  mentioned  was  written, 
the  Department  has  further  investigated  the 
matter,  and  has  submitted  consideraVde  numbers 
of  samples  of  these  goods  to  I'rofessor  Henuy', 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who,  at  a  meeting  of  saitl  Academy,  presented 
them  for  examination,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  they  were  all  foiuid  to  contain  wool  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  result  is  corrobo- 
r.nted  by  informafinn  received  from  numerous 
parties;  and  the  Dei)artnient  is  confinned  in  its 
fonner  opinion  that  the  goods  cannot  l)«  made 
without  an  admixture  of  wool  in  some  fonn  or 
other. 

The  instructions  contained  in  letter  of  June 
28  are  therefore  hereby  i-evoked,  and  those  con- 
tained in  letter  of  June  0,  a  copy  of  which  is 
herewith  enclosed,  are  hereafter  to  lie  considered 
in  full  force,  and  you  will  please  to  furnish  the 
appraiser  a  copy  thereof  for  his  information  and 
guidance.     I  am,  veiy  resjiectfiilly. 

Signed    (ii:o.  S.  Huitwell,  Secretary. 
II.  D.  Moke,  Cotlector, 

Phlladelidiia,  Pa. 

The  decision  of  the  Deijartment  is  not  only 
sustained  by  Professor  Hexhy,  but  Professor 
Leidy  of  this  city,  fully  confirms  it. 

After  the  samples  had  Ikh-u  examined  by 
Professor  Leii>v,  the  Hon.  W.  D  Kei.ly  wrote 
to  Mr.  WiM.iAM  Ai)AM.st)N,  asking  him  to  ex- 
amine the  samples  that  had  previously  lieen 
examined  by  Professor  Leidy,  who  replied 
thcre'to  as  follows : 

PiiiLAnKLFiiiA,  Dec.  2d,  ISTO. 
Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kem.y, 

Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  2Sth  ult.,  together 
with  samples,  came  to  hand  same  day. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  what  follows  is  based 
uix>n  an  experience  of  ;}0  years  in  the  tise  and 
handling  of  all  grades  and  <|ualities  of  cow  and 
calf  hair,  and  the  lower  grades  of  goat  and 
slieep  wo<^)l  and  hair.  The  firm  of  which  I  am 
a  member  prejiare  for  consiimptitm,  say  for 
spinning,  mixing  with  otln^r  goods,  and  felling, 
and  other  puijioses,  over  7,0<X),(X)0  li)s.,  seven 
million  pounds  jxt  annum  of  cattle,  cow  and 
calf  hair,  goat  hair  or  wrxil,  atid  she«»p  wool. 
We  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  these 
goods.  We  prepare  this,  together  with  two- 
two-thirds  of  all  the  cow  and  calf  hair  made  in 
the  United  States.  We  manipulate  for  further 
use  nearly  all  the  goat  hair  or  wool  similar  to 
goat  hair,  taken  from  skins  in  this  country. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  samples  of  cloth 
goods  you  sent,  ami  find  the  sanqiles  tagged 
from  18  to  20  contain  very  little,  if  any  cattle, 
cow  or  calf  hair.  The  mateiial  wlien  exam- 
ined is  w«x(l,  goat's  hair  or  goat's  wo<d. 

The  sam|)les  1  to  17,  inclusive,  and  .10  and 
.31,  are  made  up  with  .t>w  and  calf  hair,  wool 
and  gfwit  hair — the  largest  proportion  U'lng  w«x>I 
and  goat's  hair. 

The  blankets  or  lap  rugs,  2\)  and  32  to  lio,  are 


made  up  largely  of  wool — the  <iuantity  of  cow 
or  calf  hair  is  very  small,  seemingly  not  over  30 
per  cent,  in  any  ca.se. 

The  blankets  30  and  37  are  made  of  about 
the  same  proi)ortions  as  the  blankets  33  an<l  34. 

I  have  used  tlie  words  goat  hair  or  wool  to 
avoid  the  distinction  matle  l)etween  coarse  wools 


■WOOL   AND  MUTTON. 

We  need  more  combing  wool  and  we  need 
better  mutton,  and  there  is  no  way  of  providing 
them  but  by  keei»ing  the  English  long-wooled 
sheep ;  and  whatever  ditliculties  there  may  be 
in  the  way,  can  be  overcome  by  intelligent  study 


.,    ,  ,  ,<.,,.        ^i""<^l  observation.     Iligh-pnoed  land  and  high- 

that  are  procured  or  taken  from  the  skins  of  I    „.     ,  ,  ,^^      ,  1   1  •  ,    ^  ,  , .  , 

,„,  .      .        ,    ,     ,    .  ,     priced  labor  demand   high  larming ;  and  high 

goals.     1  he  examination  of  the  liair  was  made  L.„.. •  ,    1  •  1  <•     i-      .        1  ,  •  ,  i-    i- 

farming  requires  high  feeding;  and  high  leedmg 

is  only  profitable  with  imi>roved  stock.  Lambs 
that  at  six  months  old  can  be  made  to  weigh 
100  pounds  will  pay  for  a  little  grain  or  oil-cake ; 
and  if  during  a  scarcity  of  piisture,  we  feed 
such  sheep  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat,  it  is 
certainly  no  more  wasteful  than  it  would  have 
been  to  plough  under  the  clover  for  manure  in- 
stead of  making  it  into  hay. 

Improved  long-wooled  sheep  are  not  adapted 
to  a  primitive  system  of  farming.  They  never 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Merino  on  extensive 
ranges  of  cheap  land.  It  is  well  that  such  is  the 
case.  There  is  less  danger  of  the  market  bein^j 
glutted,  and  prices  forced  down  below  the  cost 
of  production.  They  are  the  sheep  for  the  grain- 
growing  farmer,  whose  lands  will  giow  an  abun- 
dance of  clover,  rather  than  for  the  owners  of 
land  well  adapted  to  dairying.  They  aflbrd  us 
the  oppoitunity  of  turning  cur  clover  to  good 
account,  and  of  making  rich  manure  with 
which  to  grow  rich  grass  and  heavy  crops  of 
wheat. — Hearth  and  Home. 


i)y  a  microscoi)e. 

The  wool  from  goats  idong  the  Levant  is  very 
fine — also  that  from  the  Cafie  of  (iood  Hope. — 
The  hair  or  wool  fiom  the  Curacoa  skins  is  very 
shoit,  and  so  as  to  be  hard  to  distinguisli  from 
calf  hair  after  being  dyed.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  samples  1  to  17,  which  is  coiu- 
l)osed  so  largely  of  short  goat  hair  or  wool. 

The  rules  I  lay  down  for  the  examination  of 
hair  and  wools,  indeiieiident  of  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination,  are,  1st,  lengtlis  of 
fibre ;  2d,  smoothness  of  kinkiness ;  3«1,  the 
roots  of  the  hair  or  wool ;  4tli,  the  general  shape 
of  the  hair  or  wool. 

Hoiiing  this  the  foregoing  be  of  some  benefit 
to  you,  1  remain  yours  truly, 

William  Ai).\m.son, 

ox    nAEDKR,    ADAM.SON    <&   CO. 

These  are  not  the  only  rejiorts  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Dei)artnient  in  reference  to  the 
fraud  that  luis  Ijeeii  in  successful  op«'ratioii 
during  the  past  year.  Early  in  May  and  June 
the  Deijartment  not  only  had  their  attention 
calhid  to  the  evasion  of  the  revenue  laws,  by 
the  importers  of  these  goods,  but  sanii)les  of 
materials  used  in  its  raw  stiUe,  and  every  pro- 
cess thereafter,  until  the  goods  were  finished : 
showing  conclusively  the  frauds  being  practised 
on  the  revenue — these  sanii)les  l)eiug  sup[K)ited 
by  affidavits  of  resiK»nsil>le  paities,  some  of 
whom  had  visited  the  factories  where    these 

gfKuls  were  being  made  for  cxjiortation  to  this 
country. 


Protection  to  Otir  Own  Industry. 


At  the  close  of  the  American  Institute  Ex- 
hibition in  New  York  city,  the  past  fall,  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  IIohace  Gkeelet,  in 
which  he  advocates  liome  industrj',  and  present- 
ed the  question  in  the  following  plain  practical 
way: 

"DOE.S   PROTECTION   PnOTECT  ? 

"  This  coat  I  wear,  you  see  it  is  not  a  very 
Do  you  ask,  why  don't  the  appraiser,  whose  |  good  one,  was  made  in  New  Y'ork  by  a  journey- 
duty  it  is  to  correct  these  abuses  on  the  Trea- 1  man  tailor,  who  got  $12  for  making  it,  after  it 
suiy,  proiieriy  cla.ssify  these  giwds?  i,a,i  been  all  cut  and  fitted  and  made  ready  for 

On  iKige  3.">2,  sec.  0,  we  find  the  duties  of  the  his  needle.  TJJiey  tell  me  that  just  such  coats 
General  Ajipraiser  defined  (there  b<Mng  one  ^  are  made  in  Euroiie  for  $4.  Admitted,  admit- 
Geneial  Aiiiiraiser  for  each  ixirt).  After  de-ited!  '  Then,' .says  a  friend, '  your  Interest  is  to 
filling  the  duties  of  the  local  api-raisers  to  make  ,  get  your  coat  ma<le  in  Euroi*.'  No,  it  is  not ; 
reiMiit  unto  the  (Jeneral  Appraiser,  whose  duty  jt  is  not  my  interests.  For  to  be  able  to  buy 
it  is  to  have  all  invoices  and  reiK)rts  of  the  local  ooats  at  all,  I  must  have  purchasers  for  my  news- 
apprais»-i-s  examined,  and  if  the  g«>od3  have  papers,  and  those  I  cannot  find  in  Europe,  but  I 
been  iiroi^'vly  classified,  then  the  duly  of  the  j  can  find  in  America,  if  tlie  workman  is  well  paid 
General  Appraiser  ceases.— Otherwiseflie  ordere  and  well  fed.  It  is  my  interest  that  the  Ameri- 
proiier  cl.issification  to  l>c  made.  This  b<ing  j  p.^,,  workman  should  be  paid  American  wages, 
done,  it  then  iK-comes  the  duty  of  each  General  j  a.,d  live  like  an  American  freeman. 
Appraiser  to  make  quarteriy  reports  and  meet  j  ..  But  my  neighbor  says,  '  No,  better  buy  the 
in  Washington  each  quarter,  at  the  Treasury  1  Euroi)ean  coat.'  I  teU  you  there  is  no  class 
Department,  to  comi>iue  notes  and  reiwt  if  among  us  to-day  so  well  protected  by  the  tariff- 
anything  is  wr(»ng,  or  whether  the  revenue  is  as  the  i»oor  seamstress  in  the  garret.  Take  off 
being  faithfully  collecte»l,  and  for  a  uniform  ,  ti.is  tariff  and  we  should  be  flooded  with  Eii- 
classilicalion  of  the  goods  imported  at  the  dif-  roj^an  clothing,  with  the  contents  of  all  the  slop- 
ferent  iiorts  of  the  United  States.  The  law  ex-  \  {,hoi«  «f  Europe,  cheap  periiaps,  but  where 
pressly  says,  they  shall  meet  the  first  Monday  I  would  l)e  the  American  tailor  ?  Either  he  must 
of  February,  May,  August  and  Novemlior,  for  |  have  coats  at  Euroi)ean  prices,  or  cease  to  make 
this  purix)se;   but  in.slruclions  from   the  De- 1  coats  altogetlier.    Suppose  he  ceases  to  make 


jiartment  pixdiibits  such  meeting:  consequently 
tlie  law  is  clearly  violated,  and  frauds  are  con- 
stantly Iwing  porjietrated  on  the  industry  of  tlie 
country.    If  the  appraisers  were  alloweil  to  meet 


coats.  At  once  he  becomes  a  competitor  with 
you  or  me  in  our  vocations,  for  the  man  must 
live  in  some  way.  Of  course  lie  is  an  Inferior 
workman  at  his  new  pursuit,  and  he  must  work 


tressed.    Do  you  believe  the  corner  grocer  and 
the  man  in  the  tenement  won't  feel  that  ?    If  the 


astlielawdirects,thesefrauds\\oiildl)etletected  for  an  inferior  price.  His  labor  gluts  the 
in  due  time.  Four-fifths  of  the  .lecisioiis  issued  |  market,  lowers  wages,  tlirows  other  workmen 
by  the  DeiKirtment  are  in  the  interest  oftheim-j  out  of  employment,  and  so  the  circle  widens, 
IKMleis  and  .ngainst  the  Government.  Tins  w  ill  I  widens,  widens  till  the  whole  community  is  dis- 
so  long  continue,  until  we  have  men  whose  in- 
terests are  American,  to  preside  over  such  an  Im- 
lH)rtant  Department  as  this.  You  will  i^'rc-ive  tailor  works  for  Europ«'an  wages  will  he  get  his 
that  this  last  order  makes  the  third  since  June  |ivi„g  clR'ai)er?  We  are  sending  provisions  to 
0th,  and  unless  an  explanatory  act  shall  be  \  Ei.roiie  and  certainly  he  cannot  get  them  cheap- 
passed  by  Congress,  defining  the  meaning  o/,er  l,ere  by  reducing  his  wages.  Still  they  say, 
woolen  yooih,  we  have  nothing  to  prevent  this    .  o,  he'll  get  his  living  somehow  by  hook  or 

crwk  ;  he'll  manage  to  live  on  his  $4.'  Well,  I 
ho|ie  those  who  are  going  to  convince  the  work- 
ingmaii  of  that  will  have  a  good  time  doing  It. 


last  order  being  rescinded. 


D. 


Ctl^The  State  that  manufactures  most  has 
the  liest  farms,  roads,  schools  and  churches. 

[TT"  Free  Trailers  would  v(  te  up  agriciiliure  j  They  can  do  anything  after  they  have  accora- 
by  voting  down  the  market  for  its  products.         '  plished  that.'' 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


THE 


For  the  l'racti<ii\  l-'aiiucr 
GAME  OF  CROQUET 

No.  a. 


When  I  last  wrote  to  the  "  Practical  Farm- 
er "  I  (lid  not  expect  to  repeat  it,  but  as  several 
of  its  subsaibera  have  called  on  me,  expressing 
.ymvathy  with  the  difficulties  there  narrated, 
having  had  similar  experiences  themselves,  1 
conclude  to  add  a  few  Unes.    I  find  this  croquet 
game  has  spread  through  many  of  the  counties 
around  Philadelphia,  a  large  number  of  young 
i«ople  having  caught  tlie  infection. 
*   As  regards  my  own  case,  I  have  no  improve- 
ment to  report,  and  proix«e  to  sell  the  farm, 
and  shall  purchase  beyond  tlie  .-each  of  city 
boarders,  and  where  tlK.  soil  is  «o  "mlulating 
that  croquet  cannot  be  played.    My  daughters 
carry  on  a  heavy  correspondence 


locliiug  nigl.t-cap,  suggestive  of  pleasant  dreams. 

-so  that  when  they  told  me  of  a  mrprise  in 

pro8i)ect  down  Chestnut  street,  1  was  prepared 

for  something  very  agreeable. 

On  a  previously  arranged  morning,  my  two 
daughtei^  and  self  went  to  town  in  the  car.— 
On  arrival  at  the  deix)t,  who  should  step  up 
with  great  familiarity,  but  the  young  man  with 
whiskers  all  over  his  face,  before  alluded  to. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  crossed  at  once  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street.    The  girls,  and  espe- 
cially Louisa,  colored  up  at  once,  and  seemed 
much  mortified,  as  they  knew  I  considered  this 
young  man  to  be  almost  entirely  deficient  in 
broim.    After  some  little  time  in  the  city  cars, 
the  girls  motioned  to  the  conductor,  and  we  got 
out  at  a  certain  iioint  in  Chestnut  street,  when 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
PEACH  SEED. 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  noticed  a  few  weeks  back  an  editorial  upon 
the  vitality  of  peach  pitts,  in  the  American 
Aarictdhirid,  edited  by  Orange  Judd,  ot 

New  York.    He  gave  it  as  his  authority  that    ^^^  

peach  pitts,  when  shaken  and  found  to  rattle,    ^^jj  decomposed,  is  applied  to  the  rows 
would  not  grow— in  fact  were  worthless— and  |  ^,  ,^    ^^^  ^^f^^  jj^rd  weather  sets  ii 


cautioned  nurserymen  not  to  buy  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  that  is  a  bold  assertion  for 
an  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  to  make,  when 
we  all  know,  (t.  e.  those  in  the  business,)  that 
peach  pitts  which  when  shaken  rattle,  are  just 
as  good  as  those  that  do  not  rattle.  In  fact  1 
liave  found  them  in  many  cases  superior. 
After  reading  that  article  I  was  so  startled  at 


always  in  order,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  dan- 
ger of  overdoing  in  the  quantity  applied;  and 
there  ar«  many  cases  in  which  brine  is  removed 
from  such  vessels,  where  its  continuance  would 
be  a  nuisance,  while  its  value  as  a  manure  for 

the  asparagus  bed  would  be  of  great  value. 
The  dressing  of  the  plot  late  in  the  fall,  it  is 

thought,  will  be  most  efficient  when  night-soU, 
*  -    ^' Brows.    After 

this,  and  before  hard  weather  sets  in,  there 


^ 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


o  uuuuii.i.i..B    ^^^^  ^j^  ^  certain  iioint  in  Utiestnui  sueut,  »..c..       ^fj^^  reatliug  tnai  aruue  x  «.«  ="  °" — 

My  daughters    ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^^  acquainUnc«s,  Miss  11.  and  Miss    ^j^^  assertion,  tliat  I  gathered  one  quart  of  pitts 
witli  the  city    „    .  ,„,,,i^tpiv  walked  up,  and  we  all  went  into    ..  „,  .=.,  cattle,  cracked  them,  and  upon  exami- 


misses,  who  seldom  mUs  a  mail.  We  live  two 
miles  from  tlie  post  office  and  station,  and  the 
boy  Josiah,  whose  duties  are  to  keep  the  women 
supplied  with  firewood,  and  to  feed  the  pigs 
and  chickens,  has  to  leave  his  work  and  go  t^v^ce 
daily  on  the  brown  mare  to  carry  letters.  My 
postage  bill  and  loss  of  time  of  the  boy  and 
horse  cost  me,  1  calciUate,  the  intered  on  fifteen 
hundred  dollars-$l>0  per  annum. 

My  customers  have  mostly  abandoned  my 
stall,  and  buy  their  print  butter  elsewliere.  I 
asked  one  of  ray  oldest  customere  the  reason.— 
He  replied,  '  Because  I  was  too  liberal;'  tliat  I 
gave  thein  InitU^rinilk  with  tlie  butter -the 
former  not  being  worked  out  of  it!  Before 
croquet  thues,  my  daughter  Louisa  attended  to 
this  department,  and  no  complaint  on  this  score 
was  ever  made. 

Troubles  seem  to  thicken.   My  wife  is  a  con- 
firmed invalid.    I  asked  the  doctor  the  name  of 
her  disease.    He  sliook  his  liead,  and  putting 
on  a  long  and  serious  face,  said  it  was  not  laid 
down  in  the  books,  but  that  Iwving  made  a 
complete  diagnosis  of  llie  case  when  first  called 
in,  lie  would  inform  me,  if  I  would  make  some 
gu'esses  firet.    My  father  having  l)een  a  phy- 
sician, I  recollected  some  of  his  medical  terms, 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  and  a.sked  the 
doctor  if  it  was  bUious  dysentery  with  typhoid 
symptoms?- No.    Was  it  chronic  nervous  in- 
digeatioii?- No.    Was  there  any  obstructions 
in  Uie  biliary  seci-eting  ducts,  or  was  tlie  cerebro 
spinal  axis  unhitclied,  or  w:is  it  a  complicated 
neuralgia?    He  replied  it  was  none  of  these, 
but  something  worse  than  all  of  them  together. 
'« Mr.  Km  to  be  candid,  your  good  woman  is 
very  ill  of  croquet,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  that 
when  it  once  gets  hold  of  the  system." 

About  two  montlis  ago,  letters  by  mail  from 
the  dty  to  my  daughters  suddenly  ceased.    Si- 
multaneously with  this,  tlR-y  requested  me  to 
get  them  season  tickets  for  six  montlis  on  tlie 
North  Pa.  railroad,  and  they  have  since  gone  to 
the  city  regularly  every  otiier  <lay.    Tliey  come 
out  in  tlie  evening  (11  P.  M.  train),  and  my 
man,  who  used  to  go  to  bed  eariy  and  get  up 
early,  meets  tliem  at  tlie  station  in  the  carriage. 
A  few  days  since,  my  tlaughters  told  me  they 
liad  a  surprise  for  me,  but  to  receive  it  I  must 
meet  tliem  at  a  certain  place  on  Cliestnut  street. 
Tbey  have  lieretofore  given  me  several  very 
pleasant  surprises.    On  one  occasion,  after  we 
hatl  had  ratlier  a  warm  family  ilbcussion  as  to 
the  amount  of  butter  made  per  week  by  my 
three  favorite  cows,  Daisy,  Dahlia  and  Dolly, 
which  I  thought  would  not  exceed  U  lbs.  each— 
tlie  girls,  witliout  letting  me  know,  liad  kept 
the  milk  entirely  separate  from  the  other  cows. 
They  asked  me  one  day,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  walk 
to  the  spring-liouse,  and  suddenly  lifting  a  cur- 
tain, showed  me  36  lbs.  of  prime  yeUow  butter, 
made  in  one  week  from  the  three  cows.    Tliese 
cows  are  Guernsey  and  Jersey  blood.    .Still,  the 
amount  suriirise*!  me. 

Ou  anotlicr  occasion  my  daughters  surprised 
me  with  a  very  liandsome  i>air  of  worked  slip- 
pers, and  at  another  time  with  a  very  pleasaut 


S.,  immediately  walked  up,  and  we  all  went  into 
a  store  close  by.    I  began  to  suspect  something 
wrong,  and  there  wa-  embairassment  all  around. 
Presently  Miss  S.  remarked,  "  it  was  a  very  fine 
day  •"  (by  the  way,  it  was  then  raining  hard,) 
and  stepping  up  to  me,  said, »  Mr.  11.,  you  must 
blame  my  sister  ami  myself,  if  there  is  any 
i,lame  at  all,  which  we  don't  think  there  will  lie 
from  apei-son  occupying  so  eiecafetZ  a  position 
as  youi-sclf."— (This  was  said  in  a  sliyhtly  sar- 
castic tone-my  lieight  being  over  0  feet-"  But 
we  persuaded  your  daughters  a  month  ago  to 
purchase  this  beautiful  piano  for  $500.    The 
price  was  $750— but  the  roan  generously,  inas- 
much as  it  was  for  your  daughters,  threw  otf 
$250.   Tlie  piano  was  to  have  been  taken  to  our 
house  for  them  to  learn  on,  and  the  man  pro- 
mised to  give  12  montlis  credit,  but  he  sent  for 
us  three  days  ago,  and  said  it  must  he  removed, 
and  he  must  liave  the  money,  threatening  us 
with  a  constable's  attachment.    This  frightened 
us  very  much,  as  we  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to 
be  attached  to  any  man,  and  especially  a  con- 
stable!   So  please.  Mi.  R.,  settle  for  the  piano. 
You  have  two  lovely  daughters,  loho  are  already 
rnhpt-s  at  noqurt, and  with  this  suiierior  instru- 
ment of  music,  tliey  will  soon  be  peyfcctly  ar- 
cvwplixhfd.    Our  music  teacher  says  they  have 
a  wonderi-ul  turn  for  music— which  was  6oni 
Hththnn!" 

Just  then  the  whiskered  young  man  stepped 
up,  and  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  U,.  $500  is  very  clieap. 
Being  desperate  on  music  myself,  /  knoio  it  is 
cheap.    You  have  no  doubt  read,  '  Music  luw 
charms  t<k  sootlie  the  savage  breast.'"     Yes, 
said  I,  that  is  llie  reason  it  suits  you ;  but  kc 
are  cirilizcd,  and  don't  require  it.    He  did  not 
catch  the  hint,  but  his  sisters  did,  and  blushed 
deeply  at  my  intimation  that  he  was  a  sava-e, 
which  his  apijearance  certainly  indicated— his 
whole  face  being  covered  with  hair. 

My  girls,  seeing  how  disiileased  I  looked,  be- 
gan to  cry— and  I  thought  .Sarah  Jane  meditated 
liysterics ;  but  tlie  store  thinning  out  of  people  ' 
just  then,  slie  relinquislied  tlie  project.    I  never 
knew  a  person  U>  go  into  hysterics  when  no  one 
was  by.    Tlie  owner  of  tlie  store  tlien  stepped 
up  and  said,  "  Yes,  this  piano  was  purchaseil  a 
month  ago  by  these  young  ladies,  and  this  young 
man.    He  has  been  pretending  to  superintend 
its  construction,  and  lias  calletl  here  every  day, 
which  has  been  a  great  annoyance.    I  could 
liave  sold  it  several  times,  but  considering  it  en- 
gaged, I  Iwve  kept  it  to  olilige  Uk-sc  ladies!" 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  idea  of  this  whiskered 
and  brainless  young  man  superintending  tlic 
construction  of  a  piano  or  anything  else  for  me, 
together  w  ith  the  other  circumstances  surround- 
ing this  case,  made  my  bl<x)d  rather  Iwil,  but 
having  long  since  adopted  a  rule  never  to  sprak 
wlieu  very  angry,  I  accepted  tlie  situation  at 
once,  and  seeing  1  could  not  lielp  myself,  took 


that  did  rattle,  cracked  them,  and  upon  exami 
nation  I  found  the  kernels  of  those  pitts  that 
did  rattle,  sui>erlor  to  those  that  did  not. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  growth,  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  pitts,  but  merely  to  have  those  parties 
that  are  directly  interested  to  know,  that  if  they 
were  to  plant  one  bushel  of  each  kind,  side  by 
side,  that  they  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other; 
both  will  grow  alike. 

One  word  more,  and  I  am  done.— He  also 
asserted  that  peach  pitts  when  two  years  old 
were  not  as  good  as  tliose  of  the  season's  growth. 
This  I  also  know  to  the  contrary— as  nursery- 
men generally  prefer  two-year  old  pitts,  as  they 
do  better.    I  liave-heard  a  nurseryman  of  large 
experience  in  the  business  say,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  trees  he  ever  had  from  tlie  same 
number  of  pitts  planted,  were  pitts  not  less  than 
live  years  old.  *^'  ■°' 


EABLT  CUT  HAY  FOR  COWS. 

Dr.  Nichols,  of  Massachusetts,  ait  an  acre 
of  red-top  and  clover,  June  19,  18<iS,  and  stored 
the  hay  by  itself.  On  the  first  of  March  follow  - 
ing  lie  commenced  feetling  this  liay  to  ten  cows, 
which  had  been  kept  previously  on  hay  of  the 
same  variety  cut  after  the  middle  of  July.  Ihe 
early  cut  hay  spent  quite  as  well  as  the  latter 
cut,  and  the  immediate  increase  in  fiow  of  milk 
aiising,  from  tlie  use  of  the  fonner,  amounted 
to  a  daily  average  of  one  quart  iier  covi.— Agri- 
cultural Jieport.        ^^^^^^^^^ 


IjIartir.uUural- 


should  be  a  good  covering  of  straw,  so  as  to 
protect  tlie  plant  from  winter  frosts. 

PLANTINO  AND  PBEPABATION  FOB  THE 
CBOP. 

Many  people,  for  tlie  purpose  of  having  a  bed 
coming  on  early,  prefer  to  plant  old  roots,  some- 
times thrown  from  a  neighboring  garden,  while 
tliese  are  often  from  mismanagement  partly 
dead,  and  otherwise  defective.    It  is  believed 
that  a  better  plan  is  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and 
i-aise  it  from  the  seed.    It  is  a  seed  that  readily 
vegeUtes,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  rows,  in 
liRht  trenches,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  dress- 
ed througli  the  season.    Early  in  the  next  sea- 
son, as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to  prepare 
for  gardening,  let  the  plot  be  prepaied  by  digging 
and  sufficient  pulverizing.    Let,  then,  trenches 
be  dug,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  fully 
as  deep  as  the  soil.    Let,  then,  the  bottom  of 
this  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  pul- 
veri7.ed  night-soil  (to  which  1  have  reterred). 
The  roots  may  then  be  Uken  up  and  inserted 
in  the  said  trenches,  about  thick  enough  for  the 
fibres  to  meet  in  the  rows,  aud  being  careful  to 
place  the  plant  in  an  erect  posture.    Let  the 
dirt,  first  selected,  be  a  quantity  of  well  rotted 
wood-pile  earth,  and  a  covering  sufficient  for  the 
young  plants,  to  the  depth  of  some  three  Indies. 
As  tte  earth  from  the  trenches  should  be  thrown 
between  them,  in  tapering  mounds,  as  the  aspa- 
ragus shall  have  made  its  apF-arance,  and  weeds 
along  with  it,  a  light  dressing  may,  in  a  while, 
be  given  to  tlie  sides  of  the  ridges  with  an  alley- 
cleaner,  or  scuffling-hoe.    By  this  management 
tlie  weeds  wiU  be  kept  down,  aud  the  fV^JYl 
will  be  so  well  grown  by  the  middle  of  fall,  that 
the  earth  may  be  levekd  about  this  time.    Wlien 
the  time  of  winter  setting  in  sliall  arrive,  tlie 
asparagus  may  be  mown  off  and    removed. 
The  ground  should  be  covered  by  u  light  coat 
of  the  manure  recommended,  and  then  with  a 
good  covering  of  straw  (battius  should  be  used, 

if  convenient).  , ,  ^     ,       ^ 

Tlie  next  season  the  rows  sliould  be  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  hoe  and  rake. 
For  a  garden  tliese  need  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  apart;  but  wliere  tlie  cultivation  is  designed 
for  market  profit,  and  wliere  the  cultivator  i8 
applicable,  the  rows  slioidd  be  disUnt  about 
three  feet  from  each  other. 
It  has  been  sliown  from  experience,  that  the 


For  the  Practical  Farmer 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

No.  7. 

Cultivation   «n«l   5I«iii»Keinent  of  Aitpa- 
raKiiN  UctlM. 

Amoxo  tlie  perennial  plants  which  have  at- 
tracted special  notice  as  a  garden  vegetable, 

^isparagus  may  be  i-eckoned  as  one  of  tlie  most ,  "  ";~  ;7-  '^^..^^^  to  cut  tlie  asparagus, 
valuable.  The  plant  is  entiUed  to  particular  ^^^^^  J^  ^^  J,„  ,^  ^me  of  planting 
^ard  on  many  accounts;  first,  being  prepared        aboi't  th^  y  ^^_^  ^^^  ^^^ 


for  the  Uble  at  a  season  when  neariy  all  tlwse 
of  tlie  past  year  are  becoming  exhauste<l,  and 
before  tliose  of  tlie  present  have  begun  to  arise, 
gives  it  particular  claims  as  one  of  tlie  most 
desirable  luxuries  of  garden  cultivation;  and 
where  it  is  raised  for  profit,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  kinds  of  truck  cultivated  that  present 
greater  attractions  to  tliose  wlio  follow  tlie  mar- 
kets. 

Asiiaragus  is  a  marine  plant,  and  hence  its 


tlie  seed.  Some  begin  in  two  yeai-s-but  this 
management  keeps  the  plant  back,  and,  on  tl« 
wliole,  it  is  thought  to  diminish  the  eiiergj-  of 
its  vegetative  power. 

By  pursuing  tlie  above  plan,  for  a  number  of 
yeara  the  writer  witnessed  tlie  growth  of  three 
plots,  planted  in  succession,  and  each  increasing 
i„  vigor  until  tlie  last  year  in  which  they  con- 
tinued in  his  possession. 

An  asparagus  be<l,  rightly  managed,  U  in 


once,  and  seeing  1  could  V**V^^'£JI^^*?-iJ!^''  I  the  c'round  occupied  in  the  rows  of  the  plant— 

tiwynned  station,  North  Pa.  raiiroa.1,  reserving  |  where  it  hiis  lieen  damaged,  may  fre.|uently  be 
wliat  1  ha«l  U)  say  for  a  home  opi»ortunity— about    oi,tai„ed  clieaper,  and  will  answer  eciually  well. 


>pi»ortunity 
wiiich,  I  may  write  again. 
1  remain,  your  subscriber, 
Cbestuut  Level,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 


K. 


Asiiaragus  is  a  martm  panf,  ana  nence  .«    ^      t    ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,,. 

,»o8t  successful  cultivation  has  i«,rt.cular  refer-     !^  ^?^,\' "'"^"i^^/fo^^d  that  it  will  continue 
enc.  to  this  natural  prc^livity.    '^'^  ^^^'J^^ P^^^': -"r  aTuitd ieV  of  time, 
tlie  plot  allotted  to  it  in  the  garden,  is  ftom  this  ^ '"^•"^^ J  *^  ^^^    ^J,^  of  farms  ad- 

cireumstance,  most  valued  when  salt,  m  some  The  writer  h^  3vin  whid.  this  depart- 
foi-m,  enters  into  its  com,«sition.  The  article  vertised  in  ^'''^'^y^'']Z^'ll^Z\y^- 
.tseu',  as  used  for  the  Uble,  is  often  scattered  on  \  ^^^  ^ct^^atirof  ^1^:1;. 

proved  mode  of  culture,  the  advertiser  lias  been 
eareftil  to  specify  that  tlie  ''asparagus  in  his 
garden  plot  xcaa  ju»t  so  many  years  old."" 

W.  U.  J. 
Newtown,  Bucks  C3o.,  Pa. 


obtaiiietl  clieaper,  and  will  answer  eciually  well. 
A  more  common  form  of  its  ai»plicalioii  is  that 
of  refuse  briue  from  tlK?  pickling  tub.    This  is 


Protection  to  Oaxdena  and  Orchards. 


On  the  north  side  of  our  own  vegetable  gar- 
den we  have  a  row  of  evergreiMis  (Norway 
spruce),  planted  five  years  ago,  which  we  fiijd 
exceedingly  valuable  as  the  very  best  kind  of 
protective  fence.  They  have  been  topiied  seve- 
ral times — that  is,  the  leading  shoot  has  Ijeen 
cut  off— so  that  they  have  spread  laterally,  the 
branches  overlapping  each  other,  and  making  a 
dense,  impervious  mass  of  foliage,  useful  as  well 
as  highly  ornamental.  They  are  about  8  feet 
high.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  appi-e- 
ciate  the  advantage  of  such  a  protection  in  break- 
ing the  force  of  driving  snow  storms  and  high 
winds.  By  a  certain  amount  of  heat  given  oh 
by  them  in  winter,  they  moderate  a  severe  tem- 
perature, and  the  part  of  the  gaideii  within  their 
influence  admits  of  many  days  earlier  workiiip 
in  the  spring.  As  a  backing  to  hot-bed  frames, 
they  answer  a  capital  purpose,  preventing  tlie 
mischiefs  of  a  late  frost  to  early  vegetables. 

Much  of  our  fruit  is  undoubtedly  injured  in 
tlie  winter  season.  It  misses  the  protection 
afforded  by  forest  trees  and  lielts  of  timber, 
since  it  has  been  considered  that  it  will  not  pay 
to  keep  land  in  timber,  at  least  in  the  older  set- 
tled portions  of  the  country.  Where  houses 
have  been  built  up  in  tlie  suburbs  of  large  cities, 
it  is  found  that  some  fine  varieties  of  fruits 
can  be  grown,  which  would  not  succeed  at  all  in 
exposed  situations. 

A  live  evergreen  fence,  like  Norway  spruce, 
which  becomes  denser  with  age,  answers  the 
same  good  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  planted  for  protec- 
tion to  fruit  orchards  and  gardens. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Hints  fbr  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR  JANUARY. 

There  is  a  common  evil  upon  rural  estates, 
in  leaving  the  moveable  wooden  hot-bed  frames 
upon  the  beds  all  winter,  until  new  beds  are  to 
be  made  up  in  spring.  The  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  soil  and  manure  by  cold  and 
heat,  within  tlie  boxes,  often  rend  them  asun- 
der, and  the  lower  boards  rot  quickly,  causing 
the  expense  of  having  new  frames  eveiy  few 
years.  If  summer  crops  are  grown  in  the  beds, 
the  frames  may  be  taken  up  after  such  crops 
are  ripened  off,  and  set  upon  blocks  of  wood  or 
stone  or  brick,  and  they  can  be  lifted  upon  the 
new  beds  in  spring,  whether  there  is  liard  frost 
or  not.  We  often  see  the  lower  boards  torn 
apart  in  picking  tlie  frozen  soil  within  the 
frames,  when  tliey  are  left  upon  the  beds  all 
winter ; — so  those  who  have  tlieir  frames  so  left, 
ahoidd  move  tliera  or  raise  them  to  the  top  of 
the  beds,  and  set  blocks  under  tliem — and  do 
any  mending  to  tliem  that  may  be  needed. — 
Where  tliere  are  slieds  enough  ujion  a  place,  all 
the  frames  and  sashes  should  be  put  under  tliem 
in  fall,  and  tliey  can  all  be  mended  in  stormy 
weather  in  winter. 

Tlie  horse-dung  made  after  the  new  year 
comes  in,  sliould  all  be  put  by  itself,  so  as  to  be 
ready  and  enough  to  make  new  hot-beds  when 
the  proper  time  comes. 

Bean-poles  and  pea-stakes  left  sticking  in  tlie 
ground  all  winter,  very  soon  rot ;  they  should 
all  be  taken  up. 

The  utensils  of  tlie  garden  should  now  be 
looked  over;  keep  all  their  iron  free  of  rust; 
stiarpen  or  grind  all  tliat  may  be  blunt ;  mend 
such  as  are  broken ;  and  if  any  are  worn  out, 
get  new  ones  at  once.  A  man  may  do  double 
as  much  work  with  a  good  tool  as  lie  can  with 
a  poor  one.  If  plow  and  harrow  are  used  in 
vegetable  garden,  see  tliat  tliey  are  in  full  good 
trim.  Keep  all  utensils  under  cover,  an«I  tliey 
will  last  longer.  A  grindstone  is  a  very  useful 
utensil  upon  an  estate;  unless  carefulness  ac- 
companies industry,  something  will  go  wrong. 

Plants  in  pots  or  tubs  in  cellar  or  cold  pits, 


should  get  light  and  air  in  open  weather.    Se 
the  cellar  door  open  all  day ;  also  take  off  the 
covers  of  pits  or  frames. 

Ladies  may  water  their  window  plants  sparing- 
ly at  this  season ;  but  give  thcin  all  the  light  in 


daytime.    When  plants  need  water,  tliey  should 
get  as  much  at  a  time  as  will  moisten  the  soil 
wholly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots; — so  pots 
should  not  be  full  of  soil.        Keex  Delveb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B^STIAIV'S    I»E»FECTIO]V    BEETS. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  two  new  va- 
rieties of  beet,  grown  by  G.  Bastian,  a  success- 
ful market  gardener  of  Philadelphia,  the  stock 
of  seed  of  which  has  been  grown  for  tlie  well 
known  seedsman,  H.  A.  Dreeb,  of  this  dty. 
By  careful  selection,  and  crossing  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  lias  at  length  accomplished  his  long 
dierislied  desideratum  of  producing  a  beet  quite 
as  early  as  tlie  Bassano,  (or  Early  White  beet, 
as  it  is  called  by  our  truckers,)  but  having  the 
advantage  over  that  variety,  in  boiling  red,  in- 
stead of  white,  and  being  unifonnly  good  in 
shape,  extremely  tender  and  delicate  in  flavor, 
and  valuable,  not  only  as  an  "extra  early,"  va- 
riety, but  for  successive  planting  during  the 


season  (in  this  vicinity)  up  to  tlie  middle  of 
August,  for  the  market  as  well  as  the  family 
kitchen  garden.  Bastion's  Early  Turnip  Beet 
must  prove  a  great  acquisition. 

By  the  same  course  of  careful  selection  lie  has 
also  improved  the  Half-long  Blood  Beet,  fixing 
its  character  for  uniform  smooth  growth,  dark 
blood  color,  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  combined 
with  earliness.  Following  immediately  after 
the  "  Extra  Early,"  it  must  also  prove  valuable. 
We  can  safely  recommend  the  ai)ove  two  va- 
rieties. 

Many  of  our  garden  vegeiables  may  be  im- 
proved in  the  same  way,  by  continuous  careful 
selection  and  crossing. 


ROOT  CROPS. 

Extractii  from  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  IllinoiH 

Inditfitrial  UniverBity,  Jan.,  18ti9, 

BY  JONATHAN   PEBIAM. 


It  is  altogether  useless  for  tlie  slovenly  or 
negligent  farmer  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
root  crops,  since  being  of  slow  growth  at  first, 
produced  from  minute  seeds,  and  requiring  much 
labor  as  compared  with  corn,  wheat  and  otlier 
grain  producing  plants,  lie  will  be  sure  of  failure. 
In  fact,  tlie  so  called  gardens  or  truck  patches 
of  many  otlierwise  good  fanners,  are  a  by-wortl 
and  laughing  stock  to  tlie  passer-by,  the  home 
of  every  vile  weed  that  will  grow  in  the  climate. 

Tliere  certainly  is  need  of  qgricultural  colleges 
in  a  country  where  more  than  one-half  of  tlie 
farmers  are  content  to  live  for  three-fourtlis  of 
the  year  on  bread  and  meat,  with  perliaps  a 
scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  vegetables, 
when  one  hundred  dollars  exiiended  in  seed  and 
labor  upon  a  single  acre,  would  produce  more 
healthful  and  better  sustenance  than  double  the 
amount  exjwnded  in  pork  and  flour,  and  doctor's 
bills,  beside  tlie  enhanceil  pleasure  In  higlier  en- 
joyment of  life,  prodiice<l  by  a  table  laden  with 
various  veget'tble  productions,  important  among 
which  are  tulierous  an<l  otlier  root  crops. 

It  is  alisolutcly  essential  to  success  in  the  eco- 
nomical cultivation  of  tliese  crojis,  that  tlie  land 
be  in  a  high  condition,  or  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  so  by  deep  ploughing,  lieavy  manuring, 
and  the  cultivation  of  some  hoed  crt)p  of  easy 
culture,  as  corn  and  potatoes. 

Attention  is  also  nei-essary  to  tlie  nature  of 


the  soil.  If  it  is  wet  or  tenadous,  it  roust  be 
rendei"ed  dry  and  friable  by  drainage  and  ma- 
nures, which  will  act  mechanically  as  well  as 
cliemically,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  root 
crops,  except  alliaceous  ones,  as  the  onion  fami- 
ly, do  not  like  recent  manuring,  unless  it  be 
compost,  since  it  causes  them  to  grow  forked 
and  knobliy.  The  time  spent  in  properly  pre- 
paring tlie  land  will  be  anifily  repaid  in  the  per- 
fection and  quantity  ot  the  crop.     •  •  • 

We  now  come  to  the  field  culture  of  tlie  beet, 
parsnip,  carrot,  ruta  baga  and  turnip.  It  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  cultivation 
of  root  crops  are  of  any  economical  value  as 
compared  with  the  corn  crop,  as  estimated  ac- 
conlingto  the  value  produced  for  a  given  amount 
of  labor.  If  it  costs  ten  dollars  to  piDduce  an 
acre  of  corn,  yielding  fifty  busliels,  it  will  cost 
eighty  dollars  to  protluce  an  acre  of  beets,  yield- 
ing 1,000  bushels.  Your  com  stands  you  in 
twenty  cents  iier  busliel,  your  beets  stand  you 
in  eight  cents  per  bushel,  tlierefore  we  can  pro- 
duce 400  bushels  of  corn  for  tlie  same  labor  that 
we  can  1,000  bushels  of  beets. 

Kuta  bagas  and  turnips  will  cost  somewhat 
less,  but  are  not  so  good  for  feetling. 

Parsnips  and  carrots  will  cost  as  much  as  your 
beets,  and  will  not  produce  so  much  per  acre, 
but  are  ridier  for  feeding. 

Consequently,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  the 
stock  farmer,  at  the  present  time,  to  prove  tlie 
economical  value  of  tlie  roots  as  a  fattening 
crop,  wlien  raised  ujion  old  and  recently  manured 
land,  but  place  root  crops  in  their  proper  place 


in  the  rotation,  and  they  will  make  a  difl'erent 
exhibit. 

In  breaking  up  a  clover  lay,  trench-plough  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  fall  ten  inches  deep,  paring 
the  sod  as  thin  as  possible.  Harrow  and  roll  in 
the  spring,  when  diy,  until  it  is  perfectly  fria- 
ble, drill  your  beets  in  before  corn-planting  time, 
thirty  inches  apart,  tend  with  a  horse  as  much 
as  ix)ssible,  and  besides  once  thinning  and  once 
hoeing,  you  sliould  have  but  little  more  to  do 
until  they  ai'e  gathered.  This  will  reduce  tlie 
cost  one-half,  and  you  may  confidently  expect 
from  seven  to  nine  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Ruta  bagas  may  be  sown  upon  sod.  Trench- 
plough  in  the  spring,  say  about  May  20th  to 
June  1st,  and  sow  turnips  broadcast,  after  early 
cut  grass,  or  even  as  late  as  August  1st. 

Mangle  wurzel  lieet  is  the  sort  particularly 
adapted  to  field  culture,  from  its  liabit  of  grow- 
ing one-half  of  its  lengMi  out  of  the  ground,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  fifty  tons  having  been 
produced  per  acre.  It  is  eaten  greedily  by  cat- 
tle, slieep  aud  hogs,  both  tops  and  roots,  and 
four  busliels  will  fatten  as  far  as  one  liushel  of 
corn,  as  usually  fed,  and  they  leave  tlie  land  In 
the  best  possible  condition,  witliout  reploughing 
for  ai.y  crop  or  small  grain. 

But  it  is  especially  to  the  farmer  of  but  few 
acres,  who  wishes,  nevertlieless,  to  fatten  as 
much  stock  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  his  soil,  that  root  crops  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  Upon  a  farm  of  160  acit;s,  and 
less,  lialf  may  be  devoted  to  grass  and  hay, 
twenty  acres  to  root  crops — beets,  ruta  bagas, 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  aud  potatoes — as  fol- 
lows :  ten  acres  to  beets,  five  acres  to  ruta  bagas 
and  turnips,  three  acres  to  potatoes,  and  two 
acres  to  carrots  and  (larsnips,  the  latter  two  to 
be  fed  to  liorses  and  miicli  cows,  twenty  acres 
to  wlieat  or  barky,  twenty  acres  to  com,  and 
twenty  acres  to  oats  or  rye. 

In  the  rotation  liere  mentioned,  the  manure 
should  be  applied  to  the  corn  land  and  the  sod 
before  trenching  for  the  root  crop. 

Within  five  years  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 

guarantee,  if  all  the  crops,  except  wheat,  barley 

and  potatoes,  were  fed  to  stock,  and  the  manure 

saved  and  faithfully  applied  to  the  land,  that  the 

produce  of  the  farm,  in  each  ordinary  season 

thereafter,  would  be,  starting  with  good  arable 

prairie  land,  faithfully  worked,  160  to  200  tons 

bay,  or  its  equivalent  in  meadow,  15,0(X)  bushels 

lieets,  5,000  busliels  ruta  bagas  and  turni]i8,  6(X) 

to  900  bushels  potatoes,  and  800  bushels  each  of 

carrots  and  parsnips.    This  would  give  nearly 

23,000  bushels  of  roots,  besides  potatoes,  which 

shoidd  produce  50,(X)0  pounds  of  beef,  mutton 

and  pork,  annually,  which,  at  five  cents  per 

pound,  would  amount  to  $2,500  per  annum,  as 

tlie  prmluct  of  tlie  twenty  acres,  besides  the 
value  of  tlie  )X)lato  crop. 

But  it  is  to  the  villager,  or  occupant  of  from 

one  to  five  acres,  tliat  the  cultivation  of  root 

I  crops  are  espedally  valuable.     We  have  sliown 

the  quantities  of  tlie  different  root  crops  that 

I  can  be  raised  per  acre,  and  tliey  are  not  fancy 

'  sketches  by  any  means,  but  are  below  wliat  are 

often  raiseil.    I  myself  assisted,  wlien  a  mere 

boy,  in  tlie  cidtivation  of  two-thirds  of  an  sere 

of  ruta  bagas,  in  18:J9,  the  product  of  which 

was  l,.^i00  busliels  i^er  acre,  individual  roots 

weighing  twelve  to  sixteen  (xiunds  each ;  and  I 

have  also  in  mind  a  prize  crop  of  parsnips  raised 

in  tlie  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  18:i9,  of  27  tons  8  cwt. 

per  acre — 30  tons  1,440  pounds  of  tlie  present 

day — 1,221>  bushels  per  acre  at  50  pounds  per 

bushel.    The  carrot  will  produce  usually,  more 

tlian  iiarsnips,  and  four  bushels  are  considered 

as  good  for  feeding  as  one  bushel  of  com  meal. 

Tlie  priiidpal  value  of  carrots,  liowever,  is  in 

feeding  with  grain,  from  its  peculiar  pectine, 

and  its  action  on  the  digestive  organs,  enabling 

them  to  more  readily  assimilate  tlie  otlier  food. 

But  to  return  to  tlie  village  farmer.     Half  an 

acre  in  lieets  will  produce  750  busliels,  and  the 

mature  leaves,  stripped  off  from  time  to  tlm«. 
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will  ti-ed  a  cow  at  iiiglit  ami  four  hogs  princi-  ; 
pally  (luring  tlie  suiunier  and  fall,  and  give  for  j 
fectling  for  six  nionllis  in  the  year,  over  four  ' 
bushels  iKir  day,  which  will  fatten  one  cow  and  , 
feed  another  for  milk ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  paisnijis  will  thoroughly  fatten  the  four  hogs,  j 
l)eside8  feeding  four  more  growing  ones  until 
the  next  spring.     Thus  the  village  farmer  of 
five  aci'es  may  raise  one  and  a-half  acres  of  \ 
beets,  parsniiH  and  jwtatoes,  half  an  acre  of  I 
other  vegetables,  one  to  two  acres  of  strawber-  i 
ries  and  other  small  fruits,  besides  com  and  j 
other  crops.  j 

The  sugar  beet,  I  believe,  b  destined  to  work 
a  great  change  in  the  husbandry  of  many  por- 
tions of  our  prairie  land,  and  "I  see  no  reason, 
ju<lging  fiom  its  success  In  France  and  Germany, 
why  it  may  not  only  supply  us  w  ith  sugar,  both 
for  consum|)tion  and  export,  but,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  establishments  for  its  mamifacture,  so 
alter  the  system  of  rotation  as  to  Ije  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  Its  success,  once  estal>- 
lished,  will  add  millions  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  may  be 
brought  into  the  rotation  once  in  four  years,  or 
oflener,  by  tluj  application  of  maiutre.  A  good 
rotation,  where  cattle  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of 
the  sugar  mill  and  the  mamire  ap])lied  to  the 
land,  would  be  twice  in  a  five-year  rotation, 
vlr :  on  sward  trench-ploughed,  to  l)e  followed 
with  small  grain,  then  corn  with  all  the  manure, 
then  beets,  to  1>e  followed  by  small  grain  and 
grass,  half  of  the  farm  to  be  in  gntss  all  the 
time,  which  woidd  give  32  acres  each  year  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  sugar. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops,  which  has  add- 
ed so  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  enabled 
that  country  to  support  its  nullions  of  popida- 
tion,  is  not  simply  due  to  tlie  actual  money  viUue 
of  the  crop  produced,  but  to  the  enhanced  value 
accruing  to  the  land  by  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  h(^  thereon,  thereby  increasing  the 
production  of  tlie  cereals  by  more  than  double 
over  former  years,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  us, 
with  our  de<?p  rich  virgin  soil,  that  we  do  not 
produce  of  wheat,  oats,  rje  and  grass,  one-half 
tliat  produced  per  acre  by  the  English  cidtivator, 
and  the  difference  is  principally  owing  to  tlie 
introduction  of  root  culture  in  that  country, 
with  its  attendant  necessity,  deep  ploughing  ; 
and  the  time  is  certainly  coming  wlien  we  too 
must  adopt  some  such  system  to  renovate  our 
already  partially  worn  land,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  soon  be  enable«l  to  institute  expe- 
riments here  that  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  facts 
connected  with  the  renovation  (<f  our  soils  by 
drainage,  deep  culture,  rotation  of  crops,  a 
knowledge  of  soils  and  their  adaptability  to  cer- 
tain crops,  and  the  economical  value  of  feeding 
carefully  upon  our  farms  the  product  of  our 
soil.  This  very  county  of  Champaign,  which 
was  formerly  noted  for  its  fine  stock,  is  now  de- 
pendant upon  Texas  and  the  Red  river  country 
for  the  steers  she  fattens.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  our  land,  we  must  engage  more 
in  mixed  husbandry,  and  in  order  tliat  our  land 
may  carry  its  full  maximum  of  st<x:k,  we  must 
come  sooner  or  later  to  the  raising  of  root  crops, 
unless  something  shall  be  discovered  liereafier 
which  will  take  their  place.  1  should  consider 
it  one  of  llie  most  imi>ortant  and  interesting  ex- 
periments that  this  Univereity  coidd  institute, 
not  that  I  suppose  that  an  experiment  in  any 
direction,  instituted  an<l  carried  out  by  any  pub- 
lic institution,  could  l)e  prosecuted  as  cheajjy  as 
by  a  private  individual,  on  account  of  tlie  fact 
that  tlie  minute  record  kept,  and  other  olwtacles 
attending  any  public  undertaking,  tends  to  en- 
hance tlje  cost  thereof;  nevertheless,  the  results 
arrived  at  are  certain,  and  consequently  carry 
weight  with  them.    •  •  •  • 

A  curious  fart  in  the  cultivation  of  roots,  is 
that  stated  by  Mr.  Stevens,  embo«lied  in  an 
agricultural  report  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1847, 


that  in  the  cultivation  of  Swedes,  the  drills  27 
inches  apait  and  the  plants  12  inches  in  the 
row,  an  average  weight  of  8  iwiuids  would  give 
the  enormous  yii'ld  of  (Jl>  tons  4  cwt.,  English, 
or  15r),000  11)8.  =  2,592  bushels  jHjr  acre.  There- 
fore, if  we  reduce  the  average  weight  per  root 
of  this  crop  2  pounds,  or  wouKl  diminish  the 
yield  (545  bushels  jier  acre,  at  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  it  would  pay  the  whole  expense  of  cul- 
tivating and  gathering  the  crop;  hence  we  see 
the  necessity  in  root  culture  of  rich,  clean  laiul 
and  careful  cultivation,  and,  in  fact,  a  lesson 
may  be  learned  thereby  that  w  ill  suit  as  well  for 
many  other  croja.  As  regards  the  feeding  of 
root  croje,  the  Hat  while  turnips  should  be  fed 
first,  then  sugar  beets,  if  any  raised,  then  ruta 
baga,  and  lastly  mangle  wiirzel.  These  last 
niay  be  kept  good  even  to  .June  or  July,  w  ith 
care.  I  would  not,  from  any  reniarks  lierein 
set  foith,  have  it  understood  that  I  consider 
that  the  time  has  come  for  making  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nxjt  crops  an  economical  or  necessary 
part  of  Illinois  agriculture  at  present,  except  in 
the  case  of  small  farms  and  village  plats.  Tlie 
great  draw  bark,  however,  is  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
|ier  help  for  their  cultivation  at  the  right  time; 
neverthekss,  I  do  assert  that,  as  the  country  is 
more  densely  settk^d,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  necessary,  and  that  even  now  near  cities 
and  villages,  where  helj)  and  manure  is  plenty, 
it  may  well  become  an  important  pait  of  ordl 
nary  liusbandry. 

-  —     m    ♦    ^         

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Oiu  Neglected  Native  Evergreen  Trees. 

BY    WALTKR    EI.DEK, 

LANDSUAPE  OARUKNKR,   PUILAUKLflll A,    PA. 


little  corn  on  the  ear.  The  hogs  fattened  much 
faster  with  this  feeil  than  when  they  were  fed 
with  all  the  raw  corn  they  would  eat,  with  bran 
slop  for  drink. — AyrkultunU  Report. 


For  tlie  Practical  Fanner. 
Notes  from  "How  Crops  Feed." 

«Y   J.    H.    FOSTER. 


Northern  yellow  pine  is  named  PlmntmUift 
by  MiniArx,  and  Pfmti*  glabra  of  Walter. 
This  handsome  tree  is  too  little  cultivated  upon 
pleasiue  grounds,  and  yet  It  is  one  of  our  most 
ornamental  evergreens,  and  flourishes  ujjon 
both  i)oor  and  rich  soils.  Samuel  J.  Siiarp- 
LE8.S,  the  well  known  bieinler  of  Jei-sey  cows, 
South-Down  slieep  and  Chester  |iigs,  has  several 
fine  specimens  (>f  this  pine  uiK>n  his  pleasure 
grounds  in  Ch«»ster  county,  Pa.  It  grows  as 
thrifty  as  the  Scotch  pine,  and  is  fully  etjual  to 
it ;  its  foliage  is  a  tieep  green ;  that  of  the  Scotch 
is  more  silvery ;  yet  tlwir  habits  are  very  simi- 
lar. JosiAH  IIuoPES,  in  his  "Book  of  Ever- 
greens," says :  "  In  an  ornamental  point  of  view 
it  compares  favorably  w  ith  the  majority  of  our 
cultivated  foreign  si»ecies."  Thomas  Meehan, 
in  his  "  Handbook  of  Ornamental  Trees,"  com- 
mends it  highly  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Our  Northern  holly,  //e.r  opaca,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  but  is  too  seldom 
set  out  in  ornamental  gardening.  It  is  the  only 
broad-leaved  evergreen  tree  that  endures  our 
climate;  and  besides  its  comely  hue, it  is  loaded 
with  scarlet  berries  in  fall  and  all  winter,  wlilch 
make  it  very  strikingly  ornamental.  It  attains 
a  lieight  from  tw  enty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and 
flourishes  as  well  in  |)oor  soils,  without  culture, 
as  with  nursing  upon  rich  lands.  It  should 
universally  be  st>t  out  upon  pleasure  grounds. 
There  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  it  growing 
upon  tlje  wealthy  estate  of  General  Pleason- 
TON,  near  Philadelphia,  which  is  very  Iiighly 
admired  by  those  who  have  n(»ticed  it — indeed, 
no  arborist  can  look  upon  this  holly  without 
admiring  it. 

Making  a  Home  Market  for  Potatoes. 

A  fanner  f  f  Dubuque  county,  Iowa,  fin<ling 
that  he  could  obtain  oidy  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  potatoes  at  a  market  fifteen  miles 
distant,  concluded  to  use  them  in  feeding  his 
hogs.  At  first  he  gave  them  raw ;  but  after- 
wards l)oiled  thefn  and  mashed  them  while  hot; 
antl  put  one  bucket  of  bran  to  three  of  i)oUt«es, 
adding  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  slop.  He 
gave  this  mixture  throe  limes  a  day  with  a 


[ContlnucU  from  j)nge  228,  vol.  7.] 
In  the  "Recapitulation  of  the  atmospheric 
siipjilies  of  food  to  crops,"  on  p.  Do,  is  given  an 
interesting  table  showing  (in  eleven  cases,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  eleven  years,  at  seven 
dillerent  places,)  the  amount  of  nitrogen  an- 
lumlly  brought  down  by  the  atmospheric  waters 
upon  an  acie  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen  thus 
aflorded  varied  greatly :  from  less  than  two  to 
nearly  twmty-one  pounds  per  acre,  the  average 
being  eight  and  three-quarter  ^xjunds  in  an  ave- 
rage annual  fall  of  water,  snow,  etc.,  of  4,867,- 
075  pounds. 

To  see  that  this  source  of  nitrogen  is  inade- 
quate, it  is  but  necessary  to  refer  to  the  amount 
removed  from  an  acre  in  the  removal  of  a  goo<l 
crop  of  wheat  (and  straw)  or  of  either  meadow 
or  clover  hay.  In  a  crop  of  wheat  of  28  bushek 
there  is  over  45  jxnnuls  of  nitrogen  ;  in  two  and 
a-half  tons  of  meadow  hay  5U  pounds,  and  in  a 
like  quantity  of  clover  hay  108  pounds. 

Tlie  average  annual  supply  of  nitrogen  from 
the  atmospheric  waters  is  etjual  to  a  dressing  ol 
about  sixty  pounds  of  good  Pemvian  gxiano. 

CONVKliSION   OF    ROCKS   INTO  SOIL. 

Jiy  action  of  freezing  water.  It  is  when 
water  insinuates  itself  into  tlie  slight  or  even 
Imperceptible  lifts,  oijened  by  expansion  and 
contiurtion  caused  by  changes  of  temperature, 
and  then  freezes,  that  the  process  becomes  more 
rapid  and  vigorous.  Water  in  the  act  of  con- 
version into  ice,  expands  one-fifteenth  of  its 
bulk,  and  the  force  thus  exerted  is  sufficient  to 
hurst  vessels  of  the  strongest  materials.  In  cold 
latitudes  or  altitudes  this  agency,  working 
througli  many  years,  accomplishes  stui)endous 
i-esults. 

A  smooth,  clean  pebble,  of  the  very  compact 
Jura  limestone,  if  moistened  with  wafer  and 
exjxwed  over  night  to  sharp  frost,  on  thawing  is 
muddy  with  tlie  detached  jwrtides.  Thus  acts 
one  of  the  many  forces  at  work,  and  which  have 
worked  for  thousands  of  years  to  destroy  the 
original  forms  of  rocks,  and  convert  their  sub- 
stance into  soil.     Anotlier  force  is  that  of 

Moving  mtter  or  ice.  In  the  mountains  be- 
gin as  rills  the  streams  of  water,  which,  gather- 
ing volume  in  their  ilescent,  unite  below  to  fonn 
vast  rivers  that  flow  unceasingly  into  tlie  ocean. 
These  streams  score  their  channels  into  the 
firmest  rooks.  Each  grain  of  loosened  material, 
as  carried  downward  by  the  current,  cuts  the 
rock  along  whiclj  it  is  dragged,  so  long  as  it  is 
in  motion.  The  sides  of  the  channel  being  un- 
dermined and  loosened  by  exposure  to  tlie 
frosts,  fall  into  the  stream.  In  time  of  floods, 
and  always  when  tlie  path  of  the  river  has  a 
rapid  descent,  the  mere  momentum  of  the  water 
acts  powerfully  upon  any  inequalities  of  surface 
that  oppose  its  course,  tearing  away  the  rocky 
walls  of  its  channel.  The  blocks  atul  grains  of 
stones  thus  set  in  motion,  grind  each  other  to 
smaller  fragments,  and  when  the  turbid  waters 
dear  themselves  in  a  lake  or  estuary,  there  re- 
sults a  bed  of  gravel,  sand  or  soil. 

^Ic^ion  of  glaciers.  "  TIr-sc  appear  like  mo- 
tionless ice-fields,  but  tliey  are  frozen  rivers, 
rising  in  perpetual  snows  and  melting  into  water 
after  having  readied  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  below 
the  limits  of  frost.  Tlie  snow  that  accumulates 
on  the  frozen  peaks  of  high  mountains,  which 
are  bathed  by  moist  winds,  descends  the  slopes 
by  it,s  ow  II  weight.  •  •  •  Under  tlie  pressure 
of  accumulation,  the  snow  is  compacted  to  ice. 
Mingled  witli  the  suow  are  masses  of  rock, 


broken  irom  the  higher  piniiaclea  of  the  iiio'Ui- 
tains.  •  •  •  The  rocky  bed  of  the  glacier  is 
broken,  and  ploughed  by  the  stones  frozen  into 
Its  sides  and  bottom.  The  glacie^r  llius  moves 
fntil  it  descends  so  low  that  ice  cannot  exist, 
and  gradually  dissolves  into  a  torrent  whose 
waters  are  always  thick  with  iniid.     •  •  • 

"  The  Itlione,  which  is  chiefly  fed  from  gla- 
ciers of  the  Alps,  transports  such  a  volume  of 
rock-dust,  that  its  muddy  waters  may  l)e  traced 
tor  six  or  seven  miles  after  they  have  poured 
themselves  into  the  Mediterranean." 

Chemical  action  of  icater  and  nir.  "  Water 
by  chemically  uniting  itself  to  the  mineral,  or 
to  some  ingredient  of  the  mineral,  forms  in 
many  instances  a  new  comp<nind,  which,  by 
being  softer  and  more  bulky  than  the  original 
substance,  is  the  first  step  towanis  further 
change." 

"  As  a  solvent,  water  exercises  the  most  im- 
portant influence  in  disintegrating  minerals.  *  • 
The  minerals  which  compose  siliceous  rocks  are 
all  arted  on  perceptibly  by  jiure  water.  •  •  ♦ 
The  solvent  artion  is  so  slii;ht  upon  a  smooth 
mass  of  the  mineral,  as  hardly  to  be  jierceptible, 
because  the  action  is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
surface.  Pulverization,  which  increasf'S  the  sur- 
face enormously,  increases  the  solvent  effect  in 
a  similar  proportion." 

"  In  nature  we  never  deal  with  pure  water, 
but  with  water  holding  in  solution  various  mat- 
ters, either  derived  from  the  air  or  from  the  soil. 
These  substances  modify,  and  in  most  cases  en- 
hance, the  solvent  pover  of  water."  The  more 
common  impurities  of  water  which  enhance  its 
solvent  powers,  are. 

Carbonic  acid.  "  This  gaseous  substance  is 
absorbed  by  or  dissolved  in  all  natural  waters, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  •  •  •  Carbonated 
water  has  a  higher  sf)lvent  power.  •  •  •  The 
quantity  (by  volume)  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000 
\mns  of  rain-water  varies  from  8  to  90,"  while 
"  water  at  common  temperature  and  pressure  is 
capable  of  taking  up  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas." 
''  In  tlie  capillary  water  of  soils  it  has  been  no- 
ticed to  exist  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent. 
"  The  weaker  action  of  these  dilute  solutions, 
when  continued  through  long  periods  of  time, 
and  extending  over  an  immense  surface,  never- 
tlieless  accomplishes  results  of  vast  signifi- 
cance." 

Solutions  of  alkali — Salts.  "Rain-water 
contains  also  a  minute  quantity  of  salts  of  am- 
monia. The  water  of  springs  and  rivers  ac- 
quires from  the  rocks  and  soil,  salts  of  soda  and 
potash,  of  lime  and  magnesia.  These  solutions, 
dilute  tliough  they  are,  greatly  surpass  pure 
water,  or  even  carbonated  water  in  their  solvent 
and  disintegrating  action," 

Oxygen  also  is  a  powei-fiil  aid  in  tlie  fonning 
of  soils  from  rocks,  through  its  power  of  com- 
bining with  most  substances. 


'VTHICH  IS  THE  BEST  ROTATION? 

The  answer  to  this  will  differ  in  difl^erent 
sertions,  and  is  dependable  on  soil,  locations  as 
regards  markets,  climate,  ard  proximity  to  trans- 
portatH>n  routes,  eitlier  by  land  or  by  water. 

The  half  dozen  fine  agricultural  counties  ,.^ 
around  Pliiladelphia  are  fast  drifting,  with  or  ^1 
without  the  consent  of  tlieir  owners,  into  dairy 
districts  for  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  There  may 
be  many  other  incidental  sources  of  profit,  but 
dairy  pro<lucts  now  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
main  staples.  For  butter  tlieir  repuUtion  is 
already  established.  They  will  in  time  become 
equally  noted  for  cheese  of  a  fine  quality ;  and 
tlie  dairy  business  in  each  one  of  its  branches, 
for  tlie  section  around  Philadelphia,  may  be  said 
to  have  remarkable  natural  advantages.  These 
have  often  been  adverte<l  to  in  our  paper. 

The  essential  element  of  the  dairy  business  is 
pasturage.  To  get  this  up,  and  to  keep  it  up,  it 
is  well  to  examine  wliether  our  present  rotation 
of  crops  is  tlie  best  under  all  circumstances  to 
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secure  the  greatest  amount  of  summer  and  win- 
ter food  for  cows.    The  more  provender  the 
more  cows,  and  tlie  more  cows  the  more  profit. 
If  we  have  any  rotation  here  at  all,  it  is  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.    The  ploughing  from  first  to 
last  does  not  exceed  five  inches.    The  manure 
made  during  tlie  preceding  winter  and  spring, 
and  frequently  exposed  for  months  to  the  wea- 
ther unprotected,  is  hauled  out  after  oats-har- 
vest, and  applied  to  wheat,  which  is  also  seeded 
with  gi-ass,  (timothy  in  fall  or  clover  in  spring,) 
which  is  allowed  to  lay  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
when  it  runs  out  or  gets  short,  and  has  to  be 
ploughed  again,  and  go  through  wliat  is  called 
the  rotation.    This  system  is  not  only  intrinsi- 
cally wrong,  but  it  is  especially  bad,  for  the  ob- 
ject sought  to  be  attained — the  luxuriant  and 
perm..nent  growth  of  the  grasses  and  inciden- 
tally of  such  otlier  crops  as  will  aid  the  dairy- 
man in  keeping  the  largest  number  of  cows  the 
year  round. 

It  is  wrong  from  a  scientific  stand-point;  and 
that  the  resulting  steady  and  inevitable  leak  in 
tlie  farmer's  net  income  has  not  been  also  prac- 
tlcally  seen  and  felt,  is  because  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  as  a  dairy  section  are 
so  great  as  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  make 
tlie  business  a  profitable  one  in  spite  of  it. 

'i  lie  fiist  most  obvious  defect  in  the  present 

system  is  in  applying  manure  to  tlie  wheat  at  a 

time  when  its  strength  is  to  a  great  extent  lost 

and  dissipated  by  previous  exposure  in  the  yard 

or  in  the  field,  thus  taking  it  away  from  the 

corn  crop  (a  gross  feeder),  which  can  hardly  be 

suifeited  with  manure,  and  applying  it  to  one 

w  hich  does  not  need  such  stimulation,  and  is 
injured  by  it. 

2d,  By  tlie  common  rotation,  of  having  but 
one  hoed  crop  in  8  or  10  years,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  by  thorough  aeration  and  pul- 
verization is  necessarily  lost  sight  of.  It  will 
hardly  l)e  saying  too  much,  that  the  interven- 
tion of  another  hoed  crop,  or  tlie  necessity  for 
an  additional  ploughing  and  stirring  of  the  soil, 
for  one  season,  would  almost  be  equivalent  to 
another  manuring.  Iloed  crojis  are  always 
conijiaratively  improvers  of  land  as  distinguish- 
ed from  wlieat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc.,  which 
mature  their  seed  wliere  they  grow,  and  are 
essentially  exhausting  crops. 

3d,  A  single  hoed  crop  (the  corn)  gives  but 
one  chance  for  12-iiich  ploughing,  and  the  tho- 
rough (ncoriwration  by  repeated  stirrings  and 
culture,  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements 
of  plant  food,  and  the  complete  mixture  of  soil 
and  subsoil.  The  chemical  combinations  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  are  thereby 
lost— this  one  chance  being  seldom  embraced. 

By  the  plan  proposed,  we  are  certain  of  a  far 
better  corn  crop,  much  more  valuable  interme- 
diate crops,  and  a  far  lietter  wlieat  crop,  to  be 
followed  by  fai  more  luxuriant  grass  cro|is. 

We  suggest  ploughing  in  tlie  fall  for  corn,  12 
inc^les  deep,  leaving  the  upturned  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  tlie  elements — alternate 
freezing  and  thawing— and  to  haul  out  through 
the  winter  (a  comparativt  ly  Insure  season,)  and 
spread  over  the  surface  thus  upturneil,  all  the 
manure  as  fast  as  it  is  made.    This  in  tlie  spring 
should  be  ploughed  down  shallow,  with  a  single  i 
pair  of  horses,  so  as  not  to  bury  it  too  far  below 
tlie  corn  roots  in  their  early  groicth.    Aft«r  tlie 
corn  is  six  indies  high,  (the  kind  being  varied  ' 
according  to  the  lieight  of  the  corn,)  the  ailfi- 
vator  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop  an  hour 
except  in  rainy  weather.  ' 

It  Is  generally  believed  by  farmers  that  ma- 
nure applied  to  corn,  leaves  the  ground  too  rich 
for  oats,  which  often  falls  down  from  an  exces- 
sive growth  of  straw.  Our  proposed  system 
partially  remedies  this  difficulty,  by  tlie  «leep 
ploughing,  bringing  up  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soil,  which  analysis  shows  to  W  elements  in 
the  straw  of  oats,  wheat,  etc.,  whidi  is  thus  stif- 
feiietl  by  their  presence.  Tlie  oats  crop  is  not 
considered  a  profitable  cropliere;  were  if  not 


for  the  straw,  it  would  hardly  be  cultivated  at 
all  in  many  places.  We  might  not  discard  it  al- 
together, but  if  raised,  we  would  aim  for  not 
less  than  C5  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Let  us  suppose  a  100-acre  farm  divided  into 
ten  fields  ten  acres  each,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
plouglied  up  every  year.     The  first  season  we 
have  our  regular  corn  field,  producing  80  to  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.    Two  acres  of  this  in  the 
fall  could  be  easily  cleared  in  time  to  sow  rye 
for  soiling,  for  use  the  following  spring.    This 
gives  an  eariy  succulent  feed  for  cows,  to  be 
mown  off  and  given  them  ('ally.    This  patch  of 
rye  can  be  cleared  off  in  time  to  sow  with  corn 
in  drills,  cutting  the  rye  dear  through  in  strips, 
so  as  to  sow  the  corn  successively  as  cleared. 
One  acre  we  would  sow  thick  with  oats,  say  4 
to  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  for  soiling,  leaving  us 
six  acres,     Thi-ee  acres  of  these  we  would  de- 
vote to  potatoes  and  root  crops,  cabbages,  sugar 
lieets,  pai-snips,  carrots,  or  ruta-bagas,  and  the 
remaining  three  acres  we  might  have  in  oats.— 
The  sugar  beets  would  be  preferable  to  the 
otlier  roots,  because  they  can  be  removed  from 
tlie  soil  eariy  and  in  ample  time  to  admit  of 

seeding  with  rye  or  wheat  and  grass  seeds,  as 
usual. 

We  would  not  sow  either  rye  or  wheat  with 
a  view  to  profit,  but  merely  as  incidental  to  the 
seeding  down  in  grass,  and  for  the  advantage  of  j 
ha^•ing  straw,  more  than  any  profit  from  the  I 


grain.    This  system,  we  believe,  will  give  us 
far  better  crops  of  corn,  a  far  more  profitable 
return  from   the  intermediate    croiw   between 
corn  and  wheat,  a  much  better  wheat  crop,  and 
finally  a  more  successful  catch  of  the  grass  seed 
and  more  permanent  pasturage.    It  embraces 
soiling  to  a  partial  extent,  and  with  it  doubles 
and  trebles  the  amount  of  manure,  admits  the 
keeping  of  a  larger  number  of  cows,  and  is  an 
improved,  constantly  improving  and  self-reno- 
vating system,  to  be  recommended  where  the 
object  is  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  land. 

Slight  modifications  will  suggest  to  fanners 
in  different  locations,  according  to  circumstances, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate. 

The  gist  of  this  system  is  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  number  of  acres  in  grass,  which  can 
also  be  kept  up  by  top-dressings  of  plaster,  lime 
or  superphosphates,  diminishing  annually  the 
amount  to  be  broken  up,  and  will  finally  result 
In  the  iiermanent  appropriation  of  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  acres  in  one  part  of  the  farm  to  grow 
such  a  varied  supply  of  food  as  is  necessary  for 
consumption  on  the  farm. 

The  Increased  quantities  of  manure,  resulting 
from  the  incix'ased  amount  of  stock  which  the 
land  will  then  be  able  to  carry,  and  the  greatei- 
attention  to  economical  saving  of  this  manure, 
will  result  in  half  the  amount  of  land  producing 
more  corn,  oats,  loots,  grass,  tlian  under  the  old 
system. 
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tion  with  some  other  base.  Thus  when  muriate 
of  ammonia  was  filtered  through  the  soil,  the 
ammonia  was  removed,  and  a  corresijonding 
quantity  of  lime,  in  combination  with  muriatic 
add,  was  found  in  the  filtered  liquid.  In  the 
same  way  sulphate  of  ix)tash  was  deprived  of  its 
base,  and  the  liquid  collected  gave  sulphate  of 
lime  on  analysis. 

Those  soils  which  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
capillary  porosity  will  condense  the  greatest 
amount  of  manurial  substances  on  their  internal 
surfaces ;  will  retain  them  longest  against  the 
adverse,  solvent  action  of  water,  and  will  give 
them  out  most  readily  to  the  rootlets  of  the 
growing  plant.  A  mass  of  adhesive  day  will 
absorb  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  available 
manure;  but  if  the  same  mass  is  rendered  fri- 
able by  mechanical  processes,  its  jiower  of  ab- 
soiption  is  amazingly  increased.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  stated,  it  is  very  dear  that  one 
way  in  wliidi  ploughing  increases  the  fertility  of 
land,  is  by  increasing  its  iwrosity  by  pulveriza- 
tion. 

Again,  many  manurial  substances  exist  in  the 
soil,  whidi  being  insoluble,  exercise  no  action  on 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  contribute  nothing  to 
their  nutrition  ;  but  by  the  slow,  though  regular 
action  of  the  frosts  and  rain,  tlie  air  and'sun- 
shine,  insoluble  and  refractoiy  compounds  are 
reduced  to  a  soluble  sUte,  and  are  appropriated 
and  held  on  deposit  by  the  soil  to  the  credit  of 
the  next  cultivated  crop.  This  explains  the 
well-known  fact  tliat  soils,  which  have  been  crop- 
ped to  the  very  vei^e  of  barrenness,  will  recover 
thdr  fertility  if  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
under  the  action  of  dimatic  influences,  to  satu- 
rate the  soil  with  the  necessary  plant  food  which 
they  have  unlocke*!  from  their  dieraical  combi- 
nations, and  given  to  the  soil  in  a  proper  physi- 
cal condition.  These  dianges  are  brought  about 
more  rapidly  when  certain  mechanical  dianges 
of  condition  are  wrought  upon  the  soil. 

Carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
agents  employed  in  bringing  tlie  insoluble  organ- 
ic matter  in  the  soil  into  that  physical  condition 
in  which  it  becomes  available  as  plant  food ;  in 
order  that  this  acid  may  be  formed,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  carbonaceous  matters  in  tlie  soil 
sliould  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
atmospliere,  from  which  they  procure  the  oxygen 
necessary  to  convert  tlieni  into  carbonic  add.— 
So  long  as  stagnant  water  remains  in  the  soil, 
or  so  long  as  the  soil  is  in  a  dense  or  a  very 
compact  condition,  it  is  impossible  for  the  carbon 
to  be  converted  into  AcUl— Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry. 


There  is  probably  no  pear  of  early  winter  ri|.ening  so  uniformly  successful  and  popular  as  tlie 
Lawrence.  It  seems  to  do  well  and  liear  proftisely  eveiy  wliere.  We  liad  it  on  our  grounds  tlie 
past  sea.son  of  the  finest  quality.    Downino  says  of  it — 

"Origin,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  first  brought  to  notice  by,WiL(OMn  and  Kino.  Tree  of  moderate 
growth,  an  eariy  and  profiise  liearer.  Fruit  ftill  medium  size,  oliovafe,  obtuse  pyriform.  Sulk 
rather  long,  inserted  in  an  irregular  cavity,  generally  at  an  indination,  and  sometimes  by  a  lip. 
Calyx  iiartially  dosed  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  surrounded  by  prominences.  Skin  fine  lemon 
yellow,  uneven,  very  thickly  covered  with  minute  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  slightly  granular, 
somewhat  butterj-,  with  a  very  rich  aromatic  flavor.  November  to  January.  This  is  unsurpassed 
among  our  winter  pears." 


The  Absorptive  Power  of  Soil. 


It  is  an  imiwrtant  discovery  of  recent  <late, 
that  soils  have  the  power  of  sejia rating,  not  only 
ammonia,  but  other  bases  also,  from  their  sohi- ' 
tions,  and  of  holdii.^  them  with  great  tenacity  j 
after  their  alisorption.  Thus  100  grains  of  day  \ 
soil,  tiiken  from  tlie  jilastic  clay  fonnation  of  j 
Eiuland,  absorbed  1,0.')0  grains  of  {Hifasli  from  ' 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  containing  one  per  I 
(•(•lit.  of  tlie  alkali.     It  is  interesting  fo  observe  I 


that  the  li»piid  was  not  in  this  case  filtered 
through  the  soil,  but  the  cold  solution  was 
merely  left  in  contact  w  ith  it  for  tw  elve  hours. 

It  lias  lieen  furtlier  shown  that  soils  have  tlie 
ability  to  separate  the  alkaline  basis  from  tin' 
acids  with  which  tliey  are  combined.  Wlien 
saline  solutions  were  slowly  filtered  through 
soils  five  or  six  Indies  deep,  the  liquids  which 
passed  through  were  deprive<l  of  their  alkaline 
bases,  as  potash,  8o<la,  ammonia,  and  magnesia, 
and  only  the  acid«  were  fo  \w  found  in  romhina- 


E£fecU  of  Deep  Cultivation  on  Com  Crop. 

At  a  farmers'  convention,  at  Edwardsville, 
Illinois,  John  C.  BiRRowsgave  tlie  following 
Illustrative  statement,  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress on  "  corn  and  its  management." 

John  L.  Gill,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  a  tract 
of  bottom  land,  which  for  forty  years  previous 
liad  never  been  ploughed  to  a  depth  exceeding 
six  inches,  and  which  had  been  dilti\ated  an- 
nually in  com  during  tlie  entire  period,  plouglied 
eleven  and  three-quarters  acres  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches,  and  subsoiled  to  a  further  depth 
of  eight  indies,  and  planted  com  May  10.— 
Tlie  adjoining  portion  of  the  tract  was  ploughed 
I  to  tlie  usual  depth  of  previous  years,  and  planted 
j  with  corn  May   7.    On  the  shallow-ploughed 
land  the  corn  came  up,  and  looked,  for  a  few 
I  weeks,  as  well  as  on  tlie  deep-ploughed  land ;  but 
when  tlie  lieat  of  July  ctme,  the  corn  on  the 
shallow-ploughed  land  came  to  a  sfaud-still ;  the 
leaves  curletl  and  drooped,  and  gave  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  suflTering  from  drought ;  while 
that  on  the  deei>-plouglied  land  was  growing 
vigorously,  and  indicated  no  lack  of  moisture. 
Tlie  result  was  that  Mr.  Gill  obtained   120 
busliels  per  acre,  while  tlie  adjoining  fields  yield- 
ed less  than  40  busliels  per  Sicr^.^Ayrirultvral 
Report. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


Transactions  of  the  "Wisconsiu  State 
Agricultural  Society. 


We  have  received  a  bound  volume  of  the 
above  for  1860,  whJcli  we  think  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  embraces  over  500 
pages,  and  besides  majis  of  tl>e  State  and  its 
pul)Iic  improvements,  with  a  recital  of  its  agri- 
cultural and  liorticultural  productions,  contains 
a  large  number  of  valuable  essays  and  addresses 
by  its  own  citizens  as  well  as  others.  These^ 
embrace  not  only  leading  subjects  connect^ 
with  tlie  agriculture  of  Wisconsin,  but  alsoythe 
elemenU  of  high  farming  everywhere ;  and  we 
have  rarely  seen  so  valuable  a  compilation. 

Alarge  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  "Prac- 
ticcU  Papers,"  (very  truthfully  so  styled,)  on 
wheat  growing,  fattening  sheep  in  winter,  sug- 
gestions to  dairymen,  nuking  of  cheese,  butter, 
sugar  beet  aud  beet  sugar,  country  roads,  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  past^lward  for  covering  houses, 
Improved  machinery,  root  crops,  artificial  stone, 
agricultural  schools,  timber  growing,  and  many 
other  subjects;  witli  abstracts  of  returns  of 
County  Agricultural  Societies.  J.  W.  IIoyt, 
tlie  Secn'tary  of  tlie  Society,  who  prepared  the 
Report,  is  entitle<l  to  the  highest  praise  for 
making  so  valuabk^  a  volume.  It  lias  one  pe- 
culiar feature  which  impressed  us  most  favora- 
bly. Recognizuig  the  lact  that  tlie  gieat  base  of 
tlie  column  of  all  human  industry  and  wealth 
is  Agriculture,  the  volume  of  Transactions  be- 
fore us  places  it  in  proper  position,  and  after- 
wards devotes  chapters  to  the  Manufacturer  of 
Wisconsin,  aud  laatli/  to  its  Commerce.  This 
is  a  stiicUy  correct  arrangement. — Agriculture 
first,  then  manufactures,  and  then  commerce — 
tlie  last  being  in  fact  but  as  a  wlieelbarrow,  or 
vehicle  of  transportation,  to  tlie  others.  It  is 
something  new  in  an  Agricultural  lieporl  to 
have  elaboi-ate  details  and  statistics  of  the  man- 
v/actures  of  a  State,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  pro- 


and  a  few  Irish,"  emigrating  to  Wisconsin, 
bringing  their  skill  and  industry  with  them, 
contributing  their  share  to  our  taxes,  and  re- 
ducing the  shaiteless  mass  of  raw  material  into 
a  mercantile  commodity  repj-esenting  wealth. 


can  be  heard  one  to  two  miles.  In  case  of  an 
accident  hapiiening,  (like  the  baby  falling  into 
the  dam,  as  described  in  last  issue  by  our  corres- 
pondent, R.,  of  Chestnut  Level,)  there  should 
be  a  pre-arranged  mode  of  notice.    The  article 


They  are  consiuners  of  the  American  farmer's  i  in  the  Canada  Farmer  says : 

produce,  at  his  very  door.    In  the  old  country  |     "  This  gong  was  found  exceeding  useful,  and 


they  consumed  tlie  wheat  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  helped  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tain foroijirnirniro^nn"'"*''  ""^  infliiBtrioa ^^^_ 

« — -^z——-^m^^^^ y. 

Improvement  of  the  Soil  by  Mechanical  J(v 
Means. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  tliat,  otlier 
things  being  equal,  the  permanently  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil  will  bear  a  direct  proportion 
to  its  depth.  By  deepening  the  soil  the  cultiva- 
tor can  change  the  cliaiucter  of  the  land  itself, 
and  also  alter  both  its  physical  qualities  and 
cliange  its  chemical  constitution,  and  thus  fit  it 
fur  bearing  other  kinds  of  plants  than  those 
which  would  be  found  naturally  growing  upon 
its  surface ;  if  tliose  should  be  considered  desira- 
ble, he  can  very  easily  increase  their  productive- 
ness. But  he  cannot  deepen  tlie  soil  witliont 
increasing  his  labor,  which  is  the  first  considera- 
tion of  tlie  fanner,  especially  here  wliere  it  bears 
so  high  a  proportion  compared  with  other  coun, 
tries ;  and  in  no  other  branch  of  business  Ls  tlie 
strictest  economy  so  essential  to  success  as  in  tlie 
one  we  are  treating  of.  But  here  science  comes 
to  his  aid  and  warrants  the  outlay,  and  suggests 
that  if  lie  deepen  his  soil  his  plants  will  have  a 
wider  range  for  their  roots  in  search  of  food 
which  will  give  increased  growth,  that  the  portion 
of  tlie  subsoil  brought  to  the  surface  by  deep 
ploughing,  will  receive  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  frost  and  rain,  by  which  previous,  perliaps 
hurtful  properties  are  altered  and  washed  out, 
that  in  times  of  drouth  tliose  roots  can  seek  the 
grateful  moisture  which  is  being  condensed  from 


a  regular  code  of  written  signals  was  used,  and 
a  copy  was  always  kept  hung  up  close  to  the 
gong,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  call  for  meals 
truck  in  accordance;  if  the  proprietor  was 
anted  by  a  visitor,  anotlier  series  of  blows 
were  used ;  if  fire  or  accident,  wliich  required 
instant  attendance,  the  gong  was  struck  rapidly 
and  forcibly  with  an  iron  hammer,  in  a  way 
quite  different  from  ordinary  requirements. — 
Fire  did  once  occur,  and  it  then  became  every 
one's  duty  to  run  rapidly  toward  the  homestead. 
These  signals  being  written  down  and  expLuiied, 
worked  to  admiration  at  tlie  time  of  the  fire ; 
the  gong  certainly  saved  the  house.  All  were 
out  but  the  motiier  when  tlie  accident  occuri-ed, 
who,  with  her  little  baby,  a  week  old,  happened 
to  be  the  only  inmates,  and  from  her  recent  ill- 
ness was  quite  unable  to  climb  the  roof  and  ex- 
tinguish tlie  flames;  but  she  could  beat  tlie 
gong,  and  did  so,  and  the  unusual  signal  for  fire 
aroused  all  within  hearing,  wlio  hastened  to  the 
house,  aud  the  fire  was  easily  extinguished. — 
But  for  ilie  gong  tlie  homestead  would  have 
been  burned  to  the  ground, 

"  The  difference  between  the  sound  of  tlie 
bk>ws  produceil  by  an  iron  liammer  and  wooden 
maul  was  used  especially  to  distinguish  the 
emergency  of  the  case — the  sound  produced  by 
tlie  wood  being  heard  as  far,  but  not  ueaily  so 
shrill  and  sliarp." 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  FOR  COWS. 


tlie  atmospliere  within  its  cooler  depth;  and  be 
per,  because  agricultural  wealth,  and  profits  of  j  finds  his  account  in  the  increased  product  of  his 
the  farmer  depend  on  home  markets.    The  con-  |  crop. 

nection  between  agriculture  and  manufactures  !  ^'''^  ««™«  science  will  suggest  tlie  frequent 
is  most  iutunate;  tliey  are  mutually  dependent,  |  st'rri'ig  of  the  soil  to  expose  fresh  particles  to 
aud  tlie  progressive  development  of  an  improved  !  atmospheric  influence,  the  use  of  tlie  subsoil 
agriculture  in  any  section  is  always  represented  I**""^'  *"^'  ^^'^'^  necessary,  draining  which  has 
by  anil  keeps  pace  with  the  establishment  of 


manufactures  of  all  kinds.  Consumption  at 
home  implies  keeping  up  fertility  of  soil,  by 
using  tlie  refuse  as  manure. 

We  extract  some  pertinent  statistics  respect- 
ing the  Milwaukee  Iron  Co.  They  are  worth 
many  volumes  of  arguments  for  w  liat  is  called 
"/ree  trade '^: 

"  Wlien  the  furnaces  now  commenced  are 
completed,  tlie  money  actually  laid  out  on  the 
o'iginal  purcliase  of  114  acres  will  reach  ftdly 
one  millkm  of  dollars.  This  is  so  much  rich- 
ness added  to  tlie  soil.     •  •  •  • 

"  Tliis  is  wlat  tlie  company  is  doing  for  itself. 
What  is  it  doing  for  others?  The  fanns  ad- 
joining tlie  prnjierty  coidd  not  have  lieen  sold 
for  $100  per  acre  in  1800.  Within  a  radius  of 
one-lialf  mile  from  the  mills,  land  was  worth  on 
an  average  $80  per  acre.  Now  the  same  land 
sells  readily  at  from  $2.50  to  $:300  per  acre. 
The  company  have  paid  out  since  May  Ist,  180'j, 
fully  $22,000  per  month  for  labor  alone.  This 
money  issjient  by  tlie  workmen  for  land,  houses, 
rent,  provisions,  clothing,  etc.  A  good  deal  is 
deposited  in  savings  and  other  banks,  thus  add- 
ing largely  to  the  local  capital  of  this  section.— 
Every  branch  of  business  is  benefited  by  this 
outlay. 

♦'  Of  tlie  300  men  In  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany, there  are  but  22  Americans.  Tlie  balance 
are  English,  Welsh,  Germans,  and  a  few  Irish. 
A  large  share  of  those  skilled  in  llie  iron  business 


been  attended  with  so  much  benefit  wherever 
employed.  Again  tlie  cultivator  can  improve 
his  soil  mechanically  by  tlie  use  of  a  difterent 
kind  of  earth  from  the  one  to  be  improved. — 
Fifty  loads  of  stiff  clay  to  tlie  acre,  applied  in 
the  fall,  to  a  light  sand,  to  be  plouglied  in  in  the 
spring,  and  one  hundred  loads  of  sand  applied  to 
lieavy  clay  land,  and  spread  any  time  before 
ploughing,  w  ill  lie  found  to  have  very  beneficial 
effects,  and  this  mixing  of  soils,  wliere  neces- 
sary materials  are  not  too  far  apart,  (which  very 
fre<iuei.tly  is  not  the  case)  affords  one  of  the 
cheap  means  of  improving  tlie  soil,  especially  as 
the  operation  can  lie  carried  on  at  such  times 
wlien  tlie  hands  and  teams  might  otherwise  be 
idle.  A  still  further  advantage  attending  this 
method  is,  tliat  twenty  per  cent,  less  of  manure 
to  the  acre  wdl  be  attended  with  equal  results  in 

llie  production  of  a  crop.— ./owrjia/  of  Chemiit- 
try. 

FARM  (K)NOS. 

In  this  section  tlie  gongs  used  by  farmers  ar<> 

a  plain,  round  piece  of  boiler  iron,  about  }-inch 

thick,  and  suspended  to  a  post  or  tree.    They 

are  made  tapering  to  the  top,  having  a  liole  by 

which  to  suspend  a  rope.    A  greatly  improved 

article,  however,  for  use  on  tlie  farm,  is  tlie 

farmer's  bell,  made  of  various  sizes  for  use  on 

either  large  or  small  places.    Tliey  have  an  iron 

sliafl,   made    to  hang  butween    two  posts  or 

branches  of  a  tree,  and  are  souruled  by  a  rope 

.,     ,.  ,        ,  ,,r  ,  ,  ^   .  I  l»a'>gi"g  down  within  reach.     An  article  in  tlie 

are  Enghsh  and  WeUh;  many  of  them  middle  ,  c«,u»da  F«n«er  desc-riU..  anotl^^r  kind  of  gong, 

aged  men  who  liave  spent  their  lives  iu  Iron    ^,,  ^  ,,eful  as  either  of  these,  but  we  oo?; 

works  in  England."    •  •  •  •  *   „  .i       _.i  i    ,i   .       ^      ,    .  *^^ 

^^  from  tins  article  tliat  part  relatine  to  liaving  a 

The  true  kind  of  "free  trade"  is  shown  In  |  gystem  of  signals  to  denote  tlie  various  puriioses 
these  "  300  workmen,  English,  Welsh,  German,  1  of  ringing  the  »«ll.    Our  farm  bells  in  use  liere 


HoBACE  CoLBURN,  of  Wluslow,  Maine,  in 

November,  1868,  purchased  five  hundred  pounds 

of  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  same  weight  of 

fine  feed,  and  commenced  feeding  two  quarts  of 

each  material  per  cow,  iu  addition  to  hay.    I^i 

one  week  the  cows  thus  fed  doubled  tlieir  yield 

of  milk,  tlie  product  being  also  improved  in 

quality,  while  tlie  animals  uiade  a  decided  gain 

in  appearance.    In  Mr.  Colburn'h  opinion  the 

increased  yield  of  milk  (mid  for  the  meal  and 

fine  feed,  without  reckoning  the  increased  value 

of  the  manure.     The  cotton-seed  meal  cost,  in 

Portland,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  tlie 

fine  feed  three  cents  per  pound. — Agricultural 
R(ports. 

^i»-  ♦  -^ — 

J.  S.  SPEARS'  CATTLE  SALE. 


Blanch  5th.— Red.  Calved  April  24,  1870.— 
Sire,  Gen.  Grant;  dam  Blanche.  Sold  to 
Charles  Lowder,  Tlaiufield,  Ind.,  for  $.%0. 

Mjyor  Story,  8577. — Roan.  Calved  Dec.  6, 
1868.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant;  dam,  Margery. — 
Sold  to  Timothy  Day,  W'incliester,  Iowa,  for 
$525. 

Major  Jones. — Red  Roan.  Calved  Nov.  22, 
186U.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Margery,  &c. 
Sold  to  D.  B.  Canfleld,  Philadelphia,  for  $700. 

Julia  2d.— Red  Roan.  Calved  May  1,  1865.— 
Sire,  Duke  of  Menard,  3868;  dam.  Miss 
Julia,  &c.  Sold  to  N.  N.  Shaver,  Polo,  111., 
for  $370. 

2d  Duke  of  Forest  Hill.— 7030.- Red  Roan. 
Calved  May  25,  I860.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant; 
dam,  Julia  2d.  Sold  to  John  Prunty,  Ash- 
land, IU.,  for  $495. 

Louis  Napoleon. — Roan.    Calved  Nov.  18, 1869. 

Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Bellachini  4th.    Sold 

to  H.  Jackson,  Farm  Ridge,  111.,  for  $310. 
Rose  3d.— Red.     Calved  Jan.  27,  1865.    Sire, 

Duke  of  Menard  ;   dam.  Rose.    Sold  to  W. 

Sandusky,  Indianola,  111.,  for  $760. 

Belina5th.— Red.  Calved  1864.  Sire,  Paradox, 
50.59 ;  dam,  Belina  4th.  Sold  to  Wm.  Mc- 
Crosky,  Tipton,  Iowa,  for  $500. 

4th  Duke  of  Forest  Hill.— Red.  Calved  March 
4,  1870.  Sire,  Duke  of  Belmont ;  dam,  Be- 
lina 5th.  Sold  to  Thomas  Stewart,  Taylor, 
111.,  for  $425. 

Linda  Belle  2d.— Red.  Calved  March  1,1868. 
Sire,  Plantagenet,  6031 ;  dam,  Linda  Belle. 
Sold  to  W.  Sandusky,  Indianola,  111.,  for 
$1,000. 

Flora  Belle  3d.— Roan.  Calved  Nov.  7,  1868. 
Sire,  Loyal  Duke  of  Oakland,  6977,  daui, 
Flora  Belle.  Sold  to  Wm.  Sandusky,  Indian- 
ola, III.,  for  1795. 

Van  Guard.— Red  Roan.  Calved  April  15, 1870. 
Sire,  Plantagenet;  dam,  Highland  Lady. — 
Sold  to  Wm.  Smedly,  Tallula,  111.,  for.  $500. 

Red  Bud  5th.— Red  and  White.  Calve  I  June, 
1866.  Sue,  Duke  of  Menard;  dam  Retl 
Bud  .3d.  With  Calf,  Reil  Bud  7th,  caKed 
Sept.  8,  1870.  S<dd  to  Wm.  Stewait,  Taj  lor, 
111.,  for  $460. 

Red  Bud  6th.— Red  Roan.  Calved  August, 
1868.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam.  Red  Bud  2d. 
Sold  to  Cliailes  Creesy,  Talula,  111.,  for  $150. 

lOth  Duke  of  Menard.— Red.  Calved,  April 
20th,  1870.  Sire,  8th  Duke  of  Menard ;  dam 
Red  Bud  6th.    Sold  to  E.  Keep,  Petersburg, 

8WINB. 

Seventy-two  liead  of  Berkshire  pigs   (23  of 

them  quite  small)  sold  at  an  average  of  $27  per 

liead.    Tlie  following  are  sales  of   tlie  older 

Berkshire  Stock : 

1  aged  iMiar,  sold  to  W.  A.  Green,  Tallula,  III., 
for  $40.00. 

1  aged  sow,  Alfi-ed  Grav,  Wyandott,  Kan.,  Sec. 
Kan.  Ag'l  So.— $&j.0O. 

1  ased  sow 
$60.00. 


An  extensive  sale  of  fine  Short-Horns  antl 
other  live  stock  ttxjk  jilace  at  TuUula,  111.,  on  the 
2i{<l  of  November  last,  with  the  following  re- 
sidts.    The  terms  of  the  sale  were  cash. 

SlIOIiT-HoitNS. 

Victoria  4th.— Red  Roan.  Calved  Feb.  10. 
1863.  Got  by  Chicago  Duke;  dam,  Quwii 
Victoria,  SiC.  Sold  to  John  Prunty,  Ashland, 
HI.,  fur  $710. 

Duke  of  Foj«st  Hill,  7929.— Red.    Calved  Oct. 
2l,  18(58.     Got  by  Gen.  Grant;  dam,  Victo 
ria  4tli.    Sold  to  Timothy  Day,  Wiudiester, 
Iowa,  for  $.j20. 

Victoria  5th.  —  Red  Roan.  Calved  May  31, 
18<.I7.  Ciot  by  Duke  of  Menard ;  dam,  Vic- 
toii;i  4th.  Sold  to  Wm.  Stewart,  Taylor, 
111.,  for  $1,000. 

:id  Duke  of  Foi-est  Hill.— Red.  Calve*!  Nov. 
10,1860.  Sire,  Gen.  <ii-ant;dam,  Victoria 
4th.  Sold  to  Wm.  Rhodes,  Brii^hton,  Wis., 
for  $.505. 

Beauty  2<l.— Red  Roan.  Calved  April  6, 1861, 
Sii«  Grampion;  «lani — Beautv,  with  calf 
Beauty  3d.  Calved  Oct.  25,  1870.  Sold  to 
Mr.  Sandusky,  Indianola,  111.,  fur  $:125. 

Peauty's    Grant.  — Red.     Calved    October  23, 

1800.    Sire  Gen.  Grant;    dam.  Beauty  2d. 

Sold  to  W.  T.  Pain,  Lincoln  Co.,  Mo.,  for 

$225. 
Nelly  BIy.  — Red.     Calved   Aug.    1862.    Sire, 

Havelock,  2958;  dam  Nell,  Ace.     Sold  to  A. 

Iliue,  Kec-kuk,  luwa,  fur  $355. 

Blanch.— Red  Roan.  Calved  March  1,  I860.— 
Sire,  Prentice,  4229;  dam,  Victoria  2d.  &r, 
Sold  to  John  Prunty,  Ashland,  111.,  for  $.360. 


Alfred  Gray,  W^yan«lott,  Kan.— 

1  ageil  sow,  R.  B.  Thrapp,  Tallula,  III.— $.56.00. 

I  aged  sow  and  pigs,  A.  K.  Riggin,  Pe>r«bunj, 
111.— $100.00. 

1  sow,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexington,  Ill.--$71.00. 

1  sow,Tho8.WhiU%  Pleasant  Plains,  111.— $21.00. 

1  sow,  N.  Y.  Hudspeth,  Petersburg,  111. — $50.00. 

1  sow  pig,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexington,  111.— $31.00. 

1  sow  pig,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexington,  HI.— $4^.00. 

1  sow  pig,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexington,  III.— $27.00. 

1  sow,  T.  N.  McDonald,  Peteisbiirg,  III.— $93.00. 

1  sow  pig,  t  has.  Green,  Tallula,  III.— $27.00. 

2  sows  and  1  boar  pig,  Alfred  (iray,  Wyandott, 
Kan.— $0;i.0O. 
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Alfred  Gray,  Wayandott,   Kan.— 
Alfred    Gray,  Wyandott,   Kan. — 


sow  p»g, 
$56.fX>. 
sow    pig, 
$<».00. 

1  boar  pig,  A.  W.  Cook,  Charles  City,   Iowa.— 
$41.00. 

1  sow  pig,  A.  W.  Cook,  Charles  City,  Iowa,— 
riS.OO. 

2  sow  ))i»s,  5  mos.  old,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexing- 
ton, III.— $140.00. 

2  boar  pigs,  D.  B.  Caiifield,  Pliil'a,  Pa.— $75.00. 

1   boar  pig,  W.  B.  Killion,   Petersburg,  HI. — 
$31.00. 

1  sow  piy,  J.  P.  Smith,  Pleasant  riains,  HI.— 
$.55.00. 

1  boar  pig.  Robinson   &  Tuttle,  Des   Moines, 
Iowa.— $46.00. 

1  boar  \A)!.,  J.    M.  StribUIng,  Virginia,  111.— 
$28.00. 


[From  Sloan's  "  Architectural  Beriew  and  Builders'  Journal."] 


COX7NXBY    BESIDE^fCK    OF    CHABLE»  WHEELER.    ESQ..    OF    PHII.ADEH.HIA. 


"  Ow  one  of  the  beautiful  hills  of  Lower  Merion, 
Dioe  miles  from  PhUadelphia,  is  situated  tlie 
fine,  substanti.'U,  yet  picturesque  summer  resi- 
dence, of  which  our  engraving  gives  a  fair  pre- 
sentment. 

Mr.  W11EEI.KR  is  particnlariy  fortunate  in 
the  clioice  of  a  site.  Elevated  more  than  four 
hun.lred  feet  aliove  tide  wuter,  a  far  stretx^hing 
prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  field  and  woodland, 
opens  to  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Here  the 
summer  breeze  is  ever  in  motion ;  "  niral  sights  " 
and  "rural  sounds"  are  as  delightful  as  those 
which  inspired  Cowpek's  song. 

The  essential  retiuirements  of «  summer  loca- 
tion are  fulfilled  in  every  particular.  The  purest 
water  was  wasting  to  be  distributed  through  the 
h^iuse;  and  with  fine  air  and  lovely  scenery, 
tliere  seems  little  for  art  to  do. 

Tlie  plan  of  tlie  architect,  square  and  simple 
as  it  appears,  not  only  fully  emlHMlied  tlie  wants 
of  tlie  family,  but  with  a  litUe  peculiarity  of 
treatment,  formed  tlie  basis  of  a  picturesque  de- 
sign. Most  conducive  to  this  effed  is  tlie  high 
gabled  and  well  projected  roof.  Tlien  tlie  wide 
veranda,)  ilian  which  nothing  contributes  more  , 
to  the  luxury  of  a  summer  residence,)  extends 
around  three  sides  of  tlie  structure. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  tlie  selection  of 
bnll.ling  materials.  Tlie  walls  are  laid  with 
rubble  masonry  of  Fairmount  sUiiie;  the  roof 
is  of  dark  Pennsylvania  folate;  tlie  windows  are 
plate  glass,  with  i,«i.le  blinds  of  walnut  wood. 

The  interior  is  entirely  flnislied  with  hard 
woods;  tlie  wainscoui,^  of  the  hall,  and  all  tlie 
principal  doors  and  finish  of  tlie  first  story  (ex- 
cept tlie  dining-room,  which  is  oak,)  belng'care- 
fully  selected  walnut.  The  pand  work  is  done 
with  mottfc-d  wooil.  On  the  second  floor  a  com- 
bination of  woods-walnut,  cliestnut,  ash  and 
butternut-has  been  tried  with  very  pleasiug 
effect.  ^ 

Tliere  Is  a  certain  substantial  comfort  appa- 
rent in  this  residence,  which  the  exterior  pro- 


mises and  tlie  interior  presents.  Its  walls  are 
massive,  and  its  roof  is  an  ample  cove  ^  wliich, 
with  the  extensive  verantia  surrounding  the  first 
story,  gives  a  combined  effect  of  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate,  often  aimed  at,  but  seldom  so  perfectly 
attained. 

It  is  just  such  villa  resMences  as  this  that  ad<l 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  city :  for  when  tlie 
eye  tii-es  of  the  crowded  streets,  however  varied 
and  architecturesque  may  be  tlieir  buildings, 
tlie  open  suburbs,  with  their  mixed  charms  of 
country  and  city,  are  always  a  welcome  relief. 
Tlie  worn  out  energies  of  the  business  man 
here  seek  aud  happily  find  repose,  away  from, 
yet  williin  easy  reach  of,  his  place  of  necessary 


toil. 

Few  cities  throughout  (he  United  States  are 
without  the  natural  surroundings  which  give 
opportunity  for  tasteful  embellishment  in  tlie 
way  of  decorated  suburbs,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  th.it  the  desire  is  becoming  every  year  more 
general  among  our  citizens  to  avail  themselves 
of  tlieir  advantages  in  this  respect. 

Wlierever  we  turn,  even  to  the  youngest  of 
our  cities,  we  find  tlie  suburbs  growing  apace 
with  tlie  city  itself,  and  even  our  oldest  cities, 
whose  growth  is  more  that  of  improvemeut 
tlian  extent,  have  a  progressive  beauty  in  tlieir 
suburbs,  which  speaks  well  for  art  and  taste, 
upheld  by  prosperous  trade  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity. All  this  is  worthy  of  American  mer- 
chant princes." 

Tlie  plans,  with  explanations,  of  the  first  and 
second  stories,  will  be  given  in  next  number. 


PAIR    GROUNDS.  — The    Montgomery 
County  Imbrofjlio. 

For  several  years  past  tlie  members  of  tlie 
Montgomery  County  Agric»iltural  Society,  at 
Springtown,  Pa.,  have  been  agitating  tlie  ques- 
tion of  removal,  and  recently  a  meeting,  not 
remarkable  for  g«KMl  order  and  courteous  Ian- 
gnage,  has  been  liehl  on  tlic  subject. 


Lansdale,  Gwynedd,  Fort  Washington,  and 
North  Wales,  all  on  the  line  of  the  North  Pa. 
railroad,  have  been  mentioned  as  eligible  sites, 
and  our  new  contemporary,  tlie  Lansdale  Re- 
porter, in  a  late  number,  thus  discourses  on  tlie 
general  subject  of  fairs  and  fair  groimds,  and 
generously  rew^nizes  the  claims  of  a  rival  town  : 
•  •  •  "  It  is  the  farmer's  grand  reception  week, 
and  his  wife  shares  with  him  in  the  floral  and 
household  departments  the  labors  and  anxieties, 
the  triumplis  and  joys  of  the  fete.    The  best 
books  and  periodicals,  farm  and  household  im- 
plements and  machines,  domestic  animals  and 
farm  and  garden  products,  aie  there  for  his  ex- 
amination and  purchase.    If  his  invitations  to 
exhibitors  Iiave  been  generally  accepted  lie  may 
learn  more  in  two  days  about  tlie  best  paying 
stock  and  produce,  tlie  most  labor-saving  imple- 
ment for  farm  and  Iiouse,  and  tlie  most  ready 
means  of  improving  his  land  and  his  famUy, 
than  In  two  years  reading  of  descriptions.    If 
lie  sees  one  department  of  the  exhibition  more 
popular  than  tlie  rest,  lie  does  not  seek  to  lessen 
its  attractions,  but  rather  by  increasing  tlie  at- 
tracti\eness  of  the  otiiers  he  aims  to  restore  the 
balance.    For  example,  if  tlie  horse  track  draws 
the  largest  crowd,  he  does  not  therefore  ejdude 
the  noblest  of  our  domestic  animals  from  tlie 
course,  but  by  multiplying  the  ol^Jecls  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  the  floral  and  mechanical  halls, 
lie  seeks  to  increase  as  well  as  more  evenly  dis^ 
tribute  the  assemblage.     To  do  this  he  must 
have  a  variety  of   first   class  exhibitors.     He 
knows  that  with  few  exhibitors,  tliere  is  a  small 
attendance  and  no  money  to  pay  premiums. 

"  The  agricultural  fair  has  then  its  dUtinct 
business  feature.  Like  every  otlier  business  it 
must  be  kx^ed  at  a  go<Ml  staiul.  The  best 
sUnds  for  business  are  directly  on  great 
tlioroughfares,  and  the  gie^t  thoroughtires  of 
our  country  are  tlie  railroa<Is. 

"Tlie  first  n^quisite  of  agricultural  fairgrounds 
is  accessibility  by   rail.     There  sliould   be  no 


necessity  for  wagoning  or  carting,  but  by  means 
of  cars  on  a  siding,  objects  for  exhibition  should 
be  brought  at  once  upon  tlie  grounds,  and  with 
the  least  cost  and  risk  of  handling,  deposited  in 
their  proper  places.      Say  to  a  manufacturer, 
whose  valuable  products  you  desire  to  have  ex- 
hibital,  that  he  can  send  tliem  from  his  factory 
into  the  grounds  In  a  locked  car,  and  you  present 
to  him  the  strongest  inducement  to  become  au 
exhibitor.     Equally  attractive  to  visitors  it  is  to 
know  that  tlie  gate  of  entrance  acyoins  the  pUit- 
fomi  upon  which  they  alight  from  the  train.— 
Such  locations  moreover,  if  including  woodland, 
are    always    popular    with    pic-nic   and  other 
pleasure  parti«?s  during  the  summer,  wlio  pay 
liberally  for  a  day's  occupancy,  and  thus  an  m- 
cidental  and  no  trifling  source  of  revenue  k 
secured.      Tlie  other  chief  reqtilsites  of    fklr 
grminds  are  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
eligible  sites  for  buildings  and  liorse  track,  and  a 
screen  of  forest  to  conceal  passing  trains  from 
horses  on  the  course. 

"  We  respectflilly  commend  these  views  to  our 
friends  of  the  Society  at  Springtown,  wlio  have 
wisely  resolved  to  remove  from  tliat  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  some  point  on  the  North  Pa.  rail- 
road   We  once  hoped  tlmt  they  would  select 
for  the  purpose  property  In  or  near  our  enterpris- 
ing village,  but  as  tliere  seems  to  be  but  a  slender 
chance  of  their  doing  so,  we  magnanimousiy 
concede  the  claims  of  our  ambitious  rival  North 
Wales.     And  if  Holt's  Grove,  on  tlie  railitiad  Im- 
mediately north  of  tlie  borough,  with  flie  farm 
of  .30  or  40  acres  indude«l,  can  be  purehasetl  on 
reasonable  terms,  we  think  the  Soelety  would  do 
well  to  secure  it.     It  p,«8sesses  all  the  requisites 
which  we  liave  described  above ;  it  must  rapidly 
increase  in  value,  and  it  can  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense be  converted  into    an    agricultural   fair 
ground,  superior  to  any  known  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania." 


07"  Towers  are  meas.ired  by  their  shadowi 
and  great  men  by  tlwir  calumniatoi-s.  * 
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Trausactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Agricultural  Society. 


We  liave  received  a  bouiiil  volume  of  the 
above  for  18G»,  which  we  think  deserves  niort' 
than  a  piissing  notice.  It  eml)races  over  500 
paj;«'S,  and  l)esides  majis  of  the  .Stale  and  its 
pul)!!*  improvements,  with  a  reciul  of  its  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  jtroductions,  contains 
a  large  numljer  of  valuable  essays  and  addresses 
by  its  own  citizens  as  well  ;vs  othere.  These  j* 
embrace  not  only  leading  subjects  connectt^d 
with  the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin,  but  also  tlu; 
elements  of  high  farming  everywhere;  and  we 
have  rarely  seen  so  v:duable  a  compilation. 

A  large  |)art  of  the  volume  is  tlevoted  to  ^^Prac- 
tical Pupcrs,''  (very  truthfully  so  styled,)  on 
wheat  growing,  I'atleniug  sheep  in  winter,  sug- 
gestions to  dairymen,  making  of  cheese,  butter, 
sugar  beet  and  beet  sugar,  country  roads,  cul- 
line  of  the  vine,  pastelmard  fur  covering  houses, 
improved  machinery,  rujt  crops,  artilicial  stone, 
agricultural  schools,  timber  growing,  and  many 


and  a  few  Irish,"  emigrating  to  Wisconsin,  i  can  be  lieard  one  to  two  miles.  In  case  of  an 
bringing  their  skill  and  inilustry  w  ith  them,  accident  hapi)ening,  (like  the  baby  falling  into 
contributing  tlicir  share  to  nin-  taxes,  and  re- ,  the  dam,  as  described  in  l;»st  issue  by  our  corres- 
ducing  the  shaiK'less  m;iss  of  raw  material  into  j  jxjndent,  11.,  of  Chestnut  Level,)  there  should 
a  mercantile  commodity  representing  wealth,  i  be  a  i)re-armnged  mode  of  notice.  The  article 
They  are  consumei-s  of  the  American  farmer's  \  in  the  Canada  Farmer  says: 
pro<luce,  at  his  very  door.  In  the  old  country  1  "  This  gong  wiis  found  exceeding  u.seful,  and 
they  consumed  the  w  heat  of  the  Damibe  and  |  a  regular  code  of  written  signals  was  used,  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  helj^d  to  build  up  and  sus-  j  a  copy  was  always  kept  hung  up  close  to  the 
tain  foreign  goverimienU  anditulusUiea-  j  gong,  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  call  for  meals 

>truck  in  accordance;    if   the  proprietor  was 


Improvement  of  the  Soil  by  Mechanical  |  \vanted  by  a  visitor,  another  series  of  blows 

were  used;  if  lire  or  accident,  which  requiretl 
instant  attendance,  the  gong  w  as  struck  rapidly 
and  forcibly  with  au  iron  hammer,  in  a  way 
qinte  ditlerent  from  ordinary  requirements. — 


Means. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  tlie  ])ermanently  productive 
capacity  of  the  sod  w  ill  bear  a  direct  proportion 


to  its  depth.    By  deepening  the  soil  the  cultiva- 1  Fire  did  once  occur,  and  it  then  became  every 

tor  can  change  the  character  of  the  land  itself,  I  one's  duty  to  run  rapidly  toward  the  homestead. 

and  also  alter  both  its  physical  qualities  and   These  signals  being  written  down  and  explained, 

change  its  chemical  constitution,  and  thus  fit  it  j  worked  to  admiration  at  the  time  of  the  fire ; 

for  bearing  other  kinds  of  plants   than  those  I  the  gong  certainly  saved  the  house.    All  weie 

which  would  be  found  naturally  growing  uiwn  i  out  but  the  mother  when  the  accident  occurred, 

its  surface ;  if  those  should  be  amsidered  desiia-  who,  with  her  little  baby,  a  week  old,  hapix'iied 
other  subjects;  with  abstracts  of  returns  of  j  ble,  lie  can  very  easily  increase  their  productive- '  to  be  the  only  inmates,  and  from  her  recent  ill-  4th  Duke  of  ^Forest  Ilill.—Iled.  Calved  March 
County  Agricidtural  Societies.  J.  W.  IIoyt,  i  ness.  But  he  cannot  de<!i)en  the  soil  without !  ness  was  quite  unable  to  climb  the  roof  and  ex- 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Society,  who  preiKired  the  |  increasing  his  lalH)r,  which  is  the  first  considera-  j  tinguish  the  llames;  but  she  coidd  beat  the 
Rejjort,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  j  tion  of  the  farmer, csitecially  here  where  it  bears  gong,  and  did  so,  and  the  unusual  signal  for  fire 
making  so  viduable  a  volume.  It  has  one  \tc-  so  high  a  proportion  comjiared  w  ith  other  conn,  ;  aroused  all  within  hearing,  who  hastened  to  the 
culiar  feature  which  impressed  us  most  favora-    tries;  and  in  no  other  branch  of  business  is  the  ',  house,  and  the  fire  was  eiisily  extinguished. — 


Blanch  5th.— Red.  Calved  April  24,  1870.— 
Sire,  (ien.  (Jrant :  dam  Blanche.  Sold  to 
Charles  Lowder,  I'laiiifield,  lud.,  for  $:M\0. 

Mi\jor  Story,  8.JT7. — Koan.  Calved  Dec.  6, 
18(58.  Sire,  Gen.  (irant ;  dan>,  Margery. — 
Sold  to  Timothy  Day,  Wi.iChestei,  Iowa,  fur 
$525. 

Major  Jones. — Red  Roan.  Calved  Nov.  22, 
18(5i).  Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Margery,  &c. 
Sold  to  D.  B.  (;anfield,  Philadelphia,  for  $700. 

Julia  2d.— Red  Uoan.  Calved  May  1,  18<55.— 
Sire,  Duke  of  Aletiard,  3808;  dam.  Miss 
Julia,  &c.  Sold  to  N.  N.  Shaver,  Polo,  111., 
for  miO. 

2d  Duke  of  Forest  Hill.— 7050.— Red  Roan. 
Calved  May  25,  1809.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant; 
dam,  Julia  2d.  Sold  U)  John  Prunty,  Ajh- 
land,  111.,  for  $405. 

Louis  Napoleon.— Roan.  Calved  Nov.  18, 1809. 
Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Bellachini  4th.  Sold 
to  II.  Jackson,  Farm  Ridge,  111.,  for  $;^10. 

Rose  3d.— Red.     Calved  Jan.  27,  1805.    Sire, 

Duke  of  Menard  ;   dam.  Rose.     Sold  to  W. 

Sandusky,  Indianola,  111.,  for  $760. 
Belina  5th.— Red.   Calved  1864.   Sire,  Paradox, 

50.59;  dam,   Belina  4tli.     Sold  to  Wm.  Mc- 

Crosky,  Tipton,  Iowa,  for  $500. 


But  for  the  gong  the  homestead  would  have 
been  burned  to  the  gmund. 

"  The  dillerence  between  the  sound  of  the 
blows  protluced  by  an  iron  hanmier  and  wooden 
maul  was  used  especially  to  distinguish  the 
emergency  of  the  case — the  sound  produced  by 


bly.    Recognizing  the  lact  that  the  great  base  of  |  stricti^st  economy  so  essential  to  success  as  in  the 

the  column  of  all  human  industry  and  wealth    on<' we  a?e  treating  of.     But  hero  science  comes 

is  AgriaUluri,  the  volume  of  Transactions  be-  !  to  his  aid  and  warrants  the  outlay,  and  suggests 

fore  us  places  it  in  proper  position,  and  after- 1  (hat  if  he  deepen  his  .soil  his  plants  will  have  a 

wards  devotes  chapters  to  the  Manufactims  of  \  witler  range  for  their  roots  in  search  of  food 

Wisconsin,  and  Icutlty  to  its  Commerce.     This  ;  which  w  ill  give  increased  growth,  that  the  jxirtion 

ia  a  strictly  correct  arrangeujent.- Agricultuie   uf  the  sulisoil  brought  to  the  surface  by  deep   the  wood  being  heard  as  far,  but  not  nearly  so 

first,  tl»en  manufactures,  and  tljen  commerce—  [  ploughing,  will  receive  the  ameliorating  infiuence  [  shrill  and  sharp." 

tlie  last  being  in  fact  but  as  a  wheelbarrow,  or    of  frost  and  rain,  by  which  previous,  p^rhaie 

vehicle  of  transportation,  to  the  others.    It  is    hurtful  pix)i»erties  are  alU-red  and  washed  out, 

8on»ething  new  in  an  Ayriculturat  Ueporl  to  |  that  in  tinuis  of  drouth  those  roots  can  scH-k  the  j      Horace  Colblrx,  of  Winslow,  Maine,  iu 

have  elaborate  details  and  statistics  of  tlie  man-  I  grateful  moisture  w  hich  is  Innng  condensed  fnmi  i  November,  1808,  purchased  five  hundred  pounds 

ti/ac/nrca  of  a  State,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  pro-    the  atmosphere  within  its  cooler  depth;  and  lie  I  of  cotton-seed   meal   and   the  same  weight  of 

per,  because  agricultural  wealth,  and  prolits  of   limis  his  account  in  the  incre;ised  product  of  his    fine  feed,  and  commenced  feeiling  two  quarts  of 


COTTON-SEED  MEAL  FOR  COW^S. 


tlie  farmer  depend  on  home  markets.    The  con-    crop, 
nection  between  agriculture  and  manufactures       '^"''*'  s'*"'*-*  science  will  suggest  the  frequent 
is  most  intimate ;  Ihi-y  mv  mutually  d< pendent.    «t''"'ig  of  the  s<jil   to  exj)ost;  fresh  particles  to 
and  the  progressive  development  of  an  improved    i>ti"«>spheric  infiueiKV,   the  use  of  tlie  subsoil 
agriculture  in  any  section  is  always  represented    P'"^^'  '"'*''  ^*''^*''-  '>ecessary,  draining  which  has 
by  and  keeps  pacv  with  the  establishment  uf   '^'^*"  attended  with  so  much  benefit  wherever  I 
manufacluies  of   ;U1   kinds.     Consumption   at  !  •'«»I'1<>.V»'<I-    -^yiti"   th.'  cultivator  can  improve  j 
home  imiJies  kt-eping  up  fertility  of  soil,  by  i  ''■»  soil  mechanically  by  tlie  use  of  a  dilleivnt  j 
using  tlie  refuse  ius  manure.  I  •<''"'  *»f  ^■"'■"'  ''"»'"  "'<*  <>"«  •"  he  improved.— 

We  extract  some  i)ertinent  sUtistics  resix;cl-    •'"^y  ^"•"^'*  ^'^  **''"  ''''.v  ^^  the  acre,  ai)plied  in 


each  materiid  jter  cow,  in  addition  to  hay.  Hi 
one  week  the  cows  tlius  fed  doubled  their  yield 
of  milk,  the  product  l)eing  also  improved  iu 
quality,  while  the  animals  made  a  decide«l  gain 
in  apiiearance.  In  Mr.  Colbukn's  opinion  the 
incn'ased  yield  of  milk  })aid  for  the  meal  and 
fine  feed,  without  reckoning  tlie  increased  value 
of  the  iiiaium!.  The  cotton-seetl  meal  cost,  in 
Portlaml,  two  and  a  half  cents  |H'r  |X)niid,  the 


4,  1870.  Sire,  Duke  of  Belmont ;  dam,  Ii<i- 
lina  5th.  Sold  to  Thomas  Stewart,  Taylor, 
111.,  for  $425. 

Linda  Belle  2d.— Red.    Calved  March  1,1868. 

Sire,  Plantagenet,  0031  ;    dam,  Limla  Belle. 

Sold  to   W.    SaiKlusky,  Indianola,    III.,  for 

$1,000. 
Flora  iielle  3d.— Roan.     Calved  Nov.  7,  1868. 

Sire,  Loyal  Duke  of   Oakland,   0977,  dam, 

Flora  Belle.    Sold  to  Wm.  Sandusky,  liulian- 

ola.  111.,  for  $795. 

Van  Guard.— Red  Roan.  Calved  April  15, 1870. 
Sire,  Plantiigenet;  dam,  Highland  Ladv. — 
Sold  to  Wm.  Sniedly,  Talliila,  ill.,  for.  $.500. 

Red  Bud  5th.— Red  and  White.  Calve  1  June, 
ISOO.  Sire,  Duke  of  Menard;  dam  Red 
Bud  :id.  With  Calf,  Retl  Bud  7th,  calved 
Sept.  8,  1870.  Sold  to  Win.  Stewart,  Ta\lor, 
111.,  for  $460. 

Red  Bud  0th.— Red  Roan.  Calved  August, 
1808.  Sire,  Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Red  Bud  2d. 
Soltl  to  Charles  Creesy,  Talula,  HI.,  for  $150. 

lOth  Duke  of  Menaiil. — Re«l.  Calved,  April 
20lli,  1870.  Sire,  8tli  Duk.«  «.f  Menanl ;  dam 
Red  Bud  (ith.  S<jld  to  F.  Keep,  Petersburg, 
111. 

SWINE. 

Seventy-two  head  of  Berkshire  pigs  (23  of 

them  quite  sniiill)  sold  at  an  average  of  $27  i)er 

head.     The   following  are  sales   of   tlie  older 

BtMkshire  Stock : 

1  ag<'d  boar,  sold  to  W.  A.  Green,  Talhila,  111., 
for  $40.00. 


„e  tr.M.acu  SOUK-  ,h,-.uiic..i  suiusucs  resiieci-  -■■•'         ■'         "  v    -  --    --v,,  „,,,.,..  ...    jj,^^^  j.^.^.^,  ^j^,.^  ^^^^^  pouiid.-.l */,/<•»//«;«/  :  ,  _,„ ,,  ,„,,.     .,.,  ,,„,.   ,.,.,„  ,  ,,    .,         „ 

jng  the  3Iilwaukec  Iron  Co.     They  are  worth  ''»'  f''"'  ^*'  «  "«'•'  ««"•''  '«  ^'  I'»')uglied  in  in  the  i  u, ports.  j  ^  Yau    \^VsI[—  a'  ?K)       **"''""'  '^^"•'  ^^• 

many  volumes  of  arguments  for  what  is  called  »l"iiis.S  »i>d  un.- hundred  loads  of  sand  ajjplied  to  ^— •.- i        •'*"•' ^^    "'i,r*/V.  " 

*^fre.- trade- :  '"'^vy  .lay  land,  and  spread   any  time  In-for*-  J.  S.   SPEARS'  CATTLE   SALE.  ^  «T«'in'"''''  '*^''  ^^ >»""'""' ^^'"'  — 


'/rp»' 

"When  the  furnaces  now  commenced  are  i  l'''*"^''''"o' ^^ '"'*'"''"""' '^  '""'<' ^<^ry '>«"«-*ti«^'ii'l 
completed,  the  money  actually  laid  out  on  the  ellects,  and  this  mixing  of  soils,  wlicre  news- 
o'iginal  purchase  of  114  acres  will  reach  fully  sary  materials  are  not  t(X)  far  apart,  (v. hich  very 
one  million  of  dollars.  This  is  so  much  rk/t-  f'equei.tly  is  not  the  case)  allords  one  of  the 
nesn  added  to  the  soil.     •  •  •  •  ,  cheap  nwans  of  improving  the  soil,  esiiecially  as 

"  This  is  wliat  the  c-ompany  is  doing  for  itself.  '  '^'f  "l'*:'"^'""  ^»  '*  "^•'"''^'^  »»  at  ^''^li  times 


I  when  the  hands  and  teams  might  otherwise  Ik- 
idle.     A  still  further  ailvantage  attending  this 


What  is  it  doing  for  others?     The  farms  ad- 
joining the  pi-ojiertv  could  not  have  been  sold 
for  $100  per  acre  in  1800.     Within  a  radius  of'  "''"'''"*'  "'  ^'"^  ^'"^"*>'  ^''  "'"'•  '^^^  ^'♦'  •»'"""••* 
one-half  mUe  from  the  mills,  land  was  worth  on  '  ^'  '''*'  "'■'^*  '""  '*^  *"'''"'''''  '''"'  ^•'""'  '•^«"'»=^ '" 


an  average  $80  jier  acre.  Now  the  same  land 
sells  readily  at  from  $2.50  to  $.}00  ijer  acre. 
The  company  have  paid  out  since  May  1st,  lNj'.>. 
fully  $22,000  per  month  for  labor  .'Uone.  This 
money  iss; t  by  the  workmen  for  land,  h<iuses. 


the  proiluctioii  of  a  crop. — Jvurnal  of  Chemiu- 
trij. 

m    •    ^ 

FARM   GONGS. 

In  this  section  tlie  gongs  used  liy  fanners  an- 


$«J9.00. 

An   extensive  sale  of  line  Short-Horns  and    >  aged  sow,  R.  1{.  Thrapp,  Talhila,  III.— $.55.00 
other  live  stock  took  place  at  I  allula.  111.,  on  the    I  aged  sow  and  pigs.  A.  K.  Riggin,  Pe*r»biirg 
2.".d  of   N((VenilK'r  last,  with   the  fulluwiiig  re-        HI. — $100.00. 
suits.    The  terms  of  the  sale  were  t-ish.  ' 

SlUUJT-HoltXS. 

Victoria  4tli.— IJe.l    Uoan.      Calved    Feb.   10. 

18(i;;.     (itit    by  Chicagt)  Duke:  ditiii,  QutiMi 

Victoria,  iN:c.   Sold  to  John  Pruiitv,  Ashland. 

HI.,  f..r  $710. 
Duk«"  «.f  Forest  Hill.  7029.- Red.    Calved  Oct. 

lil,  lS(;s.     <;ot  by  (ien.  (Jrant;  dam,  Vict<» 

ria  4tli.    .Sold  to  Timolhy  Day,  Winchester, 

low  a,  for  $520. 
Victoria  5th.  — Red  Roan.     Calved    Mav   :}i,    -  ^"ws  and  1  Inwr  pig,  Alfred  (iray.  Wyandott, 

IM-.7.    <;-»t  by  Duke  of  Menard;  dam",  Vic-        Kan.— $03.00. 

loiiu   4tli.    Sohl    to   Will.  Stewart,  Taylor.    1    sow  pig,  Alfred  (Jray,  Wayandolt,   Kan. — 

111.,  for  $1,000.  $.50.00. 


1  sow.  W.  M.  Smith.  Lexingt«in,  111. --$71.00. 
1  sow,Thos.White,  Pleasant  Plains,  111.— $21.(X). 
1  sow,  N.  Y.  Uuds|)etli,  Petersburg,  ill.— $.5(J.00. 
1  .sow  pig,  W.  M.  Smith,  lA-xington.  HI.— $:^1.00. 
1  sow  pig.  W.  M.  Smith,  lyxington,  HI.— $4;J.(X). 
I  sow  pig,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexington,  111.— $27.0<J. 
I  sow,T.  N.  McDonaM,  Petei^biirg,  HI.— $93.00. 
1  sow  pig.  (  h;is.  (iieeii,  TalluUi,  HI.— $27.00. 


rent,  provisions,  clothing,  elc.    A  gcKxl  deal  is    n,i,k,  3,,,,  ,,„pe,Kied  to  a  ,K>st  or  tree 


a  plain,  round  i»iece  of  btiiler  iron,  about  J-inch    3d  Duke  of  Forest  Hill.- Red.     Calved  Nov.  !  ^   sow    pig,   Alfred    Gray,  Wyandott,   Kan.— 


deposited  in  savings  and  other  banks,  thus  add 
ing  largely  to  the  local  capital  of  this  section. — 
Every  branch  of  business  is  benefited  by  this 
outlay. 

"  Of  tlie  300  men  in  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany, there  are  but  22  Americans.     The  balance 
are  English,  Welsh,  Germans,  and  a  few 
A  large  share  of  those  skilled  in  the  iron  busi 
are  English  and  Welsh ;  many  of  them  middle 
aged  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  iu  iron 


Thev        10,1860.     Sire,   Gen.  Grant ;  dam,  Victf»ria 


are  made  tapering  to  the  top,  having  a  hole  bv 


ton,  HI.— $140.0f). 


'''"'♦^'    shatl,   made    to   hang   between    two   jiosts  or    I*t''"">"«    <iiant.  — Red.     Calved    Octolx-r  23,    2  boar  pigs,  D.  B.  Canlield,  Phila,  Pa.— $75.00. 

^    branches  of  a  tive,  and  aiv  sou.uled  by  a  rope       ^ ^^ ,  T^'pairU^.o^ln  cJ^ m!::  lb;    '  ^\^^  '''  ^-  ^'"-"'   ^'^'^-'l""^.  i" - 
smcss    lianging  ,l,mn  witldii  reach.     An  article  in  tlie        $225.  $ol.uo. 


works  iu  England.'' 


Ctuiadu  F<ir»/ierdescrii)esanotlR'r  kind  of  gong,    Nelly  Bly.  —  Red,     ('«lved   Aug.    lNi2.     Sire, 
not  »o  useful  as  either  of  these,  but  we  copy        Haveloik,  2958;  dam  Nell.  ^c.    .Sjld  to  A. 


Ilaveloik,  2Sto8;  dam  Nell.  .Vc 

from  the  article  tliat  part  relating  to  having  a    .  ""!"'  ^^'\''t  ^"''*'' 'T  ^" 
The  true  kind  of  "free  trade"  is  shown  in    system  of  signals  to  d.-note  the  vanous  pur|K«es    »^'""'»' -"^'^  «"'»"•     <-"'^''^'  ^"""l'  »'  »^"- 
tliese  "  300  workmen,  English,  Welsh,  German,  .  of  ringing  the  In^ll.    Our  fai  n>  belU  in  use  liere 


lioan. 
Sire,    Preiitiee.  4229;  dam,  Victoria  2d.  iXrc, 
Sold  to  John  I'ltiiily,  .\(ililaiid,  III.,  tbi  $:i(Mi. 


$('»:}. (K). 

4th.    Sold  to  Win.  Rhodes,  Bri' hton.  Wis.,  I  ^  ^^^^  I''?'  ^'  ^^-  ^^'^^  Cluirles  City,   Iowa.— 

for  $505  $41.00. 

which  to  suspend  a  rope.     A  greatly  improved  ,  Hea,„y  2d.-Red  Roan.     Calved  April  6,  1861,  I  1  sow  pig,  A.  W.  Cook,  Charles  Citv,  lowa,- 
article,  however,  for  use  on  tlie  farm,  is  the       Sire    Grami^ion;     dam— B.'aufy.    with    call       $25.o<). 

farmer's  ImII,  made  of  various  sizes  for  use  on        Beauty   3(1.     Calved  Oct.  25,  1870.     Sold  to    >  sow  pi-s.  5  mos.  old,  W.  M.  Smith,  Lexin^- 
eiiher  large  or  small  pUrs.    They  have  an  iron        Mr.  .Sandusky,  Indianola,  HI.,  for  *;125  »       •     « 


1  sow  pig,  J.  P.  Smith,  Plea-sanl  Ilalns,  HI.— 

$.55.(K). 

1  boar   piu.  Robinson   &   Tuttle,  Des   Moines, 
Iowa.— $46.00. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


[From  Sloan's  "  Architectural  Review  and  Builders'  Journal."] 


COtBJTKY    RESIDE^CK    Ol^    OHABLE^  WHEELER.    ESQ..    OE    PHILADELPHIA. 


1    boar    pi: 
|23.(K>. 


J.    .M.  .Stribbling,   Viii^iiiia,  111.— 


"  ONoneof  thelieantifid  hills  of  Lower  Merion, 
nine  miles  from  Philadelphia,  is  situated  the 
fine,  siibstanti.-il,  yet  pi.rturesque  summer  resi- 
dence, of  w  hich  our  engraviiii:  gives  a  fair  pre- 
sentment. 

Mr.  WiiKEijcR  is  iiarticnlarly  fortunate  iu 
the  choice  of  a  site.  Elevated  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  aln.ve  tide  Wafer,  a  far  stretching 
prosiH.'ct  of  hill  and  dale,  fiel.l  and  w.HMllan<l. 
0|>eii8  to  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Here  tlie 
summer  breeze  is  ever  in  motion ;  "  rural  sights  " 
ami  "rural  sounds"  are  as  deliglitful  as  those 
which  inspired  Cow  per'.s  song. 

The  e9scnti.1l  refiuirements  of  a  summer  loca- 
tion are  fulfilled  in  every  particular.  The  purest 
water  was  wasting  to  be  distributed  through  the 
house;  and  with  fine  air  and  lovely  scenery, 
tliere  seems  little  for  art  to  do. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  architect,  square  and  simple 
as  it  apiieare,  not  only  fully  emiHHiied  the  wants 
of  the  family,  but  with  a  little  i^'culiaiity  of 
treatment,  fonued  the  basis  of  a  pictun-sque  de- 
sign. Most  conducive  to  this  effe.  t  is  the  high 
gabled  and  well  projected  roof.  Then  the  wide 
veranda,)  than  which  nothing  contributes  more 
to  tlie  luxury  of  a  summer  residence,)  extends 
around  three  sides  of  the  struclure. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
building  materials.    The  walls  are  laid   with 
rubble  masonry  of  Fairmount  stone;  the  roof! 
Is  of  ,lark  Pennsylvania  slate;  the  windows  are 
plate  glass,  with  inside  bliiHls  of  w.-dnut  wood. 

riie  interior  is  entirely  finislK'd  with  hard 
woods;  the  wainsc-otling  of  the  hall,  and  all  Hk; 
priiici,«|  doors  and  finish  of  the  first  story,  (ex- 
cept the  dining-i-oom,  which  is  oak,)  being  care- 
fully selc-ted  Widnut.  The  panel  work  is  done 
with  mottled  wcK.,1.  On  the  secon<l  fl,x)r  a  com- 
bination of  wwjils-walnut,  chestnut,  a.sli  and 
butternut-has  been  tried  with  very  pleasiuK 
etlect.  * 

Tliere  is  a  certain  substantial  nmifort  apjia- 
rent  in  this  residence,  which  the  exterior  pi.>- 


mises  and  flie  interior  presents.  Its  walls  are 
massive,  and  its  roof  is  an  ample  cove  .g  which, 
with  the  extensive  veranda  surrounding  the  firet 
story,  gives  a  combine*!  eff-ct  of  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate,  often  aimed  at,  but  seldom  so  perfectly 
attained. 

It  is  just  such  villa  residences  as  this  that  ad«l 
to  the  attractiveness  of  any  city:  for  when  tlie 
eye  tires  of  the  crowded  streets,  however  varietl 
and  architecturesque  may  be  their  buildings, 
tlie  open  suburbs,  with  their  mixed  charms  of 
country  and  city,  are  always  a  wclwtme  relief. 
The  worn  out  energies  of  the  business  man 
here  seek  and  liappily  find  repose,  away  from, 
yet  within  easy  reach  of,  his  place  of  necessary 


toil. 

Few  cities  throughout  the  United  States  fire 
without  tlie  natural  surroundings  which  give 
opjiortunity  for  tasteful  eiiib«llisliment  in  tlie 
way  of  decorated  suburbs,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
s*^  tint  the  desire  is  becoming  every  year  more 
I  general  among  our  citizens  to  avail  Hiemselves 
'  of  tlK'ir  advantages  in  this  resiiect. 

Wlierever  we  turn,  even  to  the  youngest  of 
our  cities,  we  find  the  suburbs  growing  ajiace 
with  tlie  city  itself,  and  even  our  oldest  cities, 
whose  growth  is  more  tliat  of  improvement 
than  extent,  have  a  jirogressive  beauty  in  their 
suburbs,  which  sjieaks  well  for  art  and  taste, 
upheld  by  prosperous  trade  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity. All  this  is  worthy  of  American  mer- 
chant princes.'' 

The  plans,  with  explanations,  of  the  first  and 
second  stories,  will  b«'  given  in  next  nnmljer. 


FAIR    GROUNDS.-  The   Montgomery 
County  Imbroglio. 

For  several  years  jost  tlie  memliers  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Stniety,  at 
Springtown,  Pa.,  have  been  agiUUing  the  ques- 
tion of  removal,  and  recently  a  meeting,  not 
remarkabl<!  for  gcKMl  onler  and  courteous  lan- 
guage, has  iMfii  held  on  the  siil.j.-rt. 


Lansdale,  Gwynedd,  Fort  Washington,  and 
North  Wales,  all  on  the  line  of  the   N(.rtli  Pa. 
railroad,  have  hcou  mentioned  as  eligible  sites, 
and  onr  new  contemiiorary,  the  Laimlalc  Ue- 
porter,  in  a  late  nuniiMM-,  thus  discourses  on  the 
general  subject  of  foirs  and  fair  grounds,  and 
generously  rec-ognizes  the  claims  of  a  rival  town: 
•  •  •  "It  is  the  farmer's  grand  rea-ption  week, 
and  his  wife  shares  with  him  in  the  floral  and 
[  household  departments  the  laboi-s  and  anxieties, 
the  triumi.hs  and  joys  of  the  fete.     The  Ijest 
b<K»ks  and  jK'riodicals,  farm  and  housel  old  im- 
plements and  machines,  domestic  animals  and 
farm  and  garden  products,  are  there  for  his  ex- 
amination and  purchase.    If  his  invitations  to 
exhibitoi-s  have  been  generally  actvpted  he  may 
learn  more  in  two  days  about  tlie  best  paying 
stock  and  produce,  the  most  labor-s.iving  imple- 
ment for  farm  and  house,  and  the  most  ready 
UM'ans  of  improving  his   land  and  his  family, 
than  in  two  years  reading  of  descriptions.    If 
he  sees  one  dejiartment  of  the  exhibition  more 
jwpular  than  the  rest,  lie  does  not  se.."k  to  lessen 
its  attractions,  but  rather  by  increiising  tlie  at- 
tractixeness  of  the  others  he  aims  to  re.store  the 
balance.    For  exampK',  if  the  horse  track  draws 
the  largest  crowd,  he  does  not  therefore  ex«lude 
the  noblest  of  our  doinestk:  animals  from  the 
course,  but  by  multiplying  the  objects  of  Iwauty 
and  interest  in  the  floral  and  mechaiiie-al  halls, 
lie  seeks  to  increase  as  well  as  more  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  .issemlilage.     To  do  this  lie  must 
have  a   vaiiety  of   first   class   exhibitors.     He 
knows  that  with  few  exhibitors,  there  is  a  small 
attendance  and  no  money  to  jiay  premiums. 

"  The  agricultural  fair  has  then  its  distinct 
business  feature.  Like  every  other  business  it 
must  be  located  at  a  g(M)d  stand.  The  bt>st 
stands  for  business  are  «lirectly  on  great 
tlioroiighfares.  and  the  great  tli<mmghf.ires  of 
our  country  are  tlie  lailroads. 

"Tlie  fii-sf  ivqtiisite  of  agricultural  fairgrounds 
is  acvssibilify  by    rail.     There  slKxild   Ih^   no 


necessity  for  wagoning  or  carting,  but  by  means 
of  cars  on  a  siding,  objects  for  exhibition  should 
l>e  brought  at  once  uihjh  the  gn)nnd8,  and  with 
the  least  cost  and  risk  of  handling,  deposited  in 
their  pro|)er  placs.      Say  to  a  manufacturer, 
whfkse  valual)le  products  you  desire  to  liave  ex- 
hibited, that  he  can  send  them  from  his  factory 
into  the  grounds  in  a  lock«Hl  car,  and  yon  present 
to  him  the  strongest,  inducement  to  become  an 
exhibitor.     Equally  attractive  to  visitors  it  is  to 
know  that  the  gate  of  entrance  adjoins  the  plat- 
form u{)on  which  they  alight  from  the  train.— 
Such  k>cations  moreover,  if  including  woodlaml, 
are   always    popular    with    pic-nic   and  other 
pleasure  parties  during  the  summer,  who  pay 
lilx'rally  for  a  day's  occui>ancy,  and  thus  an  in- 
cidental and  no  trifling  source  of  revenue  is 
secured.      The  other  chief  n^quisites  of    fair 
grounds  are  an  abundant  supply  of  gooil  water, 
eligible  sites  for  buildings  and  horse  track,  and  a 
screen  of  forest  to  conceal  passing  trains  from 
horses  on  the  course. 

"  We  resiiectfully  commend  these  views  to  our 
friends  of  tlie  .s<H-iety  at  Springtown,  wlio  have 
wis<»ly  resolved  to  remove  from  that  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  s<niie  jioint  on  the  North  Pa.  rail- 
road.    W\'  ona"  hoiie<l  that  they  would  select 
for  the  purpose  pro|K>rty  in  or  near  our  enterpris- 
ing  village,  but  .^s  tlw^e  seems  Ui  lie  but  a  slender 
chanc.'  of  their  doing  so,  we  magnaniniousiy 
concede  the  claims  of  our  ambitious  rival  North 
Wales.     And  if  Holt's  (irove,  on  the  railrtwd  im- 
mediately north  of  the  borough,  with  the  farm 
of  :!0  or  40  acres  included,  can  lie  purchased  on 
reasonable  terms,  we  think  the  S«K?iety  would  do 
well  to  secure  it.    It  iiossesses  all  the  requisites 
which  we  have  desci  ilnnl  almve ;  it  nuist  rapidly 
increa.se  in   value,  an<l  it  can  at  a  UMxleLite  ex- 
liense  ho  converted  i„to    an    agricultural   fair 
ground,  sujierior  to  any  known  in  Eastern  Penn- 
svlvama." 


D:?" Towers  are  meas.ire.1  by  their  shadows, 
an.l  great  mon  by  their  calumniator. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


0airtj  B6partmt3nt» 

Wiiat  ConstitutuM  Gk>od  Milk? 

BY  I'ROF.  VOKLCKEB,  OF   ENGLAND. 

A  VARIETY  of  conditions  aflect  materially  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk.  Thus  the  season 
of  the  year  and  tlie  amount  and  kind  of  food 
given  to  <»W8  influence  tlie  yield  and  quality  of 
their  milk  ;  again,  tlie  race  or  breed  and  size  of 
the  animal  to  a  great  extent  affect  the  yield  and 
quality  of  milk. 

Generally  speaking,  small  races,  or  small  in- 
dividuals of  the  larger  races,  give  the  richest 
milk  from  tlie  same  kind  of  food.  Where  good 
quality  is  the  main  object,  Alderi:eys  or  Guern- 
seys unquestionably  are  i\\e  cows  tliat  ought  to 
be  kept,  for  tliey  give  a  richer  cream  than  any 
other  kind  in  common  use  in  this  country ;  but 
of  course  Alderneys  are  not  the  most  profitable 
stock  for  cow-keepers  in  towns,  with  wliom  the 
Yorkshire  cow,  essentially  a  Short-Horn,  is  the 
favorite  breed,  as  it  surpasses  otliers  for  tl>e 
quantity  of  milk  it  yields.  The  milk,  however, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Alderney  or  Ayrshire 
cow,  is  more  watery  and  less  rich  in  butter,  and 
therefore  not  well  suited  for  dairies  in  which 
butter  and  clieese  are  made. 

In  tlie  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  early  par 
of  sunimor,  milk  \a  more  abundant,  and  tlie 
butter  made  from  it  of  a  finer  flavor.  As  the 
season  advances  the  supply  diminishes,  but  lie- 
comes  richer  in  butter.  Tlie  influence  of  food 
on  the  quantity  of  milk  is  very  striking.  A 
half-starved  cow  only  yields  but  little  milk,  but 
what  it  yields  is  miserably  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  supply  of  f(xxl,  rich  in  nitro- 
genous and  phosphatic  elements  of  nutrilion, 
tells  directly  on  tlie  milk. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  injudicious 
than  to  stint  dairy  cows  in  food. 

The  finest  flavored  milk  and  butter,  I  nee<l 
hardly  say,  are  produced  by  cows  fed  In  summer 
entirely  on  grass  of  rich  permanent  pastures, 
and  in  winter  on  nothing  else  but  hay  made  of 
fine  short  sweet  grass.  Eleven  or  twelve  lbs. 
of  grass  produced  alK)ut  one  lb.  of  milk,  or  a  ton 
of  good  hay  produces  as  nearly  as  possible  100 
gallons  of  milk.  Few  {lersons,  however,  liaving 
the  opportunity  of  keeping  cows  for  their  own 
use,  can  aflbrd  to  keep  them  in  winter  entirely 
upon  hay.  Turnips,  mangles,  meal,  brewer's 
grain,  bran,  or  oilcake,  with  more  or  less  cut 
straw,  in  a  great  measure  have  to  take  the  place 
of  hay  as  a  winter  food. 

Turnips  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  milk, 
and,  moreover,  produce  very  watery  milk. 

Mangles  are  le.ss  objectionable,  but  should  not 
be  given  to  milch  cows  without  an  allowance  of 
3  to  5  lbs.  of  meal.    Of  all  kinds  of  ineul,  none 
Is  equal  in  milk-producing  qualities  to  bean  meal 
— a  fact  which  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the 
circumstance  that  bean  moal  contains  as  much 
M  28  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  matters,  or  tlie 
compounds  to  which  tlie  curd  and  albumen  of 
milk  belong,  and  it  is  also  rich  in  phosphates, 
or  Iwne  earth.     Pea-meal  or  lentils  closely  re- 
sembles bean-meal  in  composition,  and  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantages  as  an  auxiliary  and 
excellent  food  for  milch  cows.    It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  leguminous  seeds,  which  arc 
always  rich  in  flesh-forming  matters,  as  well  as 
in  other  articles  of  food,  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogenous  or  flesh  forming  compounds  usually 
is  associated  with  a  large  percentage  of  phos- 
phates   or    bone    earth.      There    exists    thus 
naturally  an  admirable  provision  in  fixxl,  special- 
ly adapted  for  milch  cows,  or  young  and  grow- 
ing stock,  to  supply  tlie  animal  not  only  with 
the  material  of  which  tlie  curd  of  milk,  or  the 
flesh  of  young  stock  consists,  but  likewise  to 
supply  bone  and  materials,  for  which  there  is 
great  demand  wlien  growing  stock  lias  to  be 
maintained  in  a  thriving  state,  or  cows  liave  to 
kept  ill  a  (Hiiidition  in  which  Ihey  may  be  ex- 


pected to  yield  much  good  milk.  Oil-cake  pi-o- 
duces  much  and  rich  milk,  but  seriously  injures 
its  quality  by  giving  it  a  bad  flavor. 

Bran,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  food  for 
milk.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  better  as  an 
auxiliary  \  inter  food  for  milch  cows  than  4  lb. 
of  bran  made  into  a  thin  mash,  to  which  should 
be  added  4  lb.  of  bean  meal.  Along  with  this 
about  2.51b.  of  mangels  and  about  15  lb.  of  hay, 
and  15  lb.  of  straw  chaff,  sliould  be  given  per 
day  to  each  cow. 

Cows  fed  upon  such  a  dally  allowance  of  bran, 
bean  meal,  mangels,  hay  and  straw  chaff,  during 
the  winter  months,  yield  much  more  milk  of 
superior  flavor  than  cows  fed  upon  turnips  and 
most  other  kinds  of  auxiliary  food. 

Wlien  brewers'  grains  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price  they  will  be  found  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  fcxxis  that  cau  be  given  to 
milch  cows.  Brewers'  grains,  I  find,  are  much 
more  uutricfous  tliaii  their  appearance  seems 
to  warrant.  Even  in  the  wet  condition  In 
which  grains  are  obtained  from  breweries,  a 
condition  in  which  tliey  hold  from  75  to  77  per 
cent,  of  water,  tliey  contain  a  good  deal  of  ready 
made  fat  and  flesh-forming  matters.  When  air- 
dry,  brewers'  grains,  1  liave  recently  discovered, 
contain  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  and  fatty 
matter,  and  in  round  numbers  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  matters,  and  in  this  state  arc  more 
nutricioiis  and  more  n.sefii!  for  milch-cows  than 
barley  meal  in  tlie  same  state  of  dryness. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  made  a  great 
many  milk  analyses,  from  which  I  select  a  few 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  natural  varia- 
tions which  may  occur  in  the  comixjsition  ol 
equally  genuine  milk.  The  results  are  eni- 
bodie<l  in  the  following  table,  sliowing  the  com- 
Ix)sition  of  four  samples  of  genuine  new  milk 
obtained  and  analysed  by  myself  in  the  country. 

CoMPosiTioH  OP  Forii  Samples  of  Nbw  Cocw- 
TRT  Mil  ;. 


1. 

8  i.'/l 
4.9( 

3.«i 
6.nft 
1.13 

110.0(1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Water 

87.4(1 
3.43 

3.1 'J 

.93 

loo.  0(1 

89.9fi 
1.99 

2.94 

4.48 

100.00 
10.05 

90.70 

Fatty  matter( pure  butler) 

Cas -inr  (curd)  and  a  lltth' 

aU>ufneii 

1.79 
2.81 

Mllk-NUgar 

Minural  matter  (aah) 

4.04 
.66 

100.00 

Percentage  of  dry  matters 

1 1. so 

ViM 

9.30 

The  analyses  of  these  four  samples  exhibit  a 
wide  range  of  variations,  which  I  found  in  equal- 
ly pure  and  genuine  country  milk.  The  first 
analysis  represents  the  composition  of  a  sample 
unusually  rich  in  butter ;  No.  2  shows  the  com- 
position of  milk  of  average  good  qualities ;  the 
third  of  poor,  and  the  last  of  very  poor  country 
milk.  The  richness  of  tlie  first  I  ascribe  to  the 
extremely  gooil  pasture  upon  which  the  cows 
were  fed  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  milk 
generally  becomes  riclier  in  quality,  but  less  in 
quantity — Ikit  is,  in  September  and  October  up 
to  November.  The  last  sample  was  also  Sep- 
tember milk,  produced  on  the  Agricultural 
College  Faim,  Cirencester.  The  cows  were 
then  out  in  grass,  but  the  pasture  was  poor  and 
overstocked,  so  that  tlH«  daily  growth  of  gra.ss 
furnished  hardly  enough  f<xKl  to  meet  the  dally 
waste  to  which  the  animal  frame  is  subject, 
and  was  tlien  not  calculated  to  meet  an  extra 
demand  of  materials  for  the  formation  of  curd 
and  butter.  Tlie  poverty  of  this  milk  thus  was 
evidently  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  food. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  vrtriatioiis  in  t\w 
amount  of  curd  and  milk-sugar  in  gcxxl  and 
watery  milk  are  far  less  striking  tlian  those  in 
the  amount  of  butter.  A  very  good  judgment 
of  tlie  quality  of  milk  may  therefore  be  formed 
from  the  amount  of  butter  which  It  yields  on 
churning,  or  from  the  amount  of  cream  which 
it  throws  up  on  standing.  Instruments,  ada|>ted 
for  measuring  tlie  quality  of  the  cream  thrown 
up  by  different  sam[il)'.s  of  milk,  are  called 
cieamomefei-s.     Theste  inslniniciils  are  simply 


graduated  glass  tubes,  divided  into  100  equal 
degrees,  in  which  milk  is  poured  up  to  the 
division  marked  0,  and  is  kept  at  rest  for  12 
hours.  Although  tlie  creamometer  does  not 
furnish  results  which  correctly  represent  tlie  real 
amount  of  butter  in  different  samples,  it  never- 
theless affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  milk  is  rich  or  unusually  poor  in 
butter — In  other  words,  whether  or  not  milk  has 
been  skimmed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Good 
milk,  of  average  quality,  contains  from  10^  to  11 
(ler  cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  about  2|  per  cent, 
of  pure  fat.  It  yields  from  9  to  10  per  cent,  of 
cream.  Naturally  poor  milk  contains  90  or 
more  per  cent,  of  water,  and  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  pure  fat,  and  yields  only  6  to  8  per  cent, 
of  cream,  or  even  less. 

Experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  shown  me 
that  the  thickest  cream  does  by  no  means  give 
most  butter,  and  that  tlie  cream  which  ris(>s 
from  different  kinds  of  milk  often  varies  greatly 
in  composition.  The  indications  of  tlie  cream- 
ometer, therefore,  are  fallible  when  samples  of 
milk  produced  under  very  different  circumstanoee 
have  to  be  tested.  Milk  sent  by  rail  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  and 
throws  up  less  cream  than  that  whicli  has  been 
less  disturbed. 

Tlie  whole  question  of  milk  adultei-atkm  and 
means  of  detecting  them,  resolves  itself  into  an 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  good,  bad  and 
watered  or  skimmtsd  milk,  and  the  mode  of  re- 
cognizing tliese  with  expedition  and  precision. 

As  tlie  result  of  my  own  experience,  founded 
on  the  examination  of  many  samples  of  milk 
proiluced  under  the  most  varied  circumstances, 
and  purposely  adulterated  with  known  quanti- 
ties of  water,  I  may  state  that  milk  may  be  con- 
sidered rich  when  it  contains  from  12  to  12|  per 
cent,  of  solid  matters,  .3  to  3|  per  cent,  of  which 
are  pure  fatty  substances.  If  it  contains  more 
tlian  12^  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  in  this  4 
per  cent,  or  more  fat,  it  is  of  extra  rich  quality. 
Such  milk  throws  up  11  to  12  percent,  of  cream 
In  btUk  on  standing  12  hours  at  62"  F.,  and  has 
a  specifk  gravity  varying  from  1.028  to  1.030. 

Good  milk  of  fair  average  quality  as  has  been 
stated  already,  contains  from  10 1  to  11  percent, 
of  dry  matter,  and  in  this  about  2|  per  cent,  of 
pure  fat.  It  yields  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  cream, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.030. 

Poor  milk  contains  90  per  cent,  or  more  water, 
and  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  1.027. — 
Such  milk  yieUls  not  over  6  to  8  per  cent,  cream. 
Skimmed  milk  throws  up  still  less  cream,  lias 
a  bluer  color,  and  is  more  transparent,  and  when 
undiluted  with  water  lias  a  slightly  higher  speci- 
fic gravity  than  new  milk. 

Good  skimmed  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of 

about  1.033;  poor  skimmed  milk,  1.028  to  .030. 

Milk  purposely  watered  yields  only  5  to  6  per 

cent,  of  cream,  and  invariably  has  a  lower  specific 

gravity  than  1.025. 

If  milk  is  both  skimmed  and  watered  it  yields 
less  tliau  4  [ter  cent,  of  cream,  and  possesses  as 
low  a  specific  gravity  as  1.025  to  1.026. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  within  certain  limits  tlie  specific 
gravity  is  the  most  trustworthy  indicator  of 
quality,  and  tliat  for  all  practical  purposes  an 
hydrometer  float,  by  means  of  which  the  graviiy 
of  liquids  can  be  ascertained  with  precision,  and 
a  graduated  glass  tube,  divided  into  100  equal 
degrees,  constitute  the  safest  and  readiest  means 
for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  so  far  as  it  is 
afleoted  by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  normal 
milk  constituents. 

A  set  of  such  instruments  or  lactometers,  one 
i)cing  a  graduated  glass  tube  for  measuring  the 
proportion  of  cream  thrown  upon  standing,  and 
tlie  other  a  gravity  float  or  hydiometer,  with 
plain  printed  directions  for  use,  can  be  obtained 

at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings. 

-^^»  ^  — 

117"  He  who  buys  too  many  superfluities  may 
be  ol)li;ie(l  to  »«*ll  necessaries. 


SOILING  AND  PASTURING. 


Mr.  Brown,  of  Mankle,  Scotland,  a  fanner 
of  extensive  operations,  made  the  following  ex- 
periment in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
merits  of  soiling  and  pasturing  cattle.  In  the 
spring  he  took  forty-eight  Aberdeenshire  bul- 
locks which  had  been  wintered  in  his  farm- 
yard, and  separated  them  fairly  into  two  equal 
lots,  one  of  which  he  put  to  grass,  while  the 
other  was  soiled.  The  latter  were  fed  on 
Swedish  turnips  until  the  clover  was  ready  for 
cutting,  and  then  the  clover  was  given  sparingly 
for  a  week,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  from  over- 
eating, after  which  a  full  supply  was  allowed. 
Tlie  animals  thrived  exceedingly  well  until  the 
grass  got  hard  and  witliei-ed.  About  the  last  o* 
July,  the  clover  having  ripened,  vetches  were 
substituted,  which  were  continued  until  the 
second  crop  of  clover  was  ready  for  cutting. — 
Ten  of  tlie  soiled  lot  were  sold  in  August,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  two  lots  in  September. — 
The  results  are  thus  stated:  The  forty-eight 
cattle  cost  in  purehase  and  wintering,  £503  2«. 
The  best  ten  of  the  soiled  lot  sold  at  £17  5«. 
each ;  the  remainder  of  the  two  lots  sold  at  £14 
58.  each ;  the  soiled  lot  thus  bringing  £377,  and 
the  grazed  lot  £342,  a  diflierence  of  £35  in  favor 
of  the  soiled  cattle.  It  required  one  and  three- 
quarters  acres  of  Swedish  turnips,  eight  acres  of 
clover,  and  three  acres  <,f  vetches,  to  furnish  the 
food  consumed  by  the  twenty-four  soiled  cattle. 
The  result  of  soiling  exhibited  decidedly  the 
larger  profit. — Agricultural  Report. 


Amotint  of  Batter  from  a  Given  Quaintity 
of  Milk. 


With  a  view  of  learning  the  amount  of  but- 
ter to  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk, 
I  have  recently  tried  the  following  experiment  at 
my  creamery  in  Onondago  county.  New  York, 
where  I  receive  milk  from  three  hundred  cows. 
The  milk  delivered  from  the  factory  on  Satur- 
day evening,  July  30th,  and  Sunday  morning, 
July  31st,  amounted  to  5,729  pounds,  as  soon  as 
received,  and  was  run  Info  deep,  cooling  pails, 
and  these  were  set  into  the  tank  of  spring  water. 
The  temperature  of  this  water  is  maintained  at 
a  uniform  temperature  of  about  53  degrees,  by 
the  introduction  of  an  inch  stream  of  water 
from  the  spring. 

In  this  vat  the  pails  remained  for  about  thirty 
hours,  when  they  were  removed,  in  order  that 
by  a  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  the  milk 
might  be  soured.  It  miglit  have  produced  a 
better  result,  if  the  pails  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  immersed  in  the  water  until  tlie  milk 
became  clabbered,  but  we  feared  that  so  long 
as  exposure  of  the  milk  and  cream  to  such  a 
degree  of  cold  would  cause  a  bitterness  of  flavor 
to  tlie  cream,  and  the  butter  made  tlierefrom. 

When  al)out  forty-eight  liours  old,  tlie  milk 
Having  soured  and  thickened,  tlie  cream  was 
removed  and  kept  until  next  day.  On  Wednes- 
day, churning  was  done  in  large  dash  churns 
ojjerated  by  steam  power.  From  this  5,729 
[lounds  of  milk,  tliere  was  prtMluced  232  pounds 
of  butter.  This  shows  an  average  of  24  69-100 
[lound  of  milk  as  lieing  required  for  a  pound  of 
butter,  very  closely  meeting  the  opinion  general- 
ly held,  that  two  and  a-lialf  times  as  much  milk 
is  used  in  making  butter  as  in  producing  a  pound 
of  clieese.  At  tlie  season  of  the  year  above 
named,  a  yield  of  one  pound  of  cured  cheese 
from  ten  pounds  of  milk  is  very  satisfactory. — 
This  woidd  have  pro<luced  573  pounds  of  cured 
clieese,  from  the  milk  used  in  this  experiment, 
which  gave  me  232  pounds  of  butter. 

Cheese  at  that  time  was  worth  14  cents  a 
pound.  Butter,  to  jwy  as  well  as  clieese,  at  this 
price,  would  need  to  sell  at  fully  ;i5  cents  a  pound, 
allowing  that  the  materiid  used  in  making  and 
packing  butler  one-half  cent  {ler  pound  mon; 
than  those  re<|uire,d  for  cheese. — Cor.  JV.  H'. 
Fartiter. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
STEAMING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

B,  S.,  on  page  268, "  Practical  Farmer,"  wants 
to  know  the  position  of  my  steam  engine,  etc. 

The  barn  in  which  it  is  placed  has  a  basement 
floor  for  stock ;  the  north  wall  is  of  stone  and 
the  otlier  three  sides  of  brick.  At  the  centre  of 
the  south  wall  a  brick  lean-to  is  joined  to  the 
building,  14  n.  by  10  ft.,  in  which  the  engine  is 
placed.  Connected  with  this  room  Is  a  brick 
ciiimney,  44  feet  in  height— eflectually  guarding 
against  all  danger  from  sparks.  The  engine  re- 
ferred to  is  the  "  Wood,  Tabor  &  aiorse,"  adver- 
tised in  the  "  Practical  Fanner."  The  fii-e-box 
and  ash-pit  are  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
I  have  never  seen  a  spark  fly  out  of  the  furnace 
door  wlien  open,  and  consider  it  safer  as  regards 
danger  from  fire,  than  any  stove  I  ever  saw. 

Steam  may  be  carried  in  pli)es  100  feet  or 
more  for  cooking  food,  provided  the  pijies  are 
surrounded  by  a  good  non-conductor,  and  the 
boiler  cai>able  of  carrying  a  high  pressure  of 
steam.  Steam,  at  from  50  to  100  lbs.  pressure, 
w  ill  be  efJective  and  lose  but  little  by  condensa- 
tion in  this  distance. 

I  am  obliged  to  pay  one  per  cent,  a  year  for 
insurance,  but  have  no  doubt  but  Ijetter  terms 
can  be  had  when  the  present  policy  expires. 
Five  years  from  now,  when  a  fanner  applies  to 
an  insurance  company  for  a  policy  on  a  barn 
conUlning  a  steam-engine,  he  will  not  be  asked 
the  question  I  was  by  the  jiresident  of  a  leading 
New  York  comjiany :  "  What  branch  of  manu- 
facturing do  you  propose  to  carry  on  in  your 
barn  ?  "  The  agency  of  steam  in  feeding  stock, 
and  producing  milk  and  beef,  through  our  in 


cular  shaft  of  the  cylinder  is  connected  by  novel 
gear  to  a  horizontal  shaft  canying  a  pulley  of 
suitable  size  to  give  it  400  revolutions  per  mi- 
nute, from  the  belt  that  drives  the  feed-cutter. 
This  apparatus  will  mix  the  cut  hay,  meal  and 
water,  in  the  most  thorough  mannci-,  and  de- 
posit it  in  the  steam-box  ready  for  cooking.— 
My  practice  is  to  mix  1500  lbs.  of  cut  hay  and 
straw  with  from  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  of  meal 
and  bran,  and  wet  it  with  from  110  gal.  to  120 
gal.  of  water.  One  good  man  can  cut  this 
amount  of  fodder,  and  have  it  mixed  and  inside 
of  the  steam-box,  in  less  than  an  hour.  To 
cook  this  mass  of  feed  thorouglJy  will  require 
at  least  60  gals,  of  water  conveited  into  steam. 
If  much  straw  and  corn-stalks  are  fed,  100  gals, 
of  water  will  be  required.  I  can  cut  and  cook 
this  box  of  feed  with  less  than  100  lbs.  of  coal. 

B.  S.  wants  to  know  about  the  quality  of 
milk  made  from  steamed  food.  1  will  give  my 
expei  ience.— Milk  has  been  used  by  me  as  an 
article  of  diet  since  my  earliest  recollections, 
and  I  flatter  myself  my  taste  is  as  delicate  as 
that  of  most  people.  I  reganl  milk  from  steam- 
ed feed  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw.  My  friend 
J.  L.  Inoi.esue,  of  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
who  has  practised  making  butter  in  winter,  in- 
forms me  that  butter  made  from  cows  fed  on 
cooked  feed  is  superior  to  that  made  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  From  Nov.,  1868,  to  April,  1809, 
uiy  milk  wa.s  sold  to  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Co.  This  company  are  very  critical ;  they 
have  an  expert,  who  thoroughly  tests  the  milk, 
both  with  tlie  lactometer  and  cream  test.  Milk 
from  cows  feil  on  steamed  food  compared  favor- 
ably with  any  received  by  the  company.    Since 


clement  nortliern  winters,  will  be  considered  '  ^pril  my  milk  has  gone  to  the  New  York  mar- 


quite  as  necessary  as  for  other  purposes 

A  boiler  might  be  placed  at  100  feet  from  the 
barn.  From  the  lioiler  a  steam-pipe  might  lie 
run  into  the  steam-box  in  the  barn.  This  pipe 
should  be  surrounded  by  woolen  waste  or  some 
other  good  non-conductor  of  heat,  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box,  and  covered  with  earth.  Should 
it  be  desired  to  use  an  engine,  a  stationary  one 
could  be  set  in  any  part  of  the  barn  desired,  and 
receive  steam  to  work  it  from  the  pipe  leading 
from  the  boiler  to  the  steam-lx>x.  The  exhaust 
pqie  from  the  cylinder  should  have  two  termina- 
tions, one  in  the  steam-box  and  the  other  in  the 
open  air,  supplied  with  valves  to  turn  the  steam 


ket,  and  as  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint, 
conclude  it  has  been  satisfactory. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the  sav- 
ing of  feed,  the  better  condition  of  stock,  and 
other  advantages  of  cooking,  but  this  article  is 
already  too  long. 

Brewster..  N.Y.  G.  H.  WooD. 

MAKING  PORK  AND  MANURE. 

J.  D.  Willis,  of  Union  Church,  Mississippi, 
in  Dec'r  1868,  put  five  shoats,  eleven  months 
old,  in  a  pen  having  a  floor  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  Tills  floor  was  covered  fifteen  inches 
deep  with  leaves  and  loam,  and  was  so  construct- 
ed that  the  manure  made  could  be  turned  below. 
The  floor  was  cleaned  ofi'oucea  week,  and  fresh 
material  supplied,  and  thus  all  tlie  lu-lne  saved. 
The  shoata  were  kept  up  five  weeks,  each  receiv- 
ing during  this  period  five  bushels  of  corn  cooked. 
At  the  close  of  this  period  tliey  averaged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  and  a  lialf  pounds  net,  and 
tlie  manure  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  busheU  of  good  quality.— ^^ricu/^ura/ 
lieiiort. 


cither  way.  Then  while  tlie  engine  was  at 
work  cutting  hay,  grinding  feed,  etc.,  tlie  ex- 
haust steam  could  be  utilized  in  cooking  the 
feed  in  the  steam-box.  My  feed  is  cooked  al- 
most entirely  by  the  exhaust  steam. 

I  would  recommend  placing  a  boiler  this  dis- 
tance, only  to  those  who  are  afraid  to  have  it  i 
nearer.  Tliere  will  lie  considerable  more  fuel 
rwjuired  to  conduct  steam  in  long  pipes;  tlie 
pipes  wUl  be  liable  to  accident  and  make  trouble 
to  repair  tliem ;  and  there  will  be  more  labor  to 
attend  the  boiler  at  a  distance,  than  if  it  stood 
close  by  the  work.  Before  putting  an  engine  in 
my  liarn,  I  investigated  this  subject  very  tlio- 
roughly,  and  was  convinced  I  would  gain  no- 
thing by  placing  the  engine  away  from  the 
building. 

I  think  B.  S.  will  find  the  Prindle  Steam- 
er available  to  cook  feed,  in  small  quantities, 
and  whore  it  is  placed  close  by  tlie  feed  to 
be  cooked.  To  give  him  a  practical  idea  of 
cooking,  I  will  briefly  descril«  my  process.- 
riie  steam-l>ox  has  a  cajiacity  of  200  bushels 
or  about  1500  lbs.  of  dry  hay,  and  stands  with- 

SveTtheln^n  l^y   ^."T  ""  '''"  '"°'"  ^'-       ABORxioK-An  affection  peculiar  to  cows 
^:: :::.:':^-TLl':j;rr':-:  r.".>«   andchieflyatta^ingt.K.e  thaTTrekept  ^TZ 


are  extremely  deceptive  and  uncertain,  however, 
and  difler  materially   with    the  cause  of   the 
trouble.     In   those  cases   which    resemble  an 
epizootic  (epidemic)  disease  in  their  course,  a 
short,  inaudible,  involuntary  cough  is  observed, 
while,  by  auscultation  of  the  neck,  a  slightly 
roughened  sound  will  be  heard  in  the  bronchia, 
accompanied  by  weakness  of  tlie  body.    Indeed, 
the  symptoms  of  this  occurrence,  wlien  not  of 
sporadic  origin,  are  weakness  and  debility.— 
This  debility  and   weakness,  to  most  persons, 
will  prove  deceptive,  because  the  blood  is,  or  has 
gone  under  a  morphological  change ;  and  then, 
and  then  only,  do  tlie  calf  attachments  to  the 
womb  or  uterus  of  the  mother  separate.     The 
cow  brightens  up,  and  feels  as  it  were  a  life  de 
nam,   though   carrying    lier  dead    offspring- 
which  she    wdl    continue  to  do  till  the  fresh 
stimulus  given  by  the  blood  that  formerly  gave 
life  to  the  calf  enables  her  system  to  contract 
the  womb,  and  thereby  expel  the  foreign  body. 
Causes.— These  sliould  not  have  remained 
so  long  a  mystery,  wlien  we  consider  how  dif- 
ficult and  unreasonable  it  is  for  us  to  expect  the 
cow  to  thrive  and  do  well  when  placed  in  an 
anomalous  condition— one  totally  foreign  to  her 
species  — a  "factory  hand,"  as  much    as  the 
veriest  operatives  in  the  mills  of  Lowell  and 
Lawrence.     The  true  causes,  to  be  brief,  are— 
1.  Feeding  upon  slop  or  other  milk  secreting 
materiaU.    2.  Insufficient  feed  of  whatever  de- 
scription.    3.  The  attempted  reproduction  of 
tlie  species,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  drain  is 
being  made  upon   the  system  by  an  excessive 
and  unnatural  demand  for  milk.    4.  Irritation 
of   the  white    membranes  of   the    wind-pipe, 
changing  and  weakening  the  blood.    5.  Exuda- 
tive pleuro-pneumonia,    or    other    debilitating 
disease.    Any  of  the  above  named  causes,  singly 
or  combined,  when    acting    upon    an  animal 
placed  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  as  we  have 
sliown,  will  necessarily  result  in  outraged  nature 
choosing  her  great  prerogative  between  life  and 
death  and  the  perfect  propagation  of  her  progeny. 
Puevention.— This  can  readily  be  done,  as 
every   intelligent  reader  will  conclude  after  re- 
viewing the  causes.    In  consists  in  : 

1.  Feeding  substantial  feed,  and  enough  of  it, 
but  rot  excessively  sloppy  or  wet— for  in  this 
way,  the  bowels  are  kept  too  loose,  relaxing  the 
solids  of  the  body,  and  thereby  inducing  over 
secretion  of  milk  at  tlie  expense  of  good  liealth. 

2.  Though  the  cow  be  unprofitable,  allow 
some  feed,  gradually  increasing  it  in  quality, 
and,  if  necessary,  in  quantity,  as  slie  approach^ 
tlie  time  of  calving.     By  this  means  tlie  extra 


SPRAIN   OF  THE  COFFIN  JOINT. 

Fob  an  accident  of  the  above  kind.  Prof  Law, 
in  the  Hew  Y'ork  Tribune,  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing treiitment:-"Take  off  the  shoe  and 
shorten  the  toe  with  the  knife  or  rasp,  but  with- 
out lowering  tlie  heels  in  the  slightest  degree; 
keep  the  patient  standing  in  a  very  wet  puddle 
of  clay,  or  in  simple  water,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  but  turn  it  Into  a  well-littered  stall 
where  it  may  rest  at  night ;  nib  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  pastern  as  high  up  as  the  fetlock 
with  tincture  of  cantharides,  repeating  it  daily 
until  a  free  exudation  comes  from  the  surface, 
then  dressing  daily  with  fresh  lard  until  the 
irritating  eflects  have  passed  off,  when  the  can- 
tharides  may  again  be  applied,  and  repeatedly 
in  the  same  way.  A  perfect  rest  of  not  less 
than  six  weeks  is  demanded  even  in  mild  cases, 
as  the  friction  incident  to  the  play  of  the  ten- 
dons over  the  bone  invariably  aggravates  the 
injury  and  insures  disease  of  the  bone,  which  is 
practically  irremediable." 


f^oor  alKive,  is  a  1k.11ow  cylinder,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  supplied  with  an  upright  sliaft  con- 
t««m«ig  six  anns,  just  long  enough  to  clear  tlie 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  hay-cutter  discharges 
i"  o  this  cylinder.  T1k>  meal  runs  into  it  from 
a  hopper  supplied  with  a  regulating  slide,  and 
water  Is  forced  into  it  from  a  pi|«  connected 


[TT"  Sumac  has  become  quite  an  article  of 
commerce  in  Minnesota.  A  Minneajwlis  paper 
states  that  tlie  article  lias  been  purchased  quite 
liberally  of  farmers  in  that  region,  by  dyere 
and  dealere.  Tlie  price  paid  was  twelve  dollars 
per  load,  but  of  liow  much  a  load  consists  is 
not  stated. 

^^^^^^^^S^^Sg^^gg—— —  I     4-  If  '^fe  is  a  cough  peculiar  to  more  than 

.i^atmudru  Beuartmfinf  i  **'!*/•■ '^  "^^''^^'^^  p'^-fy  of  good  food, 

.-.-.,..^___  y     *v^<:5^lt*  immXl,  I  with  two  drachms  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and 

half  an  ounce  each  of  ginger  and  gentian, 
twice  daily,  to  keep  tlie  blood  in  its  nonnal  state, 
to  prevent  relaxation  of  the  solids  of  the  body 
tennlnating  in  exudation,  and  to  promote  ab- 
sorption. 


8PLEENIC  APOPLEXY. 

"  G.  ToLEFsoN,  living  in  the  town  of  Prim- 
rose, Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  has  related  some  facts  re- 
specting a  strange  cattle  disease  that  is  fatal  to 
the  cattle  in  his  town.  He  has  lost  five,  and  his 
neighbor  seven  head  of  cattle  recently.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  turned  into  the  corn-fields 
after  the  corn  was  husked.  Some  of  the  com 
was  doubtless  left,  which,  with  the  leaves,  stalks 
and  grass,  ftirnished  rich  feed.  There  was  no 
water  in  the  field,  and  tlie  cattle  probably  re- 
mained some  time  before  coming  out  to  drink. 
Three  of  them  were  found  dead  near  the  water. 
In  one  case  a  two-year  steer  went  to  the  water 
apparently  well,  but  after  drinking  it  was  found 
standing  there  apparently  in  great  pain,  its 
muscles  twiching,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 

"  On  being  struck  it  jumped  several  times 
moving  about  three  rods  in  a  stiff,  awkward 
manner,  without  using  its  joints  much.  It 
groaned  as  if  in  gieat  pain,  and,  turning  about, 
returned  to  the  place  where  it  started,  and  feU 
and  lay  there  in  a  stupor  until  killed.  A  staggerl 
«ng  gait,  stupor,  frothing  from  the  mouth, 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  colored  urine,  ara 
some  of  tlie  symptoms.  Cows  and  steere  ara 
attacked.  No  careful  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  but  in  one  case  it  was  noticed  that 
the  bladder  was  distended,  and  the  stomach  and 
we  lielieve  a  part  of  tlie  intestines  were  crowded 
with  dry  food.'' 

We  extract  the  above  from  a  Wisconsin  paper 
demands  of  nature  in  t'he  ir.cre^ine7ize^Za\l\^,^'^^^ 

waiita  of  the  calf  will  be  sujiplied  without  at  all    -  I^  McClure   in    his  new  work  on 

affecting  the  liealth  or  strength  of  tlie  motlier— 
thus  insuring  a  natural  parturition. 

8.  Dry  up  the  milk  in  all  cows  that  do  not, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  stop  secreting 
milk,  say  three  months  preceding  their  time 
of  calving,  by  giving  sulphate  of  iron,  three 
drachms,  in  powder,  combined  with  gentian 
root ;  also,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce,  once  dally, 
mixed  in  feed,  for  a  week  to  ten  days.  N<) 
milking  should  be  done  other  than  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  udder  if  it  becomes  distended. 


ABORTION  IN  COWS. 


With  tlie  fee.I-pipe  of  tlK>  boiter.    TIk.  peZr       '  "^^'"^'^""^    Svmptoms.-Bv  tl, 

Hie  peipendi-  l  event  is  at  times  clearly  foreshadowed 


neighboriiood  of  cities  and  large  towns,  and  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  clieese  factories.  It  is  rarely  seen 
to  any  extent  in  the  herds  of  the  breeder  and 
agriculturist.  It  consists  in  the  cow  parting  with 
her  calf  at  any  time  between  the  first  month  of 
conception  and  the  last  month  of  gestation. 
Phemomtory   Symptoms.— By  these   the 

Tliey 


"  Diseases  of  Cattle,"  thus  describes: 

"  This  is  a  new  disease,  consisting  In  engorge- 
ment of  the  spleen  with  the  blood,  and  the  sub- 
sequent nipture  of  the  oiigan,  followed  by  death 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  attack. 

"  Ca«»<.._This  disease  is  cleariy  traceabte  to 
the  new,  and  what  is  wrongfuUy  called  improved 
feeiling  and  fattening  of  cattle.  Food,  rich  in 
nutritive  qualities,  and  deficient  in  fluids,  is  the 
great  cause  of  sph^nlc  apoplexy  in  mtle.' 

"  %w7)^owi«.— Constitutional  disturbance  is 
set  up  all  at  once,  and  no  eariy  symptoms  mani- 
fested. Tlie  animal  is  well  to  every  appearance 
at  one  time  in  the  day  and  dead  by  evening  — 
Wlien  the  symptoms  are  seen,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Colicky  pains,  twitching  of  the  muscles 
staggering  gait,  frothing  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  urine  colored  and  mixed  with  blood.  The 
Wlien  any  of  tlie  cows  have  been  sick  of  T''?;.*'^"'  *"**  "^^^  ^^  'mmecliate  «nse  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  or  other  disease,  cure  them  I  brai„       ^"*  "'™^'  derangement  of  the 


and  keep  up  tlie  strength  by  tonics  and  generous 
diet,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  poor  policy 
and  worse  economy  to  starve  animals,  especially 
when  suffering  from  disease.— McClure,  on 
Di/teoMes  of  the  American  Uor»e,  and  Cattle 
and  Sheej). 


"  Treafmmt.— Treat  tlie  case  by  way  of  pn- 
vention  with  tow  diet.  No  treatment,  howe%er 
well  directed,  is  of  any  use  when  the  di««a«e 
lias  once  manifested  itself.  Life  is  protonged  a 
few  lK>ui-8  by  bkKxl  letting,  but  no  cure  can  be 
effected." 
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THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


Ifaultnj  BepartmBttt, 


Kor  the  Practical  Farmer. 
DOMINIQUE  FOWLS. 


Whilk  you  yaiikees  have  been  raising  im- 
portc«l  and  fancy  brctuls,  we  poor  '  relM^ls '  have 
preserved  the  oltl  sUx-ks  nearly  or  quite  pure  in 
Boine  places,  and  they  are  larely  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept in  very  remote  country  nei^liborhoods. 

!Some  old  women  about  here,  who  still  spin  flax 
and  weave  their  own  cloth  on  hand-looms,  have 
some  very  pretty  chickens  of  the  old  Dominique 
stock,  with  very  sliort  legs  and  an  immense  top- 
knot, which  lay  250  eggs  and  raise  a  brood  of 
chickens,  besides.    These  chickens  have  never 


been  crossed,  and  are  probably  the  oldest  and 
purest  stock  in  the  country.  They  are  not 
huge— but  being  perfectly  hardy  and  fi«e  from 
disease,  they  are  very  eaily  in  the  market.  I 
bought  them  last  spring,  12th  day  of  April,  large 
enough  for  frying,  at  12^  cents. 

1  mention  these  circumstances  to  you,  not 
that  I  have  any  for  sale  myself,  but  merely 
through  an  interest  that  1  have  on  the  subject. 

1  have  tried  most  kinds  of  chickens,  and  am 
now  going  back  to  the  old  Dominique  stock. 

Geo.  Booker. 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
POULTRY  HOUSE    ON   THE   SEPA- 
RATE SYSTEM. 


To  THE  Editor  Prac.  Farmer: 

WuiLE  complying  with  the  request  of  my 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Guilbert,  of 
Gwynedd,  Pa.,  that  I  furnish  him  a  plan  for  a 
new  poultry  house,  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  of 
your  subscribers,  who,  like  Mr.  Guilbert,  are 
careftd  in  the  selection  and  rearing  of  the  best 
fancy  breeds,  may  find  the  plan  worthy  of 
adoption,  and  1  therefore  append  a  description 
of  it.  A.  L.  K. 


OROUIVD    PLAIV    OF    POULTRY    HOUSE    OlS    SEPARA.TK    SYSTEM. 
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A  Povllry  Home  for  six  tarletiee,  say  of 
from  8  to  12  hens  and  one  cwk  each,  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  variety  is  not  only  soparate«l 
from  the  rest,  but  has  a  nn)n\  for  roosting  and 
laying,  and  anotlier  for  setting,  as  well  as  an 
ample  yard,  should  l»e  05  feet  by  14,  running  in 
a  general  easterly  and  westeily  direction,  with  a 
lean-to  or  pent  roof,  having  a  pitch  of  about  4 
feet  towards  the  northward  or  rear,  where  it  is 
6  feet  6  incites  high  from  floor. 

The  ends  and  rear  are  inclosed,  leaving  in  one 
of  the  ends  tlie  door  of  entrance  for  tlie  attend- 
ant. Tlie  entry  into  which  this  door  opens 
runs  tlie  entire  length  of  the  Ijouse  on  the  rear. 
It  is  2  feet  11  inclies  wide.  Tlie  partition  which 
separates  it  from  tlie  rooms  occupied  by  the 
poultry,  has  at  its  base  an  inch  l)oard,  12  inclies 
wide,  laid  horizontally  on  edge,  from  tlie  upper 
edge  of  which  rise  shingling  lath  to  the  roof. — 
These  are  one  inch  by  two,  and  are  nailed  two 
incites  apart. 

Tl»e  front  is  boarded  down  from  tlie  roof  to 
within  4  feet  9  inches  of  tlie  floor — tlie  openings 
thus  left  look  southward  into  tlie  yanls,  and 
may  be  made  (juite  ornamental. 

The  spaces  in  tlie  house,  devoted  to  each  va- 
riety of  poultry,  are  11  feet  by  10}  feet,  sepa- 
rated from  etch  other  by  dose  iiartitions.  Each 
of  tliese  spaces  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  one 
for  laying  and  roosting,  11  ft.  by  7,  llie  other  for 


from  one  to  the  otlier.  Tliese  nests  are  13  J 
inclies  S(iuare  outside.  Two  of  tiie  opjxisite 
sides  of  the  nests  are  5  inclies  high,  the  other 
two  being  12  inches  high,  outside,  closing  suffi- 
ciently wIkii  in  place  the  apertures  in  the  par- 
tition. When  the  hen  is  laying,  the  nest  is  so 
set  on  the  shelf  in  tlie  laying-room,  that  one  of 
the  sides  is  in  tlie  aperture.  When  she  has 
bqs;un  to  set  and  is  on  the  nest,  by  quietly  sliding 
it  through,  so  that  the  other  side  shall  close  the 
opening,  she  is  brought 'into  the  setting  room, 
where  food,  water,  and  a  box  of  ashes  are  placed 
for  her  accommodation. 

Both  tlie  laying  and  tlie  setting  rooms  com- 
municate with  tlie  entry,  by  slatted  doors. — 
Slatted  partitions, each  with  a  ten-inch  liole  in  the 
base-board,  closed  by  a  sliding  board,  separate 
tlie  setting  rooms  from  tlie  yards.  Tlie  latter 
are  20  feet  by  10  ft.  9  in.,  and  are  srrrounded 
by  picket  fences,  similar  to  tlie  partition  which 
forms  tlie  entry,  and  9  feet  high. 

It  is  better  to  have  all  the  roosts  in  the  upper 
[lart  of  the  laying  rooms,  and  so  provided  with 
laddei-8  as  to  prevent  tlie  poultry  from  flying 
down.  If  practicable  theic  should  be  running 
water  through  the  entire  row  of  yards,  and  each 
yard  sliould  have  a  gate  at  its  southern  end, 
opening  upon  a  field,  which  may  serve  as  a 
range  during  one  day  in  the  week,  for  each  va- 
riety in  turn.  This  weekly  exercise  and  change 
of  food  serves  to  maintain  tlie  health  of  the 


aetline.  11  ft.  by  3  ft.  9  in. — tlie  partition  being         ,.  , ,    .  .i    •   i     ■ 

■cvMiiR,  »*  "   "J  ...  .    iioultry,  and  to  improve  their  laying, 

similar  to  that  described  for  the  entrj-,  and 

having  on  each  side  of  it,  .30  inches  from  the 

floor,  a  slielf  14  inches  wide.    Seven  openings, 

14  inches  square  and  b\  inchtrs  apart,  their  lower 

edges  lieliig  level  with  tlie  slwlves,  are  left  in       The  following  are  the  official  awards  of  pre- 

tl»e  partitions  between  the  laying  and  setting    niiums  made  at  tlie  recent  Exhibition  of  tlie 

rooms,  whereby  the  nests  may  be  slidden  through  '  rennsylvania    Poultry    Society,  lield    in    this 


ATRTARD   or  PREMIUMS   OP  THE 
STATE  POULTRY   SOCIETY. 
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city.    Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  errors  in  ' 
the  published  reports,  we  have  had  tliese  care- 
fully examined  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Society, 
and  they  can  be  relied  on  as  correct. 

Tlie  Exhibition  has  been  a  most  successful 
one,  and  although  not  so  large  a  collection  as  on 
some  otlier  occasions,  it  is  believed  there  has 
been  no  wiiere  brought  together  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  reoUij  choice  xpeciwaifi  of  our  best  breeds. 

The  receipts,  it  is  believed,  will  cover  all  ex- 
penses. The  amount  of  sales,  public  and  pri- 
vate, during  the  exhibition,  exceeded  «1,500,  on 
which  the  Society  collects  10  per  cent.  Several 
pairs  changed  hands  at  high  prices. 

Among  others  we  know  of  a  trio  of  Buff 
Cochins  sold  for  $150;  a  single  rooster  sold  for 
$98;  a  pair  of  Rouen  ducks  (tlie  premium  pair) 
for  $25.  D.  W.  Herstine  was  tlie  largest  ex- 
hibitor, having  33  coops. 

On  the  whole,  general  satisfaction  is  expressed 
by  exhibitors,  the  Society  and  the  public,  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  an  annual  poultry  exhibition 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society,  as  a  regu- 
lar institution. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  improved 
breeds  of  poultry  on  maiket  values,  is  appre- 
ciated by  our  citizens.  A  liner  quality  of  flesh, 
a  better  shape  of  careass,  more  fat,  ar.d  more 
tender  meat,  is  very  evidently  seen  in  Phila- 
delphia markets  to  lie  tlie  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  breeds;  and  although  some 
sales  may  appear  spccuhitive,  they  still  represent 
a  real  bona  fide  value  not  to  be  met  with  every 
day— the  scarcity  of  any  article  of  merit  always 
regulating  the  price. 

Class  1. 

Light  Brahmas.— Vint  prem.,  John  Clapp; 
second  do.,  Charles  Tees;  thiid  do.,  J.  D.  Ne- 
vius. 


Dark  Brahm ««.— First  premium,  F.  Wo  - 
1  ilow  ;  second  do.,  .lohn  Clapp ;  third  do.,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  G.  Sharpless. 

Dark  Brahmaa — Imported  Birds. — First  pre- 
mium, Mrs.  H.  II.  G.  Sharpless ;  second  do., 
Mrs.  II.  II.  G.  Sharpless  ;  third  do.,  Mrs.  H.  II. 
G.  Shar])less. 

Bvff  Cochins. — First  premium,  D.  W.  Ilers- 
tine ;  second  do.,  D.  W.  Herstiue ;  third  do., 
Henry  Palmer. 

Bvff  Cochins — Imported  Birds. — First  pre- 
mium, D.  W.  Herstiue. 

Partridge  Cochins. — First  premium,  Charles 
B.  Dunn ;  second  do.,  C.  Brinton.  Jr ;  third  do., 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Raynor. 

Partridge  Coduiis — Imported  Birds. — First 
premium,  C.  Brinton,  Jr. 

Lemon  Cochins. — Fii st  premium,  C .  Brinton, 
Jr. ;  second  do.,  D.  W.  Herstiue. 

H7ti7e  Cochins. — Firat  prem.,  C.  Brinton,  Jr. 

Class  2. 

Silver  Grey  Dorkings. — First  prem.,  Sa-nuel 
J.  Sharpless  ;  second  do.,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless^ 

Colored  Dorkings. — First  premium,  Charles 
B.  Dunn  ;  second  do.,  D.  W.  Herstine. 

White    Dorkings. — First  premium,  D.  W. 

Herstine. 

Class  .3. 

Sicilian. — First  premium,  D.  W.  Herstine. 

Golden  Spangled  Ilamburgs. — First  prem., 
Francis  Taylor ;  second  prem.,  do. ;  third  prem., 
James  Hunt. 

Golden  Penciled  Ilamlmrgs. — First  prmium, 
Francis  Taylor  ;  second  prem.,  do. ;  third  prem., 
do. 

Silver  SjKtngled  Hamburgs. — First  premium, 
John  Clapp ;  second  prem.,  do. ;  third  prem., 
James  Hunt. 

Silver  Penciled  Ilamburgs. — First  premium, 
John  Schofield ;  second  do.,  Francis  Taylor ; 
third  do.,  John  Schofield. 

White  Cre.'^ted  Polish. — First  prem.,  John- 
son Hughes. 

Black  Ilamburgs. — First  prem.,  John  Wol- 
stencroft;  second  do.,  Samuel  Scliofield;  third 
do..  Dr.  Tliomas  B.  Raynor. 

While  Leghorns. — First  premium,  William 
McAnnally. 

Dominiques. — First  prem.,  D.  W.  Herstine ; 
second  do.,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless. 

Silver  Polish. — Fii-st  prem.,  James  Kenwill. 

Class  4. 

Black  Bed  Games. — First  premium,  John 
Stone;  second  do.,  Francis  Taylor. 

Broicn  Bed  Game. — First  premium,  Francis 
Taylor;  second  do.,  James  C.  Roberts;  third 
do.,  John  Stone. 

Earl  Derby  Game. — First  premium,  James 
C.  Roberts;  second  do.,  J.  R.  Ashford,  third 
do.  William  Hunt. 

Duck  Wing  Game. — Firat  premium,  John 
Stone. 

White  Pile  Game. — First  prem.,  Jolm  Stone. 

Irish  Pile  Game. — First  premium,  Robert 
Graves. 

Bradley  Game. — First  prem.,  Robert  Graves. 

Stonewall  Game. — First  prem.,  Rob't  Graves. 

Sumatra  Game. — First  premium,  Francis 
Taylor. 

Blue  Bed  Game. — First  prem.,  D.  W.  Hers- 
tine. 

Berkley  Game. — First  prem.,  John  Graves. 

Baltimore  Top  Game. — Firet  prem.,  James 
C.  Roberts. 

Yelloto  Leg  Red  Game. — First  prem.,  James 
C.  Roberts. 

Class  5. 

Houdans. — First  premium,  Mrs.  H.  H.  G. 
Sharpless ;  second  do.,  John  Clapp ;  third  do.. 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Raynor. 

Houdans — Imported. — First  premium,  John 
Clapp;  second  do.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  G.  Sharpless. 

Crevecoeurs. — Kirst  premium,  J.  D.  Nevius ; 
second  premium,  Tlionias  B.  Raynor. 

La  Fleche. — First  prem.,  Cbas.  L.  Sharpless. 
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Grades  and  Crosses. — Firet  premiiun,  J.  II. 
Dunn ;  second  do.,  R.  B.  Eiigle ;  third  do.,  J. 
H.  Dunn. 

Andalmian. — First  premium,  J.  L.  Tripler. 

Coop  Capons. — First  premium,  R.  B.  Engle. 

Class  7. 
Golden  Seabright  Bantums. — First  premium. 


Samuel  J.  Sharpless;  second  tlo.,  D.  W.  Hers- 
tine ;  third  do.,  Francis  Morris. 

Black  Red  Bantams. — First  prem.,  William 
Simpson. 

Black  African  Bantams. — First  premium, 
Charles  Tees;  second  do.,  D.  W.  Herstiue. 

Duck-wing  Game  Bantams. — First  premium, 
D.  W.  Herstine. 

Class  8. 

Bronze  Turkeys.— First  premium,  Samuel  J. 
Sharpless,  second  do.,  James  C.  Roberts ;  third 
do.,  I).  W.  Herstine. 

Blue  Turkeys.— First  prem..  Dr.  J.  Cheston 
Morris. 

Class  9. 

Aylesbury  Ducks.— Fint  premium,  D.  W. 
Herstine  ;  second  do.  D.  W.  Herstine. 

Rouen  Duc/c«.— First  premium,  D.  W.  Hers- 
tiue; second  do.,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless;  third 
do.,  William  Sini})son,  Jr. 

Rouen  Ducks  —  Imported. — First  premium, 
Samuel  J.  Sharpless. 

Cayuga  Ducks.— First  premium,  D.  W. 
Herstiue. 

Class  10. 

Toulouse  Geese.  —  First  premium,  William 
Simpson,  Jr. 

Uong  Kong  Geese. — Firet  premium,  John  S. 
Palmer,  second  do.  James  Kenwill. 

Bremen  Geese. — First  prem.,  James  Kcuwill. 
Cla.hs  11. 

Golden  Pheasants. — First  Prem.,  J.  Clapp. 

Drinking  Fountains.— First  premium,  A.  M. 
Halstcd. 

Pea  Fowls.— First  premium,  Dr.  J.  Cheston 
Morris. 

Special  Premiwn.  — Pair  Maltese  Cats,  S. 
Stoner  Herstine. 

Special  PrcjuiHm.— Curious  specimens,  cross- 
ed between  a  Guinea  Fowl  and  a  Turkey,  S. 
Stoner  Herstine. 

Rabbits.— First  premium,  John  Thompson. 

Special  premium  to  John  A.  Ewedall  for 
collection  of  Carrier  Pigeons. 

Specimens  of  Taxidemiy.  — First  premium 
James  Taylor,  and  special  commendations  for 
an  extraordinary  fine  display. 
Class  14. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  premium  for  the  best 
collection  of  fowls  in  class  2  to  Francis  Taylor. 

Oak  Hall  Clothing  House  premium  for  the 

best,  most  varied  and  valuable   collection   of 

fowls,  not  less  than  ten  varieties.— Firet  prem., 

D.  W.  Herstine;    second    premium,    Francis 
Taylor. 

Press  premiums  for  the  best  collection  of  fowls 
in  Class  4,  to  John  Stone. 

Conmiercial  List  premium  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  fowls  in  Class  1— Brahmas  and  Cochins 
— D.  W.  Heretine. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
STEAMING  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 


D5^The  Utica  Herald  gives  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  new  cheese  factories  in 
New  York,  that  are  going  into  operation  the 
present  season.  It  remarks  that  though  the  list 
is  quite  formidable,  it  U  far  from  complete. 

[TT" One  pound  of  watch-springs  is  said  to  be 
worth  $4,000. 

[TT- Tlie  Home  Woolen  Mill  at  Jacksonville, 
III.,  has  this  season  done  a  thriving  business.— 
It  has  been  turning  out  25,000  yards  of  cloth 
per  month,  also  3,000  pounds  of  knitting  yam, 
consuming  in  all  15,000  pounds  of  wool  per 
month.  The  woolen  goods  from  this  manu- 
factory are  sold  extensively  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  The  present  season  has  been 
one  of  unusual  prosperity  with  Western  woolen 
manufacturers. 


To  THE  Editor  Prac.  Farmer: 

B.  S.  asks,  "where  is  the  steamer  to  be 
placed?"  I  should  say,  wherever  it  is  most 
convenient  for  you  to  place  it  in,  and  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  barn  as  will  Insure  you  against 
fire,  whether  it  be  100,  200,  or  300  feet  from  the 
steam-box ;  and  to  the  question,  can  it  he  car- 
ried that  distance  without  great  loss  of  heat,  I 
should  say  yes — and  as  proof  can  say  that  steam 
is  being  used  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  many  cases  at  a  distance  of  1,000  and  2,000 
feet  from  boilers,  to  run  steam-pumps,  which 
are  doing  very  heavy  work,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  parties  using  them,  and  are  fast 
taking  the  place  of  the  geared  pump,  where  the 
steam  is  used  close  by  the  boilers,  and  the  power 
transmitted  to  the  pump  by  rods. 

After  placing  or  setting  your  boiler  in  such 
place  as  you  may  select,  connect  it  to  your  steam 
box  with  a  J  gas  pipe ;  and  if  you  make  your 
connections  with  care,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
from  loss  of  heat  or  from  not  having  your  food 
property  cooked.  But  in  the  manner  of  making 
your  connection  will  rest  your  success  or  failure. 
Your  pipe  must  have  no  point  or  place  in  it 
wliere  condensed  steam  can  lay ;  it  must  be  so 
arranged  that  it  can  free  itself  by  gravity,  or  you 
can  free  it  by  a  trap  its  whole  length.  If  there 
is  any  place  in  it  where  water  can  lay,  it  will 
not  work  satisfactorily. 

When  you  start  the  pipe  from  boiler,  let  it 
rise  or  fall  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot; — if  you  start  with  a  rise,  and  it  is 
practicable  to  continue  to  run  with  a  rise  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  fall  gradmdly  to  tlie 
steam  box,  (and  your  boiler  is  wliat  it  should 
be,)  your  steam  will  work  to  your  satisfaction, 
for  the  pipe  will  he  free  to  conduct  all  tlie  steam 
generated  by  the  boiler  to  your  steam  box :  for 
the  condensed  steam  to  apex  will  run  back  to 
the  boiler,  and  from  the  apex  it  will  run  to  tlie 
box  and  be  discharged.    If  circumstances  will 
not  admit  of  your  running  the  pipe  in  this  sim- 
ple manner,  you  can  make  as  many  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  piiie  as  may  be  required ; 
but  when  you  make  a  depression  at  tlie  lowest 
point,  and  when  your  pipe  begins  to  ascend,  you 
must  put  a  trap  or  cock  to  let  ofl"  the  condensed 
steam.    Suppose,  for  instance,  in  running  your 
pipe  you  strike  a  passage-way  three  feet  from 
floor,  you  will  put  in  an  elbow,  and  run  down 
to  or  under  floor,  cross  your  pa8s.ige-way,  letting 
your  pipe  fall  half  inch  to  foot ;— now,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  rise  five  feet,  in  order  to 
overcome  some  other  obstruction,  you  can  use  a 
T  instead  of  a  bend,  and  in  the  lower  end  of  J 
put  a  sliort  piece  of  pipe,  and  in  the  end  put  a 
cock  or  plug,  and  this  pipe  will  atiswer  as  a  trap 
to  receive  tlie  condensed  steam,  which  you  can 
let  oflr  wlien  full— and  thus  your  pipe  will  at  all 
times  be  free  to  conduct  steam. 

A  clieap  trap  can  lie  made  by  making  a  box 
of  two-inch  plank,  six  inches  square,  joints  put 
togetlier  with  white  lead.  Screw  your  pipes  in 
near  tlie  top,  and  put  a  plug  or  faucet  in  near 
the  bottom ;  but  remember  that  all  faucets,  cocks 
or  plugs  sliould  he  opened  as  soon  as  the  steam- 
ing is  done,  to  prevent  freezing.  Where  your 
pijie  is  exposetl  to  tlic  air,  make  a  hard-twisted 
rope  of  straw  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  wind  it 
close ;— when  it  goes  under  ground,  put  below 
frost,  if  you  can. 

I  have  no  experience  in  the  steaming  of  food, 
but  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  "  wetting  it 
well,"  which  means,  as  I  look  at  it,  putting 
water  in  tlie  steam  box  to  be  heated  and  boiled 
there,  when  it  can  be  done  much  quicker  in  tlie 
steamer,  and  then  passed  to  box  through  pljie. 

G.   B.   Li:(UERMAN. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


CORN  IN  DRILLS    AND  IN  HILLS 

At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in 
1868,  tw«)  plots  of  land  were  set  apart,  substan- 
tially equal  in  chai-acter  of  soil,  each  measurinc 
forty-eight  rods  In  length  by  two  in  width.— 
The  ground  was  ploughed  May  5,  and  manuri' 
was  spread  evenly  and  worked  in  by  cultivator 
and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  corn  was  planted 
May  21,  in  rows  four  feet  apart ;  one  of  tlie 
plots  being  planted  in  hills,  the  other  in  drills.— 
The  plots  were  cultivated  and  hoed  June  15,  and 
again  July  7,  the  plants  being  thinned  so  as  to 
leave  the  same  number  of  stalks  on  each  plot, 
including  an  equal  distribution  of  plants  through- 
out the  subdivisions  of  the  plots.  As  neariy  as 
possible,  each  of  the  two  plots  received  the  same 
amount  of  labor  in  cultivation.  The  stalks 
were  cut  at  the  bottom  September  17,  and 
stooked  in  good  order.  Three  weeks  afterward 
the  corn  was  husked  and  weighed.  Tlie  stalks 
were  then  again  carefully  stooked,  and  were 
hauled  and  weighed,  in  good  condition,  October 
12.  The  corn  on  tlie  portion  planted  in  hills 
was  rather  better  in  quality  than  on  that  planted 
in  drills.  But  the  drilled  portion  produced 
74  1-0  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  three  tons  of 
stalks  to  the  acre,  against  05  J  bushels  of  corn 
and  25  tons  of  stalks  per  acre,  produced  by  the 
portion  in  iiiils.-Agricultural  Report. 


Uoolc  IVoticcs, 

AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 


VIck'H  IIIiiNtrsted  Catalogrue  and  Floral 
tiulde  lor  1871.  Jamkm  Vick,  Itochestcr,  New 
York. 

We  Lave  received  a  copy  of  the  above,  quite  a 
gem  in  Ita  way,  conBisting  of  over  00  pages,  each  one 
of  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  choice 
fleers  aud  vegetables,  and  directions  how  to  grow 
them. 

On  two  pages  in  front  are  elegant  engravings  of 
petunias,  gorgeous  in  their  coloring,   and  alone 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  Catalogue,  which 
is  remitted  by  mail  for  only  10  cents. 
•  

Received  ftom  A.  M.  Pcrdv,  of  Palmyra,  N.  T., 
the  numbers  of  tlic  Ninall  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cottage  Gardener,  for  1M70,  bound  in  a 
neat  paper  cover.  We  see  it  is  offered,  post-paid, 
for  only  50  cts — cheap  enough.  We  notice  the  sire  of 
the  Ukcordkr  is  to  be  doubled  this  year,  at  81  per 
year.    Send  for  specimen  copy. 

The  Bee-Keepeni'  Journal  and  the  Ma. 
tional  AKrlculturlHt,  have  been  consolidated, 
and  removed  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  to  New  York.  Thtse  two  Journals  in  one,  now 
a  large  illustrated  double  quarto, 40-column  paper, 
is  edited  by  Homkr  A.  Kiso  and  Kllen  S.  Tuppeb, 
240  Broadway,  N.  Y.    Terms,  ijtl.oo  a  vear. 


ARTIFICIAL   wTnTs! 


[IF"  Illinois  is  shipping  milk  direct  to  Xew 
Yoik  city— six  cai-kiads  a  month— but  it  is  con- 
densed first. 


BuLWER  says  that  poverty  is  only  an  idea, 

in  nine  cases  out  cf  ten.    Some  men  with  ten 

thousand  dollars  a  year  suffer  more  for  want  of 

means,  than  others  with  three  hundred.    The 

reason  Is,  the  richer  man  has  artilk'ial  wants. 

His  income  is  ten  thousand,  and  lie  suffers 

enough  from  being  dunned  for  unpaid  debta  to 

kill  a  sensitive  man.    A  man  who  earns  a  dollar 

a  day,  and  does  not  nm  in  debt,  is  tlie  happier 

of  the  two.    Very  few  people  who  have  never 

been  rich,  w  ill  believe  this ;  but  it  Is  true.— 

There  are    tliousands   and  thousands  with  a 

princely  inaiine  who  never  knew  a  moment's 

Iieace,  because  tliey  live  above  their  means. 

There  is  really  more  happiness  in  tlie  worid 

with  working  people  than  tliose  who  are  called 
rich. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  JNO  MORE. 

Oh,  memories  of  green  and  pleasant  places, 
Where  happy  birds  their   wood-notes  twittered 
low ! 

Oh,  love  that  lit  the  dear  familiar  faces 
We  buried  long  ago ! 

From  barren  heights  their  sweetness  we  remember 
And  backward  gaze  with  wistful,  yearning  eyes, 

As  hearts  regret,  'mid  snowdrifts  of  December, 
The  summer's  sunny  skies. 

Glad  hours  that  seemed   their   rainbow  tints  to 
borrow 

From  some  illuminated  page  of  fairy  lore  ; 
Bright  days  that  never  lacked  a  bright  to-morrow, 

Days  that  return  no  more. 

Fair  gardens  with  their  many-blossomed  alleys, 
And  red  ripe  roses  breathing  out  perfume, 

Dim  violet  nooks  in  green,  sequestered  valleys, 
Empurpled  o'er  with  bloom. 

Sunsets  that  lighted  up  the  brown-leaved  beeches. 
Turning  their  dusky  glooms  to  glimmering  gold ; 

Moonlight  that  on  the  river's  fern-fringed  reaches 
Streamed,  white-rayed,  silver  cold. 

O'er  moorlands  bleak  we  wander  weary  hearted, 

Through  many  a  tangled  wild  and  thorny  maze, 
Remembering  as  in  dreams  the  days.departed, 
The  by-gone,  happy  days ! 

■ — ^^fc-  ♦  ■ 

OUR    MOTHER. 

Round  the  idea  of  one's  mother,  the  mind  of 
a  man  clings  with  fond  aflfection.  It  is  the  first 
deep  thought  stamped  upon  our  infant  hearta 
when  yet  soft  and  capable  of  receiving  tlie  most 
profound  impressions,  and  the  after  feelings  of 
the  worid  are  more  or  less  light  in  comparison. 
Even  in  our  old  age  we  look  back  to  that  feeling 
as  the  sweetest  we  have  through  life.  Our  pas- 
sions and  our  willfulness  may  lepd  us  far  from 
the  object  of  our  filial  love ;  we  learn  even  to  pain 
lier  heart,  to  oppose  lier  wishes,  to  violate  her 
commands  ;  we  may  become  wild,  headstrong 
and  angiy  at  her  counsels  or  opposition ;  but 
when  death  has  stilled  her  monitory  voice,  and 
nothing  but  stiU  memory  remains  to  recapitu- 
late her  virtues  aud  good  deeds,  affection  like  a 
flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  past  storm 
raises  up  her  head  and  smiles  among  her  tears. 
Round  that  idea,  as  we  have  said,  the  mind 
clings  with  fond  affection ;  and  even  when  the 
eariy  period  of  our  loss,  forces  memory  to  be 
silent,  fancy  takes  tlie  place  of  remembrance, 
and  twines  the  image  of  our  dead  parent  with  a 
gariand  of  graces  and  beauties,  and  virtues, 
which  we  doubt  not  she  possessed. — Ex. 


TuE  Brioiit  Side.- Look  on  tlie  bright 
side.  It  is  the  right  side.  The  times  may  be 
hard,  but  it  will  make  them  no  easier  to  wear  a 
gloomy  and  sad  countenance.  It  is  the  sun- 
shine, and  not  the  ckiud,  that  makes  a  flower.— 
Tliere  is  always  that  before  and  around  us 
which  should  clieer  and    fill  tlie    lieart  with 

warmth.    The  sky  is  blue  ten  times  where  it  is 
black  one. 


HOW    TO    BE    NOBODY. 

It  is  easy  to  be  nobody,  and  we  will  tell  bow 
to  do  it.  Go  to  the  drinking  sakion  to  spend 
your  leisure  time.  You  need  not  drink  mudi 
now ;  just  a  little  beer,  or  some  other  drink.  In 
the  mean  time  play  dominoes,  chequers,  or 
something  else  to  kill  the  time,  so  that  you  will 
be  sure  not  to  read  useful  books.  If  you  read. 
let  it  be  dime  novels  of  tlie  day.  Thus  go  on 
keeping  your  stomach  full  and  your  head  empty, 
and  yourself  playing  time-killing  games,  and  in 
a  few  years  you'll  be  nobody,  unless  (as  it  is 
quite  likely)  you  should  turn  out  a  drunkard  or  a 
professional  gambler,  either  of  which  is  worse 
than  nobody.  There  are  any  /lumber  of  young 
men  hanging  about  saloons,  just  ready  to  gradu- 
ate and  be  nobodies.— O/yinpia  Echo. 
-  ^^fc-  ♦  -^ 

[i:?-Find  fault,  wlien  you  must  find  fanit,  in 
private,  if  possible ;  and  some  time  after  the  of- 
fence rather  tlian  at  tlie  time.  The  blamed  are 
less  inclined  to  resist  when  they  are  blamed 
without  witnesses.  Both  parties  are  calmer, 
and  the  accused  party  is  struck  with  the  for- 
bearance of  tlie  accuser,  who  has  seen  the  fault, 
and  watclied  for  a  private  and  proper  time  for 
mentioning  it. 

^^»-  ♦  -^ 

[TT- To  deny,  as  Peter  did,  is  bad ;  but  not  to 
weep  bitteriy,  as  lie  did,  when  we  have  denied, 
is  worse — Payson. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


RISE    lIKillEU. 

WiiKX  binls  are  flying  over,  and  the  fowler 
lies  in  wait  for  tliem,  if  tliey  fly  low,  some  are 
wouiuled,  and  soin^  swerving  sideways,  phinge 
into  the  tldeket  and  hide  theins<!lve,s.  Hut  you 
will  find  that  iinniediafely  after  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  gun,  the  flock  rise  and  fly  higher. 
And  at  the  next  diseharge  they  rise  again,  and 
fly  still  higher.  And  not  many  times  has  the 
plunguig  shot  thinned  out  llnir  unniber,  before 
they  take  so  high  a  level  that  it  is  in  vain  that 
the  fowler  aims  afllicni,  because  tliey  arc  above 
the  reach  of  his  shot. 

When  troubles  come  upon  j'ou,  fly  liigher.— 
And  if  they  will  strike  you,  fly  still  higher.  And 
by  and  l»y  you  will  rise  so  high  in  the  spiritual 
life,  that  your  alTeotion  will  be  set  on  things  so 
entir(;ly  above,  that  these  troubles  shall  not  be 
able  to  touch  you. 

"Rise  higher."— II.  W.  Beecuek. 

now  TO   GET  A   WELL  DUG. 

An  Irishman  took  a  contract  to  dig  a  public 
well.  When  he  had  dug  al>oiit  twenly-fivc  ftn't 
down,  he  came  one  morning  and  found  it  caved 
in — nearly  filled  to  the  top.  Pat  hxtked  cant  ious- 
ly  around,  and  saw  that  nobody  was  near;  tlien 
took  off  hh  hat  and  coat,  hung  them  on  the 
windlass,  crawled  into  some  bushej?  and  waited 
events.  In  a  short  time  the  citizens  discovered 
that  the  well  had  caved  in,  and  sct-ing  Pat's  hat 
and  coat  on  the  windlass,  they  supjiosed  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  excavation.  Only  a  few 
hours  of  brisk  digging  cleared  the  loose  eailh 
from  the  well,  and  just  as  the  eager  citizens  had 
reached  the  bottom,  and  were  pondering  wlM»re 
the  body  was,  Pat  came  out  of  tl«!  bnslies,  and 
good  naturedly  thanked  fhcm  for  n^lieving  him 
of  a  sorry  job.  Some  of  tlv^  tired  diggers  were 
disgtisfed  ;  but  tlic  joke  was  too  good  to  allow 
anything  more  than  a  Iiearty  laugh  tliat  soon 

followetl. 

■^^^•-^^— 

IDLE   DAIMJHTEKS. 

It  is  a  most  p.iinful  sp<'ctacle  in  families 
wliere  tlie  mother  is  tlie  dru<lge,  toseethe  daugh- 
ters elegantly  dressed,  reclitung  at  their  ease, 
with  tlieir  drawing,  tlieir  nuisic,  tlieir  fancy- 
work  and  tlndr  reading;  b«'guiliug  fheniselves  of 
hours,  days,  and  weeks,  and  never  dreaming  of 
tlieir  res|K)nsibilities,  l>ut  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  neglect  of  duty,  growing  weary  of 
their  useless  life,  laying  Imld  of  every  newly- 
invented  stimulant  to  amuse  their  drooping 
energies,  and  blaming  fate  when  they  dare  not 
blame  their  God  for  having  placed  them  wliere 
they  are.  Tl)ese  individuals  w  ill  often  tell  you, 
with  an  air  of  crjmpassion — fi>r  wIk»  can  believe 
it  real? — tliat  poor,  dear  mamma  is  working 
lierself  to  death.  Yet  no  sf)oner  do  you  prr)pose 
tliat  tliey  should  assist  lier,  than  tliey  declare 
she  Ls  quite  in  Iier  element — in  short,  that  slie 
would  never  lie  happy  if  slie  only  had  half  as 
mudi  to  do. — Ex. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


GOOD  MEN  MAKE  GOOD  HOUSES. 


A  horse  is  never  vicious  or  intractable  with- 
otit  direct  cause.  If  a  horse  is  restive  or  timor- 
ous, you  may  be  sure  tluit  these  faults  arise 
from  defects  in  liis  education.  He  lias  l»een 
treated  either  awkwanlly  or  brutally.  Com- 
mence the  education  of  tlie  horse  at  its  birth; 
accustom  him  to  the  presence,  voice,  and  sight 
of  man ;  speak  and  act  gently ;  caress  him ;  and 
do  not  startle  him.  All  chastis«'ment  or  cniel- 
ly  confuses  tlie  animal  and  makes  him  wild. — 
They  are  good  men  who  make  good  horses.— 
Translated  from  Frnirh  of  Albert  Arnoul. 
—  ■  •  ■     —   -  - 

ir^I  never  tni8te<l  God,  but  I  found  him 
faithful ;  nor  my  own  licart,  but  I  found  it  false. 
-Dyer. 


Pliilnilelpliin,   l*.2th   Mo.  (Occ),  34tli. 

BREAOSI'UFFS-Flouh,  Mkai,  ami  Gkain- 
Thc  Hour  market  Iiiih  been  extremely  cpilet,  tlic  In- 
fiuiry  both  (or  Hhipment  and  liomo  coiiNiimption 
bciiiK  remarkably  lifilit,  innl  no  coimidi-rable  de- 
mand either  speculative  or  forborne  (•onsiimi>tlve 
purposes.  The  receipts,  however,  are  (jiilte  small, 
and  with  relative  high  prices  for  Wheat,  there  Is  no 
disposition  to  acceiit  lower  quotations.  Sales  of 
Snpertine  at  !?4.5(t4r4.C2)i  ;  Kxtra  at  84.K7;i«r5.12^  ; 
Iowa  and  Wis.  Kxtra  Family  at  >f!5.75«r«.'A') ;  Minn,  do 
do  at  SCL'.-S ;  do  do  do,  very  ehoice  SC.'iOwO.KO  ;  Pa. 
do  at  S-'i'iiinii ;  Ohio  do  do  at  *(>.W»7— the  latter  for 
fancy;  Indiana  do  do  at  !a(i.:»(t«rG.75 ;  Kentucky  do 
do  at  !»7,  and  .St.  Louis  d<>  do,  fancy  at  i!<7.'2.'ia7.7.0. 
To-day  tin;  market  elosed  dull,  with  a  concession  of 
}2}^a2!i  cents  on  low-grade  Penna.  Kxtra  and  p-anii- 
lies.  Sales  of  1.50  bbls  Ohio  Kxtra  a^*"  ;  200  bbls. 
•Minnesota  Kxtra  Family  at  ?iti.-2.5«rC.r.O ;  4(»0  bbls 
Penna  ilo  do  at  !«.5.75(ff<! ;  400  bbls  Ohio  do  do  atlSC.'^S 
&7— the  latter  figure  for  choice,  and  8(>0  bbls  Quaker 
(Uty  Mills  on  secr<;t  terms.  Receipts  for  the  week 
•jn,5r)()  bbls. 

KYE  FLOUU— Is   very  quiet.     Sales  at  ii?5.12)i 

WIIE.IT— The  market  has  been  dull,  with  very 
little  Inquiry,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  imme- 
diato  vaiitH  of  the  local  millers.  Holders  ure  Arm 
in  their  views,  contlilent  of  liigher  prices  as  the  sea- 
son ailvances.  Our  advices  from  Kurope  reprejient 
France  and  (lerniany  as  being  very  bareofsui)- 
piies,  and  their  prospects  I'or  the  future  are  any- 
thing but  hopeful.  .Sales  of  9,000  bush.  Ind.  lied 
at  !*l.i;jtf  1.45;  3,'JiKI  bush.  Penna.  do  at  SI. 1.5  for  poor, 
up  to  .«1  .'J.5ffl.40  for  fair  and  very  choice  ;  3,500  bush. 
Delaware  do  at  #1.20  for  common  up  to  SI. 38  for 
very  prime  ;  600  bushels  Ohio  choice  Ked  at  S1.40  ; 
1,300  bush.  Jersey  lied  on  secret  terms;  SOO  bush. 
Ohio  Antlier  at  SI-40;  4,000  bush.  Indiaini  Amber  at 
*1.40ial.5o,  and  400  bush.  Michigan  Amber,  choice, 
at  81. .'iO.  To-day  the  market  closed  quiet  and  tirra, 
with  sales  of  1,H00  bu.^li.  Indiana  lied  at  !«1.4oel.45, 
and  4(K»  bush.  Ohio  Amber  at  §1.47.  Uecelpts  for 
the  week,  51,200  bush. 

RYE— Im  (|uiet  at  tlic  late  decline.  Small  saffs 
of  Western  and  Penna.  at  sSaOOc,  and  .Southern  at 
H0iff82  cents.    Receipts  for  the  week  4,200  bush. 

CORN— Supplies  of  new  crop  continue  to  pour 
in  riuitir  heavy,  and  the  receipts  early  In  the  week 
being  largely  in  excess  of  the  <lemand,  prices  again 
drojqied  lrf2  cents.  .Sales  of  3,.'»<t0  bush.  Pa.  and 
.Soutiiern  new  do  at  70iiT71c;  3,000  bush.  Western 
hlgli  mixed  at(K)<970c  ;  3,000  bush,  low  mixed  at  CAc. 
and  SOO  bush.  Delaware  white  at  (>Sc.  To-day  the 
ofterlngs  were  small,  the  demainl  light,  iirices  llrm; 
with  .-ales  of  4(M)  bush,  new  Yellow  at71c  ;  400  bu.sh. 
tdd  yellow  at  77c.  Receipts  for  the  week  were 
4U,.'y»0  bushels. 

OA'ra— The  demand  continues  good,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained.  .Sales  of  ir>,i«H)  bush.  Western 
Wiiite  at  r).-mMc:  S.IOO  bush.  Penna.  at  .'54«.V;c ; 
l,4iN)biish.  Delaware  at  52iir54c;  and Uoo bush.  Mary- 
land at  IVtc.  To-<lay  there  was  a  fair  demand,  with 
sales  of  3,000  bush.  Penna.  ami  Western  within  the 
range  of  our  ipiotations,  and  1,S00  bush,  of  Dela- 
ware at5.>,'sc.  Receipts  for  the  week  were  10,500 
bush. 

OATMKAL  — Remains  as  hist  quoted.  Small 
sales  of  Canada  at  SM.fioaH.75;  Western  at  i*7.25, 
anil  Penna.  at  :^ti.75a7  V  barrel. 

Buckwheat  SlenI— Sells  In  lots  at  $3.2.'>«r3.50. 

BARLEV— There  is  very  little  movement  In  the 
article,  and  no  change  to  record  in  prices.  2,000 
bush.  Western  s«)l<l  on  private  terms.  Receipts  for 
the  week  4,o<n)  bushels. 

FEEB— Is  dull,  and  the  sales  are  confined  to 
small  lots  of  BRAN  at  .«2l»t23  «'' ton  ;  line  SHIP- 
STl'FFS  *-22«r*2:j ;  .MIDDLINGS  at  S25,  up  to  »33. 
Receipts  for  the  week  627  tons. 

FROVINIONfl— Are  dull  and  lower.  Sales  of 
new  Mess  Pork  at  si».25«riB19.60  <^  bbl;  and  extra 
prime  at  81U.  Mkss  Hekv  is  taken  at  ^iOMn^'a 
for  dtypacked  extra  .Mess,  and  #10^ !ai2  for  West- 
ern.   Ukkk  Hams  an;  worth  ifs?oa<a,il. 

HACON— Is  neglected.  .Sales  of  sugar  cured  city 
smoked  Hams  at  15«rl7j<c.;  canvassed  Western  at 
17al8c. 

GREEN  MEATS— attract  little  attention.  .Sales 
of  pickled  Hams,  at  I2»f  13c;  green  do.  from  block,  at 
loc;  ami  I'resh  cut  Shoulders,  in  salt,  at  7a7,'^c. ; 
do.  in  salt,  nt  He. 

I..ARD— Is  dull.  S.ilcs  of  bbls.  and  tcs  at  llAi 
«rl2c  for  steam  and  kettle  rendered.;  'Napheys'  at 
15  cents. 

CHEESE— Is  higher.  Sales  of  prime  Factory  at 
l^Haliiiic,  and  Dairy  at  14\crl5Xc. 

Bl/'TTEB— Fair  grades  arc  In  better  demand, 
and  command  full  prices,  while  the  medium  aixl 
low  gra<les,  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  stock  consists, 
are  dull,  and  can  only  be  sold  at  some  concession 
on  present  quotations.    Western   Roll,  if  choice, 


meets  with  an  active  intjuiry,  with  no  accumula- 
tion of  stock. 

Th(!  following  are  the  quotations: — 

liradfor d  cou u ty  select  pai is 37  W40 

do  tubs 30*38 

do  tlrkins 30«r36 

New  York  .State  choice  palls 30iff40 

no  tubs .35W.38 

do  tlrkins 30«36 

Ohio  and  Western  Hrkins 20««!f!6 

(Made  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  choice 25*32 

do    medi  um 15*20 

do     poor 13«i  15 

Penna.  Store  jiacked !•*«"  "i 

Roll  Ruttcr 25m'33 

Western  roll 2t>«i32 

Common  Y'ellow  Rutter 14«f  10 

do       AVIiite  and  IJuklng 12*14 

(trease  and  dirty  butter 8«il0 

EGGS— Are  In  fair  demand,  with  sales  of  prime 
at  33«3.5c.  ^  dozen. 

POTATOES— Are  unchanged.  Small  sales  of 
Early  Rose  at  !i?5®S5.50  ^  bbl.;  Peach  Rlows  at 
i)Oc«fii?l;  Moidtors  at  75iff8.5c  per  bushel.  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes sell  at  ?3.25«t3.50  *»"  bbl.,  and  C0a70c  ¥"  bas- 
ket In  large  lots. 

POL'LTRY— Turkeys  sell  at  ICa-lSc;  Chickens  at 
12«H4c;  (Jeese  at  8«T'I4c,  and  Ducks  at  13«fl5c. 

OXIOXS— Are  stea<ly.  Sales  of  White  at  $3.25 
83.75,  and  Yellow  at  *3.254t3.75  4**'  bbl. 

BEESWAX-Attracts  but  little  attention.  Sales 
of  Yellow  at  ^3c  **■  lb. 

RI€E-Is  dull.  Sales  of  Carolina  in  lots  at  ij^G. 
25»r.'ii7. 

BROO.II  CORSr— sells  to  a  trifling  extent  at  3 
a4c  for  red,  ami  owtic  for  green. 

CAT'l'l.E-The  demand  is  good  for  the  better 
descriptions,  but  inferior  are  neglected.  Wc  qtiote 
at5«rii;j'c  W  lt>,  gross. 

SHEEP— Are  steady  at  506c  V  lb. 

HOG.S— Declined,  and  closed  at  819*9.50  ^  100  lb, 
net. 

HEMP— Is  not  much  In  request.  Small  sales  of 
undressed  at  7a7,^c,  and  dressed lat  13,^4C — Jute  is 
held  at  Gtrti^^c. 

1I01»J*— Prime  and  choice  lots  arc  in  fair  request 
at  full  figures,  but  medium  grades  are  not  so  strong. 
We  <iuote  1870V  at  14ff  16  for  New  York,  Including 
a  lot  of  30  bales  at  the  latter  rate,  and  8*14  for 
Wisconsin. 

Hay  and  Straw— Sales  of  prime  Timothy  Hay 
at  .Sil.lOrfl.l5  IK  loo  lbs;  mixed  do  at  90c*81 ;  and 
Straw  at  1.10*1.15. 

KEED»— CLOVKRSEEDls  In  good  request,  but 
there  Is  very  little  coming  In.  2,000  bushels  sold  at 
lOJ^wllJS^c  ^  lb,  and  3,000  busli.  re-cleaned  from 
second  hands,  for  export,  part  at  llXc,  and  part 
on  secret  terms. 

TI  MOTH  Y— Is  scarce  ;  400  bush,  sold  at  9!i.r>0. 

FLAXSEED— commands  !?2«!<J2.10.  and  Is  scarce. 
Receipts  for  tlu!  week  1,835  bush. 

CO'TfON— There  has  been  more  activity,  and 
prices  have  advanced  ^  cent  i?'  lb  from  the  lowest 
jMiint.  .Sales  of  1,187  bales — closing  at  15,ijC  for  mid- 
dling Upland,  and  15>4*ICc  for  Gulf.  Receipts  for 
the  week  2,«2(i  bales. 

WOOIi — The  movements  In  fleece  have  been  ex- 
tremely light,  the  demand  being  limitt'd  both  from 
the  local  and  Eastern  manufaeturers.  The  absence 
of  rain  ami  the  low  stage  of  the  streams  prevents  a 
aumber  of  rural  establishments  from  running  over 
half  time,  and  the  consumption,  both  here  and  at 
the  Eastward  is  very  light.  Prices  have  undergone 
no  (juotable  change,  but  the  future  is  not  very  en- 
couraging, as  the  consumption  of  mauufactured 
goods  has  been  unusually  small,  and  the  Euro|>ean 
war  has  caused  our  market  to  be  overstocked  with 
Foreign  Wools.    The  sales  comprise  : — 

30,(KH)  lbs  Ohio  XX, and  al>ove  at 50c 

2,000  lbs  Ohio  XX rac 

40,000  lbs  Ohio  mixed  fleece 49a51e 

1,«00  lbs  Ohio  X 4«c 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  fine Sic 

1,000  lbs  tihlo  line BOc 

2,000  lbs  No.  1  City  pulled 41c 

2,000  lbs  No.  1  City  pulled 40c 

7,000  lbs  Mestlza  pulled p.  t* 

1 ,000  lbs  tub  Western 80c 

16,000  lbs  Canada  Combing p.  t. 

5,000  lbs  Ohio  unwashe<l 34c 

Receipts  for  the  week  2,082  bales. 
TOBA<'<'0— The  market  is  <iuiet,  but  prices  are 
unchanged.     Itlack  manufactured  sells  at  60a60c, 
and  bright  at  60iif70c. 

I<IME— Sells  as  wanted  at  4flc  W  bush,  and  t2a 
2.25*' bbl. 
PLANTER- Isdull  .ind  nominal  at  i=3.50'^  ton. 
OrAXO— Is  steady.    S.ales  of  Peruvian  at  «85 ; 
Uaugh's  Raw  Bone  Superidiosphate  at  ^2  (whole- 
sale at  'Slti);  ftn<l  Orchllla  (Juano  at  .^30  W  ton. 

Nl'.HAC— Is  unchanged.    .Sales  of  Sicily  at  $115 
«130  ^^  ton. 

OIL  CAKE— City  is  iu  limited  rcqncst  at  S44  ¥' 
ton. 


THC  NEW 

FOOD  SOURCE. 

0 

tu  MOSS  umu. 

This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made 
from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest  and  most  delicious 
food  111  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert 
it  has  no  equal,  and  is  a  light  and  delicate  food 
for  Invalids  and  Childi-eti.  It  is  superior  to  all 
kindred  preparations. 

This  new  article  of  fixid  has  everywhere 
won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  jieople 
and  the  housekeepers  of  the  land  generally  re- 
gard it  in  the  double  light  of  a  .staiile  neeessary 
and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  the. 
e.vpense  of  living,  the  exquisite  dishes  prepared 
from  it  cannot  lie  obtained  even  at  an  extrava- 
gant cost  from  any  other  source. 

For  twenty-five  cents  you  can  buy  a  package 
which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blano 
Mange,  and  a  1ik(>  (|unntity  ()f  Puddings, 
Custards,  Creams,  Cheurlotte  Russe,   &c. 

Rand  Sea  Moss  Farine  Co., 

us  rark  mace,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


Medical  treatment  has  been  revolutbnized, 
and  at  hwt  the  discovery  has  lie<?n  made  that 
KEXOVATIOX  NOT  PROSTRATION,  IS 
THE  TRUE  MEDICAL  PiULOSOrHY. 

The  introduction  of 

Plantation  Bitters, 

prepared  w  ith  pure  St.  Croix  Rum  and  Calisaya 
Uark,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  this 
great  fact.  The  life-sustaining  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  great  A'egetable  Restorative  is 
manifested  in  the  weak  and  desponding  by  an 
immediate  and  most  encouraging  change. 

If  the  apix'tite  lias  failed,  it  is  quickened ; 

If  digestion  lias  lieen  painful  and  imjierfect, 
it  liecomes  easy  and  thorough  ; 

If  the  liver  is  torpid  it  is  roused  and  regu- 
lated ; 

If  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  they  are  strength- 
ened and  restnuig ; 

If  the  brain  has  lieen  haunted  by  morbid  fan- 
cies, they  are  put  to  flight,  and  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness return. 

In  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  cures  of 
general  debility,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation and  mental  desiiondency,  wrought  by 

PLANTATION  lilTTEIiS, 
no  practitioner  not  in  league  with  death  and 
the  undertaker  could  iiersist  in  it.  Tlie  terri- 
ble evacuents  which  were  once  prcscrilied  as 
Spring  and  Summer  medicines,  have  utterly 
lost  their  itreMgc.  The  sick  will  not  take 
them,  and 

PLANTATION   BITTERS, 
in    which    are    combined    the  elements  of  a 
stomachic,  an  invigorant,  a  mild   laxative,   a 
nervine  and  an  anti-bilious  specific,  reigns  in 
their  stead. 

l-4t    Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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REUCIOUS   SELECTIONS. 

COLLATKD    K(IK    V  ItACTIC  A  I-   FAK.MICIl   UV    M.   K,    W. 

ADAPTATION    OF   CHRISTIANITY   TO 
THE   POOR. 


Lost  Foisevkk.— Lost  wealth  may  be  re- 
gained by  industry ;  the  wrecked  of  health  re- 
stored by  temiierance ;  forgotten  knowledge 
may  be  ours  again  liy  study ;  alienated  friend- 
ships soothed  into  forgetfulness ;  and  even  for- 
feited reputation  redeemed  by  patience  and 
virtue.  Hut  who  ever  again  looked  \\\mn  his 
vaiiislied  houi-s— recalled  his  wjisted  years— 
stamiKul   them    with    wisdom,  or  olliiced  from 


117"  It  matters  not  what  a  man  loses,  if  lie 
saves  his  soul ;  but  if  he  loses  Iiis  soul,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  he  saves. 


Bamcstic  Bepartment* 


In   an    extraordinary    manner    Christianity 

adapts  itself  to  the  circumstjuiecs  of  the  jxior ; 

and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  amount 

.         .         ,       ,.         .    .  oKniiiRj.i   1111-111    >>uii    wisdoni,  or  ouaceu  irom 

of  temiK,ralha,>pine8s  introduced  nito  the  lowest  heaven's  record  the  fearful  blot  of  liis  wasted 
family  by  making  it  religio'us  far  exceeds  what  ufg 
will  follow  on  making  it  rich.  It  is  not  that 
religion  will  exclude  want  and  remove  trouble  ; 
though  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  we 
generally  find  the  religious  family  more  thriving, 
just  because  those  vices  w  ill  be  unknown,  and 
those  virtues  cultivated,  which  i  esi^ctively  oli- 
struct  and  promote  the  prosjiierity  of  the  house- 
hold. But  if  religion  augments  not  the  sul> 
stance,  it  communicates  contentment ;  and  the 
lioor  man,  contented  with  his  jioverty  is  a  far 
happier  and  a  more  dignified  being  than  the  rich 
man,  restless  and  diss.itistied  in  his  abundance. 
That  it  is  which  Christianity  does  for  the  \x)ov. 
It  does  not  substitute  the  luxurious  banquet  for 
the  bread  and  w  ater ;  but  it  makes  the  family 
feel  that  the  bread  and  wat«r  are  more  than  they 
deserve,  and  as  much  an  it  Is  for  their  good ; 
ami  this  gives  a  relish  to  the  scanty  fare  whicli 
would  make  it  unwillingly  exchanged  for  the 
lordly  fe;ist.  Christianity  ilocs  not  diininish  the 
labor  for  obtjiinlng  a  liv«;liIiood ;  but  it  sends 
man  to  work  in  the  strength  of  his  God,  and 
thus  braces  him  for  exertion,  that  the  demand 
niKin  his  energies  seems  lightened.  —  Ue>'KV 
Mblville. 


THE   CROSS   OF   CHRIST. 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  sweetest  burden 
that  I  ever  Ixire;  it  is  sucli  a  burden  as  wings 
to  a  bird,  or  as  sails  to  a  ship,  to  carry  me  for- 
ward to  my  desirf'd  haven.  Those  who  by  faith 
see  the  invisible  Go<l  and  the  fair  city,  make  no 
account  of  present  losses  and  crosses.  Truly, 
it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  follow  the  Lamb ;  it  is 
the  highway  to  glory,  but  when  you  see  him  in 
liis  own  country  at  home,  you  will  think  you 
never  saw  him  before.  More  than  Christ  I  can 
neither  wi.sh,  nor  pray,  nor  desire  for  you 


PUMPKIX  I*IE.S. 

Mr.  Editor, — Seeing  in  your  issue  of  the  Ifith 
ult.,  the  receipt  for  "Yankee  pumpkin  pies," 
and  also  an  invitation  to  the  ladies  to  contribute 
of  their  household  exixjrience,  I  wa.s  reminded 
of  a  compliment  my  husband  usually  pays  nie 
during  the  season  of  pumpkin  pies,  viz. :  "  My 
wife  makes  the  best  immpkin  jiies  I  eat  any- 
where." If  you  would  like  to  publish  it,  here 
it  is: 

Cut  the  pumpkin  in  half,  put  it  in  a  dripping 
pan  skin  side  down  (aft«'r  the  .seeds  are  removed,) 
in  a  slow  oven ;  bake  until  all  the  good  can  be 
easily  scraped  from  the  rind  w  ith  a  si)oon ;  if  it 
is  as  brown  as  nicely  baked  bread,  all  the  Ijet- 
ter  ;  mash  finely,  and  to  one  quart  add  a  quarter 
of  a  iiound  of  butter  while  hot,  when  cold, 
sweeten  to  tlie  tjiste ;  one  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
(if  cream  ha  used  three  eggs  will  be  sullicient, 
if  milk  four  will  lie  better,)  beat  them  seiiarate- 
ly,  stir  in  the  yelks,  two  tcasiioonfuls  of  cinna- 
mon, one  of  nutmeg,  a  wine  glass  of  wine  or 
brandy  ;  lastly  aild  the  white  of  the  eggs,  stir- 
ring but  little  after  they  are  added  to  the  mix- 
ture ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven. — Jeitny  Yankee,  in 
Uennantoicn  Tdeyraph . 


yelks  only  of  four  others.  Stir  the  beaten  eggs 
gradually  into  the  mixture  of  cream,  sugar,  and 
isinglass,  and  s<'t  it  again  over  the  fire.  Stir  it 
well,  and  see  that  it  only  simmei-s  ;  taking  it  off 
before  it  comesqiiite  to  a  boil.  Then,  while  it  is 
warm,  stir  in  suflicient  extract  of  roses  to  give 
it  a  high  rose-flavor  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Have 
ready  two  moulds  lined  w  ith  lady  cake,  or  almond 
sponge  cake.  Fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and 
set  them  on  ice.  Before  they  go  to  taljle,  ice  the 
tops  of  the  cliarlotte,  flavoring  the  icing  with  rose. 

APPLE  CHARI.OTTE. 

Take  any  numl)er  of  apples  you  may  desire  to 
use ;  iieel  them,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  take 
out  the  core.  Cut  the  quarters  into  slices,  and 
let  them  cook  over  a  bri.sk  fire,  with  butter, 
sugar,  and  ix)wdered  cinnamon,  until  they  are 
en  mannnlade.  Cut  thin  slices  of  crumb  of 
bread,  dip  them  in  butter,  and  with  them  line 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  tin  shaiw.  Fill  the 
inijldle  of  the  shaiie  with  alternate  layers  of  the 
apple  and  any  preserve  you  may  choose,  and 
cover  it  with  more  thin  slices  of  bread.  Then 
lilace  the  shajie  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire, 
until  the  outside  is  a  fine  brown,  and  turn  it 
out  upon  a  dish,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. — 
F'or  croquettes  de  pomincK  you  cook  the  apitle 
just  as  for  the  charlotte;  but  inst^'ad  of  putting 
it  into  the  jelly  sliaiie  you  roll  into  balls,  or 
rather  cakes,  which  you  cover  with  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  of  a  rich  brown. 

POMMEN  All  RIZ. 

Peel  a  nuinlier  of  apples  of  a  go(>d  sort,  take 
out  the  cores,  and  let  them  simmer  in  a  syrup 
of  clarified  sugar,  with  a  little  lemon-jieal. — 
Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  and  cook  it  in  milk, 
moistening  it  therewith  by  little  and  little,  so 
that  the  grains  may  remain  whole.  Sweeten  -.t 
to  taste,  and  add  a  little  salt  and  a  taste  of  lemon- 
lK!eI.  Spread  the  rice  iqion  a  dish,  mixing  some 
apple  preserve  w  ith  it,  and  place  the  apples  ujion 
it,  and  fill  up  the  vacancies  lietween  tlie  apples 
with  some  of  the  rice.  Place  the  dish  in  the 
oven  until  the  surface  gets  brown,  and  garnish 
with  siKKinsful  of  bright -colored  preserve  or  jelly. 


TO   BOIEi   A  ClOONE. 

After  it  is  well  dressed,  singe  it  thoroughly. — 
Have  ready  a  dressing  prepared  of  bread  crumbs, 

...... , , ,„...    1  i  seasoned  with  pep,,er,  salt  and  butter,  with  the       ^ake  two  ,x,unds  of  api-les,  pare  and  core 

am  sure   hat  the   saints  are  at  Wsl  but  st ran-    addition  of  two  l.nely-chopi»ed  onions,  a  little    „„.„.,  slice  them  into  a  pan;  add  one  iK»und  of 
gers  to  the  weight  and  worth   of  the  i,u.oni-   sage,  and  more  jic-pixT  than  would  l,e  used  for   u,,f  ^..^ar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the 
parable  excellence  of  Christ.     We  know  not  tlie  ;  l»'key.     Fill  the  b«j<ly  and  close  it  firmly  ;  put 
half  of  what  we  love  when  we  love  him.     That  [  >'  '"  <'"id  wnter,  and  lioil  it  gently  an  hour,  if 


CHANCE^F    FIRM. 

Oioing  to  the  Incnaae  of  buHlnes8  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  "PRACTICAL 
FARMER,"  which  haa  been  fovnd  to  be  more 
than  one  jyerson  could  properly  attend  to,  the 
underniyned  has  associated  as  Partner,  Cha8. 
.McHenkv,  of  Doylestown,  Pucks  Co.,  Pa., 
irho  xcill  take  charge  oj  the  Business  Depart- 
uicnt  of  the  paper,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  the  Editorial  exclusively. 

The  name  of  the  Jinn  icill  hereafter  he,  Pas- 
fiiALL  MoniUH  &  Co.,  to  whom  all  letters 
mating  to  business  matters  will  be  addressed. 
PASCUAI.I.   MOBBIB. 

Geo.  p.  Rowei.l  &  Co.,  40  ParkRow,  Neio 
York,  and  S.  M.  1'ettengii.l  &  Co.,  37  Park 
How,  Neio  York,  are  our  authorised  agents  in 
New  York,  to  contract  for  advertising  at  our 
lowest  rates.  Advertisers  in  that  city  are  re- 
(juested  to  leave  their  favors  with  either  of  tlie 
above  houses. 

-^^  ♦  ^ . 

An  ERiton  w  as  overlooked  in  Dec.  No.  In  an 
advertisement  of  Geo.  F.  Cum  wen.  West  Ha- 
verlbrd,  Pa.—"  Young  Ducklings"  should  have 
read  "  Grey  Dorkings."  Tl,e  corrected  adver- 
tisement w  ill  be  found  in  present  issue. 


ion  SALE. 

i«A«  "l  UoriViV'^'  alHoWABK  BKAII. 


8iirin{{of  1871 
1-tt 


lie    delivered   in 
€.  BKIXTO.^,  Jr. 

C'hHddN  Ford,  P». 


DKLICTOIH  DIKII   OF  APPI.EN. 

Take  two  |x)unds  of  ajiiiles,  pare  and  core 


Christ  and  the  quondam  sinner  slunild  share 
lieaven  between  them,  is  the  wonder  of  salva- 
tion ;  what  more  could  love  do? — liutherford's 
Letters. 

SAVED. 


The  joy  of  the  saved  jKLs-sengers  of  the  Ger- 
man steamer,  and  their  friends  on  .shore,  as  they 
landed  at  New  York,  was  unspeakable.  Tlieir 
tears,  claspings,  smilings,  kissings,  feebly  ex- 
pressed their  rapture.  How  much  more  than 
all  human  lossiou  of  joy  AcxmIs  those  angelic 
souls  at  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  on  hisr«'turn 
to  God.  While  thousands  are  now  coming  back, 
are  you,  O  wanderer  ?  All  may  be  saved.  Not 
lone  in  that  vessel  was  lost.  Yet,  unlike  them, 
lyour  salvation  depenils  on  your  choice.  Come 
to  Christ.  Fill  his  divine  heart  with  iniinite  re- 
[joicing.  Make  y.mr  Christian,  your  angelic 
friends  glad  with  gladness  divine.  You  may 
reach  this  sliore  now,  tlie  jiort  of  salvation,  the  { 
happy  harlmr  of  GcmI's  saints;  more  than  this,  I 
you  will  come  at  hist  to  the  eternal  shon-,  that ' 
celestial  harlior  of  ineflable  bliss.  (Jod  help  you  ; 
to  this  safety,  glory  and  joy.— Zions  Herald 


grated  riiul  of  one.  Let  these  lx>il  about  two 
hours.  Turn  it  into  a  mould,  and  serve  with 
thick  custitrd  or  cream. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


/     r.NTKLUOK.NT    FaUMKUH     WaNTKI.    AS 

AciE.NT.^  torone  of  tlief>/rf^,<  and  mo>tre- 
linUe  Lii,,  Insurance  fonij.anieH  in  the 
I  nited  htiitrs.  Mheral  terms!  A<ldrc»«. 

11.  TOKBEY.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ngw  Jersey  Farm. 


ANEW  -IKK.SKY  KAKM 
tion 


tender;  if  not  longer;  serve  with  giblet  sauce. 
The  onions  can  be  omitted  if  not  relished. 

C-|I04'0L,ATE   ClIABLOTTE   BINHE*. 

Having  soaked  in  cold  water  an  ounce  of 
Isinglass,  or  of  gelatine,  shave  down  three  ounces 
of  the  liest  chondate,  which  must  have  no  spice 

or  sugar  in  it,  and  mix  it  gra.lually  into  a  pint  j  milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a  slow  fire,  but  not 
of  cream,  adding  the  soaked  isinghiss.  Set  the  lH»il ;  when  ready,  iiour  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
cream,  cluK»lat^,  and  isinghtss  over  the  fire.  In  |  apple.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  strong 
a  i»orcelain  kettl.>,  and  lM.il  it  .slowly  till  the  isin-  I  froth,  and  cover  the  whole.  Throw  over  it  a 
glass  is  dis3olve.l  thoroughly,  and  the  w1k.I«  is  I  gcMKi  deal  of  ixiunded  sugar,  and  brown  it  of  a 


APPLE  NOl'FFLE. 

Stew  the  ajiples  with  a  little  lemon-peel; 
sweeten  them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high  round 
tlie  inside  of  a  tlisli.  Make  a  custard  of  tlie 
yelks  of  two  eggs,  a  little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 


well  mixed.  TIm'ii  take  it  off  the  fire  an.l  let  it 
,  cool.  Have  ready  eight  yelks  of  eggs  and  four 
j  whiles,  l)t>aten  all  together  until  very  light ;  and 
I  stir  them  gradually  into  the  mixture,  in  turn 

with  half  a  pound  of  pow«lered  loaf  sugar.— 
I  Simmer  the  whole  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let 
j  it  quite  Ijoil.  Tlien  lake  it  off,  and  whip  it  t.. 
I  a  strong  froth.  Line  ycnir  moulds  w  ith  si»onge 
I  cake,  and  set  them  on  ice.  If  you  like  a  stning 
I  chocolate  flavor,  take  four  ounces  of  tlie  cocoa. 


-<•• 


<'IIABI.OTTE   BltWE. 

i      Take  an  fniiiee  of  isiii<;Ia.ss  or  of  gelatine,  and 
I  soften  it  by  soaking  it  awhile  in  cold  water.— 

be^eJir'?^   ^  T"'^'"""'^'"'^^    "'"'  ^  '""'»'"'^  "*■•■•  l-"">  -<•<'"«  '«'af  sugar 

.^isr^nl^ urar,       "Vm"'    ''""^"*''"-     ""^    ^'-^'''''''S  "  "-""■'"  •""  ^•'-"  -.^leaves,  if  con- 
2r2^^Z^^^u^^^^^^^  '"   «  thin   muslin  bag),  till   it   is 

sLrTinlir        '    ••^'"^,  It^'""'*^   "''    "'«-««'"• 'i-;  and  set  to  end;  and  l>eat  together 
straight  and  narrow  way  of  life.  ,  ^11  .very  light  and  thick,  four  whole  egg;  and 


fine  brown. 

APPLE  FLOAT. 

Take  six  large  apples,  iwre,  slice,  and  stew 
them  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  tlieni. — 
When  well  done,  press  tliem  through  a  sieve, 
and  make  very  sweet  with  cruslied  f)r  loaf  sugar. 
While  c(K>liiig,  Iwat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a 
stiir  fix»th,  and  stir  in  the  apples;  flavor  with 

lemon  or   vanilla.     Serve  with  sweet  cream. 

Quite  {is  g(X)d  as  iieaches  and  cream. 

FLOATI.XO   INLAWD  OF  APPLEt«. 

Bake  or  scald  eight  or  nine  large  apples  ;  when 
cold,  pare  tliem  and  pulp  them  throught  a  sieve. 
Beat  up  this  pulp  with  sugar,  and  add  to  it  tlie 
w  hites  of  four  or  five  eggs  previously  beaten  up 
w  ith  a  small  quantity  of  rose-water.  Mix  this 
Into  tlie  pulp  a  little  at  a  time,  ami  Ix^at  until 
quite  light.  Heap  it  up  on  a  dish,  with  a  rich  I 
custard  or  ji-IIy  around  it.  I 


Will  worthy  of  atten- 

,.       f^"y  K"  "tleman  wisliin«  a  ehiuure  of  cli- 

lloi  n  I'tV'r  '•*'•"•,"'  '•"'  '''"  '"■•'ll'i-»'aH  'H'w  the  o  5- 
portii  it>  o  iMireha.MnB  one  of  the  moht  i.roduetiCe 
aM  w.ll  a«  the  nif..Ht  healthy  location  in  the  United 
.States,  kitiiated  at  »- ••.!«.« 

Fraiiklinville,  OloiifeMter  Conuty,  Jr.  j., 

24  nilleH  8o.,th  of  Philadeli.lila,  116  milen  south  of 

north  of  \  noland.  and  on  the  line  of  the  Wtfit 
.ler.Mey  Railroad,  helnj;  an  elev.itlon  of  H2  feet 
alMjve  tide  water.    The  farm  contain* 

58  ACRES!  2 

All  nnder  Cedar  Kail  Fence,  fronting  on  two  Turn- 
pike Uoad.4  and  extendinK  to  a  line  Htreain  which 
artordM  water  for  all  the  fleldn  ;  the  noII  In  entirely 
tree  from  rockH  or  wione  ;  it  oonniMs  of  ■  rich  heavy 
elay  loam,  a  heavy  and  1  i ({lit  Hand v  .soil  with 'a  irood 
Kuhsoil,  eminently  available  for  tlie  eultivatioii  of 
the  heavieKt  grain.  veKetalden  and  planti.  of  every 
deHcrlptlon,  ax  well  an  cluilce  friiltx,  nanielv  — 
Wheat.  Corn,  Rye,  Buckwheat,  Oati.,  .Sweet  and 
Itoiind  PotatcM  K,  \e..  AppleM,  Aprieots,  Cherries. 
Ceaehe*.  Plums,  I'ears.  Blaekberrles,  Strawher- 
rles.  Melons,  and  Fruit  of  other  varieties  Marl 
abounds  in  large  quantiMes,  and  delivered'on  tka 
Farm  at  $\.m  per  (on.     The  iinproveinents  are  a 

Dwelling  House,  containing  ten  Rooms; 

Parlor,  hUUuk  ro..iu.  dining  room,  kitchen,  sum- 
mer kitchen,  and  i.tore  room  for  farming  tools,  5 
Led  ehanilMTs.  pa  nted  and  pai^-red  thrGoghout, 
and  Is  in  good  repair.  Iron  Veranda  In  front  coverl 
ed  witli  lloneysuekles  and  Uoses  ;  Portico  In  the 
rear  ojKnlng  on  a  tine  lawn  where  there  is  plenty 
of  shade— two  pumps  attording  j{ood  water  There 
are  now  planted  out  >i  Apjde  frees,  \m  Pears 
MHm  Currants  an  Asp.iragus  Bed.  several  varietieil 
of  (irapes  and  other  Plants  and  a  great  variety  of 

The  (•llinatc  is  roniarkal.ly  regular  and  salnbrl- 
ous,  ami  the  atmosphere  Invigorative,  though  mild 
No  local  fevers,  com Mion  to  many  vicinities,  prevail 
here.  The  neighborhood  is  perfeeflv  free  from  all 
noxious  vaiKirs.  malaria,  and  (toisonous  miaMmiui  _ 
Pure  and  wholesome  water  in  copious  supplies,  is 
readily  obtained.  To  Invalids  surtering  from  pul- 
monary complaints,  constitutionalor  other  Inflrral- 
tles,  a  more  heaithful  «ir  favorable  si»ot  does  not 
exist.  Thepleastantnafureof  the  climate,  and  easy 
access  afforded  to  the  very  best  markeU,  gire  to 
this  sectbtn  a  (h-el.led  preference  over  the  New 
Kngland  States,  where  tlie  climate  Is  cold,  and  the 
facilities  for  reaching  the  principal  markets  are 
tedious  and  slow  ;  or  the  Western  country  where 
from  the  distance  from  market,  the  cromoiT  succes- 
sive years  are  often  totally  waste<l  and  lost. 

Those  wishing  a  homo  will  picagc  ad<lrcsa 
J.  II.  <OFFI.'V, 
Franklinville. 

••"  GLOUCESTER  CO.,  N.  J. 
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Feb.  Best  Time 

To   sow  VERREXA  SEEOS.     25  cents   per 
paper  iK)»t  paid.    .Sieil  rirciiliir  ready. 
1-U      H.  X.  MARTIN,  Marblcliesd,  Mans. 


Holbrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Iiovel  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  TIIB 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

Bt  N.V.  SUU  Trial, 
IWO,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stubble 

They  leave  no  Ucad  furrows,  nor  ridges,  but  an 
even  surface  lor  the  Mower,  Tedder  and  Kake.— 
Clear  and  pulverize  thoroughly.  Kiyht  sizes.— 
Changeable  mould-board  for  sod  and  stubble — 
Self-adjusting,  self-clearing  hinged  cutters. 

Holbrook's  Regulator, 

I  and  Cultivator. 


B^Thc  Drill  sows,  with  regularity,  Beet,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum, 
Kroom  (k)rn,  Peas,   Beans,  &c.    Tlic   Seed   Con- 
ductor being  kna.mkllkd  whitk  inside,  tli/twi  the 
teed  at  it  dr»p»,  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure. 
Price  $12.    Packed  one  or  six  in  a  bo.x. 
The  Hand  Cultivator,  for  weeding  between  rows 
of  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.,  and  for  flat  cultiva- 
tion generally,  does  the  work  of  10  men  with  hoes, 
rrtce  $<5. 
Send  itamp  for  Cireulart.    A  liberal   discount  to 
Dealers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.   HOLBROOK   A  CO., 
].4t  Boston,  MiWM. 

BICKFORD  " 

Family  Knitting  Machine. 

Tlie  oldeat,  moat  pr»ctle«l,  and  the  b«Mt. 

I  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it 
from  the  Machine  till  it  Is  finished — BunKE  L. 
riTZOKiiAi.i),  Canaan,  Mc.    The  more  I  use  it,  the 

b«'tter  I  like  It Mrs.  Cuosnv  Cirtio,  Modiana,  O 

Altogether  it  works  beyond  my  expectations — Mrs. 
Alvira  Walker,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  (Circular,  sent  free,  which 
contains  many  similar  recommendations.      Price 
g'i'i  to  «75.     Agents  wanted.    Address 
BickrordMplnn«r.lKnlttinvna<*hinrCo., 
lit      S6  Bromacld  Htreel,  HohIoh,  ItlawM. 

Profltable  and  usofnl  employment  in  canvassing 
for  the  Mimthlvand  Weeklv  editions  of  the  I'hrlw- 
tlmn  at  Work.     Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng.  .Ir.,  Edi- 
tor in  Chief.    NOT  DENOMIXATIONAI*. 
Address  H.  W.  Adams,  'It  Beekman  St., 
j.jt  New  York. 


PER  WEEK  easily  made  by  Agents.    Ad- 
fj  dress  Saok  Man'k'o  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
12-y  


$75 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER. 

A  Journal  for  the  Farm,  the  Shop,  and  the 

Fireside, 

I»  now  entering  upon  its  Eiyhth  Year. 

It  treats  of  Agriculture,    Horticulture,  Rural 

Economy  au«l  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

IT   IS 

THE  QUEEN  OF    THE   WEST. 

Those  wishing  Free  Lands,  Free  Houses  and  good 
Farms,  and  those  wishing  to  know  what  KANSAS 
IS,  should  subscribe  for 

THE    KANSAS    FARMER. 

It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Agricultural 
paper  west  of  the  Mississippi  Klvcr. 

In  Its  Mechanical  execution  It  Is  not  excelled  by 
any  Journnal  in  the  country. 

It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  the 
ablest  minds  of  the  country,  and  Is  thoroughly 
practical  In  all  its  teachings. 

Send  for  It. 

Monthly,  $1.00  Per  Annum. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  FliEE. 
Address, 

OKO.  Y.  AMTHOXY, 
|.||  I<c«ven worth,  Knnsas. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


IVAIVTESD 

Boys,  Young  and  .Middle  Aged  Men,  to  train  lor 
Fall  and  Spring  Business  for  the  dlttereiit  cities,  at 
the  oldest,  largest  and  only  uraclical  Business  Col- 
li'ge,  and  the  only  one  providing  situations  for  Gra- 
duates. Send  for  Catalogue  of  3000  In  business. 
Board  and  Tuition  »llo. 

H.  ii.  EASTMAN,  Iil<.  I>.,  Prcs., 
11-13  PonichkeepMie,  9f.  Y. 


Cheap  and  Valuable  Papers. 

Cheaper  than  the  Cheapest, 

THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHL7, 
THE  NATIONAL  FARMER, 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Journal,  and 
Building  Association  Jotunal. 

Valuable  JOURNALS  for  the  Postage. 


WK  have  made  arrangements  for  18T1,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  Liberal 
Offer  to  all  .Subscribers  to 

The  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 

Edited  by  Tlionias  Jlleehan,  Nurseryman, 
Florist  and  Botanist. 


For  every  Subscription  at  82.00  we  will  also  send 
our  weekly  Journal, 

THE  NATIONAL  FARMER,  akd  Horti- 

Cri.TUKAL   KEOISTER, 

aJournal  of  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Gen- 
eral News,  (edited  by  W.  G.  P.  Bkincklok,  for  12 
years  Publisher  of  "  The  Gardener's  Monthly,")  to 
all  who  will  pay  iwstage  on  same ;  thereby  giving 
both  a  weekly  and  monthly  journal  for  82.00. 

Should  any  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  MONTHLY 
be  Odd  Fellows,  for  82.25  we  will  send,  In  addition 
to  the  above, 

THE  ODD  FELLOWS'  JOURNAL, 

a  Monthly,  quarto  size,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Order,  (75  cents  a  year,)  edited  by  W.  G.  P. 

BltlMCKLUE,  P.  O. 

Or  for  82.80  we  will  send  In  addition  to  both  the 
above 

The  Building  Association  Journal, 

Devoted  to  the  Plffusloii  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tical Workings  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Monthly,  at  25  cts.  a  year.  Edited  by  Edmlku 
Wriolkv,  Author  of  "  Building  Associations  :  what 
They  Are,  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

t^  Thus  for  82.50  giving  four  interesting  and  va- 
luable Journals. 


Wc  adopt  this  plan  In  lieu  of  the  offer  of  pre- 
miums, and  believe  that  In  the  dissemination  of 
cheap  and  useful  literature  we  are  doing  our  read- 
ers a  greater  service.  That  we  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood In  our  offer,  we  reiieat  It : 

Gardener's  Monthly,  singly, postage  12c.  82  00 

do.  do.    and  Nat.  Farmer,    "      20c.  2  00 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Nat.  Far.  and  Odd*  ,,       ,9-    n  nx 
Fellows' Jour,..  S  "''•   ^  ^ 

do.    Nat.  Farmer,  Odd  ) 

Fel.  Journ.,  andS  "      12c.  2  80 
Build.  Assoc.  J'l) 


^ttJ-i0rk 


Stilwiie. 


1871. 


Daily,  Semi- Weekly,  and  Weekly. 


1871. 


The  postage  Is  to  be  paid  by  Subscribers,  at  their 
own  post  office,  quarterly  In  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions through  agents  get  the  same  advantages  as 
direct  subcsirbers,  except  we  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  amounts  paid  them  until  we  receive 
the  remittance. 

W  Specimen  Copies  of  the  four  papers  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

•7'In  ordering,  state  what  papers  you  wish  to 
subscribe  for. 

[IT"  Agents  for  Good  Templar's  Journal, 
10  ets.  a  year. 

Specimens  of  the  S  Papers  for  25  cents,  post-paid. 

We  arc,  very  respectfully, 

BRI.^C'KLOE  A  MAROT, 
l-3t         23  Xorth  Miiith  Ntrcct,  Phllad**. 


THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

The  Paper  of   the  People. 

The  Tribuxk  alms  to  bo  pre-eminently  a  Nevot- 
paper.  Its  correspondents  traverse  every  state,  are 
present  on  every  important  battle-lield,  are  early 
advised  of  every  notable  Cabinet  decision,  observe 
the  proceedings  of  Congress,  of  Legislatures,  and  of 
Conventions,  and  report  to  us  by  telegraph  all  that 
seems  of  general  interest.  We  have  paid  for  one 
day's  momentous  advices  from  Europe  by  Cable 
far  more  than  our  entire  receipts  for  the  issue  in 
which  those  advices  reach  our  readers.  If  lavish 
outlay,  unsleeping  vigilance,  and  unbounded  faith 
in  the  liberality  and  discernment  of  the  reading 
public,  will  enable  us  to  make  a  journal  which  has 
no  superior  in  the  accuracy,  variety  and  freshness 
of  Its  contents,  Tub  Tuibcnk  shall  be  such  aJour- 
nal. 

To  Agriculture  and  the  subservient  arts,  we  have 
devoted,  and  shall  persistently  devote,  more  means 
and  space  than  any  of  our  rivals.  We  aim  to  make 
The  Weekly  Tribune  such  a  paper  as  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  do  without,  however  widely  his  poli- 
tics may  differ  from  ours.  Our  reports  of  the  Cat- 
tle, Horse,  Produce,  and  General  Markets,  are  so 
full  and  accurate,  our  essays  and  elucidations  of 
the  farmers'  calling  and  our  regular  reports  of  the 
Farraer.s'  Club  and  kindred  gatherings,  are  so  in- 
teresting, that  the  poorest  farmer  will  And  therein 
a  mine  of  suggestion  and  counsel,  of  which  he  can- 
not remain  Ignorant  without  positive  and  serious 
loss. 

TuETumuNkihas  been,  Is,  and  must  be  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Protection  to  Home  Industry.  Re- 
garding habitual  idleness  as  the  greatest  foe  to 
human  progress,  the  bane  of  human  happiness,  we 
seek  to  win  our  countrymen  in  masses  from  the  en- 
snaring lures  of  Speculation,  of  Traffic,  and  of 
always  over-crowded  Professions,  to  the  tranquil 
paths  of  Productive  Industry.  We  would  gladly 
deplete  our  over-crowded  cities,  where  thousands 
vainly  Jostle  and  crowd  in  misguided  quest  of 
*<  Something  to  Do/'  to  cover  prarles  and  plains 
with  colonies  absorbed  in  Agriculture,  Mechanics 
and  Manufactures,  and  constantly  projecting  into 
the  blank,  void  wilderness  the  homes  and  works  of 
civilized  Man.  Holding  the  Protection  of  Home 
Industry  by  discriminating  duties  on  Imported 
Wares  and  Fabrics  essential  to  the  rapid,  bcnltl- 
cent  diffusion  of  Production  in  all  Its  phases  and 
departments,  and  so  to  the  Instruction  of  our  people 
In  all  the  gainful  arts  of  Peace,  we  urge  our  coun- 
trymen to  adhere  to  and  uphold  that  {tollcy  In  un- 
doubting  faith  that  the  true  Interest,  not  of  a  class 
or  s  section,  but  of  each  section  and  every  useful 
class,  is  thereby  subserved  and  promoted. 

We  sell  The  Weekly  to  Clubs  for  less  than  Its 
value  in  dwellings  for  waste-paper;  and,  though 
its  subscription  Is  already  very  large,  we  believe 
that  a  Half  Million  more  farmers  will  take  It 
whenever  It  shall  be  commended  to  their  attention. 
We  ask  our  friends  everywhere  to  aid  us  in  so  com- 
mending It. 


AS  A    FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

THE  WEEKLY  TBIBUNE  is  pre-eminent.  In 
addition  to  reviews.  Notices  of  New  Books,  Poetry, 
&e.,  we  publish  Short  Stories,  original  or  selected, 
which  will  generally  be  concluded  in  a  single  issue, 
or  at  most  in  two  or  three.  We  Intend  that  THE 
TRIBUNE  shall  keep  in  the  advance  in  all  that 
concerns  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mining, 
and  other  interests  of  the  country;  and  that,  for 
variety  and  completeness,  It  shall  remain  altogethsr 
the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive 
NEWSPAPER  published  In  the  world. 

No  newspaper  so  large  and  complete  as  THE 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  was  ever  before  offered  at  so 
low  a  price. 

T£BMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

To  Mail  Subscribers. 

One  copy,  one  year,  62  issues 93. 

Five  copies, •. 

To  One  Addresh,  all  at  one  Post  Office. 

Ten  copies, ^l  50  each. 

Twenty  Copies, ISA     " 

Fifty  Copies, 1  OO     " 

And  One  Exlra  Copy  to  each  Club. 

To  Names  or  Subscribers,  all  at  one  Post  Office 

Ten  copies 91  OO  each. 

Twenty  Copies, 1  »«      " 

Fifty  Copies, 1  10      •' 

And  one  Extra  Copy  to  each  Club. 

Persons  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  can,  if  pre- 
ferred, have  either  of  the  following  books,  postage 
prepaid  :  Political  Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley  ; 
Pear  Culture  for  Profit,  by  P.  T.  Qulnn  ;  The  Ele- 
ments of  Agriculture,  by  Geo.  E.  Waring. 

The  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune 

Is  published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY — 
THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  gives,  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  three  or  Koua  of  the 

Best  and  Latest  Popular  Novels, 

By  living  authors.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much  cur- 
rent Intelligence  and  permanent  literary  matter  be 
had  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE. 


TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

One  copy,  one  year — 104  numbers i4.00 

Two  copies 7.00 

Five  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy 3.00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  for  every  club  of  ten 
sent  for  at  onetime;  or.  If  preferred  a  copy  of 
Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  By  Mr.  Greeley. 


DAILT  TRIBUNE. 

Mail  S  ubscrlbers, §10  per  annum. 


•  ,  ''To  mUcribera  wishing  to  preserve  Mr.  Greeley's  Essays,  "  What 
I  Know  of  Fakmixo,''  and  icho  pay  the  full  price,  i.  e.,  $10  for 
Daily,  $4  for  Semi-Wkekly,  or  $2  for  The  Weekly  Tribune, 
tee  tcill  send  the  book,  post-paid,  if  request  be  made  at  the  time  of 
subitcrihing. 


Address 


The  Tribune,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  TRIBUNE  OFFICK 

Thk  Tribune  Almawac  for  1871.    Price  20  cents. 

Tribunb  Almanac  Rkprixt.    1839  t4»  1968.    2  vols.    Half  Bound,  HO. 

Bkcoi.lections  or  a  Busy  Lifk.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Various  styles  of  binding.  Cloth,  $2.30.— | 
Library,  f3.80.    Half  Morocco,  f4.    Half  Calf  »5.    Morocco  Antique,  91. 

Political  Economy.    By  Horace  Greeley.    *1  50. 

EwDANK'8  Hydraulics  AMD  MEtiiAsics.    Sixteenth  Edition.    Large  octavo.    Cloth,  95. 

Peak  Culture  for  Profit.    Qulnn.    SI. 

Elkmknts  of  Aoriculturk.    Waring.    New  edition.    Cloth,  $1. 

Draining  for  Hkalth  and  Profit.    Waring.    Cloth,  f  1  50. 

Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  making  remittances  always  proc:ire  a  draft  on  New  York,  or  a  Pott  Office  money  Order,  If  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money,  btU  alwayt  in  a  registered  leUer. 

Terms  Cash  in  advance. 
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The  **  P'ractical  Farmer,*' 

Tlie  great  Agricultural  Monthly,  profusely 
illustrated,  published  by  Pasciiai.l  Moukik 
«fe  Co.,  18  North  13th  sti'eet,  Fhila.,  at  $1.50 
per  annum,  in  advance.  Sample  copies,  with 
liberal  premium  lists,  and  show  bills,  supplied 
to  agents  and  canvassci-s. 
CT" Subscribers  to  "  Practical  Fanner"  for  one 
year,  and  not  satisfied  that  they  have  received 
the  worth  of  their  money,  can  have  it  refund- 
ed, by  bringing  their  copies,  undamaged,  to 
the  Office,  in  Philadelphia. 


Tlie  EIGHTH  Volume 

OF    THE 

Practical  Farmer 

Will  commence  First  Mo.  (January),  1871. 

WE  WILL  furnish   FOR  ONE  YEAR 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Wood's  Household 
Magazine,  SI. 60;  regular  price  S2.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Bee-Keepers' Journal, 
91.7S;  regular  price  $2.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  The  Independent  for 
83.00;  regular  price  S4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Am.  Agriculturist,  for 
S2.00;  regular  price,  !i!:;j.OO. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Entomologist  for  $2.75 ; 
regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Naturalist  for  $4.50 ;  re- 
gular price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Llpplncott's  Magazine 
for  $4.00 ;  regular  price  $ 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Hearth  and  Home  for 
$.^.40;  regular  price  «5..V). 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
$3.50 ;  regular  price  $4.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Herald  of  Health  for 
$2.6U ;  regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  the  National  Baptist  for 
$3.00;  regular  price  $4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Magazine  for 
$4.25;  regular  price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Weekly  for 
$4.25  ;  regular  price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  $4.25; 
regular  price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  for 
$3.00;  regular  price  $4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Horticulturist  for  $3.00; 
regular  price  $4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Monthly  for 
$2.60  ;  regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
$4.00 ;  regular  price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Our  Young  Folks  for 
$2.50  ;  regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Phlla.  Weekly  Prcw  for 
$2.50;  regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Galaxy  for  $4.00 ;  regu- 
lar price  $5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Riverside  Magazine  for 
$2.50;  regular  price  $4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine for  $2.30;  ren"la''  price  i»3..W). 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Children's  Hour  for 
$1.90;  regular  price  $2.75. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Once  A  Month  for  $2.40 ; 
regular  price  $3..'50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cot'ge  Onrdr  for  *1.,W;  regular  price  «2.50. 
PANCUALL.  MORRIS   A   CO., 

PBOPRIKTOR8, 

18  N  13M  St,  PhUadtlpkia. 

TROEMNER^S 

Patent  Steel  Hand  or  Power 
MILL 


i-it 


FOR   ORINDINO   CORN,   PEAT,   a.«. 

•^■Circuliirs  sont  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
HESTRY  TROEMNER.  Maker. 
710  Market  Nlr««ol 

^^**  Plillartelphia. 


FOnNEV'S  PRESS. 


The  Great  Radical  Newspaper. 


GET  THE  BEST  AXL)  CHEAPEST 

NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


Is  a  first-class  double-sheet  eight-page  paper,  con- 
taining 48  columns,  published  every  Morning, 
(except  Sundays). 


TERMS: 


BJI.I3LY  FH3SSS, 


98.00  p«r  Annum. 

4.0O for  Nix  Months. 

3.00 for  Tbree  Mouths. 


TRt-WEEKtV  PRESS, 


S-i.OO per  Annum. 

2.00 for  Mix  Months. 

l.OO for  Three  Months. 


THE  WEEKLY  PRESS, 

The  most  valuable  Wkekly  Nkwsfapkr  In  the 
world.    It  contains  itvnis  of  interest  to  all. 


re:ai>  the  te:rm;s: 

One  Copy,  one  year $2.00 

Five  Copies 9.00 

Ten  Copies,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up  of 

the  club,) 15.00 

Twenty  copies,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club,) 27.00 

Fifty  Copies,  (and  one  copy  tj  the  getter-up 

of  the  club,) 66.00 

Ten  Copies  to  one  addrttt,  (and  one  copy  to  the 

getter-up  of  the  club,) 14.00 

Twenty  Copies  to  one  addrett  (and  one  copy  to 

the  gettor-up  of  the  club,) 25.00 

Fifty  Copies  to  one  addrett,  (and  one  copy  to 

the  getter-up  of  the  club,) 60.00 

One  Hundred  Ci}\tie»  to  one  addreta,)  and  one 

copy  of  the  Tki-Wkkkly  Prkhh  to  the 

getter-up  of  the  club,) 100.00 


All  Orders  should  he  addres.<tcd  to 

JOHN  W,  FORNEY, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 

S.  W.  cor.  Seventh  &  ChMtnut  Sta  , 
12-lt  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 


Turner's  Strawberry  Plants. 


"rnmer^s  Favorite,  (M.)— The  Berries  of  this 
variety  are  large  ;  averaging  from  three  (3)  to  four 
(4)  inches  in  circumfrance,  good  flavor,  firm; 
bright  color.  It  Is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  holding  Its 
fruit  up,  good  grower,  and  very  productive— it  will 
give  satisfaction  in  every  particular. 

Turner's  ^ueen,  (P.)— The  description  of  this 
plant  is  similiir  to  tliat  of  the  Favorite  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flavor,  for  which  It  is  specially  pre- 
ferred, receiving  on  account  thereof,  an  extra  pre- 
mium at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  June  IStli,  18<)9. 

'I'urners'  ]Mon4tneh,  (P.)— The  berries  of  this 
plant  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  Favorite 
and  Queen  a  little  later,  but  are  exceedingly  solid, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  best  In  the  market. 

For  carrying  any  distance,  It  cannot  be  excelled 

It  Is  a  very  produ.tlvc,  strong  grower— holding  Its 
Irult  up  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  it  is  truly  as  Its 
name  Indicates — without  an  equal. 

Turner's  Beauty,  (M.)— This  Is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly bIiuii)/  glower,  huidiiig  its  fruit  up  well, 
and  very  i)roductive ;  berries  of  a  remarkable 
bright  and  reddish  color,  presenting  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance. It  Is  a  very  early  berry— good  flavor  and 
large  size. 

Turner's  Proline,  (P.)— This  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  remarkuble  productive  plant,  ap- 
proaching. If  not  equaling  the  Albany  Seedling  in 
that  respect.  The  berries  on  an  average  are  very 
large— light  scarlet  color.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant, 
and  strong  grower. 

C 81.0O  per  dozen. 

Prf^c  { ••.00  per  100. 

( 9  SO  00  per  1000. 

These  plants  have  been  In  cultivation  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years— and  the  above  descriptioi  s  are  the 
result  of  a  close  observation  during  that  period.— 
On  one  occasion  there  were  3()<)  quarts  picked  on  one- 
twelfth  of  an  acre,  netting  to  the  producer,  $133.90 
—wholesale  by  the  chest. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the 
Fruit  Business,  cheerfully  testify  to  the  peculiar 
characteri.'«ti<s  of  the  plants  above  described,— and 
have  unhesitatingly  authorized  the  use  of  their 
names,  In  recommending  thi-m  to  be  as  represented  : 
Klwooo  Bokton,  .Jno.  Pkrki.\8,  Nursery, 

WiLLi.\M  Collins,  Jacob  Hainks, 

Isaac  Collinr,  Hknry  Walton, 

T.  C.  ANDRKwa,  Nursery,  J.  S.  Collins,  Nursery, 

Also,  HORNER  &  HINCHMAN,  Commission 
Merchants,  who  sav  they  are  the  largest  and  finest 
Strawberries  that  have  come  into  the  Dock  Street 
Market,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  exhibition  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural .Society,  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of 
.lune,  1869,  they  were  dedaretl  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
species,  and  ten  (10)  varieties  furnished  by  the  un- 
(itrsinged,  received  a  (tremium  on  account  thereof. 
I'he  Queen,  as  stated,  received  a  tfiecial  premium. 

All  orders  for  iilants  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  price  as  per  list,  the  name,  address,  and  mode 
of  conveyance  to  be  written  plain,  s»>  as  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Any  further  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully aflbrded  by  the  producer  and  proprietor  of 
the  plants,  by  addressing 

JOSEPH   TURNER, 

Moorestowa , 
I^-4t  Burlington  County,  91.  M. 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

3  PAIR   very  fine  BREME.V    OEENE,  for  sale 
on  moderate  terms.    Apply  to 

FRANCIA  MORRIH. 
If)  North  13th  M.,  Phll'a. 


HONG  KONG  GEESE. 

FEW  pair  Pure  HONO  KONO  CIEEHE  for 

.  sale.    Price  reasonable. 

FRANriN    MORRIS, 
1»  North  I.1th  St.,  Phil'a. 


Pomona    Hursery. 

0(\(\  (\(\(\  "^^^  year  old  Asparavus  Roota 

/^yiy' f\f\J\1  and  other   plants   for   sale. 
Send  Btamps  for  catalogue   of  TH\  pages.      It  tells 
what  and  how  to  plant.  H'M.  PARRY, 

^'i-'^*-  CinnaminNon,  N.  M. 


JERSEY  STOCK. 

SEVERAL  superior  Jersey  Cows,  Heifers 
and  Heifer  Calves.    Apply  to 

FRANCiS  MORRIS, 

No.  18  North  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 


Pure  Bone  Dust. 

FREE  FROM  ADILTKRATION,  can  be  supplied 
at  the  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 

»-  IM  .^ortli  ISth  St..  Phll'a 


m  THE  A@E.  }87( 


DAILY  and 

WEEKLY. 


The  Leading  Democratic  News- 
paper in  Pennsylvania. 


New  Features  and 

Fresh  Attractions. 


Carefully  made 
up  and  neatly 
printed.  Attrac- 
tive In  all  Its  fea- 
tures. 


PRICE 
LOW. 


The      Daily  ) 
reaches    those  1  Circulation 


who     take     and 


read 
paper. 


no     other 


I 


LARGE. 


The  Daily 
contains  able  ed- 
itorials, all  the 
latest  local  Ame- 
rican and  For- 
eign News,  by 
Associated  Press 
and  Cable,  New 
York  and  Wasli- 
ington  Corres- 
pondence, 6lc. 

The  "DAILY 
AGE"  is  respect- 
ed by  all— even 
its  political  op- 
ponents. 


Contents 
Varied. 


Unsurpass- 
ed-Un- 
equaled. 


A  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  count- 
ing room,  the 
work-shop,  and 
the  home  circle. 

The    Wkeely 

goes  tlirniighout 
Pennwvlvanla, 
theMlddleStates 
and    the    entire 
South. 

The  Wekkkt 
combinesLltera- 
ture  with  News 
of  the  <lay.  In 
its  columns  are 
Stories,  Poetry, 
Departments  for 
Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren, Agricultn* 
ral  Items,  Sun- 
day reading,  &c. 

The"  WEEK- 
LY AGE"  is  ac- 
knowledge^ tobe 

I  the  best  Family 
Journal  printed 

I  In  Phlladephla. 


TERMS  OF  THE  DAILY  t 

For  one  year %  8  00 

"      six  months 4  28 

"      three  months 8  28 

'*      s  less  period  (per  month) 100 


TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLT) 

One  copy  one  year 91  m 

Ten  copies,         "      12  80 

Twenty  copies  "      22  00 

When  sent  to  one  address,  twenty  copisa,  %%9 

with  one  copy  gratis  for  a  club  of  twestt  or  moro 

for  one  year. 

9^  .Subtcriptioni    payable   inrariahly  in  advance. 

Draftt  on  Philadelphia,  itr  Pott- Office  Ordtrt,payabU  to 
IMe  order  of  Ike  Pmblithert,  beinff  ta/er,  are  preferable 
to  any  etXer  mode  of  remittance.  AH  wAo  tend  money 
by  Bxpreit  mutt  prepay  Eiprett  charget. 

Thk  PoMTAOEon  the  Daily  it  Otirty  eentt per  quar- 
er,andonlht  'WtKKVY  fire  cenit  per  quarter,  to  be  pre- 
paid, in  every  cate,  at  the  office  <^  delivery. 

KyBmiXKM  MKIf  WHO  nSHIRK  TO  OITE  THE 
WIDEST  PDBUriTY  TO  THEIR  CARDfl,  WILL  FIKD 
IN  BOTH  THE  DAILY  AND  WKKKLV  A«E,  EXCELLENT 
AND  RKMINERATIVK  MBDU'MR  FOR  ADVERTlaiNO 
WHILE  THE  RATKH  ARE  REASONABLE  AND  PROPOR- 
TIONATE TO  TUK  LARGE  AND  WELL-DISTRIBL'TBO 
CIRCCLATION. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

WX3.8H   &  ROBB, 

Proprietors. 
AOE  RiriEDINO. 

Mow.  14  4t  1«  Soath  Seventh  St., 
>2-3t  PHILADELPHIA 
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TRi:   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AOEMN  WAXrKD  FOK  'llfK  PRA€- 
tl«'iil  Fanner.  Ill  c%er>-  Pont  4»llifc>  in 
the  I'iilttMl  NtHt«M.  'I'liosi-  (li!.|iiiMi-i|  tu  Hot  in 
l>ro(urin({  siil)M<ri|.tioiin  In  any  liflt'liliorhood,  will 
be  liirniNliiMl  on  iipplicatioii  t<i  tlic  iniiltTsij;ne(l  with 
Nniiqili'  Vuftifs,  SKdw  bilh,  and  Liberal  Inducniients 
wUk  Exti'iifiri'  i'rfiniuiu  Lixti. 

PANCIIAM.   N4»ltRIN  «fc    CO., 

Ed.,  and  Prop'r.,  of  tlic  Prnr.  Farmer. 

IH,  STorth  i:tt]i,  St..  Pliilndelpliin. 


THE    POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SlCLh.S  (lie  Sjiawn  of  'I'roiit  ami  tin;  Voiing  Fisli ; 
STOCKS  I'onils  ami  Streams  with  Klaik  IJass,  and 

LaiKl-I.ockcii  Salnmn,  ami  >.  lis  tlio  Sjiawu  ; 
INSTKUCTS  l'ii|.ils  ill  Fi.sh  Culture;  and 
EXAMINES   SITKS   for  Fi.sh  Farnia— Buys  and 

ScIIm  tlip  Hanic,— and 
I.AYM  ODT  POXU.S.        Adilrt-ss 

W.   <'MFT, 
7-12t  niyMtic  ItrldKC,  Vt. 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANlFACTUIfEKS  OF 

GAS  FIXTURES. 

SALESROOMS, 

Jio.  710  CheHtnnt  Ntreet. 

.Uaniifactory,  H.  W.  cor.  I2tli  and  Brown 
KtreetN,  Pliila.  !i-tl 


STANDARD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

SINCK  tlic  removal  of  the  I'raitieal  Farmer  to 
its  new  Office,  No.  1«  'thirteenth  Street,  almvc 
Market,  tlic  Kditor  would  remind  thoHo  who  wish 
to  avail  themselve.s  of  his  lonj,'  exi>erience  in  the 

Impleitient  &  Seed  Jiusiness, 

that  he  will  select  and  rurnish  at  regular  retail 
I>rlce8,  without  charge  to  Pur(  liasers  for  his  .ser- 
vices, any  thing  in  liis  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  disconnected  with  any  ]iartieiilar  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  sucli  selections  will  hi-  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds.  Fertilizers,  «S:c.,  as  will  not 
fall  to  be  satisfactory.  Heaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire-Tooth  Horso-Kakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horsc-Powcrs  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small,  Ac,  sui>plied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

VAUCUWAj  MOHHIS  &  CO., 

Office  of  Prai-Utial  Farmer, 
8*  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  .Market.  Ph  la. 


£xcel8ior  Glass  Cutter. 


I 


Cuts  Glass  equal  to  a  Diamond,  Price,  $1.50 

AffenU  h'nHteit  £rrrywhet'e. 

E.    D.   &  W.   A.    FRENCH, 

Cor. Third  ud  Vine  Sis.  fauiilrn.  \.  J. 


Nos.  21  &  23  SoutJi  Sixth  St., 

—  Between  Market  and   Chestnut  Streets,— 

PIIILAUEI.PHIA. 

Warranted  Qarden  Seeds; 

Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety ; 

Field  and  Grass  Seeds; 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  tlie  Best 
American  and  Knglish  .'Manufacture; 

BOOKS  on  AoiuriLTUKAL,  Botajjical, 
and  IlujsAL  Affaiiw; 

Ttrra  Cotla  Fa»e»,  and  Garden  Statuary ; 
Jimtic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands, 

For  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  reasonable 
prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 


3-y 


Houdan  and  LaFleche  Fowls 

FOU  SALK. 
OA  PAIR  of  each  of  these  superior  French  breeds, 
«w  bred  on  Farm  where  no  other  Poultry  was 
allowed  to  lie  kept,  so  as  to  keep  the  Stock  perfect- 
ly pure.  They  are  hretl  from  the  liest  recent  im- 
portations. 

FRAX<'IN  .tlORRIN. 
OWre  of   PRACTKAl,   F.AR.IIKR, 
1«  -North  i;j|h  St.,  Phila. 


DEVON  COW  rOR  SALE. 

THOU'»r(iM-UKi:i>    l>KVON     <ri\v.  "  F'KT," 
(i  y.ar  old,  hred    l.v    MR.  IIOM'U.MBK,  of 

Oclaware,  winner  of  the  1st  Prmiimn  for  De- 
von Cows,  J  years  and  over,  at  Maryland  Statu 
Fair,  Sept.  IS70.    Price  «-.'(K».    .Ap|.ly  to 

«'IIA.«i.  K.  C'OKFIX, 

11-tf  .Hnirklrk.  Md. 


Ski  fled  EiiifliMh  GnrdeuerM, 

WHO  could  bring  undoubted  references  of  ca- 
pability and  good  character,  and  who  will  be 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  salaric  s,  if  thevcan  he 
assured  of  detlnite  wages,  pleasant  homes  and  jM-r- 
manent  employ  on  arrival  in  Pliiladelpaia,  may  be 
supplied  uu  a  rcisonable  notice  by  leaving  word  at 
oaire  or  Practical  Farmer, 
11-tr  18  Worth  13th  Nt ,  Phlla. 


Jersey 


Bull  for  Sale. 

The  Thoronvh  Bred  Joraey  Rnll  --ralcb." 

3  years  old.    t>wned  by  \Vm.  F.  Pons.  Price  mod- 
erate.   Apply  to  FRAXC'IM  .MORRIN, 
«»ttice  of  I'ractieal   Farnier. 
Ho.  19  Worth  13th  Ntreet.  Phll'a. 

AL.I.    ABOIT  KAWNAN—FmlKrantM  and 
Settlers  should  read  the  new  uiirk.  entitled 

"Facts  and  Figures  about 
Kansas," 

Th«»  finest  Agrlcnlfiral  and  Frnlt  State  in  the 
world.  It  contains  tellable  information,  and  Is  just 
the  Istok  thousands  are  anxious  t4i  obtain.  )>4  pages 
with  correct  Map  of  Kansis.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  ."Vi  cents.    Ad<lress 

BI.AC'HBlJRlf  m.  CO..  PnbliMherw. 
^•-<t  I^wrenee.  Kan. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL. 

K     very  sui)erlor  Bull  of  thejiure  Ayrshire  Stock, 
\.  nearly  i  years  old,  for  sale.    Apply  to 

FRAWCIN  .IIORRIN. 

OFFICE  OF  PKACTKJAL  FAUMKR, 

18  North  13th  St.  Phil'a. 

POri/rRY  OF  THE  WORLD.— A  Large 
OKN  A.MKNTAL  CHART,  containing  53 
Fowl*,  repres<'nting  M)  Ilree<ls,  Chromo -Litho- 
graphed in  oil  colors.    Price  iB'.'.tiO. 

For  sale  at  OtHce  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6-  18  North  13th  Ht.,  Phlla. 

Agents^  Read  This! 

WE  WIM.  PAY  AC3EWTN  A  NAEARY  of 
*:jO  per  Meek  ami  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ^.ir  new  and  wi»uderful 
Inventions.  Address  M.  WAtiNKU  &  CO.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.  ll-3t. 

I'HI.NDLES  AOKICULTT'ItAL 

STEAMER  AND  CALDRON. 

BY  the  use  of  SttlTTiied  Food  dairymen  admit  the 
inereas(;of  one-tliird  in  milk,  and  no  waste  in 
t  fodder.  Messrs.  Bryant  &  <iregg  of  Indei,endenee, 
I  .Mo.,  writ'-  us,  "  We  have  been  using  a  No.  'I  Prin- 
dle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steaming  ship  stutl' 
from  the  mill,  during  which  time,  we  havetattened 
lllty  hogs  more  rapiillv  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever 
fell,  with  less  tliaii  hall  the  cost. 

The  Prlndle  Steamer  can  be  had  of  the  subscri- 
bers or  from  any  res|M)nslble  dealer  in  the  Inited 
.States,  if  is  always  successful  when  It  has  a  goo«i 
draft,  s«'ts  near  the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty 
■  •f  water  at  hand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safety  eveii 
in  unskilled  hainls  is  beyond  a  doubt.  One  hinnlred 
have  lately  been  sold  to  a  hous<'  in  San  Francisco. 
Prize  F^ssays  (a  book  of  (>4  pages),  giving  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject  are  forwartled  i>ostage 
paid  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

JA».  f.  HAND  A  CO..  F.ArTORs, 

\n  «14  .K  <tl«  .Market  Nt. 
BARROVI'N,  NAVERY  A.  CO.. 

.Sucft«-s.sors  to  Savery  &  Co. 

M.\Nri.ACTfKitK«,Cor.  M.  Front  A  Reed  Htn. 
»-"t Phlliidelphia- 

OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS7 

Sl'ITABI.F,  FOR  HKOaiXO,  supplied  at  Office 
of  Practical  Farmer,  18  North  lath  St.  PliU'a, 
In  large  or  small  i|uantltles,  at  li.S.no  j»er  l,(iflO,  for 
on«'  yi-arold  plants  ;  strong  two  year  old  ST.ck). 

Winter  Keep  of  Horsea 

TllK  undersigTied  hsis  complete  Stable  room  and 
accommodations  for  keeping  «  or  10  Horses 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter,  for  which  very  rea- 
sonable rat4-8  will  br-  charged.     .Address 

YHtMIAN  J.    KIMiiE. 
S-«  I.ondon  Cirov.  (licMer  Co..  Pa. 

VTNRfrAT?'  ""*  ""»'•'■  "■"•:•  I'hhr,  Whie~, 
'  .l-«.l.UUnj.\,.      .Molasses   or   Sorghum,   In   l<t 

hours,  without  using  drugs    For  circulars,  address. 

F.  I.  NAUE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Croniweli, Conn. 
»-ly 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAiaiLY    niSDIGIIffEIS 

Arc  prepufcd  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  arc  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'.S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  General  DoblUty,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Sumracr  Complalnte,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 
&c.  &c. 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  for  Purifying  the  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutermlttcnt  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

JAY'NE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  S.\NATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Affections, 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 
JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Families 
will  And  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  in  plain,  perspi- 
cuous language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  In  ad.lition.Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guldeto  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  Diseases— tub 
Symptoms  dy  which  thky  may  hk  known-Iiow  they  should  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
l>roper  remedies  to  be  used. 

K^  All  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  242  Chestnut  St., 
Phlla<lelphia— and  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  j.jy 
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STEAM  ENCIKES: 

Equalled  by  None  iu  Combined  Merita  of 
Capacity,  Economy,  Durability,  Sim- 
plicity and   Perfection. 


OUR    PORTABLE    ENGINE, 

ounted  on  Locomntive  lioiler,  having  tire  box  and 
ih-plt  entirely  surrounded  by  water  si>ace,  Is  set 
l)on  legs  and  timbers ;  occupies  little  room  ;  needs 
)  brick  work;  Is  suitable  for  use  In  any  place 
here  a  power  is  required— In  MiHx,  Shops,  FounO- 
n,  or  Printing  Roams,  or  In  Stock  Hams,  for  grlnd- 
ig,  cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  stock.    The 

STATIONARY    ENGINE 

complete,  with  Owarnor,  Pump  and  Heater  with 
iinectipns  fitted.    The 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINE, 

applied  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire-box  and 
di-plt  entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  is 
lounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching  horses 
)r  moving  from  place  to  place;  is  suitable  for 
rain  Threshing,  Corn  Shelling,  Wood  aud  Shingle 
awing,  &c. 


K^  Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  fur- 
shed  on  application  to 

WOOD,  TABER  o;  ItlORME, 

I  ll-3t  Eaton,  MadlMon  Co.,  9f,  Y. 

'ilmington  &  Reading 

RAILROAD 

(EVEN  PER   CENT.    BONDS, 

FREE  OF  TAXES. 


I'e  are  oflrerlnK  9200.000  of  the  Necond 
SIurtKn^^e  Bonds  of  thlH  Company 


COMPtETE  MANUREt 

M.\NlTFACrUl{KD   BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PniLABELPlllA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super2>ho!<phate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  «C;  Potash. 

W.\.I{I!ANTKI)  FliKK    KItOM  ADILTKR.VTIOX. 

This  Manure  contains  all  tlu"  eb'inentsto  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  it,  also  by  distinguislie<l 
Cheiulstr  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  ({ualitles. 

Packed  in  BaijH  of  200  lhn.  each. 

DIXON,  SIIARPLESS  &  CO., 

a<;ents, 

39  South  Water  ami  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PIIIL,\I)EI,PHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  Information,  ad<lress 

lu-tf  HE!VRY  BOWER,  Philad'a. 


ASPHALTIG 


S 


Premium  Jersey  Calves,       A.t  82.^  and  Accrued  Interest. 


EVEKAL  Hue  Bull  and  llelfer    Calves, 

'    Irom  Premium  Stock.        Apply  to 

FRA^<'IS  1I4»RRIN, 
18  Xorth  -l^th  Ht.,  I>hlla 


niMIS  Felt  is  thick,  dur.ablc  and  cheap.  Coated 
-L  ready  for  immediate  use.  Can  be  applied  by 
Inexperienced  hands.    Send  for  circular. 

MERCIIAXT  a:  <'0., 
ll-4t  S17  A.  519  Minor  Ht.,  Phil'a. 


Grey  Dorkings  for  Sale. 

FINE  RIHDS  Pin  |wr  trio— extra  birds  iSia. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  price. 


I 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

ILLINOIS. 

«0«  AcrcH.     l»th  Year.     13  Oreenhonnca. 

l.OOO.OOO  Apple  Seedlings,  2.000.000  Ai.ple 
Root  (Jralts,  200  Busliels  Apple  Seed,  200  IJush- 
els  Peaeh  Seed,  3.000,000  Osage  Orange  Plants 
200.000  Pear.  IMniu  and  Cherry  Root  Crafts' 
Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Eversrreen  Trees' 
Shrubs.  Rii.ses,  (ireenhou.se  Plants,  Uulbs,  Immense 
Stock  and  as.sortnient.  Colored  Fruit  and  Fower 
Plates,  superior  to  all  others.  Send  10  cts.  for  Cata- 
logue. Price  list  free.  F.  K.  Pli<i:.\lx. 
'^'^  Blooniinicton,  111. 


12-2t 


OEO.  F.  CI  RWEN, 
West  llaverford.  Pa. 


Rouen,  Aylesbury  &  Muscovy 

UUCKS. 

PI 'RE  specimens  of  the  above  Breeds  can  be  had 
by  applying  to 

FRASrCIN  MORRIH, 
\H  North  13th  Mt.,  Phira. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 


FRANCIS   MORRIS, 

BRKKDKK  and  Shipi)er  of  Imi.roved  Uree<ls  of| 
loultry,  including  BufT,  White  and  Par- 
tridRTo  CoehinN.  Hark  an.lI^Kht  Brahman. 
Ilnilibiirtc4  ((iolden  and  Silver  Spangled)  Me- 
brivlit  ItikntaniH,  ate. 

»y  Send  Stamp  for  circular  and  Price  List. 

FRA!V<  IN  MORRIN, 

IS   North  l»th  Nt.,  Phil'a. 


PtmrfiATTs  FROM  Life. 


Bred  and  Shipiie<l  by 


FRABTCIN  MORRIN. 
No.  19  North  l.tth  Nt..  Phil'a. 


WALTER   ELDER 

RLandscai>e  and  .Iol,bing  GARDENER,  No,  123 
odman  st.,  Philadelphia. 


150,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. 

I^IIE  MeUREUOR  4c  MINMOrRI    RIVEKJ 
RAILWAY  COMPA.\Y  otler  IJ50,(M»o  acres 
ol  land  lor  sale,  at  !?."i  to  !»lo  per  acre,  In  lots  of  forty  j 
acres  and  upward,  sItuaU'  In  the  counties  of  How- 
erd,  Cerro  Oordo.   Kossuth,  Hancock,  Palo  Alto,' 
Pocahontas  and  Lyons,  in   Northern  Iowa,  on  the 
line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  MctJregor  ami 
Missouri  River,  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Rail- 
roads.   SOIL,  rich    black    loam.     LAND.S',     high 
rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow.    WATKlii 
abundant.    TITLE   fi-om  the  U.  S.  Oovernment.- 
lERMS— 7  per  cent,  per  annnm  interest,  and  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the    principal;    or  If  the 
purchaser  Improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  Is  required,   except  the  taxes.    CLIMATE, 
the  Wst  In  the  world.  ' 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  Information,  an- 
P.lyJ?  ..     «•  K-  ■•AI..MER,  AKent. 

12-4t  Alirona,  Kossnth  Connty,  Iowa. 

STAmMESRIHG 

A.M>   ALL 

Impediments  of  Speech  Cured, 

AM>  the   Vocal   Organs  carefully  trained  and 
strengthened  for  Public  Speaking  and  Read- 
ing, by 

PROF.  M.  F.  EATON, 
Wo.  1221  Chestnnt  Ntreet. 
12-3t  IMilladelpliia. 


[For  the  convenience  of  Investors  these  Bonds  are 
sued  In  denominations  of 


1000%  oOO's  and  lOO's. 

The  money  Is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addl- 
^onal    Rolling  Stock,  and  the  full  equipment  If 

ic  road. 

The  receipts  of  the  Company  on  the  one-half  of 
lie  Roatl  now  being  operated  from  Coatesvllle  to 
f^'ilmington  are  about  TEN  THOl'SAND  DOL- 
LARS per  month,  which  will  be  more  than  DOU- 
JLED  with  the  opening  of  the  other  half,  over 
fhich  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Road  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILE.S  are  now  reiiulre<l  to  complete 
llw  road  to  Blrdsboro",  which  will  be  Unished  by  the 
piiddle  of  the  month. 

WM.  PAINTER  *t'  CO., 

BANKERS, 

No   36   South  Third  Street, 

PHII^ABELPHIA. 


f.-12t 


FINE!  STOCK. 


^ure  Short  Horns  &  Ayrshires, 

'Al^E  AND  FE1IAI..E.  of  various  ages,  with 
_    complete  Her.l  noi>k  pedigrees. 

la  pair  Chester  White  Pijp*,  (best  Stock.) 

Il        "      Rerknhire  Now,  5  months  old. 

A  few  Ronen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  from 
Premium  Stuck. 

F*  ??"?*•  Wown  Buck  and  Ewe  I.Anibs,  pure 

'       Stock.  "^ 

Several  Cotswoldw. 

FRANCIN  NORRIN, 
At  Olliec  of  Practical  Fanner, 

m  N.  13th  St.,  Philada. 

THOMAS'S  "FARM  IMPLEMENTS/' 
.VA;h-    A/>/r/O.V,  with  217  llluHtrations,' 

|Kemitted  by  mall Price  ill  60 

And  for  sale  at  Office  of  PractlVal  Farmer. '    ' 


LIVE  STOCK  JOURNAL, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Devoted  to  the  Breeding,  Feeding,  Management, 
and  Sale  of  Live  Stock  ;  to  the  Dairy  and  the  Turf. 

GEO.  A.  MARTIN,  Managing  Editor, 

Assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  among 
whom  arc  the  following: 

JIO\.  LEWIS  F.  ALLEX, 
E.  W.  STEiVART,  Esq., 
MJSS  AUDI'  .VORGA.y, 
L.  B.  ARSOLD,  Esq., 

WM.  SOMEKVILLE,  V.  S., 
CYRUS  O.  POOLE,  Esq., 
DAVID  Z.  EVAXS,  Jr. 

Besides  numerous  Special  Contributors  from  the 
ranks  of  Breeders,  Feeders,  Poultry  Fanciers  and 
I  <  airy  men. 

Its  columns  arej  enriched  with  original  articles 
from  the  best  talent  in  the  country,  and  careful  sc- 
lectiojis  from  the  contemiKirary  press.  It  Is  embel- 
lished with  i«)rtraits  of  Improved  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine  and  Poultry,  and  of  men  conspicuously 
connected  with  Live  .Stock  business.  Also  with  plans 
and  Illustrations  of  Improved  Stables,  Barns,  Pig- 
geries and  Poultry  Houses.  It  Is  printed  on  extra 
paper  from  type  purchased  expressly  for  It. 

Every  etlort  will  be  made  to  ensure  its  being  in 
all  its  departments,  a 

FivNt  OlnNS  •Toiii'nni, 

Which  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  who  are  Interested 
In  the  care  of  Domestic  Aidmals  or  Fowls  of  any 
kind. 

TER.MN.-Minirle  Copy  One  Year,  91-50: 
FonrCf>piew8-VOO:  Ei»lit  copies 99.30;  Ten 
copies  t)12.;  Fifteen  copies  (jilO. 

Single  numbers  15  cents. 

HENRY  C.NI>RI^<;F.R  A  CO..  PiiMishers, 

K-Ut         3Ha  N.  l»lviMion  Nt.,  BuflTalo.  N.  Y. 


I3IPROVEjy  STOCK. 

HOON.  CA'rriiE,  HIIEEP.  and  CH0I<;E 
FOWliN.    Shipped  with  safety  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.   .Send  for  Circulars. 
Address 
8-Ct 


II.    F.   NTOWEE.^. 

WillianiHport,  Pa. 


Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  execut.d  at  the  Olhee  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FAR.MKR,  lor  Sole  Draining  Tile  In 
any  quantity,  2,  3,  4,  r,,  andti  inch— fVoni  one  of  the 
best  establishments  In  the  country. 

18  y.  l:\th  St.,  ubore  Market. 


J.    WILKINSON. 

Iiandscape  Clardener  A  Rural  Architect. 

P.O.  Hox   U-T Okkk  K,  Cor.   Charles  and  Halti- 

mon-  .Sts.,  H.M.TIMORK,  .Ml)., 
Would  riitpectlullv  inform  the  pul>lic  that  he  con- 
tinues to  furnish  liesigns  for  and  executes  work  in 
all  branches  of  his  profession.  In  any  part  of  the 
United  .States  or  the  British  Provinces. 

lie  will  jiromptlv  furnish  plans  for  Rural  Resi- 
dences, Carriage  Houses  and  .Stables,  Cold  or  Heat- 
ed tJraperb  s,  Conservatorlesj  Summer  Houses,  Ice 
Houses,  Dry  Dairies,  (Sate  I,odges,  itc. 

He  will  ,ilso  survey  and  map  Lawns,  locating 
every  feature  of  decoration,  with  full  specllications 
for  the  execution,  divide  estates  Into  Farmsor  coun- 
try s-ats,  and  lay  out  Cemeteries. 

All  the  branches  enumerated  will  be  executed  In 
the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  salisfactiun  guar- 
ant«-ed.  2-tf 


rACVU3I  OIL    BLACKING 
FOR  HARNESS. 

A  SUP  Kit  (OR  article  for  ilarncHH.  Roots  U 
Mhoes,  and  leather  ni'  all  doeriplinn. 

FRANCIN  9IORRIN.  Avent, 

iVo.  18  \nrlh   Thirteenth  St.,  Phila. 


10-tf 


No.  1600  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MA  CHINISTS,  FO  VNDERS, 

SMITHS, 

AND 

BOILER  MAKERS' 
TOOIjS, 

SIIAFTINO,   with    Hall   and   Socket  Bearings, 

and  Double  Cone  Vice-Couplings,  admitting 

of  the  easiest  iiosslble  adjustment. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Pulley  and  Wheel 

Patterns  from  which  Castings  or  Finished  Work 
will  be  furnished. 

Ra  11  way  Eq u  IptiientSf 

Turning  and  Transfer  Tables  and  Pivot 
Brldgres. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Licensees  of 

For  I  ceding  Boilers. 


pRIVATE  FAMILES  who  aim  to  raise  Vegeta- 
-*-  bles  of  the  best  quality  only,  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  '«  ilg^  do  not  arrow  on  this- 
tles," nor  that  from  good  seed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  ft-eely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  In  every  respect,  it  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  by  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  exi>erlence,  we  are  enabled  to 
s|>eak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  qsality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 

mf  We  have  but  few  "  Novelties  "  to  ofter.  Our 
experience  (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  th.-itoutof  the 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
sale.  In  most  eases  the  i^ood  are  not  new,  and  the 
new  are  not  good  — substantial,  stajde,  well 
known  sorts  are,  in  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  mall,  isjstpald. 

•y  The  Rural  Registir  for  1S70  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution.    It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  rural  affairs.    A 
copy  will  be  mailed   to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cen 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAVID   I..ANDRETII   A  HON, 
Nos  21  and  33  Nouth  Nixth  Ntreet, 

12-tf  PHILADELPHIA 


TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  time  in  prospecting  wa- 
ter supplies  and  localities  for  Trout  Raising. 
Also  receives  orders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
GREEN  &  COLLINS. 

TIIADDEIN    NORRIN, 
0-tf  aoN  W.  l..oKan  Nquare,  Phil'a. 

DRAIN  TILE.'" 

ALLEN  &  BELL,   Smyrna,  Del., 

MANUFACTURE  and  have  constantly  on  hand, 
Egg-slia|H'd  Drain  Tile,  (with  .Sole)  from 'J  to 
7  inches  vent.  Also  Rounit  Tile  }}^  &  '.'(,  inches 
vent  with  Cuilsrs.  For  price,  &c.,  address  as 
above.  u-tf 


Spain's  Atmospheric  Chums. 

THESE  have  established  their  superiority  In  this 
market  for  lifteen  years,  tieing  gejn'raliv  in  use 
in  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Philadelphia."  They 
range  in  size  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninety.  The 
dashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  <»f  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  opening  in  the  ltd  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  the 
churning  process.  Forsaleof  all  sizes  at  OtHce  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
0-  IN  N.  13th  Nt..  Phil'a. 


rE(4ETEMIER'S   A'A'ir  POVI/rRY    B4M»K. 
This  Standard  Work  on  Poultry  is  tor  sale  at 
Oltlce  of  Practical  Fanner, 

Price  »!).00.  I«  North  13th  St.,  Phlla 


THE  FARMERS 


Steam 


CALDRON. 


FASCHALL  MORRIS, 

Agent  for 

PRINDLE'S 

Patent  Agricnltural  and  Mechanical 
Non-Explosive 


Over  800  sold,  and  used  for  near- 
ly 100  different  purposes. 

This  new  Invention  has  proved 
lts<'lf,  after  a  test  of  several  vears, 
to  be  the  only  i>erfectly  safe,  simple, 
and  practical  apparatiis  for 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

and  all   the   various    uses  of  the 
Farm,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  Jtc. 

It  is  also  found  indispensable  In  alwMtt  every  buti- 
tiets  requiring  the  use  of  SIfam,  or  an  apen  Boiler. 

Circulars  giving  full  details,  fj-ee  on  application 
to  the  subscriber. 

Prize  Essays,  with  full  information  about  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

Officx  or  Pbactical  Farmkr, 
Mo.  18  N.  13th  St.,  Phila. 

The  Farmers'  Gazette: 

3d  Vol.  oonainenciuc  with  July,  187*. 

"The  best  agricultural  monthly  published  for 
one  dollar  a  year."    Richmond  Whtg. 

"  Another  .specimen  of  Americauskill  and  enter- 
prise, fullof  lively  and  entertaining  matter,  which 
would  well  repay  the  time  devoted  to  its  reading." 
Farmers'  Adrornte.  I^ndon,  C.  W. 

"  We  reconmiend  it  most  highly  to  our  agricnl- 
tural community  as  a  Journal  worthy  of  tbelr  pat- 
ronage."    Cnlrrrt  (Md.)  Journal. 

"  It  is  ably  conducU-d,  and  we  commend  It  to  our 
farmer  friends."     Brittnl  (Tenn.)  Xrw$. 

"  We  consl<l<-r  it  one  of  the  iK-st.  and  It  Is  certain- 
ly the  cheaiM'st  magazine  published,  >ortb  or 
South."    Fin-Cnuth  (\».)  Herald. 

The  Farmers'  tiazette  is  published  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  monthly  for  one  dollar  jK-r  annum,  contains 
;<J  pp,  o<tavo,  double  columns.  an<l  Milid.  The  ex- 
tracts rjuoted  siH-ak  the  universal  opinion  of  all 
who  have  seen  It.  Try  It!  Send  for  a  •pcclmen 
copy,  1(1  cents. 

K^All  new  subscribers  for  the  third  volume  will 
receive  the  Farmers'  Gazette  monthly  from  receipt 
of  remittance  to  the  close  of  currant  volume  with- 
out charge. 

H.  BANHETT  FRENCH,  Prop>. 

5-  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Eumelan  Grape   Vitiea, 

tJood,  strong  Plants  of  this  line  (Irajte,  as  hardr 
and  proline  as  Concord— as  tine  flavor  as  Delawars 
— caa  be  supplied  at 

Office  of  Practical  Fanner, 

at  regular  nursery  prices. 


I'UJIE  JEItSEY  CALVES. 


s 


KVKRAL   tine   Bull   and    Heifer   Calves,   tnm 
prime  stock,  for  sale  on  apidlcatlon  at 

OFFICE  OF  PRACTIOAL  FAR.MER. 


«4 


THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER 


J 


<v     1 
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\ 
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SliAllTEO  SALE! 


THE  LATENESS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

ANn   THE  ENORMOUS   OVER-STOCK 

Which  we  are  carrying  necessitates  our  commencing 

AT  ONCE 

OUR  GRAND  CLEARING  SALE 


WE  OFFEll  OUIl  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF  MAGNIFICENT   GOODS, 

(By  far  the  largest  we  have  evur  had)  embracing 


10,000  BUSINESS  COATS, 

16,000  MKN'S  PANTS, 

15.000  MEN'S  VKSTS, 

5,500  OVERCOATS, 


3,000  FINE  CHESTERFIELDS, 

4,000  BOYS'  JACKETS, 
6,500  BOY'S  PANTS, 

3,C0O  CHILDREN'S  SUITS 


All  of  the  befit  kind  of  Clotliing  and  of  every  desirable  color,  cut  and'quality,  Ailing  our  immense 
Six-story  Buildingn,  from  basement  to  loft,  at  Prices  llninlMtitkably  liOwer 

THAN    AMV    WB    HAVK    KVKIl    HKFUBK  OKVKKKl)  KT*  UNDER    ANY    CI  RC  L'MSTANCES.,^)g 

We  will  sell  so  as  to  dinposc  of  SSOO.OOO  M'ortli  of 

niVK    CLOTHIIVO, 

If  we  bave  to  let  every  garment  go  at  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  make  this  a  SWIFT  AND 
LARUE   SALE,  we  will  cut  closer  than  ever,  and  give  the  people 

f 


Unprecedented  Bargains! 


Our  stock  is  immense  (50  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year's)  and  all  FRESH,  as  these  GREAT  AN- 
NUAL SALES  CLEAR  US  OUT.  But  WE  WILL  NOT  CARRY  IT.  IT  MUST  BE  SOLD.  Sales 
commenced  Slondsjr  Momlns,  9fov.  21.  and  must  be  followed  up  sharp,  until  EVERY  MAN  AND 
BOY  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  who  will  purchase  at  any  price  is  supplied  from  this  Stock. 

For  this  occasion  we  have  a  large  Corps  of  Salesmen,  and  will  reinforce  from  our  Cutting  Department. 

mjf  Store  will  open  at  C)<  and  keep  open  in  the  evening  to  8)<,  to  afford  workmen  an  opportunity;— 
and  open  Saturday  nights  uutil  10.    A  viHit  solicited,  whether  wishing  to  purchase  or  not. 

WANAMAKER  It   BROWN, 
OeiU.  Hull  [whole  block  of]   Buiiain^M, 

S,  E,  cor.  Sixth  and  Market  Sts,,  Philadelphia. 
is-tr 

THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt- makers ,  T>ress-tnakers,  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
u  maker Sf  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

Oeneral  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  at 

920  Arch  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  B.  E.  RICE,  Cteneral  Acent. 

Alio  Oeneral  Agency  tor  OOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHIKE  Oil..    Try  it.  12-3t 


GREGORY'S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


HAVING  In  former  years  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic the  Hubbard  .Squash,  American  Turban 
Squash,  Marbloht-ad  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican 
Sweet  Corn,  Phinn«'v's  Water  Melon,  Brown's 
Mew  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let- 
tuce, and  other 

MKW  A!fD  VARIABLE  TEOETABI.EH. 
with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Se<'ds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual 
Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent /'rw  to  ail. 
My  customers  of  last  vear  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  flne  engravings,  many 
of  which  were  taken  from  phoU)Kra|)hH  of  the  vege- 
tables them»«'lves.  It  has  not  only  ail  the  novelties, 
but  ail  the  standard  vegttables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 

S rowing,)  and  •  carefully  selected  list  of   Flower 
eeds. 

All  my  seeds  are  sold  under  these  warrants,— Ist : 
TiotaU  mttneg  tent  ihatl  rrach  me.  2d:  That  aU  teed 
ordered  ikall  reach  (Me  purchater.  3rd :  Tuat  m\i  leedt 
$kaU  be  freth.  nnd  true  In  name.  I  Invite  ail  to  send 
for  catalogues,  Ixith  for  tlwrnsflvf's  nnd  their 
fHenda.  JAMEH  J.  H.  OREUORY. 

l^t  MarbleheMd,  Mimm. 

Draining  Tile. 

THE  undi"rslt{n(d  .Vlannfacturer  of  DRAINING 
TILK  has  now  on  hand  the  different  sites— 2>i  , 
3,  and  4  Inches,  for  sale. 

S.  J.    PARKER, 
\.\X  West  Chealer,  Pa. 

TROPHY  TOMATO  SEED, 

FROM  CHOICE  FRUIT;  25  cents |K-r  packet;  !> 
packers  for  »l,  postpaid. 
^  W.  If.  RATHR05rE. 

m  \%  ^^  I'nr»Mvillo,  Conn. 


Flora!  Guide  for  1871. 

THE   FIRST  EDITfON   OF  ONK  Ht^NnRED 
AND  KIKTV  Tiiol'.S.\M)  <;opie!*  (it  Vifk*» 
I lluMi rated  CatAlofrne of  Mee«to  nnd  Flonsl 

Vuide,  is  puliti.slied  and  ready  to  send  out KM) 

pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable 
Flower  and  Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on 
flne  tinted  |.api-r.  illuNtrated  with  Three  Hundred 
flne  Wood  hiigraviiigs  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED    PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  tli<'  most  inKtriietive  Floral 
(Jiilde  published.   AWKR.HA3r  EDITIOIV  pub- 

llHhed,  In  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  English. 
•^Sent  free  to   all   my  customers  of    1870,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  without  ap(>licntlon.     Sent  to 
all  others  who  order  them  for  Ten  Cents,  which 
Is  ^ot  half  the  cost.    Address 

JAMEH  TICK, 

l-2t  B«cliMit«r,  If.  T. 


50,000 


1-2t 


PRIME  QUALITY  Peiteh  Tree*  of 
the  best  varieties. 
For  sale  by 

C.  B.  ROOERH, 
133  Mikrket  HI  reel,  Plill'a. 


S 


OUTHERN     NATURAL  PEACH  PITTH  A 
CHERRYIPITTM,    also   Owaye  Orange 
Heed.    For  .Sale  by 

C.   B.    ROUERH, 
t-2t  133  Market  Street,  Pbll'a. 


"PERKINS'    FARMER'S  ACCOUNTANT." 

A  BOOK  for  keeping  Farm  Accounts.    Designed 
for  three  years. 

PRICE  J  i''»'-K«' Sl'-e HO.BO. 

^aivi:- J  Medium $2.00. 

Address, 

FRED  PERKINH, 

Berket,  MiaM, 
With  Draft  on  New  York,  Money  order  on  Spring- 
fleld,  or  UegiMtered  letter.  i-at 


AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL 

BOOKS, 

Can  be  supplied  at  our  new  Office,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  be  mailed  at  the 
following  Publishers'  regular  prices. 

Our  list  embraces  everything  desirable,  or  in  anv 
wise  api)ertalnlng  to  the  Farm  and  Garden, — such 
as  Grape  Culture,  Fruit  Culture,  Flowers,  Trees; 
Rural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening;  Vete- 
rinary Practice,  ific. ;  all  by  our  most  reliable  Au- 
thors. New  Works  supplied  as  soon  as  published. 
Foreign  Works  and  Periodicals  supplied  to  order. 

1^*  Any  of  the  volumes  named  in  the  following 
list  (others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
be  scut  by  mall,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
annexed. 

Architecture, Modern  American,  by  Cummlngs 

and  Miller 10  00 

Architecture,  Principles  and  Practice  of,  by 

Lorin^  and  Jeiiney 12  00 

Arch'l  Iteview  and  Am.  Builders'  Journal,  by 

S.  Sloan,  in  Nos.,  each 60 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  fHolly) 75 

Allen's  American  Cattle 82  60 

Allen's(L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture 150 

Allen's  nt.L.)  American  Farm  Book 1  50 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  00 

American  Gentlemun's  .Stable  Guide,  by  Rob't 

McClure,  M.D.,  V.  S 1  60 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Wheat  Culturlst 2  80 

American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868 75 

American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1808 75 

American  Pomoloey  (Warder),  2U0  Illustrat'ns  3  00 

American  Rose  Ciulurist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Bailey's  Our  own  Birds  of  the  U.  S 1  60 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 6  00 

Blanks  for  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farm,    l  20 

Book  of  Evergreens,  by  J.  Hoopes 3  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America...., 6  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 1  75 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bcment's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bonssingalt's  Rural  Economy 1  60 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses 60 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Bridgeman's  American  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Bridge  man's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  Fruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Florist's  Guide,  in 

one  vol 2  00 

Farm  Record  and  Accountant  (Perkins).. 91  &  2  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manure 25 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory 1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables 2  60 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis...  2  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot  (Barber) 2  50 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Lyman 1  00 

Canary  Birds 75 

Carpenters  and  Joiners' Hand  Book  (Holly)..      75 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourguignon,  186» 

Chorlton's  Grape- Growers' Guide 76 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener "76 

Cole's  fS.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 76 

Cole's  Veterinarian 76 

Cotton  Planters'  Manual  (Turner) 1  60 

Country  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Money,  by 

S.  E.Todd 1  26 

Country  Life,  bv  R.  M.  Copeland 6  00 

Cummlngs  and  Miller's  Architecture 10  00 

Diseases  of  the  American  Horse,  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  by  McClure 2  00 

Dead  .Shot,  or  Sportwinan's  Complete  Guide...  2  00 

Du  Breull's  Vineyard  Culture  (Warder). 2  00 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and   Plants 

under  Domestication,  2  vols 6  00 

Dadd's  .Modern  Horse-Doctor 1  60 

Dadd's  (George  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor..  1  60 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  26 

Cotton  Culture  (Lyman's) 160 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's),  paper  30c. ;  bound..      60 

Downing's  Cottage  Residfuees 3  00 

Downlng's  Landsoaiw  Gar<lening,  new  edition  6  50 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  3  00 

Downlng's  Rural  Essays 5  00 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  Waring...   1  50 

E.ist wood  on  Cranberrv 75 

ElllotfM  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  60 

Entomologist 2  26 

Farmers'  antl  Planters'  Encyclopedia,  by  Em- 
erson    6  00 

Farm  Talk  (Brackett) 1  00 

Farming  for  Boys 1  60 

Fishing  in  American  Waters  (Scott) 3  .0 

Flagg's  European  VInevards 1  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  "Sfwrts,  8vo,  2  vols 7  60 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fish'g.lOOengrav..  6  50 
Frank  ForesU-r's  Manual  for  Young  Si>ortsra.   3  00 

Fulton's  ('each  Culture 1  6») 

Farm  I  mplem's  and  Machinery,  J.  J. 'Thomas  1  50 

Flax  Culture 60 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  26 

Flguler's  Vegetable  World 6  00 

Fish  Culture,  by  Tbad<leus  Norrls I  75 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming 2  60 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  60 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturlst 1  00 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturlst 1  60 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  ('ulturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturlst 30 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gun.  Rod,  and  Saddle 2  00 

Gardening  for  the  .South,  by  W.  N.  White 2  00 

Gardening  for  ProMt,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  60 

Grant's  Beet  Root  Sugar  and  Beet  Cultivation  1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow 1  25 

ti ray's  Manual  of  Botany 2  26 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 76 

Harnev's  Barns,  Outbuildings  and  Fences 10  00 

The  Orai>e  Vine,  bv  Prof.  Frederick  Mohn....  1  00 
Haraztliy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  6  00 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter 3  00 

Harrison  the  Pig 1  00 

Hale's  ( Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper,  by  an  old  Hunter 1  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation.   Plain  4  00 

"         Colored  5  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers l  76 

High  Farming  Without  Manure 'M 

Hop  Culture 40 


How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Jobnion 2 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One. .  1 

Husmann's  Grai>es  and  Wine 1 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House 1 1 

Johnson's  Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  by  Emerson 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed 2  ( 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy 1 

Jennings  on  Cattle 1 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry 1' 

Jennings  un  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 1  ;| 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry W 

Johnston'sElementsof  Agricultural  Chemistry  1 1 
Johnson's  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures. . .  1  : 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 2i 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 2  i 

Leuchar's  How  to  Build'Hot- Houses 1 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry 

Lieblg's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry 1 

Llnsley's  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses 1 

Loudon  (Downing's)  Ladies'  Flower  Garden..  2  ( 

McMahan's  American  Gardener 2  : 

Mechanics' Companion  (Nicholson) 8i 

Mlnrket  Assistant,  T>y  Thomas  F .  De  Voe 2  i 

M'Clure  on  Diseases  of  American  Horse,  Cat- 
tle, and  Sheep 2  1 

Manual  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Emerson  and  G. 

L.  Flint 1 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3 

M  ay  he  w  '8  Practical  Book-  Keeping  for  Farmers 

Mead's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 3  i 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry 1 

Morrell's  American  .Shepherd 1' 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood 1  ' 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view 1 

New  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen....  2  i 

Norton's  SclentlUc  Agiiculture 

Onion  Culture 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  Paper  30c. ;  Bound. 

Potato  Culture — (Prize  Essay) — paper 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  by  L.  Wright 2  ( 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts 

each 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 

Parkraan's  Book  of  Roses 3  I 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph 1 1 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1 ! 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson....  1 1 

Percheron  Horse...." 1 1 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson...  1 1 
Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeplng  (new).,..   1 . 

Qulncy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1! 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  folio,  in  colors, 

46j)late8 12  ( 

Rand's  Bulbs ,..  31 

Register  of  Rural  AITairs,  boand.  0  vols.,  each  1 J 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Much ,.  1 

Rural  Studies 1..'.'.  11 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 3  ( 

Randall's  Fine- Wool  .Sheep  Husbandry 1( 
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Wk  have  tlie  pleasure  of  offering  to  our  rcatl- 
ers  the  above  beautiful  portrait  of  a  (Hire  PerclK*- 
ron,  which  it  is  liardly  iMcegoary  to  say,  was 
taken  from  life,  by  our  unrivalled  animal  por- 
trait pauiter,  N.  H.  Tbottkb,  of  Phjladel|)lik, 
who  has  llie  rare  talent  of  trotting  out  liis  ani- 
mals of  every  kind  on  to  the  canvas,  so  tliat  aU 
are  struck  witli  their  truthfulness  to  nature. 

Tlie  above  splendid  stallion  was  imported  by 
and  is  tlie  property  of  Edwabd  Sciibe^bkr, 
a  prominent  farmer  near  AUentown,  Pa. 

About  two  years  ago  being  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  breed  of  horses  for  the  .Vmeri- 
can  farmer,  and  also  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  tlie  best  strain  of  blood  tliere,  by  send- 
ing for  them  tlirough  others,  he  visited  France 
himself;  so  as  to  procu  re  tlie  very  best  selections  by 
personal  examination.  He  travelled  around  ex- 
tensively, seeing  large  luunliers  of  tliese  horses, 
and  finallv  Hclcctcil  five  .staIlinn.H  and  one  nure, 


for  shipment.  Owiii^  to  an  uoiisually  long  and 
rouf  h  voyage  in  a  Frendi  ■tftamer,  lie  was  uu- 
fortuuate  io  having  one  of  the  btallions  to  ae- 
voriljr  iiijored,  tint  be  cooM  not  recorWf  amd 
ynfm  thrown  overboard.  The  otlier  five  wilvcd 
safely,  and  are  now  at  his  fiue  farm  near  Atteo- 
town. 

If  it  b  true  tfaa  ''he  who  makeo  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  befcre,"  de- 
serves well  of  his  countr>',  we  think  it  is  equally 
true  of  persona  like  our  friend  Sciibkibks,  who 
risk  tlieir  capital  in  introducing  into  the  country 
at  an  uuUay  of  several  thousand  dollars,  an  im- 
proved breed  c^  live  stock  such  as  these  optendid 
Percberons. 

We  expect  to  have  a  portrait  of  another  of 
this  importation  in  our  next. 

Leo,  represented  abovtt,  shows  io  a  very 
marke<l  degree  tlie  Arabian  descuit,  in  bio  Iook 
silky  mane,  |H-ominent  eye,  fin^^r,  and  gene- 
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ral  conlbnnalion.     No  other  breed  of  lioi^es 

combines  siicli  geiicnil  and  sometimes  opix)site  ' 

qualities  jis  tlie  pure  Penlu-ron ;  and  in  liis  iia-  , 

live  country  be  seems  required  to  possess  what  j 

cannot  be  obtained  from  any  otlier  Iiorse — great  j 

draft  power  with  quick  aUp  and  action.    Of] 

his  courageous  patience,  samples  are  constantly 

seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  "  where  lie  ilrags  at 

a  trot  heavy  loads,  the  weight  of  which  is  said 

to  frighten  the  imagination,  stopping  short  both 

in  ascending  or  descending,  starting  off  freely, 

and  always  witliout  balking,  never  sulking  at 

his  work  or  food,  and  feaiing  neiLlier  heat  nor 

cold." 

The  Perclieron  horse,  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  wlien  the  Arabian  cross  was 
obtained,  propagates  with  sufficient  uniformity, 
and  lias  such  definitely  marked  typical  qualities, 
as  to  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  distinct 
breed.  His  native  province,  Perche,  is  a  hilly 
country,  ascending  and  descending  which,  has 
devekiped  wonderfully  strength  and  soundness 
in  shoulder  and  limb.  While  in  London  a  trac- 
tion of  only  2,000  lbs.  is  required  of  a  drail- 
horse,  in  Paris  a  Perclieron,  harnessed  to  stone- 
carts,  often  drags  5,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  more. 

Another  strong  peculiarity  in  this  horse  is  his 
uniform  good  temper.  They  are  the  family 
pets  and  favorites  in  Perclie,  and  the  childi'en  as 
soon  as  able  to  hold  a  whip,  ai-c  said  "  to  live 
among  the  horses  and  play  between  their  legs." 
The  women  and  chiliiren  have  the  care  of  them 
while  the  men  aie  in  the  li'  Id  at  work. 

Visitors  to  Allentown  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing these  imijorted  Percherons,  on  E.  .Scjuski- 
UEii's  farm,  a'lout  a  mile  out,  will  :dso  have  the 
gratification  of  viewing  some  other  improved 
stock,  and  esjiecially  the  superior  Slioii-lloin 
bull  "  Warw  ick,"  a  llerd-Book^anlmal.  They 
will  also  see  a  first  class  Pennsylvania  farm  of 
ISO  acres  of  strong  limestone  soil,  furnished 
with  substantial  buildings,  and  under  admira- 
ble management. 

RAM8DELL  NORWAT  OATS. 


lier  bushel,  have  turned  out  i){fcrior  in  toeight 
an<l  2^yodriction  to  the  common  oats  of  the  coun- 
try, grown  on  the  same  farm  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  we  explain,  that  in 
some  cases  these  oats  have  turned  out  well? — 
VVe  reply,  that  abundant  evidence  shows,  that 
if  there  was  ever  any  improved  oats  sent  out  by 
thes*!  parties,  there  was  also  a  very  large  amount 
of  an  inferior  variety  sold  vnder  the  na)iie  naiue. 
This  was  done  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  discre- 
dit for  aU  future  lime,  anything  under  the  name 
of  'Ramsdell  Norway  oats.'    A  single  cross  be- 
tween the  Prince  Edwards  Island  Black  oats  and 
our  common  variety,  would  or  might  result  in 
an  article  not  dissimilar  in  general  appearance  to 
what  is  called  Norway.    It  would  probably  be  an 
improved  variety.    Whether  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  Noi-way  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  was, 
and  the  residting  crop  from  seed  bought  at  $6 
and  $7  per  bushel,  has  been  a  good  one,  it  would 
explain  some  of  the  certificates  we  see  published. 
Another  reason  may  also  be,  that  a  farmer  pur- 
chasing oats  at  such  figures  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  sow  it  more  carefully,  to  give  the  soil  a 
preceding  good  preparation,  by  deep  ploughing 
or  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.    It  would  also  be 
gathered,  housed  and  threshed  carefully  and 
without  waste. 

A  counterfeit,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
some  a2>ppftranr€Ji  of  genuineness.  Tliere  must 
be  sonic  vidue,  at  least  in  some  cases,  to  enable 
a  siiui'ious  ai'ticle  of  seed  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket and  attract  buyei-s.  SupiK>sing  that  the 
Uanisdell  Norway  oats  had  had  their  day,  we 
should  not  have  adveitcd  to  the  subject,  had  we 
not  observed  that  they  are  again  being  ofleied 
at  ?5.00  per  bushel,  and  similar  contracts  for 
seed  for  another  year,  proposed  on  the  same 
terms  as  last.  Farmers  shoidd  give  them  a 
wide  beith. 


ther  year,  and  in  this  way  the  circle  of  usefid- 
ness  is  an  annually  extending  and  widening 
one.    None  lose  and  all  gain. 


""Wliich  is  Most  Profitable  to  the  Fann- 
er, Milk  or  Butter?" 


We  luive  been  watching  since  these  oats  first 
appeai-ed  in  the  market,  the  evidence  pro  and 
con,  and  have  avoided  saying  anything  in  the 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  either  way,  till  we  could 
see  the  evidence  on  both  nidet;,  so  as  to  make  a 
judicious  summing  up. 

We  have  no  interest  in  these  or  any  other 
oats,  only  w  isliing  to  guard  our  readers  against 
dece|>tion  on  one  hand,  or  oii  tlie  other  to  assist 
in  disseminating  new  and  valuable  varieties  of 
seed,  should  such  appear. 

We  liave  known  of  many  purchasers  of  tlusc! 
oats,  from  Hamhdell  &  Co.,  and  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  it  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  all  around,  to  locate  thein  among 
second  class  articles,  as  tliey  uiuloubtedly  lieloiig 
to  the  highest  known  type  of  Jlrst  class  hum- 
bugs, which  liave  been  brought  out  for  the  last 
ten  or  perliaps  twenty  years. 

Tlie  very  name,  to  begin  with,  is  deceptive, 
as  they  never  came  from  Norway,  and  no  one 
hM  iH«tendcd  or  assertetl  they  di<l.  Tlien  there 
has  been  a  wondeiftd  want  t>f  uniformity  in  the 
seed  purchased  from  Kamshem.  &Co.,  or  tlieir 
authorized  agents.  There  have  been  differences 
in  weight,  color  and  general  appearance,  besides 
the  amount  and  tariety  of  Koxious  weeds  mixed 
through  tliem,  which  have  been  more  or  /<**  in 
dlfTerent  samples,  but  chiefly  more. 

Then,  again,  it  is  a  very  suspicious  clrcum- 
stanoe,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  oats.  In 
drawing  up  agreements  (so  caUed)  to  take  the 
crop  of  1870  for  seed  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  (and 
which  was  undoubtedly  an  inducement  in  many 
I^aces  for  farmers  to  purchase  at  $6.00  per 
busliel,)  so  worded  it,  as  to  give  tlieni  the  "  re- 
fund to  purchase,"  without  makjng  it  obligatory 
on  them  to  do  so. 

In  a  very  lai-ge  number  of  cases  the  crop  of 
Hunsdell  Norway  oats,  purchased  at  $S  and  $7 


nuiy 


Influence  of  Agricultural  Papers. 

We  often  meet  with  pereons  who  have  in- 
vestetl  or  are  disposed  to  invest  in  first  class 
animals  of  improve<l  stock,  but  who  receive  no 
encouragement  from  tlie  farmers  of  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods.  It  is  told  us  that  these 
will  not  use  the  services  of  a  male  among  their 
flocks  and  herds,  if  required  to  pay  for  it,  and 
that  in  buying  they  will  hardly  give  more  than 
ordinary  prices  for  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  poultry.  As  it  suits  but  few- 
persons  to  make  a  business  of  breeding  stock, 
and  as  they  do  not  wish  to  advertise  themselves 
iis  engaged  In  this  line,  the  consequence  is,  they 
do  not  purchase,  though  in  many  cases  possess- 
ed of  ample  means  and  disposition  to  do  so. 

We  have  found  benighted  regions  of  this  de- 
scription very  frequently,  and  they  may  be  found 
in  every  county  of  eveiy  State  in  the  Union, 
and  especially  away  from  railroad  lines  of  travel. 

Now,  we  have  to  suggest  to  persons  favorable 
to  high  farming,  and  who  reside  in  such  neigh- 
Iioihooils,  that  the  very  best  way  to  inaugurate 
lefonii  and  improvement,  is  to  circulate  a  few 
agricultural  papers.  If  the  people  have  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  the  road  to  knowledge  as  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  nothing  will  create 
so  quickly  a  desire  for  improvement  as  to  see 
and  read  what  others  have  done — the  profit 
from  improved  stock,  the  increased  production 
to  the  acre  from  a  better  system  of  ploughing, 
seeding  or  manuring,  the  benefits  of  deep  plough- 
ing, draining,  or  otlier  elements  of  a  high  and 
productive  agriculture.  A  few  agricultiu^  pa 
pers  subscribed  for,  with  a  view  to  free  circula- 
tion, for  a  single  year,  among  their  neighbors 
who  do  not  take  them,  would  be  seed  sown  In 
a  fruitful  soil.  It  would  set  fanners  to  tlmiking, 
(the  boys  of  a  family  at  any  rate,)  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  or  emulation  would  be  roused  up,  and 
the  return  would  be  a  hundred  fold  for  the 
small  outlay  required.  We  have  known  such 
faruiers  to  become  vohmtary  subscribers  ano- 


TiiE  Doylestown  Farmers'  Club  have  held 
their  fii-st  regular  meeting,  and  as  apjiears  fitim 
the  subjoined  discussion,  liave  stejiped  at  once 
"  in  niedias  res."  The  question  of  milk  or 
butter  dairies  is  one  of  much  inUn-est,  and  we 
copy  an  abstract  of  the  debate  of  the  dub,  from 
the  Bucks  Vo.  Intelligencer. — 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Doylestown  Farmers' 
Club  was  held  at  the  usual  place  on  Friday 
afternoon  last.  Several  new  members  were 
present,  who  affixed  their  names  to  the  roll. — 
The  essayist  for  the  occasion  being  not  quite 
prepared,  the  Club  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  assigned  for  the  afternoon — Which 
is  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  the  production 
of  milk  or  butter  ?  The  discussion  was  of  a 
conversational  rather  than  of  a  formal  cliaracter. 

Teomas  W.  Thkgo,  tlie  chairman,  said  he 
had  tried  both  methods.  He  began  with  a  but- 
ter dairy  four  years  ago,  having  the  work  done 
by  a  tenant  on  shares.  An  accurate  account  of 
everything  was  kept,  and  the  result  for  one 
year  was  an  average  profit  of  $65  for  each  cow. 
Tlie  cows  were  Ix^ught  at  sales,  and  were  not 
first  rate.  The  highest  market  price  was  ob- 
tained for  the  butter,  and  all  that  was  consumed 
was  counted.  During  the  lost  two  years  he  has 
sent  milk  to  the  city  by  railroad,  with  an  average 
profit  of  $100  per  cow  per  annum.  By  careful 
experiments  he  had  found  tliat  100  quarts  of 
milk  made  8|  pounds  of  butter.  This  was  in 
June  last,  when  milk  was  worth  4  cents  a  quart, 
net,  and  butter  was  worth  35  cents.  The  cows 
ran  on  grass,  and  the  season  being  wet  was 
more  favorable  for  milk  than  butter.  The  price 
of  butter  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
year.  This  experiment  sliowe<l  a  difference  of 
$1.02|  in  favor  of  the  milk.  The  labor  required 
in  selling  the  milk,  beside  feeding  the  stock,  is 
not  more  than  half  that  required  in  majcing 
butter.  There  is  far  less  exposure,  especially 
for  females.  He  would  not  agree  to  make  but- 
ter for  less  than  twice  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  When  a  farmer  depends  on  hired  lalior 
he  loses  nothing  by  getting  the  men  up  early  to 
send  tlie  milk  off'  to  the  depot. 

Wilson  Malone  said  that  milk  woidd  bring 
in  the  most  money,  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
estimated  by  some  that  a  cow's  milk  was  worth 
$■^7  per  year  to  feed  to  swine  at  liome.  This  was 
lost  wlien  the  mfik  was  sold.  Joun  Fauken 
did  not  like  selUng  all  the  milk ;  it  did  not  look 
like  good  farming.  He  who  sells  his  milk  can- 
not raise  good  pork  to  advantage. 

John  G.  Mann  thought  there  was  a  decided 
saving  in  labor  by  selling  the  milk.  He  began 
a  few  years  ago  by  selling  half  his  milk  and 
making  the  rest  into  butter.  He  got  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  for  the  milk  he  sold  as  he 
did  for  the  butter.  William  Stkckel  said  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  very  accurate  test 
to  ascertain  the  correct  relations  of  the  two 
systems.  We  must  consider  tlie  loss  of  manure 
by  not  feeding  hogs  on  milk  farms.  It  takes 
twice  as  much  grain  to  fatten  hogs  that  have  not 
liad  milk.  He  fed  his  hogs  for  three  months  in 
the  fall  with  old  corn  chopped  up — ten  or  twelve 
bushels  each, — and  they  did  well. 

Geoboe  Habt  said  that  as  a  rule  farmers 
who  go  into  tlie  butter  business  estimate  that 
two  cows  will  keep  one  hog,  but  it  always  hap- 
pens that  tlie  liogs  get  a  good  deal  beside  the 
milk.  The  fanner  goes  to  his  crib  and  feeds 
out  tlie  corn  without  any  definite  idea  as  to  the 
quantity.  When  hogs  get  nothing  but  milk  they 
don't  grow  very  fast.  They  come  along  perhaps 
in  pretty  fair  condition ;  then  you  begin  with 
corn  and  fee<l  them  easy  25  bushels  each,  worth 


at  least  $20,  to  be  taken  off  his  piice.  Farmeifl' 
hogs  will  aveiage  300  pounds,  which  at  10  cents 
will  come  to  $30.  Take  off  the  value  of  the 
corn  fed,  and  that  shows  about  the  worth-of  the 
milk  to  feed  hogs — say  $10  for  the  milk  of  two 

COWB. 

William  Steckel — That  must  be  a  poor 
breed  of  hogs. 

Davis  E.  Broweh  thought  If  the  question 
was  brought  up  fairly  the  butter  men  would  can  y 
the  day.  With  the  necessary  appliances  and 
lielp,  the  man  who  makes  butter  woidd  get  in 
the  most  money.  A  butter  factory  would  be 
the  thing  to  relieve  our  people  of  the  slavish 
and  exixwing  work  of  the  butter  dairy.  He 
had  examined  the  cheese  and  butter  making 
system  of  New  York,  and  thought  we  had  a 
good  deal  to  learn  in  that  way.  Butter  made 
on^a  large  scale  woidd  be  a  source  of  profit  to 
farmers.  There  appeai-ed  to  be  in  the  Club  a 
sentiment  unfavorable  to  cheese-making. 

Mr.  Treoo  remarked  that  in  this  region 
near  the  city  we  must  follow  pursuits  that  do 
not  compete  with  the  cheaper  and  more  pixxluc- 
tive  soil  of  the  West.  Cheese  factories  can  be 
kept  in  operation  there  much  cheaper  than  here, 
and  the  produce  sent  to  market  without  injury. 
The  West  can  undersell  us  in  cheese,  but  can- 
not send  milk  and  butter. 

D.  E.  Broweh  spoke  of  a  butter  factory  in 
central  New  York  where  the  very  best  article 
was  made — as  good  as  he  ever  tasted.  It  was 
put  up  in  tubs  and  firkins,  and  always  brought 
the  highest  price.  At  this  factoiy  they  churn 
the  sweet  milk  every  day.  The  skim-milk  is 
made  into  cheese  and  sold  at  nearly  full  prices. 
Mr.  Trego  added  that  a  great  deal  of  curd  is 
sold  by  Bucks  county  farmers  in  Philadelphia 
for  making  an  article  called  Cheildar  cheese. — 
Making  this  would  be  pt-ofitable  in  connection 
with  butter. 

Geoboe  Habt — Another  phase  of  the  milk 
business  is  the  amount  used  in  the  family.  No 
farmer's  wife  knows  how  much  slie  uses ;  chil- 
dren are  enormous  consumers,  and  it  is  of  great 
value  to  them.  He  had  observed  that  when 
fanners  were  so  situated  as  to  carry  on  tlie  but- 
ter business  favorably  there  was  not  much  differ- 
ence between  their  success  and  that  of  those 
who  followed  the  milk  business.  They  came 
out  pretty  near  the  same.  Say  11  quarts  of 
milk  make  a  pound  of  butter ;  tlie  milk  is  worth 
on  an  average  55  cents  at  the  railroad,  and  the 
butter  will  average  50  cents  In  the  market  at 
Doylestown — and  there  is  not  much  diflerence. 

Here  tlie  discussion  ran  into  a  talk  about  the 
value  of  manure  made  by  keeping  hogs,  and 
the  impoitance  that  should  be  attached  to  tliat 
feature  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Steckel  thought  each  hog  would  make 
five  loads  of  good  manure.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  question  mainly  turned  on  the  situation 
of  the  farmer,  the  character  of  his  family,  and 
tlie  conveniences  at  his  command.— Doj^/es/oirn 
Intelligencer. 


Alderney  Cheese  FAcroRv  Statement. 
—This  factory— situated  in  New  Lyme,  Ashta- 
bula county,  Ohio,  for  the  year  1870,  received 
four  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  of 
milk;  from  which  has  been  manufactured  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  clieeses 
weighing  wlien  cured  ond  sold,  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
pounds,  averaging  one  pound  of  cured  clieese 
from  9  84-100  of  milk.  There  was  received  the 
sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  for 
said  cheese,  when  delivered  on  tlie  railroad. 

C.  DODOE. 

0:7"  A  home  missionary  was  asked  tlie  cause 
of  his  poverty.  "Principally,"  said  lie,  wlUi  a 
twinkle  of  his  eye, ««  because  I  have  preached  so 
much  without  notea.^^ 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

Erbok  Corrected. — A  mistake  in  our  last 
issue  was  made  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  colored 
slips  notifying  of  subscriptions  being  due,  being 
attitched  to  papers  addressed  to  some  recent  sub- 
scribers. It  was  so  evidently  a  mistake,  that 
we  trust  no  offence  was  taken. 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society. 


Improved  Stock. — We  caU  attention  to  tlie 
first  class  stock  recently  broughi  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  advertlsefl  In  our  paper  by  Coopeb 
&  Nephew,  Cooiieraburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


Heavy  Weights    on   Ox- Yokes.  —  We 

were  recently  in  company  of  several  very  intel- 
ligent farmers,  whom  we  were  greatly  surprised 
to  hear  advocate  the  liauging  of  a  56  lb.  weight 
to  the  yoke  of  oxen,  to  enable  them  to  pull 
with  more  facility.  As  we  had  for  a  long  time 
viewed  this  as  a  kind  of  relic  of  barbarism  and 
behind  tlie  times,  we  ai^ed  with  them,  that  If 
the  yoke  ajid  bows  fitted,  and  were  properly 
adjusted,  such  extra  weight  would  be  unneces- 
sary. To  get  the  views  of  others,  we  addressed 
notes  to  our  friends  Fiof.  Wilkinson,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  S.  E.  Todd,  of  New  York,  whose 
replies  on  this  subject  will  be  found  In  our  pre- 
sent Issue.  They  are  both  autliorlties,  combin- 
ing scientific  with  large  practical  experience. 
^^»-*-^ 

Poultry  Society  of  Delaware.  —  Wc 
understand  that  the  recent  exhibition  of  this 
Society,  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  a 
great  success  in  every  respect.  Those  who  at- 
tended it  report,  that  no  poultry  exhibition  this 
season  has  exceeded  this,  the  first  one  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  the  quality  of  individual 
specimen  birds,  and  In  tlie  variety  of  bi-eeds 
shown.  We  would  be  glad  to  publish  the  awards 
of  premiums.  If  our  journal  was  a  weekly  in- 
stead of  a  monthly,  but  our  space  being  con- 
tracted we  have  to  omit  much  we  would  desire 
to  publish.  It  depends  entirely  on  our  sub- 
scribers how  soon  tlie  change  from  a  monthly 
to  a  weekly  will  be  made.     We  are  ready  at 

any  time. 

—^^■•-^^ 

PEACH  CROP  OF  1870. 


W»gave  last  season,  furnlslied  for  the  "  Prac- 
tical Farmer"  by  a  friend  of  ours  In  Odessa, 
Delaware,  himself  a  large  peach  grower,  statis- 
tics of  the  peach  crop  of  1869,  and  now  from 
tlie  same  source  append  below  an  account  of 
I  tlie  crop  for  1870,  In  the  State  of  Delaware, 
I  which  appears  to  show  a  decrease  over  '09,  of 
677,901  baskets,  but  our  correspondent  writes 
us,  "  tlie  increased  prices  have  made  up  for  this 
I  partial  failure." 

There  appear  to  liave  been  shipped  by  rail, 

I  To  Wilmington,  ( 1870)  . . .        6,822  baskets. 

Chester 15 

Baltimore 1,.5J>6 

Philadelphia 167,980 

Jersey  City 1,188,810 

Per  express 24,867-1,410,079 

It  is  estimated  there  have  been  sent  from 
J^Iaryland,  by  railroad,  besides  the  above,  300,- 
|000  baskets. 

There  have  also  been  shipped  by  water,  from 
I  Thomas's  Landing,  In  Delaware,  120,000  has- 
lets, and  60,000  baskets  from  the  one  next  be  - 
how,  on  Blackbird  creek.    The  shipments  from 
Itlie  'River  Landing,'  we  have  not  been  able  to 
|obtaln  exactly,  but  tlie  above  will  give  our  read. 
Brs  a  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude  tlie  peach-grow- 
ing interest  has  assumed  in  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land.   More  acres  are  continually  being  planted, 
land  with  the  present  immense  and  increasing 
Iconsumptlon  of  peaches  for  canning  purposes, 
jfor  which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  large 
(foreign  demand,  It  is  difl^cult  to  set  a  limit  to 
Ipeach-growing.    Large  fortunes  have  been  real- 
ized by  it,  and  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  are  entering  vigorously  Into  competi- 
tion with  Delaware,  for  which  their  soil  and 

climate   In   many  portions   are   equally  well 
I  adapted. 


We  attended  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
this  society,  at  Chamberaburg,  In  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad.  The  attendance  was  large,  in- 
dicating a  lively  Intei-est  In  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  society  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion, no  less  than  of  tlie  membei-s  from  our  own 
and  adjoining  States.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  well  known  pomologists  and  fruit  growers, 
William  Fabry,  of  New  Jei-sey,  and  A,  S. 
Fuller  and  Williams,  of  the  Horticulturist, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  interest  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings—as did  also  our  friend  Thomas  Mee- 
IIAN,  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  Phila. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Josiah 
HooPES,  of  West  Chester,  is  one  of  the  best 
presiding  officei-s  we  ever  saw,  never  allowing 
interest  In  the  proceeillngs  to  flag  for  a  moment, 
and  Illustrating  fully  "  an  old  liead  on  young 
shoulders." 

Essays  of  gi«at  value  to  the  horticultural  pub- 
lic were  read  by  him,  by  William  Parry,  on 
Small  Fruit  Culture,  Edwin  Satterthwait, 
of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  on  Pear  Culture,  8.  S. 
Rath  VON,  of  Lancaster,  on  Insects  Injurious 
to  the  Apple,  and  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton, 
on  Improved  Methods  of  Grafting  tlie  Grape.— 
These  were  all  of  great  interest,  and  will  be, 
when  publislied,  really  invaluable  contnbutlons 
to  our  horticultural  literature.  William  Par- 
ry's essay  on  Small  Fruit  Culture  was  the  full- 
est and  most  comprehensive  we  ever  heard.  It 
covered  tlie  whole  ground,  going  accurately  into 
all  the  details  of  culture,  management  and  pro- 
fits of  tlie  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
cranberry,  and  what  were  In  his  experience  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  etch.  We  shall 
commence  the  publication  of  this  essay  in  our 
next. 

Sevei-al  prominent  fruit  growers  an»l  nursery- 
men of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  besides  those  of 
Chambersburg  and  Its  vicinity,  took  an  active 
part  In  the  procee<ling8  of  the  convention,  which 
was  a  lively  one  throughout,  and  In  tlie  opinion 
of  many  memberti  could  advantageously  have 
occupied  another  day.  The  hospitality  of  tlie 
good  people  of  Chambersburg,  In  oiiening  tlieir 
houses  f(.>r  the  accommodation  of  members  from 
a  distance,  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  display  of  fruits,  for  a  winter  exhibition, 
was  very  good,  embracing  several  new  varieties 
of  appfe,  among  them  the  celebrate<l  "  Golden 
Grimes,"  a  very  pleasant  russet ;  also  tlie  "  Ew- 
alt,"  a  winter  apple,  greatly  resembling  our 
Maiden's  Blush  in  appearaiic«>  and  taste,  tliough 
somewhat  larger.  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  of 
I*hiludelphia,  also  exhibitetl  s|ie<-inieiis  of  tlie 
Duchesse  de  Bourdeaux  pear.  This  has  a  de- 
cidedly pleasant  aromatic  taste,  and  is  quite  an 
acquisition  to  otir  stock  of  winter  pears. 

It  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  funds  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  will  not  admit  of  tlie 
immediate  publication  of  tlieir  proceedings  In 
pampldet  form.  A  motion  was  made  for  an 
application  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  small  ajqiroprlatlon  for  this  purpose.  This 
was  afterwards  amended,  on  motion  of  I>r. 
Frank  Taylor,  of  Chester  county,  to  apjjy 
to  our  Legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlciUture  and  a  Department  of  Geo- 
logy and  Mining,  similar  to  those  In  some  other 
States.  This  amendment  passed  tlie  convention 
by  a  large  mfyority,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, with  tlie  addition  of  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  to  visit  Harrisburg  and  present  the 
subject  properly  before  the  Legislature. 

If  there  was  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  sus- 
tained by  a  moderate  annual  appropriation,  such 
proceedings  as  tliose  of  this  fruit  convention,  at 
an  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  coidd  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  State,  and  would  benefit 
the  people  by  many  thousands.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  could  do  nothing  which  would 


benefit  the  whole  Slate  and  be  more  practically  j      Farmers'  Club  of   Woodbury,  N.  J. 

useful,  that  the  creation  of  two  such  depart- 1  The  following  Officers  have  recently  been  elected 


ments.  We  hope  they  can  be  induced  to  drop 
politics  and  pass  such  a  law,  which  would  bene- 
fit every  section  of  the  State. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Club  of  Har- 
rington, DeL 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  dub  was 
held  at  Harrington,  January  7th,  1871,  agreeably 
to  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  published 
notice  of  the  President.  The  President,  J.  F. 
Thabp,  In  the  chair. 

The  President  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
relative  to  this  (our  first  year's  experiment)  in 
organizing  and  sustaining  a  Farmer's  Club — 
tliought  we  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
progress  already  made  by  reason  of  our  social 
Intercourse  and  interehange  of  views,  relative 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  counselled  perseverance 
in  the  good  works,  made  some  suggesttons  for 
the  consideration  of  tlie  club,  stated  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  finances  to  be  healthy,  and  finally 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  confidence  with 
which  the  club  liad  met  his  efforts  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  our  common  Interests,  and  for  tlie 
uniform  courtesy  extended  to  him  as  presiding 
officer. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  oflS- 
cers  for  the  year  1871 : — 
President — J.  F.  Thabp  ; 
Vice  Presidetits — David  Scott,  Thomas 
H.  Dobman  and  Robebt  Rauouley  ; 
Treasurer — Joseph  Booth  ; 
Recording  Secretary— Dr.  G.  T.  Welch  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary— Ihwc  Brown. 
After  the  adoption  of  some  slight  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  a  resolution 
fixing  the  regular  time  for  club  meetings  on  the 
first  Satinday  of  each  and  every  month,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.,  the  club  adjourned. 

Isaac  Brown, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
— "  Mutual  Friend,"  Mil/ord,  Del. 

■  •  ■   

The  East  Pa.  (Montgomery  Co.)  Agri- 
cultural SociCTY  lias  elected  (or  the  ensuing 
jear  the  following  oflScers : — 

President — Hiram  C.  Hoover  ; 

T'*ce  Presidents — Samuel  E.  Habtrant, 

A.  W.  SlIEABER ; 

Ilecording  Secietury — F.  T.  Beeber; 
•  Cor.  Secretary — Wm.  H.  Holsiicin; 

Treasurer — S.  P.  Stinson  ; 

Kxecutice  Committee — S.  F.  Jabbet,  B.  P. 
Wertsneb,  Mark  DeUaven,  Wm.  Bean, 
Jesse  Davis,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Charles 
Ramey,  j.  Schrack  Shearer; 

Auditors— \\u.  H.  HiLL,  TUOMAS  H. 
Wentz,  Morgan  Wright. 

—  -       ^  ♦  -^^— —  — 

Bucks  Co.  Agricultitral  Society, — 
Tlie  following  Officers  have  been  recently  elect- 
ed for  ensuing  year : — 

President — Moses  Eastbubn,  Solebury; 

Vice  President— Samuel  T.  Bdckman, 
Newtown ; 

Recording  Secretary— U..  T.  Darlikotov, 
Doylestown ; 

Cor.  Secretary— RoBERT.EASTBUior,  Lower 
Makefleld; 

Treasurer — Cybcs  Hillborn,  Newtown. 

Managers — Geo.  C.  Blackfan,  Wright*- 
town ;  Jos.  Brown,  Falls ;  Isaac  B.  Bbown, 
Lower  Makefleld ;  J.  Watson  Case  and  Wm. 
M.  Large, Buckingham;  Isaac  H.  Hiij.bobn 
and  Timothy  Pickering,  Newtown  Bo- 
rough; William  Hellyer,  Lower  Make- 
field;  Silas  Cabey,  Newtown  Township; 
Alfbed  R.  Biles,  Southampton  ;  Samuel  H. 
Rice  and  JoeEPH  B.  Simpson,  Solebury ;  Jos. 
W.  CoBNKLL  and  Isaac  VanUorn,  North- 
ampton ;  and  James  W.  Newbold,  Middle- 
town. 


for  the  eiisiung  year : — 

President — Joseph  Cabteb  ; 

Vice  President— D.  J.  Packeb; 

Secretary — Josiah  Budd,  Jb; 

Assistant  Secretary— J.  Coopeb  Cloud  ; 

Treasurer — J  as.  Budd  ; 

Executive  Committee— yf.  W.  Gbiscom,  D, 
Thackaba,  H.  Jones. 


Pennsylvania  Poultby  Sociktt.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society, 
held  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  following  Oflice« 
were  elected  to  serve  for  tlie  year  1871 : 

President- William  Wisteb; 

Vice  Presidentr—\y xviD  W.  Herstinx  ; 

2i(ea«Mrer— Chas.  B,  Dunn  ; 

Cor.  Secretary— J.  D.  Nevins  ; 

Rtc.  Secretary — J.  D.  Rodney  ; 

Ex.  Committee — Thomas  B.  Raynor,  T. 
Whabton  Fisheb,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Cuas. 
D.  Knight,  Cuas.  Macalesteb,  Jb. 

Meetins  of  the  Philadelphia  Bodety  for 
Promoting  Agxicnltnre. 

election  of  officebs  for  1871. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  4th  of  January, 
at  their  Rooms,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Walnut  sti-eets,  William  H.  Dbayton,  Pre- 
sident, In  the  chair. 

The  foUowlng  named  gentlemen  were  unan- 
imously elected  ofiBcers  for  tlie  ensuing  year: 

President — Wm.  H.  Dbayton  ; 

Vice  Presidents — Chas.  R.  King,  Habby 
Inorbsoll  ; 

Cor.  Secretary — S.  T.  Fisheb; 

Rec.  Secretary — Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy; 

AssH  liec.  Sec. — Thos.  M.  Coleman  ; 

Treasurer — George  Blight  ; 

Executive  Conunittee — Messrs.  Cbajg  Rid- 
dle, Haines,  Harrison,  Herstine,  Lan- 
dreth,  Ingebsoll,  and  Blight; 

Library  Cotn'tee — D.  Landbeth,  C.  Bii>- 
dle,  and  Geo.  Blight  ; 

Librarian — S.  S.  Bbooks  M.  D. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented 
by  Cbaig  Biddle,  and  was  referred  to  an  au- 
diting committee. 

A  specud  committee  on  tlie  subject  of  driving 
cattle  through  the  streets  of  tlie  city,  made  a 
re)K>rt  through  the  chalnnan.  Dr.  Kennedy. 
Tlie  report  Included  a  request  to  tlie  Mayor  and 
Councils,  tliat  an  ordinance  be  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  driving  of  cattle  through  certain  desig- 
nated streets,  but  asking  that  tlie  drovers  have 
free  use  of  certain  otlier  streets  and  of  all 
bridges  over  tlie  Schuylkill.  The  committee 
also  reported  progress  in  the  matter,  and  asked 
to  be  continued. 

The  matter  is  now  in  the  liands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Police  of  City  Councils.  They  w  ill 
make  a  thorougli  examination  as  to  whlcli 
streets  sliould  be  allowed  for  such  use,  and 
which  prohibited. 

The  report  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the 
committee  continued. 

A  resolution  was  offered  Instructing  the  com- 
mittee not  to  commit  the  Society  to  any  aclfen, 
without  consultation  with  the  Society,  whidi 
was  agreed  to. 

A  communication  was  received  on  the  sulijeot 
of  the  steam  plow,  which  was  referred  to  the 
speciid  committee. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  making  a  Vtk 
membership  $25,  was  agreed  to. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  pn^r  amount 
and  kind  of  food  most  suiuble  for  milch  cows. 
Mr.  Dbayton  gave  the  results  of  several  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  himself. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  busine«,  of 

minor  Importance,  tlie  Society  adjourned. 

■  ♦  ■ 

0::^  However  little  we  may  have  to  do,  let  Qs 
do  that  liulc  well.  - 
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R.    W.    TMOMrSOlV'S    PATENT    RO  A.  r>     STEAMIER. 


For  the  Practical  Fariucr. 
LKTTEH  111. 


A  VOYAGE— ASTORIA— OREGON. 


CoRVALMH,  Okkoon,  Dec,  1870. 

Ed.  Pkactical  Farmer: 

We  had  comfortable  quarters  and  a  right 
pleasant  lime  hi  San  Francisco     We  eonitl  have 
enjoyed  the  sight-seeing  for  another  week,  but  a 
glance  at  my  purse— (Califoniians  don't  use 
pocket-books)— convinced  me  that  my  financial 
niin  would  be  tlie  inevital)le  result  of  such  reck- 
lessness.   At  first  I  could  scarcely  realize  the 
tnith  tliat  1  had  crossed  the  Continent,  and  was 
really  present  in  the  city  of  visilance  commit- 
tees, lotteries  and  earthquakes ;  but  I  came  to  a 
clearer  coi  soiousness  of  tlie  fact,  when  a  greasy 
Italian,  standing  in  a  w  ilderness  of  ijeanuts  and 
mammoth  vegetables,  one  d^  ctu«ed  me  wick- 
edly for  daring  to  offer  twenty-five  cents  iKwtage 
airrency  for  a  paper  of  clierries.    "  Why,  isn't 
that  enough?"  I  asked  innocently.    "I  don't 
take  rags,"  said  Dante.     I  wanted  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  and  I  IcM.ked  cross  and  said,  "  What'll 
you  take,  tl)eu  ?"    "  I'll  take  them  clierries."— 
And  so  he  did. 

It  was  a  pleasant  Monday  evening  as  we  took 
passive  on  the  stxyimer  Idaho,  and  passed  out 
through  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  bound  for  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  bound  on  having  a  delightful  time 
on  the  way.   But  alas!  sea-sickness  came.  The 
paMet^ers,  one  after  another,  disappeared. — 
Tliose  who  had  been  smiling  began  to  look 
serious. — 
«« '  Life  on  the  ocean  ware"  ( ! ) — 
"  The  man  who  wrote  it  was  green." 
Tl)ese  words  muttered  your  correspondent,  as 
he  turned  away  from  shaking  his  head  bitterly 
over  the  "  vasty  deep."    But  the  jovial  old  sea 
only  shook    his  big  sides,  and  dimpled    and 
lauglied  at  our  doleful  faces. 

The  following  Friday  morning  we  passetl 
over  Columbia  bar,  and  touched  at  Astoi  la,  the 
oldest  town  In  Oregon. 

In  tlie  year  1810  tlie  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
of  which  JouK  Jacob  Asron,  the  tljcn  fner- 


chant  prince  of  New  York,  was  the  chief  di- 
rector, and  in  which  he  was  tin?  heaviest  stock- 
holder, was  oiganized.  The  plan  of  the  com- 
pany was  to  establish  a  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
furs,  and  send  them  to  China  to  be  exchanged 
for  goods  suited  to  the  markets  of  the  Ignited 
States.  Their  first  ship,  the  Tonquin,  after  a 
six  mouths'  voyage,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cohnnbia  river  in  March,  1810.  It  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  vessel  to  enter ;  a  terrible  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  waves  were  breaking  wildly 
across  the  bar.  A  boat  was  manned  and  sent 
out  to  explore  the  entrance — the  boat  was  lost 
and  the  crew  perished.  Another  was  sent: — It 
was  lost,  and  but  two  of  the  crew  escaped. 
After  these  disasters,  when  the  weather  was 
calmer,  the  Tonquin  entered  the  river.  Ten 
miles  Tip  the  river  they  went  ashoi-e,  built  a 
trading-house,  surrounded  it  with  pickets,  and 
called  it  "  Astoria."  Sixty  years  since,  that 
first  house  was  built,  and  the  town  has  not  yet 
more  tlian  four  or  five  hundred  iidiabltants. 

The  country  surrounding  Astoria  is  very 
rough  and  very  thickly  tiniliered,  so  much  so  as 
to  make  the  cultivation  of  it  for  farming  pur- 
IKtses  very  expensive.  One  cause  of  Astoria's 
backward  condition  is  very  clearly  stated  by  one 
of  \vir  "oldest  inhabitants,"  who  with  a  i-eckless 
disregard  of  English  grammar,  declares,  that 
"  Astoria  has  no  roatla  that's  good  for  anything, 
and  none  of  them  don't  lead  to  any  wheres." 

A  day's  ride  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette  river,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterward 
our  faithful  Idaho,  tired  of  her  voyage,  was  rub- 
bing lier  no6e  against  the  dock  at  Portland,  the 
metropolis  of  Oregon. 

Portland  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  eight 
thousand  inliabitants,  supporting  two  daily  {«- 
pers,  and  in  every  respect  a  live  western  city. — 
As  we  went  up  the  Willamette  river  on  a  mo- 
dest little  steamer,  we  saw  quite  a  contrast  be- 
twi-en  tlie  beautifid  liomelike  farm-liouses  and 
tlie  rough  scenery  along  the  Columbia.  About 
forty-five  u\ile8  fivm  Portland  is  the  city  of 
Salem — the  capital  of  tlie  State.  As  we  walked 
along  llie  white  pavements  shaded  by  green 


trees,  and  saw  the  church  spires  and  heard  the 
school  lielLe,  it  made  us  half  forget  that  thirty- 
live  huntlred  miles  had  crept  between  us  and 
our  pleasant  old  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fifty  miles  more  of  a  steamboat  ride,  and  we 
step  ashore  at  the  city  of  Corvallis,  a  pLice  of 
about  eight  hundred  inliabitants — and  our  long 
journey  is  accomplished. 

This  sweep  of  country,  lying  l)etween  tlie 
coast-range  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  cas-  | 
cades  on  the  east,  really  constitutes  tlie  inhabit- 
able part  of  Oregon.  Tliere  are  some,  but  not 
extensive,  settlements  east  of  tlie  Cascade  moun- 
tains. 

Tliis  stretch  of  country,  lying  between  these 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dreil  and  fifty  miles  wide  from  east  and  west, 
and  running  from  the  nortliern  boundaiy  of  tlie 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
8TEAM    TILLAGE. 

EXOLASiD  verMua  AMERICA. 


To  plough  and  cultivate  by  steam  has  for 
twenty  years  been  the  great  want  of  American 
and  English  agriculture,  and  many  inventors 
have  sought  to  supply  the  increasing  and  clamo- 
rous demand.  But  tlie  plans  adopted  in  the 
two  countries  have  been  widely  different— tlie 
English  preferring  the  liead-land  engine,  the 
Americans  the  field  locomotive.  In  tlie  head- 
land engine  system,  as  improved,  two  road  en- 
gines are  placed  on  the  head-lands,  one  at  each 
end  of  tlie  field.    These  engines  have  horizontal 


drums  revolving  beneath  their  boilere,  carrying 
an  endless  wire  rojie  to  which  a  gang,  usually 

State  to  California,  is  much  tlie  finest  part  of  ll^?;'',^:'^''!^"^:  pI^''^'™!"  Hdhig  on  them). 
The  soil  is  exceet 


lingly  rich   and  is  I  '*  »"«*^^'«^*''  ^"^  ^y  means  of  which  it  is  drawn 
'  fi-om  one  engine  to  the  other  alternately.    Hav- 

ing sfartetl  from  one  engine,  tlie  gang- plow  upon 
reaching  the  second  is  quickly  tiisconnected,  re- 
fastened  to  the  returning  half  of  the  rope,  and 
reversed  so  that  all  tlie  furrows  may  be  turned 
in  tlie  same  direction.  Upon  its  timing  back  to 
tlie  first  engine,  the  operations  of  disconnecting, 
refastening  and  reversing  are  repealed,  and  tlie 
two  engines  are  simultaneously  advanced  along 
the  liead-lands,  as  many  feet  as  may  be  equal  to  I 
tlie  widlii  of  all  the  furrows  thrown  by  the  plow 
on  its  trip  out  and  return.  The  ploughing  is 
then  resumed  and  in  this  way  continued  until 
the  field  is  completed.  In  the  field  locomotive 
system,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  engine,  as  its  name 
indicates,  moves  over  all  tlie  land  to  be  plouglied, 
drawing  after  It  a  gang,  usually  of  eiglit  plows. 

These  two  systems  are  as  distinct  as  those  by  [ 
which  railroad  trains  have  been  propelled  up 
In  my  next  I  will  speak  further  of  climate  H>eavy  grades,  and  tlie  fact  tliat  on  inclined  planes 
and  productions  of  our  State.    As  I  look  up  on  j  stationary  engines  and  wire  ropes  have  given 
the  mountain,  fifteen  miles  away,  I  am  remind-   pl*<*  ^  improved  locomotives  is,  in  this  counec- 1 
ed  by  the  snow  on  its  sumniit,  tliat  this  is  bleak   ^'""»  <l'"te  significant. 
December,  and  as  I  look  around  my  house,  at ,     As  long  as  tlie  genius  of  inventors  in  Ame- ' 
tlie  grass  growing  in  the  sunshine,  it  is  sura-   ^'^  ^"(1  England  pursued  different  patlis,  no 


Oregon 

well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wlieat. 

In  August  I  made  a  trip  to  Eugene  city,  forty 
miles  up  the  valley  from  this,  and  never  have  I 
seen  such  wlieat — miles  and  miles  of  it.  An 
old  Oregonian  and  one  whom  I  know  to  he  a 
man  of  truth,  informed  me  that  much  of  this 
wheat  would  produce  fifty  bushels  to  tlie  acre, 
and  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  was  a  very 
ordinary  crop.  Some  of  tliis  ground  has  been 
producing  wheat  for  over  twenty  years. 

Just  across  the  river  from  Corvallis,  last  har- 
vest, was  a  lai'ge  field  of  oats  that  averaged 
eighty  buslicis  to  the  acre. 

I  am  tolil  that  corn  is  not  a  productive  crop. 
Tlie  climate  is  not  quite  warm  enough,  and 
tliere  is  not  sufficient  rain  in  summer. 

Of  fruits,  plums,  pears  and  apples  grow  in 
abundance  and  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Peaclies 
are  never  plenty.    Otiier  fruits  grow  very  large 


munication  from  the  American  agent  of  Thom- 
son's patent  Road  Steamer,  (a  cut  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,)  woiUd  seem 
to  show  that  our  English  cousins  are  abandon- 
ing tlie  system  for  which  they  have  so  long  con- 
tended, and  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  on 
this,  as  on  some  otlier  subjects,  that  Americans 
are  right:  — 

The  gi-eat  success  of  these  traction  engines 
is  due  principally  to  the  Ingenious  wheels,  in- 
vented by  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  great  difficulties  hitherto 
experienced  in  road  locomotives,  has  been  in  the 
wheels.  Although  they  could  be  made  to  run 
at  a  high  speed,  even  when  carrying  several 
persons,  the  moment  they  attempted  to  pull  a 
load,  their  wheels  slipped,  and  they  became  use- 
less. To  overcome  this,  teeth  were  inserted  in 
the  rim  of  the  wheels,  but  these  soon  destroyed 
the  roads  and  could  not  be  tolerated.  Then 
adhesion  to  the  road  was  tried  to  be  gained  by 
using  heavy  engines,  but  these  could  not  cross  a 
soft  spot  in  the  road  without  sinking  and  be- 
coming lielpless.  Besides  which,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  them  with  gearing;  but  as  no 
springs  coidd  be  used  with  gearing,  they  soon 
shook  this  machine  to  pieces.* 

In  the  patent  elastic  tire  all  these  difficulties 
are  overcome,  and  the  road  steamer  moves  off 
with  its  heavy  loads  over  all  kinds  of  loads, 
without  slipping,  damaging  the  roads  or  injuring 
its  machinery.  The  weight  of  tlie  engine  com- 
presses the  rubber  tire  and  causes  it  to  spread 
out  upon  the  road,  so  that  instead  of  a  mere 
linf  of  contact  between  the  tire  and  the  road, 
there  is  broad  hold  upon  the  ground,  as  large  as 
an  Repliant's  foot  and  quite  as  elastic.  This 
gives  the  necessary  bite  upon  the  road,  and  no 
load  can  make  it  slip  even  on  tlie  steepest  hills. 
This  same  elastic  cushion,  under  each  wheel, 
prevents  its  sinking  upon  soft  roads  and  enables 
it  to  run  over  ordinary  fields  with  ix?rfect  ease. 
The  motion,  when  riding  on  the  road  steamer, 
is  the  same  as  if  running  upon  rails  of  India 
rubber,  and  tlie  machinery  consequently  runs 
with  smoothness  and  freedom  from  iarrinc  or 
jolting.  " 

During  the  past  two  years  numbers  of  these 
steamers  have  been  working  in  different  parts  of 
the  worid,  and  giving  such  satisfaction  that  now 
over  seventy  are  being  built  to  order  for  various 
purposes.  Those  being  built  in  this  country 
are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  tlie 
needs  of  transportation  companies,  mine  own- 
ers, farmers,  etc.  They  will  draw  several  hea- 
vily loaded  wagons  over  any  ordinary  road  at 
the  same  speed  as  liorses,  and  at  lialf  tlie  cost. 
Tliey  are  always  ready,  and  under  no  expense 
when  not  being  used;  require  hut  few  repaii-s; 
can  be  worked  twenty-four  liours  each  day,  and 
ran  turn  as  quickly  and  in  as  little  space  as 
horses.  The  easy  and  quiet  way  in  which  they 
cross  a  field,  harnessed  to  a  gang  of  seven  jjIows 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  No  starting, 
jerking  or  baulking,  but  a  steadv,  untiring  pull, 
winch  they  can  keep  up  for  twenty-four  liours 
per  day.  By  a  simple  movement  of  two  han- 
dles, tlie  wlieels  are  disauinected,  and  the  en- 
gines can  then  be  used  for  driving  threshing 
machines,  saws,  or  other  machinery. 

Tlie  following  description  of  Fawkes'  Ame- 
rican Steam  Pkiw,  (tlie  cut  of  which  is  loaned 
by  the  Polytechnic  College,)  was  contributed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  tlie  Albany  Culti- 
I  vator,  for  Sept.,  1»)9,  and  subsequently  re- 
printed In  tlie  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
I  of  Agriculture  for  1867,  page  268  :  — 


raer  yet. 


David  Kirkk  Nksbit. 


great  and  striking  results  in  either  direction 
were  to  be  anticipated;  but  the  following  com- 


The  body  of  tlie  engine  consists  of  one  liori- 
zontal,  quadrangular  frame  of  iron,  about  12 
feet  long  by  8  wide,  which  rests  ujion  tlie  axles 
of  a  roller.  This  roller,  which  is  six  feet  In  di- 
ameter wid  six  feet  k>ng,  is  the  driving-wlieel  of 

|the  engine.  In  front  of  the  roller,  and  boIte<l 
-within  tlie  frame,  is  tlie  boiler,  which  is  upright, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  pipe,  and  so  !^n- 

Istructed  tliat  steam  may  be  got  up  in  fifteen 
minutes  Thirty  minutes,  however,  are  uSj 
required.  Over  and  behind  tlie  driving-rellcr  £ 
a  Mratcr  tank,  which  is  of  the  entire  width  of  tlie 

lengine  frame,  contains  12  barrels,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  boiler  for  five  houm,  and'i,  so^  itiSte^ 
hat  when  it  and  the  boiler  are  fuU,  they  coun- 

It^rbalance  each  otlier  upon  tlie  roller.  AtUclied 
lo  the  frame  in  front  of  the  boiler,  and  taperine 
forwards  and  slightly  tipwards  like  the  Iww  of  I 
boat,  is  a  sheet-iron  receptacle  for  coal.  Here  is 
also  a  seat  for  the  fireman,  the  whole    Iww  rest 

I  Ingwi  two  guide  wheels,  of  15  Indies  tread  and 

♦  Springs  are  used  on  flel.l  locomotlvm  In  thla 
country.  .See  last  number  of  •■  Practical  Farmer," 
page  2d.  ' 


FAWKES'    AMERICAN    STEAM    PLOW. 


four  feet  in  diameter.  Bolted  to  the  under  side 
of  the  frame,  as  frequently  seen  in  locomotives, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  "upright  boiler,  are  the 
cylinder,  each  nine  inches  diameter  and  15-inch 
stroke,  the  piston  rods  of  which  are  so  geared 
to  the  crank  of  tlie  roller,  that  it  revolves  once 
for  every  six  strokes  of  tlie  piston.  Great  regu- 
larity of  motion,  increase  of  motive  jiower,  and 
control  over  movement  of  the  engine  backwards 
and  forwards,  are  secured  by  this  arrangement; 
while  the  guide  wheels,  which  may  be  turned  at 
pleasure  by  a  steering  wheel  in  charge  of  the 
engineer,  almost  at  right  angles  under  the  bow 
of  the  machine,  permit  it  to  turn  in  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  Is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  en- 
gine, 18  feet.  By  a  small  independent  "  donkey 
engine,"  which  is  placed  between  the  tank  and 
boiler,  the  latter  nviy  be  filled  from  the  former, 
or  the  tank  itself  be  supplied  through  a  hose 
from  a  well  or  brook. 

Into  the  beams  projecting  from  the  rear  of  the 
engine,  pulleys  are  let,  over  which  cliaiiis  pass, 
wliereby  a  gang  of  eight  14-incli  prairie  plows  is 
suspended ;  a  wheel  on  the  beam  of  each  plow- 
regulates  as  usual  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and 
the  whole  gang  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
lever  within  reach  of  tlie  fireman,  wlio,  witli  the 
engineer,  constitutes  the  entire  force  needed  to 
work  the  engine  and  plows. 

The  machine  was  tested  on  timothy  so<l  which 
had  not  been  plouglieil  for  seven  yeare.  At  a 
given  signal  from  the  whistle  the  fireman  low- 
ered the  plows  to  the  ground,  which  having  en- 
tered, tliey  were  drawn  forward  up  an  incline 
of  about  seven  degrees.  Tliey  were  lifted 
promptly  at  the  margin  of  tlie  land  appropriated 
lo  the  trial,  the  machine  turning  easily  ;  again 
they  were  lowered,  and  the  ploughing  lesiniiod 
in  as  short  a  time  as  could  have  been  done  with 
a  single  plow  and  a  pair  of  horses. 

The  mean  rate  of  speed  was  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  tlie  unite<l  furrows  were  nine  feet  four 
indies  wide ;  a  strip  four  miles  long,  nine  feet 
four  inches  wide,  equals  ll»7,120  square  feet, 
which,  divided  by  tlie  numlier  of  feet  In  an  acre, 
gives  almost  exactly  4  3-)0tlis  acres  per  liour. 

The  aspect  of  tlie  great  question  of  cultivating 
by  steam  brightens  as  it  is  contracted  to  fewer 
points,  and  was  never  so  liopcful  as  at  present. 
The  controversy,  no  longer  between  rival  sys- 
tems, will  turn  on  tlie  constniction  of  tlie  liest 
locomotive  for  field  and  common  roads.  Here, 
TiioM.soN  insists  that  there  is  nothing  like  rub- 
ber for  the  tires  of  driving-wlioels.— Fawkes 
claims  that  a  tire  of  hard  wood  answers  per- 
fectly when  the  grain  nms  parallel  with  tlie  axles 
of  the  wheels  and  these  are  united  so  as  to  form 
a  large,  slightly  convex  drum;  while  Hey- 
DRicK  adopts  wooden  tires,  and  says  that  rub- 
ber is  better  in  the  springs  tlian  on  the  wheels. 

The  settlement  of  these  and  other  minor 
points  Involves  no  great  expenditure  either  of 
time  or  money,  and  when  they  shall  have  been 
settled,  then,  In  the  light  of  the  adage,  "  Spade 
laljor  is  the  perfection  of  husbandry,"  we  shall 
enter  upon  tlic  discussion  of  the  next  great  ques- 


tion, Can  toe,  through  the  poieer  of  steam,  mtb- 
stitute  the  spade  for  the  plow  i 

A»  ±j*  i^. 
Polytechnic  College,  Jan.  16, 1870. 

[ET-Mr.  D.  D.  Williamson,  of  No.  32  Broad- 
way, New  York,  holds  the  jKitents  for  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing 
Thomson's  Road  Steamei-s. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY. 
The  Consumption  of  Farm  Products. 

Although  it  is  asserted  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tlie  food  of  plants  is  derived  fmm  the 
atmospliere,  according  to  experimental  tests, 
very  much  is  obtained  from  the  soil ;  so  that,  it 
it  veiy  plain  that  unless  the  same  elements  are 
in  some  way  returned  to  the  soil,  which  are  ap- 
propriated by  any  particular  class  of  plants,  so 
far  as  relates  to  tlie  growth  of  such  chvss  of 
plants  is  concerned,  if  pursued  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  soil  will  be  exhausted  of  these  elements 
necessary  to  its  successful  growth.  Here  then 
lies  the  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  or  bar- 
renness of  many  soils,  and  evidence  that  the 
cause,  as  above  stated,  will  be  found  In  those 
barren  fields  which  are  reputed  to  be  the  corn 
grounds  of  tlie  Indians,  wliere  from  successive 
cropping,  the  land  is  perfectly  exhausted.  A 
similar  course  pursued  by  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day,  will  produce  like  results.  And 
with  only  the  acaimtdation  of  elements  fur- 
iiisliod  the  earth  by  means  of  rains  or  tlie  disin- 
tegration of  rocks,  the  time  required  to  restore 
a  barren  field  to  fruitfuliiess  would  be  far  distant 
in  the  future. 

There  is,  very  wisely,  a  sort  of  law  of  com- 
pensation in  nature,  that  regulates  the  return  of 
fertilizers  to  tlie  earth  wlien  left  unmolested  by 
man :  for  while  the  giant  oak  abstracts  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  from  tlie  soil,  a  portion 
of  which  it  retains  in  Its  trunk,  it  also  rewives 
much  from  the  atmospliere  which  is  contained 
within  its  foliage,  which  at  tlie  proper  time  re- 
turns to  earth,  thus  repaying  the  borrowed 
capital. 

Tlie  same  prindple  relates  lo  the  use  of  green 
crops  for  fertilizing  purposes,  for  which  all  of 
the  matter  extracteil  from  the  soil,  by  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  is  returned  to  it;  to  this  is  also 
added  that  received  from  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  it  Is  a  practice  among  many  farmers,  to 
dispose  of  very  much  that  is  cultivated  upon 
the  farm,  which  is  unsafe  farm  economy,  tuiless 
artificial  fertilizers  are  returneil,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  taking  away  the  elements  they  have 
been  drawing  from  tlie  soil.    Thus  the  selling 


off  of  any  accumulation  of  hay  is  poor  econo- 
my ;  and  so  in  fact  of  any  direct  product  of  the 
soil ;  and  even  in  some  cases,  the  indirect  pro- 
ducts, such  as  milk. 

It  w  oidd  hardly  seem  necessary  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  agricultural  economy  demands 
that  the  hay  and  straw  should  be  fed  out  on  the 
farm,  and  if  there  is  an  accumulation,  instead 
of  selling  tliat,  purchase  stock  sufficient  to  con- 
sume it,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  its  substance 
shall  be  returned  to  the  farm  as  excrementltious 
or  urinary  matter,  which  should  be  returned  to 
the  soil. 

And  if  a  portion  of  the  stock  goes  to  make  a 
dairy,  it  is  equally  wrong  to  sell  tlie  milk  there- 
of, w  hen  this  too  can  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  food  to  assist  in  the  fatten- 
ing of  still  otlier  animals,  which  in  their  turn, 
afford  a  return  of  valuable  manure.  So  too 
should  all  tlie  grain  and  roots  be  fed  upon  the 
farm,  thereby  retaining  all  that  can  possibly  be 
retained,  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  to  furnish 
food  in  turn  for  other  plants. 

In  fact,  nothing  but  the  carcasses  of  animals, 
or  the  products,  butter  or  cheese,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  off  tlie  premises,  unless  fruit  be  ex- 
cepted, (which  as  above  stated,  compensates  for 
whatever  it  lias  extracted,)  unless  a  return  is 
made ;  and  among  a  good  many  this  is  too  sel- 
dom the  case,  being  too  desirous  of  saving  (!) 
tlie  dollar  obtained,  rather  than  to  lose  sight  of 
it  in  expenditures  for  fertilisers. 

By  pursuing  such  a  course  as  indicated,  i.  e. 
returning  all  possible  elements  to  the  soil  by 
tlieir  natural  channels,  tliere  will  be  mudi  less 
occasion  for  farms  to  run  down,  as  the  expres- 
sion is  frequently  used,  whereby  the  proprietor 
becomes  discoiuiiged,  and  believes  his  farm  to 
be  unfmitful,  inducing  him  to  sell  and  seek 
otlier  locations,  to  experience  again  tlie  same 
results  in  the  future.  w.  H.  Y. 

1^  •  -^^— —  ^— 

i;*^[r.  Law  Es,  the  best  experimental  fann- 
er in  England,  has  tested  the  value  of  manure 
made  by  animals  fed  diflerently.    Tliese  are  bis 
concluskms ; 
A  ton  .if  wheat  bran  makes  manure  worth  %li£0 

A  ton  of  clover  hay 9,g4 

A  ton  of  oats «j^q 

A  ton  of  com ^gj 

A  ton  of  meadow  liay g4g 

A  ton  of  oats  straw 2^ 

A  ton  of  wheat  straw ^JBS 

D^Some  men  make  a  great  flourish  abttut 
always  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  tmt 
always  manage  to  believe  that  which  is  right  for 
tlieir  owu  interest. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
METEOROLOGY. 


BY  JOHN   AV18E,  PHILA. 


Farmeib,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  clianges  of  weather  tlian  almost  any 
otlier  class  of  men ;  and  any  one  who  lias  siient 
a  goodly  portion  of  man's  allotted  time  on  earth, 
and  upon  the  farm,  without  becoming  to  some 
extent  «  weather-wise,"  has  lived  to  little  pur- 
pose in  the  observance  of  Uhj  plienomena  tliat 
teaclies  us  how  to  judge  of  the  weather.    To  be 
suie,  "  tlie  wish  is  often  fatlier  to  the  thought," 
wlien  we  express  our  opinion  as  to  tlie  coming 
weather.    Wlien  tlie  hay  is  drying  in  tlie  field, 
we   are  too  apt  to  think  Uiat  there  will  not  be 
much  rain  to-day,  thougli  the  horses  snuff  hi 
tlie  breeze  and  the  peacock  sings  It  with  his 
clarion  notes.    And  so,  too,  when  we  have  tlie 
seed  In  the  ground,  and  tlie  dust  becomes  as  dry 
as  tinder,  and  the  clouds  run  high,  we  are  too 
apt  to  see  in  the  horizon  a  little  siieck  portend- 
ing rain.    Such  are  some  of  the  deceptions  we 
endeavor  to  practise  on  ourselves,  not  only  In 
tlie  fanning  profession,  but  In  all  the  walks  of 

life. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  real  subject— the 
farmers'  meteorology ;— let  us  see  wliether  we 
cannot,  to  sonic  extent,  be  as  learned  on  this 
matter  as  are  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  ah-,  and  the  Insects  of  tlie  earth.  Tliey  have 
instinctive  meteorology  incorporated  in  tlieir  or- 
ganisms, as  we  shall  presently  explain ;  and  ire 
have  learning  faculties,  suit«<l  to  aJlaborate 
phenomena,  by  which  we  may  juilge  of  tlie 
coming  weather,  in  addition  to  what  we  may 
glean  from  the  inferior  animal  tribes  by  tlieir 
prognostic  excitements. 

Pliny  asks,  "Why  does  tlic  husbandman 
\ook  up  to  the  stars,  of  which  he  is  ignorant, 
whilst  every  liedge  and  tree  point  out  tlie  season  I 
by  the  fall  of  their  leaves  ?"  And  if  the  huslvaml- 
man  will  look  to  the  plants,  they,  In  many  kinds, 
will  tell  him  of  the  coming  rain,  as  well  as 
Puny'8  trees  and  hedges  tell  us  the  seasons  by 
the  springing  of  their  butls  and  the  slietlding  of 
their  leaves. 

The  common  cMcktceed  has  Its  flowers  open 
from  9  In  the  morning  until  noon ;  but  if  rain 
is  near  at  hand,  they  remain  doseil.  Tlie  pim- 
pernel Is  a  good  weather-glass,  because  It  closes 
its  flowers  hours  before  a  rain  comes.  The 
dandelion  Is  a  good  clock,  because  It  opens  Its 
flowers  at  7  In  tlie  morning,  and  closes  them  at 
*  6  in  the  afternoon.  Wlien  the  trefoil  contracts 
its  leaves,  look  out  for  thunder-storms  and  lieavy 
rains.    The  chrymnihemum  closes  Its  flowers 


evitliMiiiy  meaning  a  thundeigust 
writer  of  this,  has  learned    that  we    have   In 
this  latitude,  all  tlie  year  round,  a  wlml  above 
from  the  south-west,  and  another  lower  down 
from  the  north-west,  and  that  when  the  south 


An.l   the   the  cultivator  is  run  through,  fdlowed  by  the     hem  (.  e.  in  a  limited  "^^eis)  m  h  s  spnng 
hoers.    This  latter  o,H,ration  afl-ords  amusement   house,  to  supply  cusU)me«.    He  can  «"PP>y  ^'J 
for  all  the  .x,vs  in  town,  who  are  willing  to  work    number,  however,  that  may  be  required,  if  ad- 
and  earn  s^micthlng  for  themselves.    By  the  |  vised  of  the  applicant's  wants  m  time 


wind  gets 


,orth-west,  anu  u.a.  « time  they  get  to  the  last  planting  the  fii^t  plant- 

undemeath  the  north-wester,  rain    i,^;  is  ready  to  be  bent,  i.i  order  to  prevent  the 


will  siiiely  follow.  An  castAvind,  sweeping  In 
under  these  westeriy  currents,  brings  rain  or 
snow  wlien  It  gets  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  There  the  deiiosltlon  just  com- 
mences, sometimes  several  days  before  It  reaches 
our  longitude.  Many  persons  think  the  deposi- 
tion commences  eastwardly,  but  that  Is  a  mis- 
take. The  tipiier  westerly  currents  trail  the  wet 
meteor  towards  the  east. 

When  the  sky  looks  deeply  blue,  and  fleeting 
clouds  are  dissolving  as  they  move  along,  dry 
weather  will  follow.    When  mists  foim  on  low 
grounds,  and  on  meadows  In  tlie  evening.  It  Is  a 
sign  of  fair  weather  for  tlie  next  day.    Much 
dew  upon  the  grass  after  a  fine  day,  is  an  Indi- 
cation  of  a   goodly  day  to-morrow.     Wlien 
clouds  are  seen  waltzing  round  each  otlier  of  a 
summer's  day,  be  sure  a  rain  stonn  Is  not  far 
off.    If,  In  winter,  you  see  fleecy  clouds,  being 
thick  in  tlie  middle  and  snowy  white  around 
the  edges,  with  the  sky  remarkably  blue  and 
clear,  look  out  for  snow  or  chilling  rains. 

Sunset  prognostics  range  as  follows:  Red, 
wind  and  rain;  yellow,  clear  weatlier.  Sky 
deep  blue,  denotes  fine  weatlier;  deep  purple, 
wind  and  rain. 

These,  and  many  other  signs  not  mentioned, 
may  lie  appropriately  termed  the  fanner's  me- 
teorology. The  shepherds  of  old  were  the  astro- 
nomers, and  tlie  fanners  of  our  times  ought  to 
lie,  if  they  are  not,  tlie  meteorologists. 

Tlie  study  of  natural  phenomena  is  more  in- 
viting to  tlie  fanner  than  men  of  otlier  pursuits, 
liecause  lie  has  a  dear  optical  sweep  of  the 
heavens  above,  and  llie  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mated   nature  Immediately  around    him.     A 
young  man  just  entering  the  pursuits  of  farm 
life,  ought  to  start  out  with  a  diary,  and  if  he 
does  not  carry  it  In  Ills  pocket,  he  can  devote  a 
few  momenta  every  evening  before  lie  retires  to 
rest,  in  noting  weatlier  phenomena  morning, 
noon  and  evening,  especially  tlie  horizon  at  rise 
and  set  of  sun.    lie  shotild  also  notice  the  con- 
tlition  of  his  fields  and  crops,  as  tliey  happen  to 
exliiblt  uidiealthy  pliases  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
deportment  of  the  animals  around  him  in  con- 
nection with  meteorological  disturbances ;  also 
the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  springs,  as  connected 
with  storms.    All  springs  do  not  alter  their  level 
In  such  cases,  but  neariy  all  springs  show  some 
peculiar  condition  when  a  storm  Is  brewing  In 


broom  part  from  siwillng.    This  Is  iirindimlly 
done  by  women.     Iinniediately  following  this  Is 
the  harvesting.    The  stem  is  cut  above  the  first 
joint  and  taken  to  the  dry-houses,  where  the 
seeds  arc  threshed  off  by  means  of  a  common 
thresher.    The  feeder  holds  a  small  handful  In 
the  cylinder  till  peifectly  clean,  not  letting  go. 
It  is  now  taken  and  spread  In  thin  layers  in  the 
dry-house.    The  dry-house  is  simply  a  shed 
that  admits  of  free  ventilation.    In  a  short  time 
it  is  ready  for  baling  and  shipping.    The  harvest- 
ing commences  about  the  first  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues through  August  and  September.    In  re- 
gard to  its  proiluctlveness,  there  is  no  single 
crop  that  yields  as  handsome  an  Income  as  this. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  one-third  of 
a  ton,  making  two  hundred  tons  for  six  hundred 
acres.    At  $300  per  ton  this  would  amount  to 
$6,000.    From  this  we  must  deduct  the  exiiense 
of  raising,  handling,  billing  and  csirting  to  depo*, 
whldi  would  not  exceed  $1,000,  leaving  the  snug 
little  sum  of  $.5,000.    Thus  these  broom  corn 
farmers  make  a  hamlsome  income,  beside  yivlng 
einiJoynient  to  scores  of  ix)or  families,   who 
would  sorely  feel  the  need  of  something  to  do." 
—Bucks  County  Intelligencer, 


tTT"  At  the  late  trial  of  hnpietnents  at  Utlca, 
under  the  auspices  of  tlie  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  six  kinds  of  potato  diggers 
were  exhibited.  One  was  a  hand  digger,  sold 
for  $7,  with  which  the  oiierator  threw  out  nine 
hills  of  ix)tatoes  in  one  minute  aud  ten  seconds. 

D::7"Alvah  Beeman,  Crawford  county., 
Pcnna.,  ploughed  10  Inches  deep,  planted  corn. 
May  16,  3J  feet  each  way,  5  stalks  In  a  hill,  no 
manure,  land  a  cleared  swamp,  and  liaivested 
170  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 


Fish  Eulture* 
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For  the  Practioal  Farmer 
BASS   IN  THE  DELA 
WARE. 


mns.     ine  cnrymmnemum  -•-»^'"' J""-"    ^^  ^.^^^  of  nature,  and  is  close  at  liand. 
on  the  approach  of  a  stonn.    Indeed  there  are 


many  plants  tliat  foretell  the  coming  rain.  Lin- 
K^rs  enumerates  forty-six  of  these  meteoric 
flowers. 

Among  the  farm  animals  tlie  pigs  may  be 
counted  as  good  rain  prognosticators.  Wlien 
they  gambol  about  with  straw  or  corn-leaves  in 
tlieir  moutlis,  rain  is  sure  to  follow.  Tlie  old 
■wine  grunts,  sliows  uneasiness,  and  staggers  to 
the  stye.  Dogs  grow  drowsy  and  sleepy  before 
a  rain.  Before  a  rain,  water-fowls  splatter  and 
wash  more  than  usual.  Pigeons  wash  before  a 
ndn.  When  owls  hoot  and  screech  during  a 
rain,  It  denotes  coming  dear  weatlier.  Spiders  A  correspondent  in  Cliampaign  Co.,  IDinols, 
are  indolent  before  rain,  but  when  during  tlie  |  sends  us  the  following  account  of  tlie  mode  of 
rain  tliey  become  very  lively,  and  make  some  |  planting  and  ciUfivating  broom  corn  in  that  coun 
alterations  In  tlieir  web  late  In  tlic  afternoon. 


Such  a  diary,  with  any  other  Important  dr- 
ctimstances  of  worldly  matters,  kept  during  a 
farmer's  active  lifetime,  could  not  fail  to  be  worth 
more  than  It  cost  to  make  It.  It  would  become 
an  heir-loom  to  his  posterity.  It  would  be  an 
incentive  to  learning  and  improvement  to  tlie 
coming  men.  And  It  would  add  much  to  tlie 
progress  of  science,  and  the  elevation  of  fann 
life  and  rural  felicity.  Sea  captains  keep  diaries, 
called  log-books,  why  not  farmei?  ? 


BROOM  CORN. 


,  a 

dear  and  calm  night  follows.  Flies  sting,  and 
are  more  than  usually  troublesome,  w  hen  a  rain 
portends.  The  tree-frog  comes  out  and  chatters 
before  a  rain. 

Some  nervous  men  and  women  can  foretell 
rain,  because  tlieir  chillblalns  and  corns  become 
irritant  at  such  times. 

The  winds,  and  the  clouds,  and  tlie  sunsets 
and  sunrlslngs,  are  not  wltliout  tlieir  frequent 
weather  prognoses.  Job  says,  a  south  wind,  or 
great  beat  in  summer,  portends  a  whirlwind, — 


ty,  wliere  great  quantities  of  it  are  grown  every 
year.  "  Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  permit,  Is  to  dear  off  the 
stalks  of  last  year's  growth.  This  Is  done  by 
bending  two  rows  together  and  setting  fire  to 
one  end.  While  some  of  the  liands  are  at  this, 
others  are  ploughing.  As  soon  as  a  small  strip 
U  plouglied  anotlier  team  goes  on  with  a  dnig 
or  liarrow  to  prepare  tlie  ground  for  tlie  seed. — 
Ploughing  and  planting  keep  the  men  busy  till 


I  am  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  that  in  several 
of  your  autumn  numbers  you  have  alluded  in 
such  commendatory  terms  to  the  project  then 
under  way,  of  stocking  the  Delaware  with  that 
valuable  fish,  tlie  black  bass.  To  those  of  your 
readers  who  have  contributed  or  wished  well  to 
the  project,  I  would  say  tliat  the  matter  lias 
been  accomplished,  and  Is  now  a  fixed  fact. 

On  the  26th  of  October  we  turned  Into  the 
river,  at  f^ston,  about  six  hundred  fish  of  that 
species,  at  a  cost  of  68  cents  each.  The  expense 
of  the  enterprise  was  much  reduced  by  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and 
tlie  Plilladelphla,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
railroad  and  tlie  New  Jersey  and  Belvldere  rail- 
road Co.'s,  all  of  whom  kindly  furnislied  us  free 
transportation  on  tlieir  roads. 

Since  stocking  the  Delaware,  many  projects 
have  been  set  on  foot  for  introducing  black  bass 
into  otlier  streams  in  the  neighboring  counties. 
Any  good  sized  stream  with  continuous  dams 
which  liave  prevented  tlie  ascent  of  shad  and  her- 
rings, and  so  lost  to  the  dwellers  along  its  batiks 
those  fish,  could  be  easily  made  prolific  of  tliis 
newly  naturalized  fish.  The  Brandywine,  fur 
Instance,  w  hich  now  furnishes  Inferior  fish  for 
tlie  table  and  sport,  would  be  a  very  suitable 
stream.  The  worthless  species  would  furnish 
food  for  the  bass. 

I'ersons  wishing  to  slock  streams  with  this 
fish,  should  address  Mr.  John  Wm.  Paget, 
Sandy  Hook,  Washington  Co.,  Md.  Sandy 
Hook  Is  two  or  three  miles  below  Harper's 


Some  time  in  December,  Mr.  Richabd 
Wood,  w  ho  has  a  pond  of  a  thousand  acres  or 
so,  at  MlUville,  New  Jersey,  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  put  In  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
which  he  had  engaged  of  Mr.  Paget.  1  be- 
lieve he  has  accomplished  the  entei-prise. 

Those  put  Into  the  Delaware  will  be  protected 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  be  procured  this 
winter  at  Harrisbui^  and  Trenton,  untU  July, 
1873.  Aft«r  which  tune— as  they  increase  ra- 
pidly—any pereon  wishing  to  stock  streams  or 
mill  ponds  can  procure  the  brood  fish  near  at 
hand. 

I  have  been  frequently  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion as  to  where  tlie  ova  of  black  bass  can  be 
obtained.    It  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
spawn  of  any  species  of  the  perch  family— of 
which  tlie  bass  Is  one— cannot  be  procured  by 
manipulation,  as  those  of  the  salmon  family, 
such  as  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  salmon,  white 
fish,  et  cetera.    Repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  do  so  by  tlie  New  England  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, but  without  avail.    Even  If  they  could 
be,  any  disturbance  of  the  viscid  matter  In  w  hi*  h 
tlie  eggs  are  enveloped,  when  exuded,  and  by 
wlildi  tliey  adliere  to  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  would 
destroy  their  vitality.    The  Fish  Comralssionera 
alluded  to,  sliould  have  known  this  before  try- 
ing so  useless  an  experiment. 

Our  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr.  James  Wor- 
BALi,,  on  this  12th  day  of  January,  Is  In  con- 
sultation with  tlie  New  Jersey  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  Glrard  House  In  this  city,  as  to 
tlie  proper  concurrent  legislation  of  tlie  two 
States,  for  the  resuscitation  and  improvement 
of  our  river  fislicries.  We  hope  that  good  re- 
sults may  attend  tlieir  deliberations. 

We  are  a  very  slow  people  In  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  one  Fish  Commissioner,  while  every 
State  east  of  us  has  two.    We  have  been  fight- 
ing tlie  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  (and  have  been 
nonsuited,)  to  compel  that  corporation  to  build  'd 
fisli-ways  over  dams  which  our  own  Common- 
wealth constructed,  while  Massachusetts  has  ap- 1 
propriated  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  doUan 
to  build  such  fisli-ways  lierself  and  Improve  tlie 
rivers  otherwise,  that  she  may  restore  the  fisli 
food  of  which  she  deprived  her  citizens  by 
granting  the  right  to  place  such  obstnictlons  in 
the  highways  of  salmon,  shad  and  herring.— 
We  have  been  "  going  to  do"  something,  but  at 
yet  have  only  legislated  for  tlie  Susquehanna,  at 
If  tlie  Ddaware  could  take  care  of  itself.     Yet  I 
we  hope  now  for  better  things. 

I  may  continue  this  subject  of  river  fisheries,! 
Into  which  I  liave  very  naturally  fallen.  In  somel 
subsequent  number  of  the  "  I'ractical  Farmer.' 
I  condude  by  asking  you  to  Insert  the  endosdl 
slip,  from  the  New  York  Cilizeit,  to  show  wbatl 
New  York  is  doing  for  its  dlizens. 

Thadueus  Nobris. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


long  In  June,  thus  thousands  of  acres  are  planted    ^ 

In  a  season.    As  soon  as  the  first  planting  is  up,  >  Ferry.    Mr.  Paget  catcbca  the  fish  aud  keejie 


The  Commissioners  of  fisheries  of  the  StattI 
of  New  York  hereby  give  notice  tliat  they  caj| 
now  fiirnish  black  bass, young  bullheads  or  cat! 
fish,  white  bass  and  rock  bass,  roach,  perclil 
sunfish  and  pike- perch,  commonly  called  yelloi| 
pike,  for  stocking  waters  io  any  part  of  tliiil 
State,  free  of  expense.    There  are  two  kinds  ol 
black  bass — tlie  marsh  bass  and  the  lake  bav^' 
as  they  are  commonly  known.     CommuDioj 
tions  should  be  addressed  to  Skth  Green, 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  answer  all  inquiri»^ 
espedally  as  to  tlie  kinds  of  fish  suitable  for  tbtj 
waters  to  be  stocked.    Dcsaiptions  of  the  cl 
racter  of  the  lakes,  ponds  or  streams  should  hi 
given,  so  tliat  the  Commissioner  can  judi;e  whidl 
Is  tlie  best  selection ;  and  those  wlio  desire  tisM 
must  send  a  competent  person  to  take  diarge  d 
tlicm,  iis  living  fish  can  only  be  delivered  at  C* 
Slate  establishiucnt  at  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
THE  GAME   OF  CROQUET. 

NoTi. 


Weix,  the  piano  as  recorded  In  my  last,  duly 
arrived  at  Gwynned  station,  and  Is  now  safely 
in  the  parlor.  My  two  girls  have  not  yet  used 
iU  and  I  directed  it  to  be  covered  with  a  cloth 
down  to  the  floor.  Since  its  arrival  they  have 
met  me  at  meal  times  with  very  ruddy  com- 
plexions, the  result,  I  thought,  of  mortification. 
Inviting  them  in  the  parlor  a  few  days  ago,  1 
locked  tlie  door  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
when  somethuig  like  the  following  conversation 
took  place. 

•'  Girls,  you  know  that  previous  to  •  croquet 
times,'  our  23  cows  netted  us  $2300  clear  of  all 
expenses,  and  our  butter  was  celebrated  in  I'hi- 
ladelphia  market,  commanding  always  tlie  liest 
price.  Your  entire  relinquishment  of  dairy 
work  for  croquet  and  engagements  in  the  city, 
have  broken  up  the  dairy  and  led  to  the  sale  of 
the  farm.  I  do  not  mind  this  much,  myself, 
and  consider  you  are  the  greatest  losers,  as  some 
money  was  annually  being  laid  by  for  your 
benefit,  w  blch  might  have  been  useful  to  you  in 
the  future. 

"  As  regards  the  piano,  you  know  I  object  to 
music  for  partly  the  same  reasons  I  do  to  cro- 
quet. It  is  too  absorbing — continually  making 
farther  encroachments  on  valuable  time,  which 
is  given  us  to  be  used,  not  abused.  Louisa, 
your  favorite  poet  says,  '  Time  wasted  is  exist- 
ence, tised  is  life.'  We  see  young  ladies  who 
study  music,  often  spend  the  larger  portion  of 
their  lime  at  it,  while  feeding  tlie  hungiy, 
dothlng  the  naked,  Instructing  the  poor, '  whom 
we  have  always  with  us,'  Is  greatly  lost  sight  of. 
I  wanted  you,  if  music  was  ever  attended  to, 
that  you  should  first  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
practical,  useful  and  domestic  duties;  that  your 
religious  principles  and  moral  courage  should 
be  thoroughly  establislied  by  reason  of  use,  when 
music,  croquet,  etc.,  would  all  lie  kept  witliio 
proper  Iwunds  — tlic  iniiwrtant  and  necessary 
duties  of  life.  In  which  all  must  bear  a  part, 
being  first  attended  to,  and  the  other  made 
secondary. 

"As  you  liave  purchased  this  piano  without 
my  consent,  and  before  I  thought  llie  right  time 
had  come,  I  design  tliat  you  shall  pay  for  it  out 
of  your  private  funds.  Y'ou  recollect,  your 
aunt  Jemima,  in  her  last  will  and  testament, 
left  you  $250  each,  on  w  hich  I  have  been  paying 
you  interest,  to  be  used  by  you  as  pin  uwney. 
The  principal  now  goes  to  the  piano. 

"  I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention,  my  dear 
giris,  to  the  clianges  in  the  last  six  months  in 
your  habits  of  life.  You  recollect  what  delight- 
ful afUjrnoons  and  evenings  we  liad  in  reading. 
Here  are  tlie  books  we  then  had  on  hand— all 
partly  finished,  and  Uie  markers  in  them  stUl, 
where  we  left  off. 

"1st,  Tlie  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  Physical 
and  iletaphysioal,  by  Professor  Cope. 

2d,  The  History  of  tlic  Various  Expeditions 

to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  the  Arguments  in 

Favor  of  an  Open  Sea  Around  tlie  Pole. 

3d,  D'Aublgne's  History  of  tlie  Reformation. 

4th,  Biography  of  Wm.  Penn,  and  History 

I  of  the  Eiiily  bt'tUeuient  of  Pennsylvania. 

6th,  Life  of  Madame  de  SUel. 

6th,  History  of  tlie  Huguenots. 

"These  have  all  since  remained  unopened.— 

Louisa  will  also  recoUect,  that  slie  used  to  visit 

once  a  week,  the  widow  and  three  small  diU- 

dren  of  Jawb  Binder,  who  was  killed  by  tlie 

premature  blasting  of  a  rock.    Tlie  dothuig  you 

used  to  make  for  the  diUdren  was  a  great  auist- 

I  ance  to  their  motlier.     Tlien  there  is  Molly,  the 

jpoor  colored  woman,  who  is  almost  blind,  Jised 

to  enjoy  so  much  'Miss  Louisa's  bowl  of  warm 

soup,'  tw  ice  a  week :  UiU  is  also  stopped.    Our 

own  patdi-work  U  also  greatly  neglected,  parti- 

[culariy  J,«lah,  the  errand  boy,  who  use  to  go  so 

loften  to  the  post  q^cc— the  seat  of  his  pauU- 


looiis  Sitdly  wants  allenliou— aud  many  ulhw 
things  I  coidd  name ;  and  now,  girls,  I  waul 
you  to  tell  me  before  you  kutve  this  room,  what 
pinploynicnts  you  have  siilisliluled  fw  tUeae 
things,  in  your  frequent  vlsiu  to  the  dty  ?" 

Sarah  Jane  being  caiwblo  of  hysterica  on  m 
emergency,  I  addressed  myself  to  Louisa,  who 
leplieil, 

"  We  belong  to  three  aocipties,\\\\o  meet  every 
other  day  at  the  house  of  our  two  frlemla,  MUa 
S.  and  Miss  R." 
Q.  What  societies  are  they  ? 
A.  The  society  to  make  clothing  for  the  cl»U- 
dren  in  Abyssinia,  and  especiiUly  tlio  family  <il 
king  Theodonis,  who  lost  his  life  ia  the  1«\^  w»«' 
with  the  English. 
Q.  Name  the  other  societies. 
A.  '  Tfie  Society  for  mutual  improvement,' 
wlien  four  hours  are  occupied  In  reading. 
Q.  What  books,  and  by  whom  selected? 
A.  Jackson,  the  young  ladles'  brother,  kindly 
oilered  to  make  the  purchases  fur  us,  and  he 
selected  thirty-six  of  the  latiat  and  best  uoyeU. 
He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it,  and  the  booktullei- 
told  him  he  had  made  a  capital  choice ;  also  a 
great  bargain,  as  they  cost  but  ton  cuuts  oacjj, 
and  had  all  uniform  yellow  covers. 
Q.  What  is  the  third  society  ? 
A.  It  was  suggested  by  Jackson  that  our  third 
visit  to  the  city.  In  each  week,  should  be  devoted 
to  ♦  innocent   recreation.^     We   walk   up  and 
down  Chestnut   sti-eet,   visit   Earie's  galleries, 
Whitman's  confectionary,  Biuns'  ice  cream  sa- 
loons, and  have  a  good  time  generally.    Jackson 
always  accompanies  us,  and  calls  our  attention 
to  llie  different  shop  windows,  m here  they  have 
taken  such  great  panes  to  attract  the  piililic 

After  this  joke  of  Louisa,  who  inlierited  the 
propensity  from  her  grandfather,  I  iniinediately 
unlocked  the  door,  and  asking  lier  to  prejwie,  us 
quickly  as  possible,  a  fresh  bowl  of  arrow-mot 
for  her  mother,  waived  all  furtlier  enquiry  fur 
anotlier  occasion. 

I  remain,  your  subscriber,  p. 

Chestnut  Level,  Montijoroery  Co.  Pa. 


n\. 


With  tlu'  sweat.  In  iMmbinatioii  with  which  It  it 

d»lH>9ltod  In  the  wol.    The  French  diemUto 

MM.  Maitmone  and  Rooei.et  have  cstablish- 

fm  f^<\V\\\\m  Wiu  liaiukid  u.  k..    Hi    \U    |'''''^"'*''"^"''"">  '*^^''es«wt  seats  of  the  ww^len 

<4  ^J!.£t^^  '*  '^''  ^^*  ^'''^*'''  ^r!::!^":!'!'""^  ^'--  '"^">«try  ^^  i.ioh  ti.; 

♦•  A  «HWs<  \y  \\M\,  \mv'  \\\\A^  ftrtMiifti  yvlMk 
hiUtf*  \\\mUi  MH^*\«,y  Hl'-^- 


Oleaninga  from  Proceedings  of  tbt  Iffw 
Tork  Fartnera'  Club. 

We  always  read  these  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  know  of  no  public  discussions  in  tliti 
country  in  which  may  be  found  «<»  much  really 
valuable  matter,  worth  reading  aud  piesorviiig, 
combined  occasionally  with  otlier  matter  that  k 
not  only  effete  and  ex|>loded  long  since,  Ixit 
purely  speculative  and  sometimes  perfectly  »i>- 
surd.  The  following  letter  read  before  tlie  Club 
at  one  its  recent  meetings  is  practical  and  to  tlie 
point : 

Profit  from  Readino  the  Ci.ub  Bk- 

POHT.— Nor-Keka,  Etna,  N.  Y. :  Ohc«  |  was  a 
wandering  sheep.  I  was  born  in  tiie  handwjdj 
Islands,  wliere  I  kept  store  for  a  whik'.  Tlicn 
I  followed  the  sea.  I  came  to  ihLv  iinnttiy  in 
18dl,  married  and  went  U>  tkrniiiig,  aud  in  four 
years  lost  alN>iit  all  I  lia<i.  I  g<4  discoinagibii ; 
sold  out  with  tlie  inU'iitioii  <x^g<>ing  bui-k  Ut 
Honolulo  again ;  but  a  kind  friend  diieiiMtt  my 
attention  to  The  Tribune  and  iU  agiitulluial 
wisdom.  After  reailing  tiie  dub  U'ImhU  I 
thought  I  would  fry  it  again.  I  IxNjgU  75  tun^ 
of  land  at  $40  jier  acre,  tliat  peoi>k  huhl,  nt'Uji  I 
bought.  It  was  good  for  noOiing.  J  fi>und  tl*.- 
soil  thin,  with  a  subsoil  tJiat  would  iir^  w^Ler 
like  a  dish,  but  tlie  Club  said  ptougli  deep,  lut'i 
I  plougliod  deep,  and  wliere  tlie  water  etoi><J  itH 
summer  befor*-,  is  dry  now.  The  tint  yitr  I  ^i. 
about  one-lialf  ton  of  hay  on  an  luie  ;  <k^w  | 
get  from  two  to  tlirw  tons  of  g*»J  hay.  'J'lity 
tltought  winter  wheat  would  iwji  grow  ttere.  \ 
raise  from  20  to  '.^)  busbeb  of  sjpiendid  wltMi 
per  acre,  40  to  50  of  oaU,  and  00  .vf  axu,  luul 
the  farm  Is  getting  U'tter  every  year— «J1  by  4txy 
ploughing.  I  am  g«uing  to  lik.-  fdnunt^,  aiuj 
am  making  money  :  I  ran  «<  II  for  fJii  jxr  at/v 
now — thanks  to  tlie  Farmers'  ^'lub,  a  s(mjj4 
constitution,  auf*.  a  Clirihtian  wife.  1  "■■rwHvf 
that  tlie  advaiKx  vt  my  ktud,  i2o  on  70  iMre$, 
or  $1,875  ill  all,  mainly  due  Vo  my  ftjUowing  Hm.- 
teachings  of  Mr.  Grkki.kv,  and  n>A  ruuning 
away  with  that  mi»diievou«   fall**  y  o#  iiiM-iu 

I  county,  tliat  ur|$es  tlmw-iuclj  ^iougiiuig  ou  the 

'  farmers  of  America. 


'»Amu»ia  *\m\s  \\m\  f\mm^  \s\v  \\^m\!^  t\t 
ihelr  \v«n>l  Ww  \\m\h\\\\\\\^  \\m\\^  \\\mii\\  tu-m-. 
ly  y^mhhm  \s^  m\\\m^  \m  rtlwtiy*  \^^\\  dlsihi- 
suislietl.  «iHn.|uu>M^  wm  \\\\m\^\\  fwm  ^[^wx 
by  tho  {\m^  Ni^uHiMH,  ^\\[\  mh  H\t»  iHviu  wttth- 
liiihea  by  \M\k  ^Vl,  tH  hrtiuUmllhi,  ntsm 
tJdrly  u\\\^  m\\\\  t*f  \S^\\^^  M„«v  yv»»rt»  *ft»*i-W!»hfe 
cartifttUy  mi^nA  m\  mm\  \m\\  Wm  li^rtt-hed  n 
l»(«h  iiMiut  t»f  |*nlw^4i»m..    '['\m  wtHil  WM  timt 

tur  tlwt  rwMKiM  M»M.v  iMiuMHMtl  tm^^Milihulv  Itlith 
pric**.  Mt»t  my<  \\m  m  f^iHu^i  Hit^y  \mv 
fallen  H  •«wl«W  Mt  11(11  i'^^»M»ti|w  ttr  Wrti .'  'lite 
MaukluidiMiii  miti)M  wliit'lt  WMrinn(rtih*rt^l  Itt  the 
town  tlutugitt  liwi,  u»Krt^  h{  Uth  tuntuiMd,  tin 
lualtitr  of  whitt  i|t)Hlily ,  uiMtt'  tim-^^mtiy  Wm  Hup 
wotil  fur  iltu  liiMiiMiHUtI  H(i»i»»luit«,  ttnhMtliMAtut- 
ing  m  ortlui  in  t.iititi  ||im  ii|||iti|i  lit  ht'mirtUt^HtP.v 
were  MMuliiMdiMij  hi  it|i|itm<«ti  ||im  iiitiiMiM  id  llic 
siildiera,  )iii4  h  wtllMtl  V  liMitlt  tii  iitttt  tvtiMiiii  In 
iwi  jietimttf  Iltu  uImi  y  »i|^  j^  i^,;»i,M 

ReUUOH  «l  WttHjjH  iHiluiHy  to  AgH 

Wb  ImFfl  m\\  \mU  l«i  i^iilitiit  \mi\mn  uf  Hif 
Wii«t  prodii.ing  \^\m\  hm  rtliinitlxtiHv  rt^m  mu- 
H  Uiu  oiwiiiiiii  Mf  irtilHiitiJ  ItiiN  Hit  Hit'  Aii(f:l(> 
piiriMNti  nf  trHH«|N«riintf  iIimu  Uim\m  Umu^Mn ; 
and  havo  hW,  hkmh  hi  tiiif  tmti  IKtit*  {Up«**  fi>ty 
lands  mi  Rjiidly  i<^lmil*lt>i|  ||hI  IIm'  h\\\n  Unw 
Ihjuh  turn  t<|i  ft.f  ¥,m  ».r  Mrtlllf;  f^iwh  t^-in 
ai)(iii«ti  M«  llmt  MtMiM  I*  m  »wniH>  Dk  HitiHtittctI 
fniiifuliiwiK,  MVMii  JM  tiMf  MiiMl  H«Milw  nirth.fl,  hut 
ill  a  iiiMiM  pniviiliMtl  Nurit-MlliiiC:  Wlml  \n  Ittkeii 
from  Mw  \mH\  muti  \m  mUtmis  Mt>tu-f  MlVfii 
us  hilt  liMiu  mtmtnumm  In  itit<  \^hm\n^  ot 
dieap \mi»>ntiii m  milh-M liMtntiM.  IIip Kimnn 
lieils  ai.i  iH^ioa  ♦•♦Jrttllir  mlirtMsfitl;    the  »t|wil- 

lUAl)4mim\,  itUnw  MhI  I|(«  ^uMi-AWm  (n  Hip 
laud  of  WiHrtiJX  t/om  H^  tHNifHrtu  HJiHl  VI 
mndl   H<W  »*|IW.1*i»l,.  U  H  fitllMM';     th»'  lilllllKtii 

litimmmm*  ttf  ViMr4,  IM  ¥m^,  imi\i>  iMi't- 
hihit  i\m  n^^^l^\>^\,mt,  i>il  nwmui  umutt-^  in 

lAmt    of    mtUmi    HMMH^M,     hi     HftMtIMM    IlkP 

|«idl«»M»|M»'''       '   ^         f       '         .   .         MM  f.H.m.ftl|- 

cal  ttHimuf ,  ,),«,,M^,.  ^f 

W«  im,  m  ..  .1  wUiiUmn.Pt- 

iuiiuttUum  hm u  r„.„w.Mlh(^  nlnt^  „f 

IMiiiutU  Ut  ^m  utHhHtt  hthlH:  hf  tfhi>nf,hniM  In 

twmi40.fu,  t^  in  M^-  f ii  iM  filHiun  fff 

<.hili.  Hm  m4  \mn\):,u:  i.„ (,,.(!  )(p  Hk'^ 
Uitmum,  ttf  mnttind  Hmn  ttm  nut  thtu%  Ui 

iM\u\nUi  tim  mn^  wiAt-ii  iiM(  «M|rf4M  iik* 

n..u.d  KhMmc*4^  m  Urn  mii,f    tiit^  f^,^ 

d'AW^y  Uf  n^i^^fif^tM;  miH4i  iM^  httm^l  Iti  tMt 

n^A^,  htn  ¥f  }m*»tfmm  ftfi*i  mit^irmh'f  >imf  I 


hn\i?  pivded  Into  prnrtlcal  oinratlon.  They  in- 
dttiv  the  Woolen  nmnufiutuieis  to  preserve  and 
•HI  to  them  tlin  solutions  of  yolk  obtained  by 
the  WAshlng  of  tho  raw  flppces  in  odd  water, 
M\A  |wy  sneh  a  prli-e  us  eucouragw  the  manu- 
iHdiuvfs  to  wash  their  wool  ineth<Hlloally,  so  as  to 
<'nHd»  the  same  water  with  the  yolk  of  a  number 
of  flftpi-ps.  These  swiurlngs  the  chemists  carry 
to  theli  faeton,  and  then  boll  them  down  to  a 
dry,  pnrhona«'ou9  i-eslduimi.  The  alkaline  salts 
H9tl«hi  Itt  the  charred  residuum,  and  are  extract- 
ed by  Ilxlvlatlon  with  water.  Tlie  most  import- 
Ahl  of  tlw  alkalies  obtained  is  jKitash,  which  Is 
tt»w\'ered  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  It  is  com- 
pule<l  that  If  the  fleeces  of  all  the  sheep  of 
Ft-aneiN  esllnmtpil  at  47,(HH),0()0,  were  subjected 
In  the  new  tivntinent,  Fiance  would  derive  from 
Hil«  sotirre  alone  nil  the  imtnsh  she  requires  In 
Ihp  nit«,  enntich  to  nmke  ubout  12,0<K>  tons  of 
txttnmeidnl  mi  iK.imtp  of  |H>la.«li,  convertible  into 
n,r,((i(  tons  of  siillpetre,  whidi  would  clianre 
1,«7»>,(M)0,000  mrtridgps.  So  that  the  Inoffensive 
Mippi),  thH  emblem  of  jM'aep,  can  be  made  to 
supply  the  Hilef  muniment  of  war.  The  obvl- 
nils  lesson  floni  these  fucts,  to  the  siteep  (arnier 
Is  to  wash  fleece's  at  Ikuhp,  In  smh  a  manner  that 
tlip  wash  wnlei,  m  ridi  in  iK.tash,  may  l>e  dU- 
tllliiih>d  iiimii  the  land  as  liquid  manure.— Jouw 
lu  Hates. 


Vnr  the  Prnrtlcal  Farmfr. 

The  Age  of  Sheep  •■  Indicated  by  the 
Teeth.  ' 

The  slippp,  like  some  other  animals,  ocoaslon- 
rtllv  show  itinsldeiable  disci  epancy,  not  only  at 
hlHh,  hut  up  to  the  time  when  age  cannot  be  • 
told  hr  flip  denta.    However,  as  a  general  indi- 
••ttllon,  wp  have  llw  ftillowlug  appearances  fi-om 

hiKh  till  mature  age,  or  wlien  as  an  adult 

Tlip  lamb  at  birth  Is  seen  with  or  without  two 
nntit  Ihdnorc;  hut  by  the  eighth  month,  in 
ellher  casp,  will  have  a  full  mouth,  or  eight 
{p^lh,  whIdi  aiullnue  to  grow  till  about  fifteen 
m»iiillis,  or  n  month  or  two  later  the  two  central 
teeth  drop  nut :  and  at  two  years  tlieir  succes- 
wirs  are  largp  and  full  grown.  Between  two 
and  three  years  old  the  next  tooth  on  each  side 
»»f  tlip  two  cenlrnl  ones  are  also  dnipjied  or slied, 
and  by  llie  wmiplet Ion  of  latter  age  there  will 
lie  flutlid  ftiur  full  grown  teetli  In  the  centre  of 
M»ft  (lower  Jaw  of  course)  mouth. 

This  proTPss  gties  on  and  In  tlie  same  way, 
Mil  flvp  years  of  age,  when  all  the  teeth  are  fhlly 
rtetekjped.  Thus  the  slieep  atuins  a  full  mouth 
Just  nne  year  eariler  than  the  horse  and  even 
titan  I  lift  (IX.  Like  the  liorse,  at  eight  years  old 
Hm"  f^oiit  l*eth  ptpsent  one  uniform  appearance, 
9fi  (kip«  tJie  slippp  at  five  years.  This  rssult 
flilly  eonnifiis  tlie  views  of  eminent  pbyslolo- 
l|h<«,  Inasmuch  as  the  longevity,  (not  consider- 
ing accident  or  disease,)  of  tlie  various  species 
(ft  Hie  anltnal  world,  Is  governe<I  by  tlie  length 
tit  tlinp  eacli  animal  as  its  speiU-s  rpfjulre  to 
wmiplelp  tlie  pif»cP8s  of  tlie  osseous  tissue  of  its 
fraifM'  or  striirture. 

'J'<i  the  inlerpsted  In  matters  of  the  age  of 
Miee/i,  w«  h  ((iM  |,y  tlipir  teeth,  deviations  from 
tlw  fM>rmal  or  natural  condition  will  be  often 
««»ti  Just  as  we  And  it  in  Iwirses  with  slielly  teeth 
tn  fpetli  ti«if  of  go«H|  formation  and  devoiopment. 
tlie  oidnidp  or  milk  teeth  will  also  be  (K-caslon- 
«II.T  nHitt  In  all  dasses  of  mammalia  tlie  same, 
and  are  fiot  reliable  or  Indicative  of  age.  Heuce 
at  large  sales  of  iHirses  tlie  age  is  never  guaran- 


K  b>»^m  »,„^t4^  #1^^  li^  ^^^  ^,rteh  #e  lI"?  , .  ,, .     .      „  ..       - 

h^ve  ^  w^«^^>^/^,  ^  M#.  *^1r>ev^/f,e„f  wh\<h  '  *   '"*'"  "  ""  '"""'  ""'*''  »^'«>unts 

KimMm:d  s^M^  ^  t^^  ,.^^,1  ,„  ,^^,„^  I  '•"*  ^HKywary  f(,r  me  lK>re  to  meutton.    The 

K^  ^M#s^  K^.itHM  m  rti^r  ^f^H*  t4  flee<^  h,    ?'!  ^T' .'  ''Z  ""?'"' """  '■'™'*"  '"  ^^* 

^i,  4  (,4U4  H^  ^f^^  ,  ^,  „^  ^^,  1  '""  <^^o)oinneui  for  about  two  year»;    after 

4f4^  ffm  f4m  kH4  ^^  #Me»,  Ihey  trr„e  !,  '  T'     T^       .   "*^?"^  ^'  '"*'*  *"  '""^' 
,  o^m4^^  ^^4^  ,4  f^4^,  #»rf..»,  Jiet  e»f- 1  "^  "  '^'*"'"  **'  'ff'^IT''  **'^'"'  "  "  "^  '■'^ 
'  KAdMi*Ht  m  U^  f4mi,  H  ^«ew^  hm  lh*»  ^ktn      fhn.deiphi.,  pj'  "^'^''^"*'  ^'  **'♦  **•  »• 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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ral  cxihlunnaiion.  Xo  utiier  breed  <.f  l.orses  i)er  bushel,  have  turned  out  h^fcrior  in  weight 
conibhH'8  such  npuerid  ai»d  soiuHluies  opiKwite  and  2)»od«c<i(Mi  U»  the  coHunon  oats  of  the  coun- 
qualities  lus  th.' pure  l'eirh.Ton ;  and  in  his  iia-  try,  powu  on  the  same  farm  and  under  the 
live  country  be  seems  re(|uired  to  pogsess  wliat  i  same  eirouiHstances. 

cannot  be  obtoined  from  any  otlior  horse— f/r«iri  It  may  he  asked,  how  we  explain,  that  in 
dr^ft  poteertcith  quirk  at<)>  and  uclion.  Of  some  cases  these  oats  have  turned  out  well  ?— 
his  rounveous  iMittence,  samiJes  are  constantly  We  irply,  that  abvndunt  evidence  shows,  that 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  "  wheie  Iw  drags  at  i  if  there  was  ever  any  improved  oats  sent  out  by 
a  trot  heavy  loads,  the  weight  of  which  is  saitl  I  tliew;  parties,  there  was  also  a  very  large  amount 
U>  frighten  the  imagination,  stopping  short  both    of  an  infi-rior  variety  sold  vnda-  the  name  name. 


ther  year,  and  in  this  way  the  circle  of  useful- 
ness is  an  annually  extending  and  widening 
one.    None  lose  and  all  gain. 


"Which  is  Most  Profitable  to  the  Farm- 
er, Milk  or  Butter?" 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

EitBOK  CoimKCTED. — A  mistake  in  our  last 


in  ascetuling  or  descending,  sUrting  off  freely, 
and  always  wlUiout  balking,  never  sulking  at 
Ills  work  or  food,  and  fearing  neillier  heat  nor 
cold." 

Tlie  Perclieron  liorse,  dating  back  to  the  time 
of  tl»e  frusadcra,  wlien  tlie  Arabian  cross  was 


This  was  done  to  an  extent  suflieient  to  disae- 
dil  for  all  future  time,  anything  under  the  name 
of  '  llamsdell  Norway  oats.'  A  single  cross  be- 
tween the  Prince  Edwards  Island  Black  oats  and 
our  common  variety,  woidd  or  might  result  iu 
an  article  not  dissimilar  iu  general  appearance  to 


obt«irM«d,  proi«g»it«'s  with  sufficient  uniformity,  I  what  is  called  Norway.  It  woidd  probably  be  an 
and  luis  siicli  ddinitely  marked  typical  «jualities,  improved  variety.  Whether  this  is  the  origin  of 
as  U<  \te  entltkid  to  Uie  designation  of  a  distinct  |  tlie  Norway  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  was, 


breed.  Uis  native  province,  I'erche,  Is  a  hilly 
ojuntry,  ascending  and  descending  which,  has 
tlevekiped  wonderfully  strength  and  soundness 
In  stioidder  and  limb.  While  In  London  a  trac- 
tion of  only  2,000  lbs.  Is  required  of  a  draft- 
liorse,  in  Paris  a  Perclieron,  Imrnessed  to  stone- 
carts,  often  drags  .'>,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  more. 

ArHJtIier  strong  peculiarity  In  this  Iwrse  is  his 
tinif<»nn  good  Utniper.  They  are  tlie  family 
pi;la  and  favorites  in  Perclie,  and  the  chtldi-en  as 
S(X>n  RA  nitie  to  liold  a  whip,  are  said  "  to  live 
among  tlie  horses  and  play  between  their  legs." 
Tlie  wdiiien  and  children  have  the  care  of  them 
while  tlie  men  are  in  tU*  li-  Id  at  work. 

Visitors  t«i  Alleiitown  for  the  purjKise  of  see- 
ing tliese  imiiorte«l  I'eiclieroiis,  on  K.  Sc-iikki- 
iiKit's  fann,  a'xiut  a  mile  out,  will  also  have  the 
gratlikation  of  viewing  some  other  improved 
stock,  and  es|iecially  tlie  superior  Shiut-llurn 
bull  "  Warwick,"  a  Ilerd-Uook^anlmal.  Tiny 
will  also  see  a  first  class  I'ennsylvania  farm  of 
1^40  acres  of  strong  limestone;  soil,  furnished 
with  substantial  buildings,  and  under  admira- 
ble iiuuiagenient. 

^^  *  -^m- — 

HAMBDTffiTi  NORWAY  OATS. 

Wk  liave  been  watching  siiuv  these  oats  first 
appeared  In  tlie  market,  the  evidence  pro  and 
con,  and  liave  avoideil  saying  anything  in  the 
"  Practical  Kamier,"  either  way,  till  we  could 
see  tin-  evidence  on  both  »t(ic«,  so  us  to  make  a 
judicious  summing  up. 

We  liave  no  Interest  in  these  or  any  other 
oiits,  only  w  Ishing  Ut  guard  our  reailers  against 
decu|ition  on  one  liand,  or  on  the  other  to  assist 
Iu  dlsseiiiiiuUing  new  antl  vahutble  varieties  of 
seed,  shoiikl  8u<-li  ap|ienr. 

We  liave  know  n  of  many  purcliasers  of  thtse 
ooU,  from  P.amhukll  &  Co.,  and  liavu  no  hesi- 1 
tatioii  ill  saying,  that  it  would  be  doing  gi-cat  | 
iiiJiutUv  all  around,  to  kicate  tlHMii  among  | 
srooiid  clusa  aiticles,  as  llM'y  undouble<lly  iM-loiig  | 
to  tlie  hiyhfM  known  ti/pe  of  JlriU  class  hiiiii-  j 
bugs,  which  have  lieen  itruiighi  out  l<ir  the  IuaI 
l«n  or  |M*rliM|M  twenty  years. 

Tlie  very  iiHUie,  to  U^iii  with,  Is  d<HV|itlve, 
as  tliey  iK»ver  criiio  fnun  Norwiiy,  and  no  one  ' 
lias  pretf>nd<-d  <>r  MMcrtetl  iIk'v  did.    TImmi  IImm)-  ' 
has  b«N>n  a  wonik-iful  want  n|  uniformity  in  IIh' 
wim)  piirdiaB<Ml  fnim  Uamm>ki.i.  dcCu.,  or  tlieir  { 
authoriu^l  ageiUa,    TIm^mi  litive  Im^h  dlHi^vtKMi  ' 
\n  Wright,  color  and  gciicrul  iip|M-uiunrf,  Iwthles 
the  ainouni  nnd  ritriHy  til  i.oxloiu  wer<ls  iiiIxmI 


and  the  resiUting  crop  from  seed  bought  at  f6 
and  $7  i)er  bushel,  has  been  a  good  one,  it  would 
explain  some  of  the  certificates  we  see  publislied. 
Another  reason  may  also  be,  that  a  farmer  pur- 
chasing oats  at  such  figures  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  sow  it  more  carefully,  to  give  the  soil  a 
preceding  good  preparation,  by  deep  ploughing 
or  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  It  would  also  be 
gathered,  housed  and  threshed  carefidly  and 
without  wastfi. 

A  counterfeit,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
some  uppoarunce*  of  genuineness.  Tliere  must 
lie  xoiitc  value,  at  least  in  nome  cases,  to  enable 
a  spurious  article  of  stied  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket and  attract  huyei-s.  Supix)sing  that  the 
Itanisdell  Norway  oats  had  had  their  day,  we 
should  not  have  ad  veiled  to  tlie  subject,  liad  we 
not  oliserved  that  they  are  again  being  oflered 
ut  $5.U0  jxir  bushel,  and  similar  contracts  for 
seed  for  another  year,  proposed  on  the  same 
terms  as  last.  Fanners  shoidd  give  tliem  a 
wide  berth. 


Influence  of  Agrioultural  Papers. 


We  oflen  meet  with  persons  who  have  In- 
vestetl  or  are  dis|K)eed  Xa  invest  in  first  class 
animals  of  iinpi-oved  stock,  but  who  receive  no 
encouragement  from  the  fannera  of  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods.  It  is  told  us  that  these 
w  ill  not  use  the  services  of  a  male  among  their 
flocks  and  herds,  if  reijuired  to  pay  for  it,  and 
that  In  buying  they  w  ill  hardly  give  more  than 
ordinary  prices  for  Improved  bix^eds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  or  poultry.  As  It  suits  but  few 
ix'i'sfms  to  make  a  business  of  breeding  stock, 
and  as  tliey  do  not  wish  to  advertise  themselves 
:i8  engaged  In  this  line,  the  consequence  is,  they 
do  not  puri'haso,  though  in  many  cases  possess- 
ed of  ample  mesms  and  disposition  to  do  so. 

We  have  found  benighted  regions  of  this  de- 
scription very  fre<iuenUy,  and  tliey  may  be  found 
ill  every  county  of  evei-y  State  in  the  Union, 
and  csjiecially  away  from  railroad  lines  of  travel. 

Now,  we  liave  to  suggest  to  jiersons  favorable 
to  high  fumiiiig,  and  wlio  reside  in  such  neigh- 
iNtrluMxis,  lliut  the  very  liest  way  to  inaugurate 
icforni  and  improvement,  is  to  circulate  a  few 
agiifulliiral  jiapt-rs.  If  the  ))eo|ile  have  pro- 
mt mmhI  M)  far  in  tlio  road  to  knowledge  as  to 
know  Imiw  to  read  and  write,  nothing  will  cntate 
•o  r|uickly  a  desire  for  improvement  as  to  see  ' 
and  read  what  otiiers  liave  done— the  profit 
from  improved  stock,  tlie  increased  pmdurtlon  • 


The  Doylestown  Fannere'  Club  have  held 
their  tii'st  regular  meeting,  and  as  appears  fitim 
tlie  subjoined  discussion,  liave  stejiped  at  once 
"in  mediiis  res."  The  question  of  milk  or 
butter  dairies  is  one  of  much  InUn-est,  and  we 
copy  an  abstract  of  the  debate  of  the  club,  from 
the  Bucks  Co.  Intelligencer. — 

A  special  meeting  of  tlie  Doylestown  Farmers' 
Club  was  held  at  the  usual  place  on  Friday 
afternoon  last.  Several  new  members  were 
present,  who  affixed  their  names  to  the  roll. — 
The  essayist  for  the  occasion  lieing  not  quite 
prepared,  the  Club  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  assigned  for  the  afternoon — Which 
is  most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  the  production 
of  milk  or  butter  ?  Tlie  discussion  was  of  a 
conversational  rather  than  of  a  formal  cliaracter. 

Teomas  W.  Tbeoo,  the  chairman,  said  he 
had  tried  both  methods.  He  began  with  a  but- 
ter dairy  four  years  ago,  having  the  work  done 
by  a  tenant  on  shares.  An  acciu'ate  account  of 
everything  was  kept,  and  the  result  for  one 
year  was  an  avei-age  profit  of  $65  for  each  cow. 
The  cows  were  bought  at  sales,  and  were  not 
first  rate.  The  highest  market  price  was  ob- 
tained for  the  butter,  and  all  that  was  consumed 
was  counted.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has 
sent  milk  to  tlie  city  by  railroad,  with  an  average 
profit  of  $100  per  cow  per  aimum.  By  careful 
experiments  he  had  found  that  100  quarts  of 
milk  made  8|  poimds  of  butter.  This  was  in 
June  last,  when  milk  was  worth  4  cents  a  quart, 
net,  and  butter  was  worth  35  cents.  The  cows 
ran  on  grass,  and  the  season  being  wet  was 
moi-e  favorable  for  milk  than  butter.  Tlie  price 
of  butter  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
year.  This  experiment  showe<l  a  difference  of 
$1,024  in  favor  of  the  milk.  The  lalior  required 
in  selling  the  milk,  beside  feeding  tlie  stock,  is 
not  more  than  half  that  required  in  malcing 
butter.  There  is  far  less  exposure,  especially 
for  females.  He  would  not  agree  to  make  but- 
ter for  less  than  twice  tlie  cost  of  producing 
milk.  When  a  farmer  depends  on  hired  labor 
he  loses  nothing  by  getting  tlie  men  up  early  to 
send  tlie  milk  oS  to  the  depot. 

W11.ROX  Mai^oxe  said  that  milk  would  bring 
in  the  most  money,  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
eslimattid  by  some  that  a  cow's  milk  was  worth 
$'27  per  year  to  feed  to  swine  at  liome.  This  was 
lost  wlien  the  milk  was  sold.  Joun  Fauren 
did  not  like  selling  all  the  milk ;  It  did  not  look 
like  goo<l  farming.  He  who  sells  his  milk  can- 
not raise  good  pork  to  advantage. 

John  G.  Mann  thought  there  was  a  decided 
saving  in  lalior  by  selling  tlie  milk.  He  began 
a  few  years  ago  by  selling  half  his  milk  and 
making  the  rest  Into  butter.  He  got  more  tliau 
twice  as  much  money  for  the  milk  he  sold  as  he 
did  for  tlie  butter.  William  Steckel  said  It 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  very  accurate  test 
to  ascertain  the  correct  relations  of  the  two 
systems.  We  must  conshler  tlie  loss  of  manure 
by  not  feeding  hogs  on  milk  farms.     It  takes 


at  least  $20,  to  be  taken  off  his  piice.    Farmere' 

hogs  will  average  300  pounds,  which  at  10  cents 

will  come  to  $;)0.    Take  off  the  value  of  the 

corn  led,  and  that  shows  about  the  wortbof  the  ' jgg„e  ^.^g  made  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  colored 

slips  notifying  of  subscriptions  being  due,  being 
attjiclied  to  papcirs  addressed  to  some  recent  sub- 
scribers. It  was  so  evidently  a  mistake,  that 
we  trust  no  offence  was  taken. 


milk  to  feed  hogs — say  $10  for  the  milk  of  two 
cows. 

William  Steckel— That  must  he  a  poor 
breed  of  hogs. 

Davis  E.  BitowER  thought  if  the  question 
was  brought  up  fairly  tlie  butter  men  would  cany 
the  day.  With  the  necessary  appliances  and 
help,  the  man  who  makes  butter  would  get  in 
the  most  money.  A  butter  factory  would  lie 
the  thing  to  relieve  our  jieople  of  the  slavish 
and  exijosing  work  of  the  butter  dairy.  He 
h<id  examined  the  clieese  and  butter  making 
system  of  New  York,  and  thought  we  had  a 
good  deal  to  learn  in  that  way.  Butter  madel 
on^a  large  scale  woidd  be  a  source  of  profit  to| 
farmers.  There  apjieared  to  be  in  the  Club 
sentiment  unfavorable  to  cheese-making. 

Mr.  Tbkuo  remarked  that  in  this  regioi 
near  the  city  we  must  follow  pursuits  that  d< 
not  compete  with  tlie  cheaper  and  more  produc 
live  soil  of  the  West.  Cheese  factories  can  be 
kept  iu  operation  tliere  much  clieaper  than  here,{ 
and  the  produce  sent  to  market  without  injury 
Tlie  West  can  undersell  us  in  cheese,  but  caii' 
not  send  milk  and  butter. 

D.  E.  BnnwEK  spoke  of  a  butter  factory  ii; 
central  New  York  wlicre  tlie  very  best  articl 
was  made — as  good  as  he  ever  tasted.    It  w 
put  up  in  tubs  and  firkins,  and  always  bnxigl 
the  higliest  price.    At  this  factory  tliey  cliur 
the  sweet   milk  every  day.     The  skim-milk  vs 
made  into  chi-ese  and  sold  at  nearly  full  prices, 
Mr.  TitKOu  added  that  a  great  deal  of  curd 
sold  by  Bucks  county  fanners  in  Philadelphia 
for  making  nn  article  called  Cheddar  clieese.— 


Improved  Stock. — We  call  attention  to  tlie 
lirst  class  stock  recently  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
mia,  and  advertised  in  our  paper  by  Cooper 
Nepuew,  Coojiersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


Heavy  Wkiohts    on   Ox- Yokes.  —  We 

rere  recently  In  company  of  several  very  intel- 
ligent firnners,  whom  we  were  greatly  surprised 
hear  advocate  the  liauging  of  a  56  lb.  weight 
the  yoke  of  oxen,  to  enable  them  to  pull 
vith  more  facility.    As  we  had  for  a  long  time 
iwed  this  as  a  kind  of  relic  of  barbarism  and 
ehind  tlie  times,  we  argued  with  tliem,  that  if 
yoke  and  bowa  fitted,  and  were  properly 
^Justed,  such  extra  weight  would  be  unneces- 
To  get  the  views  of  otliers,  we  addressed 
to  our  friends  Piof.  Wilkinson,  of  Bal- 
iiore,  and  8.  E.  Todd,  of  New  York,  whose 
kplies  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  our  pre- 
int  issue.    They  are  both  authorities,  combin- 
scientiflc  with  large  practical  experience. 

Poultry  Soctety  of  Delawabb.  —  We 
nderstand  tliat  tlie  recent  exhibition  of  tliis 
jety,  lield  at  W  ilmington,  Delaware,  was  a 
success  In  every  respect.  Tliose  who  at- 
It  report,  that  no  poultry  exhibitk)n  this 
}n  has  exceeded  this,  Uic  first  one  in  the 
ite  of  Delaware,  in  the  quality  of  individual 
Bcimen  birds,  and  in  tlie  variety  of  bi-eeds 
rwn.  We  would  lie  glad  to  publish  tlie  awards 


Making  this  would  be  pixifiuble  iu  connectioi  ••  P^'n'""".  «f  «»f  io»"ial  was  a  weekly  in 


with  butter. 


ilead  of  a  monthly,  but  our  space  being  con- 


Georoe  HART-Another  phase  of  tlie  millt*»'=^  *«  ^'«  ^  ™"''  '""''*'  *«  ^*»***''  *^»^ 


business  is  tlie  amount  used  in  the  family.  N( 
farmer's  wife  knows  how  much  slie  uses ;  chil- 
dren are  enormous  consumers,  and  it  is  of 
value  to  them.  He  had  observed  that  wl 
farmers  were  so  situated  as  to  carrj-  on  tlie  but-l 
ter  business  favorably  tliere  was  not  much  diiler-j 
ence  between  their  success  and  that  of  the 
wlio  followed  the  milk  business.  They  caiu(| 
out  pretty  near  the  same.  Say  11  quarts 
milk  make  a  jiound  of  butter ;  tlie  milk  is  wortk 
on  an  average  55  cents  at  tlie  railroad,  and  iU 
butter  will  average  50  cents  In  tlie  market 
Doylestown — and  there  is  not  inucli  dlfl'erencej 

Here  tlie  discussion  ran  into  a  talk  about  tlx 
value  of  manure  made  by  keeping  liogs,  ant* 
tlie  imiioitancc  that  should  he  attached  to  th 
feature  of  tlie  question. 

Mr.  Stkckkl  thought  each  hog  would  mak(| 
five  loads  of  good  manure.     Tlie  cou<:lusion  wi 
that  the  question  mainly  turned  on  the  sititatk 
of  the  farmer,  the  character  of  his  funily,  an4 
tlie  conveniences  at  his  command. — Duylestot 
Intelligenctr. 

Aldkrney  Chkenk  FaciohyStatkmektJ 
— This  farUiry — situateil  in  New  Lyme,  Asht 
bula  county,  Ohio,  for  the  year  1870,  receive 
four  millions    four  hundred    and  twenty.' 
thousand  nine  hundre<l  and  Blxt(M>n  pounds 
milk ;  fnim  which  has  been  manufactured  nliM 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenly-c*lglit  clieesetl 


publish.    It  depends  entirely  on  our  sub- 
bers  how  tvon  tlie  change  from  a  monthly 
a  weekly  will  be  made.     H'e  are  ready  at 
y  time. 


PBACH  CROP  OF  1870. 


We, 


hich 


Iw  ice  as  much  grain  to  fatten  liogs  tliat  liave  not 
Uk-oiiKh  iImmii,  whi.h  Imw  lufii  morr  or  /»**  in  |  ui  Hie  ai-re  from  a  better  system  of  jJoughing.  j  '«♦'  "»'"'•    '*«  f®**  '•'"  •'•»««  <»«•  ^"^  ujontlis  In 

dlflbmnt  Mni|jM,  bui  ch»«.fly  more.  >  wvdlng  or  mmiuiing,  tlie  lieiieHts  of  .ieepplougli- '  "»«  <"»"  *"'»  "'^  «^"'  rl'«>l>l»e<l  up— t4m  or  twelve  j  weighing  wlien  cured  and  sold,  four  hundred  «i. 

Tlirti.  ■«aiii.  it  U  a  v.ry  siis|ii<-ious  cimnu-    |,.g,  ilialnluK.  or  ulwr  elenienU  of  a  high  and  ,  l'"*'"'*"  each,— and  lliey  did  well.  forty-nine  tliouMiid  one  hundred  and  nliieiy-oi 

s(«iK»,  tlwi  llw  pr<iMi«t4>r«  of  iIimi  uata,  Iu    piuductlve  agriculture.     A  few  agrlcullimil  pa        Oeoboe  Hart  said  tliat  as  a  ruk  farmers  '  pounds,  averaging  one  pound  of  cured  clieei 
drawliic  up  atfrMMUMiU  (••>  rsU«l)  u,  uk«  th.     ,,.„  .ubs.rlU d  for,  with  a  view  u>  free  clrcula- 1  wlio  go  mto  tlie  buUer  business  estluute  that  !  f«u«"  »  K4-100of  milk.    Tliere  was  racelved  l\M 

<ffu|>(4  IH70  AiTMMlat  |Mi*)|-i  bu.UI,  («imI    lion,  fur  a  tingle  year,  aiiM.ug  iMr  neighbors  |  two  cows  wUI  k.n-p  one  liog,  but  It  always  lia|>- |  »«""  of   fifiy-Hve  UMiUsand  six   hundred  and    <»»"|nplk>n  of  peaches  for  canning  purposes, 

*•••"*«»  •»"*  •*»l«  Ummu,  woulil  boMHHisown  In  '  |hmw  lliat  tlie  iiogs  got  a  gtiod  deal  beside  tin*    eighty-three  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents  fur 
to  |NmlMu«  at  fft.Mi  |.r'«r,„|,r„|^dl.   U  wouUl  «U  frtiiiM^rs/o  t/wa<Mj/.    milk.    Tlie  fanner 
U,  M  U.  glie  ll»-ni  Urn  ••  r,-    (U,.  Lu),  ,4  .  hmHy  ^   »„y  ^m^  ,  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^, 


gave  last  season,  furnished  for  the  "  Prac- 

Famier"  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  Odessa, 

(elaware,  himself  a  large  peach  grower,  stalis- 

of  the  peach  crop  of  1801),  and  now  from 

same  source  append  bekiw  an  account  of 

crop  for  1870,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 

appears  to  show  a  decrease  over  '09,  of 

7,901  baskets,  but  our  correspondent  writes 

*'  tlie  increased  prices  have  made  up  for  this 

tial  failure.'' 

I  Tliere  appear  to  have  been  shipped  by  rail, 

Wilmington,  (1870)  ...        6,822  baskeU. 

Chester 15 

Baltimore 1,.'S1>5 

Philadelphia 167,W80 

Jersey  City 1,188,810 

Per  express 24,867-1,410,079 

It  Is  estimated  there  have  been  sent  from 
rybnd,  by  railroad,  besides  the  above,  300,- 
baskets. 

There  have  also  been  shipped  by  water,  from 
s  Landing,  in  DeUware,  120,000  bas- 
and  60,000  baskets  from  the  one  next  be  - 
,  on  Blackbird  creek.    Tlie  shipments  from 
'Biver  Landing,'  we  have  not  been  able  to 
n  exactly,  but  tlie  above  will  give  our  read, 
a  fair  idea  of  the  magnitude  tlie  peach-grow- 
InlerastbM  iMumed  In  Delaware  and  Mary- 
More  acres  are  continually  being  planted, 
hI  with  tlte  present  Immense  and  hicieasing 


u 
U 


wMck  «M  ttudantetfjr  an  liidut«itM*i»(  in  lUMiiy 


)  MWunlMl 


Amlkt 


!•  a  v«r>  Uifi 

Nornaif 


.    «taliuui  UMktug  II  vbtiyutury 


MiUW|il1s«  or  einuUtlou  wuukl  \m  rous«d  up,  and 

I  llw  nAuru  would  \m  a  buudrvd  fuld   fur  (he 

til*  fro^  </   Muali  uuUajr  l«4iiiml.     We  Iwv*  known  •ui4i 

•I  $&  anil  11  I  Ihrtiwr*  bi  Inmboh*-   ^'-iMiilaiy  •ubs^ilben  aitu- 


goM  to  his  crib  and  feeds 
out  tlM>  corn  wliliout  any  definll«  Idea  as  to  the 
quantity.  Wlien  liugs  get  uutlilng  but  milk  tliey 
duti'l  gniw  very  fast.  Tliey  come  along  |wrluips 
til  prHljr  fair  cundltkin ;  llntn  you  lieghi  with 
cut  II  and  fevtl  tlictu  easy  26  UuilR'b 


■aid  clieese,  wImjii  delivered  on  tlie  railroad. 

C.  DoDOK. 


of  hla  poverty.     "  PrliK-lpally,"  said  ha,  wlUi  i 
tw  inkk'  ..f  his  pye,  "  because  1  bavt  nraacLed  h    ,„-t, 
h,  worth    much  without  nuttt.*'  '^  ■auusi 


which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  large 
reign  demand,  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  limit  to 
adi-gruwing.     l-Arge  fortunes  liave  been  real- 
Mi  by  It,  and  Maryland,  Virglnht  and  North 
D:^  a  liuiue  mlasiouary  was  asked  tlia  cauM   u^bt*  *>^  entering  vigorously  into  competl- 

Mi  wlUi  DeUware,  for  whi4-h  their  s<j11  and 
in   many   portk/us   are   equally  well 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society. 

We  attended  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
this  society,  at  Chambereburg,  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad.  The  attendance  was  large.  In- 
dicating a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  society  on  tlie  jiart  of  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion, no  less  tlian  of  the  members  from  our  own 
and  adjoining  States.  Among  the  latter  were 
the  well  known  pomologists  and  fruit  growers, 
William  Parry,  of  New  Jei-sey,  and  A.  S. 
Fuller  and  Williams,  of  Uhi  Ilortictdturittt, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  interest  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings— as  did  also  our  friend  Thomas  Mee- 
iiAN,  of  tlie  Gardener's  Monthly,  Phila. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Josiah 
HooPES,  of  West  Cliester,  is  one  of  the  best 
presiding  officers  we  ever  saw,  never  allowing 
Interest  in  the  proceeiliiigs  to  flag  for  a  moment, 
and  illustrating  fully  "an  old  liead  on  young 
shoulders." 

Essays  of  gi^eat  value  to  the  liortlcultimd  pub- 
lic were  read  by  him,  by  William  Parry,  on 
Small  Fruit  Culture,  Edwin  Sattertiiwait, 
of  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  on  Pear  Culture,  S.  S. 
Bathvon,  of  Lancaster,  on  Insects  Injurious 
to  the  Apple,  and  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton, 
on  Inipioved  Methods  of  GraflinR  tlie  Grape. — 
Tliese  were  all  of  great  interest,  and  will  be, 
when  published,  really  invaluable  contributions 
to  our  horticultural  literature.  William  Par- 
ry's essay  on  Small  Fruit  Culture  was  the  full- 
est and  most  comprelieiislve  we  ever  lieard.  It 
covered  tlie  whole  ground,  going  accurately  Into 
all  the  details  of  culture,  management  and  pro- 
fits of  tlie  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
cranberry,  and  what  were  In  his  evperience  tlie 
most  approved  varieties  of  etch.  We  shall 
commence  the  publication  of  this  essay  iu  our 
next. 

Several  prominent  fruit  growers  and  nursery- 
men of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  besides  those  of 
Cliambersburg  and  its  vicinity,  took  an  active 
part  in  tlie  procee<lings  of  the  convention,  which 
was  a  lively  one  throughout,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  many  meinljera  could  advantageously  have 
occupied  another  day.  Tlie  liospitallty  of  tlie 
good  people  of  Cliambersburg,  in  opening  tlieir 
houses  for  tlie  accommodation  of  members  from 
a  distance,  will  long  be  remembered. 

Tlte  display  of  fruits,  for  a  winter  exhibition, 
was  very  good,  embracing  several  new  varieties 
of  appk>,  among  tliem  tlie  celebrated  "  (ioldeii 
Grimes,"  a  very  pleasant  russet ;  also  tlie  "  Ew- 
alt,"  a  winter  apple,  greatly  resembling  our 
Maiden's  Blush  In  appearance  and  taste,  tliough 
somewiiat  Uirger.  Dr.  J.  S.  Hol'ohton,  of 
Philadelphia,  also  exhibited  specimens  of  tlie 
Ducliesse  de  Bourdeaux  pear.  This  lias  a  de- 
cidedly pleasant  aromatic  taste,  and  is  quite  an 
acquisition  to  our  stock  of  winter  pears. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regrettetl  that  tlie  funds  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Socwty  will  not  admit  of  tlie 
linme<liate  publication  of  tlieir  proceedings  in 
])amplilet  form.  A  motion  was  made  for  an 
application  to  tlie  l^islature  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  a  smaU  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This 
was  afterwards  amended,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Frank  Taylob,  of  Chester  county,  to  i^iply 
to  our  Legislature  for  the  creatk>n  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agrknilture  and  a  Deinrtment  of  Geo- 
logy and  Milling,  similar  to  those  in  some  otlier 
States.  This  amendment  passed  the  conventk>n 
by  a  large  mi^irity,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, with  tlie  addition  of  the  mover  of  tlie 
resolution,  to  visit  Harrisburg  and  present  the 
subject  properly  liefiire  tlie  Legislature. 

If  there  was  a  Depnrtinent  of  Agriculture,  sus- 
tained by  a  moderate  annual  appropriation,  such 
pruoeedlngs  as  those  of  tills  fhiit  conveution,  at 
an  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  doiUrs,  coidd  be  dls- 
tributeil  tlirough  the  State,  and  would  benefit 
tlie  people  by  many  Uiousands.  The  Hennsyl- 
vaola  Legislature  couM  do  nothing  which  would 


benefit  the  whole  State  and  be  more  practically 
useful,  that  the  creation  of  two  such  depart- 
ments. We  hope  they  can  be  induced  to  drop 
politics  and  pass  such  a  law,  which  would  bene- 
fit every  section  of  the  State. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Club  of  Har- 
rington, DeL 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  dub  was 
held  at  Harrington,  January  7th,  1871,  agreeably 
to  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  published 
notice  of  the  President.  The  President,  J.  F. 
Tharp,  in  tlie  chair. 

The  President  made  some  appropriate  remarks 
relative  to  this  (our  first  year's  exjierinient)  in 
organizing  and  sustaining  a  Farmer's  Club — 
tliought  we  had  reason  to  he  proud  of  tlie 
progress  already  made  by  reason  of  our  social 
Intercourse  and  interchange  of  views,  relative 
to  agi'kultural  pursuits,  counselled  perseverance 
in  the  good  works,  made  some  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  club,  stated  tlie  condi- 
tion of  tlie  finances  to  be  healthy,  and  finally 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  confidence  with 
which  the  club  liad  met  his  eflforts  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  our  common  Interests,  and  for  tlie 
uniform  courtesy  extended  to  him  as  presiding 
officer. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  oflS- 
cers  for  the  year  1871 : — 

President— J.  F.  Tuarp  ; 

Ftce  Presidents — David  Scott,  Thomas 
H.  DoRMAN  and  Rodkrt  Kal'guley  ; 

Treasure)- — Joseph  Booth  ; 

Recording  Secretary — Dr.  G.  T.  Welch  ; 

(Jorresponding  Secretary — Isaac  Brown. 

After  the  adoption  of  some  slight  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  a  resolution 
fixing  the  reguUir  time  for  club  meetings  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  and  every  month,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.,  the  club  a«Uourned. 

Isaac  Brown, 
Corresixinding  Secretary. 
— «'  Mutual  Friend,''  Milford,  Del. 
~^^-»  -^^— 

The  East  Pa.  (^Iontoomery  Co.)  Agri- 
ciTLTURAL  SociCTV  lias  elected  for  tlie  ensuing 
year  the  following  officers : — 

President— lUuxM  C.  Hoover  ; 

T7cc  Presidents— a  ami:  KL  E.  Hartramt, 
A.  W.  Shearer ; 

llecordiny  Secretary — F.  T.  Beereb  ; 

Cor.  Secrelary — Wm.  H.Holstein; 

Treamrer — S.  P.  Stinson  ; 

Extcutiee  Committfc—H.  F.  Jarret,  B.  P. 
Wemtsner,  Mark  DeHaven,  Wm.  Bean, 
Jesse  Davis,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Charles 
Uamey,  j.  Scurack  Shearer; 

Auditors— \\u.  H.  HiLl,  THOMAS  H. 
Wentz,  Morgan  Wright. 

Bt'<-KS  Co.  AGRicri.TirRAL  Society.— 
Tlie  following  Officers  have  been  recently  elect- 
ed for  ensuing  year : — 

President — Moses  Eastbubn,  Solebury; 

Vice  President— Samuel  T.  Buckman, 
Newtown ; 

Recording  Secretary— U.  T.  Dablinotok, 
Doylestown ; 

Cor.  Secretary— Bobkrt.Eastbubw,  Lower 
Makefield; 

Treasurer — Cybus  Hillbobn,  Newtown. 

Managers— (iKO.  C.  Blackfan,  Wrights- 
town  ;  Jos.  Brown,  Falb ;  Isaac  B.  Brown, 
Lower  Makefield ;  J.  Watson  Case  and  Wm. 
M.  Large,  Buckingham;  Isaac  H.  Hiij3obn 
and  Timothy  Pickkbing,  Newtown  Bo- 
rough; William  Hellyer,  Lower  Make- 
fk-ld;  Silas  Cabey,  Newtown  Township; 
Ai.FBED  R.  Biles,  Southampton  ;  Samuel  H. 
Rice  and  Joseph  B.  Simpson,  Solebury  ;  Jos. 
W.  Cornell  and  Isaac  VanHohn,  North- 
ampton; and  Jambs  W.  Nbwbold,  Middle- 
town. 


Farmers'  Club  ok  Woodbury,  N.  J.— 
'Ihe  following  Oflieers  have  recently  been  elected 
for  the  eiisuing  year : — 

President— JoHKVii  Carter  ; 

Vice  President— D.  J.  Packer; 

Secretary — Josiah  Budd,  Jr  ; 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  Cooper  Cloud  ; 

Treasurer — J  as.  Budd  ; 

Executive  Committee — W.  W.  Griscom,  D. 
Thackara,  H.  Jones. 


Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society, 
lield  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  following  Officer* 
were  elected  to  serve  for  tlie  year  1871 : 

President — Willi a.m  Wister; 

Vice  President — David  W.  Herstink  ; 

Treasurer— Ch\».  B.  Dunn  ; 

Cor.  Secretary — J.  D.  Nevins  ; 

Rec.  Secretary — J.  D.  Rodney  ; 

Ex.  Committee — Thomas  B.  Raynor,  T. 
Whabton  Fisher,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Cuas. 
D.  Knight,  Cuas.  Macalester,  Jr. 

• —  ^    •  -^ . - 

Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

election  of  officers  fob  1871. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  4th  of  January, 
at  tlieir  Rooms,  S.  W.  comer  of  Ninth  and 
Walnut  streets,  William  U.  Dbayton,  Pre- 
sident, in  tlie  chair. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  unan- 
imously elected  officers  for  tlie  ensuing  year: 

President — Wm.  H.  Drayton  ; 

Vice  Presidents — Chas.  R.  King,  Habby 
Inoebsoll  ; 

Cor.  Secretary— S.  T.  Firbrb; 

Rec.  Secretary — Dr.  A.  L.  Kennedy; 

AssH  liec.  See. — Thos.  M.  Coleman  ; 

Treasurer — George  Blight  ; 

Executive  Conunittee — Messrs.  Cbaio  Bid- 
dle,  Haines,  Harrison,  Herstine,  Lan- 
DRETH,  Ingersoli.,  and  Blight  ; 

Library  Com'tee—D.  Landbeth,  C.  Bid- 
DLE,  and  Geo.  Blkiht  ; 

Librarian — S.  S.  Brooks,  M.  D. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented 
by  Craig  Biddlk,  and  w  as  referred  to  an  au- 
diting committee. 

A  sjiecial  committee  on  the  subject  of  driving 
cattle  through  the  streets  of  tlie  city,  made  a 
report  through  the  chairman.  Dr.  Kennedy. 
Tlie  report  included  a  request  to  the  Mayor  and 
Councils,  that  an  oi-dinaiice  be  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  driving  of  cattle  through  certain  desig- 
nated streets,  but  asking  that  the  drovers  have 
free  use  of  certain  other  streets  and  of  all 
bridges  over  tlie  Schuylkill.  The  committee 
also  reported  progi«ss  in  the  matter,  and  asked 
to  be  continued. 

Tlie  matter  Is  now  in  the  liands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Police  of  City  C<mncils.  They  w  ill 
make  a  thotougli  examination  as  to  whidi 
streets  should  be  allowed  for  such  use,  and 
which  prohibited. 

The  report  was  lakl  upon  the  taUe,  and  the 
committee  continued. 

A  resolution  was  offered  instructing  the  com- 
mittee not  to  commit  the  Society  to  any  actfen, 
without  consultatk>u  with  the  Society,  whk^ 
was  agreed  to. 

A  communication  was  reodved  on  the  sutjfect 
of  the  steam  plow,  which  was  referred  to  the 
special  committee. 

An  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  making  a  life 
membership  $25,  was  agreed  to. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  tlie  proper  amount 
and  kind  of  food  most  suiuble  for  milch  cowl. 
Mr.  Dbayton  gave  the  results  of  serveral  series 
of  experimeuto  conducted  by  himself. 

After  tlie  transaction  of  other  businew,  of 

minor  importance,  tlie  Society  a^iourned. 

■  ♦  -^ 

0:::^  However  lluk;  we  may  have  to  do,  let  tu 
do  tlud  liuk!  well.  ^ 
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R.    W.    XHOMSOIV'S    PATEIVT    ROAD    STEAMER. 


For  the  Pructical  Farmer. 
LETTEK  III. 

A  VOTAOE— ASTORIA— OREGON. 


CoRVALi.in,  Orkook,  Dec,  1870. 

Ed.  Practical  Fahmer: 

We  }iad  comfortable  quarters  ami  a  right 
pleasant  lime  in  San  Francisco.  We  could  liave 
enjoyed  the  sight-seeing  for  another  week,  hut  a 
glance  at  my  purse— (Californians  don't  use 
pocket-books)— convinced  me  tliat  my  financial 
ndn  would  be  tlie  inevitable  result  of  such  reck- 
lessness. At  first  I  could  scarcely  realize  the 
tnith  that  I  had  crossed  the  Continent,  and  was 
really  present  in  the  city  of  visiJance  connnit- 
t«e8,  lotteries  and  earthquakes ;  but  I  came  to  a 
clearer  coi  sciousness  of  tlie  fact,  when  a  greasy 
Italian,  standing  in  a  wilderness  of  i)eanuts  and 
mammoth  vegetables,  one  day  cursed  me  wick- 
edly for  daring  to  offer  twenty-five  cents  jKetage 
airrency  for  a  paper  of  clicrries.  "  Why,  isnt 
that  enough?"  I  asked  innocently.  "I  (lon't 
take  rags,"  said  Dante.  I  wanted  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  and  I  l(K>ked  cross  an<l  said,  "  Wliat'll 
you  take,  tlieu  r  "  I'll  lake  tlietn  clierries."— 
And  so  he  did. 

It  was  a  pleasant  Monday  evening  as  we  took 
passage  on  the  steamer  Maho,  and  pass«Hl  out 
through  the  "Golden  (;ate,"  bound  for  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  bound  on  having  a  delight  fid  time 
on  the  way.  But  alas !  sea-sickness  came.  Tlie 
pasaengere,  one  after  another,  disappeared.— 
Those  who  had  been  smiling  b^an  to  look 
serious. — 

"  '  Life  on  the  oeean  irore  "  (  ! ) 

"  The  man  who  wrote  it  was  green," 
These  words  muttered  your  correspondent,  as 
he  turned  away  from  shaking  his  head  bitterly 
over  the  "  vasty  deep."  But  the  jovial  old  sea 
only  shook  his  big  sides,  and  dimpled  and 
lauglied  at  our  dulcfid  faces. 

The  following  Friday  morning  we  pa8se<l 
over  Columbia  bar,  and  touched  at  Astoria,  tlie 
oldest  town  in  Oregon. 

In  tlie  year  1810  tlie  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
of  which  JouK  Jacob  Asxon,  tlie  then  mer- 


chant prince  of  New  York,  was  the  chief  di- 
ivvUn;  and  in  which  he  was  th<?  heaviest  stock- 
holder, was  organized.  The  plan  of  the  com- 
^Kiny  was  to  establish  a  station  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cohnnbia  river,  trade  with  the  Iidians  f<»r 
furs,  and  send  them  to  China  to  be  exchanged 
for  gotnls  suited  to  the  markets  of  the  I'nited 
States.    Their  thsl  ship,  the  Tonquin,  after  a 

*'"  " H's'  voyage,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Columbia  liver  in  Aiarch,  1810.  It  seemed  im- 
IKissible  for  the  vessel  to  enter;  a  terrible  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  wavt^  were  breaking  wildly 
across  the  bar.  A  boat  was  manned  and  sent 
out  to  explore  the  entrance— the  Imt  was  lost 
and  tlie  crew  perished.  Another  was  sent:— It 
was  lost,  and  but  two  of  the  crew  escaped. 
After  these  disasters,  when  the  weather  was 
rainier,  tlie  Tonquin  entered  the  river.  Ten 
miles  up  the  river  they  went  ashoif,  built  a 
trading-house,  surrounded  it  with  pickets,  and 
called  it  "Astoria."  Sixty  years  since,  tlmt 
first  house  was  built,  and  the  town  has  not  yet 
more  llian  four  or  five  huiulred  inhabitants. 

Tlie  countrj'  surrounding  Astoria  is  very 
rough  and  very  thickly  timliered,  so  much  so  as 
to  make  the  cultivation  of  it  for  farming  pur- 
IKwes  very  expensive.  One  cause  of  AsDria's 
backward  condltton  is  very  ckyirly  state<l  by  one 
of  lier  "oldest  inhabitants,"  who  with  a  iwkless 
«lisr.'gard  of  English  grammar,  declares,  that 
"  Astoria  has  no  roa.te  that's  good  for  anything, 
and  none  of  them  don't  lead  to  any  wlieres." 

A  day's  ride  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette  river,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterward 
our  faithful  Idaho,  tired  of  her  voyage,  was  rib- 
bing lier  nose  against  the  dock  at  I'orUand.  the 
metropolis  of  Orf^oii. 

Portland  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  eight 
thousand  inliabitanls,  supporting  two  daily  jia- 
pei-s,  and  in  every  respect  a  live  western  city.— 
As  we  went  up  tlie  Willamette  river  on  a  mo- 
dest liu'e  steamer,  we  saw  quite  a  ccjiitrast  be- 
tw.«n  tlie  beautifid  homelike  farm-lK)us<>s  and 
the  rough  scenery  akjiig  Uie  Columbia.  About 
forty-five  miles  fivm  Portland  Is  the  city  ol 
•Salem— the  capital  of  tlie  State.  As  we  walked 
along  tlie  white  pavements  shaded   by  green  1 


tiees,  and  saw  the  church  spires  and  heard  the 
schw.!  l>elLs  it  made  us  half  forget  that  thirty- 
five  hundred  miles  had  crept  between  us  and 
our  pleasant  old  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Fifty  miles  more  of  a  steamboat  ride,  and  we 
step  ashore  at  tlie  city  of  CorvallU,  a  pLice  of 
about  eight  hundred  inhabilanU— and  our  long 
journey  is  accomplislied. 

This  sweep  of  coimtry,  lying  between  the 
canst-range  mountains  on  tl»e  west  and  the  cas- 
cades on  the  east,  really  constituU^s  tlie  inliabit- 
able  part  of  Oivgon.  Tliere  are  some,  but  not 
extensive,  settlements  east  of  tlie  Cascade  moun- 
tains. 

This  stretch  of  country,  lying  between  these 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dreil  and  fifty  miles  wide  from  e^t  and  west, 
and  running  from  the  northern  boundaiy  of  tlie 
State  to  California,  is  much  tlie  finest  part  of 
Oregon.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wlieat. 

In  August  I  made  a  trip  to  Eugene  city,  forty 
miles  up  the  valley  from  this,  and  never  have  I 
s<'en  such  wlieat— miles  and  mik>8  of  it.  An 
old  Oregonian  and  one  whom  I  know  to  lie  a 
man  of  truth,  infonned  me  that  much  of  this 
wheat  would  produce  fifty  busliels  to  tlie  acre, 
and  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  was  a  very 
ordinary  crop.  Some  of  this  ground  lias  been 
prwiucing  wlieat  for  over  twenty  years. 

Just  acrrjss  the  river  from  Corvallis,  last  har- 
vest, was  a  laige  field  of  oats  tliat  averaged 
eighty  busliels  to  the  acre. 

I  am  tohl  that  com  is  not  a  productive  crop. 
Tlic  climate  is  not  quite  warm  enough,  and 
tliere  is  not  sutticient  rain  in  summer. 

Of  fruits,  phuns,  jvars  and  apples  grow  in 
abundance  and  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Peaches 
are  never  plenty.    Oilier  fruits  grow  very  large.    —  uau  iranis  i.av«  i.^ 

In  my  next  I  will  s^.k  further  of^climfte  ;  .-vy  grades,  andrfaX^^Sl^^ 
and  productions  of  our  State.    As  I  look  up  on   stationary  engines  and  wire  ZZlT  ^ 
the  mountain,  fifteen  mUes  away,  I  am  remind-  '  place  to  improved  locomoti  "s  fa"^  thJL'"'" 
ed  by  the  snow  on  its  summit,  ll«t  this  is  bleak   tion,  quite  significant  '  '*""'*^ 

»...„  K.„. ._.  i.r  r.t;s- - -^^^^^ 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
STEAM    TILLAGE. 

EBTCILASID  veriHM  AMERICA. 

To  plough  and  cidtivate  by  steam  has  for 
twenty  years  been  the  great  want  of  American 
and  English  agriculture,  and  many  iuventora 
Lave  sought  to  supply  the  increasing  and  damo 
!  rous  demand.  But  the  plans  adopted  in  the 
two  countries  have  been  widely  diflerent-tlie 
English  preferring  the  l«.ad-land  engine  tl,e 
Americans  the  fieM  locomotive.  In  the  head- 
and  engine  syst^n,  as  improved,  two  road  en- 
gines are  placed  on  the  head-lands,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  field.  These  engines  haie  horiLnUl 
dmms  revolv  ng  In^neath  their  boile.,,  carrying 
an  endless  wire  rope  to  which  a  gang,  us2 
of  our  pU,ws  (the  ploughman  ri.ling  ou^S 
«  attache.1,  and  by  means  of  which  it  isSn 
from  one  engine  to  the  other  alternately.  Hav" 
.ng  starte<l  from  one  engine,  the  gang-plow  u«,n 
reaching  the  second  is  quickly  cilcolin^LT 

.astenedtothereturmnghai-ofrr'r.^ 
reversed  so  that  ail  the  furrews  may  be  U  r^^^ 

n  tlK,  same  direction.  l>n  its  coming  bacT  to 
tlie  first  engine,  the  opemtions  of  disconn^tin^ 
-fasten  ng  and  reveling  are  repeaTd  -^d  S 
two  engines  are  simultaneously  advanid  1  " 

he  liea-Hands,  as  many  feet  as  may  be  equ«J  to 
the  width  of  all  the  A.rrows  thrown  by  ^1^ 
on  Its  trip  out  and  return.     The  ploughing  U 

Mh,  field  IS  completed.  In  the  field  looomcii  e 
sys  em,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  engine,  as  its  n^l 
indicates,  moves  over  all  the  land  to  be  plougird 
O-uwing  after  It  a  gang,  usually  of  elglft  pio'!:'' 
Tljese  two  systems  are  as  distinct  as  those  by 
Which  rairoad  trains  have  been  propdte^ 'j 
lieavvprfldPQ  otwi  .!,„<•.-».,.       .  »^.   *^'^"  up 


munication  from  the  American  agent  of  Thom- 
son's patent  Road  Steamer,  (a  cut  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,)  would  seem 
to  show  that  our  English  cousins  are  abandon- 
ing the  system  for  which  they  have  so  long  con- 
tended, and  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  on 
this,  as  on  some  otlier  subjects,  thai  Americans 
are  right: — 

The  great  success  of  these  traction  engines 
is  due  principally  to  the  ingenious  wheels,  in- 
vented by  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  great  difliculties  hitherto 
experienced  in  road  locomotives,  has  been  in  llie 
wheels.  Although  tliey  could  be  made  to  run 
at  a  liigh  speed,  even  when  carrying  several 
persons,  the  moment  they  attempted  to  j^uH  a 
load,  their  wheels  slipped,  and  they  became  use- 
less. To  overcome  this,  teeth  were  inserted  in 
tlie  rim  of  the  wheels,  but  these  soon  destroyed 
the  roads  and  could  not  be  tolerated.  Then 
adhesion  to  the  road  was  tried  to  be  gained  by 
using  heavy  engines,  but  these  could  not  cross  a 
soil  spot  in  the  road  without  sinking  and  be- 
coming helpless.  Besides  which,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  drive  tliem  with  gearing;  but  as  no 
springs  could  be  used  with  gearing,  they  soon 
shook  this  madiine  to  pieces.* 

In  the  patent  elastic  tire  all  these  difiiiculties 
are  overcome,  and  the  road  steamer  moves  oH 
with  its  heavy  loads  over  all  kinds  of  roads, 
without  slipping,  damaging  the  roads  or  injuiing 
its  machinery.  The  weight  of  tlie  engine  com- 
presses the  rubber  tire  and  causes  it  to  spread 
out  upon  the  road,  so  that  instead  of  a  mere 
line  of  contact  between  the  tire  and  the  road, 
tliere  is  broad  hold  upon  the  gi-ound,  as  large  as 
an  elepliant's  foot  and  quite  as  elastic.  This 
gives  the  necessary  bite  upon  the  road,  and  no 
load  can  make  it  slip  even  on  tlie  steepest  hills. 
This  same  elastic  cushion,  under  each  wheel, 
prevents  its  sinking  upon  soft  roads  and  enables 
it  to  run  over  ordinary  fields  with  perfect  ease. 
The  motion,  when  riding  on  the  road  steamer, 
is  the  same  as  if  running  upon  rails  of  India 
rubber,  and  the  machinery  consequently  runs 
with  smoothness  and  freedom  from,  jarring  or 
jolting. 

During  the  past  two  years  numbers  of  these 
steamers  have  been  working  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  giving  such  satisfaction  that  now 
over  seventy  are  being  built  to  order  for  various 
purposes.  Those  lieing  built  in  this  country 
are  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the 
nee<ls  of  transportation  companies,  mine  own- 
ers, farmers,  etc.  They  will  draw  sevenU  hea- 
vily loaded  wagons  over  any  ordinary  road  at 
the  same  speed  as  liorses,  and  at  half  tlie  cost. 
Tliey  are  always  ready,  and  under  no  expense 
when  not  lx?ing  used ;  require  but  few  repaire ; 
can  be  worked  twenty-four  Iioure  each  day,  and 
can  turn  as  quickly  and  in  as  little  space  as 
horses.  The  easy  and  quiet  way  in  which  tliey 
cross  a  field,  harnessed  to  a  gang  of  seven  plows, 
must  be  seen  lo  be  believed.  No  starting, 
jerking  or  baulking,  but  a  steady,  untiring  pull, 
which  they  can  keep  up  for  twenty-four  liours 
per  day.  By  a  simple  movement  of  two  lian- 
illes,  tlie  wlieels  are  disconnected,  and  the  en- 
gines can  then  be  used  for  driving  threshing 
machines,  saws,  or  other  machinery. 

Tlie  following  description  of  Fawkes'  Ame- 
rican Steam  Plow,  (tlie  cut  of  which  is  loaned 
by  the  Polytechnic  College,)  was  contributed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  tlie  Albany  Culti- 
rator,  for  Sejit.,  1859,  and  subsequently  re- 
printed in  tlie  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Agriatllure  for  1867,  page  258: — 

The  body  of  tlie  engine  consists  of  one  liori- 
zontal,  quadrangular  frame  of  iron,  alxiut  12 
feet  long  by  8  wide,  which  rests  nixni  flie  axles 
of  a  roller.  This  roller,  which  is  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  six  feet  tong,  is  the  driving-wlieel  of 
the  engine.  In  front  of  tlie  roller,  and  bolteti 
within  tlie  frame,  is  tlie  boiler,  which  is  upright, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  pipe,  and  so  con- 
structed that  steam  may  lie  got  up  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Thirty  minutes,  however,  are  usually 
required.  Over  and  behind  the  driving-roller  is 
a  water  tank,  which  is  of  the  entire  width  of  tlie 
engine  frame,  contains  12  barrels,  sufflcienl  to 
supply  the  boiler  for  five  hours,  and  is  so  situated 
that  when  it  and  the  boiler  are  ftill,  they  coun- 
terbalance each  otlier  upon  the  roller.  Allaclicd 
to  the  frame  in  front  of  the  boiler,  and  tapering 
forwards  and  slightly  upwards  like  the  Iiow  of  a 
boat,  is  a  sheet-iron  receptacle  for  coal.  Here  is 
also  a  seat  for  the  fireman,  the  whole  bow  rest 
Ing  on  two  guide  wheels,  of  15  inclies  tread  and 

•  Springs  are  used  on  flel.l  locomotives  in  tliln 
country.  See  last  number  of  "  Practical  Farmer," 
page  2d. 


FAi;^Ji:ES'    AMERICAIV    SXE-A.M:    PLOW. 


four  feet  in  diameter.  Boiled  to  the  under  side 
t>f  the  frame,  as  frequently  seen  in  locoinotivas, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  upright  boiler,  are  the 
cyliiidei-8,  each  nine  inches  diameter  and  15-inch 
stroke,  the  piston  rods  of  which  are  so  geared 
to  the  crank  of  tlie  roller,  that  it  revolves  once 
for  every  six  strokes  of  tlie  piston,  (ireat  regu- 
larity of  motion,  increase  of  motive  jxiwer,  and 
control  over  movement  of  the  engine  backwards 
and  forwards,  are  secured  by  this  arrangement; 
while  the  guide  wheels,  which  may  be  turned  at 
pleasure  by  a  steering  wheel  in  charge  of  the 
engineer,  almost  at  right  angles  under  the  1k)w 
of  the  machine,  jx^rmit  it  lo  turn  in  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  en- 
gine, 18  feet.  By  a  small  independent  "  donkey 
engine,"  which  is  placxjd  between  the  tank  and 
boiler,  the  latter  may  be  filled  from  the  former, 
or  the  tank  itself  be  supplied  through  a  hose 
from  a  well  or  brook. 

Into  the  beams  projecting  from  the  rear  of  the 
engine,  pulleys  are  let,  over  which  chains  pass, 
wiiereby  a  gang  of  eight  14-inch  prairie  plows  is 
suspended ;  a  wheel  on  the  beam  of  each  plow 
regulates  as  usual  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and 
tlie  wliole  gang  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
lever  within  reach  of  the  fireman,  wlio,  with  the 
engineer,  constitutes  the  entire  force  needed  to 
work  the  engine  and  plows. 

The  machine  was  tested  on  timothy  sod  which 
had  not  been  ploiiglied  for  seven  yeai-s.  At  a 
given  signal  from  the  whistle  the  fireman  low- 
ered the  plows  to  the  ground,  which  having  en- 
tered, lliey  were  drawn  forwanl  up  an  incline 
of  about  seven  d^jees.  Tliey  were  lifted 
promptly  at  the  mai^in  of  tlie  land  appropriated 
lo  the  trial,  the  machine  turning  easily  ;  again 
they  were  lowered,  and  the  ploughing  iesunie<l 
in  as  short  a  time  as  could  have  l)een  done  with 
a  single  plow  and  a  pair  of  horses. 

The  mean  rate  of  speed  was  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  tlie  unite<l  furrows  were  nine  feet  four 
incites  wide ;  a  strip  four  miles  long,  nine  feel 
four  Indies  wide,  equals  107,120  square  feet, 
which,  divided  by  tlie  numlier  of  feet  in  an  acre, 
gives  almost  exactly  4  3-10'Jis  acres  per  hour. 

The  aspect  of  tlie  great  question  of  cultivating 
by  steam  brightens  as  it  is  contracted  to  fewer 
points,  and  was  never  so  liopeful  as  at  present. 
The  controversy,  no  longer  between  rival  sys- 
tems, will  turn  on  tlie  conslniction  of  tlie  liest 
locomotive  for  field  and  common  roads.  Here, 
Thomson  Insists  th.it  there  is  nothing  like  nib- 
ber  for  the  tires  of  driving-wheels. — Fawkes 
claims  that  a  tire  of  hard  wood  answers  per- 
fectly when  the  grain  nins  parallel  with  tlie  axles 
of  the  wheels  and  these  are  united  so  as  to  form 
a  large,  slightly  convex  drum;  while  Hev- 
DRicK  adopts  wooden  tires,  and  says  that  nib- 
ber  is  better  in  the  springs  than  on  the  wheels. 

The  settlement  of  tliese  and  other  minor 
points  involves  no  great  expenditure  either  of 
time  or  money,  and  when  they  shall  have  been 
settled,  then,  In  the  light  of  the  adage,  "  Spade 
lalwr  is  the  perfection  of  husbandry,"  we  shall 
enter  upon  tlic  discussion  of  the  next  great  ques- 


tion. Can  we,  through  the  potcer  of  steam,  sub- 
stitute the  spade  for  theplotcf 

A.  Lj.  E.. 
Polytechnic  College,  Jan.  16,  1870. 

[TT-Mr.  D.  D.  Wi  ixiamsox,  of  No.  32  Broad- 
way, New  York,  holds  the  patents  for  this  coun- 
try, and  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing 
Thomson's  Road  Steamei-s. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
AORICULTURAL  ECONOMY. 
The  Consumption  of  Farm  Producto. 

Althoihjh  it  is  asserted  that  a  large  pn)por- 
tion  of  tlie  food  of  plants  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  experimental  tests, 
very  much  is  obtained  from  the  soil ;  so  that,  it 
it  vei-y  plain  that  unless  the  same  elements  are 
in  some  way  relumed  to  the  soil,  which  are  .ap- 
propriated by  any  particular  class  of  plants,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  growth  of  such  chiss  of 
plants  is  concerned,  if  pursued  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  soil  will  be  exhausted  of  these  elements 
necessary  to  its  successful  growth.  Here  then 
lies  the  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  or  bar- 
renness of  many  soils,  and  evidence  that  the 
cause,  as  above  staled,  will  be  found  in  those 
barren  fields  which  are  reputed  to  be  tlie  corn 
grounds  of  tlie  Indians,  where  from  successive 
cropping,  the  land  is  perfectly  exhausted.  A 
similar  coui-se  pursued  by  the  farmers  of  the 
present  day,  will  produce  like  results.  And 
with  only  the  acaimulatlon  of  elements  fiir- 
nisliod  the  earth  by  means  of  rains  or  tlie  disin- 
tegration of  HK'ks,  the  time  RHjulred  to  restore 
a  barren  field  to  fruitfulness  woidd  be  far  distant 
in  the  future. 

There  is,  very  wisely,  a  sort  of  law  of  com- 
pensation in  nature,  that  regiilates  tlie  return  of 
fertilizers  to  tlie  earth  when  left  unmolested  by 
man :  for  while  tlie  giant  oak  abstracts  a  certain 
amount  of  nourishment  from  tlic  soil,  a  portion 
of  which  it  retains  in  its  trunk,  it  also  rcwives 
much  from  the  atmosphere  which  is  contained 
within  its  foliage,  which  at  tlie  proper  time  n;- 
lurns  to  earth,  thus  repaying  the  borrowed 
capital. 

The  same  principle  relates  lo  the  use  of  green 
crops  for  fertilizing  purposes,  for  whii'h  all  of 
the  matter  extracted  from  the  soil,  by  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  is  returned  to  it ;  to  this  is  also 
added  that  received  from  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  it  is  a  practice  among  many  farmers,  to 
dispose  of  very  much  that  is  cullivalcd  upon 
the  farm,  which  is  unsafe  farm  economy,  unless 
artificial  fertilizere  are  returned,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  taking  away  the  i'lcnionts  they  have 
been  drawing  from  the  soil.    Thus  the  selling ' 


off"  of  any  accumulation  of  hay  is  poor  econo- 
my ;  and  so  in  fact  of  any  direct  product  of  the 
soil ;  and  even  in  some  cases,  the  indirect  pro- 
ducts, such  as  milk. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  agricultural  economy  demands 
that  the  hay  and  straw  should  be  fed  out  on  the 
fann,  and  if  there  is  an  accumulation,  instead 
of  selling  that,  purchase  stock  sufficient  to  con- 
sume it,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  its  substance 
shall  be  returned  to  the  fann  as  excrementitioiis 
or  urinary  matter,  which  should  be  returned  to 
the  soil. 

And  if  a  portion  of  tlie  stock  goes  to  make  a 
dairy,  it  is  equally  wrong  to  sell  tlie  milk  there- 
of, when  this  too  can  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  food  to  assist  in  the  fatten- 
ing of  still  other  animals,  which  in  their  turn, 
afford  a  return  of  valuable  manure.  So  too 
should  all  tlie  grain  and  roots  be  fed  upon  tbs 
farm,  tliereby  retaining  all  that  can  possibly  be 
retained,  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  to  furnish 
food  in  turn  for  otlier  plants. 

In  fact,  nothing  but  the  carcasses  of  animals, 
or  the  products,  butter  or  clicese,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  oft"  the  premises,  unless  fruit  be  ex- 
cepted, (which  as  above  stated,  compensates  for 
whatever  it  lias  extracted,)  unless  a  return  is 
made ;  and  among  a  good  many  this  is  too  sel- 
dom the  case,  being  too  desirous  of  saving  (!) 
tlie  dollar  obtained,  rather  than  to  lose  sight  of 
it  in  expenditures  for  fertilizers. 

By  pursuing  such  a  course  as  indicated,  i.  e. 
returning  all  possible  elements  to  the  soU  by 
tlieir  natural  channels,  there  will  be  much  lees 
occasion  for  farms  to  run  down,  as  the  expres- 
sion is  frequently  used,  wiiereby  the  proprietor 
becomes  discouraged,  and  believes  his  Airtn  to 
be  unfruitful,  inducing  him  to  sell  and  aeek 
oilier  locations,  lo  experience  again  tlie  sane 
results  in  tlie  future.  W.  H.  Y. 

»  >  ■     —  — • 

n/'Mr.  La  WES,  the  IkjsI  experimental  farm- 
er ill  England,  has  tested  tlie  value  of  manure 
made  by  animals  fed  diflerenUy.    Tliese  are  bis 
conclusions ; 
A  ton  of  wlieat  bran  makes  manure  worth  $14.60 

A  ton  of  clover  !iay 0^ 

A  ton  of  oats 1,^Q 

A  ton  of  com 0,.05 

A  ton  of  meadow  liay 0.4g 

A  ton  of  oats  straw %go 

A  ton  of  wlieat  straw %jj% 
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[I^Some  men  make  a  great  flourish  abttut 
always  doing  what  tliey  believe  to  be  right,  but 
always  manage  to  believe  that  which  is  right  for 
their  own  interest. 
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BY  JOHN   WI8K,   PHILA. 

FABMEits,  as  a  general  rule,  are  more  inter- 
ested in  t\\e  changes  of  weallier  tlian  almost  any 
otlier  dass  of  men ;  and  any  one  who  has  spent 
a  goodly  portion  of  man's  allotted  time  on  earth, 
and  upon  the  farm,  witlwut  becoming  to  some 
extent  "  weatlicr-wise,"  has  lived  to  little  pur- 
pose in  the  observance  of  the  pljenoniena  lliat 
teaclics  us  bow  to  judge  of  the  weather.    To  be 
sure,  "  the  wish  is  often  father  to  the  thought," 
wlien  we  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  coming 
weatlier.    Wlien  tlie  hay  is  drying  in  tlw  field, 
we  arc  too  apt  to  think  that  there  w  ill  not  be 
much  rain  to-day,  though  the  horses  snuff  in 
tlje  breeze  and  tlje  peacock  sings  it  with  his 
darion  notes.    And  so,  too,  when  we  have  tlie 
seed  in  the  ground,  and  tlie  dust  becomes  as  dry 
as  tinder,  and  the  douds  nm  high,  we  ai-e  too 
apt  to  see  In  the  horizon  a  little  speck  portend- 
ing rain.    Such  are  some  of  tlie  deceptions  we 
endeavor  to  practise  on  ourselves,  not  only  in 
the  farming  profession,  but  in  all  the  walks  of 
life. 

But  to  come  hack  to  our  real  subject— the 
farmers'  meteorology ;— let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot,  to  some  extent,  be  as  learned  on  this 
matter  as  are  the  beasts  of  tlie  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  ah-,  and  the  Insects  of  tlie  earth.  Tliey  have 
instinctive  nuteoixilogy  Incorporated  in  tlieir  or- 
ganisms, as  we  sliall  presently  explain ;  and  ire 
have  learning  faculties,  suitetl  to  wJlaborate 
plienomena,  by  whicli  we  niay  judge  of  tlie 
coming  weather,  in  addition  to  what  we  may 
glean  from  the  inferior  animal  tribes  by  tlieir 
prognostic  exdtements. 

Pliny  asks,  "  Why  does  tlie  husbandman 
look  up  to  the  stars,  of  which  he  is  ignorant, 
whilst  every  liedge  and  tree  point  out  tlie  season 
by  the  fall  of  tlieir  leaves  ?"  And  if  the  huslwntl- 
man  will  look  to  the  plants,  they,  in  many  kinds, 
■will  tell  him  of  the  coming  rain,  as  well  as 
Pliny's  trees  and  he<l};es  tell  us  the  seasons  by 
the  springing  of  Mieir  buds  and  the  slmlding  of 
their  leaves. 

Tlie  common  ctiickteerd  has  Its  flowers  open 
from  9  in  the  morning  until  noon ;  but  if  rain 
is  near  at  hand,  they  remain  closed.  Tlie  pfm- 
jxmel  is  a  good  weather-glass,  because  It  closes 
its  flowers  hours  before  a  rain  comes.  The 
dcmdelion  Is  a  good  clock,  because  it  opens  its 
flowers  at  7  in  tlie  morning,  and  closes  them  at 
5  in  the  afternoon.  Wlien  tlie  trefoil  contracts 
its  leaves,  look  out  for  thunder-storms  and  heavy 
rains.  Tlie  chrysanthemum  doses  Its  flowers 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Indeed  there  are 
many  plants  tliat  foretell  the  coming  rain.  Lin- 
VMVB  enmnenites  forty-six  of  these  meteoric 
flowers. 

Among  the  farm  animals  tlie  pigs  may  be 
counted  as  good  rain  pnignosticators.  When 
they  gambol  aliout  with  straw  or  coni-leaves  In 
their  moutlifl,  rain  is  sure  to  follow.  Tlie  old 
Bwlne  grunts,  ^liows  uneasiness,  and  staggers  to 
the  stye.  Dog9  grow  drowsy  and  sleepy  before 
a  rain.  Before  a  rain,  water-fowls  splatter  and 
wash  more  tlian  usual.  Pigeons  wash  before  a 
ndn.  Wlien  owls  hoot  and  screech  during  a 
rmin,  it  denotes  coming  dear  weatlier.  Spiders 
are  indolent  before  rain,  but  when  during  tlie 
rain  they  become  very  lively,  and  make  some 
alterations  In  tlieir  web  late  in  tlic  afternoon,  a 
dear  and  calm  night  follows.  Flies  sting,  and 
are  more  tlian  usually  troublesome,  when  a  rain 
portends.  The  tree-frog  comes  out  and  chatters 
before  a  rain. 

Some  nervous  men  and  women  can  foretell 
rain,  because  tlieir  chillblains  and  corns  become 
irritant  at  such  times. 

The  winds,  and  the  clouds,  and  tlie  simsets 
and  sunrisings,  are  not  without  tlieir  frequent 
weatlier  prognoses.  Job  says,  a  south  wind,  or 
great  beat  in  summer,  portentls  a  wbirlwind,— 


evitli;iiiiy  meaning   a  thumlergnst.      An«l   the 
writer  of  this,  has  learned    that  we    have   in 
this  latitude,  all  tlie  year  roinid,  a  wind  above 
from  tlie  south-west,  and  another  lower  down 
from  the  north-west,  and  that  when  the  south 
wind  gels  undcmeuth  the  north-wester,  rain 
will  suiely  follow.     An  o^st  wind,  8wt>eping  In 
under  these  westerly  currents,  brings  rain  or 
snow  when  It  gets  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     There  the  deiiositlon  just  com- 
mences, sometimes  several  days  before  it  reaches 
our  longitude.    Many  persons  think  the  deposi- 
tion commences  eastwardly,  but  that  is  a  mis- 
take.   The  upj)er  westerly  currents  ti-all  the  wet 
meteor  towanls  the  east. 

When  the  sky  looks  deeply  blue,  and  fleeting 
clouds  are  dissolving  as  they  move  along,  dry 
weather  will  follow.  When  mists  form  on  low 
grounds,  and  on  meadows  In  tlie  evening,  it  is  a 
sign  of  fair  weather  for  the  next  day.  Much 
<lew  upon  the  grass  after  a  fine  day,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Wlien 
clouds  are  seen  waltzing  round  e-ach  otlier  of  a 
summer's  day,  be  sure  a  rain  storm  is  not  far 
ott".  If,  in  winter,  you  see  fleecy  douds,  being 
Ihii'k  in  tlie  midtlle  and  snowy  white  around 
the  edges,  with  the  sky  remarkably  blue  and 
clejir,  look  out  for  snow  or  chilling  rains. 

Sunset  pnignoetics  range  as  follows:  Red, 
wind  and  rain ;  yellow,  clcir  weather.  Sky 
deep  blue,  denotes  fine  weatlier;  deep  purple, 
wind  and  rain. 

These,  an«l  many  other  signs  not  mentioned, 
may  lie  appropriately  termed  the  fanner's  me- 
teorology. The  sheplicrds  of  old  were  the  astro- 
nomers, and  tlie  fanners  of  our  I  Imes  ought  to 
lie,  if  they  are  not,  tlie  meteorologists. 

Tlie  study  of  natural  phenomena  is  more  in- 
viting to  tlie  fanner  than  men  of  otlier  pursuits, 
because  he  has  a  clear  optical  sweep  of  tlie 
iR'avcns  above,  and  the  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mated nature  immediately  around  him.  A 
young  man  just  entering  the  pursuits  of  farm 
life,  ought  to  start  out  with  a  diary,  and  if  he 
does  not  carry  it  in  his  pocket,  lie  can  devote  a 
few  momenta  every  evening  before  lie  retires  to 
rest,  in  noting  weatlier  phenomena  morning, 
noon  and  evening,  especially  the  horizon  at  rise 
and  set  of  sun.  He  should  also  notice  the  con- 
dition of  his  fields  and  crops,  as  tliey  happen  to 
exhibit  unhealthy  pliases  or  otherwise ;  and  the 
deiiortment  of  the  animals  around  him  in  con- 
nection with  meteorological  disturbances ;  also 
the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  springs,  as  connected 
with  storms.  All  springs  do  not  alter  their  level 
in  such  cases,  but  nearly  all  springs  show  some 
peculiar  condition  when  a  storm  is  brewing  in 
the  womb  of  nature,  and  is  dose  at  liand. 

Such  a  diary,  with  any  other  important  dr- 
aimstances  of  worldly  matters,  kept  during  a 
farmer's  active  lifetime,  could  not  fail  to  be  worth 
more  than  it  cost  to  make  it.  It  would  become 
an  heir-loom  to  his  posterity.  It  would  be  an 
incentive  to  learning  and  improvement  to  tlie 
coming  men.  And  it  would  add  much  to  tlie 
progress  of  science,  and  the  elevation  of  farm 
life  and  rural  felicity.  Sea  captains  keep  diaries, 
called  log-books,  why  not  farmers  ? 


the  cultivator  is  run  throu-ih,  followed  by  tlie 
hoers.    This  latter  oin-raiion  affords  amusement 
for  all  the  Ikjvs  in  town,  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  earn   something  for  themselves.     By  the 
time  they  get  to  the  last  planting  the  first  plant- 
ing Is  ready  to  be  bent,  In  order  to  prevent  the 
broom  part  from  spoiling.    This  is  principally 
done  by  women.    Immediately  following  this  is 
the  harvesting.    The  stem  is  ctit  above  the  first 
joint  and  taken  to  the  dry-houses,  where  the 
seeds  are  threslied  oft'  by  means  of  a  common 
thresher.     The  feeder  holds  a  small  handful  in 
the  cylinder  till  periectly  dean,  not  letting  go. 
It  is  now  taken  and  spread  in  thin  layers  In  tlie 
dry-house.    Tlie  dry-house  is  simply  a  shed 
that  admits  of  free  ventilation.    In  a  short  time 
It  is  ready  for  baling  and  shipping.    The  harvest- 
ing commences  about  the  first  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues through  August  and  Septemlier.    In  re- 
gard to  Its  protluctiveness,  there  Is  no  single 
crop  that  yields  as  handsome  an  income  as  this. 
The  average  yield  per  aci-e  is  about  one-third  of 
a  ton,  making  two  hundred  tons  for  six  hundred 
acres.    At  $300  per  ton  this  would  amount  to 
$6,000.    From  this  wo  must  deduct  the  exjiense 
of  raising,  handling,  baling  and  carting  to  depot, 
which  would  not  exceed  $1,000,  leaving  tlie  snug 
little  sum  of  $5,000.     Thus  these  broom  corn 
farmei-s  make  a  handsome  income,  beside  giving 
employment  to  scores  of  jioor  families,   who 
would  sorely  feel  tlie  need  of  something  to  do." 
— Bucks  County  IntelUgenrer, 


\S^  At  the  late  trial  of  liiiplenieiitH  at  ITtica, 
under  the  auspices  of  tlie  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural SiKiety,  six  kimls  of  potato  diggers 
were  exhibited.  One  was  a  hand  digger,  sold 
for  $7,  with  which  the  o|ierator  threw  out  nine 
hills  of  iiotatoes  in  one  minute  aud  ten  seconds. 
■  •  ■ 

D::7"Alvah  Bekman,  Crawford  county., 
Pcniia.,  plouglied  10  Inches  deep,  planted  corn, 
May  16,  Z\  feet  each  way,  5  stalks  In  a  hill,  no 
manure,  land  a  cleared  swamp,  and  harvested 
170  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 


Fish  GulturB* 


THE  BLACK 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
BASS   IN  THE  DBLA 
WARE. 


BROOM  CORN. 


A  correspondent  In  Champaign  Co.,  Illinois, 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  tlie  mode  of 
1  planting  and  cultivating  broom  com  in  that  coun- 
ty, wliere  great  quantities  of  it  are  grown  every 
year.  "The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the 
ground  Is  dry  enough  to  permit,  is  to  dear  off  the 
stalks  of  last  year's  growth.  This  is  done  by 
bending  two  rows  together  and  setting  fire  to 
one  end.  While  some  of  the  hands  are  at  this, 
others  are  ploughing.  As  soon  as  a  small  strip 
U  plouglied  anotlier  team  goes  on  with  a  drag 
or  liarrow  to  prepare  the  ground  for  tlie  seed. — 
Ploughing  and  planting  keep  the  men  busy  till 
long  in  June,  thus  thousands  of  acres  arc  planted 
iu  a  season.    As  soon  as  the  first  planting  Is  up, 


I  am  glad,  Bfr.  Editor,  to  see  that  in  several 
of  your  autumn  numbers  you  have  alluded  in 
such  commendatory  terms  to  the  project  then 
under  way,  of  stocking  tlie  Delaware  with  that 
valuable  fish,  the  black  bass.  To  those  of  your 
readers  who  have  contributed  or  wished  well  to 
the  project,  I  would  say  tliat  the  matter  has 
been  accomplished,  and  is  now  a  fixed  fact. 

On  the  25th  of  October  we  turned  Into  the 
river,  at  Easton,  about  six  hundred  fish  of  that 
species,  at  a  cost  of  68  cents  each.  The  expense 
of  the  enterprise  was  much  reduced  by  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and 
tlic  Iliiladelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
railroad  and  tlie  New  Jersey  and  Belvidere  rail- 
road Co.'s,  all  of  whom  kindly  furnished  us  free 
transportation  on  tlieir  roads. 

Since  stocking  the  Delaware,  many  projects 
have  been  set  on  foot  for  introducing  black  bass 
into  otlier  streams  in  the  neighboring  counties. 
Any  good  sized  stream  with  continuous  dams 
which  liave  prevented  tlie  ascent  of  shad  and  lier- 
rings,  and  so  lost  to  the  dwdiers  along  its  banks 
those  fish,  could  be  easily  made  prolific  of  tliis 
newly  naturalized  fish.  Tlie  Brandy  wine,  for 
instance,  which  now  furnishes  inferior  fish  for 
the  table  and  sport,  would  bo  a  very  suitable 
stream.  The  worthless  species  would  furnish 
food  for  the  bass. 

Persons  wishing  to  slock  streams  with  this 
fish,  should  address  Mr.  John  Wm.  Paokt, 
Sandy  Hook,  Washiugton  Co.,  Md.  Sandy 
llotik  Is  two  or  three  miles  below  Harper's 
Ferry.    Mr.  Pagut  catches  the  Mi  aud  kee^is 


tlicm  ((.  e.  in  a  limited  number,)  in  his  spring- 
house,  to  supply  customers.  He  can  supply  any 
number,  however,  that  may  be  required,  if  ad- 
vised of  the  applicant's  wants  in  time. 

Some  time  in  December,  Mr.  Richabd 
Wood,  who  has  a  pond  of  a  thousand  acres  or 
so,  at  MillvlUe,  New  Jersey,  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  put  In  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
which  he  had  engaged  of  Mr.  Paget.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  accomplished  the  enterprise. 

Those  put  into  the  Delaware  will  be  protected 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  be  procured  this 
winter  at  Harrisburg  and  Trenton,  untU  July, 
1873.  After  which  time — as  they  increase  ra- 
pidly— any  person  wishing  to  stock  streams  or 
mill  ponds  can  procure  the  brood  fish  near  at 
hand. 

I  have  been  frequently  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion as  to  where  tlie  ova  of  black  bass  can  be 
obtained.  It  sboiUd  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
spawn  of  any  species  of  the  perch  family — of 
which  the  bass  is  one — cannot  be  procured  by 
manipulation,  as  tliose  of  the  salmon  family, 
such  as  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  salmon,  white 
fish,  et  cetera.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  do  so  by  tlie  New  England  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, but  without  avail.  Even  if  they  could 
be,  any  disturbance  of  the  viscid  matter  in  w  hith 
the  eggs  are  enveloped,  when  exuded,  and  by 
whidi  tliey  adliere  to  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  would 
destroy  tlieir  vitality.  The  Fish  Commissioners 
alluded  to,  sliould  have  known  this  before  try- 
ing so  useless  an  experiment. 

Our  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr.  James  Wor- 
RALi,,  on  this  12th  day  of  January,  is  in  con- 
sultation with  the  New  Jersey  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, at  the  Girard  House  In  this  dty,  as  to 
tlie  proper  concurrent  legislation  of  tlie  two 
States,  for  the  resuscitation  and  imjirovement 
of  our  river  fisheries.  We  hope  that  good  re- 
sults may  attend  tlieir  deliberations. 

We  are  a  very  slow  people  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  one  Fish  Commissioner,  while  every 
State  east  of  us  has  two.  We  have  been  fight- 
ing tlie  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  (and  have  been 
nonsuited,)  to  compel  that  corporation  to  build 
fisli-ways  over  dams  which  our  own  Common- 
wealth constructed,  while  Massachusetts  has  i^i- 
propriated  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
to  build  such  fish-ways  lierself  and  improve  the 
rivers  otiierwise,  that  she  may  restore  the  fish 
food  of  which  she  deprived  her  citizens  by 
granting  the  right  to  place  such  obetnictions  in 
the  highways  of  salmon,  shad  and  herring. — 
We  have  been  "  going  to  do"  something,  but  as 
yet  have  only  legislated  for  the  Susquehanna,  as 
if  the  Ddaware  could  take  care  of  itsdf.  Yet 
we  hope  now  for  better  things. 

I  may  continue  this  subject  of  river  fisheries, 
into  which  I  liave  very  naturally  fallen,  in  some 
subsequent  number  of  the  "  I*ractical  Farmer." 
I  condude  by  asking  you  to  insert  the  enckised 
slip,  from  the  Nete  York  Citizen,  to  show  what 
New  York  is  doing  for  its  dlizens. 

TlIADDEUS  NOBRIS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ni 


For  the  Practical  Karmer. 
THE  GAME  OF  CROQUET. 

No.  S. 


The  Commissioners  of  t'lsheries  of  the  State 
of  New  York  liereby  give  notice  tliat  they  tan 
now  furnish  black  bass,  young  bidllieads  or  cat- 
fish, white  bass  and  rock  bass,  roach,  perch, 
sunfish  and  pike^ perch,  commonly  calted  yellow 
pike,  for  stocking  waters  in  any  part  of  this 
State,  free  of  expense.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
black  bass — the  marsh  bass  and  the  lake  bass, 
as  they  are  commonly  known.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Skth  Green,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  who  will  answer  all  Inquirit^, 
espedally  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  suitable  for  the 
waters  to  be  stocked.  Descriptions  of  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  lakes,  ponds  or  streams  should  he 
given,  so  tliat  the  Commissioner  can  judi;e  which 
is  the  best  selection ;  and  those  who  desire  fish 
must  send  a  competent  person  to  take  charge  of 
them,  as  living  fish  can  only  be  delivered  at  the 
Slate  establishment  at  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


Well,  the  piano  as  recorded  In  my  last,  duly 
arrived  at  Gwynned  station,  and  is  now  safely 
in  the  parior.  My  two  girls  have  not  yet  used 
it.  and  I  directed  it  to  be  covered  with  a  doth 
down  to  the  floor.  Since  Its  arrival  they  have 
met  me  at  meal  times  with  very  ruddy  com- 
plexions, the  result,  I  thought,  of  mortification. 
Inviting  them  in  the  parlor  a  few  days  ago,  I 
locked  tlie  door  and  put  tlie  key  In  my  pocket, 
wlien  something  like  the  following  conversation 
took  place. 

"  Giris,  you  know  that  previous  to  •  croquet 
times,'  our  23  cows  netted  us  $2300  dear  of  all 
ex|)enses,  and  our  butter  was  celebrated  in  I'hi- 
ladelphia  market,  commanding  always  the  best 
price.  Your  entire  relinquishment  of  dairy 
work  for  croquet  and  engagements  in  the  city, 
have  broken  up  the  dairy  and  led  to  tlie  sale  of 
the  farm.  I  do  not  mind  this  much,  myself, 
and  consider  you  are  the  greatest  losers,  as  some 
money  was  annually  being  laid  by  for  your 
benefit,  which  might  have  beeu  useful  to  you  in 
the  future. 

«'  As  regai-ds  the  piano,  you  know  I  object  to 
music  for  partly  tlie  same  reasons  I  do  to  cro- 
quet. It  is  too  absorbing — continually  making 
farther  encroachments  on  valuable  time,  which 
is  given  us  to  be  used,  not  abused.  Louisa, 
your  favorite  poet  says,  '  Time  wasted  is  exist- 
ence, used  is  life.'  We  see  young  ladies  who 
study  music,  often  spend  the  larger  portion  of 
their  time  at  it,  while  feeding  tlie  liungiy, 
clothing  the  naked,  instructing  the  poor, '  whom 
we  have  always  with  us,'  is  greatly  lost  sight  of. 
I  wanted  you,  if  music  was  ever  attended  to, 
that  you  shoidd  first  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
practical,  useful  and  domestic  duties;  that  your 
religious  principles  and  moral  courage  should 
be  thoroughly  establislied  by  reason  of  use,  when 
music,  croquet,  etc.,  would  all  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds  —  tlic  important  and  necessary 
duties  of  life,  in  which  all  must  bear  a  part, 
being  first  attended  to,  and  the  other  made 
secondary. 

"As  you  liave  purchased  this  piano  without 
my  consent,  and  liefore  I  thought  llie  right  time 
had  come,  I  design  that  you  shall  pay  for  it  out 
of  your  private  funds.  You  recollect,  your 
aunt  Jemima,  in  her  last  will  and  testament, 
left  you  $250  each,  on  which  I  have  been  paying 
you  luL«rest,  to  be  used  by  you  as  pin  money. 
The  principal  now  goes  to  the  piano. 

"  I  also  wish  to  call  your  attention,  my  dear 
girls,  to  the  clianges  In  the  last  six  monllis  in 
your  habits  of  life.  You  recollect  what  delight- 
ful aflernoons  and  evenings  we  liad  in  reading. 
Here  are  tlie  books  we  then  had  on  hand — all 
partly  finished,  and  the  markers  in  tliem  still, 
where  we  left  off. 

"  1st,  Tlie  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  Pliysical 
and  Metaphysical,  by  I'rofessor  Cope. 

2d,  The  History  of  tlie  Various  Expeditions 
to  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  tlie  Arguments  In 
Favor  of  an  Open  Sea  Around  tlic  Pole. 

3d,  D'Aublgne's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

4tli,  Biography  of  Wm.  Penn,  and  History 
of  the  Eaily  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

5tli,  Life  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

6th,  History  of  tlie  Huguenots. 

"These  have  all  since  remained  unopened. — 
Louisa  will  also  recollect,  that  she  used  to  visit 
once  a  week,  tlie  widow  and  three  small  chil- 
dren of  Jacob  Binder,  who  was  killed  by  the 
premature  blasting  of  a  rock.  Tlie  dothing  you 
used  to  make  for  the  children  was  a  great  assist- 
ance to  their  mother.  Then  there  is  Molly,  tlie 
poor  colored  woman,  who  is  almost  blind,  used 
to  enjoy  so  much  •  Miss  Louisa's  bowl  of  warm 
soup,'  twice  a  week;  this  is  also  stopped.  Our 
own  patch-work  Is  also  greatly  neglected,  parti- 
cularly Josiah,  the  errand  boy,  who  use  to  go  so 
often  to  the  post  office— the  seat  of  his  panta- 


loons sadly  wants  attention — and  many  other 
tiling  I  could  name ;  and  now,  girls,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  before  you  leave  this  room,  what 
employments  you  have  substituted  for  these 
(hings,  in  your  frequent  visits  to  the  city?" 

Sarah  Jane  being  capable  of  hysterics  on  an 
emergency,  I  addressed  myself  to  Louisa,  who 
replied, 

"  We  belong  to  three  societirs,v!ho  meet  every 
other  day  at  the  house  of  oui-  two  friends,  Miss 
S.  and  Miss  R." 

Q.  What  societies  are  they  ? 

A.  The  society  to  make  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren in  Abyssinia,  aud  especially  the  family  of 
Iving  Tlieodonis,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  late  war 
with  the  English. 

Q.  Name  the  other  societies. 

A.  '  TJie  Society  for  mutual  improvement,'' 
when  four  hours  are  occupied  In  reading. 

Q.  Wha!,  books,  and  by  whom  selected? 

A.  Jackson,  tlie  young  ladies'  brother,  kindly 
f)flt!retl  to  make  the  purchases  for  us,  and  he 
selected  thirty-six  of  the  latest  and  best  novels. 
He  gave  his  whole  mind  to  it,  and  tlie  bookseller 
told  him  he  had  made  a  capital  choice ;  also  a 
great  bargain,  as  tliey  cost  but  ten  cents  eadi, 
and  had  all  uniform  yellow  covers. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  society  ? 

A.  It  was  suggested  by  Jackson  that  our  third 
visit  to  the  city,  in  each  week,  shoidd  be  devoted 
to  '  innocent  recreation.^  We  walk  up  and 
down  Chestnut  street,  visit  Earle's  galleries, 
Whitman's  confectionary.  Burns'  ice  cream  sa- 
loons, and  have  a  good  time  generally.  Jackson 
alwaj'S  accompanies  us,  and  calls  our  attention 
to  tlie  different  shop  windows,  where  they  have 
taken  such  great  panes  to  attiuct  the  public. 

After  this  joke  of  Louisa,  who  inherited  the 
propensity  from  her  gi'andfather,  I  Immediately 
unlocked  the  door,  and  asking  lier  to  prejiare,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  a  fresh  bowl  of  arrow-root 
for  her  mother,  waived  all  further  enquiry  for 
anotlier  occasion. 

I  remain,  your  subscriber,  R. 

Chestnut  Level,  Montgomery  Co.  Pa. 

Oleaninga  from  Proceedings  of  the  New 
I'ork  Farmera'  Club. 


We  always  read  these  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  know  of  no  public  discussions  in  the 
country  in  which  may  be  found  so  much  really 
valuable  matter,  worth  reading  and  preserving, 
combined  occasionally  with  otlier  matter  that  is 
not  only  effete  and  exploded  long  since,  but 
purely  speailative  and  sometimes  jierfectly  ab- 
surd. The  following  letter  read  before  the  Club 
at  one  its  recent  meetings  is  practical  and  to  the 
point: 

Profit  from  Reading  the  Ct.uB  Re- 
POKT. — Nor-Keka,  Etna,  N.  Y. :  Once  I  was  a 
wandering  sheep.  I  was  born  In  tlie  Sandwich 
I.slands,  where  I  kept  store  for  a  while.  Tlien 
I  followed  the  sea.  I  came  to  this  country  in 
1861,  married  and  went  to  farming,  and  in  four 
years  lost  aliout  all  1  liad.  I  got  discouraged ; 
sold  out  with  tlie  intention  of  going  back  to 
Honolulo  again ;  but  a  kind  friend  directed  my 
attention  to  The  Tribune  and  its  agricultural 
wisdom.  After  rc.iding  the  club  reiiorts  I 
thoiiglil  I  would  try  it  again.  I  bought  75  acres 
of  lami  at  $40  per  acre,  that  people  said,  after  I 
bought,  It  was  good  for  nothing.  I  found  tlie 
soil  thin,  with  a  subsoil  that  would  hold  water 
like  a  dish,  but  tlic  Club  said  plough  deep,  and 
I  plouglied  deep,  aud  where  the  water  stootl  all 
summer  before,  is  dry  now.  The  first  year  1  got 
about  one-h.ilf  ton  of  hay  on  an  acre ;  now  I 
get  from  two  to  three  tons  of  goo<l  hay.  They 
tliought  winter  wheat  would  not  grow  here.  I 
raise  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  splendid  wheat 
per  acre,  40  to  50  of  oats,  and  50  of  com,  ami 
the  farm  is  getting  Ixitter  every  year — all  by  de<>p 
ploughing.  I  am  getting  to  like  farming,  and 
am  making  money  ;  I  can  sell  for  $05  per  acre 
now — thanks  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  a  sound 
constitution,  and  a  Christian  wife.  I  consider 
that  the  advance  of  my  land,  $25  on  75  acres, 
or  $1,875  in  all,  mainly  due  to  my  following  the 
teachings  of  M-.  Greki.ky,  and  not  running 
away  with  that  mischievous  fallacy  of  Salem 
county,  tlial  urges  three-inch  plougliing  on  the 
farmers  of  America. 


RAMBOUILLET   SHEEP. 


TiiK  following  was  handed  us  by  Dr.  Mr- 
Cmike.  It  adds  anotlier  to  the  sad  catalogue 
of  the  calaniiti(»  of  war : 

"  a  game  wliich,  were  their  siilijects  wise, 
KingH  would  not  play  at.'' — 

"Among  sheep  most  famous  for  brauty  of 
their  wool  the  Rambouillet  breed,  though  near- 
ly worthless  as  mutton,  has  always  been  distin- 
guished. Specimens  were  inported  from  Spain 
by  the  first  Napoleon,  and  on  the  fami  estab- 
lished by  Louis  XVI,  in  Rambouillet,  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  Paris,  they  were  afterwards 
carefully  crossed  and  reared  luitil  they  reached  a 
high  point  of  perfection.  Their  wool  was  that 
known  as  merino,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and 
for  that  reason  they  command  exceedingly  high 
prices.  But  now  they  are  extinct ;  they  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  The 
Mecklenburg  troops  which  were  quartered  in  tlie 
town  thought  fresh  meat  for  the  moment,  no 
matter  of  wliat  quality,  more  necessary  than  fine 
wool  for  the  future, and  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing an  order  to  send  the  sheep  to  Germany,  they 
were  condemned  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the 
soldiers.  Not  a  solitary  Iamb  or  ram  remains  to 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  its  race." 

Relation  of  Woolen  Industry  to  Agri- 
culture. 


We  have  seen  lands  in  certain  portions  of  tlie 
West  producing  wheat  so  abundantly  as  to  com- 
pel the  opening  of  railroad  lines  for  the  single 
purpose  of  transporting  their  teeming  harvests  ; 
and  have  also  seen  in  our  own  time  these  very 
lands  so  rapidly  exhausted  that  the  rails  have 
been  torn  up  for  want  of  traflic.  Such  facts 
apprise  us  that  there  is  no  secui  ily  for  continued 
fruitfulness,  even  in  our  most  fertile  States,  but 
in  a  more  provident  agriculture.  What  Is  taken 
from  the  land  must  bo  restored.  Science  gives 
us  but  little  encouragement  in  the  promise  of 
cheap  imported  or  artificial  manures.  The  guano 
beds  are  being  rapidly  exhausted.  The  experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilheht,  at 
Rotliamsted,  show  that  the  application  to  the 
land  of  sewage  from  the  cities,  from  which  so 
much  was  expected,  is  a  failure.  The  brilliant 
experiments  of  Villa,  in  France,  made  to  ex- 
hiliit  the  applicability  of  artificial  manures  in 
place  of  animal  manures,  in  countries  like 
France,  where  the  land  is  so  much  divided  as 
not  to  permit  the  profitable  culture  of  animals, 
lead  to  no  practical  results,  because  no  economi- 
cal source  of  artificial  nitrates,  phosphates,  or 
potash,  have  been  or  are  likely  to  lie  discovered. 
We  see,  but  as  through  grated  windows,  ex- 
haustless  but  practically  inacci>ssible  stores  of 
potash  in  the  granite  rocks ;  of  phosjihates  in 
beds  of  apateiite;  and  cf  nitrogen  in  the  at- 
mospliere,  or  In  the  far-off  rainless  plains  of 
Chili.  Has  not  providence  locked  up  these 
treasures,  or  removed  them  from  our  reach,  to 
compel  man,  for  his  highest  physical  good,  to 
cultivate  the  animal  which  best  suppli<»  the 
primal  necessitit^s — food,  clothing,  and  tlie  con- 
tinued enridiments  of  tlie  earth?  Tlie  bless- 
ings in  tlie  olden  time  was  given  to  him  who 
"brought  tlie  firetlings  of  his  flock,"  for  "the 
Lord  liad  res|)ect  to  AIk-I  and  his  offering." 

There  are  other  relations  'of  the  woolen  In- 
dustry to  agriculture,  much  less  broad  in  tlieir 
scope,  but  so  interesting  and  illustrative  that  I 
cannot  pass  tliem  by.  Tlie  first  which  1  allude 
to,  because  connected  with  the  topic  which  we 
have  just  considered,  is  tlie  achievement  whicli 
chemical  science  has  recently  effected  iu  saving 
the  (xitasli  cont4iined  in  the  yoke  of  fleeces  in 
such  a  form  that  It  may  be  returned  to  the  soil 
or  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  well  known  tliat  sheep 
draw  from  the  land  upon  which  they  graze  a 
consitlerable  quantity  of  potash,  which  after  cir- 
culating in  the  blood,  is  exacted  from  the  skin 


with  the  sweat,  in  combination  with  which  it  is 
deposited  In  the  wool.  The  French  chemiste 
MM.  Maumone  and  Rooelet  have  establish- 
ed quite  recently  at  the  great  seats  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  ill  France,  as  at  Rheims  and  Elbeuf, 
facU>rie£,  for  putting  the  new  industry  which  they 
have  erected  into  practical  operation.  Tliey  in- 
duce the  woolen  niannfactiueis  to  preserve  and 
sell  to  tliem  the  solutions  of  yolk  obtained  by 
the  washing  of  the  raw  fleeces  In  cold  water, 
and  iiay  such  a  price  as  encourages  the  manu- 
facturers to  wash  their  wool  methodically,  so  as  to 
enrich  the  same  water  with  the  yolk  of  a  number 
of  fleeces.  These  scourings  the  chemists  carry 
to  their  factory,  and  then  boll  them  down  to  a 
dry,  carbonaceous  residmim.  The  alkaline  salts 
remain  In  the  charred  residuum,  and  are  extract- 
ed by  lixiviation  with  water.  The  most  Import- 
ant of  the  alkalies  obtained  is  potash,  which  is 
recovered  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  It  is  com- 
puted that  If  the  fleeces  of  all  the  sheep  of 
France,  estimated  at  47,000,000,  were  subjected 
to  the  new  treatment,  France  would  derive  from 
this  source  alone  all  the  potash  she  requires  in 
the  arts,  enough  to  make  about  12,000  tons  of 
commercial  carbonate  of  pota<ili,  convertible  into 
17,500  tons  of  saltpetre,  which  would  charge 
1,870,000,000  cartridges.  So  that  the  inoffensive 
sheep,  the  emblem  of  jieace,  can  be  made  to 
supply  the  chief  muniment  of  war.  The  obvi- 
ous lesson  from  these  facts,  to  the  sheep  fanner, 
is  to  wash  fleeces  at  home,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wash  water,  so  rich  in  potash,  may  be  dis- 
tribut/?d  upon  the  land  as  liquid  manure. — Joiur 

L.  Hates. 

■  ♦  ■■ 

For  tlie  Practical  Farmer. 

The  Age  of  Sheep  as  Indicated  by  tha 
Teeth. 

The  slieep,  like  some  otlier  animals,  occasion- 
ally show  considerable  discrepancy,  not  only  at 
birth,  but  up  to  the  time  when  age  cannot  be  • 
told  by  the  denta.  However,  as  a  general  indi- 
cation, we  have  tlie  following  appearances  from 
birth  till  mature  age,  or  when  as  an  adult. — 
The  lamb  at  birth  is  seen  with  or  without  two 
front  incisors;  but  by  the  eighth  month,  in 
either  case,  will  have  a  full  mouth,  or  eight 
teeth,  which  continue  to  grow  till  about  fiflMu 
months,  or  a  month  or  two  later  the  two  central 
teeth  drop  out :  and  at  two  years  tlieir  succes- 
sors are  lai^  and  full  grown.  Between  two 
and  three  years  old  the  next  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  two  central  ones  are  also  dropped  or  shed, 
and  by  tlie  completion  of  latter  age  there  will 
be  found  four  fidl  grown  teetli  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  (lower  jaw  of  course)  mouth. 

This  process  goes  on  and  in  tlie  same  way, 
till  five  years  of  age,  when  all  the  teeth  are  fully 
developed.  Thus  the  sheep  attains  a  full  mouth 
just  one  year  earUer  than  the  horse  and  even 
than  the  ox.  Like  the  horse,  at  eight  years  old 
the  front  teeth  present  one  uniform  appearance, 
so  does  the  sheep  at  five  years.  This  result 
fully  confirms  tlie  views  of  eminent  physiolo- 
gists. Inasmuch  as  the  longevity,  (not  consider- 
ing acddent  or  disease,)  of  tlie  various  species 
of  tlie  animal  world,  is  governed  by  tlie  length 
of  time  each  animal  as  its  species  require  to 
complete  the  process  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  its 
frame  or  stnicture. 

To  the  interested  in  matters  of  the  age  of 
slieep,  as  is  told  by  tlieir  teeth,  deviations  from 
tlie  normal  or  ualiu-al  coiulitiou  will  be  often 
seen  just  as  we  find  it  in  liorses  with  slielly  teeth 
or  teeth  not  of  good  formation  and  development. 
The  outside  or  milk  teeth  will  also  be  occasion- 
ally seen  in  all  classes  of  mammalia  the  same, 
and  are  not  reliable  or  indicative  of  age.  Heuce 
at  large  sales  of  horses  tlie  age  U  never  guaran- 
teed on  this  as  well  as  on  some  other  accounts 
not  necessary  for  me  liere  to  mention.  The 
five  year  old  slieep's  mouth  will  remaiu  in  this 
full  development  for  about  two  years;  after 
which  decay  will  be  both  gradual  and  progres- 
sive. Hence  the  necessity  to  have  all  animals 
of  a  certain  age  fattened  before  it  is  too  late. 

R.  McCJLtRi;,  V.  b.,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Section  or  Trophy  Tomato,  fVom  a  I*liotog:i*apli. 


The^  above  Is  a  good  representaUon  of  this  celebrated  tomato,  whose  goo<l  qtialities  as  regards  size,  solidity  and  prolific  bearing,  would  seem  to 
have  been  established  and  confirmed  by  many  years  cultivation.  The  Trophy  tomato,  like  a  fine  Short-Horn,  may  be  said  to  have  a  pedigree — 
producing  like  itself.  Single  specimens  have  weighed  1 1  lbs.,  the  proportions  of  seed  and  water  being  very  small,  whkh,  with  the  great  weight  of 
the  fruit,  causes  it  to  cut  like  a  round  of  l)eef. 


THE  MESSENGER  HORSE. 


A  friend  of  the  "  I*ractical  Fanner"  in  Buclcs 
county,  N.  P.  Bkower,  Esq.,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  tlie  Messenger  stock,  has  sent  us  an 
engraving  and  description  of  tlie  original  im- 
ported Messenger.  He  seems  to  have  l)een  im- 
ported by  Mr.  13eboer,  and  lauded  in  New 
York  in  17&1,  liaving  been  bred  by  John 
Pbatt,  Esq.,  of  New  Market.  His  pedigree  is 
as  follows : 

"  Messenger  gr.  was  got  by  Mambrino,  dam 
by  Turf,  Kegidus,  Starling,  Fox  (dam  of  Snap), 
Gipeey  by  Itey  Bolton,  «  Duke  of  New  Castle's 
Turk;'  Byerly  Turk,  Laffijlet  Barb,  Mace's 
While  Tiu^k,  natimil  Barb  mare." 

A  letter  from  one  of  his  former  owners  says, 

«  Mesxenger,  when  landed,  was  a  light  dapple 
grey,  btit  afterwards  Ijecame  white.  He  had  a 
large  full  black  eye,  remarkably  brilliant.  Jlis 
movement  and  action  were  elegant ;  his  stand- 
ing never  can»le89.  I  never  saw  him  resting  on 
three  legs,  wl)etl)er  tlje  ground  was  rough  or 
smooth ;  he  always  stood  upon  it  prompt,  erect 
and  lofty." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie  was  taken  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  stood  two  seasons  at  Neshamony 
Bridge,  not  far  from  Biistol.  After  which,  he 
was  purchased  by  Henry  Astor,  of  New 
York,  and  remained  two  seasons  at  Long  Island, 
from  whence  lie  was  taken  to  Ducliess  county, 
N.  Y.  The  fartliest  point  south  he  ever  stoo<l 
was  Cooper's  Ferry,  opposite  I'hiladelphia. 

He  died  on  Long  Island,  at  the  farm  of 
T0WN8END  Cook,  Jan.  28th,  1808. 

No  more  valuable  horse,  in  improving  the 
stock  of  the  country,  was  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Wlierever  known  the  Mes- 
senger stock  is  considered  tmrivalled  for  speed, 
endurance,  long  life,  and  making  a  prime  road- 
ster and  coacli-horse ;  and  a  cross  with  it  has 
always  developed  wiwit  is  known  as  the  Ameri- 
cao  liorse  of  all  work,  willing  and  ready  lor  any 
service  to  which  he  may  be  put. 


articuUural. 


EFFECTS  OF  BLUE  LIGHT. 

BY    WALTER    ELDER, 
LANDACAPB  OARDKNKB,  PUILADKLPUIA,  PA. 


sun  in  summer,  should  in  his  mature  years  be 
the  first  to  acquaint  the  public,  some  yeers  ago, 
through  tlie  press,  that  Gen.  I*ijsasonton  had 
eclipsed  liis  invention,  by  the  use  of  blue  glass. 


General  Pleasonton,  in  his  very  able  and 
scientific  essay  on  the  atlvantages  of  blue  light, 
publislied  in  the  December  number  of  the  "  Prac- 
tical Farmer,"  did  not  inform  his  readers  of  tlie 
beneficial  eflects  which  blue  glass,  in  his  exotic 
grapery,  has  upon  the  vines  growing  therein. 
This  is  owing  to  his  habit  of  seldom  praising 
his  own  things.  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor 
of  his  rural  estate,  the  past  seven  years,  and 
have  specially  observed  tlie  effects  of  blue  glass 
in  tlie  vinery.  Every  eighth  row  of  panes  in 
the  roof  is  indigo  blue  glass ;  il^  shade,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  roof,  expands  and  mixes  with 
tlie  white  light,  so  that  the  whole  light  is  of  a 
sky  blue  color,  while  tlie  immediate  stiade  travels 
with  tlie  sun.  Tlie  blue  light  so  softens  the  ra- 
diancy of  tlie  sun's  rays  in  summer,  the  house 
does  not  get  so  oppressively  hot  on  clear  days, 
nor  so  dull  on  cloudy  days,  as  other  glass  struc- 
tures whose  roofs  are  smeared  with  whitewash. 
Tlie  temperature  and  light  are  more  uniform 
by  reason  of  blue  glass ;  the  vines  grow  more  lux- 
uriantly, the  leaves  are  lai^er  and  darker  green, 
the  pi-oduce  of  fruit  Is  greater  and  of  better 
quality.  Mildew,  ithritel  and  shank  have  not 
yet  troubled  them ;  and  by  syringing  the  vines 
at  the  proper  times,  with  water  impregnated 
with  fresh  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  insects 
have  been  kept  almost  extinct.  General  success 
is  the  reward  thereof. 

In  is  remarkable  that  RonKRT  BriST,  sen'r, 
nuiserj-maii,  who  first  suggested,  when  he  was  a 
youth,  the  practice  of  wliilewashiiig  the  ro«jls  of 
glass-houses  to  save  plants  from  the  scorching 


LIST  OF  FRX7ITS. 


Although  the  fruits  specially  adapted  for 
one  section  are  not  necesssarily  adapted  for  all 
otliers,  we  publish  the  following  list  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Growers'  Society,  at  its  last  annual  session  at 
Lancaster  city.  The  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Society,  and  was  presented  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Samuel  W.  Noble,  of  Jen- 
kintown,  is  chairman.  He  had  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  fruit  growers  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  report  embraced  a  summary  of 
informatkin  from  every  quarter. 

This  Pamphlet  Report  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Fruit  Growers'  Society,  for  1867, 1868  and  1869^ 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  list,  has 
just  been  issued. — 

APPLES. — Best  12  varieties,  ripening  as  fol- 
lows :  3,  summer — 3,  fall — 0,  winter. 
SuMMEB. — Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Bough. 

Fall. — Maiden  Blush,  Porter,  White  Doctor. 

Winter. — Fallawater,  Smith's  Cider,  Bald- 
win, Smokehouse,  Ridge  Pippin,  Long  Island 
lUissett. 

ORCHARDS.— How  prepared,  planted,  culti- 
vated and  best  situation. 

It  is  recommended  to  prepare  the  ground  with 
deep  fallow,  or  corn  and  potatoes  well  manured 
the  previous  season ;  plough  deep  and  plant  30 
feet  apart;  cultivate  with  potatoes  or  other 
growing  crojis  to  keep  tlie  soil  open  and  mellow, 
afterward  keep  in  good  condition  by  manuring 
frequently  aT;d  not  allowing  tlie  ground  to  re- 
main iu  grass  more  than  one  or  two  years  at  a 


time ;  tor  by  letting  it  remain  in  grass  the  roofs 
are  encouraged  to  come  near  the  surface,  and 
then  ploughing  deep  and  cutting  them  ofi",  the 
trees  are  much  more  injured  than  by  frequent 
shallow  cultivation.  Best  situation,  good  loamy 
soil  well  dialned,  with  protection  from  the  cold 
winds  by  natural  or  artificial  shelter.  Some 
recommend  planting  where  the  rains  cause  fre- 
quent surface  deposits ;  neither  cultivation  nor 
manuring  are  needed  under  these  circumstances. 
PEARS.— Best  12  varieties  (Standards)  ripening 
as  follows ;  3,  summer— 6,  fall — 3,  winter. 

Summer.— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Osband's  Sum- 
mer, Tyson. 

Fall.— Bartlett,  Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Howell,  Urbaniste,  Sheldon. 

Winter. — Lawrence,  is  the  only  one  general- 
ly recommended,  but  some  notice  the  Vicar  of 
Wiiikfield  and  Winter  Nells, 

To  those  desiring  a  large  collection,  are  recom- 
mended the  Julienne,  Bi-andywine,  Mannhig's 
Eii7abeth,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurre  Bosc,  BufTum  and  Rutter. 

PEARS.— Best  6  varieties  (Dwarfs). 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  Belle  Lucrative,  BufTum, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Ilowel. 

STANDARD  TREES.— How  planted,  with  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  after  adture. 

Same  as  for    other  orchards,  except  closer 
planted,  20  to  25  feet  apart. 
DWARF  TREES.— How  planted  and  cultivated, 
and  are  they  profitable  for  general  culture. 

Ground  prepared  by  ploughing  and  subsoil- 
ing.  The  Pear  should  be  budded  near  the 
root  of  the  Quince,  so  that  the  point  of  the 
union  can  be  covered  with  earth  without  plant- 
ing very  deep,  thus  preventing  the  borer  from 
entering  tlie  Quince.  Keep  the  soil  well  culti- 
vated. 

PEACHES.— Best  10  varieties,  with  tlie  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  how  planted  and  pruned, 
how  to  prevent  the  yellows  and  curl  of  the 
leaf. 

Hale's  Eariy,  Troth's  Eariy,  Crawford's 
Early,  Large  Early  York,  Old  Mixon  free,  Sus- 
quehanna, Stump  the  World,  Ward's  Late  free, 
Crawford's  Late,  Smock. 

Dry  warm  soil,  and  well  cidtivated,  seem 
essential  to  success  in  Peach  growing.  Plant 
from  15  to  20  feet  apart,  prune  with  low  heads  ; 
no  prevention  or  cure  for  the  yellows,  but  to 
destroy  all  trees  as  soon  as  they  appear  diseasc<l, 
thus  preventing  it  from  spreading  to  otlier  trees, 
whteh  it  is  thought  it  does  by  the  pollen  of  the 
blossom  and  by  contact  of  the  roots ;  curl  of  the 
leaf  is  thought  to  be  produce<l  by  cold  early  in 
the  spring,  and  that  shelter  prevents  it.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  yellows  will  not  soon  affect 
trees  on  light  dry  sandy  soil  in  any  climate, 
when  the  mercury  does  not  fall  below  zero. 
QUINCES.— Which  are  the  best  and  most 
profitable  varieties,  liow  cultivated  and  bow 
to  prevent  attacks  of  the  borer. 

Orange  is  recommended  as  tlie  best,  the  An- 
gers is  a  later  variety  and  tlie  friiit  keeps  better 
than  tlie  orange;  sometimes  succeeds  well. — 
Prevent  the  borer  by  wrapping  tarred  felt  such 
as  is  used  for  roofs  of  buildings,  round  the  tree 
8  inches  above  the  groimd  and  2  beneath  in  the 
spring,  remove  in  the  fall  to  harden  the  wood. 
PLUMS,  APRICOTS  AND  NECTARINES. 
Which  are  the  best  varieties,  how  cultivated 
and  liow  to  prevent  the  black  knot  and  the 
attacks  of  tlie  Curculio. 

PI.UM— Yellow  Gage,  Jefferson  and  Richland. 

Apricots — Moorpark,  Breda  and  Peach. 

Nectarines — Not  much  cidtivated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fruit  being  generally  destroyed  by 
the  Curailio. 

The  Yellow  Gage,  in  the  list  above,  is  a 
distinct  fndt  from  the  old  variety  of  that  name, 
it  is  cidtivated  in  Lancaster  county,  and  described 
as  the  earliest  and  most  desirable  of  all  tlieir 
plums.    Black  Knota—hcgiu  in  time  and  cut 


them  ofi"  and  burn  them,  and  tliey  can  be  sub- 
dued.   No  known  prevention  from  the  Curculio, 
except  jarring,  shaking  down  on  slieets  or  clotlis, 
and  destroying  tliem,  and  being  careful  to  pre- 
vent them  from  propagating  from  the  fallen 
fruit  which  has  been  stung. 
CHERRIES.— Which  are  the  best  6  varieties 
for  table  use,  and  3  for  cocAlng,  and  how  to 
prevent  tlie  splitting  of  the  bark  and  black 
knots  and  the  attacks  of  birds  and  insects. 
Beat  Six- Black  Tartarian,  I'urple  Guigne, 
Gov.  Wood,  Bleeding  Heart,  Yellow  Spauisli, 
May  Duke. 

Three  for  Cooking— Edr\y  Richmond,  Eng- 
lish Morello,  Late  Kentucky. 

For  cracks  of  the  bark,  it  is  recommended  as 
a  preventive  to  slit  it  in  tlie  ttth  mon. ;  but  the 
killing  of  the  bark  on  the  south-west  side  is 
generally  caused  by  the  sun  shining  on  the  bark 
in  winter,  when  the  tree  is  irozen,  and  suddenly 
thawing  it,  which  can  be  prevented  by  heading 
low  or  otlierwise  protecting  it.  To  pievent  the 
attack  of  birds,  provitle  plenty  of  fiuit  for  the 
birds  and  youi-selves,  and  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
Mullxirries  and  eaily  varieties  of  Mazzards  for 
fliis  puqiose. 

NATIVE  GRAPES.— Best  6  varieties  for  table 
use;  best  3  varieties  for  wine;  with  de- 
scription of  new  sorts,  including  the  wood, 
foliage  and  fruit. 

Bext  varietien  for  table  vne. — Ilaitford  Pro- 
lific, Concord,  Clinton,  Martha. 

For  wine. — Clinton,  Ives. 

No  description  of  newer  varieties  have  been 

received,  but  some  of  the  Rogere'  Seedlings  are 

reported  favorably  in  some  sections. 

SOIL — How  prepared,  vines  planted  and  pruned, 

with  after  cultiue ;  best  form  of  trellis  and 

best  mode  of  keeping  grains. 

A  good  dry  alluvial  soil  is  considered  best. 

Clay  soils  do  not  do  as  well  as  those  of  a  looser 

nature,  prepared  by  plougliing  and  sulwoiling. 

Give  plenty  of  room  on  the  trellis,  cut  out  the 

old  and  weak  wood,  and  let  the  strong  canes  run 

and  bear.    A  self-stistaining,  self-bracing  trellis 

is  said  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  formed  of 

cliestnut  poles  11  feet  long,  planted  8  feet  apart, 

two  rows  leaning  towards  each  other  and  fitting 

together  at  the  top,  like  rafters  to  a  building, 

and  nailed  to  a  strong  board,  the  end  posts 

f^       braced  to  the  next  one,  then  wires  stretched 

'^       from  end  to  end  like  the  lath  on  a  house.     This 

trellis  cannot  fall  down  or  blow  over,  the  vines 

run  ip  its  inclined  sides  and  fall  over  tlie  other 

8ide  at  tli^  top,  which  has  a  teudency  to  check 

tlieir  growth. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES.— Best  6  vaiieties,  ripen- 
ing, early,  medium  and  late,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  borders ;  pruning  and  keeping 
the  fruit. 
Black  Hamburg,  Bowood«Mu8cat  and  Black 
Barbarosa  are  recommended. 

Bordei-8  completely  underdrained  and  com- 
posed of  i  sand  and  |  surface  soil  and  sotls.— 
Cut  out  old  stunted  wood,  and  fruit  the  strong 
canes.     No  advice  in  regard  to  keeping  tlie 
Grapes,  except  that  tliey  must  be  well  grown 
before  you  undertake  to  put  them  by  for  keeping. 
STRAWBERRIES.- Best    6    varieties,    how 
planted  and  cultivated,  with  descrii)tion  of 
new  sorts. 
Wilson's  Albany,  Agriculturist,  Trioraphe  de 
Gand,  Green  Prolific,  Ida,  Fhiladelpbia. 

For  field  cultivation  plant  in  rows,  2  to  3  feet 
apart  and  12  to  15  inches  in  the  row. 

Napoleon  HI  and  Chas.  Downing  are  notked 
as  promising  among  the  new  sorts. 
RASI'BERRIES.— Best  3  hardy  and  3  partially 
so,  varieties,  preparation  of  the  soil,  how 
planted,  cultivated  and  protected. 
Three  fcar%.— Philadelphia,  Clark,  Doolittle. 
Partially  /mrdy.— Brlnckle's  Orange,  Fas- 
tolfT,  Hornet. 

The  Peari,  Ellisdale  and  Mammoth  Cluster 
are  reconunended  for  trial  as  hardy  Raspberries. 


Trench  the  ground  two  spits  deep,  mixing  a 
portion  of  manure  with  the  soil ;  plant  in  rows 
4  to  6  feet  apart,  8  to  4  feet  in  the  row.  Ma- 
nure in  the  fall  with  stable  manure  as  a  top 
dressing;  protect  by  bending  down  and  cover- 
ing with  leaves  or  litter  those  that  are  not  hardy 
which  should  with  more  if  necessary  be  left  lor 
a  mulch  in  summer,  thinning  out  the  young 
shoots,  and  cutting  out  the  old  wood  as  soon  as 
done  bearing,  and  pinch  back  the  long  canes. — 
Hardy  varieties  treated  the  sauie,  except  they  do 
not  need  covering. 

BLACKBERRIES.— Best  varieties,  with  pre- 
paration of  tlie  soil,  and  after  culture. 
Kittatiuny,  Lawton  and  Wilson. 
They  should  be  cut  back  in  mid-summer  to 
make  them  branch  out,  and  if  the  ground  is 
mulched  they  produce  well ;  some  midch  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  coal  ashes  all  over  the  ground, 
which  answer  a  good  puipose. 
CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  &  CRAN- 
BERRIES.— Best  varieties,  and  how  cid- 
tivated. 


Currants.  —  Red  Dutcli,  Cherry,  White 
Gra|ie. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton,  Cluster,  Down- 
ing's  Seedlinfjj. 

Cranberries. — None. 

RIPENING  AND  STORING.— Best  mode  of 
storing,  keeping  and  riiiening  A])ples  and 
Peare. 
Storing  in  barrels  in  a  cool  dry  place  is  recom- 
mended for  Apples.  Tlwy  should  be  carefully 
picked,  sorted  and  put  in  the  barrels  on  a  clear 
day,  and  remove  to  such  a  place ;  if  wanted  for 
use  early,  they  can  be  placed  in  a  wann  tempe- 
rature to  ripen  and  develope  their  flavor.  Pears 
require  carefid  watching;  if  in  too  dry  a  place? 
they  wilt — if  too  damp,  they  rot.  They  may 
be  placed  in  a  tight  box  or  chest  in  a  cold  upjjer 
room,  raising  the  lid  slightly  to  admit  air  enough 
to  dry  tlie  moisture  which  arises  from  the  Pears, 
but  not  to  wilt  them,  and  remove  to  a  wanner 
room  when  likely  to  freeze ;  and  generally  ripen 
up  better  for  being  covered  with  a  blanket  or 
cloth. 


CLAPP'S    FAVOI^ITE. 


Clapp'8  Favorite. — Large,  pyriform,  liody 
large,  tapering  to  the  crown,  neck  rather  small ; 
skin  smooth,  yellowish-green  becoming  yellow, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  red  to  the  sun ;  stalk 
r.nlher  short,  stout;  calyx  partly  closed,  basin 
small,  wrinkled;  flesh  greenish  or  yellowish- 
white,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed,  of  very  good 
(piality.  Rijiens  end  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September,  or  about  a  week  before  tlie  Bai  t- 


lett.  Young  shoots  dark  purple,  growth  strong 
and  vigorous,  resembling  that  of  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  with  which  and  the  Bartlett  it  is  sup- 
l^Kised  to  be  a  cross.  New  and  promising.  Dor- 
chester, Mass.— J.  J.  Thomas. 

Respecting  Clapp'n  Farvrite,  Ellwanoer 
&  Barry,  in  their  new  Fruit  Catalogue,  just 
reaived,  siK'ak  of  it  as  "a  splendid  new 
jiear." 


ROOT  CROPS. 


As  the  present  season  is  one  of  comparative 
leisure  to  the  farmer,  when  plans  of  operations 
for  the  year  are  to  lie  fully  considered  and  ma- 
tured, we  would  again  recommend  the  perma- 
nent appropriation  of  at  least  one  or  two  acres 
for  root  culture,  and  especially  sugar  beets.— 
These  can  be  sown  with  a  drill  the  last  of  5th 
month  (May),  and  with  fair  management  tliere 
should  not  be  a  less  product  than  five  to  six 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  aud  ought  to  be  800. 


Tlie  great  drawbai'k  to  root  culture  of  all  kinds 
is  labor.  There  is  generally  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  this,  for  want  of  proper  management. 
Every  crop  lias  its  own  specific  and  true  mode 
of  culture,  iu  order  to  perfect,  a  full  and  healthy 
product.  Roots  re<iuire  a  rich  and  mellow  soil, 
Jincly  and  thoroughly  pulverized.  If  the  same 
piece  of  ground  is  reserved  year  after  year,  tliese 
exiienscs  will  annually  diminish.  There  should 
lie,  if  practicable,  two  good  ploughings— one  in 
the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  aiul  another  short- 
ly pixx-cfling  tlic  seeding,  the  ground  being  in 


the  mean  time  frequently  harrow e<l  or  cidti- 
vated, to  destroy  successive  crops  of  weeds,  just 
germinated,  which  are  then  readily  killed  by  ex- 
posure. If  the  weeds  are  killed  before  seed  is 
sown,  the  great  subsetiuent  labor  of  destrf)ying 
them  after  plants  are  up,  some  of  which  is  hand 
labor,  is  avoided. 

For  feeding  to  stock  of  all  kinds  through  the 
winter  months,  roots  have  direct  as  well  as  in- 
direct advantages.  With  cows  they  undoubted- 
ly promote  an  increased  secretion  of  milk,  and 
with  them  as  well  as  with  young  stock,  dry  cows, 
feeding  cattle,  etc.,  they  promote  health,  diges- 
tion, and  a  better  assimilation  of  other  food. 

While  in  England  cake  meal  in  used  instead 
of  our  great  staple,  corn  meal,  no  good  English 
farmer  would  undeilake  to  put  his  live  stock 
through  the  winter  without  roots,  in  addition 
to  tlie  meal.  In  fattening  either  slieep  or  cattle, 
they  are  highly  important,  and  the  great  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  English  beef  and  mutton,  to 
that  usually  found  In  our  markets,  is  probalily 
owing  to  the  use  of  roots  in  the  fattening  pro- 
cess. 

Sliould  a  press  of  business  inteifere  with  put- 
ting in  sugar  beets,  a  ruta-baga  crop  will  be  in 
season  six  weeks  later.  Tliere  is  some  differ- 
ence, but  perliaps  not  very  material,  in  nutritive 
qualities  between  tluse  two — but  we  prefer 
beets,  esiiedally  for  cows  iu  milk,  and  because 
there  is  no  necessity  to  chop  them  up,  the  cows 
biting  tlicm  off  as  we  do  an  apple.  We  never 
knew  a  cow  to  clioke  with  beets,  and  an  the 
labor  required  is  to  rub  off  with  a  wisp  of  hay 
or  straw,  liefore  tluowiug  in  tlie  feed-box. 

Ruta-bagas  have  a  firmer  texture,  and  require 
to  be  clmpped  up,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  of 
choking.  Eveu  with  a  root  slicer,  this  requires 
time  and  expense.  Both  should  be  fed  to  cows 
in  all  cases,  after  milking,  so  as  to  avoid  danger 
of  taste  to  Uie  butter. 


Hints  for  New  Beginners  In  Rand  Life. 

FOR  FEBRUAUr. 

In  February  we  begin  to  look  forward  and 
pre{)are  for  tlie  future  operations  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  to  perform  present  labors  of  necessity. 
All  needfid  pruning  may  be  done.  Prepare 
pea-stakes,  liean-poles,  and  sticks  for  tying  np 
flowers;  and  make  bonfires  of  useless  brush. 
{Examine  all  the  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes,  and 
f  any  need  mending,  repair  tliem  at  once ;  a 
coat  of  paint  preserves  tlie  wood-work  and 
makes  it  last  longer;  altlmugh  the  pauiting 
costs  a  small  sum  yeariy,  it  is  profitable  in  the 
long  run,  and  makes  tlie  whole  kwk  cleaner. 

The  horse  manure  sliould  now  be  kept  aparl 
from  otlier  dung,  so  as  to  liave  enough  of  it 
entire  by  the  first  of  March  to  make  the  first 
hot-beds.  Good  soil,  too,  should  bo  put  up  io  • 
round  lieap,  or  under  a  shed,  so  as  to  be  dry 
enougli  for  putting  in  hot-beds  when  the  mauure 
iu  them  gets  heated. 

All  tlie  seeds  needed  for  the  year  should  be 
delivered  upon  the  place  first  week  in  March ; 
tliey  will  then  be  ready  to  sow  when  a  favorable 
time  comes  on.  We  lately  visited  several  seed 
stores,  and  were  sliown  boxes  of  various  sizes 
filled  with  packets  of  v^etable  seeds  for  gardens 
of  diflerent  sizes — so  onlers  cau  be  executed 
immediately  after  being  received. 

All  necessary  tools  should  be  got  together, 
sharpened  and  otlicrwbe  prepare«l  for  use.  It 
is  a  great  furtlierance  to  the  laliois  of  llie  gar- 
den to  have  eveiy  tiling  in  readiness  before  ac- 
tive operations  begin.  A  man  wHl  do  twice  as 
much  work  with  good  tools  as  with  poor  ones, 
without  working  harder. 

Flower  roots  may  lie  examined,  to  see  if  they 
.are  keeping  sound.  Plants  growing  in  tube  or 
pots,  aud  in  cellars  or  cold  pits,  should  get  fheah 
air  in  mild  weather.  See  that  esctdent  roots 
are  keeping  well ;  keep  cabbages  and  celery  still 
well  covered.  Keen  Delveb. 

PblUdclphia,  Pa. 
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^cetioia  or  Ti*<»i>liy  Tomnto,  iVoin  a  r»l»oloui-ni>li. 

The  abovp  is  a  pood  ropros^ntation  of  lliis  foU'bratcd  tomato,  wlimo  soo«l  qiialities  as  regards  size,  solidify  atid  prolific  l)oariiip,  would  soom  to 
have  been  estiiblislied  and  confimiod  l)y  many  years  cultivation.  Tlie  Trophy  tomato,  lilie  a  tine  Short-Horn,  may  be  said  to  have  a  i)edigree— 
producing  like  itself.  Single  siiecimens  have  weighed  1 J  !»».,  the  projwrtions  of  seed  and  water  l>eing  very  small,  which,  with  tlic  great  weight  of 
the  fnilt,  causes  it  to  cut  like  a  round  of  b«'f'f. 


THE   MESSENGER  HORSE. 


A  friend  of  the  "  Practical  Fanner"  in  Bucks 
county,  N.  P.  IJhowkh,  Es«|.,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Messenger  stock,  has  sent  us  an 
engraving  and  description  of  the  original  im- 
ported Messenger.  He  seems  to  have  been  im- 
ported by  Mr.  l{KR<iEit,  and  landed  in  New 
York  in  17!*1,  having  Ixhmi  bred  by  .loiiN 
Pratt,  Esq.,  of  New  Maiket.  His  pedigree  is 
as  follows: 

"  Messenger  gr.  was  got  by  M.iinbrino,  dam 
by  Turf,  Heguhis,  Mtarling,  Fox  (dam  of  Snap), 
(iipsey  by  IJay  liolton,  '  Duke  of  New  Castle's 
Turk;'  Byerly  Turk,  Laflitlet  IJarb,  Plac«!"s 
White  Turk,  natural  JJarb  mare." 

A  letter  from  one  of  his  former  owriers  says, 

"  Mestienger,  wIhmi  landed,  was  a  light  dapple 
grey,  but  iifterwanls  Ixvame  white.  Ih-  ha(l  a 
large  full  black  i-ye,  remarkably  l)rilliaiit.  His 
movement  an»l  action  wen;  elegant ;  his  stand- 
ing never  careless.  1  never  saw  him  resting  on 
three  legs,  whether  the  ground  wiis  rough  or 
sroo«>tli ;  he  iJvvays  stood  ujwn  it  prompt,  erect 
and  lotty." 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  taken  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  stwxl  two  se.isons  at  Neshainony 
Bridge,  not  far  from  liristol.  After  which,  he 
was  purcliased  by  Hknuv  AsTon,  of  New 
York,  and  remained  two  setisons  at  Long  Island, 
from  whence  lie  was  taken  to  Duchess  county, 
N.  y.  The  fartlK'st  point  south  he  ever  stoo<l 
was  C'ooiicr's  Ferry,  oi>|)osite  Philadelphia. 

Ue  died  on  Long  Island,  at  the  farm  of 
TowNSEND  Cook,  Jan.  28th,  m)8. 

No  more  valuable  horse,  in  improving  the 
•lock  of  the  countr\-,  was  ever  ini|K)rted  into 
the  United  States.  Wherever  known  the  Mes- 
senger stock  is  considered  unrivalled  for  sjieed, 
endurance,  long  life,  and  making  a  jnime  road- 
ster and  coach-horse ;  and  a  cross  with  if  has 
always  developed  what  is  known  as  the  Ameii- 
canhorw;  of  all  work,  willing  and  reaily  lor  any 
bcivice  to  wfiicb  he  may  \jq  put. 


Horticultural. 

EFFECTS  OF  BLUE  LIGHT. 

BY    WALTER    EI.PER, 
LANDSCAPK  <1ARI>KXKII,   rilll.AnKI.PIlIA,  PA. 


(Jkneuai.  Pi.kason  roN.in  his  very  Jible  and 
scientific  essay  on  the  advantages  of  blue  light, 
pid)lished  in  the  Decemliernumln'rof  the  "Prac- 
tical FamK-r,"'  did  not  inform  his  re.i<lers  of  the 
benefK'ial  ellects  which  blue  glass,  in  his  exotic 
grap-ry,  has  upon  the  viries  growing  theifiu. 
This  is  owing  to  his  habit  of  seldom  praising 
his  own  things.  I  have  Ix'cn  a  frefjuent  visitor 
of  his  rural  estate,  the  past  seven  yeare,  and 
have  spe«-ially  observed  the  eOecta  f)f  blue  glass 
in  the  vinery.  Every  eighth  row  of  panes  in 
the  r<M»f  is  indigo  blue  glass;  if^  shade,  .is  it  re- 
cedes from  the  roof,  expan<ls  and  mixes  with 
the  white  light,  so  that  the  wliole  light  is  of  a 
sky  blue  color,  while  tU;  inun<Mliate  shade  travels 
with  the  sun.  The  blue  light  so  softens  the  ra- 
diancy of  the  siui's  rjiys  In  summer,  the  house 
does  n<it  get  so  oppreiisively  hot  on  clear  days, 
nor  so  didl  on  cloudy  days,  .-is  other  glass  struc- 
tures whose  roofs  are  smeared  with  whlfewiish. 
The  tejn|»eratui-e  and  light  are  more  uniform 
by  re.'ison  <if  blue  glass  ;  the  vines  grow  morelux- 
tuianlly,  the  leaves  are  lai-ger  and  darker  green, 
the  pi-oduce  of  fruit  is  greater  and  of  better 
♦pialily.  Mihlew,  xhrird  and  shrink  have  not 
yet  fi-oubled  them  ;  and  by  syringing  the  vines 
at  the  pro|)er  times,  with  water  impregnated 
with  fresh  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  insects 
have  l)een  kept  almost  extinct.  (Jeneral  success 
is  the  reward  there«if. 

lu  is  remarkable  that  Roueut  BiiST,  sen'r, 
nui^eryman,  who  first  suggested,  when  he  was  a 
youth,  the  practice  of  \n  liitewiLshiug  the  roots  of 
glass-houses  to  save  i>lauts  from  the  ticoiching 


sun  in  siunmer,  should  in  his  mature  years  l)e 
the  first  to  ac<iuaint  the  public,  some  years  ago, 
through  the  press,  that  (Jen.  Pi.kaso.nton  had 
eclipsed  his  invention,  by  the  use  ()f  blue  glass. 

LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Ai.Tliouoii  the  fruits  si>ecially  a<lapted  for 
one  section  are  not  necesssarily  adapted  for  all 
others,  we  publish  the  following  list  recommend- 
e<l  by  the  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
(IrfiweiV  Society,  at  its  List  annual  session  at 
Lancaster  city.  The  re|)ort  was  adopted  by  the 
Society,  and  was  presenUMl  by  the  Fruit  ("om- 
mittee,  of  which  Samikf,  W.  Noih.e,  of  Jen- 
kintown,  is  chainnan.  He  had  extensive  cor- 
i-espondence  with  friut  growera  all  over  the 
State,  and  the  report  embraced  a  summary  of 
information  from  every  quarter. 

This  Pamphlet  llepf)rt  of  i\\o.  Peimsylv.inia 
Fruit  (irowers' Society,  for  lWi7,  IWW  and  180«^ 
fn>m  which  we  extract  the  following  list,  lias 
just  been  issuinJ. — 

APPLES. — IJcst  12  varieties,  riiiening  as  fol- 
lows :  .3,  summer — :5,  fall — (>,  winter. 

SiMMKR. —  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Bough. 

Fall. — Maiden  Blush,  Porter,  Wliite  Dwtor. 

WiXTKit. — Fallawater,  Smith's  Cider,  Bald- 
win, Smokehouse,  Kidgc  Pippin,  Long  Island 
Ikussett. 

OHCHARDS.— How  prepared,  planted,  culti- 
vated and  best  situation. 

It  is  rcconmiended  to  pn^iare  the  ground  wltli 
deep  fallow,  or  corn  and  iwtatoes  well  manured 
the  previous  season;  plough  deep  and  plant  .'30 
feet  apart;  cultivate  with  potatoes  or  other 
growing  crojisto  keeptlic  soil  open  and  mellow, 
afterward  keej)  in  g<KKl  condition  by  manuring 
friH(uently  and  not  allowing  the  ground  to  re- 
main iu  grass  more  than  one  ur  two  ycai-s  at  a 


time ;  for  by  letting  it  remain  in  grass  the  rot)ls 
are  enct)uraged  to  come  near  the  surface,  and 
then  ploughing  deep  and  cutting  them  off,  the 
trees  are  nnich  more  injured  than  by  frequent 
shallow  cultivation.  Best  situation,  good  loamy 
soil  well  drained,  with  protection  from  the  cold 
winds  by  natural  or  artificial  shelter.  Some 
recommend  planting  where  the  rains  cause  fre- 
quent surface  deposits ;  neither  cultivation  nor 
manuring  areiu^eded  under  these  circumstances. 
PEARS.— Best  12  varieties  (Standards)  ripening 
as  follows ;  ;;,  summer— -0,  fall— 3,  winter. 

Slm.mku.— Doyenne  d'Ete,  Osband's  Sum- 
mer, Tyson. 

Fai.i,.— Bartleft,  Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Howell,  irrljaniste,  Sheldon. 

Winter. — Lawrence,  is  the  only  one  general- 
ly reconunended,  but  some  notice  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  and  Winter  Nells. 

To  those  desiring  a  large  collection,  are  recom- 
mended the  Julienne,  Brandywine,  Mamdng's 
EliT'.abeth,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
Beurrc  Bosc,  Buffum  and  Rutter. 

PEARS.— Best  6  varieties  (Dwarfs). 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  Belle  Lucrative,  BufTum, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Howel. 

STANDARD  TREES.— How  planted,  with  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  after  cidture. 
Same  as   for    other  orchards,  except  closer 
planted,  20  to  25  ((xt  apart. 
DWARF  TREES.— How  planted  and  cultivatetl, 
and  are  they  profitable  for  general  cidtiue. 
Groinul  prepared  by  plougliing  and  subsoil- 
ing.     The   Pear  should  be  budded   near   the 
root  of  the  Quince,  so  that  the  i>oint  of  the 
union  can  l)e  covered  with  earth  without  plant- 
ing very  <lecp,  thus  preventing  the  Ihiht  from 
entering  the  Quince.    Keep  tlK;  soil  well  culti- 
vated. 

PEACHES.— Best  10  varieties,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  how  planted  and  pruned, 
how  to  prevent  the  yellows  and  ctuI  of  the 
leaf. 
Hale's    Early,    Trotli's    Early,     Crawford's 
I  Early,  I^arge  Early  York,  Old  Mixon  free,  Sus- 
I  quehanna.  Stump  the  Worhl,  Ward's  Late  free, 
I  Crawfonl's  Late,  Smock. 

Dry  wann  Sf>il,  and  well  cultivated,  seem 

essential  to  success  in  Peijch  growing.    Plant 

from  15  to  20  fert  apart,  prune  with  low  hea<Is  ; 

,  no  prevention  or  <-ure  for  the  yellows,  but  to 

I  destroy  all  trees  as  soon  as  they  appear  diseased, 

I  thus  preventing  it  from  spreading  to  other  trees, 

'  which  it  is  thought  it  does  by  the  pollen  of  the 

'  blossom  and  by  cont.ict  of  the  roots ;  curl  of  the 

leaf  is  thought  to  lie  produced  by  cold  early  in 

I  the  spring,  .ind  that  shelter  prevents  it.     It  is 

I  alsost.ited  that  tlie  yellows  will  not  soon  affect 

trees  on  light  dry  sandy  soil  in  any  climate, 

wlien  the  mercury  does  not  fall  l>elow  zero. 

QUINCES.— Which  are  the   lx>st    ami    most 
profit •Ide  varieties,  how  ctdtivaled  and  how 
to  prevent  attacks  of  tlie  borer. 
Orange  is  reconmiended  as  the  best,  the  An- 
gers is  a  Later  variety  and  the  fruit  keej)s  better 
than  tlie  orange;  son«;times  succeeds   well. — 
Prevent  the  l)orer  by  wrapping  tarred  felt  such 
as  is  used  for  roofs  of  buildings,  round  tlie  tree 
H  inches  alnive  the  ground  and  2  beneath  in  tlie 
spring,  remove  in  the  fall  to  harden  the  wood. 
PLUM.S,  APRICOTS  AND  NECTARINES. 
Which  are  the  Iwst  varieties,  how  cultivated 
antl  how  to  prevent  the  black  knot  and  the 
attacks  of  tl»e  Curctdlo. 
l^.tM- Yellow  Gage,  Jefferson  and  Richland. 
ArRU.OT.s — Moorpark,  Breda  and  Peach. 
Nectahixes— Not  much  odtivated,  on  ac- 
■  coimt  of  the  fruit  being  generally  destroyed  by 
i  the  Curadio. 

The  Yei.i.ow  GAfiE,  in  the  list  aUtve,  is  a 

distinct  fruit  ftom  the  old  variety  of  that  name, 

,  it  is  cultivated  in  L.ancjuster  county,  and  described 

I  as  the  earliest  and  most  desirable  of  all  their 

plums.    Black  A'«c<<s— begin  iu  time  ami  cut 


f 


thcnj  otr  and  burn  them,  and  they  can  ha  sub- 
dued.   No  known  prevention  from  the  Curculio, 
excciit  jarring,  shaking  down  on  sheets  or  cloths, 
and  destroying  them,  and  being  carefid  to  pre- 
vent tliem   from   propagating  from  the  fallen 
fnut  which  has  been  btung. 
CllEKIMES.— Which  are  the  best  6  varieties 
for  table  use,  and  ;i  for  (X)oking,  and  how  to 
prevent  the  splitting  of  the  bark  and  black 
knots  and  the  attacks  of  birds  and  insects. 
Ikd  iS'iU-— Black  Tartarian,  Purple  Guigne, 
Gov.  Wood,  Bleeding  Heart,  Yellow  Spanisli, 
May  Duke. 

'JliiefiJ'or  CooA/iif/— Early  Richmond,  Eng- 
lish Moivllo,  Late  Kentucky. 

For  cracks  of  the  bark,  it  is  reconunended  as 
a  preventive  to  slit  it  in  the  Otii  mon. ;  but  the 
killing  of  the  bark  on  the  soutli-west  side  is 
generally  caused  by  the  sun  shining  on  (he  bark 
iu  winter,  when  the  tree  is  frozen,  and  suddenly 
tliawiug  it,  which  can  be  prevented  by  heading 
low  or  otherwise  protecting  it.  To  prevent  the 
attack  of  birds,  provide  plenty  of  fruit  for  the 
birds  and  yourselves,  and  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
Muliieriies  and  early  vaiieties  of  Mazzards  for 
this  purjiose. 

NATIVE  (illAPES.— Best  0  varieties  for  table 

use;  best  .3  varieties  for  wine;  with  tle- 

scription  of  new  sorts,  including  the  wooil, 

foliage  an<l  fruit. 

Best  tarietieH  for  tabic  ii.se. — Hartford  Pro- 
lific, Concord,  Clinton,  Martha. 

For  wine. — Clinton,  I\es. 
No  tiescriptlon  of  newer  varieties  have  been 
receiveil,  but  some  of  the  Rogers'  Seedlings  are 
n'iKjrted  favorably  in  souje  sections. 
SOIL — How  preparetl,  vines  planted  and  pruned, 
with  after  culture;  best  form  of  trellis  and 
best  mo«le  of  keeping  grajies. 
A  good  dry  alluvial  soil  is  txinsidered  best. 
Clay  soils  do  not  do  as  well  as  those  of  a  looser 
nature,  prei)ared  by  ])loughing  and  stibsoiliug. 
(;ive  plenty  of  room  on  the  trellis,  cut  out  the 
old  and  weak  wcMjd,  and  let  the  strong  canes  run 
and  bear.  A  self-sustaining,  self-bracing  liellis 
is  said  to  answer  a  gCKjd  puriK>se,  formed  of 
chestnut  poles  11  feet  lung,  planted  8  feet  apart, 
two  rows  leaning  towanis  each  other  and  fitting 
together  at  the  top,  like  raftei-s  to  a  building, 
and  naileil  to  a  strong  board,  the  end  ]K)sts 
braced  to  tlie  next  one,  then  wires  stretched 
from  end  to  end  like  tlie  lath  on  a  house.  This 
trellis  cannot  fall  down  or  blow  ovei',  the  vines 
run  ip  its  inclined  sides  and  fall  over  the  other 
side  at  the  top,  which  hiis  a  tentlency  to  check 
their  growth. 

FOREIGN  GRAPES.— Best  6  varieties,  rijjcu- 
ing,  early,  mediinn  and  late,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  bordere;  pruning  and  keejiing 
the  ftuit. 
Black  Haml)urg,  Bowood  Muscat  and  Black 
BarlKirosa  are  recommended. 

B<»rdei-8  completely  umlerdrained  and  com- 

jH^ed  of  i  sand  and  |  siuface  soil  and  swls. — 

Cut  out  old  stunted  woo*!,  and  fruit  the  strung 

nines.     No  ailvlce  in  regard  to  keeping  the 

Graiies,  except  that  they  must  l)e  well  grown 

iM'fore  you  undertake  to  put  them  by  for  keeping. 

STRAWBI:KR1ES.  — Best    6    varieties,    how 

plaute«l  and  cultivated,  with  description  of 

new  sorts. 

Wilson's  Albany,  Agriculturist,  Triomphe  de 

Gaud,  (ireen  Prolific,  Ida,  I  hiladelphia. 

For  field  cultiviition  plant  in  rows,  2  to  3  feet 
.ipart  and  12  to  15  inches  in  the  row. 

.Najxtleon  HI  and  Chas.  Downing  are  noticed 
as  promising  among  llie  new  sorts. 
RASPBERRIES.— Best  .3  hardy  a»id  3  partially 
so,  varieties,  preparation  of  llio  soil,  how 
planted,  ctdlivaleil  and  pn)te:'fed. 
Tltrtr  /(»nv?i/.— Philadelphia,  Clark,  Doolittle. 
Parliiillif  hiirily. — Brinckle's  Orange,  Fas- 
tolir,  Hornet. 

The  Peari,  Ellisdale  and  Mammoth  Cluster 
arc  reamunended  for  trial  as  hardy  Raspberries. 


Trench  the  ground  two  spits  deep,  mixing  a 
portion  of  manure  with  the  soil ;  plant  in  rows 
•I  to  0  feet  ajwrt,  3  to  4  feet  in  I  lie  row.  Ma- 
luire  in  the  fidl  with  stable  manure  as  a  top 
dressing;  protect  by  bending  down  and  cover- 
ing with  l(!aves  or  litter  those  that  are  not  hardy 
which  should  with  more  if  necessary  be  lell  lor 
a  nndch  in  sunnner,  thiiuiing  out  the  young 
shoots,  and  cutting  out  the  old  wood  as  soon  as 
done  bearing,  and  pinch  back  the  long  canes. — 
Hardy  varieties  treated  the  same,  except  they  do 
not  need  covering. 

BLACKBERRIKS.— Best  varieties,  with  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  and  after  culture. 
Kittatinny,  Lawton  and  Wilson. 
They  should  lie  cut  back  in  mid-sununer  to 
make  them  branch  out,  and  if  the  ground  is 
mulched  they  produce  well ;  some  mulch  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  coal  ashes  all  over  the  groiuul, 
which  answer  a  good  purpose. 
CURRANTS,   GOOSEBERRIES,  &  CRAN- 
BERRIES. — Best  varieries,  and  how  cul- 
tivated. 


CvHHANTS.  —  Red    Dutch,    Cherry,    White  jibe  mean   time  fre(jiieiitly  liarrowttl  or  cuiii- 

GrajH?.  j  vated,  to  destroy  successive  crops  of  weeds,  just 

GoosKiiKRRiKS. — Iloughton,  Clustcr,  Down-   germinated,  wbich  are  then  readily  killed  bv  ex- 


ing's  Seedling. 
Ckanukhkiem. — None. 


Itosiue.     If  the  weeds  are  killed  bel(>re  seed  is 
sown,  the  great  subseijuent  labor  of  destroying 


I{IPEN1N(;  AND  STOR1NC;.-Bost  mode  of!  J''*'"  "'""'■  '•''""'*  •"•'  "I'.some  of  ^^hich  is  hand 

labor,  is  avoideil. 


storing,  keeping  and  liiiening  ApjJes  and 

Pears. 
Storing  in  barrels  in  a  cfH)l  dry  place  is  recom- 
mended for  Apples.  They  shoidd  bo  carefully 
l)iiked,  so:t(>d  and  put  in  the  barrels  on  a  clear 
day,  and  remove  to  such  a  place ;  if  wanted  for 
use  eaily,  they  can  be  placed  in  a  warm  tempe- 
ratiue  to  rijien  and  develoiKi  their  flavor.  Pears 
require  carefid  watching;  if  in  too  dry  a  placci 
they  wilt — if  too  daiiip,  they  rot.    They  may 


r'or  feeding  to  stock  of  all  kinds  through  the 
winter  months,  roots  have  direct  as  well  as  in- 
<lirect  advantages.  With  cows  they  undoubted- 
ly promote  an  increased  secretion  of  milk,  and 
with  them  as  well  iis  with  young  stock,  dry  cows, 
feeding  cattle,  etc.,  they  promote  health,  diges- 
tion, and  a  better  assimilation  of  other  food. 

While  in  England  cake  meal  is  used  instead 
of  our  great  staple,  corn  meal,  no  good  English 
farmer  would  undertake  to  put  his  live  stock 


be  placed  in  a  tight  box  or  chest  in  a  cold  upjjer 

ro.>m,  raising  the  lid  slightlv  to  adnut  air  enough  !^'"«"-''  ^'"^  ^^""^'-  "'''"^"^  '""t«' '«  «^<^'''''«" 

to  dry  the  moistur.-  wbich  arises  from  the  Pears,    »'* »''«  '"^''''-    I".'«"t»'»i/  «'itl"''-  «''"^P  «»•  ^-attle. 

but  not  to  wilt  them,  and  remove  to  a  warmer  \  ""'>'  «'«  ^""'''>'  ""l-oriant,  an.l  the  great  difter- 

room  when  likely  to  fr..eze;  an<l  generally  riin-n  '  '",'»•"  "'  *"^"''  "^  ^-"»"'*''  ^*'''*'  '""'  ""'"""'  ^ 

up  belter  for  lieing  covered  with  a  blanket  oi  i 

cloth. 
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CLAPP'S 


Ci.APr's  Favorite. — Large,  pyriform,  body 
large,  tapering  to  the  crown,  neck  rather  small ; 
skin  snuKrth,  yellowish-green  iK'coming  yellow, 
dotted  and  shaded  with  red  to  the  siu) ;  slalk 
rather  short,  stout ;  c.dyx  partly  clos«d,  basin 
small,  wrinkled;  fk-sh  greenish  or  y«,'llowish- 
j  white,  juicy,  melting,  jM-rfumed,  of  very  goo«l 
quality.  Riiiens  end  of  August  and  lH>giiuiing 
of  .September,  or  alxMil  a  week  la-fore  the  Bait- 


tbat  usually  found  in  our  markets,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  use  of  itiots  in  the  fatteinng  pro- 
cess. 

Should  a  pjt!ss  of  business  inteifere  with  put- 
ting in  sugar  Ixwts,  a  ruta-baga  «*rop  will  be  in 
st'ason  six  weeks  later.  There  is  some  difler- 
enc<',  but  iwrliajw  not  very  material,  in  nutritive 
qualities  IxUween  tlnse  two  —  but  we  prefer 
Ix'ets,  esjieciiUly  for  cows  in  nulk,  and  because 
there  is  no  necessity  to  chop  them  up,  the  cows 
biting  tlK'm  olV  as  we  do  an  ajiple.  We  never 
knew  a  cow  to  choke  with  beets,  and  all  the 
labor  re<piired  is  to  rub  ofl  with  a  wisp  of  hay 
or  straw,  luifore  throwing  in  the  feed-box. 

Ruta-bagas  have  a  firmer  textiue,  and  reqinre 
to  be  cliopjied  ui),  so  as  to  avoid  danger  of 
choking.  Eveu  with  a  root  slicer,  this  requires 
time  and  oxikmiso.  Both  should  be  fed  to  cows 
in  all  cases  tffter  milking,  so  as  to  a\oid  danger 
of  taste  to  the  butter. 

Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rxual  Life. 

FOR  FEIiRCARV. 

In  Febniaiy  we  begin  to  look  forward  and 
prei)are  for  the  future  o|)erations  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  Ui  jK-ifbrm  present  labors  of  necessity. 
All  needful  pruning  may  l)e  done.  Prepare 
|)ea-stakes,  liean-ixJes,  and  sticks  for  tying  up 
flowers;  and  make  Itonfii-es  of  useless  brush. 
jExamlne  all  tlie  liot-bed  frames  and  saslies,  and 
f  any  need  mending,  n«palr  tliem  at  once ;  a 
coat  of  lalnt  pn'serves  tlie  wood-work  and 
makes  It  last  longer;  although  tlie  painting 
c>osts  a  small  sum  yearly.  It  Is  profitable  iu  the 
long  run,  and  makes  tlie  whole  look  cleaner. 

Tlie  lioi-se  manure  sliould  now  be  kept  apart 
from  other  dung,  so  as  to  have  enough  of  it 
entire  by  tlie  first  of  March  to  make  tlie  first 
hot-beds.  GcKxl  soil,  too,  shoidd  be  put  up  lo  a 
round  heap,  or  under  a  slied,  so  as  to  be  dry 
enough  for  ]>utting  in  hot-beds  wlien  tlie  manure 

^^■" in  them  gets  heated. 

1(  tt.  Young  shof>ts  dark  pmple.  growth  strong  ,  ^^jj  „,^,  ^^^.j^  „et.,i,.d  for  tlie  year  should  be 
and  vigorous,  resembling  th.it  of  the  Flemish  ^^..liveled  upon  the  place  first  wwk  in  March ; 
Beauty,  with  which  and  the  Bartlett  It  Is  sui>-  j  „jgy  ^.ju  ^j,,.,,  \^  ready  to  sow  wlien  a  favorable 
jKised  to  W  a  cross.  New  and  promising.  Dor-  ,jj,jg  ci)nn>s  on.  We  Litely  visited  several  seed 
Chester,  Mass. — J.  J.  Tih>m  vs.  stores,  and  were  sIhiwh  Ijoxes  of  various  sizes 

l.'esiH'cling  (Uiipn  Fun, rile,  EM-WANfiER    |ji|,.4i  ,vlth  iiackets  of  vegetable  seeds  for  gardens 
&  Bakhv,  In  their  new  Fruit  Catidogue,  just    ^^f  ditleiX'Ut  sizes— so  orders  can  be  executed 


FAVOllITK. 


received,    six-ak   of 
IK'ar." 


it    .'is    '•  a    splendid    new 


ROOT   CROPS. 


As  the  present  season  is  one  of  comparative 
leisure  to  the  farmer,  when  plans  of  ojierations 
for  the  year  are  to  he  fully  considered  and  ma- 
tured, we  would  again  recommend  the  jienna- 
nent  appropriation  of  at  least  one  or  twc  .-icres 
for  r(H)t  culture,  and  especially  sugar  be«rts.— 
These  can  be  sown  with  a  drill  the  last  of  5th    exiK'Uses  will  annually  diminish 


immediately  after  In-ing  re<N'ived. 
All  necessary  tw>ls  should  lie  got  togetlier, 
__^.^..M^i— «— -— ^^-—i i>»  shanx'ned  and  otherwise  prepared  for  use.  It 
Tlie  great  drawback  to  root  cultni-e  of  all  kinds  |  is  a  givat  furtherance  to  the  hiUim  of  tlie  gar- 
is  Idlinr.  There  is  generally  an  unnecessary  |  den  to  have  even"  thing  in  readiness  U^fore  ac- 
trn-slc  of  this,  for  want  of  pnqier  management,  i  tlve  op«ratioiis  begin.  A  man  will  do  twice  as 
Every  crop  has  its  own  s|ieciflc  and  true  inoile  |  much  work  with  gwd  tools  as  with  iwor  ones, 
of  cnlHu-e,  lu  order  to  in-rfei-t  a  fidl  and  healthy  J  without  working  harder. 

pro«hict.  Roots  re(|ulre  a  rich  and  mellow  soil,  j  Flower  ro«.ts  may  l>e  examined,  to  see  If  tliey 
finely  and  ihorouyhUj  jxdcerizcd.  If  the  same  :  are  kwping  sound.  Plants  growing  in  tubs  or 
piec.- of  ground  Is  reserved  year  after  ye.ir,  these    ,K>ts,  and  in  cellars  or  cold  pits,  should  g«-t  fresh 

riiere  shouKl    air  in  mild  wciither.     S«>c  that  escident  roots 


n 
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X   I«-»V       l.«*H        »/U       01/«    II       »»l».ll       €*     fillip     »»•>        •"" J----  -  ^  ,  »t  I  II  II  .'ll 

month  (May),  and  with  fair  management  there    Ix.',  if  pracli-able,  two  go.nl  ploughmgs-one  in  I  are  keeping  well;  keep  cabb.nges  and  cler,  sldl 
should  not  "ix;  a  less  product  than  live  to  six  ;  the  fall  or  early  lu  the  spring,  an.l  another  short-    «  ell  covercl.  Kkkn  Del\  EK. 

hun.lred  bushels  per  acre,  and  ought  to  Ixi  800. ,  ly  preccUng  the  sce.liug,  the  grotrnd  Ixuig  in  I     rhllaacU.h.a,  r«. 
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CRAHBBRRT  CULTURE. 


TV  E  have  had  many  eiKjuiries  about  the  above, 
and  for  the  acconuno<lation  of  our  readers,  we 
c()i)y  the  following  from  the  best  work  on  cran- 
iMury  culture  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  is  entirely  reliable.  It  is  entitled  •'  Cran- 
berrif  Culture,''  by  JosEi'U  J.  Wuite;  price 
$1.25.—  

CHOICE  OF  I^OCATIOBTB. 

EVEKY  iKWsessor  of  waste  swamp  land  is 
inti-rcsted  to  know  whether,  by  planting  it  in 
cranberries,  he  may  not  "  make  it  to  blossom  as 
the  rose,"  and  at  the  same  time,  increase  his 
revenue. 

To  every  one  about  to  engage  in  the  cranberry 
business,  the  proper  location  for  a  meadow,  as 
it'gards  its  soil  ami  surroundings,  is  a  matter  ot 
the  utmost  importance ;  for  the  reason,  that,  if  a 
builable  soil  is  not  selected  at  the  start,  the 
greatest  cai-e  in  preparing  the  ground,  in  setting 
out  the  vines,  and  in  nursing  them  afterward, 
will  fail  to  make  the  undertaking  a  success. — 
Whereas  should  a  bog  l)e  chosen  that  is  rt:ally 
adapted  to  their  growth,  some  carelessness  in 
regard  to  pieiMirlng  and  planting  may  follow 
w  ithout  causing  a  failure. 

The  cranlierry  is  iwculiar  in  its  tastes  and 
liabits.  On  some  soils  it  cannot  be  made  to 
thrive,  while  upon  others  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
easily  propagated.  ln«l('cd,  we  have  known  iu- 
sUuces  whei-e  vines,  just  dropped  upon  the  sur- 
face, liave  taken  root  and  grown.  But  skill  and 
care  are  always  essential  in  the  management  of 
a  cranberry  meadow,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

We  would  recf)mniend  any  one  who  contem- 
plates investing  largely  in  this  business  to  visit, 
if  convenient,  some  locality  where  it  has  been 
successfully  conducted,  that  he  may  form  a  more 
correct  idea  of  what  is  rcfpiired,  tlian  could 
possibly  be  imparted  by  a  description. 

Tlie  allucial  formation  Ls  tlie  only  one  in 
which  the  cranlierry  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated. Though  this  formation  includes  the 
most  barren  and  most  fertile  soils,  tlie  dryest  and 
dampest,  yet  its  cliaracter  is  well  n»arked,  and  it 
can  be  easily  ilistinguislied.  JSand,  or  ({uartz 
rock,  pulverized  or  granulated,  is  allutium,  sepa- 
rated fi-om  tlie  drift  by  the  waves  and  currents  of 
the  ocean,  and  elevated  by  tlic  action  of  the 
watera.  Tlie  deltas,  or  rich  interval  lands  near 
tlie  outlets  of  rivers,  are  alluvium,  and  are 
formed  by  the  subsiding  of  tlie  finer  pattides 
brouglit  down  by  the  streams. 

The  mud  found  in  tlie  narrow  bogs  and 
creeks  near  the  sea  shore,  and  tlie  muck,  or  jieat, 
underlying  swampe  and  fen-lands,  are  of  the 
same  cliaracter. 

•Salt  and  fresh  meadows,  formed  partly  by 
deposits  of  mud,  and  partly  by  decayed  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  belong  to  tite  same 
class.  In  lact,  all  alluvial  formations  are  causetl 
by  tlie  action  of  water. 

Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  muck,  or  peat, 
all  of  which  liave  a  fertilizing  effect  upon  the 
cranberry  vine.  Muck  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but  deposits 
are  found  in  different  stages  of  decomposition ; 
Oioee  most  thoroughly  decomposed  being  best 
adapted  to  our  puipose.  Professor  Sidney  K. 
Smith,  of  N.  J.,  hai  analysed  a  sample  of 
muck,  with  the  following  results  : 

Tlie  muck  is  spread  on  a  plate,  and  placed 
over  a  vessel  of  boiling  water— this  a/lbrds  a 
means  of  maintaining  an  equal  temjierature  at 
'IVi"  F.  In  this  position  it  will  lose  .50  per 
cent.  ( 4)  its  weight  of  water.  If  you  w  Ul  weigh 
100  parts  of  the  sample  thus  drie<l,  and  burn  It 
and  then  weigh,  you  will  have  fix»m  8  to  IJO 
parU  of  ashes ;  so  that  from  70  to  M  per  cent,  is 
organic  matter,  which  took  Uie  gasooas  or  aeri- 
form state  as  soon  as  lieat  emjugli  w.is  applied. 

But  this  ditlereuce  in  weight  of  Ash  comes 
chiefly  from  tlie  lai?;er  per  cent,  of  sand,  or 
silicates,  in  some  varieties  than  in  otlin  ,;  n«i<k- 


from  this,  since  tlie  amount  of  the  salts  of  pot- 
ash, 804la,  lime,  etc.,  is  small,  compared  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  muck,  it  need  not  be 
reckoned. 

It  is,  then,  the  volatile  or  organic  part  that 
contains  the  elements  of  fertility  w  hich  we  want 
to  render  available  for  food-plant.  This  part 
has  been  found  by  careful  analysis,  to  consist  of 
several  substances,  to  which  has  l)een  given  the 
general  name  of  Geine.  Some  kinds  of  muck 
contain  as  high  as  95  per  cent,  of  geine ;  and  in 
this  are  locked  up  nearly  all  the  feitilizing  sub- 
stances (ammonia  excepted)  to  lie  found  in  cow- 
dung.  Tlie  average  amount  of  soluble  geine 
found  in  peat  is  estimated  at  25  per  cent. ;  the 
more  soluble  it  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  value. 

The  cranberi-y  cannot  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  "  Drift  formation."  Hundreds  of 
experiments  have  been  tried  and  nearly  all  have 
proved  to  be  failures.  Professor  Agassi z  de- 
scribes the  drift  formation  as  being  that  proixir- 
tion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  was  formed  by 
glacial  action,  and  consisting  of  rocks  not  in 
place— that  is,  loose,  and  not  in  solid  ledges — 
gravel,  clay  and  loam.  This  definition  is  plain, 
and  to  the  point,  and  will  enable  any  one  Iwating 
a  cranberry  meadow  to  distinguish  the  drift,  and 
reject  it.  Bogs  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit,  have  been  ruined  by  using 
diift  material  in  preparing  them. 

In  soms  bogs  where  partly  drift  and  partly 
allutium  were  used,  the  exact  line  between  the 
two  c  juld  be  traced  by  the  diflerence  in  the 
growth  and  appearance  of  the  vines. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  S.  B.  Piiinney,  of 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  its  truth  is  corroborated 
by  our  exixrience  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  said 
"  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules ; "  but 
we  nevu'  knew  of  but  one  exo-ption  to  the  rule 
previously  state»l,  that  "  cranl)errie8  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated  on  the  drift  formation," 
and  th.it  was  a  small  portion  of  a  twelve-acre 
meadow  near  Medford,  N.  J.,  where  the  vines 
were  flourishing  upon  a  soil  containing  suflicient 
clay  to  make  g<NMl  moulding  sand.  But  success 
in  thisinstancc  wfts owing  tothe  {leculiar location 
of  the  soil,  it  \miig  situated  on  a  slojie  which 
received  sufficient  spring-water  to  keep  tlie 
giound  always  loose,  or  unpacked,  and  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  quicksand.  If  this  i)atch 
lisid  been  drained  sufficiently  to  make  the  surface 
dry,  and  allow  it  to  become  packed,  no  doubt  the 
vines  would  liave  failed,  and  jierhaps  perislied. 

Clay  and  loam  are  to  be  avoide«l,  under  all 
circumstances,  by  those  desiring  a  profitable  and 
permanent  invtstnient  in  cranberry  meadows. 
Gravel  is  s|)oken  of  as  belonging  to  the  drift 
formation — this,  of  course,  means  gravel  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  clay,  such  as  is  used  for  road 
making. 

There  is  a  kind  of  gravel,  however,  composed 
of  pebbles  and  beach  sand,  belonging  to  the  al- 
luvial formation,  which  is  well  adajitcd  to  tlie 
growth  of  the  vine. 

There  exists  also  a  variety  of  yellow  sand, 
which,  at  firet  siglit,  appeai-s  to  contain  a  jKir- 
tion  of  clay  ;  but  if,  ui»on  lieing  submitted  to 
tlie  test,  it  proves  to  be  colore«l  sand  onhj,  it 
may  lie  used  to  good  advantage  in  i)repaiiiig  tlie 
meadow. 

The  test  for  sand  or  gravel  to  be  used  in  cran- 
berry culture  is  this :  Take  a  portion  of  the 
soil  and  cfnnpress  it  tightly  in  the  hand ;  if  it  is 
suitable,  it  will  fall  apart  upon  being  released ; 
but  if  coinpo80<l  in  part  of  loam,  it  will  adhere 
together  after  Hm?  pressure  is  removed. 

This  is  a  simple  but  reliable  test,  and  one  mucli 
used  by  practical  growers.  We  knew  one  in- 
stance of  failure,  where  the  grower  had  planted 
his  vines  upon  a  soil  that  strongly  resembled 
clear,  white  sand,  but  upon  examination  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  white 
clay,  which  readily  accounted  for  tlie  failure. 

The  cranberry  flourislH-s  in  pure  muck,  liut 
In  it  the  growth  is  frer|uently  so  vigorous  as  to 
render  the  vines  unproductive,  as  well  as  soft 


and  pliable,   indicating  a  deficiency   of  eartliy 

matter  in  the  soil. Vines  growing 

naturally  in  a  swamp,  are  not  rooted  directly  in 
the  muck  bottom,  but  rest  among  the  mosses 
above  it — a  two-fold  advantage  being  thus  gained 
— for  the  plants  are  not  only  lifted  above  the 
water  during  the  growing  season,  but  they  are 
thereby  prevented  from  making  an  over  abun- 
dant growth. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  tlie  production  of 
cranberries  is  an  equal  mixture  of  coarse  sand 
and  muck,  which  is  most  certain  to  be  obtained 
by  covering  well-deconiixwed  muck  with  beach 
sand,  the  latter  leaving  a  clean  surface  for  the 
young  plants ;  while  in  a  few  yeare  the  two  be- 
come thoroughly  incorporated,  making,  as  it 
were,  a  soil  of  black  sand.  Could  a  soil  of  this 
comix«ifion  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  right- 
ly situated  as  regards  moisture,  much  expense 
of  sanding  might  be  saved. 

HEATH   PONDS. 

Muck  is  frequently  found  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches  in  heath  ponda,  or  low  basins, — 
places  naturally  flooded  with  water  during  win- 
ter. When  the  muck  in  these  ponds  is  under- 
laid with  coarse,  white  sand,  a  cheap  and  valua- 
ble plantation  may  be  made  by  ploughing  to  the 
surface  two  inches  of  the  silicious  subsoil,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  turning  the  muck  under. 

Heath  ponds  are  frequently  underlaid  with 
a  very  hard  substratum,  known  as  the  "  hard 
pan,"  which  is  almost  impenious  to  water.  It 
liaving  acted  an  imiwrtant  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  pond,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
through  it  while  preparing  for  the  vines,  lest  by 
so  doing  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  rendered 
too  dry.  One  failure  from  this  cause  has  come 
under  our  immediate  observation. 

In  selecting  a  location,  it  is  very  important 
to  observe  tlie  varieties  of  plants  or  trees  exist- 
ing upon  tlie  ground.  ^Vlthough  no  cranberry 
vines  may  be  growing  there,  yet  llie  presence  of 
other  plants  requiring  similar  conditions  of  soil 
and  moisture,  indicate  a  soil  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  tlie  cranlierry.  For  instance,  the 
Featlier-leaf,  also  called  Gander-bush,  and 
Leather-leaf  {Cagftandra  calyculata)  so  abun- 
dant in  heath  ponds,  is  considered  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  a  proper  locality. 

The  Ground  Laurel  {Kalmia  angustifolin) 
thrives  uixjii  land  that  will  produce  craiiDerries — 
sometimes  profitalily — but  such  shoidil  not  be 
chosen  for  a  permanent  meadow,  it  tieiiig  gen- 
erally too  dry.  Vines,  planted  upon  these  lands, 
become  matted  In  a  few  years,  pro«luce  one  or 
two  crops  and  tlien  assume  a  woody,  or  dead 
appearance — and  this  is  especially  the  case  if 
tliey  are  not  submerged  during  winter. 

A  soil  pro<lucing  the  upland  huckleberrj- 
must  always  be  avoide<l,  as  it  becomes  parched 
or  dried  up  in  summer. 

Swamp  lands,  u|ioii  which  tlie  white  cedar, 
or  juniper,  tlK>  maple,  swamp  huckleberry  and 
magnolia  thrive,  are  frequently  selected.  It  is 
in  tliese  that  the  deep  deposits  of  muck  are 
found,  and,  when  properly  preiiared,  tliey  make 
litstiiig  and  valuable  meadows. 

N.  11.  Bi-iiop says ;  " Gum-swamp  bottoms 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  the  presence  of  the  gum- 
tree  (Ni/K»(i  multijiora)  <lenotes  a  cold,  springy 
soil,  which  would  require  an  expensive  amount 
of  drainage.  The  soil  of  guni-swam|)s  seems 
to  favor  the  production  of  more  grass  than  any 
otlicr  swamp  lands  that  we  liave  pre|uired  for 
the  vines. 

"  It  is,  iKiwcver,  a  good  sign  to  find  gnm-treos 
in  abundance,  growing  at  tlie  lieads  of  streams, 
and  all  tln-ir  small  tributaries,  as  it  promises  an 
abundance  of  spring  water  that  may  be  needed 
further  down  tlie  valley." 

For  the  purposes  of  cranberry  culture,  it  is 
always  essential  that  swamps  be  surrounded 
by  sand — coarse  sand,  if  possible,  it  being  less 
liable  to  park  than  that  which  is  finer. 

Savannas,  or  ground  lying  Ijetweeu  swamps 


and  uplaiul,  are  otttimes  turned  to  good  account, 
but  they  contain  a  diversity  of  soils,  which  ren- 
ders their  selection  a  matter  of  care. 

For  instance,  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  them 
heath  ponds  containing  muck,  ridges  of  black 
sand,  and  knolls  of  white  sand. 

The  best  savannas  are  those  which  contain 
the  most  heath  ponds,  or  have  a  uniform  surface 
of  deep,  black  sand.     •  •  •  •  • 

M1LI.-P0ND8  have  been  made  available  by 
simply  drawing  off  the  water,  and  planting  vines 
in  their  beds.  Some  thus  treated  have  succeed- 
ed admirably,  while  others  have  failed.  Joseph 
HiNCH-MAN,  of  N.  J.,  owns  a  meadow  of  this 
character,  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  muck,  the  latter  pretloml- 
nating.  It  was  planted  in  cranberry  vines  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  owner 
that  its  production  of  fruit  has  increased  every 
year  since  that  time.  A  portion  of  the  surface 
was  covered  with  sand,  but  that  which  was  not 
has  succeeded  (juite  as  well.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  sand  mill- 
pond  bottoms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  con- 
ditions of  soil.  Hence  in  selecting  such  loca- 
tions, it  is  important  to  consider  well  the  sur- 
roundings. Sand  should  be  abundant,  and 
deep ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  suiface  will 
look  barren,  and  the  growth  upon  it  will  lie 
somewlmt  scanty ;  fie(|uently,  consisting  of  pine, 
ground  oaks,  upland  hucklelierry  bushes,  etc. — 
High  banks  and  bold  shores  are  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  spring  water  they  aflord,  which, 
when  properly  controlled,  liecomes  exceedingly 
valuable  especially  in  times  of  drouth. 

The  cranberry  requires  moisture  always  near 
the  suiface  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it 
circulate  freely  through  tlie  ground ;  as  stagnant 
water  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. — 
Therefore,  in  choosing  a  location,  though  every- 
thing else  may  be  favorabfe,  if  you  cannot  drain 
the  ground  at  least  one  foot  below  the  surface, 
reject  it  at  once.  This  drainage  is  re<]uired  to 
enable  the  water  to  pass  readily  through  the 
soil  and  avoid  anything  like  stagnation. 

On  true  "cranberry  ground,"  although  the 
ditches  may  be  cut  one  or  two  feet  deep,  the  soil 
rarely  becomes  dry  more  than  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  surface,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. — 
Water  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  under  control. 

Small  living  stretims  are  quite  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  winter  flooding  and  summer  iiriga- 
tion  ;  hence,  they  should  be  duly  considered  in 
selecting  the  hK'ation. 

Uplands  are  always  to  be  avoided,  whetlier 
of  alluvial  or  drift  formation,  the  objections  to 
them  being  numerous ;  for  instance,  tlie  vines 
upon  dry  lands  are  short  lived,  blossoms  arc 
blasted,  and  tlie  fruit  is  dwarfed  or  badly  wonn 
eaten,  tlie  ravages  of  tlie  fruit  teorm  being 
greatest  upon  dry  soils.  •  •  •  • 

Portions  of  some  cranberry  meadows  are  im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron,  and  wliere  this 
occurs,  the  soil  lias  a  tencfency  to  form  long, 
perpendicular  crystals  of  ice  in  winter,  which  lift 
tlie  roots  of  the  vines  entirely  out  of  tlie  ground. 

Tliese  places  are  olijectionable ;  for  although 
tlie  heaving  may  be  prevented  by  continued 
flooding  in  cold  weather,  it  is  quite  common  to 
liave  tlie  water  accidentally  drained  off,  thus 
requiring  young  vino  to  lie  replantetl,  and  seri- 
ously injuring  tliose  more  matured. 

Pure  muck,  also,  has  the  same  objectk>n ;  it 
will  lieave  the  young  vines  out  during  the  pro- 
cess of  freezing  and  thawing,  unless  covered 
with  water  or  sand.  Hence  anotlicr  advantage 
of  sanding  such  bottoms;  even  one  or  two 
inches  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  jJaiits  rooted. 

Coiu-se  or  flakey  mucks  are  not  good  to  retain 
moisture,  neitlier  do  tliey  absorb  it  from  below 
in  dry  times ;  consequently,  without  irrigation, 
soils  of  this  character  suffer  more  from  drought 
than  sand  ifst  If.  Tlicy  also  have  a  tendency  to 
criuk  o|HMi  in  summer  (uidess  covered  with 
sand),  much  to  the  ii.jiuy  of  iilanta  growing 
upon  tliem. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 


Ed.  Practical  Farmeh: 

All  carefully  conducted  experiments  in  agri- 
culture should  tend  to  improvement  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  mind — and  all 
iniprovement  tends  to  the  elevation  of  the  great 
family  of  man,  either  mentally  or  morally.  In 
order  that  such  desirable"  end  may  be  atUiined 
by  the  gi-eatest  number,  the  experiments  tliat 
lead  to  such  results  should  be  published  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  ait 
of  tilling  tlic  soil. 

If  every  farmer  or  cultivator  of  the  soil  should 
make  one  carefully  conducted  experiment  yearly, 
and  give  the  result,  wliat  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation would  be  furnislied,  tliat  in  a  few  yeai-s 
would  amount  to  absolute  ceitainty  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  crops  usually  grown  on  the 
farm,  so  far  as  the  facts  could  be  obtained  by 
such  a  coui-se.  The  climatic  differences  of  sea- 
sons, such  as  drouth,  or  excessive  moisture, 
would  of  course  vary  the  results  iu  some  locali- 
ties; yet  aside  from  such  unforeseen  causes, 
alis.'lute  certainty  would  be  the  result  of  such 
experiments  on  such  a  widespread  scale,  if  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years,  with  careful  obser- 
vation of  tlie  time  of  planting,  or  sowing,  soil, 
exposure,  manures  used,  time  of  harvesting  the 
crop,  etc. 

In  order  to  add  my  quota  for  such  a  fund  of 
general  information,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  ex- 
periments as  tested  on  the  fann  of  the  writer 
the  past  season ;  and  as  there  has  been  quite  an 
excitement  tlie  past  few  years  in  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  potato,  and  esiiecially  in  the  numerous 
new  sorts  that  have  been  so  much  l.iuded  by 
their  originators,  or  those  interested  in  their  sale, 
most  of  which  have  not  proved  of  any  especiid 
extra  value  over  those  older  sorts  that  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  farmers,  which  seed  was 
of  mere  nominal  cost,  were  in  many  cases  re- 
jected, and  the  new  sorts  planted  at  an  extra 
expense  that  in  many  instances  liave  proved 
little  better  than  failures  to  tlieir  purchasers, 
my  first  experiment  to  this  fund  will  tlierefore 
be  one  with  the  potato. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  I  had  about  20  rods  of 
ditch  dug  for  laying  tile,  .3  feet  deep  in  stiti  clay 
soil,  and  as  there  were  several  piles  of  small 
cobble  stones  in  the  field  tliat  I  wished  to  get  rid 
of,  had  tlie  ditch  dug  one  foot  wide  on  tlie  bot- 
tom ;  tlie  tile  were  laid  in  a  trench  in  centre  of 
ditch,  tlien  stones  placed  at  the  sides,  taking  care 
tliat  they  were  placed  so  tliat  the  tile  could  not 
be  niisplacetl,  and  to  come  just  above  the  tile,  so 
tliat  the  top  stones  should  not  press  on  tlie  tile 
but  on  the  stones  tliat  were  olaced  side  of  them. 
The  ditch  was  tlien  filled  about  18  inches  with 
stone,  nicely  leveled  off,  and  then  filled  in  with 
team  and  plow ;  the  filling  in  of  the  dirt  was 
not  done  till  tlie  month  of  May,  1870,  after  all 
tlie  spring  work  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  ])lant- 
ing  was  done.  Alter  tlie  filling  of  tlie  ditch,  as 
stateil,  the  ground  was  very  hard  and  lumpy, 
tlie  clay  was  very  dry,  and  tlie  drain  as  com- 
pleted in  a  meadow ;  and  having  some  small 
poutoes  of  tlie  Eariy  Rose,  about  tlie  size  of  tlie 
common  hickory  nut,  concluded  to  try  an  expe- 
riment by  planting  a  few  potatties  on  tlie  drain 
wlicre  tlie  ground  was  ploughed  by  the  filling  of 
the  ditch. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  therefore,  I  planted  three 
rows  lengthwise  of  tlie  drain,  part  of  tliem  lieing 
over  the  drain,  the  others  on  the  side  where  the 
dirt  from  tlie  ditch  had  lain  during  the  winter; 
put  one  of  the  small  potatoes  iu  a  hill,  dropjied 
on  tlie  level  ground  2^  feet  apait,  as  near  as  one 
could  guess,  the  rows  2^  feet  apart,  covered 
about  2  inclics  deep  with  the  soil,  then  covered 
them  5  or  0  inches  with  refuse  oat  straw  on  top 
of  the  soil,  as  wide  as  we  had  ploughed  in  the 
filling  of  tlie  ditch.  Nothing  more  was  done  to 
tliera  except  to  pull  a  few  scattering  weeds,  till 
they  were  dug,  the  hist  of  Soptemlicr, — the  re- 


sult, a  crop  of  lai-ge,  fine  potatoes, — yielding  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  or  quite  300  busliels  per  acre. 

One  week  earlier,  I  planted  quarter-acre  with 
the  same  seed  on  gravelly  ground,  that  had  had 
potatoes  grown  on  in  18()!>,  that  were  planted 
early,  that  is  in  April  of  that  year,  with  Early 
Rose  potatoes.  The  season  of  1869  being  very 
wet,  tliey  did  not'  yield  over  100  bushels  per 
acre.  This  year  the  quaitei'-acre  yielded  80 
bushels  of  large,  nic^e  jx)tato<a.  In  this  case  the 
ground  was  ploughed  the  second  time,  just  be- 
fore they  were  planted.  On  the  ditch  the  pota- 
toes were  also  planted  the  next  day  after  the 
ditch  was  filled  in.  In  both  cases  the  ground 
was  freshly  stirred  before  planting.  The  seed 
had  lain  in  the  cellar  from  Sept.,  1869,  till  May 
21st,  in  one  experiment,  and  28tli  in  the  other, 
and  so  small  tliat  most  cultivators  would  have 
rejected  as  worthless.  The  result,  —  the  best 
crop  of  potatoes  in  each  case  that  was  grown  on 
the  farm  the  past  year. 

June  was  probably  the  dryest  that  was  ever 
known  in  this  Statu  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country;  July  was  also  dry,  but  August  and 
September  had  timely  rains — so  that  the  late 
planted  potatoes,  although  from  such  small  seed, 
grew  finely,  and  those  on  the  stiff'  clay  being 
covered  with  refuse  straw,  serving  as  a  mulch, 
grew  with  vigor  and  yielded  abundantly.  In 
l)oth  cases  tlie  potatoes  were  free  from  rot,  and 
up  to  this  date  show  no  signs  of  decay  iu  the 
cellar. 


I  confess,  Mr.  Eilitor,  that  1  am  ratlier  ojUKised 
to  planting  such  sei;d,  and  the  past  spring  paiil 
nearly  $50  for  various  sorts  of  potatoes  Jidver- 
tised  as  lieiiig  far  better  than  the  Early  Rose — 
not  that  I  believed  all  that  was  said  in  their 
favor — but  because  I  wanUul  to  try  them  on  my 
own  grounds,  with  the  Early  Rose  as  standard ; 
and  had  I  planted  instead  tlic  culls  of  the  Rose, 
of  which  I  had  perhaiis  5  or  6  bushels,  I  should 
now  have  been  much  better  off"  in  tlie  numlxjr 
of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised ;  tliey  would  have 
been  of  more  value  per  bushel,  and  I  should 
have  saveil  the  money  I  paid  for  the  seed  Ixiught ; 
but  the  knowledge  I  have  thereby  gained  I  should 
not  have  acquired  in  any  other  way ;  therefore  I 
do  not  regret  the  purchase  of  the  new  sorts  for 
trial ;  only  wish  I  had  planted  on  carefully  pre- 
pared ground  all  the  small  Elarly  Rose  potatoes 
I  had  last  spring,  after  selling  what  I  considered 
fit  for  sale. 

The  lesson  learned  in  my  experiments  with 
potatoes  the  past  year,  is  three  fold,  viz:  1st, 
that  many  of  the  new  seedlings  are  worthless 
compared  with  those  sorts  we  already  liave;  2d, 
that  early  planting  is  not  always  the  best  way 
to  secure  a  full  crop  at  harvest  time,  especially 
in  seasons  of  early  drouth ;  and  3d,  that  small 
potatoes,  even  if  planted  the  last  of  May,  on 
well  prepared  soil,  with  suitable  rains  at  the 
time  of  the  setting  of  the  tuliers,  will  produce  a 
full  crop  of  merchantable  potatoes.  T. 

Central  New  York,  Jan.,  1871. 


KOSTIEi^EH. 


RoRxnczKR.  —  A  foreign  variety,  which  is 
scarcely  medium  in  size,  and  has  not  generally 
much  beauty  of  color,  yet  combines  an  assem- 
blage of  excellences  that  places  it  in  the  rank 
liefore  any  other  of  its  season.  It  is  healthy 
and  vigorous  in  its  liabit,  an  early  and  most 
profuse  bearer,  and  in  flavor  is  only  equ.alled  by 
the  Seckel,  which  ri|KMis  six  weeks  later.  Form 
obovate-pyriform,  sometimes  turbinate.  Skin 
dull  yellow  green,  mixed  with  reddisli-brown 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  long  and  slender, 
curved,  and  inserted  with  very  little  depression 
Calyx  ojien,  [jcrsistent ;  Imsin  small,  and  corru- 


gated. Flesh  juicy,  melting,  somewhat  buttery, 
exceedingly  sugary,  vinous,  aromatic  and  plea- 
santly perfume<l.  Middle  of  August  to  middle 
of  Sept«>mber.  The  young  tr«>s  prmluce  but 
few  shoots  of  strong  growth,  and  require  severe 
sliortening  to  bring  them  into  a  fine  symmetric 
form. — Downing. 


[TT"  W.  G.  Flao(»,  in  Hearth  and  Home  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  too  many  State  agricul- 
tural societies  think  tliey  have  performed  their 
whole  duty  wlicn  tliey  have  held  annual  fairs 
and  issued  a  "  mosaic  "  woik  c-.dled  a  report. 


For  Itu'  I'riicticiil  Fanner. 
BARBARISM  PEEIPETUATBD. 

HEAVY  WEIUIITH  ON   OX-YOHEH. 

Ed.  Practical  Faumeu  : 

I  have  recently  learned  from  a  reliable 
source,  that  the  barliarous,  nonsensical  practice 
of  hanging  a  50-lb.  weiglit  to  the  ring  of  the 
yoke  of  oxen,  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  districts 
of  the  "  Keystone "  State,  notwithstanding  it 
has  a  State  Agricultural  College  and  two  Expe- 
rimental Farms,  where  the  sciences  are  taught 
and  applied  to  agriculture.  I  was  reaied  in 
Eastern  New  York,  where  the  rearing,  training 
and  working  of  oxen  is  general,  and  where  oxen 
are  as  well  trained  and  worked  with  as  much 
skill  and  profit  as  in  any  otlier  section  of  our 
country ;  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  their 
use  all  my  life,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
liad  never  heard  of  the  practice  of  suspending  a 
weight  to  the  yoke,  until  I  saw  it  in  use  for  tlic 
first  and  only  time,  some  three  years  since,  on 
farms  in  Delaware.  I  have  a  great  fondness  for 
tlie  passive  ox,  and  by  humane  feelings  towards 
him,  I  am  induced  to  give  my  views  relative  to 
this  cruel  practice,  with  the  hope  tliat  they  will 
induce  all  who  use  oxen  ballasted  with  an  iron 
weight  susiiended  to  the  yoke,  to  abandon  it  at 
once,  and  excliange  tlie  weight  for  a  properly 
shaiied  yoke  and  bows,  in  the  use  of  which,  no 
ballast  will  he  needed. 

Numerous  very  erroneous  opinions  are  enter- 
tained by  those  using  oxen,  among  which  are 
the  following,  viz : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  conce<k?d  tliat 
the  cart  is  better  adapted  to  oxen  than  tlie  wagon, 
because  it  admits  of  placing  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  weight  of  the  load  on  tlie  neck.  This  is 
claimed  as  tlie  main  advantage  in  the  use  of  tlie 
cart,  though  tlie  convenience  of  turning  in  tlie 
smallest  si)act>,  and  of  tlumping  tlie  load,  if  de- 
sirable, are  also  urged  iu  supiiort  of  tlie  argu- 
ment for  tlie  continuanoe  of  its  use — also  that 
tlie  vehicle  with  two  wheels  is  less  expensive 
tliau  one  with  four. 

Tlie  advanUge  in  turning,  dumping  tlie  loa«1, 
and  tlie  inexpensivcness  of  tlie  cart,  are  all 
worthy  of  consideration ;  but  tlie  first  ad\'antag« 
claime<l  for  it,  is  a  great  if  not  tlie  greatest  ob- 
jection to  its  use.  I  <isk  tlie  indulgence  of  tlie 
reader  whilst  I  state  tliat  my  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  and  disa<l vantages  in  the  use  of  tlie 
cart,  has  not  been  derived  from  reading  tlie 
"  Handy-Book  of  Husbandrj-,"  nor  from  jour- 
nals devoted  to  matters  in  husbandry,  but  from 
an  actual  experience  in  its  use  for  a  period  of 
thuly  years. 

At  one  time  I  was  so  impressed  with  tlie  im- 
portance of  this  vehicle,  tliat  I  set  about  im- 
proving it,  and  as  evidence  of  my  success,  I 
would  state  tliat  I  was  awarded  at  a  fair  of  N. 
y.  State,  tlie  "  higliest  priae  for  improvement 
in  carts."  But  I  subse<|uently  saw  that  I  was 
laboring  in  tlic  wrong  direction,  and  tliat  there 
was  a  great  advantage  in  tlie  use  of  four-wheeled 
vehicles,  for  Imth  oxen  and  Iiorses,  over  tlie  cart. 
This  fortunate  period  for  me  and  tlie  animals 
which  I  wrought,  was  some  17  years  since,  from 
which  day  to  tlie  present  I  liave  not  Iiad  a  cart 
built  for  my  own  use,  nor  for  any  of  my  nume- 
rous patrons.  I  found  in  the  use  of  carts,  tliat 
ignorant,  disinterested  teamsters  would  not,  if 
tliey  were  capable,  so  adjust  tlic  load  but  that 
the  weight  was  eitlier  too  great,  or  too  liftie  on 
the  necks  of  tlie  oxen,  or  on  the  back  of  Uie 
horse — and  that  tlie  animals  were  working  to 
great  disadvantage  and  di90«)nifiture.  I  tlien 
bent  my  energies  to  adajitliig  tlie  wagon  to  all 
tlie  purposes  for  which  I  had  used  the  cart,  and 
succeeded  to  my  full  satisfaction,  so  tliat  to-day, 
were  I  to  make  up  a  list  of  implements  and 
vehicles  neeiled  on  any  farm,  Uie  cart  would  not 
be  included,  as  I  consider  it  obsolete. 

Tlie  pole  of  the  cart  must  necessarily  be  heavy 
and  cumbersome,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be 
supported  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  wlicUier 
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the  veliicle  be  loaded  or  empty.  If  the  vehicle 
is  laden  prior  to  attaching  the  team,  which  is 
often  a  great  convenience,  it  is  both  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  to  attach  them.  Let  the  load 
be  ever  »o  well  adjusted  on  the  cart  while  it  is 
on  a  plane,  it  is  out  of  adjustment  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  an  ascending  or  descending  grade.  On 
a  descent,  an  increased  and  undue  weight  is 
thrown  on  the  neck,  often  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture and  danger  of  the  animals,  and  in  case 
an  animal  stumbles  and  falls,  as  they  are  liable 
to,  recoveiy  is  next  to  imiiossible,  w  ith  tlie  in- 
creased weight  thrown  on  the  neck,  as  the  pole 
nears  the  ground.  Another  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  cart  on  descending  grades,  is  that  the 
great  weight  of  the  pole  and  of  load,  produces, 
on  rough  reads,  or  stony  land,  a  very  great  wear 
on  the  lioofs  of  the  front  feet,  which  produces 
tender  feet,  and  with  that  a  disposition  to  haul 
or  crowd,  and  frequently  to  a  degree  that  the 
unnecessary  labor  performed  in  hauling  or  crowd- 
ing is  more  than  that  actually  requiitid  In  the 
draught  of  the  load,  if  the  aninjals  worked  as 
tliey  should.  "With  the  use  of  the  cart,  loose 
lading,  like  hay,  grain  or  straw,  is  more  liable  to 
be  displaced  llian  it  would  be  on  the  wagon,  as 
It  is  jostled  out  of  balance  with  double  the  force 
when  tlie  wheel  of  the  cart  surmounts  an  obsta- 
cle, that  it  woultl  be  in  the  use  of  the  wagon ; 
the  lateral  stress  on  the  necks  of  the  animals  is 
also  proixHlionate.  The  wheels  of  the  cart 
must  nec<*ssarily  be  of  greater  diameter  than  is 
nnjuired  for  tlie  wagon,  that  the  Ix'd  of  the  cart 
may  be  neatly  level,  "fore  and  aft,"  and  that 
the  cart  may  be  dimiped. 

In  carting  over  soft  land  the  two  wheels  cut 
tlie  surface  about  twice  the  depth  that  four 
would.  As  tlie  diameter  of  the  wlieel  is  in- 
creased, its  weight  and  strength  must  be  greatly 
increased,  and  there  is  disadvantage  in  the  use 
t)f  high  wlieels  on  heavy  grades  with  even  sur- 
fuces,  besides  that  arising  from  the  line  of  draught 
being  too  high  for  the  power  of  the  animal  to  be 
exerted  in  the  n)ost  favorable  direction.  But 
few  understand  this.  It  is  diftlcult  to  properly 
balance  long  timbers,  and  many  other  matters 
to  lie  hauled  on  the  cart,  which  Is  rapidly  effect- 
ed ill  the  use  of  the  wagon.  Loads  of  the  same 
weight  of  hay  or  grain  must  be  short  and  high 
on  the  cart,  while  they  may  be  low  and  long  on 
the  wagon:  a  great  convenience.  It  is  imprac- 
ticable to  apply  an  automatic  brake  to  the  wheels 
of  the  cart,  while  it  is  8ini])le  to  apply  il  on  the 
w;igon,  and  if  properly  ai>plicd  and  adjusted 
when  it  is  attached  to  the  wagon,  it  will  be  ojie- 
rated  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  i\v 
load  a.id  the  steepness  of  the  giade  of  a  hill, 
and  this,  too,  w  itliout  any  eflbrt  of  the  team,  or 
cffbit  or  attention  of  the  teamster;  and  as  soon 
as  the  vehicle  has  reaclu'd  a  level,  or  ascending 
grade,  the  bnike  is  automat ically  reniovetl  from 
the  wheels — the  advantage  and  safely  of  which 
If  incalculable. 

In  my  improvement  of  the  wagon  for  general 
purposes,  and  espi'cially  in  a<lai»ting  it  to  take 
tlie  place  of  tlic  cart,  and  to  overcome  the  nu 
incrous  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  I  arrange  il 
with  tow  wlieeLs,  couple  it  long,  jts  atmpared 
with  the  ordinary  coujiling,  and  uw  a  variety  ol 
beds,  or  frames  on  tlie  bolsters,  nioilifying  it  U 
all  tlie  various  pinjuiw-s.  I  huve  a  tipping  IkkI\ 
or  bed,  which  will  cimtain  tlie  bulk  <,{  the  largest 
rart  bed,  which  I  so  arrange  that  it  will  diinii. 
the  load  eltlier  to  the  right  or  left,  and  may  b« 
dnmpod  without  stopping  the  team,  if  it  is  de- 
•irable.  This  latter  characteristic  I  have  foiiml 
of  very  gre.U  advantiige  In  hauling  soil  or  other 
material  that  it  was  »l«'8jrable  to  sprenci  as  it  was 
hauled  and  deposited.  With  tlie  low  wheels 
and  dumping  bed,  as  I  arrange  the  wagon  cf  all 
work,  th«  top  of  a  full  load  of  manure  is  not  as 
high  as  tlie  top  of  an  ordinary  cart  wlieel— 
beuoe  the  graat  convenience  of  loading  such  « 
wagon  over  tliat  In  loading  the  oidinary  cart, 
io  letnni  to  tlie  arrangement  «>f  ihe  yoke  f.,i 


oxen,  so  that  no  weight  will  be  required  to  pre- 
vent its  working  too  high.  1  would  say  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  the  bearing  of  the 
yoke  on  the  neck  ratlier  narrower  than  they  are 
usually  made,  and  the  corners  of  yoke  should 
only  be  slightly  rounded,  instead  of  being  made 
convex  from  front  to  rear,  as  they  are  usually. 
The  yoke  should  also  be  made  more  crooked,  or 
the  ring  should  be  attached  to  the  yoke  so  that 
the  draught  on  it  will  be  at  aixjint  about  central 
in  a  perjiendicular  line  between  the  surface  of 
the  centre  of  the  bearing  on  the  neck,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  bow  on,  or  in  front  of  the  point 
of  the  shoulder.  A  yoke  thus  arranged  will  not 
tend  to  "  ride  up,"  but  w  ill  keep  in  proper  jiosi- 
tion ;  but  when  the  bearing  on  the  neck  is  made 
too  broad,  with  convexity  fioni  point  to  rear,  it 
inclines  to  rise  on  to  the  shouldei's,  in  which 
position  it  lifts  the  bow  against  the  windpi{x: 
and  imi)edes  respiration,  when  the  animal  in- 
stinctively i-eiuses  to  draw. 

Bows  cf  iron  are  entirely  unfit  for  use.  They 
should  be  made  of  the  best  hickory,  and  should 
not  be  less  than  If  inches  for  light  oxen,  and  1| 
inches  in  cross  section  for  those  of  full  size. 
There  should  be  three  bow  key  poles  for  adjust- 
ing the  bow  to  the  neck. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  work  oxen  in  the  rain  or 
snow,  a  raindyke,  or  cape  of  leather  or  water- 
proof cloth,  should  be  placed  over  the  yoke  to 
keep  the  neck  dry,  as  they  soon  scald  when 
worked  in  tlie  wet.  But  should  this  precaution 
be  neglected,  and  the  neck  get  sore,  it  sliould  be 
bathed  with  soap  and  water,  and  when  properly 
cleansed,  it  should  be  greased,  and  the  animal 
allowed  to  rest  until  sound  —  and  all  grease 
should  be  removed  before  he  is  put  at  work 
again. 

Great  attention  should  l)e  given  to  tlie  bearing 
portion  of  the  yoke  and  bows,  to  keep  them 
cleanly  and  smooth.  They  should  never  be  ex- 
posed to  sun  or  wet,  when  not  in  use. 

I  omitted,  in  speaking  of  the  wagon,  to  state 
that  1  reduce  the  front  wheels  in  diameter,  and 
elevate  the  body,  or  bed,  so  that  the  inconve- 
nience in  turning  is  greatly  diminished.  Wa- 
gons thus  arranged,  and  once  enjoyed  by  a 
ftuiiier,  will  induce  him  heartily  to  join  me  in 
the  assertion,  that  a  cart  on  the  farm  is  an  ex- 
pensive nuisance,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
sincere  friend  of  the  "  Practical  Farmer," 

J.  Wilkinson, 
Landscape  Q&rdcner,  Rural  Architect,  and 
Consulting  AKriculturiHt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"WHAT  I  KNOW  OP  FARMINQ." 


lIonxcE  Greeley,  the  philosopher  of  the 
Tribvnr,  has  at  last  completed  his  series  of  Essuys 
of  "  What  I  Know  of  Farming."  Il*;  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  aiiswer  to  a  suggestion  that  Ih- 
should  now  publish  what  «« he  don't  know  of 
farming,"  that  his  life  would  not  be  long  enough 
to  complete  the  task.  We  give  below  his  con- 
cluding synopsis  of  the  proiiositions  he  has 
sf/Ught  to  establish,  which  we  consider  by  no 
means  the  icornf  of  the  serii-s.  Tlie  essays  are 
about  being  published  in  book  form. 

"  1.  That  good  farming  is  and  must  ever  be 
a  paying  business,  sulyect,  like  all  olhei-s,  to 
niiscl-Hiices  and  pull-backs,  and  to  the  general 
law  that  the  struggle  up  fmm  nothing  to  some- 
thing is  ever  an  arduous  and  almost  alw  ays  a 
stow  process.  In  the  few  instances  where  wealth 
and distinctliin  havelieen  swiftly  won,  they  have 
rarely  pi«ved  abiding.  There  are  pursuits 
wlierein  success  is  more  envleil  and  dazzling 
than  in  agrlcultuit? ;  but  there  is  none  wlierein 
efficiency  and  frtigaJity  are  more  certain  to  secure 
comfort  and  CDin|)tittiiu'e. 

"2,  Though  tlie  poor  man  must  often  go 
slowly  wliere  wealth  may  attain  perfection  at  u 
Ixiund,  and  Ukuigh  lie  may  sometimes  seem 
comiieDed  to  til)  fields  not  half  so  amply  feitilized 
.*8  tliey  sliould  be,  it  U  nevertlwles*  inflexibly 


true  that  bounteous  cioiw  are  grown  at  a  profit, 
while  half  and  quarter  crops  are  produced  nt  a 
loss.  A  rich  man  may  afford  to  grow  jioor  crojis, 
liecause  he  can  a  fiord  to  lose  by  his  year's 
farming,  while  the  {loor  man  cannot.  lie  ought, 
therefore,  to  till  no  more  acres  than  he  can  biing 
into  good  condition — to  sow  no  seed,  plough  no 
field,  where  he  is  not  justified  in  expecting  a 
good  crop.  Better  five  acres  amply  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  tilled  than  twenty  acres  which 
can  at  best  make  but  a  meagre  return,  and  which 
a  dry  or  wet  season  must  doom  to  partial  if  not 
absolute  failure. 

"  3.  In  choosing  a  location,  the  farmer  should 
resolve  to  choose  once  for  all.  Roaming  from 
stat<;  to  state,  from  section  to  section,  is  a  sad 
and  fa!'  too  common  mistake.  Not  merely  is  it 
true  that  '  The  rolling  stone  gatliers  no  moss,' 
but  the  farmer  who  wanders  from  place  to  place 
never  acquires  that  intimate  knowledge  of  soil 
and  climate  which  is  essential  to  excellence  in 
his  vocation.  He  cannot  read  the  clouds  and 
learn  when  to  expect  rain,  when  he  may  look 
for  days  of  sunshine,  as  he  could  if  he  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  the  same  place.  Choose  your 
home  in  the  east,  the  south,  the  centre,  the 
west,  if  you  will  (and  each  section  has  its  iiecu- 
liar  advantages) ;  but  choose  once  for  all,  and, 
having  chosen,  regard  that  choice  as  final. 

"4.  Our  young  men  are  apt  to  plunge  into 
responsibilities  too  hastily.  They  buy  farms 
while  they  lack  at  once  experience  and  means, 
incur  losses  and  debts  by  consequent  miscalcula- 
tions, and  drag  through  life  a  weary  load,  which 
sours  them  against  their  pursuit,  when  the  fault 
is  entirely  their  own.  No  youth  should  under- 
take to  manage  a  farm  until  after  several  years 
of  training  for  that  task  under  the  eye  of  a  capa- 
ble master  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil.  If  lie 
has  enjoyed  the  requisite  advantages  on  his 
father's  homestead,  he  may  possibly  be  (pialified 
to  manage  a  farm  at  twenty-one ;  but  there  are 
few  who  might  not  profitably  wait  and  learn,  in 
the  pay  of  some  successful  cultivator  for  several 
years  longer ;  while  I  cannot  recall  an  instance 
of  a  youth  rushing  out  of  school  or  a  city  count- 
ing-house to  show  old  farmers  how  their  work 
ought  to  be  done,  that  did  not  result  in  disaster. 
It  is  very  well  to  know  wiiat  science  teaches 
with  regard  to  farming ;  hut  no  man  was  ever 
a  thoroughly  good  farmer  who  had  not  spent 
some  years  in  actual  contact  with  the  soil. 

"5.  While  every  one  says  of  his  neighlwr, 
'  He  farms  too  much  land,'  the  greed  of  acquisi- 
tion does  not  seem  at  all  chastened.  Men  stag- 
ger under  loads  of  debt  to-day  who  might  relieve 
themselves  by  selling  off  so  much  of  their  land 
as  they  cannot  profitably  use ;  but  every  one 
seems  intent  on  holding  all  he  can,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  advance  in  Its  maiket  value. 
And  yet  you  can  buy  farms  In  eveiy  old  State 
ill  tlie  Union  as  cheajily  per  acre  as  they  would 
have  been  boiii^ht  in  like  condition  sixty  years 
ago ;  and  I  doubt  their  selling  higher  sixty  years 
hence  than  tliey  dti  now.  No  doubt  there  are 
lands,  in  the  vicinage  of  growing  cities  or  villages, 
that  have  greatly  advanced  In  value ;  but  these 
are  exceptions;  and  I  counsel  every  young 
farmer,  every  poor  fanner,  to  buy  no  more  land 
than  he  can  cultivate  thoroughly,  save  such  as 
he  needs  for  timber.  Never  fear  that  there  will 
not  be  more  land  for  sale  when  you  shall  have 
the  money  wherewith  to  buy  it ;  but  shun  debt 
as  you  would  the  plague,  and  prefer  forty  acres 
all  your  own  to  a  square  mile  heavily  mortgaged. 
I  never  lifted  a  mill  stone,  but  I  liave  undertaken 
to  carry  debts,  and  they  are  fearfully  lieavy." 
—  --  —  ■  »  ■ 

[XT' It  is  an  old  saying  tliat  charity  begins  at 
liome ;  but  this  is  no  reason  tliat  it  should  not 
:;o  abroad  ;  a  man  slioiUd  live  with  tlie  world  as 
a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  may  have  a  preference 
for  the  particular  quarter,  or  square,  or  even 
.iliey,  in  which  lie  lives,  but  be  should  liave  a 
i^enerous  feeling  for  tlie  welfare  of  Uie  whole. — 
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Reported  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Essay  on  the  Pleasures  and  Difficulties 

in  Rural  Life. 

BY   MRS.  ELIZA  S.   TURNER,  DEL.  CO.,  PA. 

Read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Eastern  Pa., 
at  its  late  meeting  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 


TiiE  other  day  I  was  congratulating  some 
friends  of  mine  on  having  such  a  pleiisant  home ; 
they  had  been  describing  the  conveniences  they 
had  added  to  the  house,  and  the  improvements  to 
the  grounds ;  and  I  remarked  that  having  planned 
and  carried  out  all  this  themselves,  they  mus' 
prize  it  so  much  more  highly.  "  That  is  what 
makes  the  country  home  so  truly  a  homi>stead," 
I  continued.  "It  is  the  result  of  your  own 
thought  and  taste  and  labor ;  so  different  from 
the  city  way,  where  homes  are  built  by  the 
block,  and  they  cut  you  off  so  many  feet  of 
house,  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  the  next  so 
many  feet  adjoining  you. 

I  was  proceeding,  with  increased  enthusiasm, 
to  say  that  it  was  no  wonder  country  folks  were 
so  unwilling  to  leave  their  farms,  when  my 
friends  exclaimed  in  one  voice, 

"  O  don't  we  wish  we  could !  why  didn't  you 
know  our  place  was  advertised  for  sale?" 

This  was  such  a  damper,  that  I  could  only 
gasp  a  little,  and  ask, 

"But  why?" 

"  This  for  one  why,"  said  John.  "  A  farmer 
is  a  drudge,  and  I  am  tired  of  drudgery.  Much 
waste,  incessant  overlooking  poor  labor  at  high 
prices. 

"  This  for  another  why,"  said  Mary.  *•  Much 
housek(?eping,  incessant  cooking,  no  help  at  any 
prices." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I,  beginning  to  recover.  I 
don't  feel  satisfied  with  any  such  sweeping  state- 
raent.«.  There  is  waste  in  every  business,  and 
there  is  care  in  every  house." 

"  As  for  the  waste,"  said  John,  "  I  do  believe 
that  if  I  could  see  to  every  thing  myself,  I  might 
save  one-half  of  the  money  now  thrown  away 
In  tools  and  machinery.  Nobody  has  any  interest 
in  preserving  things.  Shovels  and  forks  are 
broken  by  the  purest  carelessness;  plows  are 
left  out  to  rust ;  ropes  lie  about  and  rot ;  if  a 
bolt  or  screw  slips  out  of  a  machine,  it  is  thrown 
aside,  and  the  machine  has  to  be  carried  a  dozen 
miles  to  be  mendeil;  hay  Is  scattered  round; 
feed  spilled  ;  leather  spoiled  for  want  of  oiling ; 
and  as  for  losing,  it's  simply  amazing  how,  day 
by  day,  things  disappear  for  ever.  I  don't  think 
my  men  are  dishonest,  it  is  just  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  other  people's  interests.  If  It  was 
their  own  they  would  act  very  dlflisrently." 

"  It  does  sound  bad,"  said  I. 

*«  I  spoke  of  poor  labor ;  these  fellows  think 
tliey  must  have  as  much  money  an  city  mechan- 
ics, yet  how  do  they  earn  it?  wh.it  a  shnftliiig, 
shiftless,  time-wasting  aflair  is  usually  the  labor 
of  a  farm  hand  ;  send  him  out  to  catch  a  horse, 
he  'guesses'  lie  won't  need  a  halter;  once 
there,  he  'guesses'  he'd  save  time  by  going 
back  for  it.  Send  him  to  the  field,  he'll  move  a 
lot  of  stones  that  are  in  liii  way,  and  pile  them 
up  where  he'll  have  to  move  them  to-morrow. 
No  management,  no  system,  in  short,  no  inter- 
est In  his  work  except  to  see  his  pay.** 

"  That  is  certainly  bad,"  said  I. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  said  Mary :  "  I  said  no 
help  at  any  price ;  we  all  know  that  eflSdent 
help  in  a  farming  family  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule ;  and  that  it  is  as  common  for  one 
lady  to  say  to  anotlier,  how  are  you  ofl  for  help  ? 
as — how's  your  health? 

"  The  consequence  to  me,  as  to  many  of  my 
neighbors,  is  that  my  strength  is  failing  under 
the  too  heavy  strain,  and  I  see  no  remedy  lint  to 
flee  to  city  or  town." 

Thus  spoke  my  friends ;  and  pondering  after- 
ward over  their  conversation,  I  could  not  but 
recall  too  many  other  families  wlx)  had  confessed 
tlielr  willingness  to  leave  their  hom«i  for  the  self- 


same  reasons;  viz:   the   dearth   of  intelligent, 
faithful  lalior  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  surely  a  great  mis- 
fortune; so  great  that  we  ought  not  either  to 
endure,  or  try  to  escape  it  while  there  is  one 
stone  unturned  that  might  disclose  a  remedy. 

And  the  question  which,  in  this  connexion,  I 
would  res|>ectfidly  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  Institute,  is, 
— Can  the  remedy  be  found  in  co-operation,  not 
of  employers  with  each  other,  but  of  each  em- 
ployer with  his  employees?  "  Is  it  possilile  to 
give  to  the  labor  of  each  person  engageil  on  a 
lann  such  a  practical  relation  to  its  profiu«t,  that 
he  shall  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  every  farm  implement,  and  the  success 
of  every  hill  of  corn  ?  That  all  the  faculty  that 
is  in  him  shall  be  awakened,  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  of  saving  and  making,  not 
for  his  employer  alone,  but  for  lib  employer  and 
himself? 

This  would  not  necessarily  imply  an  actual 
increase,  on  the  whole,  of  the  laborer's  remune- 
ration, but  even  if  it  did,  the  question  is  still 
whether  the  Increase  of  profit  to  the  employer, 
resulting  from  more  animated  and  intelligent 
labor,  would  not  more  than  cover  the  increase 
to  the  men  ? 

One  day  last  harvest,  my  husband  had  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  ready  to  take  in,  when  a  storm 
began  to  threaten.  He  asked  his  head  man  if 
there  was  any  hope  of  getting  it  in  before  night. 
Tills  man,  an  excellent  and  ambitious  farmer, 
was  sure  tliere  was  not;  the  hands,  as  willing  a 
set  as  could  be  on  any  farm,  believed  it  to  lie 
uniiossible. 

Their  employer  put  up  $5.00  to  be  shared 
among  them  if  tlie  hay  was  housed  before  dark, 
and  it  was  done. 

Now,  although  the  men  made  a  profit  by  this 
operation,  the  master  made  still  more,  by  i]k 
saving  of  his  hay.  And  the  men  were  not  dis- 
honest In  thinking  they  could  not  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  finding,  under  the  spur  of 
a  new  incentive,  that  they  could.  That  was  the 
human  nature  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  successful  dealings  with  our  fellow  man. 

I  re|)eat,  it  is  easier  to  work  with  human 
nature  than  against  it ;  we  all  know  that  men 
accomplish  more  labor  by  the  piece  than  by  the 
day ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  not  con- 
scious that  he  could  work  with  more  heart,  and 
to  greater  advantage-  for  himself,  tlian  for  one 
who  should  hire  him  by  the  year. 

It  is  very  well  to  say,  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  earn  his  wages,  and  it  is  true  tliat  the 
best  of  them  do  strive  to  give  justice  to  their  i 
employers.    But  we  ought  to  judge  them  by  j 
ourselves;  we  can  imagine  what  dragging,  dis- 1 
oouraging  business  it  would  be,  to  tirudge  all ! 
the  days  of  all  the  years  of  a  lifetime  for  a  j 
specified  pittance,  seeing  the  time-serving  shirk 
as  well  paid  as  ourselves,  and  know  iiig  lliat  tlie  j 
extra  zeal  that  wears  us  out  the  faster,  will ' 
bring  no  extra  advantage,  except  to  oiu-  em- 
ployer. 

And  after  we  have  judged  him  by  ourselves, 
we  ought  still  to  make  a  margin  of  allow  ance  for 
his  ignorance,  and  for  the  fact  that  self-interest 
has  never  lighted  up  his  wits,  and  taught  his 
hands  to  be  nimble. 

We  know  that  the  idea  of  co-operation  is  far 
from  being  a  new  one.  It  has  Ikwu  tried  with 
the  best  results  in  raanufacturing,  and  1  think 
in  some  mining  oi)erations.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune 
has  thrived  for  many  years  on  this  principle, 
every  employee  from  highest  to  lowest,  having 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  its  profits. 

I  supprjse  the  objection  lifaly  to  be  ni^ 
against  its  Introduction  Into  farm  labor,  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  fitting  it  to  our  irregular 
fashton  of  doing  business.  Farm  keeping  is  at 
present  managed  a  good  deal  like  liousekeeping. 
ill  a  traditioiuil,  inexact  handful  and  cupful  style, 
which  is  certainly  the  reveise  of  svstemalic— 
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Neighbor  Smith  guesses  the  latter  inut  of 
August  is  aliout  the  time  to  sow  his  tundixs,  or 
may  be  the  middle  of  Septemlwr,  and  he  1  as 
done  just  as  well  the  last  of  September.  He 
reckons  there's  500  bushels  of  corn  in  his  far  crib ; 
and  he  calculates  he's  got  20  loads  of  fodder; 
and  he's  w  illing  to  liet  neighbor  Jonkh  $50  that 
there  is  24  tons  of  clover  on  his  side-hill,  and 
that  would  Ik'  2  to  the  acre,  for  it's  not  more 
than  12  acres  if  it's  that,  though  he  never  actually 
measured  it ;  and  he  knows  well  enough  there 
is  no  nourishment  for  ground  in  anything  so 
pof)r  as  coal  ashes,  though  he  never  tried  it,  smd 
wouldn't.  And  he  knows  exactly  what  he  made 
by  his  cows,  in  the  last  season,  if  he  could  only 
get  at  his  fiuiiily  exjieiises,  and  what  it  cost  to 
board  his  help. 

Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  just  and  advan- 
ttgeous  co-operation  of  intere'jts  is  incompatible 
with  such  a  style  of  fanning;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  if  the  attempt  to  bring  about  such  co- 
operation, should  result  in  the  establishment  of 
systematic  business  habits,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  came  to  the  farmer. 
A  way  of  conducting  atlairs  that  would  be  con- 
sidered fatal  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  us.  And  this  in- 
jurious slovenliness  is  no  more  inevitable  to 
farming  than  to  scores  of  other  occupations, 
more  complicated  than  ours. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  whether  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  farming  to  such  a  system  as 
to  make  co-operation  possible,  but  whether  such 
co-o|icratioii  would  be  advantageous  to  us. 

However  as  I  «lo  not  jiropfise  to  do  more  than 
offer  a  few  suggestions  on  a  subject  so  important, 
I  will  conclude  by  asking,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  at  present  conducted,  a  large  projKirtion 
of  the  firming  in  this  country  does  not  pay, 
whether  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  association 
to  examine  with  eager  carefulness  any  new  idea 
that  promises  improvement,  according  to  Paul's 
advice  to  "  try  all  things  an<l  hold  fiist  to  that 
which  is  g(x)d."  Eliza  S.  Turner. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Management  of  Balky  Horses. 

The  first  and  better  way  is  never  to  have  a 
balky  horse.  If  hoises  are  handled  properly 
they  will  never  balk.  After  a  horse  h.is  been 
"  fooled,"  as  horsemen  very  properly  say,  when 
a  good  horse  balks,  it  will  require  a  vast  amount 
of  cautious  mangement  to  correct  the  bad  habit. 
Horses  are  taught  to  balk  by  slupi<l  and  cruel 
drivers,  who  have  really  less  good  sense  than  tlie 
animals  they  drive.  Many  strotig  and  excellent 
horses  are  managed  so  improperly  that  they  soon 
become  almost  incorrigilile  balkers;  whei-eas,  if 
a  driver  of  ordinary  intelligence  had  held  the 
reins,  tlie  animals  would  have  always  been  as 
true  as  steel.  If  a  horse  is  iirojierly  managed 
he  will  draw  with  all  his  might,  trot  or  run  as 
bis  driver  may  indicate,  until  he  drops  his  har- 
ness from  utler  exhaustion. 

After  a  horse  has  really  contracted  the  habit 
of  balking,  tlie  vice  can  be  correcU-d  only  by 
kindness  and  gentle  treatment.  Tiie  more  he  U 
whipped,  kicked,  clubbed,  and  bandied  roughly, 
the  more  obstinate  he  will  be.  Hence,  throw 
away  whiiw  and  clubs,  and  let  the  gentle  treat- 
ment bear  rule.  Then,  beware  of  over-loading. 
A  jiereon  can  coax  out  of  a  horse  a  service  tliat 
whiiis  and  kicks  never  can  secure.  Always  pro- 
vide some  means  to  enable  a  team  to  start  a 
heavy  Ifjad  easily.  Avoid  stopping — if  ]x>s$ible 
— where  it  will  be  difficult  to  start  It  is  better 
to  let  a  team  stop  for  a  moment,  ten  times,  w  hen 
hauling  a  load  up  a  slope,  than  to  allow  it  to 
stop  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
start.  The  writer  once  was  accustomed  to  carry 
pieces  of  plark  to  the  field  for  the  wheels  of  tlie 
wagon  to  rest  ujioii,  while  it  was  being  loaded 
with  pfitatoes  or  corn,  so  that  the  team  would 
move  ofl'  readily  with  a  lieavy  load,  that  they 
could  never  start,  if  the  wlieels  had  lieen  allow  ed 


to  sink  into  tlie  ground  while  the  load  was  in- 
creasing in  weight.  When  a  horse  balks  on  ac- 
count of  exhaustion,  allow  the  animal  to  rest 
until  he  has  recovered  strength  to  draw  his  load. 
Above  all  beware  of  too  heavy  loads,  of  im- 
patience, or  roughness,  and  of  over-driving. 
Serenu  Edwards  Todd. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

The  Drill  and  the  Roller  in  Seeding 
W^heat. 


To  tiik  Editor  Prac.  Farmer  : 

In  the  mimlier  of  the  "  Practical  Fanner" 
for  the  12th  Mo.,  I  notice  an  article  entitled 
"  Drilling,  or  Broadcast  Seeding,"  in  which  the 
writer  states  "  that  a  partial  reaction  has  taken 
place  in  this  section  against  drilling  in  wheat." 

Can  this  ho  correct ?  Are  we  then  only  tra- 
velling in  circles,  to  return  to  the  same  point 
sooner  or  later  ?  I  cannot  credit  it ;  nor  can  1 
believe  that  such  a  reaction  can  continue  long. 

Two  of  the  great  advantages  which  must  al- 
ways result  from  the  use  of  the  drill,  are,  an 
even  distribution  of  seed  and  a  regular  depth. 
Neither  of  these  advantages  can  be  secured 
under  the  broadcast  system. 

The  main  objection  which  Adrian  Cornell 
made  to  the  use  of  the  drill  was,  that  he  thought 
it  put  the  seed  in  too  deep.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  correct ;  if  so,  it  can  be  remedied  in  the 
future  construction  of  our  drills.  As  good  a 
field  of  wheat  as  has  been  raised  in  our  neigh- 
borhood for  several  years,  was  one  on  which  the 
seed  was  turned  under  witli  the  manure,  at  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches. 

The  experiment  which  has  been  tried  on  the 
Eastern  Experimental  Fann,  is  reported  for  only 
one  year,  and  hence  is  far  from  conclusive. — 
Such  experiments,  to  prove  their  jxiint,  must  ex- 
tend over  a  series  of  years. 

I  think  that  thy  correspondent,  who  seems  to 
think  that  tlie  drill  puts  the  grain  in  t(X)  d(^>]> 
when  the  soil  is  mefiow,  will  find  the  trouble  to 
be  obviated,  if  lie  will  run  a  heavy  roller  after 
the  drill. 

I  have  in  many  of  my  fields  a  few  areas  of 
soil  wlilch  already  seem  so  fine  and  mellow  that 
the  usual  meclianical  ap]iliances  for  stirring  the 
soil  do  not  seem  to  improve  it.  In  these  spots 
the  drill  necessarily  puts  the  grain  in  deeper 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  field.  Two  years 
ago,  when  drilling  in  my  wheat  on  one  of  these 
mellow  spots,  I  found  the  grain  was  being  co- 
vered three  and  one-fourtli  inches  deep,  which 
was  fully  one  and  one-half  inches  dee|)er  than 
the  remainder  of  the  field ;  a  portion  of  one  of 
these  spots,  purposely  missed  in  the  rolling,  did 
not  produce  near  as  gmni  a  yield  as  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  tlie  field. 

I  find  that  by  rolling  before  I  drill,  and  giving 
tlie  drill-tubes  the  projier  'rake,'  I  can,  after 

iiig  the  second  time,  have  my  grain  put  in 
not  more  than  one  and  one-ludf  inches  deep. — 
I  tl.ink  that  the  injuiy  which  is  done  to  wlH>at 
grow  ing  on  loose,  fine  soil,  arises  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  roots  from  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing — for  early  in  the  season  (In-fore  frosts 
set  in)  this  wheat  l(M)ks  as  wtU  as  the  other,  but 
after  one  or  two  smart  freezing  sp(>lls,  it  visibly 
declines.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  heavy  roller 
compacts  the  soil  and  prevents  a  portion  of  the 
alxive  injury. 

After  several  trials  of  portions  of  a  field,  I 
would  most  as  soon  think  of  drilling  in  my 
wlieat  without  harrowing  as  to  do  it  without 
rolling  aftencard.  In  fact  I  place  great  value 
on  the  use  of  the  roller  in  preparing  the  sofi  for 
wiieat  and  oats,  and  think  that  for  this  purpose 
its  value  is  not  properly  appreciated. 

Hoping  that  some  of  thy  many  readers  will 
favor  us  with  their  views  and  experience  upon 
this  question,  1  subscribe  myself  thy  and  their 
friend,  Chester  County. 

H^He  that  lives  to  learn  may  learn  to  live. 


For  the  Practical  Earmer. 
Seasonable    Suggestions   about    Parm 
Buildings. 

NoTWiTiiSTANDiN(i  the  great  number  of  ag- 
ricultural journals  published  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  very  low  price  at  which 
tliey  are  oliered,  it  is  very  evident  from  the  in- 
quiries made  through  them,  relative  to  matters 
tliat  have  been  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  eluci- 
dated in  their  columns,  that  there  aie  yet  among 
the  farmers  of  our  country,  many  who  do  not 
Uike  a  journal  devoted  to  their  vocation ;  if  they 
do,  they  do  not  read.  Even  from  districts  that 
have  long  be<ni  renowned  for  their  advancement 
in  the  art  of  husbandry,  we  occasionally  see  iu 
the  journals,  an  inquiry  on  a  subject  that  has 
long  since  been  settled  by  practical  thinking  far- 
mers ;  e.  g.,  in  a  number  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman now  before  me,  I  find  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editors  from  a  farmer  in  my  native 
county,  Dutchess,  of  N.  Y.,  asl^ing  for  infor- 
mation "  how  to  build  a  hay  bana«"k,"  to  which 
the  Editors  make  the  following  very  appropriate 
reply.  "  As  barracks  are  giving  place  to  well 
built  barns,  where  animals  can  be  well  sheltered, 
and  the  manure  manufactured  to  advantage,  our 
knowledge  of  them  has  become  obscured."  I 
did  not  suppose  that  there  was  at  the  present  day 
a  hay  barrack  in  Dutchess  Co.,  nor  a  farmer 
there  who  did  not  know  better  than  to  exjiend 
money  in  the  erection  of  such  a  w  oithless  struc- 
ture. 1  farmed  in  that  county  myself  until 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age.  I  never  built  a  bar- 
rack, and  I  demolished  one  which  I  found  on 
the  farm  about  thirty  years  since,  and  it  was 
generally  conceded  there  at  that  day  that  there 
was  no  economy  in  barracks,  and  that  it  was  a 
paying  investment  to  build  dose  bams  for  storing 
hay  and  grain.  1  have  been  building  or  fur- 
nishing plans  for  barns  almost  every  year  since, 
ami  have  three  in  progress  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  carefully  avoid  ventilating  that  portion  of 
the  barn  to  be  used  for  storing  hay  and  grain,  in 
which  my  observation  and  experience,  acquired 
in  a  range  of  latitude  from  N.  E.  to  Ga.,  fully 
sustains  me.  I  am  now  making  a  plan  of  a 
barn  for  a  planter  near  Rome,  iu  Ga.,  and 
another  for  a  farmer  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
I  desire  to  state  in  this  connection  that  neitlier 
of  these  patrons  have  ever  called  to  their  aid 
a  rural  architect  before,  which  I  consider  en- 
couraging evidence  that  farmers  both  North  and 
S»iuth  are  lieginning  to  do  with  regard  to  their 
buildings  as  men  usually  do  in  all  otiier  matters. 
Who  would  think  of  taking  his  watch  to  a 
blacksmith  for  repair,  or  to  go  to  a  shoemaker 
to  order  a  hat  m.ide?  Yet  eitlier  would  be 
quite  as  sensible  and  judicious  as  for  every  man 
to  attempt  to  be  his  own  architect. 

The  best  architects  rarely  build  two  buildings 
after  the  same  set  of  plans,  as  constant  study 
and  practice  enables  tliem  to  make  each  succes- 
sive job  an  iniproveinetit  on  the  past.  Hence 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  a  person  of  no  ex- 
perience should  be  capable  of  designing  a  stnic- 
ture  w  ith  as  much  economy,  strength,  durability, 
convenience  and  taste  as  one  who  has  devoted 
his  life  in  that  direction.  I  designed  a  dwelling 
for  a  gentleman  in  Va.  last  year,  who  remarked 
to  me,  when  tlie  work  was  complete«l,  that  "  he 
had  never  employed  an  architect  before,  but  he 
w  oiild  never  build  a  kennel  or  sty  again  without 
having  a  plan  from  an  architect."  It  would  be 
strange  if  an  experienced  architect  could  not 
save  the  small  commission  of  3|  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  a  structure,  for  full  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  construction,  which  is  the  es- 
tablished rate  fixed  by  the  "  Am.  Institute  of 
Anhitects."  The  appliances  for  unloading  bay 
and  grain  by  horse  and  steam  power,  which  are 
now  being  rapidly  and  quite  generally  introduced 
in  farm  barns,  require  material  mo<Iiflcatton 
of  tlie  plan  of  the  building. 

Fortunately  the  modifieation  required  to  adapt 
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tl>e  barn  to  the  use  of  this  invahiahle  lalx)r 
saviug  apparatus,  recUices  instead  of  increafiing 
the  cost  of  the  structure,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
enables  us  greatly  to  increase  its  caimeity.  In  in 
the  use  of  the  l)and  fork,  height  in  the  building 
was  very  objectionable ;  hence  the  area  covereti 
by  the  barn  required  to  be  increased  as  the  height 
was  reduced ;  this  involved  the  necessity  for 
great  roof  and  floor  surface,  the  ni  st  exjiensive 
portions  of  tlie  building. 

We  now  increase  the  height  and  diiniiiish 
floor  and  rof*f,  the  siding  Inking  less  exi)en»ive 
than  either.  The  more  conijjact  hay  is  stored 
of  coui-se  the  greater  the  quantity  that  can  be 
stored  in  a  given  siKice ;  the  greater  the  depth  of 
the  mow  the  more  compact  will  be  the  hay,  and 
the  more  closely  it  is  stored  the  better  will  it  re- 
tain its  weight,  nutrition,  thein  and  aroma. 

An  important  fact  well  established  is  not 
known  to  all  hay  prcxlucers,  hence  its  mention 
may  lie  profitable.  Hay  which  is  so  green,  or 
iincured  tljat  it  would  sjkjU  in  the  stack,  will  not 
be  injured  if  placed  in  a  close  barn. 

I  will  also  mention  an  imixutant  matter  per- 
taining to  the  ix)wer  fork.  I  am  now  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a  farm  barn,  in  Uahimore  Co., 
]Md.,  witli  instructions  from  the  proprietor  to 
introduce  into  it  the  best  appliances  obtainable 
for  performing  every  ojieration,  avoiding  animal 
and  manual  labor  as  far  as  practicable.  B«'liev- 
ing  that  tlMire  was  or  might  be  a  lietter  apparatus 
for  handling  hay  and  grain  by  power,  than  we 
liave  in  our  market,  I  accordingly  went  to  N.  E. 
and  to  the  best  farming  districts  of  N.  Y.  and 
tliere  found  what  I  had  never  before  seen  in  the 
way  of  a  "  pitcliing  api)aratu8."  1  found  and 
obtained  one  called  a  '  milway  pitching  machine.' 
It  is  not  exjiensive  but  is  strong,  simple,  dura- 
ble and  very  effective,  and  rapid  in  its  action. — 
Tl»e  fork  is  a  steel  grapple,  of  very  ingenious 
constnictlon.  Its  niovement  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  a  man's  arms  in  gathering  and 
lifting  an  armful  of  l»ay.  Its  capacity  is  from 
200  to  400  poimds. 

Tlie  apparatus  for  working  it  is,3o  arranged 
tliat  it  may  be  worked  by  hand,  by  horse  or  l>y 
Bteam  power.  In  the  use  of  the  horse,  or  horst-s, 
no  caftstan  is  used,  requiring  the  animal  to  tra- 
verse a  circle,  nor  is  any  backing  of  the  aninuil 
required.  Tlie  fork  lifls  tlie  hay  or  grain  per- 
pendicular to  the  rl«lge  of  the  barn,  where  the 
fork  attaches  itself  to  a  car  which  stands  on  a 
wooded  railway,  which  extends  tlie  length  of 
tlie  ridge  of  tlie  building.  The  moment  tlie 
fork  is  attaclie<l  to  tlie  car  it  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion for  which  it  is  adjusted  to  any  {xii'.'t  in  the 
length  of  tlie  building.  It  is  discharged  by  the 
man  on  the  load  by  means  of  a  cord,  when  the 
fork  returns  by  its  own  weight  to  the  centre  of 
tlie  load.  Tliis  fork  works  well  in  h.iy  which  is 
fine  or  coai-s**,  moist  or  dry,  and  pilches  sln^aves 
of  grain  or  stalks  of  corn  equally  well.  No 
fanner  wlio  has  ten  acres  of  grass  or  grain  to 
harvest  should  be  without  it. 

We  liave  recently  made  a  great  improvement 
in  tlie  mode  of  framing  farm  barns,  by  which 
we  dis|)ense  with  all  ttie  long  girders  extending 
across  tlie  mows,  greatly  inconveniencing  both 
ritarging  and  discliarging  tlie  mows ;  liesides,  it  is 
of  late  difficult  to  obtain  timbers  of  the  leiigtli 
lequired.  These  timbers  are  not  iulaptcd  to 
splicing,  whilst  all  others  in  tlie  bam  admit  of  it. 
Tlie  cost  of  tlie  frame  is  reduce<l,  and  tlic  build- 
ing is  vastly  more  convenient,  and  equally  sub- 
stantial without  tlie  long  girders. 

I  am  now  pre]jaring  apparatus  for  reducing 
provender  to  tlic  DM^t  available  form  without 
the  expensive  and  troublesome  operation  attend- 
ing the  use  of  grinding  mills.  I  pro|i<>8e  to 
steam  tlie  grain  in  a  whole  or  natural  state,  and 
wlien  tlioroughly  sofiened,  it  is  to  be  mashed  to 
a  pulp,  with  which  we  expect  to  be  alile  to 
"sugar-coat"  all  nniialatable  forage,  aAer  it  is 
cut  and  steamed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste. 

J.    WlI.KINHO.V, 

Lands  npe  Gardener  und  Kural  Arrlilt(>rt, 

Baltimore,  Mil. 


Gri*oun<l  Plan  of  Country  Hesidence  of*  Oliarlcs  Wlieoler,  C^nq.,  Phila. 


The  following  is  the  ground  plan  and  interior  arrangements  of  the  fine  rm-al  residence  of  Cuables  Wiiekler,  near  Philadelphia,  illustrated 
our  last  issue. 


Plan  of  first>torj' : 

A,  tlie  hall,  1 1  feet  wide  by  39  feet  long. 

B,  tlie  |>arlor, Iiaviiig a tliree-liglit  bay  window, 
and  sliding  doors. 

C,  the  library,  15  by  17  feet,  connected  with 
tlie  parlor  by  the  sliding  doois. 

D,  the  dining-room,  1"  by  24  feet. 
£,  Private  stairs  aii«l  hall. 

F,  the  kitclien,  15  by  18  feet. 


G,  tlie  laundry,  also  15  by  18  feet,  fumislied 
with  soapstoiie  washtubs. 
H,  butler's  pantry,  with  shelves,  drawers, etc. 

On  tlie  second  floor,  as  represented  on  tlie 
above  plan,  will  be  found  tlie  several  sleeping 
apailments,  arranged  with  a  view  to  comfort 
and  convenience. — 

K,  a  boudoir.  .1  J,  bath-rooms.   I,  main  hall. 

L  I^  L  L,  tlie  Ijed-clumlx?r8,  with  cl(»s«'ts,  etc. 


Fresh  air  and  a  good  prospect  are  the  objects 
most  desirabk;  in  sleeping  apartments,  to  make 
tliem  liealtliful  and  lively,  both  of  which  aie 
secured  in  tlie  arrangement  liere  presented. 

Tlie  plan  of  tlie  roof  of  the  veranda  is  liere 
sliown,  nearly  surrounding  tlie  wliole  Iwuse,  af- 
fording perfect  and  very  acceptable  shelter  from 
both  sun  and  rain,  and  offering  at  all  times  a 
place  for  exen'ise. 


In  addition  to  tlie  editorial  notice  on  another 
page,  we  clii)  lielow,  from  the  Western  Itural, 
a  live  western  paper,  some  selections  from  among 
the  victims  of  Norway  oats,  which  are  suffi-ient 
to  close  up  the  case.  We  now  dismiss  from  our 
columns  the  Norway  oats  question,  making  it 
give  place  to  otlier  more  viduable  matter. — 

I  sowed  one  bushel  of  Norway  oats  last 
spring,  and  had  sixteen  and  one-half  bushels, 
uiachine  measure.  I  sowed  them  on  gooil 
ground,  about  seven-eightlis  of  an  acre,  but  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  dry.  Our  otlier  oats 
went  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  (Xwo  bushels 
sowed  to  the  acre).  I  threshed  a  good  many 
Norways,  and  they  did  not  yield  any  more  than 
the  common  oats,  with  tlie  same  treatment.  I 
tiireshed  fifty-eight  bushttls  of  White  German 
oats  ofl  three-fourths  of  an  acre.         G.  P.  S. 

Fall  River,  Wis. 

We  got  one  bushel  last  spring,  and  sowed  on 
pood  land.  We  got  twenty-five  busliels.  The 
grains  are  not  so  plump  as  the  Surprise  oats. — 
Wc  shall  try  the  Norways  a^ain.  Our  son-in- 
law,  J.  Ij.,  sowed  ten  bushels,  .got  a  middling 
crop,  tlireslied  and  housed  them,  and  now  waits 
for  D.  VV.  Ramsdell  to  take  them  at  one  dol- 
lar a  bushel,  i  think  he  w  ill  have  to  wait  a  good 
witili'  belbre  lie  gets  a  dollar  a  bulfiel.  The 
last  letter  he  got  from  D.  W.  K.,  was  about 
njiial  to  sa^/ing  he  would  take  them  wlien  lie 
jint  ready.  I  hope,  or  suppose,  may  be,  he  will 
iMke  them  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  if  the  demand 
sliouM,  or  shall,  or  will,  be  sufficient,  any  time 
Ih  fore  sowing  time  come  again.    Mkciiank'. 

Jintea,  111. 

I  wish  to  write  concerning  the  Ramsdell  Nor- 
way <Mits.  In  the  first  place  tliey  are  as  big  a 
swindle  as  ever  was  got  up,  and  the  next  place 
iiiey  are  notliing  more  than  the  common  barley 
oat.  If  they  are,  they  are  something  diffureiit 
f'niin  what  I  have  got,  and  I  bought  them  in 
good  faith  for  tlie  genuine  Norway  oats.  Tliere 
ought  to  be  some  plan  devised  to  put  a  slop  to 
this  swindling  the  furineis  out  of  their  hard 
earnings.  Tlie  time  will  soon  come  when  no 
farmer  will  dare  to  invest  in  seeds  without  they 
are  grown  under  his  own  observation,  and 
knows  that  tliey  are  wliat  they  are  recommend- 
ed to  be.  1  was  swindled  on  that  Sanford  aim 
that  was  spoken  so  highly  of  last  spring.  It 
proves  to  be  nolhing  more  or  less  tliau  Hm? 
Wliile-gla/ed  corn,  tluit  wjis  introduced  several 
years  ago.  Its  best  qualities  are  for  fodder,  and 
for  that  it  can't  be  beat ;  but  it  is  very  late, 
ratlier  later  tlian  tlie  common  Yellow  I>ent. 

1  don't  want  you  to  infer  tliat  I  think  you  use 
dm  ption  with  the  farmers,  by  any  means  ;  but 
1  think  there  ought  to  be  more  caution  in 
publishing  advertisements  for  those  notorious 
s Mundrels  that  are  all  the  time  trying  to  gull  the 
latiniiig  community.  ..  W. 

I.awton,  Mich. 

1  saw  an  article  in  your  paper,  by  a  fanner  of 
i  iHJiana,  giving  his  experienw;  w  itii  Norway  oats, 
-tatiiig  that  from  one  bushel  of  seed,  sown  on 
iliree-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  lie  han-ested 
tuenty-six  busliels  of  oats.  This  quite  agrees 
«\  iili  me.  I  Ixitiglit  one  buslieh  of  seed,  and 
>">wed  it  on  one  acre  of  ground;  liarvcstctl 
twenty-nine  bushels  of  oats;  while  coiniiion 
oats,  sown  two  we<>ks  later,  on  not  as  goo<l  land, 
pru>.uced  thirty-five  bushels.  Tlie  Norway  oats 
do  not  weigh  any  more  than  tlie  common  oats. 

W.  II.  W. 
IIUlHdale,  Mich. 

■ —    —   ■  ♦-^— — 

Beet  Root  Sugar  in  Caliibmla. 

The  New$  Letter  says ;  "  No  one  article  in 
all  tlie  notices  of  tlie  California  Beet  Sugar 
Company  begins  to  do  tlie  affair  justice.  We 
publish  a  few  facts  to  correct  tlie  bungling  mia- 
stiitenients  made  in  the  dailies  during  the  past 
week.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  A-1 
sugar  stands  credited  to  shipment  No.  1,  with 
many  more  ready  at  the  mill  to  send  over,  and 
beets  enough  on  hand  to  make  two  tliousand 
barrels  of  first-class  sugar,  besides  second-class 
siruiH,  etc.  Tlie  mill,  wlien  mnniiig  to  its  full 
cajiacity,  will  work  fifty  tons  of  beets  per  day ; 
tlicy  are  now  ninning  through  about  forty  tons 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Tliey  have  one  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  under  cover  to  fatten  on  tlie 
pulp.  Tlie  managers  met  with  no  difficulties  in 
reaching  the  result  they  have,  tlie  parties  eiigageil 
in  tlie  affair  knowing  their  business.  Tln-y  owe 
no  one,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  tliere  is  no 
stock  for  sale  except  at  a  premium." 


0:7" Tlie  manufactureis  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
employ  $10,866,933  capital;  there  are  t(,3!K) 
laborers,  of  whom  63;i  are  females,  67-2  are 
youths,  the  remainder  being  adult  males ;  $t\- 
111,401,  are  paid  in  wages  annually,  aveiimlng 
to  each  person  $1  75  per  day ;  tlie  articles  pro- 
duced amount  to  $15,266,132  annually,  averag- 
ing to  each  producer  $7  72  per  day ;  power  and 
chemicals,  car  and  car-wheels,  iiajier,  ship  build- 
ing, machine  works,  mowers,  flour  and  meal, 
and  from  each,  yield  over  a  million  dollars  yearly 
in  sales. 


D:P"A  significant  fact,  jxiinting  emphatically 
at  the  superiority  of  some  of  our  manufactiues, 
is  that  for  more  than  a  year  En.uland  has  been 
importing  our  needles  and  fish-liooks.  A  New 
Haven  firm  has  lately  received  an  order  for 
50,000  of  the  former,  from  a  laige  Birmingham 
liouse. 


@(airi|  Bx3partmt)nt» 


New  Sources  of  Wealth  on  the  Farm. 


So  soon  as  farmers  in  any  section  evince  signs 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  stereotyped  rota- 
tion of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  find  that  it 
docs  not  pay  them  as  well  as  it  used  to  do,  we 
shall  then  be  prepared  to  show  them,  in  the 
pages  of  the  "Practical  Farmer,"  that  some 
other  things  may  sometimes  be  profitably  sub- 
stituted. In  fact  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
articles  which  may  be  grown  or  manufactured 
on  tlie  farm,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  selling 
the  paternal  acres.  There  is  probably  no  busi- 
ness followed  in  which  there  is  such  a  great 
variety  as  in  agriculture  and  all  witiiin  its  legi- 
timate calling.  But  a  few  years  since,  tlie 
making  of  clieese  on  the  factory  principle  was 
unlieard  of.  Now  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  highly  impoitant  for  fanners 
to  know  what  trranth  of  farming  tlieir  kication 
and  circunistanccs  are  sjiecially  adapted  for.  In 
some  places  it  may  be  butter — in  others  milk — 
in  otiiers  clieese;  and  where  it  is  ueitlier  of 
these,  it  may  be  something  else — or  tlie  aiticle 
described  below,  of  condensed  milk. 

It  strikes  us,  tliere  must  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  this,  with  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation. For  sea-going  vtissels  or  river  boats,  or 
any  i^ace  wiiere  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  keep 
and  fee<l  a  i-ow,  it  will  be  in  place.  In  many 
neighborhoods  famiers  might  combine  to  carry 
this  business  on  to  advantage. 

We  find  the  following  in  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, but  do  not  kuow  where  to  give  credit  : 

Condcnited  Milk. 

•  Tlie  American  Condenseil  Milk  Company 
was  founded  in  1865,  and  has  Its  headquarters 
in  New  York  city.  It  has  two  manufactories, 
one  situated  at  Purdey's  .Station,  Westcliester 
county,  in  this  State,  and  the  otlier  at  Ilawley- 
ville.  Conn.,  and  both  hnving  a  large  capacity 
for  condensing.  Tlie  su])pli<>s  fif  milk  used  in 
tlie  latter  operation  are  obtained  from  fanners  in 
tlic  neighborhood,  and  are  tlierefore  of  undoubt- 
ed purity.  Tlie  prow,ss  in  tlie  main  consists  of 
simply  evaporating  the  waU-r  which  fonns  a  part 
of  all  milk  in  its  natural  state,  and  by  returning 
the  same  amouSit  of  water  afterwards,  the  milk 
is  restore<l  to  its  original  condition.  Its  quality 
is  unsuriiassed,  and  it  has  borne  years  of  trial 
an«l  the  most  careful  chemlL-al  tests  taken  by 
Prof.  Chandi.ek,  of  Columbia  College,  and 
other  eminent  scientific  gentlemen.  This  milk 
intended  for  immediate  use  is  unsweeteiie<l,  and 
is  conveyed  in  wagons  to  customers'  houses  the 
same  as  the  onlinary  fluid. 

"  The  advantages  it  iiosscsses  over  ordinary 
milk  are:  It  is  tlie  safest  milk  for  infants  and 
children.  It  is  cheiiper  than  tlie  lowest  |irice  of 
good  milk.  It  will  keep  sweet  three  times  as 
long  as  common  milk,  thus  aflbrdiiig  relief  from 


the  constant  fear  and  very  fie(|uent  annoyance 
of  sour  milk,  and  rendering  the  service  of  milk 
on  tlie  Sabbath  unnecessary. 

"The  following  directions  are  given  for  its 
use  :  To  make  cream,  add  one  part  water ;  to 
make  extra  rich  milk,  add  four  parts  water ;  to 
make  milk  as  usually  sold,  add  five  jiarts  water ; 
for  children  and  infants,  add  five  to  twelve  parts 
water.  In  coffee,  undiluted,  it  surpasses  cream. 
Diluted  and  scalded,  it  gives  to  coffee  the  boiled 
milk  flavor  which  many  prefer,  and  which  every 
connoisseur  will  appreciate. 

"  The  American  brand  of  condensed  milk  is 
consumed  in  all  parts  of  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  neariy  all  the  public  institutions  being 
supplied  with  it  as  well  as  many  restaurants, 
leading  hotels,  private  families,  and  shipping.— 
Its  lasting  qualities  have  made  it  indispensable 
to  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  almost  be- 
come one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  also 
sMpiied  in  large  quantities  to  the  Southern 
States,  West  Indies,  Europe  and  other  countries, 
and  has  even  been  exported  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  giving  general  satisfaction  everywhere. — 
It  is  put  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  and  packed 
in  cases  for  shipment,  and  has  been  found  to 
bear  exposure  to   any  climate  or  the  longest 

transportation. 

^  •-^— — — 

PACKINa  DOWN  BUTTER. 


Butte  II  dairies  in  this  section  almost  exclu- 
sively are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fi-esli  print  but- 
ter, taken  to  market  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
pound  lumiw  nicely  enveloped  in  white  muslin 
dotlis.  We  doubt  whether  any  part  of  the 
country  is  capable  of  instructing  our  dairymen 
in  its  manufacture,  but  in  resiiect  to  packing 
butter  for  ftiture  use,  there  may  be  something  to 
learn,  and  we  tlierefore  copy  the  following  from 
the  Western  Rural,  wliich  also  obtaine<l  it  from 
a  Rocliester  jiajier.  It  is  said  to  be  a  process  of 
Sophia  O.  Johnson,  wlio  makes  pets  of  her 
cows,  and  is  proverbially  successful  in  her  dairy 
operations.  There  are  some  new  points  in  it, 
especially  the  mixing  the  saltjietre  with  tlie 
cream,  instead  of  with  tlie  butter.  This  secures 
its  more  ecpial  distribution  through  the  mass. — 
Tlie  article  says : 

"  A  dairy  room  at  tliis  season  slioidd  be  kept 
at  a  temjierature  of  sixty  degrees,  else  the  milk 
will  stand  too  long  before  the  cream  can  all  rise. 
Few  small  dairies  can  procure  such  a  tempera- 
ture ;  but  if  tlie  milk  is  alk)wed  to  stand  twelve 
iHMirs,  and  then  is  placed  upon  a  wire  toaster 
and  lieated  until  tlie  cream  crinkles,  tlien  stand 
anotlier  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  the  cream  will 
rise  'thick  as  a  leather  apron,'  and  far  more 
yellow  than  that  which  is  not  scalded.  If  you 
doubt  this,  my  friend,  try  the  ex|ieriment  with 
three  or  four  pans,  and  see  for  yourself,  how 
great  is  tlie  difli^rence.  I  commenced  the  scald- 
ing process  this  week,  and  this  morning  skimmed 
the  pans,  and  the  cream  was  twice  as  thick  as 
the  others,  and  far  more  yellow.  I  liold  that  a 
saving  of  ten  per  cent.,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion, is  made  by  treating  milk  in  this  manner. 

"  Tlie  cream  Ls  kept  in  a  stone  jar,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  saltpetre  is  added  wlien  the 
cream  is  first  put  in ;  this  is  stirred  in  every 
morning,  so  that  it  liecomcs  well  mixed  with  tlie 
cream,  and  prevents  all  tendency  to  bitterness 
or  mould.  Wlien  ready  for  the  chum,  another 
table-spoonftil  is  mixed  with  between  eight  and 
nine  qts.  of  the  cream.  This  I  consider  a  better 
practice  than  powdering  it  with  salt  and  sugar, 
and  mixing  with  the  butter  while  working  it. — 
When  ready  for  churning,  the  churn  is  tliorough- 
ly scalded ;  the  cream  having  been  first  teste<] 
with  a '  cream  thei-mometer  '—an  invaluable  aid 
to  every  butter-maker,  for  it  shows  the  exact 
point  of  temperature  needed  to  produce  the 
butter.  It  is  easily  cleansed,  and  b  a  desidera- 
tum for  every  dairy. 

"  1  would  never  recommend  the  washing  of 
butter  that  is  to  be  packed  down ;  if  it  is  eaten 


directly  tliere  is  not  much  injury  done  to  it ;  but 
the  sugar  of  milk,  upon  which  depends  the 
sweetness  of  butter,  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
will  surely  be  washed  out.  I'ieces  of  ice  put 
into  the  churn,  if  the  butter  is  soft,  will  lend  to 
harden  it  and  aid  the  extraciion  of  the  butter- 
milk, without  taking  its  sweetness  away.  If 
butter  is  intended  to  keep  until  the  later  winter 
months,  it  should  have  sugar  as  well  as  salt 
mixed  into  it.  To  everj'  pound  an  even  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  tlie  same  of  salt  should 
be  added,  taking  great  care  not  to  heap  the  spoon, 
but  smoothing  it  off  with  the  finger.  Now 
work  it  thoroughly  in  with  tlie  crauk  of  the 
churn  reversed. 

"  When  cows  are  taken  from  fresh  grass  feed 
the  cream  loses  its  yellow  tinge,  and  some  kind 
of  coloring  matter  is  retiuired.  I  have  always 
used  carrots  grated  into  a  little  new  milk,  and 
scalded,  then  strained  through  a  thick  cloth  ; 
but  pure  annatto  is  much  used  now,  and  is  far 
more  convenient.  If  butter  is  well  made,  the 
cream  free  from  all  extraneous  flavors,  well 
worked,  and  not  too  heavily  salted,  it  may  still 
be  spoiled  by  not  being  properly  packed.  The 
custom  of  making  it  into  two-pound  'rolls,' 
stamped  on  each  side  with  a  design  of  flowers 
or  fruit,  and  wrapping  it  neatly  in  thin  while 
cotton  cloths,  is  growing  in  favor  every  season. 
Consumci-s  will  pay  a  much  highei'  price  for 
butter  'rolls'  which  look  'pretty.'" 


A  HERKIMER  DAIRTMAN. 

The  Utica  Herald  says  that  Nicholas 
Smith,  of  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  made  as 
high  as  14,200  lbs.  of  cheese,  shipping  weight,  in 
one  year,  from  a  herd  of  twenty  cows.  He 
makes  his  milk  up  at  home,  and  sells  for  the 
higJiest  prices  pai«l  in  Herkimer  market.  Ho 
sells  every  fortnight,  thus  saving  shrinkage.  Ho 
also  keeps  the  best  cows  and  none  but  tlie  best ; 
and  slops  them  a  little  in  the  spring  and  at  times 
of  drouth,  and  does  not  overstwk  his  farm.— 
His  cows  do  not  come  in  early,  and  he  has  juicy 
eariy  cut  hay  to  feed  them  from  tlie  time  of 
calving  until  they  are  turned  to  the  pasture.- 
Probably  most  any  dairyman  w  ith  the  same  caie 
in  selecting  and  treating  his  stock  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  his  cheese,  could  also 
show  a  yield  of  710  pounds  to  a  cow. 


Influence  of  Sire  on  Milking  Qualities 
of  Cows. 

An  interesting  fact  luis  been  well  established 
in  tlie  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  that  the  power  of 
transmitting  the  milking  qualities  of  tlie  breed, 
which  belong  more  projieriy  speaking  to  the  fe- 
male, resides  with  the  male,  showing  that  he 
IHJSsesses  the  germs,  so  to  speak,  of  tlie  qualities 
belonging  to  tlie  cow. 

'  It  was  first  pmved  In  the  use  of  the  Jersey 
bull,  which  transmitted  the  rich  butter  making 
qualities  of  the  milk  bekinging  to  tlie  breed,  but 
it  has  often  been  shown  since  and  may  be  re- 
gar(k;d  as  well  settled.  And  it  is  a  practical 
point  of  so  much  importance  that  it  ouglit  to  l>e 
kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  breeders  of  dairy 
stock.  No  doubt  Ixith  animals  should  be  good 
of  their  kind,  but  tlie  bull  should  be  derived 
from  a  milking  stock,  or  come  from  a  cow  re- 
markable for  her  excellence  as  a  milker. 

A  disregard  of  this  rule  has  often  led  to  unex- 
pected failure,  and  lience  tlie  great  Importance  of 
knowing  something  of  tlie  origin  of  the  animal 
we  intend  to  use  as  a  breeder. 

We  have  known  many  instances  wlicre  far- 
mers have  gone  to  great  expense  of  time  and 
lalior  to  raise  tlie  calf  from  some  favorite  cow 
w  itliout  regard  to  quality  of  the  bull  that  slre<I  it, 
and  after  all  have  only  disappointment  and  dis- 
gust at  tlie  result.  If  any  farmer  has  such  a 
cow  lie  should  reinember  that  It  is  equally  Iin- 
IKirtant  to  know  something  of  the  male  from 
w  hich  sIkj  is  bred.— 3/aMacAi/*t«a  ritmyhuiUH. 
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FEEDING   STOCK. 

Experlmeuta.— Cooked  Food  for  Swino. 

Two  exi)erinient8  were  made  in  feeding  corn 
to  five  half-blood  Uerkslilrc   pigs  of  tlie  same 


meal,  except  in  localities  wliei-e  tlie  money  viJue 
of  potatoes  is  in  vei'y  low  ratio  to  tliat  of  corn. 
Experiment  with  Part  Cooked  Food. 

W.  Akbv,  of  Hampden,  Maine,   eoiumuni- 
cates  to  the  Department  an  experiment  made  in 


litter,  tlic  first  expeiiment  Iwing  with  old  corn  j  f^.^.,,j,,g  ^,,,^^  j^,^^  ,n,^,^^,  j„  j^,,,^.  ^^.^^^  j,^ 
shelled  and  feil  in  three  ditterent  forms,  viz:  fed  i  ^.„„„„e„^^^i  i.jg  ^^^^ly  couvim  of  feeding  by  giving 
wljole;  grotmd  and  made  into  a^slop  "^Ith  cold  ,  ^^^.,j  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  gj,,^  ^^  ^.^^^  ,„gj^,  ,„ixed 

'     '   '' with    a  sufficient    quantity    of  milk   to   wet 


water;  ground  and  lx)iled  and  fed  cold.  Tht 
result  of  this  exi^eriment  was  that  five  i)uslu'ls 
of  whole  corn  made  foily-seven  and  three-fo(nlhs 
pounds  of  pork;  five  busliels  of  corn,  l<!ss 
miller's  toll,  ground  and  made  mJo  thick  slop 
with  cold  water,  made  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
pounds  of  |K)rk;  and  the  same  anjount  of  meal 
well  boiled  and  fed  cohl  ujade  eighty-three  and 
a  lialf  pounds  of  perk.  In  each  case  tlie  food 
was  administered  regularly  and  without  waste, 
and  otlier  precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
fairness  of  comparison.  With  the  whole  corn 
kitclien  slops  were  given,  without  milk ;  and  of 
the  boiled  meal  one  or  two  quarts  were  thinned 
with  cold  water  or  house  sloia,  for  drink.  The 
corn  was  estimated  at  $1.:)0  i)er  bushel  and  the 
pork  at  $14  per  hundred-weight.  In  the  case 
where  the  wlwle  corn  was  fed,  the  price  of  the 
corn  equaled  tlie  value  of  the  pork.  The  same 
amount  of  corn  ground,  cooked,  and  fed  cold, 
returned  tlie  price  of  the  corn,  and  one  dollar 
per  busliel  in  addition. 

The  second  exiieriment  was  with  nubbins,  or 
Bofl  new  wrn,  fed  in  two  forms,  viz:  on  the  ear; 
and  slwlled,  ground,  and  boiled. 

Ten  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob,  fed  oti  the 
ground,  made  twenty-nine  and  a  half  ix)unds  of 
pork.  Corn  shelled  from  the  same  amount  of 
eais,  and  tlien  ground  by  hoi-se-power  and  well 


thorenghly,  to  w  Inch  was  added  about  a  half 
pint  of  milk  three  times  a  day,  with  a  few  pota- 
toes boiled.  The  potatoes  were  fed  until  the 
pigs  were  al)out  four  months  old,  the  particular 
purijose  of  which  was  the  suflicieiit  develo])- 
ment  of  stomach.  Diu  ing  the  next  two  months 
three  pints  of  raw  meal  with  about  four  quarts 
of  milk  were  given  i>er  day,  a  few  boiled  pota- 
toes being  occasionally  added.  At  the  close  of 
this  [KMiod  of  six  months,  December  12,  1807, 
tlie  three  pigs  weighed,  respectively,  102  pounds, 
102  ix>unds,  and  125  pounds.  After  this  date 
each  pig  received  two  quarts  of  meal  with  four 
quarts  of  milk  or  water  per  day,  until  fattening 
commenced,  wlicn  each  received  one  quart  of 
meal  with  one  quart  of  drink  three  times  a  day. 
When  killed,  Fel/y  20,  1808,  the  pigs  weighed, 
resiiectively,  24U  pounds,  240  pounds  and  209 
ix)unds;  the  resjiective  gains  Ijeing  87  pounds. 
84  {x>unds,  and  84  {lounds,  making  a  totui  gain 
of  255  pouuds.  The  whole  amount  of  corn 
meal  fed  out  varied  but  little  from  17  bushels. 
Xo  valuation  was  put  on  the  milk  and  i)otatoes, 
the  former  Ixdng  accounted  as  slops,  and  of  the 
latter  only  a  small  quantity  was  used.  Mr. 
Baggerly  has  followed  this  coui-se  of  feeding 
for  several  years  with  dillerent  varieties  of  swine, 
and  finds  that  by  this  treatment  he  can  safely 


boiled,  made  sixty  four  pounds  of  pork.  The  calculate  on  obtaining  the  above  average  of  fif 
poik  made  from  cooked  food  was  as  firm  as  that 
made  from  uncooked.  In  supplement  to  these 
experiments  tl»e  narrator  states  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances apparently  equivalent  to  those  above 
reported,  three  bushels  of  meal  with  five  bushels 
of  potatoes,  cooked,  made  seventy-two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  pork,  ami  ten  bushels  of  corn  on 
tlie  ear,  ground  and  boile«l,  maile  seventy-one 
pounds.  From  his  experiments  he  draws  tlic 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  economical  to  allow 
food  to  become  cold  before  it  is  fed  out,  and  that 
in  this  state  a  larger  amount  will  be  eaten  and 
with  a  better  appetite. 


tet'n  pounds  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn. — 
His  exixiiience  demonstrates  that  overfeeding  is 
a  c-ommon  error,  and  that  the  practice  of  giving 
swill  and  house  sloj»  in  liberal  quantities  ton«ls 
to  produce  an  undue  development  of  the 
stomach,  and  an  uiwmtural  craving  for  a  greater 
amount  of  substantial  food  than  can  be  proper- 
ly utili/.cd  in  giowth;  thus  causing  waste  of 
f(N>d,  and  preventing  the  profit  which  might 
otherwise  be  obtained. — Agricultural  Uvport. 

SAVINQ  LIQUID  MANURE. 
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ANOTUKR  KXi>KIlI.MKNT. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  experiment 
by  W.  F.  Baggerly,  of  Wayne  county,  New 
York,  in  feeding  four  pure-bred  Chester  White 
pigs,  littered  March  31,  1808.    The  pigs  were 
kept   in  a  thrifly  condition   until  October  24, 
wlien  Mr.  Baggeri.y  commenced  fec<liiig  to 
them  as  much  shelletl  corn  as  they  would  con- 
sume, amounting  in  quantity  to  one  busliel  per 
day  for  tlie  four  animals.     The  result  as  ex- 
hibited for  tlie  week  ending  Noveml^er  0,  was 
an  average  daily  gain  of  nine  pouuds  on  tlie 
weight  of  tl»e  pigs.    Tlie  value  of  this  increase 
is  stated  to  be  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  tlte 
slielled  corn  thus  returned  a  value  of  $1.08  per 
busliel.      During  the  eleven    days  followiiu:, 
cooked  Indian  meal  was  fed,  at  tlie  rate  of  tliree- 
fourtlis  of  a  busliel  per  day.    Tlie  result  was  an 
average  gain  i»  total  weight  of  eleven  pounds 
daily,  making  the  cooked  meal  return  a  \ulue  of 
$1.65  per  bushel.     Tlie  ftxxl  was  tlien  changed 
to  cooked  potatoes  and  meal,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  busliels  of  potatoes  to  one  of  meal ;  tlie 
meal  being  stirreil  in   atler  the  potatoes  were 
cooked.     The  result  of  eight  days'  trial  was  an 
average  consumption  per  day  of  one  and  a  quar- 
ter bushels  of  tlie  mixture,  and  an  average  total 
gain  in  weight  per  day  of  nine  and  three-fjuarter 
puuiuls,  each  bu&licl  of  tlie  potato  and  meal  mix- 
ture returning  a  value  of  ninety  cents.    Al- 
though tlie  experimenter  draws  conclusions  in 
favor  of  such  a  mixture  of  (lotatoes  and  meal 
as  a  principal  fooil,  examinatio!i  of  tlie  results 
will  not  justify  this  preference  over  tlie  cooked 


SUMAC. 

The  stimac  belongs  to  the  rhun  family,  a 
uenus  comi)rising,  it  Is  said,  thirty-three  species, 
.some  of  which  aie  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  glolae.  About  seven  of  these  are 
native  to  America,  all  of  which  may  he  used  in 
tanning.  Two  of  these,  viz  :  the  rhus  ttrrnix 
and  r/ji(«  radicaiiH,  are  highly  poisonous,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  getting  poisoned  in 
gathering  the  common  sumac  when  wet  with 
dew  or  rains,  es|)ecially  if  any  one  has  scars  or 
sores  uiK)n  his  hands. 

tSumac  leaves  sliould  be  stripped  about  the 
close  of  summer  while  yet  green,  hut  any 
time  from  July  to  time  of  firet  frost  will  answer, 
as  its  turning  red  does  not  ii\jure  it.  Tlie  leaf  is 
the  part  desired,  but  for  expedition  the  stems 
upon  which  the  leaves  grow  may  be  pulled,  all 
of  wliich  will  be  bought  if  well  cured.  Gather 
into  bags  or  baskets,  and  cure  in  tlie  shade, 
spieadiiig  it  thinly  over  the  ground— or,  better, 
ui)on  an  open  flooring.  Do  not  mix  sand  or 
other  mattei',  or  leaves  with  it ;  and  protect  from 
rains  while  curing.  If  cured  ujwn  a  large  scale, 
a  good  plan  would  be  to  spread  In  the  shade 
uixtn  lawns,  or  elsewhere,  turning  it  over  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  pitchforks.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  cured,  and  it  is  thought  to  Ije  so  when 
the  atems  break  shoit  and  freely.  It  may  be 
pressed  into  bales  (which  should  be  done  when 
thoroughly  dry,  /.  e.  not  damp  with  dew),  with 
a  common  hay  press,  but  shoidd  be  covered 
with  some  sort  of  coarse  bagging  to  prevent  lo^s 
by  tmnsiiortation. 

A  good  article  prepared  as  al)ove,  will  sell 
readily  at  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  in 
demand,  with  no  fears  of  overstocking  the  mar- 
ket. To  women,  children,  and  aged  persons, 
who  are  unequal  to  lieavier  duties,  it  ofiere 
another  means  of  earning  an  honest  |)enny, 
which  a  divei-silied  industry  is  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  our  jxiople.  I  hope  some  more  experi- 
enced jien  will  give  us  something  better  upon 
this  sut>ject — B.  W.  J.  In  Rural  Carolinian. 

J^etcrinanj  JJcpartmcnt. 

FOOT  AMD  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

We  observe  by  our  exchanges  in  the  Eastern 
State's,  tliat  this  serious  malady,  which  picvailed 
in  England  in  18:}9,  has  broken  out  in  a  virulent 
form  in  these  sections,  and  is  spreading  rajiidly. 
It  is  traced  to  a  steer  purchased  at  Brighton 
market,  but  where  and  how  he  got  it  is  not 
mentioned.  We  append  a  communication  from 
our  skillful  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr.  MoClire, 
reconunending  inocuhition,  with  a  view  to  ar- 
rest its  spreading. 

Like  the  pleuro-pneumonia,  when  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  once  devtlopes  in  any  local- 
ity, it  is  sure  to  spread,  and  sometimes  very 
rapidly.  Efforts  were  made  by  "  the  Philadel- 
pliia  SkK'iety  for  rromoting  Agriculture,"  a  cou- 
ple of  years  since,  to  procme  some  legislation 
at  Ilarrisburg,  whereby  cattle  insjxjctoi-s  for 
certain  districts  should  lie  ap^tointed.  In  the 
case  of  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  these 
were  to  have  power  to  enforce  isolatii'ii  of  dis- 
eased animals,  and  to  prevent  their  being  sold 
or  taken  to  the  drove  yaids. 

The  Editor  of  this  paper,  with  D.  B.  Paul, 
a  prominent  victualler  of  rhiladeli)hia,  by  ai- 
pointment  visited  Ilarrisburg,  and  had  a  hear- 
ing biifore  a  committee  of  tlie  last  Legislature, 
to  whom  the  subject  was  referre<l,  ai.d  urged  the 
pa.ssage  of  a  moderate  law  which  had  been  draf- 
ed.    They  were  promised  a  sijecdy  rejKJrt  to  the 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Farmers'  Club, 
it  was  stated  that  the  solid  matter  in  tlie  urine 
of  a  cow  for  one  year  would  weigh  nine  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  was  ridier  in  elements  yield- 
ing ammonia  and  equal  in  phosphates  and  otlier 
salts  to  the  most  valuable  guano,  pound  for 
pound.  In  order  to  save  this,  fannera  were 
under  the  necessity  of  using  some  material  to 
absorb  tlic  liquid.  Wliat  the  material  should  be 
was  an  impoitant  question ;  and  all  must  be 
governed  more  or  less  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances. If  sand  is  used,  and  free  fiom  water, 
every  cord  will  weigh  seven  touti;  half  sand, 
half  clay,  fi-ee  from  water,  will  weigh  six  tons ; 
pure  clay,  four  and  three-fourtlis  tons ;  garden 

mould,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  four  tons ;  peat 

or  muck,  two  tons. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  weights 

are  af  er  tlie  material  lias  been  heatt'd  so  as  to 

drive  off  the  water,  and  is  free  from  moistiue, 

wlieu  one  cord  of  eiich  will  hold  or  take  up  if 

fully  saturated  with  water,  pure  sand,  one  and 

one-half  toiss ;  half  sand,  half  clay,  two  and  one- 

fourtlis;  peat  or  muck,  three  tons. 

Tliese  statements  are  from  a  source  believed 

to  l>e  reliable,  and  slHJidd  be  well  studied  by 

every  farmer  wlio  would  use  them  for  preserving   lower  House,  but  nothing  was  afterwaids  ever 

his  manure.  '  Jquo  in  the  matter.    In  New  England  they  seem 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cnub  that  for  ordinary  \  ^   ^        cattle  Inspectors,  or  a  cattle  commisaion 

cultivated  soils,  sand  of  Itself,  without  conshler- !  ,         j^,  , 

ing  its  weight  or  power  to  absorb  and  rrtain  II-  |  enuwwered  to  act  In  such  cases.— 

quid  and  gases,  is  tlie  poorest  inalei  iai  for  eoiu- 
lK>sts.  Teat  is  the  best,  as  it  is  conqiosed  al- 
most wholly  of  matter  that  ran  be  appropriated 
i)y  the  growing  crop  atui  retains  liquids  and 
gases  with  good  residts.  —  Seio  Hampshire 
•:>niU'i)iuan. 


For  ttie  Practlrnl  Farmer. 

EPIZOOTIC  APIITIIA.-Foot  and  ^iontk 

I>lMcu<»e  of  Cattle. 


This  disease  is  the  murrain  of  the  Scotch 
ay itullui isl;  De laficvre apthcuraoHhc French, 


and  is  one  «)f  tho.«e  diseases  of  the  ox  tribe  at- 
tacking the  feet,  mouth,  and,  ir.  some  instances, 
the  teats  of  the  udder — the  foot-prinls  of  An- 
thax  poii-on. 

Causes,  —  Contagion  is  believed  to  be  the 
cause;  but  I  never  can  be  reconciled  to  that 
oft  repeated  assertion  as  being  tlie  only  cause. 
We  all  know,  that  when  a  disease  is  once  estab- 
lislied,  it  can  then  affect  others ;  still,  we  must 
consider,  tliat  whether  considered  contagious  or 
not,  it  must  have  had  an  origin,  and  without 
contagious  or  infectious  elements  producing  it. 
To  be  brief  uix)n  this  subject,  the  many  theories 
put  forth  by  agricultural  societies,  and  by  per- 
sons here  atid  in  England,  do  not  satisfy  the 
philosophical  student,  or  the  stock-breeder. — 
This  disease,  then,  is  the  result  of  what  the 
great  Sydenham  would  call  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  year  exercising  not  only  certain 
deleterious  influences  in  the  animal  system,  but 
pernicious  vegetable  productions  on  and  among 
animal  forage  and  food — rust,  mildew,  with 
cryptogami  and  other  fungi,  impoverishing  the 
system  and  poisoning  the  blood ; — hence  disease 
of  the  nt/^cous,  fibrous,  serous  and  other  deli- 
cate tissues  of  the  body — of  the  mouth,  throat, 
lining  of  tlie  feet,  soft  skin  of  the  udder,  &c. — 
Ask  any  competent  medical  authority  his  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  those  dbeases  of  the  human 
family  when  these  very  membranes  are  ulcer- 
ated, and  he  will  tell  you,  bad  habit  of  the  body, 
connectt;d  witli  faulty  bread,  flour  made  passa- 
ble with  alum,  yeasty  new  bread,  unhealthy 
wheat.  Who  has  not  heard  of  certain  diseases 
of  the  human  family  In  the  Gemian  Stiites,  pro- 
duced by  diseased  wheat  and  spurred  (fungi) 
rye — and  of  diseased  horses,  produced  by  rusty 
straw  fetl  to  them  ? 

Symptoms  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. — 
Difficulty  in  swallowing,  cough  and  saliva  driv- 
elling from  the  mouth.  The  whole  accompanied 
by  fever,  and  frequently  ending  in  death.  Sore 
mouth,  sore  teats  and  sore  feet,  elevated  vesi- 
cles within  the  mouth,  on  the  teats,  contain  pus 
soon  discharging  and  drying  up  by  a  scab  form- 
ing. Fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms 
now  subside.  When  the  feet  are  sorely  affected, 
the  sores  burrow  deepin  between  the  hoof,  and 
tlie  sensitive  structure  of  the  foot,  resulting  in  a 
complete  sepiiration  of  the  hoof,  and  finally  it  is 
thrown  off  entirely. 

It  is  painful  to  look,  as  I  have  done  on  several 
occiisions,  upon  a  whole  row  of  cows  suffering 
fVora  suppuration,  and  falling  off  the  hoofs. — 
The  loss  to  the  dairymen,  consists  in  the  loss  of 
milk,  and  loss  of  condition  in  the  cows ;  for  if 
the  cows  are  projwrly  attended  to,  not  any  of 
them  need  die*.  The  hoof  will  grow  again,  and 
be  as  useful  as  ever,  from  the  fact,  tliat  cows  like 
pigs,  are  not  kept  for  racing  purposes, so  a  second 
hoof,  although  not  so  strong  as  the  first  one, 
will  answer  for  the  purpose  of  walking  on  soft 
ground,  and  gathering  tlieir  food. 

Treatment. — Apply  to  the  sores  the  following 
lotion:  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  drachms;  water, 
one  pint. 

Pretention. — When  once  fairly  established  in 
a  place,  it  is  almost  a  ccitainty  that  all  cows  and 
neat  cattle  will  take  It,  some  developing  it  sooner 
than  othere ;  and  to  save  time  and  expense,  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  Inoculate  every  one 
of  them.  Thus  by  producing  the  disease  in  this 
way,  a  week  or  so  will  see  the  last  of  it,  and 
by  good  care  not  much  time  or  loss  will  have 
been  incurred,  by  so  antlci]iating  the  di.iease.- 
The  milk  of  cows  affectetl  with  this  d.seasc  is 
poison. 

Calves  by  drinking  the  milk  of  cows  with 

this  disease,  perish  in  great  numben. 

R.  McClubk,  V.  S. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0:7"  Read  not  to  contradict  and  refute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 


ENi^UIRIES. 

How  to  Improve  a  Meadow? 

I  have  an  old  meadow  containing  about  four 
acres,  which  has  not  been  broken  up  (ploughed) 
for  20  years.  The  grass  has  become  coarse, — 
and  my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  enquire  of 
the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  or  some  of  its  corres- 
pondents, what  is  the  best  top-dressing  for  such 
land,  to  make  it  produce  grass  for  pasture.  We 
are  situated  too  far  from  any  city  to  obtain  sta- 
ble manure.  Many  advise  a  coat  of  lime ;  others 
wood  aslies,  etc.  Any  one  who  has  experience, 
please  answer  and  oblige,  C.  H.  M. 

Will  some  one  also  inform  who  has  the  best 
lierd  of  Guernsey  cows,  near  Philadelphia.  I 
want  to  buy  one.  M. 

The  Am.  Bee-Keepers'  Conventioii 

Will  meet  on  Wednesday,  February  8tli,  in  tlie 
Hall  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  No.  100  Elm 
St.,  (near  Fourth,)  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  All  the 
friends  of  bee-culture  are  invited  to  attend. 

It  is  expected  that  bee-keepers  (both  ladles 
and  gentlemen)  will  be  present  from  nearly 
every  State  in  tlie  Union. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
JERSEY  CATTLE. 

ABORTIOHr. 

A  neighbor,  in  the  early  spring  of  '69,  had 
thirteen  cows  which  aborted ;  it  happened  while 
they  were  on  winter  keep  in  January,  F<;bruary 
and  March.  Instead  of  putting  them  to  the 
bull  in  the  summer,  he  adoiited  the  suggestion 
of  keeping  them  over  initil  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  which  brought  them  to  calve 
from  August  to  October  of  1870.  They  all  car- 
ried to  maturity.  This  success,  if  understood, 
was  readied  from  tlie  fact  that  they  had  time  to 
heal  before  being  again  stinted,  and  that  after  a 
good  wintering,  they  came  out  on  the  grass  of 
1870  with  the  calves  very  young  In  them,  before 
tlie  aborting  time,  which  is  from  five  to  eight 
months  from  conception,  or  from  four  months 
to  one  preceding  the  time  of  calving. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cow  will  abort 
twice  in  succession,  and  the  owner  believing 
that  she  will  continue,  »ells  her  to  the  butcher. 
There  is  no  need  for  this,  if  slie  be  a  valuable 
cow.  Tlie  way  to  arrange  her  is  to  milk  lier 
on,  until  slie  dries  up,  and  not  put  lier  to  the 
bull  until  tlie  November  following.  By  this 
time  she  will  be  not  only  entirely  healed,  but 
lier  whole  system  restored  to  its  original  vigorous 
condition,  very  much  the  same  as  before  slic  liad 
her  first  calf. 

MILK  FKVER. 

Tliere  be  some  who  think  tliat  milk  fever  can 
happen  only  in  July  or  August,  or  the  hot 
niontlifl  of  the  year.  This  is  a  mistake;  it  can 
happen  any  month  of  the  year,  and  is  liable  to 
happen  whenever  tlie  cow  is  a  good  milker  and 
comes  to  lier  calving  In  too  good  condition.  A 
heifer  with  her  first  calf  will  never  have  It,  and 
perliaps  a  poor  milker  may  never  be  in  danger 
at  any  age.  But  let  tliose  wlio  have  good  or 
extra  milkers  be  always  careful  tliat  strong  feed 
be  omitted  tlie  last  month  before  calving.  Tliere 
is  no  safer  plan  tlian  to  feed  lier  on  hay  alone, 
say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  her  size.  This  restricted  feed  sliould 
commence  the  day  she  sliows  signs  of  springing. 
For  laige  milkers  it  is  safer  to  adopt  it»  even 
when  on  grass,  unless  the  cow  can  be  confined 
to  an  acre  lot  where  tlie  grass  is  very  sliort. 
This  will  prevent  any  necessity  for  milking  be- 
fore calving — and  if  it  does  not  prevent  caking, 
w  ill  greatly  aid  in  nnlucing  it.  Tlie  moderate 
feed  of  hay,  only,  sliould  be  continued  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  calving,  wlien.  If  tlie 
udder  be  soft  and  tlie  cow  in  winter  quarters, 
one  to  two  quarta  of  meal  may  be  fetl,  gradually 
Increasing  to  eight  quarts  per  day.  This  meal 
may  be  ground  oats  or  four  parts  good  w  heat 


bran  to  one  of  com  meal,  or  their  equivalent, 
according  to  the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the 
owner.  Roots,  from  four  to  eight  quarts  per 
day  may  be  added,  but  they  seem  to  have  more 
effect  upon  tlie  health  than  upon  the  supply  of 
milk  or  increase  of  butter. 

BREEDI^rO. 

The  fashion  now  raging  among  fanciers  of 
Jerseys  for  black  points  or  bnine'.tes,  must  have 
its  way,  despite  the  convictions  of  judges  who 
Insist  upon  the  fawns,  or  as  my  friend  Hru- 
BEix  calls  them,  the  blondes.  His  idea  that 
the  latter  represent  a  more  delicate  constitution, 
and  when  bred  together  deteriorate,  and  that  as 
in  tlie  human  family  they  are  Invigorated  by 
the  introduction  of  dark  blood,  is  possibly  cor- 
rect. Yet  it  is  hard  to  have  to  give  up  the 
orange  or  creamy  fawns  with  their  rich  skin 
and  yellow  lioofs,  even  though  they  have  white 
tongues  and  occasionally  a  yellow  nose.  With 
a  herd  of  ten  or  twelve  of  such,  a  dark  bull  w  ill 
get  the  majority  of  tlie  heifers  grey  or  mouse 
color.  And  notwithstanding  our  assent  to  the 
above,  one  would  dislike,  even  with  a  herd  of 
fawns,  to  pass  over  a  fawn  bull  that  had  the 
large  body,  mellow  hide,  soft  hair,  bdd  eye,  neat 
head  and  horn,  fair  neck,  level  back,  fine  tall, 
fine  sliort  1^,  good  level  and  vertical  mirror, 
and  rich  skin,  with  yellow  hoofs.  It  might  be 
possible  to  find  a  bull  as  above  described,  but 
dark  instead  of  fawn :  I  would  secure  him,  as 
he  represents  a  quality  and  value  that  is  of  more 
consequence  than  mere  color. 

I  have  two  heifers  by  different  bulls,  out  of 
two  cows  both  rather  harsh  haired.  As  you 
rub  tlie  hand  from  the  dewlap  to  the  brisket,  the 
one  is  rough,  tlie  other  as  soft  almost  as  silk 
velvet,  while  it  has  the  other  accominnimcnts  of 
being  finely  bred,  the  dam  being  almost  totally 
ignored.  With  such  results,  no  one  would  hesi- 
tate as  to  which  bull  to  breed  to. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  an  animal  is 
bred  wliose  coming  and  quality  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  anything  in  the  parents  or  known 
ancestry ;  and  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  tlie 
first  calf  Is  of  no  account.  But  Rosa  is  a  large 
creamy  fawn  cow,  as  large  nearly  as  a  Guernsey, 
but  without  tlie  coarseness,  being  fine  In  bone, 
and  with  a  remarkably  small  head  and  neck, — 
yet  with  broad  hips,  broad  and  strong  loin,  deep 
flank  and  very  lai^e  body — making  lier  a  wedge- 
shaped  cow  of  tlie  handsomest  jiattern,  and  she 
milks  eighteen  quarts.  Slic  was  tlie  first  calf  of 
a  small  mouse  color  cow  milking  twelve  quarts ; 
her  sire's  dam,  a  small  one,  milking  twelve,  and 
the  nearest  animal  to  her  that  was  large  and  a 
large  milker,  was  the  sire's  sire's  dam,  that  was 
dark  fawn,  a  large  but  coarse  cow,  and  milketl 
eighteen  quails.    So  much  for  Nature's  lielp  to 

tlie  breeder,  wlio  gives  her  a  chance  to  do  her 
best. 

Charles  L.  Siiarplem. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Weights  Attached  toOzTokea. 

by   NEREXO  KDWARDS  TODD. 


Many  young  and  inexperienced  teamsters  are 
frequently  surprised  at  tlie  statement  of  some 
aged  father,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  man- 
age oxen  from  his  boyhood,  that  an  Iron  weight 
of  fifty  or  one-hundred  pounds  attached  to  the 
ox-yoke  will  enable  a  yoke  of  oxen  under  cer- 
tain dreumsUnces,  to  apply  their  strength  with 
far  greater  efficiency  than  with  only  the  weight 
of  a  light  yoke  on  tlieir  necks.  Wlien  tlie  yoke 
and  bows  fit  tlie  necks  of  the  oxen,  as  they 
always  should,  and  tlie  draft-cliaiii  as  it  leaves 
tlie  yoke,  falls  below  a  horizontal  line,  a  weight 
cannot  be  attaclied  to  tlie  yoke  with  any  advan- 
tage. But  wlien  the  chain  from  a  low  yoke  of 
oxen  on  tlie  lead,  is  hitclied  to  tlie  yoke  of  taller 
oxen  behind  them,  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds  hung 
beneath  tlie  yoke  of  tlie  leaders  will  often  enable 
tliem  to  draw  w  Ith  greater  cflick-iicy  than  with- 


out the  weight.  When  oxen  are  attachetl  to  a 
loaded  cart,  good  teamsters  understand  the  im- 
portance of  adjusting  the  load  in  such  a  manure 
that  it  will  press  the  yoke  down  on  the  necks  of 
the  animals,  aliout  equal  to  a  fifty  or  one-hundred 
pound  weight,  when  attadied  to  the  yoke.— 
Much  gootl  judgment  is  required,  however,  to 
understand  when  the  oxen  are  required  to  sus- 
tain too  mtich  or  not  enough.  The  greater  the 
inclination  of  the  draft-chain,  as  It  leaves  the 
team,  tlie  greater  will  be  the  efiective  force  of 
tlie  team.  On  tlie  contrary,  if  the  draft-chain 
rises  abote  a  horizontal  line  as  it  leaves  the  team, 
the  effective  force  of  the  team  will  be  diminish- 
ed just  in  proportion  to  tlie  Inclination  of  the 
chain  above  a  horizontal  line.  We  have  often 
had  a  heavy  man  sit  backward  on  the  ox-yoke, 
while  the  team  applied  their  strength  In  moving 
a  stick  of  timber,  or  rolled  over  a  tree  top,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  the  weight  of 
a  man  on  the  yoke,  as  tlie  draft,  being  much 
above  a  horizontal  line,  would  draw  up  the  yoke 
and  bows  so  as  to  choke  the  team,  and  thus  pre- 
vent them  from  exerting  one-fourth  iiart  of  their 
effective  strength. 

■  »  ■ 

Agriculture  in  Bytler  County,  Pa. 

We  recently  by  invitation  attendetl  one  of  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Fannera'  Institute  of 
Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  and  had  an  agricultural  talk 
with  the  fannera  of  that  western  section  of  our 
State.  This  organization  is  constituted  of  sepa- 
rate clubs,  like  our  own  Faimera'  Institu'e,  and 
is  having  a  like  good  effect  in  bringing  faimere 
more  frequently  togetlier,  In  exciting  inquiry, 
and  gradually  developing  improved  systems  of 
farming,  by  the  introduction  of  new  breeils  of 
live  stock,  new  implements,  seeds,  and  improved 
rotations. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House  of 
the  town  of  Butler,  the  county  seat.    Butler 
county  has,  to  some  extent,  been  shut  out  from 
the  outside  world  and  market  facilities,  for  want 
of  railroad  communications.    A  railroad  has 
now  been  constnicted  from  Freeport,  on  the 
Alleghany  river,  to  Butler,  22  miles,  and  al- 
though not  formally  opened  at  tlie  time  of  our 
visit,  was  completed  sufficiently  to  allow  of  our 
passage  on  a  locomotive  to  within  lialf  a  mile  of 
the  town.    A  large  and  commodious  depot  has 
since  been  finished,  and  trains  are  now  running 
regularly.    This  will  be  a  great  event  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  Butler  county,  giving  its 
farmers  immetliate  access  to  flic  liome  markets 
of  tlie  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Pitta- 
burgh  and  Allegheny  cities,  and    the    region 
round  about.    We  see  no  reason  now  why  tlie 
lands  tliere  should  not  soon  rise  in  value  and 
attract  purchasers  from    other  sections.     We 
were  never  before  in  Butler  county,  but  had 
often  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  county  not  re- 
markable for  a  progressive  system  of  agrictii- 
ture — Indeed  rather  proverbially  the  other  way. 
Wlietlier   it  was  not  agrindturally  developed 
because  there  was  no  railroad  to  carry  Its  pro- 
ducts to  market,  or  whether  tliere  was  no  rail- 
road constnicted  because  it  was  reported  there 
would  be  nothing  to  carry,  is  immaterial.    The 
railroad  is  now  a  fixed  fact,  and  we  congi-atulate 
the  Butler  county  farmers  on  its  completion. — 
It  will  certainly  liave  the  effect  of  railroads  every 
wliere  else — doubling  and  trebling  tlie  value  of 
lands  and  increasing  population.     It«  compk>- 
tion  Involves  the  necessity  of  tlie  farmers  there 
now  determining  tlie  system  of  agriculture  most 
profitable  to  be  pureued.    Shall  it  be  ntock- 
rafalng,  or  grain-growing,  or  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing animals,  orcharding,  or  dairying  in  milk, 
firkin  butter  or  clicese?     Tliere  is  doubtless 
some  spedality  to  which  the  soil,  climate  and 
surroundings  best  adapt  it.    So  far  as  we  could 
juilge  from  tlie  surface  of  tlic  country  and  gather 
from  enquiry,  Butler  county  would  appear  to 
be  a  good  section  for  pasturage,  and  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  cheese  or  butter  dairies  should  not 


fonn  a  promlrffeift  part  bf  theft- >/»tt^m.  Its 
hilly  tharacter  nlso  Aou'd  indicate  a  good  i«ec- 
tlon  for  ^K^cB  and  A.Tiol/synilar'lp  o!h«/ 'coun- 
ties hi  Western  Pennsylvafifa.    " 

Our  stay  was  too  short,  ftl.e  ground  also 
being  partially  eoTCrnl'with  8i<ow,^  u.  cnai  le  tis 
to  say  more,  than  that  we  were  gratified  with 
our  visit  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown 
us.  We  are  under  special  obligations  to  our 
friend  Ed.  Lyon,  cashier  of  tnie  of  the  banks 
in  Butler,  and  to  Col.  Thompson,  late  Senator 
in  our  State  Legislature,  wlio  sent  us  in  his  sleigh 
back  to  Freeport,  some  18  mifcs. 

Although  the  thermometer  on  that  occasion 
took  larger  liberties  in  going  down  to  a  lower 
strata  than  is  common  here,  yet  the  Colonel's 
horses,  the  finest  and  fleetest  we  ever  sat  behind, 
made  short  work  of  both  time  and  space.  One 
of  them  was  a  Hambletonian,  and  the  pair  cost 
$.3,000,  and  we  were  told  are  considered  the  best 
pair  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
A  PROFITABLE  HEIFER. 


Ed.  Pjiactical  Fakmeb: 

I  have  a  heifer  of  my  own  raising,  a  cross 
of  the  Alderney  and  Durham,  which  was  calved 
on  the  17th  of  12th  mo.,  1868;  commenced 
milking  on  the  17th  of  7th  mo,,  1870,  without 
ever  having  a  calf.  I  put  thi-ee  calves  on  her,  at 
different  times,  which  when  sold  to  the  butcher 
weighed  120, 200,  and  219  pounds— making  539 
lbs.  at  0  cts.  per  pound,  $48.51.  The  calves 
were  purchased  when  one  week  old  for  $5  each 
($15)— leaving  a  balance  of  $33.51  in  favor 
the  heifer,  in  a  little  over  five  months. 

Slie  had  a  calf  of  lier  own  on  tlie  23d  of  12th 
mo.,  1870;  it  was  allowed  to  nin  with  her  for 
one  week,  when  it  was  taken  off  to  raise.  She 
gave  84  quarts  of  milk  in  seven  days,  which 
was  keiH  by  itself,  the  cream  churned  separately, 
yielding  ten  pounds  of  firm,  good  colored  but- 
ter in  one  week.  This  was  sold  in  your  mar- 
kets for  55  cents  per  pound,  ($5.50,  or  774-7tbs 
cts.  per  day).  If  any  one  can  beat  this  for  a 
lielfer  25  raontlw  old,  let  us  bear  from  them. 

E.  WALfsn. 
Kennctt,  Pa. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
LIOBTNING  RODS. 

To  THE  Editor  Prac.  Farmer: 

I  read  in  the  12tli  mo.  number  of  thy  valua- 
ble paper,  the  article  on  "  TliunderbolU  and 
Lightning  Rods,"  with   deep  regret.     Having 
been  a  constant  and  careful  reader  of  the  jour- 
nal for  some  years,  I  have  learned  to  look  upon 
it.s  information  and  suggestions  as  reliable,  and 
mostly  set  forth  by  men  of  Intelligence,  who 
understand  the  subject  they  are  writing  or  speak- 
ing alx)u(.     This  seems  remarkably  reversed  In 
the  articte  above  alluded  to;  and  I  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  that  any  reply  should  be 
made  to  It,  were  It  not  that  some  persons  not 
well  versed  In  these  subjects,  might  find  in  it  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  to  protect  tlieir  bulMlngs 
by  property  erected  lightning  rods.    His  artfcrle 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  handle*!  by  E.  MiCH- 
ENER,  In  the  last  number;  but  feeling  the  sub- 
.ject  to  be  an  important  one,  I  wish  to  add  my 
mite.    One  would  almost  su^wse  that  John 
Wise  had  never  seen  an  electrical  machine— his 
statements  (his  "  ipse  dixit,"  as  E.  M.  very  pro- 
perty calls  it,)  are  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
well  known  experiments  and  geucrally  acknowl- 
edged tnith. 

Having  lieen  for  more  than  20  years  a  teacher 
and  during  a  large  portion  of  that  time  having 
access  to  very  fine  apparatus  by  which  to  Illus- 
trate to  my  cKxsses  the  tniths  of  electrical  sci- 
ence— having  made  thousands  of  experiments 
many  of  them  directly  bearing  upon  the  subjec 
of  protecting  buildings  by  points  and  rods,  I 
give  It  as  my  unqualifi«'d  lielief  (and  I  am  sure 
sciaxlijlc  men  will  sustain  me  in  it),  that  a  good 
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YigUum^'rMi properly  fvA  «iA  will  in  nearly  all 
cases  protect,  fa. buUdiug  fircin  the  teriibi*  ettect* 

it  ii  d.  well 'known  Vact^  thjtt  it  \»  'impossible 
to  charge  9  prvpe  cpndjiictpr,  e\,eii  with  an  ex- 
celleni,  matjiiiae,  i^  tlwre  is  a  sharp  metallic 
point  anyNvhbVfc  'ftia):  or  connected  with  a  con- 
ductor. This,  and  many  other  experiments  of 
like  nature,  which  it  would  Ik;  too  tedious  to 
mention  here,  prove  conclusively  to  the  unpre- 
judiced, scientific  inquiier  after  tnith,  that  the 
lightning  rod  and  iwint  are  not  "iiassive"  in- 
struments, but  actively  at  work  whenever  the 
clouds  approadi,  and  often  long  before  tliey  have 
reached  within  atrikiny  distance,  have  harmless- 
ly carried  off  a  great  i»urt  of  their  electricity. 

I  believe  that  poorly  constructed  rods  do 
sometimes  attract  l\te.  lightning  to  a  building, 
and  not  being  capabk  of  conducting  it  away, 
cause  its  destruction.  This  only  sliows  the  im- 
poitance  of  having  good  ones ;  and  If  one  does 
not  understand  the  subject  himself,  of  euiploy- 
iug  proper  peraons  to  erect  suitable  rods. 

After  long  study,  and  numerous  experiments 
as  stated  above,  my  faith  in  the  eflicacy  of  a 
good  lightning  rod  is  so  great,  that  soon  after 
removing  to  my  present  home  in  the  country,  1 
spent  a  considerable  sum  in  having  good  i-ods 
erected  on  my  buildings ;  and  I  feel  very  much 
safer  in  time  of  thund«'r-storn),  since  they  were 
put  up. M. 

CHEESE  FACTORIES. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, designing  to  go  into  cheese  raauufac- 
turlng,  have  written  us  for  information  as  to 
■what  is  ueceesary  to  be  done,  the  amount  of 
capital  required,  tlie  kind  of  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses used,  with  profits  of  business,  etc. 

As  first  authority  on  all  tliese  matters,  we 
■wrote  to  our  friend  X.  A.  Willard,  of  New 
York,  and  he  returns  us  tlie  following  essay, 
■which  we  take  great  pleasure  In  laying  before 
our  readers.  It  was  prepared  by  him  In  answer 
to  similar  enquiries  from  tlie  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  was  publislied  in  their 
Journal.  It  was  also  published  In  the  liurul 
yew  Yorker.  It  is  just  the  kind  and  style  of 
information  which  every  fanner  wants  who  ex- 
pects to  go  into  clieese  making  as  a  busincM. — 
It  is  also  the  first  time  tliat  tlie  lU)yal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  has  solicited  an  Ame- 
rican to  write,  mider  pay,  for  their  Journal,  and 
shows  that  tliey  are  looking  to  this  country  for 
information  on  dairy  matters. — 


of  cheese,  keeping  record  of  milk  dellvennl 
daily  by  dillerent  patrons,  entering  the  same  on 
the  books  of  the  factory  and  upon  the  pass-lxwks 
of  patrons.  Often  the  company  employ  the 
niaiuifocturer  and  all  tlie  hands  at  fixed  salaries. 

"  The  milk  is  weighed  at  tlie  factory  wlien 
delivered,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that 
every  ten  pounds  of  milk  (as  an  average  for  the 
season)  should  make  one  pound  of  cured  clieese, 
firm,  solid,  and  in  good  marketable  condition, 
each  fanner  thus  has  a  daily  record  In  his  pass- 
book of  what  his  herd  is  yielding. 

"  Tlie  manager  is  employed  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  make  a  good,  fair  article, 
and  his  product  is  examined  from  time  to  time 
by  committees,  by  experts,  and  by  patrons  as 
tliey  see  fit,  and  thus  bad  work  is  soon  detected. 
If  tlie  management  is  not  satisfactory  the  clieese 
maker  is  dischaiged  or  the  causes  of  the  bad 
work  traced  out  and  rectified. 

"  The  stookhohlers  and  tliose  delivering  milk, 
meet  from  time  to  time  and  deliberate  as  to 
sales,  each  one  voting  according  to  the  number 
of  cows  from  which  he  delivers  milk,  and  In  this 
way  instructions  are  issued  to  the  salesman. 

"  Then  thui^e  is  another  method  of  establish- 
ing factories.  One  man  or  a  company,  erects 
buildings  and  Is  to  all  exi)ense  in  running  the 
factory,  charging  by  the  jwund  of  cured  clieese 
for  manufacturing.  The  cheese  in  this  instance, 
it  will  be  seen,  belongs  to  patrons,  who  appoint 
a  salesman  and  control  the  product  precisely  as 
under  the  other  method. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  system 
of  checks,  all  men  who  deliver  milk  are  upon 
an  equal  footing,  where  no  advantage  can  be 
taken,  for  the  farmer,  if  lie  chooses,  can  weigh 
his  milk  at  home  and  compare  It  with  the  figures 
entered  at  the  factory  ui>on  his  pass-book.  The 
company  is  responsible  for  milk  delivered.  The 
account  Is  jiayable  in  cheese,  this  part  of  the 
system  being  somewhat  like  that  in  making 
dc|X)slts  at  bank. 

"  I.  •  Number  of  coics  {areraf/e.y — The  num- 
ber of  cows  varies  greatly,  from  ;)00  to  1,500  or 
more.    Our  experience  shows  that  a  factory  with 


"The  Fairfield  and  tlie  Willow  Grove  factories 
send  out  cheese  favorably  known  in  the  English 
markets.  They  have  for  several  years  received 
'  top  prices'  from  English  shippers. 

"  The  Fairfield  factory  Is  located  in  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  eight  miles  from  Little  Falls,  the 
largest  country  cheese  market  in  America.  It 
receives  the  milk  of  1,000  cows.  The  manufac- 
turing department  and  curing  rooms  ( '  dry 
house')  are  under  one  roof.  The  establishment 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long  by 
thirty-eight  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high. — 
Tlie  second  and  third  stories  are  for  curing 
rooms.  The  manufacturing  room  is  forty  by 
twenty -eight  feet;  press  room,  thirty-five  by 
thirty-one  feet.  The  boiler,  five-hoi-se  power, 
stands  in  a  separate  room,  and  cost  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  manufacturing 
room  is  provided  with  double  vats  for  cheese 
making.  These  vats  are  each  sixteen  feeL  long, 
three  feet  four  inches  wide  and  elghteeu  inches 
deep,  holding  six  hundred  gallons. 

"  We  may  remark  here  that  vats  of  this  size 
and  pnjportion  ai^e  convenient  for  work,  and  are 
usually  adojitetl  at  the  factories.  They  are  dou- 
ble—that Is,  the  inner  one  of  tin  setting  in  a 
wooden  vat  with  spaces  between  the  two  at  the 
sides  and  bottom  where  the  heat  is  applied,  either 
steam  or  hot  water. 

"Tlie  Willow  Grove  Factory  is  iu  Oneida 
county.  The  dry  house  sets  upon  high  stone 
piers,  and  is  one  hundred  by  thirty  feet,  two 
stories.  The  manufacturing  department  is  in 
a  sejiarate  building,  being  thirty  by  twenty-eight 
feet,  with  press  room  twenty-six  by  fouileen 
feet.  The  factory  has  capacity  for  the  milk  of 
one  thousand  cows. 

"  Wight's  Whitesboro  Factory,  in  Oneida 
county,  has  also  a  high  reputation  iu  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  It  was  erected  for  six  hundred 
cows.  Dry  house  one  hundred  and  four  by 
thirty  feet,  two  stories.  Directly  opposite  stands 
the  manufacturing  department,  which  is  twenty- 
six  by  fifty  feet. 

"  3.  '  Cost  of  Bxdldinff».'— This,  of  course, 
varies  In  dlHerent  localities,  and  must  be  regu- 


less  than  300  cows  will  not  pay  expenses,  iu- 1  lated  according  to  taste  In  architecture,  cost  of 
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"There  are  very  few  factories  where  the  milk 
is  purchased  by,  and  tlie  business  carried  on 
wholly  under  control,  of  one  or  more  proprletora 
— thus  making  it  a  separate  and  distinct  interest 
from  that  of  patrons. 

"  Tlie  popular  method  of  organizing  factories, 
and  one  which  seems  to  give  good  satisfaction,  is 
to  make  tliem  joint  stock  concerns.    Tlie  ground 
is  selected  and  an  estimate  made  of  buil«liiigs, 
madiiiiery  and  fixtures.    Tlie  wlnile  cost  Is  tlien 
divided  up  into  sliares  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  tlie  neighboring  fanners,  or 
those  favorable  to  the  movement,  take  stock  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  aiws  from  which 
they  are  to  deliver  milk.    Oflicei-s  are  chosen 
and    tlie  oimpany   managed  as  a  joint  stock 
company.    Usually  a  committee,  or  some  one 
person  selected  from  the  patrons,  is  chosen  as 
salesman  of  the  cheese,  whose  duty  It  is  to  make 
sales  at  best  prices  to  be  had,  arrange  dividends, 
and  pay  over  shares  to  patrons,  deducting  of 
course  the  price  per  pound  for  manufacturing, 
which  is  made  to  cover  all  expenses.  Including 
the  per  cent,  on  cost  of  buildings  and  fixtures. 

"  A  good  cheese  maker  Is  employed  as  man- 
ager and  manufacturer  at  a  certain  price  per 
ptjund  of  tlie  clieese  manufactured.  This  man- 
ager employs  his  laborers  or  assistants,  and  is  to 
all  expense  of  running  the  factory,  taking  caie 


material,  labor,  &c.,  &c.    Factories  in  the  State 
of  New  York  cost  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 

"  4.  '  Cottt  ■  of  Machinery.' — The  prlnclpid 
cost  under  this  head  will  be  for  steam  boiler, 
milk  vats,  presses  and  hoops.  Steam  boiler, 
with  fixtures,  say  $500 ;  vats,  $100  each ;  screw 
presses,  $4  eacli.  A  factory  for  six  hundred 
cows  may  be  fitted  up  in  good  running  order 
for  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  VaU  with  heater 
attached,  which  will  obviate  having  steam  boiler, 
are  sold  (six  hundred  gallon  size)  for  about  \ 
$200  each.  | 

"5.  '  Capital  Inreated." — If  grounds  or  fac- 
tory site  be  added,  this  question  is  answered  In 
Nos.  3  and  4.  Sites  for  factories  are  often  leased 
at  small  rentals,  and  for  a  series  of  years. 

"0.  '  Work  People  Employed:— A  factory 
with  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  cows  will 
need  five  hands,  and  perhaps,  when  the  curing 
rooms  are  full,  more  lielp.  The  manufacturer 
or  head  manager,  if  skillful,  will  command 
from  $800  to  $1,200  and  board  for  the  cheese 
making  season,  nine  mouths.  The  second  man, 
who,  perhaiis,  has  worked  at  the  business  for 
a  year  or  more,  gets,  say  from  $35  to  $45  per 
month  and  board,  and  women  from  $4  to  $5  per 
week  and  board. 

"  Women  not  unfrcfpiently  take  charge  of 
factories  as  bead  manufacturers  at  salaries  as 
high  as  $100  per  month  and  board.  Boys  and 
girls,  or  young  persons  of  immature  age,  are  not 
I  usually  employed.  The  liead  manufacturer  at 
I  the  factory  is  expected  to  'take  off  his  coat' 
old.  There  are  few  curing  rooms  built  with  tlie  and  do  a  good  day's  work  every  day,  seeing  to 
design  of  liolding  cheese  for  the  entire  season,  i  the  delivery  of  the  milk,  working  at  the  curds, 
"  Without  attempting  to  give  m<xlel  buildings,  tlie  presses,  and  with  a  sharp  eye  to  see  that  all 
or  those  considered  by  some  as  the  best,  It  will  !  moves  on  In  order  and  on  time, 
perhaps  sufiicc  to  present  two  or  three  pkius  of  I  *^^  Quantity  of  Milk  Iteccivcd.^ — This,  of 
those  esteemed  as  among  the  first  class.  *  course,  must  depend  on  a  variety  of  circum- 


cluding  interest  on  capital  invested  in  factory, 
fixtiircrs,  &c.,  unless  an  extra  rate  be  charged  for 
manufacturing.  Extremely  large  factories,  say 
of  1,500  cows,  do  not  give  the  liest  retui'ns  to 
farmers.  There  is  usually  more  waste;  the 
milk  coming  from  a  long  distance  Is  often  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  the  work  at  tlie  factory  is, 
from  time  to  time,  hurried  and  slighted.  The 
best  results  are  obtained,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  product,  where  the  factory  uses  tlie 

milk  of  from  500  to  800  cows,  and  not  above 
1000. 

" '  Size  of  buildings.' — Improvements  are  con- 
stantly making  iu  buildings.  The  early  factories 
were  matle  rude  and  Imperfect  structures.  The 
late  erections  are  more  substantially  built,  but 
very  plain  in  stylo,  with  no  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  compe- 
tent architect  sliould  be  employed,  wlio  shoidd 
give  designs  for  a  liaiidsome  exterior,  imposing, 
graceful  and  pleasing  to  tlie  eye.  The  cost 
would  not  be  very  much  more,  but  the  value  of 
such  buildings  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  case  tliey 
were  abandoned  for  cheese  making. 

"  In  some  of  our  establishments  the  manufac- 
turing department  and  curing  rooms  arc  under 
one  roof — in  others  these  are  separated.  The 
system  of  marketing  cheese  in  America  Is  some- 
wliat  different  from  that  in  England.  The 
cheese  is  not  held  for  so  great  a  length  of  time 
while  curing.  We  try  to  send  our  cheese  to 
market  when  It  Is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days 


stances — goodness  of  cows,  quality  of  pasturage, 
the  season,  time  of  commencing  aud  closing 
operations. 

"  The  Weeks  factory,  at  Verona,  Oneida 
county,  in  1867  had  an  average  of  640  cows ; 
length  of  season,  209  days ;  pounds  of  milk  re- 
ceived 2,481,615;  green  cheese  made,  261,IM)4 
pounds ;  cured  cheese,  250,540  pounds ;  shrink- 
age, four  and  one  third  per  cent. ;  pounds  01 
milk  to  green  cheese,  nine  and  forty-eight  one- 
hundredths ;  pounds  of  milk  for  cured  cheese, 
nine  and  ninety-one  one-hundredths. 

"  The  gross  receipts  per  cow  (average  for  the 
season,  exclusive  of  income  from  butter  and 
cheese,  made  before  the  factory  opened,  and 
after  close,)  varied  from  iiU  to  78,  the  former 
being  the  poorest  dairies  and  the  latter  the'best. 
"  The  cheese  sales  iu  1867  were  very  low  in 
America,  the  average  at  the  Weeks  factory  being 
only  $14.40  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The  re- 
ceipts other  years  have  been  very  much  larger, 
but  It  is  always  well  In  estimates  of  this  kind  to 
keep  on  tlie  medium  side.  Some  of  the  factories 
in  Herkimer  county  make  an  average  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  cow,  and  at  present 
prices  for  cheese  (twenty  cents,)  this  would 
give  $100.  This  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate, 
however,  for  a  novice  to  base  dairy  prospects 
upon. 

"  8.  '  Distance  (>naxt»»wm  and  average) 
which  the  Milk  is  Brought: — The  average  dis- 
tance from  which  the  milk  is  brought  will  not 
exceed  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  perhaps  in  the 
old  dairy  districts  in  New  York  a  little  less. — 
Four  or  five  miles  may  Ix?  set  down  as  the  max- 
imum excei)t  in  rare  cases,  as  at  the  West,  where 
we  have  reports  of  milk  being  carted  eight 
miles  and  more,  and  yet,  if  cooled  at  the  farm, 
arriving  at  tlie  factory  in  g(K)d  condition.  Such 
a  long  distance  is  regarded  as  altogether  too  far 
to  cart  milk  with  profit,  especially  on  our  Ame- 
rican roads,  which  f<jr  tlie  most  part  are  b.id 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

"The  practice  of  cooling  milk  at  tlie  farm 
does  not  usually  obtain  among  dairymen. — 
Canning  milk  too  warm  and  hauling  it  in  this 
condition  to  the  factory,  results  in  great  losses 
to  the  American  daii->uian.  It  is  now  several 
yeare  since  we  commenced  urging  upon  our 
dairymen  the  lm|X)rtaiice  of  cooling  tlie  milk  at 
tin;  farm  and  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow, 
and,  most  especially,  have  we  in^ed  this  princi- 
ple ?\iwc  retm'uing  from  a  visit  to  European 
dairies. 

"  In  1866  the  American  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion employed  the  writer  to  go  abroad  and  make 
a  careful  examination  of  European  dairies,  and 
to  rejiort  upon  their  management.  Afleran  ex- 
tended oliservatlon  over  the  dairy  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  examination  of  the  Eng- 
lish mctlKMls,  In  was  clear  that  in  a  matter  of 
cleanliness,  care  of  milk  and  of  stock,  manage- 
ment of  pasturage,  &c.,  the  English  were  in  ad- 
vance of  us  ;  but  In  machinery  and  appliances 
for  manufacturing  tlie  Americans  were  a  long 
way  Iu  advance  of  the  English. 

"  Our  reports  upon  English  metliods,  Ac,  has 
effected  a  great  change  in  American  dairy  prac- 
tice, and  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  bad 
practices  of  our  dairymen  are  being  corrected. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  cool  milk  at  the  farm, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can clieese  has  greatly  Improved. 

"  As  Ui  our  factory  system  : — Uniformity  and 
excellence  of  prf>duct  is  almost  always  certain 
where  good  milk  is  delivered  at  the  factory. — 
The  machinery  and  appliances  for  manufactur- 
ing render  cheese  making  comparatively  easy. 
Everything  Is  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  lifting  and 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturer  must  exhibit 
high  skill  in  manufacturing.  lie  makes  cheese 
making  a  study  and  adopts  It  as  a  profession, 
and  a  good  salary  Is  jiaid  for  skilled  service, 
which  induces  greater  efforts  for  success,  and 
hence  constant  improvement  is  going  on. 
"  0.  '  Pounds  of  Cheese  Made  per  Annum: 


This  has  been  answered  under  previous  heads. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  a  little  less  than 
ten  pounds  of  milk  Is  considered  a  fair  average 
(the  season  tnrough)  for  one  pound  cured  cheese. 
Some  skillful  manufacturers  will  get  an  average 
of  one  pound  cured  cheese  from  nine  pounds 
nillk,  and  some  report  even  better  tlian  this. 

"  10. '  Charge  of  Making.^— The  usual  charge 
in  large  factories  Is  seventy-five  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds  of  cured  clieese.  This  includes 
care  of  cheese  until  sold.  If  the  factory  Is  small, 
one  cent  per  pound  is  charged.  A  large  number 
of  factories  chai^  two  cents  per  pound,  and 
furnish  everything  required— bandage,  annatto, 
rennet  and  the  boxes  in  which  the  cheese  is 
placed  for  shipping.  Hauling  cheese  to  railroad 
depot  is  done  by  patrons. 

"11.  '  Disposal  of  the  IFAfy.'- Thewhey  is 
usually  fed  to  hogs  at  the  factory.  Ample  pens 
and  yards  are  provided  by  factories.  Each 
farmer  delivering  milk  Is  allowed  one  hog  at  the 
factory  for  every  five  cows.  He  can  have  a  pen 
where  he  can  keep  his  hogs  separate  from  otliers 
or  turn  them  in  the  yard  with  others.  Then 
whey  runs  to  lai^  reservoirs  near  tlie  pens,  and 
when  the  hogs  are  to  be  fed  a  faucet  is  opened 
which  lets  the  whey  into  the  trouglis. 

"  At  some  factories  the  whey  Is  carted  home 
by  farmers  when  they  return  after  delivering 
milk.  Quite  recently  a  process  has  been  invent- 
ed for  taking  the  butter  from  tlie  whey — or 
rather  two  processes,  the  hot  and  cold. 

"  In  the  hot  process  the  wliey  is  run  off  sweet 
from  the  curds  Into  a  large  copper  vat  placed 
over  an  arch.  Heat  is  here  applied  iintil  the 
mass  indicates  a  temperature  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  degrees.  Acid  (sour  whey)  is  added 
also.  The  oil  and  albuminous  matter  quickly 
rises,  is  skimmed  off  and  set  in  a  cool  place. — 
The  next  day  it  is  churned  at  a  temperature  of 
from  fifty-six  to  sixty-eight  degrees.  About 
twenty  pounds  of  butter  Is  thus  obtained  from 
five  hundred  gallons  of  whey.  Tlie  buttfer  is  of 
good  color,  and  wlien  the  process  is  properly 
conducted,  of  fair  quality  for  present  use. 

"  We  have  seen  and  ta-ited  of  samples  that 
could  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  butter 
made  from  cream,  and  it  sold  to  butter  dealers 
In  tlie  mai'ket  at  the  same  price  with  other 
butter. 

"At  some  of  the  factork?s  the  whey  is  con- 
sidered a  perquisite  of  the  manufacturer,  who 
piuvliases  liogs  and  feeds  them  upon  It. 

"  It  should  be  remarked  that  wlien  the  butter 
is  taken  from  the  whey  as  above,  the  wliey  is 
then  used  for  feeding  swine.  It  is  fed  sweet, 
and  In  practice  it  is  claimed  tlic  pigs  thrive  upon 
it  quite  as  well  as  when  fbd  in  the  usual  way." 

PHILADBLPHIA  MARKETS. 


BRKAIMiTlJFFM— Flour,  Mkal  and  Urai!<— 
The  flour  market  haa  been  very  firm,  influenced  by 
continued  light  receipt*,  greatly  reduced  atocks  of 
all  grades,  and  relative  high  prices  for  Wheat.— 
There  has  been  a  lively  demand  from  the  home 
trade,  but  shippers  have  not  operated  to  any  extent. 
Holders  have  succeeded  in  realizing  a  further  ad- 
vance on  choice  grade*  of  Families.  The  latest 
phrase  of  the  European  war  news  would  seem  to 
favor  the  hoi>e  of  an  early  peace,  which  Is  looked 
forward  to  with  plcsanrable  autlripatlons  of  an  Im- 
proved exp't  and  trade  better  prices.  Sales  comprise 
small  lots  of  Supertlne  at  ft4.37  )<  •4.75 ;  400  bbls  Ex- 
tras atS4.87){aS.T5;  3,000  bbls  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Minn.  Extra  Family  at  #6.5007.25 ;  2,900  bbls  Pcnna. 
do.  do.  at  S6.25;  a6.50  ;  3,700  bbls  Indiana  and  Ohio 
do  do  at  •7*7.25 ;  6OO  bbls  low  grade  Western,  500 

bbls  City  Mills  X,  and  300  bbls  fancy  at  S7.50«8 

To-day  the  demand  was  again  quite  lively,  with 
sales  of  'iOO  bbls  Superflne  at  t5 ;  lOO  bbls  Western 
Extra  at  tS;  1,550 bbls  Penna.  Extra  Family  at  n6.- 
2506.76— the  latter  an  advance  of  25  cents;  600  bbls 
MlnnesotA  do  do  at  7«7.50;  500  bbls  Illinois  do  do 
part  at  $7e;.50  and  part  on  secres  terms;  100  bbls 
Indiana  do  do,  at  87.00;  800  bbls  Uhlo  do  do  at 
$6.7507.50;  and  100  bbls  Indiana  fancy  at  •7.75.— 
Kecelpts  for  the  week  14,252  bbls. 

UYE  FLOUR— Sells  slowly  at  •5.12)<  05.25. 

WHEAT- The  receipts  are  extremely  light.— 
Bales  of  16,000  bubh.  lud.  Ked  at  $1J»01.58;  5,200 


bush.  Ohio  do,  prime  at  Cl.SOol.SS;  2,000  bush.  In- 
diana do  on  secret  terms ;  600  bush  choice  Mary- 
land at  •1JS8;  5,000  bush.  Penna.  do  at  )?1.40ffll.50; 
400  bushels  poor  do  do  at  91.36;  8,000  bush.  Ohio 
Amber  at  •1.57ffll.50;  3,000  bush  Indiana  do  at 
•I.660I.68;  and  1,000  bushels  fair  and  choice  White 
at  •1.7001.80.  To-day  prices  again  advanced,  with 
sales  of  3,400  bush.  Indiana  Red  at  $1.5501.60;  1.500 
bush.  Penna.  do  at  ^LSO;  1,200  bush.  Ohio  Amber 
at81.56;  and  700  bush  Indiana  White  at  Sl-70.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week,  44,000  bush. 

BYE— There  Is  not  much  offering.  S.iles  of 
Western  at  95e97c,  and  Southern  at  87  cento.  Re- 
cccipts  for  the  week  2,000  bush. 

CORN- The  market  was  dull  early  in  the  week, 
and  prices  favored  buyers,  but  at  the  close  there 
was  more  inquiry,  and  prices  advanced  2  rents  ^ 
bush.  Sales  of  20,000  bush.  Southern,  Western 
and  Penna.  Yellow  at  73c ;  up  to  7«:«r77c ;  12,000 
bush,  low  and  high  Western  mixed  at71c  up  to  76c 
—chiefly  at  74076c.  To-day  there  wan  a  fair  de- 
mand, with  snies  of  3,600  bush.  Yellow  nt  77c,  and 
2,600  bush.  Western  mixed  at  74a75c.  Receipts 
for  the  week  were  63,700  bush. 

OATH— Are  in  fnir  demand,  and  the  reclpts  have 
fallen  off.  Sales  of  16,000  bush.  AVesti  11  and  Penna 
at  07«»60.  To-day  2,100  bush.  Penna.  sold  at  5»c — 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  18,800  bnsli. 

OATMEAL— Attracts  but  little  attention.— 
Small  sales  of  Canada  at  »8.7509.;  Western  at 
•7.25,  and  Penna.  at  S16.7507  ^  barrel. 

Buckwheat  Menl— In  the  absence  of  sales  we 
quote  at  S3.50  W  cwt. 

BARIjEY— Is  more  sought  after,  and  prices 
have  advanced  to  #1,02)^01,03  for  Western.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  19,000  bushels. 

FEED— Attracts  but  little  attention.  Small 
lotoof  BRAN  at  826027,50  ■^tfln;  SHIPSTUFFS 
at  $260.«27  ;  MIDDLINGS  at  S28036.  Receipts  for 
the  week  493  tons. 

BACON— is  ttrmer.  Sales  of  sugar  cured  city 
smoked  Hams  at  150l7>ic.;  canvassed  Western  at 
16el7c.  Sides  are  nominal  at  12c,  and  Shoulders 
at  100 10)^  c 

GREEN  MEAT.S— are  advancing.  Sales  of  600 
tcs  pickled  Hams,  small  siKe,at  l3)inUc;  and  large 
at  12013c  ;  green  do,  from  block,  at  10c;  fresh  cut 
Shoulders  at  808 j^c;  300,000  lbs  do,  In  salt  at  S)ic — 
now  held  at  Sj^c  ;  and  Dressed  Hogs  at  7X*'8Xc — 
now  held  at  the  latter  figure. 

EABD— Commands  full  figures,  and  Is  In  better 
demand.  Sales  of  200  bbls  and  tcs  at  12^^*13)^  for 
steam  and  kettle  rendered.  SCO  pails  <  Napheys ' 
sold  at  14)^015  cents. 

CHEESE— Is  ttrmer.  Sales  of  prime  Factory  at 
15>i0l6Xc.,  and  Dairy  at  15016c. 

BUTTEB— The  receipts  of  choice  New  York 
State  and  Bradford  county,  though  light,  are  fully 
ample  fur  the  demand.  Prices  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  quoted.  Medium  and  good  grades  are 
again  greatly  depressed,  and  no  sales  of  any  mag- 
nitude could  be  effected feven  at  a  concession  fV-om 
present  asking  prices.  In  the  lower  grades  how- 
ever, we  notice  Increased  activity,  but  the  stock  Is 
not  Bufflclcnt  for  the  demand.  Western  Roll  meets 
with  an  inquiry,  but  business  is  restricted  by  the 
poor  qualily  of  the  receipts,  which  are  accumulat- 
ing.   Receipts  for  the  week  were  2,669  packages. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  :— 

Bradford  county  select  palls 37o40 

do  tubs 36$38 

do  firkins 30035 

New  York  State  choice  pails 36040 

no  tubs 35038 

do  firkins 30035 

Ohio  and  Western  firkins 20026 

Glade  butter,  of  .Somerset  Co.,  choice 26*32 

do    medium 15020 

do     poor ...........a 13016 

Penna.  Store  i>acked 13016 

Rol  I  Butter 20030 

Western  roll 22030 

Common  Yellow  Butter 12015 

do       White  and  Baking 12014 

Grease  and  <lirty  butt<"r 8010 

EGGS— The  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  with  in- 
creased receipts  prices  again  declined.  Sales  at 
28031c  ^  doien.  Receipts  for  the  week  were  1,827 
packages. 

OIVIOMS— Are  steady.  Sales  of  White  at  ^3.25 
03.7.''),  and  Yellow  at  •3.2C03.75  4^  bbl. 

POTATOEfl^Are  unchanged.  Small  sales  of 
Early  Rose  at  9JHt*yiW  V  bbl.;  Peach  Blows  at 
9OC0C1;  Monitors  at  75085c  per  bushel.  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes sell  at  •3.2503.60  V  bbl.,  and  60070c  V  bas- 
ket In  large  lots. 

PROVIHIOIVfV— Are  more  sought  afti^r,  and 
prices  have  advanced.  Sales  of  new  Mess  Pork  at 
!if22»»22.25  V  bbl;  prime  Mess  In  lots  at  •20.50,  and 
extra  prime  at  •17  0S17.5O.  Mess  Bkef  Is  taken  at 
•20.600923  for  city  packed  extra  Mess,  and  •1O0^12 
for  Western.    Bkkk  Hams  command  •3O0^31.SO. 

POULTRY— Is  in  limited  request,  with  small 
sales  of  Turkeys  at  170t8c;  Chickens  at  Il0l3c; 
Geese  at  8*  16c  ;  and  Ducks  at  130 15c. 

BEESWAX— Is^one  cent  lower.  Small  sales  of 
Yellow  at  31032c  ^  ft. 

RI€E— Is  firmly  held  at  the  recent  advance — 
Sales  of  30  tcs  Carolina  at  «70*7.»)  lor  fair  and 
prime. 

BROOM  CORN— meets  a  fair  demand.  Sales 
at  4)<e5>ic  for  red,  and  607c  for  green. 


CA'nXE— Beeves  are  dull  but  steady  In  price. 
We  quote  fair  to  choice  at  6)<ff8>ic,  and  common 
at  405c.  Receipts  1,740  head.  Sheep  move  slowly 
at  5X«^fi>ic  for  good,  and  405  for  common.  Re- 
ceipts 9,000  head.  Hogs  sell  at  809,25  ^  100  Tbs,  net 
— tho  latter  for  corn-fod.    Receipts  4,000  head. 

IIE9IP— Is  not  much  in  request.  Small  sales  of 
undressed  at  707 )ic,  and  dressed  at  13>ic.— Jute  is 
held  at  fi06>ic. 

HOPfi— Continue  as  last  quoted.  1870'b  at  14016 
for  New  York. 

Hay  and  Straw— Sales  of  prime  Timothy  Hay 
at  •1.1001.15  «>' 100  lbs;  mixed  do  atOOc081;  and 
Straw  at  I.O.50I.IO. 

SEEDS-CLOVERSEED  is  very  quiet  Sales 
300bush.  atlO)<0lliitc  and  some  poor  quality  at  9)^. 

TIMOTHY— Is  scarce  and  In  demand.  Sales  of 
500  bush,  at  $606.25 — closing  at  the  latter  figure. 

FLAXSEED- sells  at  82082.10.  RecelpU  for  the 
week  2,100  bush. 

COrroai- There  has  been  more  activity,  the 
manuiactiirers  buying  freely,  and  with  reduced 
Stocks  and  very  small  receipts,  prices  advanced,  | 
early  In  tho  week  ){  cent  W  lb,  but  this  Improve- 
ment was  lost  at  the  close.  Sales  of  1,760  bales, 
closing  at  16  3-»<0l5)ic  for  middling  Upland,  and 
16;^c  for  Gulf.    Receipts  for  the  week  2,440  bales. 

NEW  VORK  CLAS.S1FICAT1()N8. 

i:i>I<A9ri»  —  Rebaled  7010;  samples  14JI^«16; 
ordinary  13)^0—;  good  ordinaryl4>^0 — ;  low  mid- 
ding  150— ;  middling   16  3-80l5>j;    good  middling 

16X— 

NEW  OREEANS— Rebaled  8012;  Samples  150 
— ;  ordinary  14ffl — ;  good  ordinary  150—;  low  mid- 
dling 15i^0— ;  middling  16jl^0l6;^  ;  good  middling 
17X0—. 

WOOE — There  has  been  an  active  and  spirited 
Inquiry,  and  holders  have  put  up  their  prices  2  cts. 
on  pulled,  and  1  cent  on  fleece.  The  transactions 
at  the  close  fell  off,  owing  to  the  stringent  rates  de- 
manded by  holders  and  absence  of  supplies.  The 
stocks  both  here,  at  the  Eastward  and  throughout 
the  West  are  reduced  to  an  unprecedented  low 
figure  for  this  (lerlod  of  the  year,  and  it  is  confident- 
ly anticipated  that  It  will  be  entirely  used  up  before 
the  new  clip  commences  to  come  forward.  The 
market  for  woolen  fabrics  generally  has  not  par- 
taken of  much  life,  and  apart  from  the  transactions 
In  styles  of  a  fancy  character  there  has  been  but 
little  doing.  In  staple  heavy  goods  no  life  what- 
ever Is  apparent,  t«ave  a  small  Inquiry  for  some 
makes  of  fine  Doeskins,  which  are  a  little  Improved 
since  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  sales  comprise — 

6,000  lbs  Ohio  fine 52Xc 

55,(HK)  fts  Ohio  XX  and   above  at p.  t. 

25,000  fts  Ohio   XX  and  above  at 51c 

30,000  fts  Ohio  XX  and  above  at 52c 

5,000  fts  Ohio  XX 6l)ic 

46,000  fts  Ohio  XX 61c 

14,000  ftsohlo  XX 6«c 

10,000  fts  Ohio  XX 60Xc 

20,000  ft-s  Ohio  X 60c 

34,000  fts  Ohio  X 49)ic 

1,300  fts  Ohio  X 49c 

15,000  ft«  Ohio  X 48c 

1,S(K)  lbs  Ohio  X 47Xc 

10,000  fts  Ohio  %  and  X  blood flOc 

9,000  fts  Ohio  }i  and  ^  blood 48c 

7,000  fts  Ohio  3-H blood 48c 

1,000  fts  Ohio  common  and  Ji^  blood 48c 

1,000  fts  Ohio  common 46c 

6,000  fts  Wisconsin  low  fleece 4.'>c 

2,000  fts  tub,  Western B3)ic 

3.(KK)  fts  tub.  Western 63c 

1,(KI0  fts  tub,  elioiec 65c 

3,(H)0  fts  tub,  Indiana 52c 

1,000  fts  tub,  Pennsylvania 52c 

4,(iOoft  H  tub,  Pennsylvania 50c 

1,500  fts  Western  Combing  unwashed 45c 

2,000  fts  Western  Combing 68c 

6,000  fts  Western  Combing,  unwashed 67c 

8,000  fts  Kentucky  Combing,  unwashed 44c 

3,000  fts  nulled  Western 47c 

6,000  fts  No.  1  i>ulled 42c 

7,000  fts  No.  1  pulled 42>ic 

28,(KX>  fts  No.  1  pulled 4lXc 

5,400  fts  No.  1  pulled 41c 

10,000  fts  pulled,  super 42 

6,000  Tbs  pulled,  8Ui>er 42|ic 

2,000  fts  pulled,  super 43c 

8,000  fts  piilled  Merino 42c 

lO.OlM)  fts  pulled  Merino 39)ic 

5,000  fts  Merino,  short 6c 

t<,ooo  fts  pulled  Lambs 35c 

3,000  fts  unwashed,  Ohio  fine 33c 

1,400  fts  unwashed  Ohio  fine 32c 

2,000  fts  unwashed,  Ohio 38c 

8,000  fts  sorts,  fleece 44c 

L.'ioo  fts  Western,  unwashed 33><c 

Receipts  for  the  week  1,100  bales. 

TOBACCO— The  Leaf  business  is  rather  mode- 
rate. Sales  of  120  cases  Ohio,  40  ca-ses  Connecticut, 
60  cases  Penna.,  and  100  bales  Spanish  on  secret 
terms.  Segars  are  taken  freely.  The  demand  for 
manufactured  is  steady.    Sales  reach  350  boxes. 

lilME-Sella  aa  wanted  at  40c  V  buth.  and  #20 
2.25'^  bbl. 

PLANTER— Is  dull  and  nominal.  A  sale  of  800 
tons  Son  Blue,  to  arrive,  at  tS  4^  ton. 

OlTAIfO- The  inquiry  Is  light,  and  confined  to 
small  lost  of  Peruvian  at  #85;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone 
.Superphosphate  of  Lime  at  #.V2,  (wholesale  at  •46): 
and  Orehilla  Guano  at  #30  ^  ton. 

SiriH  AC— Is  unchanged.  Sales  of  Sicily  at  #115 
•  130  4K  ton. 

OIL  CAJ&E— CItyls  in  limited  request  at  9¥>  V^ 
ton. 


THE  NEW 

FOOD  SOURCE. 

0 

zzh  mzt  nmt* 

This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made 
from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  Is  conceded  to 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest  and  most  delicious 
food  iu  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert 
It  has  no  eqnal,  and  Is  a  light  and  delicate  food 
for  Invalids  and  Children.  It  is  sujierior  to  all 
kindred  preparations. 

This  new  article  of  food  has  e\'erywhere 
won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  people 
and  the  liousekeepers  of  the  land  generally  re- 
gard it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  neeessary 
and  a  deliciotis  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  the 
expense  of  living,  the  exquisite  dishes  prciwred 
from  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extrava- 
gant cost  from  any  other  source. 

For  tweuty-flve  cents  you  can  buy  a  package 
which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blanc 
Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Puddinga, 
Custards,  Creams,  Charlotte  Rasse,  &o. 

Rand  Sea  Moss  Farine  Co., 

53  Park  Place,  ^.  F. 


THE  GREAT 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


Medical  treatment  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  at  last  tlie  discovery  has  been  made  that 
RENOVATION  NOT  PROSTRATION,  IS 
THE  TRUE  MEDICAL  PHILObOrflY, 

The  Introduction  of 

Plantation  Bitters, 

prepared  with  pure  St.  Croix  Rum  and  Calisaya 
Bark,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  work!  to  this 
great  fact.  The  life-sustaining  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  great  Y^^table  Restorative  is 
manifested  in  the  weak  and  desponding  by  an 
immediate  and  most  encouraging  change. 

If  the  appetite  has  failed,  it  is  quickened ,' 

If  digestion  has  been  painful  and  imperfect, 
it  becomes  easy  and  thorough ; 

If  the  liver  is  torpid  it  is  roused  and  regu- 
lated; 

If  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  they  are  strength- 
ened and  restnnig ; 

If  the  brain  has  been  liaunted  by  morbid  fan- 
cies, tliey  are  put  to  flight,  and  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness return. 

In  the  face  of  the  extraordinary  cures  of 
general  debility,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation and  mental  despondency,  wrought  by 
PLANTATION    BITTERS, 

no  practitioner  not  In  league  with  death  and 
the  undertaker  could  persist  in  it.  The  terri- 
ble evacuents  which  were  once  prescribed  as 
Spring  and  Summer  me<licliies,  have  utterly 
lost  tliclr  prestige.  The  sick  will  not  take 
them,  and 

PLANTATION  BITTERS, 
In    which    are    combined    tlie  elements  of  a 
stomachic,  an  invigorant,  a  mild   laxative,  a 
nervine  and  an  anti-bilious  specific,  reigns  in 
tlieir  stead. 

l-4t    Sold  by  «U  Dniggtoto. 
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REMEMBER,  BOYS  MAKE  MEN. 

BT  MiiRY  K.  Tl'CKBB. 

When  yon  sec  a  ragged  urchin 

SUndlng  wlutful  in  the  street, 
With  torn  hat  and  knceiesd  trowners, 

Dirty  face  and  hare  red  feet, 
Pasii  not  hy  the  child  unheeding : 

Smile  upon  him.    Mark  me,  when 
He's  grown  he'll  not  forget  it ; 

For  remember,  boys  make  men. 

When  the  buoyant  youtliful  si.irits 

Overflow  in  boyish  freak, 
Cblde  your  child  in  gentle  accent*; 

Do  not  In  your  anger  speak. 
You  must  sow  in  youthful  bosoms 

Seeds  of  tender  mercy ;  then 
PianU  will  grow  and  bear  good  fruitage 

When  the  erring  boys  are  men. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  grandsire, 

With  his  eyes  aglow  with  Joy, 
firing  to  mind  some  act  of  kindness— 

Romethlng  said  to  him,  a  boy  ;— 
Or  relate  some  slight  or  coldness, 

With  a  brow  all  clouded,  when 
He  said  tiity  were  too  thoughtless 

To  remember  boys  made  men. 

Let  us  try  to  add  some  pleasure 

To  the  life  of  every  boy ; 
For  each  child  needs  tender  interest 

In  Its  sorrow  and  Its  Joy  :— 
Call  your  boys  home  by  its  brightness; 

They  avoid  a  gloomy  den, 
A  nd  seek  for  comfort  elsewhere  ;— 

And  remember,  boys  make  men. 

[tJ-MAKK  Twain  lias  this  advice  for  young 
men  with  literary  aspirations:  Writ*  without 
pay  until  somebody  oHers  pay.  If  nobody  offers 
within  tliree  years,  tl>e  candidate  may  look  upon 
this  circumstance  with  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence as  the  sign  tl»at  sawing  wood  is  what  lie 
was  intended  for. 


KT^Hc  who  loses  money  loses  much;  he 
who  loses  a  fiiend  loses  more ;  but  he  who  loses 
his  spirits  loses  all. 


WANTED    TO    RKNT  — A    Farm   of    about 
Kilty  Acres  for  tliree  vc!ir«.    AiUlrrss,  giving 
mil  particulars,       A.   €.  ULXMBKUUKR^ 
2-it  Portlaud: 


Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL  KD7TOR  WANTKD.— One 
wlio  thorouglily  understands  the  various  kinds 
of  Farm  Animals  and  Farm  Implements,  and  is 
practically  acnuaintcd  with  general  farming  in  its 
various  departments  ;  one  able  to  converse  under- 
standlngly  with  farmers,  and  to  write  clearly  and 
tersely.  A  knowledge  of  the  Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture desirable.  A  gentleman  with  tlie  above  quali- 
fications is  wanted  on  an  established,  influential 
Journal.  Communications  treated  as  strictly  confi- 
dential. Address  "XXX,"  care  of  S.  M.  PET- 
TENOILL  &  CO.,  Advertising  Agents,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York.  2-lt 


Third  Annual  Sale 

AT 

Green  Hill  Stock  Funu,  1  mile  from  Saleni,N.  J, 

OK 

Thornnffh-bred  A  Ontde  NHORT -HORN 
Cattle,  POII^TRY,  SWISE,  *k.e.. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  7th,  1871,  at  1 J  o'clock. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application,  or  at  day 
of  sale,  by 

DA¥ID  £.  1>AVM, 
2-lt  Nalem,  N.  J. 


FOR   SALE. 

A  Handsome  Country  Seat 

OF  33   AC  REM, 


six  miles  from  Phiiadeliiliia,  easy  of  access  by  the 
Camden  and   Atlantic  Uallroad,  several  times  a 


tt^  At  a  recent  sale  by  auction,  $2,100  worth 
of  stock  WM  sold  from  tlie  Iowa  Agricultural 
Collie  Farm. 


Geo.  p.  Rowbll  *  Co.,  40  ParkRow,  New 
York,  and  S.  M.  Pettexoii-l  &  Co.,  .37  Park 
Rote,  Neio  York,  are  our  authorised  agents  in 
New  York,  to  contract  for  advertising  at  our 
lowest  rates.  Advertisers  in  that  city  are  re- 
quested to  leave  tlieir  favors  with  either  of  the 
above  liouses. 


On'ers  ior  tUo  Springr  or  ISTl,  ^ 

the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

in  the  Country;  including  all  the  best 
Noveltieis  in  See<l»  and  Plantsi. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Kvergreens,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Qladiolus.  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus  Boots,  Karly  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Implemente,  &c.  Dreer's  0»rd«n 
Calendar  for  1871,  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  the  ahovc,  {Ui  i>agci>),  brautifully  illuitraUd 
with  rngravinnf  ami  colored  plate  of  new  Dahlia*,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Dealers 
supplied  on  liberal  terms.    A  wholesale  Catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Address 
2-tf  HENRY  A.   DREER,   714  Chestnut  St,  PhiladelphJa  Pa. 


t    I 


Book  Bfotices* 

AND    ACKXOWLEIXiMENTS. 

FAR:tfER'S    DIARY    AMD    ACCOUNT 

BOOK,  containing  a   Set  of   Forms  fur  Ac- 
counts, Weather  Record,  Hands  Employed,  Stock, 
Crops,  Distribution  of  Labor  and  Business  Trans- 
actions, Ac,  with  full  Notes  and  Instructions  for 
Keeping  the  Same,  Adapted  to  the  Practical  Use 
of  Farmers  generally;  by  £.  A.  Barbkr,  Klcb- 
mond,  Va.    Sent  post-paid,  for  91.25. 
We  have  examined  this  Account  Book,  and  And 
It  well  adapted  for  farmers'  use,  being  free  from 
complicated  forms,  and  on  a  system  both  simple 
■nd  comprehensive. 

Annnal  €7trcflilar  and  Retail  Catalocne 
•r  Cii«lec  TevcteMe  and  n*wer  Meedw, 

Grown  and  Sold  by  Jamks  H.  Gbboort,  Marble- 
head,  Mass — Jan.,  1871. 

This  Is  entirely  a  new  catalogue,  in  quarto  form, 
gotten  up  with  good  taste,  and  well  Illustrated  with 
engrartngs  of  garden  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc..  In 
great  variety.  Prices  are  affixed  to  each,  with  de- 
■rrlptlons  and  modes  of  growing  and  cultivating, 
which  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  purchasers. 

D«a«HptlTe  Catalovne  of  Fmlto,  20th  edi- 
tion  From  Eli.wawokr  &  Barrt,  Mount  Hope 

Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

No  better  guide  to  know  whm  and  tehal  to  plant, 
than  this  pamphlet  from  these  well  known  nursery- 
men of  30  years  experience. 

Tear  Baok  and  Almanac  for  1871,  Oom  the 

New  York  Observer  Office,  New  York  City. 
This  Is  a  pamphlet  of  200  pages,  handsomely 
printed,  full  of  statistical  and  other  Information, 
with  the  latest  census  tables,  crops  of  the  country 
for  1870,  list  of  colleges  and  collegiate  Institutions 
in  the  United  States,  number  of  rellgloua  societies, 
political  tables  of  various  kinds,  etc.,  the  whole 
forming  a  valuable  book  of  refor«nc«. 


in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  Haddonfleld,  N.  J., 

le 

fix 
day,  also  by  turnpike, 

Large  and  Elegant  MANSION,     m 

IN   COMPLKTK   RKPAIlt,  •» 

with  every  convenience  of  a  tlrst  class  city  resi- 
dence, viz  :  water-closets,  bath-rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  heated  throughout  with  entire  new 
heater  and  low  down  );rat*-M,  and  lighted  with  gaa 
manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  also  with 
choice  fruit  trees,  green-house  and  grapery ;  ice- 
house (well  rtlleil),  tool-hous4>,  OARDEM>  .fcA. 
ER*N  CO'rrAUe,  gas-house,  stable  and  eU 
coach-house.  dB^^ 

The  Property  commands  handsome  landscape, 
wood  and  water  views,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  desi- 
rable and  healthy  localities  within  many  miles  of 
Philadelphia.    For  ternin  apply  to 

MII.MAM    IflAIVN, 
2-tf  43  Houtb  Fourth  Ht.,  Pblla. 

WILLIAM   MANN, 

4S  Noatb  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Blank  Book  Manufacturer, 

STATIONER    AND  STEAM  POWER 
PRINTER. 

PRICES  LOW  AND  STRICTLY  UNIFORM. 
2-3t 

MT    TWENT7-THIRD 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF 

NEW  mt  BABE  nmn 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Eagravings,  and 
containing  two 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  on 
receipt  of  'Hi  cents.  To  our  customers  of  past  years 
It  will  be  sent  without  charge. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  itsed  by  Shirt-niakerSf  J>res8-fna7cer8,  Vest-malcers,  Coat, 
niakerHf  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

*^  General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  at 

920  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  D.  E.  RICE,  General  Acent. 

19- Also  General  Agency  lor  GOLD  MKDAI.  SEWING  MACHINE  OII«.    Try  it.  12-3t 


TIIIXO  OF  HEAVTir  \H  A  JOY  FOR 
EVER." 


ALSO 
OF 


LIST 


Surplus  STOCK 

SCITAHI.K  Foil 

FLORISTS, 

Numbering  Hfty  distinct  classes  of  Planta,  rm- 

lirarluK  soirie  thou.Handx  of  varieties,  will  be  wnt  to 
all  appllrants  free  of  rharge.  Reviwd  editions  will 
be  sent  to  our  regular  patrons,  as  issued,  monthly. 


^^•JX 


>n  St.,  Hew  T4»rk. 


S 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

CITABLE  FOR  HEDGING,  supplied  at  Offlce 
of  Practical  Farmer,  18  North   Mth  St.  Phil'a, 

for 


in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  ^ttM  per  1,000, 
one  year  old  plautit ;  strong  two  year  old  Si  .00. 


EXCELSIOR  OATS, 

BEST  White  Oats  for  our  climate,  weight  37  lbs. 
to  btishel,   very  productive.— Price   *6.00  per 
bushel,  or  3  bushels  for  *I0. 

Also,  the  celebrated  RaniMdell  Oa(»,  great 
ylelder  and  splendid  straw — Price  r-'.50  per  bushel, 
or  Ave  bushels  for  §10. 

CHENTER  PIOH,  J|10.  Cotnwold  I.nmlM, 
S15.    Hlooded  Cnlvew,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c. 

AHERICAK  DEER,  live  Raid  Eaffle,  and 
a  three  legged  live  Duck,  for  sale  by 

IV.   OITILRERT, 
2-lt  Evervreen  Farm,  Uwynedd,  Pa* 

JPaulonia  Imperialis  of  Japan 

A 

This  magnitlcent,  rapid  growing  SHADE  TREE 
is  given  up  by  all  wlio  have  seen  it,  to  equal  In 
beauty  the  lovely"  Southern  Magnolia."  Seventy- 
live  to  one  hundred  splendid  ni-iris  flowkrs  grow 
In  a  cluster;  each  nower  being  as  large  as  the 
largest  '•  Morning  (iiorv."  with  a  texture  as  flue  as 
a  tulip,  and  as  fVagrant  as  a  hyacinth.  A  sinjjle 
cluster  of  flowers  would  almost  HIl  a  half  bushel 
measure— a  splendid  l>ouquit.  The  foliage  Is  of 
monstrous  sire,  a  single  leaf  measuring  over  s«>ven 
feet  In  circumference.  Will  bloom  in  four  years 
from  the  seed. 

A  full  description  of  this  rare  Tree  was  given 
last  year  In  the  '  Rural  New-Yorker,"  Poraeroy's 
"La Crosse  Democrat,"  "  Dallv  Cincinnati  Times," 
and  the  "  Munehester  Gasette."  Tree  hardy ;  can 
easily  be  raised  from  seed. 

A  package  of  one  hundred  Seeds,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  cultivation,  sent  to  any  address  for  Fifty 
CcnU. 

Fine  yonng  trees,  two  to  four  feet  In  hight,  care- 
fully packed  and  delivered  at  express,  free  of  cost. 

Pbicks.— One  tree,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents — 
Two  trees,  two  ilollars  and  twenty-five  cents — Six 
trees  (with  one  extra  tree  to  gettcr-up  of  club),  six 
dollars.    No  C.  O.  D. 

In  sending  for  trees,  all  sums  over  three  dollars 
should  be  sent  by  draft  or  registered  letter,  at  my 
risk.    Small  sums  at  my  risk,  without  registry. 

Send  stamp  for  pamnhlet,  giving  a  full  history  of 
the  tree,  mode  of  raising  same  from  m^ed,  &c. 

C.  C.   C001.EY, 

Box  9C,  Ulanrhewter,  AdamM  Co., 
2-U  OHIO. 

^A  AAA   OSAOE   ORAXOE    PLAMTA, 

OUl'.UlMf   ono  to  two  years  old  (very  large 
and  line).     Also 

200,000  Mmall  Frnit  Plant*  and  Tine*  of 
the  leading  varieties. 

Conover's  Colossal  and  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 

All  for  sale  at  low  prices.  For  furtlier  particu- 
lars address 

HENRY  CLAYTOIV, 

W«)(»DSIDE  M'HSKKIES, 
2-3t  nvnnt  Plcnsant,  Delaware. 


uj      uj      ujj      CJ      C| 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  Land  Company 


OFFERS  FOR  SALE, 


\C\C\  IMPPOVBD  FARMS,  good  BuJW- 


Ings,  Fences, 
acrea  each, 


&c.,   &c,  I0«  to  aeO|and 


lOOO 

ON  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS. 
—Price  from  $6  to  Sl2  per  acre - 

iT*  situated  near  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Addrees 

KI!VOKI,A?rD,  Sec'y, 


2-3t 


R. 

P.  O.  Box  240 


Raleish,  V.  C. 


$5  TO  SIO  PER  D«Y.  ?o'v?i„YSS'Z'^ 

who  cn(m«(^  in  our  nrm  buiinens  mnke  from  9S  (• 
■  I  O  per  day  ia  their  own  localltic.  Full  nartlcn- 
lai  ■   ■ 


rrho  cngngf  in  our  nrm  buiinens  mnke  from  90  c* 
II O  per  day  ia  their  own  localltic.  Full_n.irtlcn- 
ars  and  inntnirtions  sent  free  hy  mail.    ThoKr  In 


need  of  permanont,  profitable  work.  nhoaU  mldreu 
at  once,  aaoaai  Siiisoi  A  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 
2-3t 


THE  TROPHY  TOMATO. 


Head  <|narter« 

(S-ith  year  of  careful  cultivation.)  Buv  no  other. 
One  liundred  <!ollars  iireniium  for  the  largest  To- 
mato grown  in  1K71.  2.">  cents  per  packet  (about  H* 
seeds),  fi.\  for  6  packets,  jsist  paid.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers,  and  by  CIEO.  E.  WARINO.  JR., 
[Send  lor  Circular.]  Ofden  Farm, 

l-3t  Newport,  R.  I. 

lUMlrW  U*  Ht««i««l  rrMnluB 
,  «e*>>rrr«  fly  ,t  ih,  n.  y,  sui»  r«lr,  ItTO- 

■*"^****-      ft««  ICi«<-lo».«l»mpf<>rClreiil«rni»- 

'^^'"MICUA  N.Y  t'lnlxK    \%Tt»    rnu,   Crfilort*! 

■•wrljr  arary  SinU  i«  tk«  Ualo* 
I  off«r  %  v.//  t/rnwn  IMOrtOIMll 

•f  NaiMry  tttotk.     Pritm  L»m. 
2-3t 

FOR  SALE. 

A    FEW   TRIO  OF   PARTRIDGE,  BFFF  * 
WHITE  COCHIN,  also  DARK  BRAH* 
MA  and  HOIUAX. 

Orders  lM>oked  for   eggs  of  Partridge    and  BuH 
Cochin,   also   Dark   Braliinas.  to    lie    delivered  I" 


Tlie  **  Practical  Farmer,** 

The  great  Agricultural  Monthly,  proftisely 
illustrated,  published  by  Pasoiiall  Mokhis 
&  Co.,  18  North  13th  street,  Phila.,  at  $1.50 
per  annum,  in  advance.  Sample  oopiefl,  with 
lil)eral  premium  lists,  and  show  bills,  supplied 
to  agents  and  canvassers. 
D:7" Subscribers  to  "  Practical  Fanner"  for  one 
year,  and  not  satisfied  that  tliey  have  received 
the  worth  of  their  money,  can  have  it  rcfiuid- 
ed,  by  bringing  tlieir  copies,  undamaged,  to 
the  Office,  in  Philadelphia, 


The  EIOMTM  Volunto 

OF   THK 

Practical  Farmer 

Will  commence  First  Mo.  (January),  1871. 

WE  WILL   FURNISH  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

The    Practical   Farmer    and    Wood's    Household 
Magazine,  Sl.SO;  regular  price  S2.C0. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Bee-Keepers'  .Journal, 
S1.75;  regular  price  92.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  The  Independent  for 

ja.iH);  regular  price  $4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Am.  Agriculturist,  for 
S'2.00;  regular  price,  S3.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Entomologist  for  92.75 ; 
regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Naturalist  for  94.54 ;  re- 
gular price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Llpnincott'n  Magazine 
for  94.00 ;  regular  price  9 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Hearth  and  Home  for 
S.1.40;  regular  price  9.^.fl0. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
93.5U ;  regular  price  94.50. 

The  Practical   Farmer  and  Herald  of  Health  for 
9?.S0;  regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  the  National  Baptist  for 
83.U0;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Magazine  for 
94.'25;  regular  price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and   Harper's  Weekly  for 
94.25  ;  regular  price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  94.25; 
regular  price  95.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  for 
93.00 ;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Horticulturist  for  93.00; 
regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Monthly  for 
92.50 ;  regular  price  93J!0. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
94.00 ;  regular  price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Fanner  and  Our  Young  Folks  for 
92.50;  regular  price  93..'50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Phlla.  Weekly  Press  for 
92.50;  regular  price  93.. "iO. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Galaxy  ftr  94.00;  regu- 
lar price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Riverside  Magazine  for 
92.rM;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine for  92.30;  regular  price  <i:t.r,0. 

The   Practical   Farmer   and   Children's  Hour  for- 
91.90;  regular  price  92.75. 

Till!  Practical  Farmer  and  Once  A  Month  for  92.40 ; 
regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Fanner  and  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cot'ge  Gard'r  for  92.00;  reijular  price  S3.00. 
PABtCUALL  MORRIM  A   CO., 
PBOPRiKTonn, 
18  If  13U  St,  Philadelphia. 


TREES. 

1RU1T&  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  Spring  of  1H71, 

THE  LABUK8T  AMD  UmT  CnMPLKTK  RTdCK   IK   THK 
ITNITKI)  STATBH. 

Catalogues  mailed  prepaid,  as  follows: 
No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  FriiiU,  10  ets. 
^°'A  *'  "     Ornamental  trees,  ,!tc.  10c. 

^o.^,  "  •«     Greeiih'st^  plants,  &c.  IOC. 

C"-  ♦>  "  "    Wholesale,  2  cts. 

^o.t,  CaUlofue  of  Bulbs,  published  Ang.  tst,  2e. 

EI.I.WA5itiER   A.   BARRY, 

MOINT  HOPK  Nl  USKHIKS, 
fKsTARMBHKD  IMO.]  RocheMter,  W.  r. 


New  and  Beautiful  Plants, 

For  1871. 

\\T^'  offer  a  very  largo  stock,  comprising  all  the 
M     finest  novelties  In  tireen  Uanse.  Hot 
•14  nae  and  Bedding  Planta. 

.■^  ew  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
iiiie  colored  plate,  now  ready.  To  our  customers 
iret  :  to  others,  10  c«nts. 

EU^WAHGER  A    RARRY, 

(I-    TABUMHKP  IMO.J  RorlKMttrr,   N.  Y. 

it 


spring  of 
lAI 


Kfil. 


C.  RRINTOM,  Jr. 
Chadds-Ford,  Pa. 


PURE  CHESTER  WHITES. 

]^  IVF.  PAIRS  of  the  aliove,  of  best  stock  and  In 
flneorder  for  shipping,  2  monthii  old.   Apply  to 
,   ,.  ^,,     THOSIAH  NHARPI^ESM, 

-"        Dllwortlaatawn,  Che«<er  Co..  Pa. 


THE  BEST  LATE  POTATO. 

IT  receives   jiraise  Iroin  all  who  have  te.ste<l  it. 
Four  pounds  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.    One  bush- 
el 94.     One  barrel  S>10. 

AIm),  Early  Roae,  Klnar  or  the  Earlieti, 
Mohawk,  Exceli»lor,  and  other  choice  varieties. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description 
and  price  list  of  choice  Farm  Seeds.    Address 

S.  B.   FAKTNIIVO. 
2-2t  JTauieMport,  N.  Y. 


"The  Best  is  the  Cheapest." 


.Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving 
l\ili  description,  history,  and  the 
U'stimonv— neither  "bogus"  nor 
'•  bought',"— from  FARMKUS  in 
nearly  every  State,  establishinc 
the  fact,  that  it  Is  not  a  ' '  kumbrtg,'' 
but  a  decided  Improvement  over 
all  other  varieties. 

It  lias  ripened  the  piist  season, 
in  many  .States,  from  two  to  four 
weeki  earlier  and  produced  double  the  quantity  of 
other  Corn.  These  fails  warrant  every  Farmer  In 
giving  it  a  trial. 

One  quart  by  mall,  post-paid,  75  cts.    Two  quarts 
$1.25.    One  peck,  by  express,  92.    Address 

a.  B.  FANBIINO, 
JTamesport,  N.  Y. 


PREUIIJSI 

SANFORD 

CORN, 

—  1870.— 

310  BuHhela 

per  acre. 
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TO  TIIE  WORKIXO  CLASS.— Wa  «ro  now  prepared  ta 
fhrniaiiMlclamcawith  conttaiitompluyineDt  at  humc.tlis 
\7holoot'thj  titao  orfor tbo  iparo  moment*.  Buiincuncw, 
li^htand  protltuble.    FenoniufeithcraezeaiUjr  earn  from 


dcToUnx 

„ tnncari/ 

urauchasinen.  TliatollwhobCO  thin  notice  mayMndthcir 


{()c.  to  tApvrcveniDKiBnd  a  proportiotialaum    . 

their  vrholo timo  tu the  buaiocu.    Uoyiandgirlicatn  ncori/ 


ciljrcti,  and  tc'st  the  business,  ve  make  this  UDporallelcd 
cffor:  1  oauctiaiarc  not  well  «atbfled,  wc  will  oend  $1  to  pay 
far  the  troublo  of  writing.  Full  particuUn,  a  voluablcwm* 
l|lo  which  willdotocommcnco  work  on,  and  acopy  of  Tht 
I'eoplc'M  LiUrarii  Companion—— one  of  the  largest  ana 
belt  fjiflily  ucwipapcrs  published— all  lent  ft»o  liymtiL 
Bauicr,  il'you  wunl j*:riucn<-nt,  (i^tutaljlo  •'...•k,  kUltt^d 
C.  C.  AtirM  ft  CO.,  AcousTA,  Maixe. 
2-3t 

FISH   CULTURE. 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

)I08  West  lAHran  feiqnare,  Phllad*a, 

Inspects  sites  for  and  gives  advice  concerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  also  draws  workiiie  plans  and  s|>ocill- 
cations  for  hatching  houses  anuapparatus. 

Those  who  purpose  going  Into  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness would  save  money  and  insure  success  by  con- 
sulting him.  2>tf 


VTM.  HBWTON'S  WHITE  PROBS- 

TIER  OATS;  also  Exoelaior  Oats, 

SAXFORO    CORN.  Early   Rotte  Potutoea, 

and  UAR»E.\    NEKUN. 

The  Probstier  Oat><  were  intiuduci-d  bv  me,  and 
they  were  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  the  New 
York  SUte  Fair  in  isra,  also  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Fair,  IKiO.  From  six  airrs  I  have  liarvested 
5(C  bushels  of  these  Oats.  Prices  reasonable.  Send 
two  stampa  for  samples.    Catalogues  free. 

2-3t         WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NAI.t: 
SHORT-HORN   BULLS,  COWS, 
and  Hi:iFI':UH;   the   grt  of  Climax  Mm,  4tli 
Duke  of  lit  iicva;i»;il.  Plantagenet  «7'J5,  and  Radi- 
cal BSUli,  &c.    Catalogues  sent  on  applieation. 

CHAM.  E.  COFFIN. 
2-3t       9Intrkirk,  Prinee  Cleo.'*  C«.,  Bid. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL. 

Avery  superior  Bull  of  the  pure  Ayrshire  Stock, 
nearly  ^  years  old,  for  sale.    Apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIM. 

OFFICE  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMKR, 

18  North  13th  .St.  Phil'a. 

F»ITIiTRY  OF  THE  WORLD A  Large 
ORNAMENTAL  CHART,  containing  59 
Fowl*,  representing  30  Breeds,  Chromo  Litho- 
graphed in  oil  colors.     Price  9!^.00. 

For  sale  at  Office  of  F'racticai  Farmi-r, 
0-  18  North  13th  Ht.,  Phlla. 


ALL   ABOUT  KANnAlft.-EmiKranta  and 
Settlers  should  read  tiie  new  work,  entitled 

"Facts  and  Figures  about 
Kansas," 

The  finest  Agricultural  and  Fruit  SUte  In  the 
world.  It  contains  reliable  information,  and  is  Just 
the  book  thousands  are  anxious  t4i  obtain.  t>4  pages 
with  correct  .Map  of  Kansis.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents.     Address 

BLACKBURN  «k  CO..  PnbilMhera, 

11-U  Lawrenee,  K 


Draining  Tile. 

THE  undersigned  Manufacturer  of  PRAINIXO 
TILK  has  now  on  hand  the  dlflerent  sizes— 2)j, 
3,  and  4  Inches,  for  sale. 

J.  J.    PARKER. 
1-tf  Weai  Chenier,  Pa. 


Eumelan  Grape   Vifies. 

Oood,  strong  Plants  of  this  tine  Grape,  as  hardy 
and  proUtlc  as  Concord — as  tine  flavor  as  Delaware 
— caa  be  supplied  at 

njjUre  of  Prortieal  Farmer, 

at  regular  nursery  priced. 


GREGORY'S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OP 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HAVING  In  former  years  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban 
Sijuash,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican 
Sweet  Corn,  Phinney's  Water  Melon,  Brown's 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let- 
tuce, and  other 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  VEGETABLES, 

with  the  return  of  anotiier  season  I  am  again  pre- 
pared to  suoply  the  puliiic  witii  Veget!il)lc  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual 
Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  l>e  sent />«•«  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  tine  engravings,  many 
of  wliieli  were  taken  from  pliotographs  of  the  vege- 
tal)le8  tlicmsel  ves.  It  has  not  only  all  tiie  novelties, 
but  nil  tlie  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
ganlen,  (over  ouV  huntiredof  whicli  are  of  mv  own 
growing,)  and  u  carefully  selected  list  of  Flower 
Sce<ls. 

Ail  my  seeds  are  sold  under  these  warrants,— 1st : 
That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed 
ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3rd :  That  my  seeds 
shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  I  Invito  all  to  send 
for  catalogues,  Iwth  for  tliomsclves  and  their 
tViends.  JAMEH  J.  11.  C^REliORY, 
l-<t Marblehead,  Maaa. 

Holbrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Iievel  Ijand  and  Side  HilL 

WON  TI« 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

stN.Y.  SUUTrUl, 
1870,  for  PlovlDg 

Sod  &  StabUa 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows,  nor  ridges,  but  an 
even  surface  tor  the  Mower,  Tefkler  and  Rake.— 

Clear   and   pulverize   thoroughly.     Eight  sizes 

Changeable  mould-board  for  sod  and  stubble. — 
Self-adjusting,  sell-clearing  hinged  cutters. 

Holbrook's  Regulator^ 

and  Cultivator. 


K^The  Drill  sows,  with  regularity.  Beet,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Turnip,  Parsnip,  Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum, 
Broom  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  Ac.  The  Seed  Con- 
ductor being  K.VAMKLLKD  wifiTK  iusldc,  shows  the 
seed  as  it  drops,  to  prevent  any  mistake  or  failure. 
Price  $12.    Packed  one  or  six  In  a  box. 

The  Hand  Cultivator,  for  weeding  between  rows 
of  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.,  and  for  flat  cultiva- 
tion generally,  does  the  work  of  iO  mcu  with  hoes. 
Price  pi. 

Send  stamp  for  Circulars.    A  liberal   discount  to 

Dealers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.   F.   HOLBROOK    A  CO.. 
l-4t RiMton,  Nawi. 

Floral  GuidTfoMSyi. 

THE  FIRST  EDITION   OF  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  Copikb  of  Viek'S 
lllnalratedCatalovneorNeeda  and  Floral 

tinlde,  is   |iulili.M|ii'(l  mid  ready  t4»  send  out 100 

pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desiral>ie 
Flower  and  Vegetable.  It  Is  elegantiv  printed  on 
tine  tinted  naper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred 
Hne  Wood  Lngravlngs  and  Two  beautiful 

COLOllED    PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floral 
(iuide  published.  A  CiERM  AN  EDITION  pub- 
lished, in  all  other  respecU  similar  to  the  English, 
absent  free  to  all  my  cust4>mers  of  1870,  aa 
rapidly  as  |ioasil>le,  without  apiillration.  .Sent  to 
all  others  who  order  them  for  "ren  Cento,  which 
is  not  half  the  cost.    Address 

JAMES  VICK, 
l-2t  Roeheater,  N.  T. 


K(\  (\(\i\  i'HlME  gi'ALITY  Peach  Treeaof 
t)U,UuU     the  best  varieties. 
For  sale  by 

C.  ■.  ROOERR, 
t-2t  ISS  Market  IMreet,  PhlPa. 


SOt'THERN 
CHI 


NATCKAL  PEA<'H  PITTM  A 

lERRYIPITTH,    also   0«Mk|re  Oranae 
Meed.     For  Sale  by 

C.  R.    ROOERA, 
I-M ISS  MarketJMreet,  Phil'a. 

"PERKINS'    FARMER'S  ACCOUNTANT/' 

A  BOOK  for  keeping  Farm  AecounU.    Designed 
for  tliree  years. 

PRICE  {  IV^'K*  *'«* WM- 

I  Medium ...82.00. 

Address, 

FRKD  PERKINU, 

Beeket,  Maaa, 
With  Draft  on  New  York,  Money  order  on  Sprlns- 
field,  or  Hegistered  letter.  i-3t 


Agents 
Wanted. 


l.^TKLLIUKMT     FaRHKKS    WaMTKD   AS 

Aqknts  for  one  of  the  oldtst  and  moslrt- 
I  liable  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  the 
I  I'nited  State's.  Liberal  terms!  Address, 

Ifiving  referenre,  for  full  imrtirnlars. 

H.  TORREV,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cheap  and  Valuable  Papers. 

■  •»     - 

Cheaper  tlian  the  Cheapest. 

THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 
THE  NATIONAL  FARMER. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Journal,  and 
Btiilding  Association  JournaL 

Valuable  JOURNAIjS  for  the  PosUge. 


Vy  E  have  made  arrangements  for  1871,  by  which 
"  '     wc  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  Liberal 
Offer  to  all  Subscribers  to 

The  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 

Eilited  by  Thomaci  Meehan,  Nurseryman, 
Florist  and  Botanist. 


For  every  Subscription  at  $2.00  we  will  also  send 
our  weekly  Journal, 

THE  NATIONAL  FARMER,  and  Horti- 
cultural Keoibtkr, 

aJournal  of  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Gen- 
eral News,  (edited  by  W.  O.  P.  Buincklok,  for  12 
years  Publisher  of  "  The  Oardener's  Monthly,")  to 
all  who  win  pay  (lostage  on  same  ;  thereby  giving  , 
both  a  weekly  and  monthly  Journal  for  82.00. 

Should  any  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  MONTHLY 
be  Odd  Fellows,  for  H'i.-a  we  will  send,  In  addition 
to  the  above, 

THE  ODD  FELLOWS'  JOURNAL, 

a  Monthly,  quarto  sise,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Order,  (76  cenU  a  year,)  edited  by  W.  O.  P. 

BUINCKLOE,  P.  O. 

Or  for  #2.00  we  will  send  in  addition  to  both  the 
above 

The  Building  Association  Journal, 

Devoted  to  the  Division  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tical Workings  of  Building  and  Ix>an  Associations. 
Monthly,  at  25  cts.  a  year.  Edited  by  Edx(7I«d 
WitioLKV,  Author  of  "  Building  Associations:  what 
They  Are,  and  How  to  Cse  Them." 

Hr  Thus  for  S2.fiO  giving  four  interesting  and  ra- 
luable  Journals. 


We  adopt  this  plan  In  lieu  of  the  offer  of  pre- 
miums, and  believe  that  in  the  disaemiaation  of 
cheap  and  useful  literature  we  are  doing  our  read- 
ers a  greater  service.  That  wc  may  not  l>e  misun- 
derstood in  our  offer,  we  repeat  It : 


Gardener's  Monthly,  singly, pontage  12c.  $2  00 

do.  do.    and  Nat.  Farmer,    "       aoc.  2  00 

Nat.  Far.  and  Odd  ;  „ 

Fellows'  Jour,..  \ 
Nat.  Farmer,  Odd 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


<at.  Farmer,  Odd) 
Fei.  Journ.,  and>  " 
Build.  Assoc.  J'l) 


12c.  2  2B 
13c.  2  00 


The  postage  Is  to  be  paid  by  Subscribers,  at  their 
own  post  office,  quarterly  In  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions through  agents  get  the  same  advantages  aa 
direct  subcsirbers,  except  we  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  amounts  paid  them  until  we  receive 
the  remittance. 

07*  Specimen  Copies  of  the  four  papers  sent,  post* 
paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

K^In  ordering,  state  what  pa|iers  you  wUh  to 
subscribe  for. 

[TT"  Agents  for  Oood  Templar's  Journal, 
!•  eta.  a  year. 

Specimens  of  the  5  Papers  for  26  cents,  post-paid. 

We  are,  Tery  respectfully, 

BRIN«'KLOE  A  NAROT, 
l-3t        9S  Marth  HI  nth  Mtreet,  Phliad**. 
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fill 
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W\  THE  A&E.  m 


DAILY  and 

WEEKLY. 


The  Leading  Democratic  News- 
paper in  Pennsylvania. 


Xew  Features  and 

Fresh  Attreictions, 


Carefully  madfl  i 
up     and     neatly  I 
printed.    Attrac-  } 
tive  in  all  its  fea- 
tures, j 

The  Daily 
reaches  those 
who  take  and 
read  no  other 
paper. 


The  Daily 
contains  able  ed- 
itorials, all  the 
latest  local  Ame- 
rican and  For- 
eign Kews,  by 
Associated  Press 
and  Cable,  New 
York  and  Wash- 
ington Corres- 
pondence, SiC. 

The  "DAILY 
AQE"  is  respect- 
ed by  all— even 
its  political  op- 
ponents. 


PRICE 
LOW. 

Circulation 
LARGE. 


Contents 
Varied. 


A  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  count- 
ing room,  the 
work-shop,  and 
the  home  circle. 

The    Wkeelv 

goes  throughout 
PennHylvania, 
theMi'ldleStates 
and   the    entire 
South. 

The   WuKKKY 

combinesLltera- 
ture  with  Mews 
of  the  day.  In 
its  columns  are 
Stories,  Poetry, 
Departments  for 
Ladies  and  Chil- 
dren, Agrlcuitu* 
ral  items,  .Sun- 
day reading,  &c. 

The  "WEEK- 
LY AQE"  is  ac- 
knowledged tube 
the  best  Family 
fjournal  printed 
in  Philadephla. 


Turner's  Strawberry  Plants. 


STANDABO 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


TEBMS  OF  THE  DAILY  I 

For  one  year f  8  00 

"  six  months 4  25 

*'  three  months 2  25 

•'  a  leM  period  (per  month) 100 


TEKMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY! 

One  copy  one  year tl  SO 

Ten  copies,         ««     12  50 

Twenty  copies  "     22  00 

When  sent  to  one  address,  twbnty  copiks,  990 

with  one  copy  gratis  for  a  club  of  twknty  or  more 

for  one  year. 


Turner**  Favorite,  (H.)— The  Berries  of  this 
variety  are  large  ;  averaging  from  three  (3)  to  four 
(4)  Inches  in  circumfrance,  good  flavor,' tlrm ; 
bright  color.  It  Is  a  very  vigorous  pljint,  holding  its 
fruit  up,  good  grower,  and  very  productive — it  will 
give  satlNfactlun  in  every  particular. 

Tnmer'ii  <|aeen,  (P.)— The  description  of  this 
plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Favorite  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flavor,  for  which  It  Is  specially  pre- 
ferred, reeeivingon  account  thereof ,  an  extra  i>re- 
mlum  at  the  Hurlicultural  Exhibition,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  .Tune  15th,  18C9. 

Tnrnom*  Sioii4i>uch,  (P.)— The  berries  of  this 
plant  are  not  quilc  so  lai|,'('  as  tlioHC  of  the  Famrili: 
and  Qwcrt  a  little  later,  but  are  exceedingly  w>lid, 
compiiring  favoruldy  with  the  best  in  the  niarliet. 
For  carrying  any  tiistancc,  it  cannot  be  excelled — 
It  Is  a  very  proilu. -tive,  strong  grower — holding  Its 
truit  up  in  a  remarkable  manner;  it  is  truly  as  its 
name  indicates— without  an  equal. 

Turner's  Benuty,  (H.)— This  Is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly stronu  grower,  holding  iltt  fiuit  up  well, 
and  very  productive;  berries  of  a  remarkable 
bright  and  reddish  color,  presenting  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  very  early  berry— good  flavor  and 
large  size. 

Turner's  Prolific,  (P.)— This  is,  as  its  name 
indirates,  a  remarkable  productive  plant,  ap- 
proaching, if  not  e(iualing  the  Albany  Seedling  in 
that  restpect.  The  l)errie8  on  an  average  are  very 
large— light  scarlet  color.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant, 
and  strong  grower. 

( 91.00  per  dosen. 

Price? 90  UO  per  lOO. 

( 930.00  per  1000. 

These  plants  have  been  In  cultivation  for  J'le  last 
five  or  six  years— and  the  above  descrintioiiS  are  tlie 
result  of  a  close  observation  during  that  i>eriod. — 
On  one  occasion  there  were  300  quarts  picked  on  one- 
twelfth  of  an  acre,  netting  to  the  producer,  $133.90 
—wholesale  by  the  chest. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  experience  in  the 
Fruit  Business,  cheerfully  testify  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  plants  above  described, — and 
have  unhesitatingly  authorized  the  use  of  their 
names,  in  recommending  them  to  be  as  represented  : 

Ki.woon  BoiiTON,  Jno.  Pkukins,  Nursery, 

William  Collins,  Jacob  Hainks, 

Ihaac  Collins,  Henrv  Walton, 

T.  C.  ANUBKW8,  Nursery,  .1.  8.  Collins,  Nursery, 

Also,  HORNER  &  HINCHMAN,  Commission 
Merchants,  who  sav  they  are  the  largest  and  (Inest 
Strawberries  that  have  come  into  the  Dock  Street 
Market,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Exhibition  held  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural .Society,  in  Phlfadi'li>hla,  on  tlie  inth  of 
June,  l«<59,  they' were  declared  to  be  of  a  jieculiar 
species,  and  ten  (10)  varieties  furnislied  by  the  un- 
derslgne<l,  received  a  premium  on  account  thereof. 
The  Xluftn,  as  stated,  received  a  tptcial  premium. 

All  orders  for  tdants  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  price  as  per  list,  the  name,  address,  and  mode 
of  conveyance  to  be  written  plain,  ho  as  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Any  further  Information  will  Ih*  cheer- 
fully afforded"  by  the  producer  and  proprietor  of 
the  plants,  by  addressing; 

JOSEPH  TURNER, 

11  oorewtnwn , 
12-4t  Burlington  County,  N.  M. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAIHILiY    IHXEDIGIIVEIS 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 
JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Summer  Complaints,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 
&c.  &c. 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  for  Purifying  the  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Feyers. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  Ac. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Affections, 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 

JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOE  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  Farolllei 
will  find  these  Ueraedles  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  In  plain,  perspi- 
cuous language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  in  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  Diseases— t  11  k 
Symptoms  by  which  thky  may  uk  known— how  they  should  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  remedies  to  bo  used. 

•7*  All  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  349  Chestnut  Rt., 
Philadelphia— and  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  1-ly 


ASPHAI.TIC 

ROOFINi  FELT. 


■gr  SubMcriptioni   par/able  invariaMy  in  adr>tutet. —    Q 
Draft*  <m  Philadelpkia,  or  Pott- Office  Ordtrt,  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Publitkert,  being  lafer,  are  prfferatile 
to  any  other  mode  <ff  rettnttance.    All  Miho  tend  money 
by  Ezpreti  mutt  prepay  Ezprett  chargtt. 

The  Postaok  on  the  Daily  it  thirty  centt  per  quar- 
er,  and  on  the  WKKKLY^oe  eentt  per  quarter,  to  bepre- 
foid,  in  eixry  cote,  at  the  office  qf  delivery. 


i^BcniMBSS  UKS  WHO  DX8IRK  TO  OIVB  TUB 
-WIDEST  PCBLICITY  TO  THKIB  CABDS,  WILL  FIND 
III  BOTH  THB  DAILY  AKD  WKBKLY  AOB,  BXCBLLBNT 
AMD  BBMCNBRATIVB  MEDIUMS  FOB  ADVEBTI8INO  ; 
WHILE  THE  RATES  ABE  REASONABLE  AND  PROPOB- 
TIONATB  TO  THB  LARGE  AND  WELL-DISTBIBUTED 
CIRCULATIOV. 

All  communications  should  b«  addressed  to 
WELSH   Sc.  ROBB, 

Proprietors. 

AGE  BITILDIMO, 
M«i.  14  *  1«  South  Seventh  At., 

13-8t  PIIILAUKLPHIA. 


BREMEN  GEESE. 

PAIR  very  line  BREMEAT   OEEKE,  for  sale 
on  moderate  terms.    Apply  to 

FRANCIS  9IORRIH, 

IS  Horth  ISth  M.,  Phll'n. 


Alderney  Bull  and  Bull  Calves. 

I70K  SALE.  Also  a  few  selected  No«ith-I>own 
r   Mheep. 


THIS  Felt  Is  thick,  durable  and  cheap.    Coated 
ready  for  Immediate   use.    Can  be  applied  by 
inexperienced  hands.    Send  for  circular. 

MEKCIIAWr  A  <'0., 
ll-4t  507  3lHrk«t  St.,  Plill'a. 

Grey  Dorkings  for  Sale. 

INK  BIRDS  gio  ijcr  trio— extra  birds  815. 
Forwarded  on  receipt  of  price. 

«EO.  F.  CVRWEN, 
l-2t  West  HnYcrford,  Pn. 


s 


Premium  Jersey  Calves, 

KVKKAI.  lini-  Bull  and  Heifer   Calves, 

trom  Premium  Stock.        Apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
IS  North  4Sth  St.,  Phlla. 

FRANCIS   MORRIS, 

BREKUKll  uiid  Shipper  of  improved  Breeds  of 
Poiillry,  intluiIiiiK  BiifT.  White  aiwl  Par- 
tridgre  Cm-hinM,  Ilnrk  hihI  Llylit  BrnliinnN, 
Haiiiburffw  ((ioiileii  and  Silver  Spangled)  Me> 
bright  BantantM,  <fce. 

Send  .Stamp  for  circular  and  Price  List. 
FRANCIS  MORRI.S, 
IS  Nmrth  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 


F 


Rouen,  Aylesbury  &  Muscovy 
nucKS, 

PURE  specimens  of  the  above  Breeds  can  be  had 
by  aiiplylng  to 
'  FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

18  North  13th  St.,  PhlPa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 


U-2t 


OEO.  F.  CCRWEN, 
Weat  Haverford,  Pa. 


HONG  KONG  GEESE. 

A  FEW  pair  Pure  HONO  KONO  tiEEHE  for 
sale.    Price  reasonable. 

FRANCIS  raORRlN. 

IS  North  13th  St.,  Phll'a. 


JERSEY  STOCK. 


S 


Heifer* 


EVERAL  superior  Jemey  Cown, 
and  Heifer  CalveM.    Apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIH, 

Ho.  IS  North  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 

Pure  Bone  Dust^ 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION,  can  be  supplied 
at  the  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 

8-  18  North  13th  St.,  Phll'a. 


150,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. 

IlilF.  Mr<i)RE<JOR  A  MISNOl'RI  RIVER 
.  UAIKMAY  CO.IIPA.W  oiler  t.W.O*^  acif- 
ot  land  for  sale,  at  f  S  to  ^10  jn-r  acre.  In  lots  of  I'orly 
acres  and  upward,  situate  in  the  counties  of  llow- 
erd,  <,'erro  Oordo,  Kossuth,  Hancock,  Palo  Alto, 
Pocahontas  and  Lvons,  In  Northern  Iowa,  on  tlif 
line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  .St.  Paul,  McOregor  and 
Missouri  River,  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Rail- 
roads. SOIL,  rich  black  loam.  LANDS,  high 
rollinB  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow.  WATKK 
abundant.  TITIvE  from  the  U.  S.  Oovernmcnt.- 
'IKUM.S— 7  per  cent,  per  annum  Interest,  and  10 
per  cent.  p«>r  annum  of  the  prlnel]>al ;  or  if  tlic 
|)urchaHi-r  Improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  is  required,  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATIC, 
the  best  in  the  world. 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  Information,  ap- 
ply to  O.  E.  PALMER,  A«ent, 

12-4t  AMroan,  KoMuth  County,  Iowa. 


roBTRAlTfi  FROM  LiFE. 


Bred  and  Shipped  by 


FRANCIS  MORRIS. 
No.  18  North  13th  St.,  Phll'i 


WALTER  ELDER 

Landscape  and  .lobbing  OABDENER,  No,  123 
Rodman  st.,  Philadelphia. 


STAMMERIHG 

AND  ALL 

Impediments  of  Speech  Cured, 

A>;i>   the   Vocal   Organs  carefullv  trained  and 
str 
Ing,  by 


ten 
rengthened  for  Public  Speaking  and  Read- 


12-3t 


PROF.  m.  F.  EATON, 

No.  1394  Chestnut  Street, 

Phlladolphla. 


THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish ; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and 

Land-Ix>cked  Salmon,  and  sells  the  Spawn; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture;  and 
EXAMINES   SITES  for  FUh  Farms— Buys  sod 

Sells  the  same,— and 
LAYS  OVT  PONUS.       Address 

W.  CMFT, 
7-t2t  Mystic  BHdtfe,  Ct. 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANUFACTUREH8  OF 

GAS  FIXTURES* 

SALESROOMS, 

No.  710  Chestnut  Street. 

Manufaetory,  S.  W,  cor.  l»th  and  Brown 
Streeta,  Phlla.  8-tf 


J.    WILKINSON. 

I^andMcape  Oardener  tl-  Rural  Architect, 

r.  O.  Box  1127 Ofkick,  Cor.  Charles  and  Balti- 
more Sts.,  Baf-timork,  Ml)., 
Wovild  respectfully  Inform  the  public  that  he  con- 
tinues to  furnish  (leslgns  for  and  executes  work  In 
ail  brunches  of  his  profe(*8ion,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  or  the  British  Provinces. 

He  will  promptly  furnish  plans  for  Rural  Resi- 
dences, Carriage  Houses  and  Stables,  Cold  or  Heat- 
ed (Iraperifs,  Conservatories,  Summer  Houses,  Ice 
Houses,  Dry  Dairies,  Gate  I..odge8,  &c. 

He  will  also  survey  and  map  Lawns,  locating 
every  feature  of  decoration,  with  fuilspeciticatlons 
fur  the  execution,  divide  estates  Into  Farms  or  coun- 
try SL'atu,  and  lay  out  Cemeteries. 

All  the  branches  enumerated  will  be  executed  In 
the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 2-tf 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

AOEN'IS  WANTED  FOR  THE  PRAC- 
tlcHl  Fanner,  In  every  Puttt  Ofliee  In 
the  L'uited  States.  Those  disiMised  to  act  in 
jirucurinu  subscriptions  In  any  neighborhood,  will 
be  furnlHlied  on  application  to  the  undersigned  with 
Sample  Copiei,  Show  bill',  and  Liberal  Ituiucementt 
viiUi  Extentive  Premium  Listt. 

PASCHAEE  MORRIS  A   CO., 

Ed.,  and  Prop'r.,  of  the  Prnc,  Farmer. 
18,  North  l»th,  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

SINCE  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
lU  new  Office,  No.  18  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  In  the 

Implement  &  Seed  JBuslness, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
prices,  without  charge  to  Purchasers  for  his  ser- 
vices, any  Viing  In  his  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  disconnected  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  selections  will  be  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c.,  as  wlU  not 
fail  to  be  satisfactory.  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire- Tooth  Horse-Rakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small,  &c,,  supplied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Ofllce  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6*  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market,  Ph  U. 


Ezoelf9ior  Glass  Cntter. 


Cuts  Glass  equal  to  a  Diamond,  Price,  $1.50 

AffenU  H'an/ett  JErerywhtre, 

E.   D.   «c  W.  A.    FRENCH, 

•         C«r.  Third  ud  Tine  SU..  CimdrB.  \  J. 
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Skilled  English  Gardeners, 

WHO  could  bring  undoubted  references  of  ca- 
pability and  good  character,  and  who  will  be 
1  willing  to  accept  reasonable  salaries,  if  they  can  be 
as>uri'ii  of  d.-linite  wajjes,  pleasant  homes  and  per- 
nitinerit  employ  on  arrival  in  Philadelpaia,  niav  be 
I  iii|iplicd  ou  a  reasonable  notice  by  leaving  word  at 
OfUee  of  Practical  Farmer, 
1 11  tf  18  North  13th  St.,  Phlla. 

PRINDLES  AGRICULTURAL 

STEAMER  AND  CALDRON. 


Y  the  use  of  Steamed  Food  dairymen  admit  the 
increase  of  one-third  in  milk,  and  no  waste  in 


B 

l"'liliT.  Mes.«rs.  Bryant  &  tlregg  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  wrlt;>  as,  "  We  have  been  using  a  No.  'i  Prin- 
<lle  Steamer  for  one  month,  steaming  ship  stuff 
from  the  mill,  during  which  time,  we  have  fattened 
fil'tv  hogs  m<ire  rapidly  than  any  hogs  we  have  ever 
ft'l.  with  less  than  half  the  cost. 

The  Prlndle  Steamer  can  be  had  of  the  subscri- 
bers or  fn)m  any  responsible  dealer  In  the  United 
^tiitcK,  it  is  always  successful  when  It  has  a  good 
draft,  sets  near  the  work  to  be  done,  and  has  plenty 
•I  water  at  hand  to  wet  the  food.  Its  safetv  even 
In  unskilled  hands  Is  beyond  a  doubt.  One  hun<lred 
have  lately  been  sold  to  a  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Priz.'  Essays  (a  book  of  04  pages),  giving  full  In- 
formation on  the  subject  aro  forwarded  postage 
paid  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

4AS.  C.  HAND  A  CO..  Factous, 

No  614  *:  016  Market  St. 
BARROWH,  HAVBRY  A  t  O  . 

Successors  to  .Savery  &  Co. 

MA^npACTuaKus.Cor.  S.  Front  <fe  Reed  Sts. 
^■^^  Philadelphia 


COMFIETB  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADK  FUOJtf 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  Jk  Potash. 

WAKHANTKD  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  it,  also  by  diatinguislied 
Chcml.'sts  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  Its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  and  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  tliroughout  the  country. 

For  information,  address 

10-tf  HENRY  BOWER,  Phllad'a. 

Wilmington  &  Reading 

RAILROAD 

SEVEN  PER   CENT.   BONDS, 

FREE  OF  TAXES. 


We  are  ofTerlnir  9S00,000  of  the  Second 
Horttraye  Bonds  of  this  Company 

At  82i  and  Accrued  Interest. 


For  the  convenience  ol  investors  these  Bonds  are 
issued  In  denominations  of 


1000%  500*s  and  lOO's, 

The  money  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional Rolling  Stock,  and  the  full  equipment  If 
the  road. 

The  receipts  of  the  Company  on  the  one-half  of 
the  Road  now  being  operated  from  Coatesvlllc  to 
Wilmington  are  about  ITEx  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS per  month,  which  will  be  more  than  DOU- 
BLKD  with  the  opening  of  the  other  half,  over 
which  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Road  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILE.S  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  road  to  Birdsboro',  which  will  be  finished  by  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

WM.  PAINTER  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 
No   36   South  Third  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

S-12t 


FIZVEI  STOCK. 


Pure  Short  Horns  &  Ayrshires, 

MALE  AND  FEMALE,  of  various  ages,  with 
cx)mplete  Herd  liouk  pedigrees. 

12  pair  Chester  White  Pl««,  (best  Stock.) 

1        '*      BerUshlre  Now,  5  months  old. 

A  few  Ronen  and  Ajrleabnrjr  Ouchs,  ftom 
Premium  Stock. 

13  South  Down  Bnek  and  Ewe  Lansha,  pure 

Stock. 

Several  Cotawolda. 

FRANCIS  MORRM, 
At  once  of  Practical  Farmer, 

18  N.  13th  St.,  I'hilada. 

Draining  TUo. 

ORDKHS  executed  at  the  Office  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FARMER,  for  .Sole  Draining  Tile  In 
any  quantity,  2,  3,  4,  A.  and  6  Inch— Itom  one  of  the 
best  establishments  in  the  country. 

18  A.  13/A  St.,  above  Market. 

VACUUM  OIL   BLACKING 
FOR  HARNESS. 

ASUPF.RIOR  article  for  Harness.  Boots  A 
Shoes,  and  ienther  of  all  di-xeription. 

FRANCIS  MORRIS,  Ayent, 

No.  Iti  North  Thmeenih  HI.,  Phila. 


10-tf 


wm.,  seiaImBrs  a  co.^ 

No.  1600  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MA  CHINIST8,  FO  UNDEBS, 

SMITHS, 

AND 

BOILER  MAKERS' 
TOOLS^ 

SHAFTING,  with  Ball   and  Socket  Bearings, 

and  Double  Cone  Vlce-CoupUngw,  admitting 

of  the  easiest  possible  adjustment. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Pulley  and  Wheel 

Patterns  tVom  which  Castings  or  I'iuished  Work 
will  be  furnished. 

Railway  Equipments, 

Turning  and  Transfer  Tables  and  Plvoi 
Bridges. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Licensees  of 

For  I  veiling  Bmlers, 


111 


■pRIVATE  FAMILKS  whoalmto  raise  Vegeta- 
^  bles  of  ihe  best  quality  only,  need  not  to  b<' 
reminded  that  "  U|pi  do  not  )fn»w  ou  this- 
tles," nor  that  from  yood  seed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may.  Indeed,  grow  fVeely  enongb,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  in  every  respect,  it  were  l>etter 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  by  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probaiilllty  of  satisfactory  results. 

■^  We  have  but  few  '•  Novelties  "  toofler.  Our 
experience  (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  that  out  of  the 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
sale,  in  most  cases  the  good  are  not  new,  and  the 
now  aro  not  gpood  — hubstantial,  staple,  well 
known  sorts  are.  In  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  rea<ly  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  mail,  postpaid. 

t^  The  Rural  Register  for  1870  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  rdral  atfairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  %  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAVID   LANDRETH   A  SON, 
Nos  31  and  33  South  Sixth  Street, 

12-tf  PHILADKLPHIA 


TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  time  in  prospecting  wa- 
ter supplies  and  localities  for  Trout  Raising. 
Also  receives  Orders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
ORKEN  &  COLLINS. 

THADDEITS   NOBRIS, 
»-tf  SOS  W.  Logan  Nquare,  Phirn. 


DRAIN  TILE. 

ALLEN  &  BELL,   Smyrna,  DeL, 

MANUFACTrilE  and  have  constantlv  on  hand. 
Egg-shaited  Drain  Tile,  (with  .Sole")  from  2  to 
7  Inches  vent.  Also  Round  Tile  \}i  &  2}^  inches 
vent  with  Collars.  For  price,  ^c,  sddress  as 
alH>ve.  »-tf 

Spain's  Atmospheric  Chums. 

THESE  have  established  their  saperiorltr  In  this 
market  for  Hfteen  years,  being  generally  In  use 
In  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Phriadelpliia.  They 
range  In  size  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninetv.  The 
dashers  are  removable ,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  opening  in  the  lid  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  the 
charnlnit  process.  For  sale  of  all  sizes  at  OtBce  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
9-  18  N.  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 


THOBAAS'S  "FARM  IMPLEMENTS." 

NEW   EDITION,  with  347  Illnstratlons. 

Remitted  by  mail , Price  Jfl  ,50. 

And  for  sale  at  Oftlce  of  Practical  Farmer. 


TROEMNER'8 

Patent  Steel  Hand  or  Power 

MILL 


FOR  CtRINDINO   CORN,   PEAT,   A«. 

[|^CIrculan«  sent  on  r<'ctipt  of  i>oHtage  stamp. 
HENRY  TROE.HNER.  Slaker, 
710  Market  Street. 
14-0  Phtladolphla. 


,  if 


Horn.  21  Sc  23  South  Sixth  St, 

—  Between  Market  and   Chestnst  Streets  -• 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Waxxanted  Garden  Soeds; 

Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety; 

Field  and  Oraaa  Seeda; 

AORICTTLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  tlie  Best 
American  and  English  Manufacture; 

BOOKS    on    AORICl'LTUBAL,    BOTANICAL) 

aud  KuRAX.  Affaiiu; 

Terra  Cotta  Vases,  and  Gat  den  Statuarjf ; 

Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands^ 

Ac.  Ae. 
For  Mie  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  reaaonabls 
prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 


TEOf:TEMIER'S   NEW  POVLTRT    BOOK. 
This  Standard  Work  on  I'oullrv  i«  lor  nal.'  at 
OlUco  of  Praetleal  Farmer, 

Price  t9,00.  itf  North  13th  St.,  Phils 


4St 


THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


t  til 


we   have 
every  kind 
of  material  &. 


READY-MADE 

CliOTMIIfO. 

Largest    Stock ; 

the  Finest  Goods; 
the  Newest  Styles; 
the  Best  Work- 
manship;  the 
Greatest  Va- 
riety,   at 
every  variety  of\     \   \Market 
style,  suitable  for' 
Youth  from  16  to  20, 
from  0  to  16, 
and  Children  from^ 
to  9  years,  all 
durable  &  strong, 
made  with 
reference  to  roui 
^usage.    In  this  de- 
partment 
prioM   are 

^tonlshingly 

tabiishment\    _  .    « 

low. 


"THE  HEAD- 
QUABTEBS  OF 
.COiniTBT  TRADE' 

}n   Clothing,   andN 

oan  assure  our 

friends  from  out 

of  town  that  they 

need  look  no  fur 

tber  than  Oak 

for    satisfactory 

J^NyClothing  &  satis 

factory    prices. 

Full  stock  ail 


of  the  very 
beitcliiraeter.' 
Easy  rules  for 
measurement, 
prices,  &o.,  sent 
free  to  any  part  of 
America,  and  good  flts^ 
guaranteed.    Market^ 


Market 


Cherry  Hill  Nurseries. 


Fruits, 

Fruits, 


Ornamentals, 

Ot*naniental8, 


C.   B.    ROGERS, 

WHOI.KSALK   PliALKU   IN 

Field   and   Griirdoii   Seedm. 


BTAJTDARD  TREES  for  Orchard  planting ; 
DWARF  TREEH  for  the  Garden ; 

■MAUL  FRi;iT  Plants  for  everybody; 

GRAPEVIKES  for  arbors  and  treU 
IIbch  ; 
MImde  Tr««s  for  lawn  and  street  planting; 

Evergreens    for    Cemeteriea    and    private 
grounds; 

VlHC*  and  CllMbeni  for  covering  wallcB, 
JSic. 
ROSEM  and  SHRrBS  for  flowers  snd^dorn- 

niL-iit ; 

HEIMJE  PI.  ANTS  s  Kvergreens  for  Ornamental 
Screens ;  Onage  Uraqgo  and  Honey  Locuat  for 
defensive  hedges. 
tsr  A  full  line  of  Stoclt  in  every  diT«rtment. 
New  Trade  List  knd  Descriptive  CaUlogues  sent 
to  ail  applicants. 

HOOPE8  BRO.   &  THOsIaS, 

~     Cherry  Hill  XurHerlea, 
2-2t  West  Chester,  Fa. 

FLY  FISHING  TACKLF. 

THADDEC'S  HORRIH,  SOC  West  l.ocai> 

Squnrc,  Phils.,   kf<-i>M  on  hand  and  niaktfs  to 
order,  at  rhe  Hhortest  notice, 

TUOUT  and  SALMOil  RODS  or  all  Gradrs; 

TKOUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
Also  \i\n  improved  TUOUT  Keels,  Fly  Hooks, 
Keel  and  Ctistiiig  Lia«s,  Leaders,  Angler's  Wallets, 
i&c.,  Ac,  Jtc.  2-tf 

BRIGGS  &  BRO'S 

Illustrated  and  Uescriptlve  Ustalogue 

OF   FLOWEU  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
AW»  MUMMER  PLOWUUWtt  BVliMi, 

>'Ci8  JMtt* 
Is  now  ready  for  mnlllng.    It  is  printed  on  a  most 
elegant  new  linltd  iiaixr,  and   Ii.i.iktuatki)  with 
nearlv    Vive    Hnudred  OrlKlnnl    ENtiKA. 

VIWOS.andTwotlnelyexecMtetH'oLonKuPLATKB 
—gjjeciHunt  for  all  of  which  were  grown  6j»  ourstttn 
the  past  season  an<i  from  our  own  Slock  of  Heedt.  All 
the  drawings  and  Engravings  were  executed  by 
Artists  of  arknnwleiigrd  tantf  and  ability,  who  have 
made  the  subject  of  Floral  and  VegetJible  rcpre- 
BenlationH  u  t/tfcial  branch  of  their  busincN.s  fur  the 
latt  eightffn  ytart.  In  the  originality,  fzrrutinH  and 
extent  of  the  Eneravlngs  it  is  unlike  and  rminenlly 
iuperiur  to  any  other  Catalogue  or  "  Fktral  Uuide  *' 
extant. 

The  Catalogue  connlsts  of  more  than  One  Hun- 
dred Pages,  and  will  be  sent  Frer  to  all  who  ordered 
Seed-*  from  us  by  mall  the  last  season.  To  others  a 
charge  of  Flrteon  ci-nts  per  copy  will  be  raiule,  which 
is  really  not  the  raluf  of  the  Colored  Pi.atks.  We 
a$iurf  our  friends  that  Uie  imiucfmrnti  we  offer  to 
purchasers  of  Sec<ls,  as  to  i}iui/iryand<z<eti(of  .Stock, 
iliicountt  and  |>rf  miMMi,  are  unsurp^tsed.  I'lease  send 
orders  for  Catalogues  without  delay. 

We  have  now  the  best  Artists  in  the  country  at 
work  u|<on 

A  COLORED  CHRONO  FOR  lATl. 
It  will  be  rt'ady  to  send  out  aliout  the  middle  of 
January.  The  Cliromo  represents  Forty-Two  Va- 
rieties of  the  most  showy  and  jiopMlar  Flowers,  of 
natural  size  and  color.  We  (Icwign  to  make  it  the 
Bkst  Flatk  ok  FLowKns  ever  issued.  .Size  19x24 
inches.  Jhe  retail  value  would  lie  at  least  Two 
Dollars;  we  shall,  however,  furnish  it  to  customers 
at  75  cenui  per  copy,  and  shall  oifiM-  It  asapn'uiium 
ujiun  orders  for  .See<ln.    .See  Catiilojfue. 

Address  BRIMVS  m.  BROTHER, 

2-U  R«eli«a«er,  M.  T. 
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133  Market  Street,  Fhilad'a,  Pa. 


Importation    of    First   Class 
STOCK. 

In  addition  to  thp  August  isiiiortfttion  by  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  for 

COOPER   &   NEPHEW. 
Coo|»er*lNir8r>  ^a>i 
By  the  European,  fi'om  Llverjiool. 

PRINCE  NICUOLAS, 

roan,  calved  February  StU,  WC!»,  bred  by  Mr.  Ayl- 
Bjer,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk; 
got  by  Prince  Christian  22581. —Terms, —  grade 
cows  ^10;  pre'd  t*0. 

CHAMPION. 
English  coach  horse,  bred  bv  Fred'k  Stone,  is  com- 
ing 4  vojirs  old,  and  15X  hands  high.    Champion  is 
a  rich  bay  with  bliick  points,  andsttperlocscUon.— 
Terms  this  seasun  $'20. 

Als4>  a  number  of  first-class  COT8WOLD 
SHEEP,  among  which '&re  the  llrst  prize  |>en  ut 
Shearling  ewes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

YORKSHIHE  PIGS, 
were  purchased  of  Mr.  Iloblnson  and  Mr.  Aylmer, 
of  West  Dereham,  Eng.  Mr.  Kobinson's  pigs  of  the 
pnre  YpslMbire  bp«ed,  w«ira  ^  ii»ior  itUpylton's 
Sea  F*Mii,  which  «ost  SR  gslneas  wlten  tsken  from 
the  sow,  out  of  White  Lady,  granddiiiu  descended 
from  the  Leckby  old  prize  sow,  which  was  exhibit- 
ed at  Uie  priJicipal  shows  of  England,  and  never 
beaten.     Terms  fa.m. 

Parties  sending  cows  and  pigs  by  the  North  Pa. 
Rail  Road,  can  do  so  with  safety,  without  an  at- 
ten«iant.    For  further  iiartieuliirs  address 

COOPER  A    XEPHEW, 
2-tf  Coopersbury,  Lehlvli  C*-,  Pa. 


EiiUH  FOR  IIATCIIIMM  of  Improved  breeds 
ot'  poultry,  siieli  a.t  l»:irk  anil  Light   lirahroas, 
Huudan,  Huff,  White  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Ham- 
burgs,  Jkc.    Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
For  sale  by 

FRANCIS  5IORRIS. 
No.  18  North  ISth  Street,  Phira. 


North  Fenn'a  Bailroad. 

THE  short  middle  toute  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
oming Valleys,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  So^itli- 
erii  and  Interior  New  York,  Elmira,  Rochfjpter, 
liurtalo,  Nlftgra  Falls,  the  Great  Lakes  and  ihe 
Dorainlos  of  Canada....      .     ,  ,         > 

WINTER   ARRANGEMENTS. 
Fifteen  Dallv  Trains  leave  I'assenger  Depot  cor- 
Iter  of  lie^ks  and  Americau  streets  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows: 

7  A..M.,  AccomiT.odatlou  for  Fort  Washington 
and  Inticrmedlate  points. 

7.33  A.  M.,  Fast  Line  for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal stations  on  main  line  of  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lehij^U 
Valley  Railroad  for  Easton,  Allentown,  Maurli 
Chunk,  Mahonv  City,  Williamsport,  Wllkesbarre, 
Plttston,  Towaiida,  Waverlv  and  Elmlia,  connect- 
ing at  Eliuira  with  the  ERIE  RAILWAY  for  Ni- 
agra  Falls,  Buffalo,  KochesU^r.  Cleveland,  Corry, 
Cnlcago,  San  Francisco,  and  all  points  lu  the  Great 
West. 

8.25  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  I'oylestown, 
stopping  at  all  the  intermadlate  stations.  Passen- 
gers for  Willow  Grove,  Hutboro,  <&i:.,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  Old  York  Road. 

9.4.5  A.  M.,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Express  for 
Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Williams- 
port,  White  Haven,  Wllkesbarre,  Plttston,  Scran- 
ton,  Carbondale,  via  Lehigh  and  SinuiuehannaRiiil 
road,  and  Allentown,  Kaston,  Williamsport  and 
.Mahanoy  City,  Hackettstuwn,  and  poinU  on  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  and  Morris  and  Essex 
Railroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
11  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 
8toi>piiig  at  intermediate  stations. 

1.15,  5.20  and  8.16  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 
Ington.  _ 

At  1.45  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Express  for  Bethle- 
hem, Easton,  Allentown,  Manch  Chunk,  Hazlettm, 
Mahanoy  Citv,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  PttUton, 
and  the  Mahanov  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,"  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  Intermediate  stations. 

At  A.'ifi  P.  M.,  Bethlehem  Accommodation  for 
Bethlehcon,  Esston,  Allentown,  and  Coplsy,  via 
Lehigli  Valley  Railroad. 

At  4.15  P.  M,,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  Intermediote  stations. 

At  6  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Bethlehem,  con- 
necting with  Lehigh  Valley  Evening  Train  for 
Easton,  Allentown  an«*  Mauch  Chunk. 

At  0.20  P.  .M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  Intermediate  stations. 

At  1I.;W  P.  M.,  AccAjmmodation  for  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  Intermediate  stations. 

Trains  arrive  in  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
«..5.5,  10.35  A.  M..  2.15,  6.05  and  8.26  P.  M.,  makinu 
direct  connection  with  I>;high  Valley  or  Lehigh 
and  Sosqnehanna  trains  from  Easton,  Scrsnton, 
Wllkesbarre,  Williamsport,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazk- 
ton.  Elmira,  Buffalo,  and  the  West. 
From  Dovb'stown  at  8.30  A.M.,  4.40  sod  (.36  P.M. 
From  Laii.-Klale  ut  7  JO  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  1120,  A.  M.  and 
3.10  P.  M. 
From  Ablngton  at  233,  «J»  and  9.36  P.  M. 

ON   SUNDAYS. 
Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  920  A.  M. 

do.  do.   Doylestown  at  2  P.  M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 
i)oylestown  for        do.  at  7  A.M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  Streets  lines  of  City  Passenger  Cars  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  I»epot.  The  Union  line 
rnns'wlthln  a  short  distance  of  the  Depot. 

Tickets  for  Hiill^tlo,  Nlagra  Falls,  Southern  aii<l 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secun  d 
at  the  office,  No.  811  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  an<l   baggage   checked  through   to 
prIncipHi    iHiints   at    Mann's   North    Pennsylvania 
Baggage  Express  office,  No  lOB  South  Fifth  street. 
3-tf  ELLI8  OLABK,  General  Agent. 
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The  Rochester  Berry  Basket 

THE  best  ventilated  Basket  yet  offereiL    Light, 
Durable,  and  Ix>w  Priced. 

Fruit  looks  well,  carrlci  wcH,  and  aell  well  in 
them. 

•^AGENTS  WANTED  In  erery  Frnlt-Orow- 
Ing  section.  Send  for  Ciiculars  to  the  General 
Agents, 

COLLINS,   OEDDES  A   CO., 
2-tf  Mooreatowa,  N.  Jeraejr. 


BUT  ONI.7  THE  OENUINB 

TROPHY  TOMATO  SEEDS 

Grown  from   "  Hrad-<]uarteri  Stock,"— 2!i  cents  per 
packet ;  or  a  specimen  packets  for  IScts.,  postpaid. 
Address  W.  H.  RATIIBONE, 

2-n  Unraavllle,  Coaa. 


<£r  6th  Streets,  Philadelphia, 


FANCY  POVLTRY, 

BV'FF  aad  PARTRIIHilE  COCHINS. 

Orders  received  for  Eggs.    Address,  with  Ktamp, 
O.  II.   EEAVITT, 


GET  THE  BEST, 

LEFFEI/S    CENTRAI^OPENINU    SIOVA. 
BLD  CO.HB   BEE    IlIVE. 

Italian  Oucen   Bees,   Bee   Books,    Bee   Feeders, 
Genuine  Alstke  Clover  seed. 

Pure  brted  Poultry  of  all  varieties.    Agenti  want- 
ed.   Send  stamp  for  Price  List.     A(Mr<  ss 

UTTJLK  BEE  NAN, 

2-2t  __        SpriuvUcId,  Ohio. 

FOR  SA  LE, 

BRED    POL'LTRY.     The  subscriber 
ill  i|l>i|M>f><-  of  choice  specimens  of  BuV  Ca> 
chlua,  bred  from 

Imported  aad  Premlnm  Stock, 

In  pairs  or  trios,  at  reasonable  prices. 
No  Inferior  Fowln  nold. 

IjldOS  FOR  HATCniNO  from  my  prize 
Li  Hinninit  Ktraliis  ot  BnlT  Cochlaa.  Part* 
ri«ii;«>  4'414-hina,  Dark  ItrHhinaw,  l.licht 
nrabiaaa.  (arejr  DorktiiirM.  and  Rouea 
DuefcM.  ^Kegs  guaranteed  treMli,  true  to  name  and 
securely  paclted  to  send  any  distance. 

W.  If   CHl'RCIIMAN, 
2-3t  Wllmiactoa,  Delaware. 

FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER 

ENLAUGF.D,  1871,  to  16  pages,  at  «»1  |M>r  year — 
A!l  we  ask  is  for  you  to  se<'  a  copy  of  the  Pajier, 
(which  we  send  /rf«  to  all  applicants,)  and  Irt  H 
nvrak fm  iltflf.  The  Premiums  that  we  offer  In 
Plants  and  Flowers  to  those  getting  up  Clubs,  would 
cost  you  as  much  at  any  resjxinsible  Nursery  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 
1-tr  A.  H.  PVRDT,  ValMjrm,  K.  T. 


The  Surprise  Oais 

Are  WHITE,  very  productive,  as  two  trials  at 
Bloomsdalc  In  '60  and  70  determined,  and  wel»;li 
42  lbs.  i>er  bushel.| 

They  arc  securely  put  ap  in  grain   sacks  of  two 
bushels,  weighing  84  lbs-  met. 

PRICE   95  00  PER  SACK. 
Delivered  on    Vessel   or   Railroad   Station  free  uf 
porterage. 

Sainple«%y  mall  on  application, encloelng  postage 
stamp. 

DAVID  I.AMDRETH  A  a«M. 

31  aad  SS  S.  Sixth  SA., 
2-3t  PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

13  head  of  thoroiighbreil  Cotswold  .Sheep,  2  to  5 
years  old,  will  sell  oi  exchange  for  .lersvy  or  Short 
Horn  stuck.    Apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
2.U  IH  N.  ISth  St.,  Phils 

TRUCKFARM  TO  RENT. 

A  FARM  of  SO  Acres,  16  miles  from  city,  i>'»r 
a   Station.      A    lew   acres  of   prime   land   f"f 
trucking.    Enquire  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
2-  IS  North  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 


2-2t 


Flnahlac  E.  I. 


POST  PAID. -Colleetlon  at   CHOICE 
FLOWER   MEEDS,  i.'ie..  50e.,  and  t\  each. 
<  olhM'tiiin  of  Vegetable  Needa.  ^1.    Send  stamp 
for  circular.  »-   H.  MARTIN, 

2-lt  Marbleh^ail,  .Viaaa. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

Clark,    Philadelphia    aad    Hauiiaoth 
Cluster  Pluuu  lor  sale.    Apply  to 

«lF.O.   F.   Cl'RWEN, 
2-2t  Wost  Uaverford,  Ps. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  wishing  good  Carriage  and  Farm  hor«<'''< 
can  be  supplied  by  applying  to 

VRANCIS  1H»RRIS. 
Oniee  or  PRACTICAL  FAR.MER. 

'  18  North  i3th  St.,  Phils- 
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Above  we  give  another  illustration  of  one  of 
tlie  pure  Perclieron  stallions  imported  by  Ed- 
ward ScHRKiDER,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  embraced  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  a  visit  to  Allentown,  to  see  all  these 
Percherons,  consisting  of  four  stallions  and  one 
mare.  Tliey  are  truly  remarkable  animals— all 
dapple  grays,  having  tlie  same  general  form  and 
characteristics,  indicating  a  distinctly  marlted 
breed.  As  will  ht  observed  by  the  above  por- 
trait, the  Percherons  have  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  cliest,  l.in?e  girth  and  very  lieavy  liind 
quarters,  with  buttoclts  descending  well.  When 
combined  with  tliese  elements  of  strength  and 
power  there  is  also  a  rejisonably  quick  and  bold 
action,  it  would  seem  to  meet  what  is  wante<l  to 
constitute  an  American  farm  horse,  especially 
wliere  tliere  is  much  teaming  or  otiier  heavy  work. 

Every  pure  breetl  of  animal*  ata»"P«  '•»  "'*" 
impress  on  progeny ;  and  wfi  were  stnuk,  when 


at  E.  Scurriber'a,  with  this  fact,  in  sitting 
betiind  a  pair  of  black  mares,  used  as  carriage 
liorses,  and  having  fine  style  and  actfon.  They 
were  between  quarter  and  half  Percheron  blood, 
out  of  good  country  mares,  but  welglied  abovt 
1800  llM.  each.  Tliey  liad  tlie  heavy  hind  quar- 
ters and  other  well  defined  marks  of  the  stoc)^ 
Sliioe  the  portrait  of  I>eo  appeared  In  our  faMt 
issue,  E.  ScHREiBER  iiifonns  us,  he  has  had 
enquiries  aljout  them  ftvm  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  would  seem  alpiost  (ncredlble,  thiA 
such  large  liorses  slioukl  al»o  be  capabk;  of  any. 
speed,  l)ut  in  U'C  treatise  of  CnAS.  Du  HcTi, 
it  is  8t(ite<l  thjit  a  pray  mare,  harnessed  to  a  tn- 
veVing  tilbury,  made  55  3-G  miles  over  a  hilly  and 
difllCTilt  road,  in  4  hrs.  24  min.,  and  that  a  gray 
piare,  7  yrs.  oW,  in  1864,  harnessed  to  a  tilbory, 
travelled  58  miles  and  back  on  two  coiisecutiv* 
days,  going  at  a  trot  and  witliout  being  touched 
witli  a  whip;  the  ro.-id  voiy  diftirult  and  hilly. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Degeuoracy  of  our  Cereal  Crops. 

To  TiiK  Editok  I'liAC.  Farmeh: 

Wliy  do  our  cereal  croiw,  especially  tlie 
wheat  crop,  so  rapidly  degeneiate?  AVe  see  it, 
and  liear  it  complained  of  by  farniera  in  all 
sections  of  our  country.  Lo.k  at  sections 
where  formeily  large  cro|i8  of  meet  excellent 
grain  were  produoHl ;  now  the  yield  will  hardly 
pay  for  the  seed.  S<'e  also  the  oiice  choice  vari- 
eties of  wheat  that  were  sup|)osed  not  to  be  ex- 
celled for  quality,  or  quantity  in  inoductivenesa, 
etc.  AVhat  has  hccome  of  thcni  ?  Why  may 
not  a  sujierior  variety,  when  once  obtained,  be 
kept  and  grown  tor  an  indefinite  term  of  years? 
We  have  the  recordeil  evidence  of  cultivators 
th.it  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Nile,  in  Africa, 
that  the  same  vaiielies  are  grown  successfully, 
from  year  to  yeai-,  for  a  long  period,  without  the 
least  deterioration.  Tl)e  same  thing  is  possible 
in  any  country,  we  firndy  believe.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  all  seed  producing  plants 
are  liable  to  ndx,  or  hybridize  with  others  of  the 
same  family,  or  class,  when  grown  in  proximity 
to  each  other.  The  viodtts  operandi  of  this 
hybridizing  the  botanist  understands  to  be  the 
mixing  of  the  pollen  of  the  blossom.  In  order 
to  mix  or  hybridize,  the  different  vaiieties  must 
be  in  blossom  togetl»er,  and  shed  their  pollen  at 
the  same  time ;  the  wind,  insects,  etc.,  are  often 
active  agent«  in  distril)utii)g  pollen,  and  frequent- 
ly carry  it  considerable  distances  and  de[)osit  it, 
so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  grow  ditlei-ent  varieties  of 
the  same  iJant,  when  we  wish  to  keep  them 
distinct  ajid  pure,  unless  thei-c  is  a  considerable 
intervening  distance. 

Any  impregnation  of  one  variety  with  an- 
other, causes  a  variation  in  the  seed  produced 

thus  producing  a  mixed  variety  ;  consequently 
the  farmer  w  ho  sows  such  seed,  thinking  to  im- 
prove liis  variety,  finds  to  his  cost  tliat  he  has 
made  a  mistake.  One  of  the  causes  of  d^en- 
eracy  in  our  grain  crops  1  have  hinted  at  in  the 
above;  otlier  causes  are  imperfect  preparation 
of  the  soil,  careless  culture,  seetling,  lian-esting, 
threshing,  and  lastly  hut  of  greatest  importance, 
sowing  indifferent,  or  poor  seed,  impi-^nated 
with  much  foreign  seed  or  matter,  if  a  pure 
variety  be  planted  by  itself,  far  enough  away 
not  to  be  influenced  by  any  otljer  variety, 
be  thoroughly  cidtivated  on  good  soil,  harvested, 
threslied,  and  kept  entirely  distinct  from  any  of 
its  kind ;  and  this  coui-se  of  culture,  selections  of 
the  most  perfect  and  best  developed  seed  be  con- 
tinued, there  would  be  less  heard  of  the  d^en- 
eracy  of  our  wljeat  and  other  grains ;  instead, 
the  excellent  cliaracteristics  of  any  variety  may 
be  preserved  intact  an  indefinite  terra  of  years. 

w.  u.  w. 

■ ■    •  -^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
CO-OPERATION  IN  FARMINO. 

Editor  Pkacticai.  Fahmer: 

Owing  to  tlie  limited  time  at  disposal,  tlie 
discussion  of  the  above  question  at  tlie  late 
meeting  of  tlie  Fannere'  Institute  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  was  rather  incomplete— a  num- 
ber of  the  meml)ere  not  getting  oi»portunily  to 
express  tlieir  opinioim.  Tl»e  deep  interest  sliown 
In  tl»e  question,  however,  proves  that  we  need 
all  the  liglit  tl»at  can  be  thrown  upon  it ;  lionce 
I  have  concluded,  with  your  permission,  to  re- 
open  tl»e  discussl<m  in  your  columns,  hoping 
that  oUier  and  more  able  contributions  mav 
foUow.  ^ 

In  Uie  first  place,  let  us  settle  what  we  mean 
by  co-operation.  As  I  understand  it,  it  mean* 
a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  a  productive 
operatton  and  sharing  the  profiu  between  tliem. 
Thus,  If  a  number  of  farmers  take  tlielr  milk 
to  a  factory  which  tliey  operate,  sharing  the  re- 
suIUng  profits-Hor  if  tl«lr  wives  have  their  soap- 
making  or  washing  carried  on  in  some  (Antral 
establishment  at  nuitual  expr-nse:  All  this  is  co- 
openaion.    But  Uki  siimc  residls  might  have 


been  arrived  at  by  individual  instead  of  co-oi)e- 
rative  enteiprise.    An    individual  miglit  own 
tlie  cheese  or  butter  factory,  buying  the  milk 
and  selling  the  proceeds, — and  there  are  already 
Individual  soai)-making  and  washing  estiiblish- 
ments.    The  question  is,  which  as  a  general 
nile  is  betU^r,  the  individual  or   co-operative 
plan  ?    Let  us  examine  the  arguments  for  the 
latter.    It  is  said  that  our  help  w  ould  take  moi-e 
Interest  In  the  work  if  they  were  to  have  a  share 
in  the  profits.     But  Ave  foi-get  that  much  might 
be  done  towards  this,  under  our  present  system. 
In  the  essay  read  at  previous  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  effect  of  a  few  dollars  extra  wages 
oflered  to  workmen,  w  ere  vividly  described.    If, 
instead  of  money,  a  sliare  in  the  extra  profit  of 
the  endangered  hay  had  been  oflered,  I  doubt  if 
the  result  would  have  been  so  good.    Among 
the  less  intelligent  or  less  pi'ovident  class  of 
laborers,  cash  in  hand  offered  is  always  a  greater 
stimulus  towards  exertion,  than  a  distant  and 
uncertain,  though  probably  greater  gain.    This 
explains  why  tljose  who  are  negligent  of  their 
employer's  tools,  stock  and  general  interest,  are 
frequently,  as  we  may  see,  still  more  negligent 
and  Improvident  when  they  chance  to  have  in- 
terests of  tlieir  own.    Intelligent  and  moral  la- 
borer are,  in  my  experience,  generally  jjains- 
taking  and  industrious  beyond  the  worth  of  tlie 
salary  w  hich  they  receive.    Here  is  where  we 
farmers  fail,  I  think,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
present  system.    We  give  to  almost  any  hand, 
however  incaiiable,  something   like  (counting 
board)  $300  a  year:  while  we  refuse  to  give  our 
best  hands  (although  eeitainly  worth  in  saving 
of  tools,  etc.,  at  least  twice  as  much  to  us,)  more 
than  $400  a  year.    But,  while  farmers  do  give 
some  encouragement  to  their  hired  men,  by  in- 
creased wages  and  increased  respect,  to  become 
more  eflicient  helpers,  to  our  hired  girls  next  to 
no  encouragenent  is  given.    Let  a  girl  be  ever 
so  efficient  and  careful,  slie  is  still  only  Mrs.  A's 
or  B's  kitchen  appendage,  ready  to  be  turned  off 
for  some  fresh  importation.  If  only  an  additional 
quarter  per  week  is  asked.    But  co-operation,  It 
is  said,  will  help  this.    If  we  are  as  close  and 
undiscriminating  in  making  our   coK)perative 
bar^iains,  I  don't  see  where  the  benefit  comes 
in.  Bnt  my  objection  to  co-operation  lies  deeper. 
I  sut.pose  it  is  intended  that  our  co-operative 
help  sliould  Imve  a  say  in  tlie  management  of 
tlie  farm;  for  I  presume  no  Intelligent  laborer 
would  wish  or  be  willing  that  his  wages  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  management  In  which  he  has 
no  voice  and  to  which  he  might  totally  object. 
And  this  brinp  us  to  tlie  general  merits  and  de- 
fects of  co-operative  management. 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  tlie  defects  of  large 
systems  of  public  as  compared  with  private 
management— for  our  own  great  system  of 
public  impixivements  caused  the  pocketa  of  the 
farmers  of  this  Slate  to  bleed  to  a  tune  that  w  ill 
make  them  for  a  long  while  steer  clear  of  any 
such  sclieme  of  co-ojieiafion.     But  the  reason 
Uiat  sudi  iiuprovemente  liave  been  raoreproHU- 
ble  under  company  management.  Is  simply  that 
private  or  indivhlual  Interest  lias  had  greater 
pLiy.    And  if  my  Infoimatioii  is  correct,  tliose 
companies  over  which  one  or  two  Individuals 
liave  exercised  the  chief  or  whole  control,  liave 
been  tlie  most  successful  in  this  country.   Hence 
I  think  the  old  adage,  that «'  what  is  everybody's 
business  U  nobody's  business,"  is  so  nearly  tnie, 
tliat  wc*may  safely  draw  tlie  general  rule  that,' 
whenever  possible,  Individual  is  more  piofitable 
than  co-operative  management.     But  farming 
is,  of  all  pursuits,  the  one  in  which  Individual 
management  can  be  most  readily  adhered  to. 
In  this  country  farms  can  be  found  to  suit  every 
grade  of  capital  and  capacity;  moreover,  for 
much  of  tlie  capital  needed,  the  best  security 
can  be  given.     The  superior  returns  to  capital 
aud  labor  obtained  by  individuals  thus  borrow- 
ing money  and  obtaining  complete  control  of 
land,  over  merely  renting  and  sharing  the  pro- 
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fits,  is  another  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  co- 
oi^erative  management.  But  it  is  said  the  in- 
creased expense  aHending  the  ownership  of  re- 
quisite fann  implements,  will  gradually  force  us 
into  some  kind  of  co-operative  a{*ion.  The 
kind  of  farm  implements  furnished  is  very  much 
governed  by  the  demand.  At  the  West  the 
large  8  or  10-hoi-se  power  tlireshing  machines 
are  furnished ;— here,  at  the  Ejist,  we  have  the 
cheap  and  convenient  rallroad-jKiwor,  causing 
even  the  smallest  farmer  to  feel  indeix;ndent. 

I  have  full  faith  that  when  Inventoi-s  and  ma- 
nufacturer fairiy  come  to  understand  that  we 
don't  want  their  4  to  lO-horae  power  steam  en- 
gines, a  simple,  cheap  and  safe  2  to  3-horse 
power  traction  engine  will  soon  be  trolled  up  to 
oui  doors.  One  point  we  must  not  overlook. — 
More  than  one  half  the  pleasure  of  life  Is  not 
merely  in  the  results — it  is  in  tlie  doing.  Most 
of  us,  I  suppose,  have  some  peculiar  metliods  or 
tastes  in  performing  operations,  in  which  we 
take  a  pride,  and  which  would  be  rudely  shocked 
by  any  co-operative  scheme.  To  our  wives,  at 
least,  I  would  be  willing  to  submit  tlie  question, 
if  through  improved  machinery  and  more  effi- 
cient help,  they  could  perform  their  cooking, 
washing,  etc.,  just  as  readily  and  easily  in  a  pri- 
vate as  in  a  public  establishment,  which  would 
they  prefer?  That  fanners'  wives  do,  as  stated 
by  tlie  second  essayist  at  the  Institute,  perform 
more  manual  labor  tlian  farmers  themselves,  is 
a  truth  (to  our  shame  be  it  said,)  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  tliat  so  many  are  willing  to 
recommend  the  lesser  evil  of  co-operation. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  by  co-operation  farmers 
might  be  able  to  save  the  money  now  paid  to 
agents  aud  other  middle  men.    Let  us  examine 
in  what  tlie  cost  of  agency  consists :  their  20  to 
50  per  cent,  cannot  be  all  clear  gain,  else  would 
they  be  the  richest  men  in  the  country — which 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    First,  and  per- 
hai»  chief  among  those  items  of  expenditure  is 
tlie  cost  of  advertising  their  machines  in  the  va- 
rious modes  of  lapers,  exhibitions,  circulars, 
etc.    Can  farmers  afford  to  dispense  with  tlie 
knowledge  tliiis  obtained  of  the  various  ma- 
chines In  the  market  ?    It  is  said  tliat  only  by 
an  Immense  expenditure  have  tlie  sewing,  mow- 
ing and  other  machines  been  pushed  into  gene- 
ral acceptance ;  and  yet  farmers  have  probably 
gained  by  the  cost  which  caused  their  earlier 
adoption.    Auotlier  item  in  the  cost  of  agency 
is  the  buying  on  credit,  so  common  among 
farmers,  and  the  consequent  exiiense  and  loss 
In  collection.    This  part  of  the  cost  agents  would 
IMobably  at  once  gladly  dispense  with,  if  Cirniers 
were  willing,  and  Iiereafler  bought  for  cash.    As 
to  middle  men,  in  buying  and  selling  produce, 
there  is  also,  I  think,  two  sitles  to  that  matter. 
Tliere  would  need  to  be  a  co-operative  aimpany 
in  each  neighborhood,  and  any  one  acquainted 
with  American  character  will  know  that  this 
would  soon  split  info  two  or  three,  each  w  ith  Its 
agent.    Hence  each  nelghboriiood  would  Iiave, 
as  before,  two  or  three  non-producers  to  siq)- 
port ;  and  tlie  question  reciiis,  would  their  work 
be  more  efficient  under  tlie  cooperative  system 
tlian  under  tliat  of  Individual  enterpilse,  an  at 
present  ?  to  be  answered  as  before  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

One  more  point,  although  not  strictly  perti- 
nent to  tlie  subjt>ct,  I  feel  impelled  to  touch  upon. 
I  am  aware  that  co-operation  is  now  the  word 
of  hope  to  tliat  large  class  of  mechanics  and  mill 
hands  who  are  struggling  to  become  tlie  owners 
Instead  of  the  dependants  of  capital.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  there  are  many  employments  that 
require  so  little  individual  enterprise  and  leader- 
shli),  that  flioy  can  best  be  done  by  workmen 
cooijerating  with  each  other, saving  the  exjjense 
of  suijerlnfendence.  It  is  iiosslbk;  that  In  most 
employments  capital  drives  so  liard  a  bargain 
with  labor,  tliat  co-operation  should  be  resorted 
to  as  a  means  towards  a  more  independent  fu- 
ture, In  which  tlie  lalwicr  ])a«  r>>ally  a  sltai-e  in 


making  a  lal)or  contract.  But  it  must  not  I  e 
foigotten  that  all  inventions  and  iinpiovenienis 
which  have  benefitted  mankind,  are  of  individnal 
and  not  c«>opeialive  origin.  Had  John  Joii.v- 
SON,  and  men  lilie  him,  been  cramped  by  co- 
operative  bands  with  thefa-  fellow  fanners,  tlia 
fi»t  tile  would  stm  be  to  be  laid  in  the  earth 
And  wliere  is  the  society  of  workmen  Avho  have 
failed  to  deride  and  if  possible  stamp  out  the 
new  machine  made  iieriiajis  by  one  of  their  own 
class  ?  And  more  than  all,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,  that  one  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  tlie 
human  mind  Is  for  liberty ;  and  it  is  only  by 
individual  action  that  the  power  is  given  in  a 
great  degree  to  choose  our  ov»  n  actions,  to  strike 
out  when  desired  into  the  current  of  l^e,  or 
retire  when  we  pl-ase  to  our  own  vine  and 
fig-tree. 

K-  K.  TOMUNSON. 
Browimburg,  Pa. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
EOL8TEIN  STOCK. 


In  looking  over  the  January  number  of  the 
"  Fanner,"  I  became  interested  in  the  "  Hoi. 
stein  "  question.  At  the  fann  of  Wm.  Steckki,, 
near  Doylestown,  I  found  two  specimens,  bred 
by  Mr.  Cueneky,  near  Boston :  the  bull,  Eail 
of  Middlesex,  in  his  third  year,  and  the  cow 
Texelaar,  In  her  fourth  year. 

Leaving  to  others  the  question,  who  has  tlie 
only  pure  llolsfein  cattle,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Eari  of  Middlesex  is  an  animal  of  great 
excellence.  If  purity  of  blood  can  be  deler- 
inine<l  by  definite  color— if  for  the  butchei-  we 
need  a  "square  built"  carcass,  with  a  small, 
flat  bone  —  if  a  clear  and  calm  eye  suggests 
kindness  of  disixwlflon— If  sleek,  glossy  and 
moss-like  lialr,  and  a  peculiar  "  touch "  of  the 
skin  indicate  health— if  the  stock  fancier  wants 
a  liead  supported,  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  upon  a 
neck  in  every  way  adapted  to  sustain  such  a 
head  at  ease,  then  the  Doylestown  Agricultural 
and  Mechanics'  Institute  deserve  the  thanks  of 
our  community  for  Introducing  this,  the  "  com- 
ing" dairy  stock,  into  Bucks  county. 

About  fifty  cow  8  are  with  calf,  or  liave  already 
dropped  their  offspring,  in  the  vicinity.  All,  as 
far  as  heard  from,  show  tlie  characteristics'  of 
the  sire.  Money  seems  to  be  no  object  with  the 
owners— they  will  not  sell  tlieni. 

The  cow  Texelaar  will  calve  about  the  middle 
of  April  next;  so  that  we  may  soon  learn  what 
the  stock  will  do  as  to  milk  and  butter  In  Bucks 
county.  Mr.  STEfKici,  lias  no  doubt  but  that 
be  will  astonish  us  .-dl  In  the  results.  Mr.  S. 
her  owner,  Is  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  will  take 
pleasure  In  stowing  any  of  your  patrons.  Lady 
Texelaar.  Tl«  "  Earl "  will  be  kept  at  tlie  farm 
of  Mr.  James  Hill,  at  New  Britain  station, 
near  Doylestown.  Mr.  Him,  is  one  of  our  liest 
dairymen,  and  a  manager  of  tlie  Society  which 
owns  tlie  buU.     Youis  truly, 

D.  E.  BRowKn. 


D.  W.  Ramsdell  A  Co.  In  the  Court* 
We  notice  that  Mesjjrs.  DtniiAM  A  Bon- 
field,  attorneys  of  tlds  city,  have  commenc^>d 
a  suit  for  ALFiiED  M<X)Re,  Esq.,  a  resident  of 
Iowa,  against  D.  W.  Hamhdell  &  Co.,  in  which 
they  claim  damages  In  the  sum  of  $15  000  - 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Moore,  alkiges  that  D  W 
KAM8UELL  &  Co.  agreed  to  take  from  him  tli« 
product  from  three  hundred  bushels  of  Norway 
oats,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Mr.  Mookk 
agiwd,  on  his  part,  to  sow  that  number  of  bush- 
els of  Norway  oafs  and,  as  he  alleges,  actually 
did  sow  them,  and  that  lie  now  has  on  hand  as 
such  product,  eight  tliousand  busliels  of  oils 
really  to  be  delivered  according  to  his  contract  ^ 
that  he  has  frequently  called  on  D.  W.  Rams- 
deli.  &  Co.  to  take  the  oats,  and  that  they  have 
refused  to  fake  flieni.  He  tlasrefore  appeals  to 
the  courts  to  obtain  his  rights  in  tlie  prwnises  - 
Piairie  Fanner, 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

DErKUKKi)  AuTici-K.s. — Scveiid  vahiabk;  ori- 
ginal articles  came  in  too  l.ito  for  insertion  this 
month,  our  forms  having  Ix^n  mostly  made  vp. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  communications 
from  practical  men,  and  wish  they  would  wrlu^ 
ofiener,  but  It  is  important  to  have  thein  cariy 
ill  the  month. 

GniMEs  Golden  Apple. — We  have  received 
from  S.  B.  Mahsiiall,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
small  box  of  apples,  this  variety,  which  we  have 
distributed  around.  Tliey  are  pronounced  of 
the  finest  quality ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
eaily  heavy  bearing  qualities  of  the  trees,  tlie 
Grimes  Golden  must  be  considered  quite  an  ac 
quisitlon.  We  first  saw  It  at  Chambersbnrg,  at 
the  recent  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  and  are 
confirmed  In  the  opinion  we  then  expressed 
about  its  fine  flavor. 


EaBt  Pennsylvania  Experimental  Farm. 

We  are  greatly  gratified  at  being  able  to  an- 
nounce that  John  I.  Cahter,  of  Upper  Oxford 
township,  Chester  county,  has  been  apix)iiited 
Superintendent,  in  place  of  Thomas  Haiivey» 
wIk)  resigned  his  position  some  time  ago. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  past  manage- 
ment of  tlie  East  Pa.  Experimental  Fann,  will 
freely  admit  that  the  late  Superintendent  has, 
with  Inadequat/e  means  and  In  tlie  face  of  great 
dilHculties  a«y>mplisbed  much,  by  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments,  to  bring  agriculture  into 
tlie  condition  of  a  regular  system.  Tliere  is 
not  a  State  in  the  Union,  or  a  coimty,  or  a  town- 
ship or  parts  of  a  township,  where  tlie  ordinary 
operations  of  a  fann  are  not  performed  almost 
at  random,  hardly  two  farmers,  even  if  neigh- 
bors, agreeing  In  tliclr  mode  of  conducting  them. 
We  liave  had  great  expectations  that  this  Ex- 
perimental Farm  would  eventually  work  out 
and  resolve  many  problems  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  This,  however,  cannot  be  don^  In 
one  or  two  or  three  seasons,  but  must  be  the 
result  of  suc-cessive  experiments,  persevered  in 
for  a  term  of  yeais,  all  In  tlie  same  direction 
and  for  the  same  objects. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  new  Super- 
intendent, John  I.  Carter,  and  do  not  kiiow 
wlicre  a  better  selection  could  be  made.  We 
have  every  confidence  tliat  he  will  keep  the  ball 
rolling,  and  that  the  farm,  imder  his  executive 
management,  will  realize  all  that  lias  been  ex- 
pected from  it. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARBCBR. 


One  of  our  suliscribers  in  Cliestcr  county.  In 
se'idlng  us  a  good  club  list  of  new  subsa'il>er8, 
writes  as  follows : 
To  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.: 

Gents — I  send  you  tlie  above  named,  all  of 
wliom  are  new  subscribers,  and  liope  to  add 
others  liefore  tlie  working  seasf)ii  con)nien(>es. — 
I  am  fully  satisfied  th.at  the  "  I*iactlcal  Fanner" 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  agriculturist  In 
our  State.  It  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  benefit 
ever}-  tiller  of  the  soil.  Its  reliable  reports  of 
tlie  dairy,  of  cattte,  she(>p  and  swine,  croiis,  agri- 
cultural societies,  farmers'  clubs,  farmers'  insti- 
tute, Ac,  makes  it  an  Indispensable  paper  for 
Uie  farmer  in  this  section  of  tlie  country.  I 
think  no  one  can  take  it  for  a  year  w  itliout  feel- 
ing each  number  contains  sufficient  valuable  in- 
formation to  well  repay  tlie  cost  of  subscription. 
The  merdiant,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  never 
loses  sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  well 
posted  in  everything  appertaining  to  his  busi- 
ness. And  so  it  should  be  with  tlie  farmer.  If 
the  prices  of  his  products  nile  low,  and  crops 
fail,  he  should  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
tlie  lm|x)rtance  of  subscribing  for  a  good  practi- 
cal agricultural  paper,  for  himself  and  family 
to  read.  The  "  Practical  Fanner"  will  meet  the 
wanu  of  all.  Mark  J.  Cox. 


FARBCERS'  INSTITUTE  OF  EAST- 
ERN PENN'A 


This  association  held  its  second  regular 
meeting  In  tlie  Orphans'  Court  Room,  city  of 
Lancaster,  on  tlic  0th  idt.  Sixteen  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies  and   Farmers'  Clubs  of 


E:u4tern  Pennsylvania   were   reprcsente«l,   and 
several  new  nieinlM»is  woie  added. 

Several  essays  were  read,  and  a  large  amount 
of  business,  repoi-ts  of  committees,  and  resolu- 
tions, were  introduced  and  discussed. 

B.  I.  V.  Miller,  eludnnan  of  the  committee 
to  obtain  information  liow  there  could  be  co- 
operation among  farmei-s,  so  as  to  procure  Im- 
iJements  and  machinery  at  lower  rates,  pro- 
duced a  report,  recommending  farmei-s  to  form 
co-operative  establishments  for  manufacturing. 
Others  recommended  farmei-s  to  combine  and 
buy  machinery  from  first  hands.  The  cominit- 
teo  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  one 
member  from  each  club  repi-esented,  to  give 

fartl.er  attention  to  the  subject,  and  report  at  a 
future  meeting. 

Tlie  committee  on  commercial  fertilizers  re- 
ported a  bill  to  secure  farmers  against  Imposi- 
tion ;  which  was  approved,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  so  as  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  similar  to  tlie  one  now  in  o]ie- 
ratlon  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

R.  K.  ToJiLiNHON,  fronj  the  committee  on 
noxious  weeds,  oflered  a  resolution  urging  the 
passage  of  a  law  similar  to  the  one  now  in  ope- 
ration in  Chester  county,  which  prohibits  farm- 
ers allowing  tlie  wild  carrot,  horse  nelth?,  mul- 
lein, moth  mullein,  ox-eye  daisy  and  Canada 
thistle  to  mature  on  their  f.inns,  under  the 
penalty  of  Indictment  for  maintaining  a  nui- 
sance. This,  and  a  resolution  recently  adoptcil 
by  tlic  Octoraro  Club,  presented  to  the  meeting 
by  John  I.  C.victkr,  of  Chester  county.  In  op- 
position to  raising  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  7 
per  cent.,  were  approved,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ix»gi»lation. 

Ciialkley  Harvey  presented  a  resolution, 
thanking  tlie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals,  for  Its  eflorls  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  sejiarating  cows  from  their  calves,  so 
na  to  distend  tlie  udder  just  previous  to  a  sale, 
and  also  calling  attention  to  cruelties  practisetl 
in  the  tiansportatloii  of  live  stock  long  distances. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

C.  Harvey  also  brought  forward  the  i-esolu- 
tlon  of  tlie  Cliadd's-Ford  Club,  protesting  against 
side  shows,  and  other  gambling  and  catch-penny 
accompaniments  of  some  of  our  agricultural 
fairs,  and  also  declaring  tliat  no  higlier  premiums 
should  be  offered  for  fast  liorses  than  for  first 
class  farm  horses.  The  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously a«lopt«Hl. 

A  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  D.  H. 
Buaxson,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  law, 
that  lime  lie  sold  by  weight,  and  that  the  stand- 
ard be  fixed  at  80  lbs.  This  was  fully  discussed, 
and  generally  approved — and  referred  to  the 
next  meeting  of  tlie  Institute;  the  opinions  of 
the  dlirerent  Farmers'  Clubs  being  in  tlie  mean 
time  Invited. 

A  resolution,  offered  by  tlie  Secretary,  II.  L. 
Brinton, endorsing  the  "  Practical  Farmer"  as 
a  first  class  agricultural  journal,  was  adopted, 
with  an  amendment  also  endorsing  tlic  "  Lan- 
caster Farmer." 

A  resolution  offered  by  John  I.  Carter,  re- 
cently appointed  Superintendent  of  tlie  E.  Pa. 
Experimental  Farm,  was  adopted,  providing  for 
tlie  appointment  of  three  persons  from  each 
county  in  the  Extern  part  of  tlie  State,  to  con- 
stitute an  advisory  committee  to  visit  the  Expe- 
rimental Farm  at  West  Grove,  at  least  three 
times  a  year.  Tlie  members  of  the  committee 
from  Bucks  county  are  Henry  T.  Darling- 
ton, Dr.  Isaiah  Michener,  Ihaac  Eyre; 
from  Lancaster  county,  Henry  M.  Enole, 
Jacob  Buckman,  Thomas  Baker;  from 
Delaware  county,  Chalkley  Harvey,  Wil- 
liam Hannum,  Jared  Darlington;  from 
Chester  county,  Dr.  J.  C.  Brosius,  David  H. 
Branson,  Isaac  Mendenhall;  Philadel- 
phia, Paschall  Morbis,  George  Blight, 
John  S.  Haines. 

Thomas  Baker  offered  a  resolution,  which 
i  was  adopted,  recommending  the  passage  by  the 


Legislature,  of  a  further  appi-opriation  of  !f2,<J00 
to  coinplcle  the  buiKiiiijiS  on  the  East  rcnn'a 
Exiicriniental  Fann. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  Joskph  C.  Turner,  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Hkn'isy  T.  Darlington,  of 
Bucks  county,  Milton  Conard,  of  Cliester 
county,  George  Blight,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
CHAHLE.S  S.  Sti-hhs,  of  Lanciister. 

The  balance  of  tlie  session  w  as  occupied  in 
the  discussion  of  an  essay  read  by  John  I.  Car- 
ter, on  the  subject  of  co-ojieiation.  Two  other 
essays  were  also  read  ou  the  same  subject,  by 
female  writers. 

The  next  meeting  of  tlie  Institute  was  order- 
ed to  be  held  at  AVest  Grove,  on  tlie  second 
Thursday  of  June  next,  so  i\s  to  give  the  mem- 
bers an  opixirtunlty  to  visit  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  a  favorable  season  of  tlie  year. 
— ^^  •  "^ — 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Society,  lield  at  their  Rooms  in  Ilarrisburg, 
on  tlic  18th  ult.,  tlie  annual  election  of  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  1871,  t<M)k  place  In 
the  aflernoon,  with  tlie  following  results: 

Pretddent — John  C.  Morrih; 

Vice  Preaidents — James  A.  McCrea,  George 
Blight,  J.  Brown  Parker,  James  N.  Marks,  O. 
G.  Landrcth,  W.  11.  Holstein,  Dennis  Kelly, 
Tobias  Barto,  Wm.  L.  I'eiiier,  Martin  Early, 
D.  H.  Neinian,  Daniel  G.  Driesbach,  George 
Scott,  John  A.  Smull,  J.  D.  Bowman,  C.  M. 
Duncan,  John  S.  Miller,  John  I.  Thom{)son, 
Lucius  Rogers,  J.  D.  Klrk|jati  Ick,  George  Rliey, 
Wm.  S.  Bisscll,  Jno.  Murdoch,  jr.,  J.  C  Shaw. 

Sect'elari/ — D.  W.  Seiler; 

Cor.  Secretary — Elbridge  McConkey  ; 

Treasurer — J.  B.  Rutherford; 

Chemist  and  Geologist — Samuel  S.  Ual- 

DEMAN ; 

Librarian — W.  H.  Engle. 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolted,  Tliat  tlie  next  annual  fair  of  the 
Society  be  held  fojir  days,— the  19th,  20th,  21st 
and  22d  of  September. 

Mr.  Hamilton  moved  that  tlie  President 
and  Treasurer  be  directed  to  fund  $1,5(X)  of  tlie 
Society's  money  In  Pennsylvania  railroad  bonds, 
at  ninety-five  per  cent.,  or  in  any  other  security 
they  may  deem  safe,  and  they  be  authorized  to 
use  the  Umn  as  the  interests  of  the  Society  may 

require.    Agreed  to. 

»  «  ^ 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

DiMplsy   of  FmltM,  Flowem,  i»nd    Veye- 
tAbleit. 

The  last  monthly  display  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  tlie  finest  that  has  taken  place  for  a 
number  of  yeare,  and  is  ileservliig  of  special 
mention.  Tlie  room  was  crowded,  and  it  Is 
not  an  extravagant  expression  wlien  we  say, 
that  hundreils  were  unable  to  gain  admission. 
Finer  flowers,  choicer  fruit,  and  a  better  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  at  this  season  of  tlie  year, 
liavc  not  been  seen  in  this  city.  Premiums 
were  awarded  to  the  following : 

Gebhard  Huston,  gardener  to  John  B. 
Heyl,  for  the  l>est  table  design—  basket  of  cut 
flowers,  bouquets,  Iianglng  basket,  Chinese  prim- 
rose, radlslies  and  celery. 

Robert  Buist,  best  twelve  camclias,  best 
collection  ditto.  • 

Alexander  Neuitt,  gardener  to  Pratt 
McKean,  special  premium  of  $20  for  dendro- 
brum  nobile.  This  specimen  has  forty  spikes 
of  flowers,  containing  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
blooms.  It  is  said  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  J.  S  .Houghton,  best  pears,  the  Ducbesse 
de  Bordeaux.  They  are  very  late  winter  pears, 
excellently  well  kept,  and  of  a  very  higli  quality. 

S.  W.  Noble,  best  muslirooms. 

E.  Satterthwait,  collection  of  forced  ve- 
getables— a  very  line  display. 


Berks  Cointv  Aorhultural  Society. 
The  following  Oliirei-s  have  recently  been  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President — Isaac  Eckeut; 

Vice  Proiidentii—ii.  K.  Lev  an  and  Marks 
B.  Scull; 

-Spcre<ar^— Frank  B.  Sh alters; 

Treasurer — (George  W.  Bruckman. 
■  ■♦  »        

Cumberland  Co.  (Pa.)  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.— At  an  election  of  this  Soctety,  lield  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  of  January,  1871,  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Frederick  Watts  ; 

3f«n«»f/(r«— William  Pefker,  W.A.  Mul- 
MN,  A.  P.  Henderson. 


The  Greei.ky  (Colorado)  Farmers' 
Club  was  organized  with  thirty-five  members, 
in  this  town,  one  month  .iijo.  I'resent  member- 
ship, sixty,  (ireeley  is  the  focus  of  "  Union 
Colony "  of  C'olorado,  organized  one  year  ngn, 
ill  New  York  city.  Tla-y  iii<>et  weekly  lor  mu- 
tual IxMielit.  We  solicit  eiioulars  of  new  iu- 
ventlons,  etc.,  Inteiestlng  to  fuiUK'iv  and  fruit 
growers.    Offiivrs: 

President — 1>.  Boyd; 

Secretary — J.  M.  ('lark; 

Treasurer — N.  C.  Meeker; 

Cor.  Secretary — J.  II.  Foster. 
Orcelcy,  Colorado,  Jan.  23,  71. 


Oxford   Agricultural    Society.  —  Winter 
Meeting  and  Exhibition. 

We  clip  the  following  proceedinss  froni  the 
Orford  Press.  The  process  by  wiiich  tlie  but- 
ter was  made,  which  received  the  first  premium, 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Tlie  crop  of  315  busliels  of  maiig«'l  wur/>>l  on 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  is  a  very  satisfaiHoi-y 
result  as  a  beginning  in  root  culture,  and  w  111 
no  doubt  stimulate  otliers  In  the  same  direction. 
We  hold  tlie  gi-owing  of  a  crop  of  roots  to  be 
important  everywhere,  but  especially  on  dairy 
farms. — 

Butter. 

The  committee  appointed  respectfully  report 
that  they  found  eleven  samples  of  butter  to  |>as8 
judgment  upon.  Some  of  tlie  s^ieciiuens  were 
lx?autiful  to  look  at,  but  on  minute  ins|iectloii 
were  found,  some  overworked,  some  not  enough, 
and  some  having  too  much  a<>e — while  others 
had  imbibed  some  peculiar  odor  from  the  cellar 
or  spring  house.  Tlie  samples  to  which  we 
awarded  premiums  are  very  satisfactory — some 
of  them  tiestuvinj;  lilgli  coniinendatioii.  There 
were  also  some  very  g(HHl  sanijiles  of  butter  that 
did  not  get  premiums  iKH'ause  we  had  not  liberty 
to  go  furtlier.    We  award  as  follows : 

1st  premium,  Miss  Jeiinii-  (iawthrop;  2d  pre- 
mium, Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Passniore;  3d  piemitini, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  I'aksniore ;  4tli  picniiiini,  Moses 
Brinton  ;  S|iecial,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Mariindale. 

Committee. — TIk>s.  M.  Harvey,  J.  C.  Worth, 
Ann  Rutlieiford,  Mai-y  Ann  Dickey. 

Root  Crop. 

Tlie  Committee  on  root  crops  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  awaid  for  best  lialf  acre  of  Man- 
gold Wurtzel  Beets,  1st  premium,  $3.00,  to 
Samuel  W.  Passmore. 

Committee — Thomas  M.  IIar>'ey,  James 
Lindsey,  J.  C.  Worth. 

Mode  of  Culture.— TveUe  cart  loads  of  yard 
manure  was  applleii  to  a  lialf  acre  of  sod,  and 
I^ougbed  in  at  tlie  opening  of  the  spring,  sa  soon 
as  the  ground  was  In  a  suitable  condition. — 
About  tlie  10th  of  r)tli  month  I  gave  It  a  thorough 
cultivating,  and  applied  two  hundred  pounds  ot 
Cope's  am moniated  phosphate,  broadcast;  plant- 
ed In  drills  thirty  iiiclies  apart,  and  thinned  out  to 
eight  Inches  in  the  row.   Sam'l  W.  Passmore. 

CertOlcate.—  n\\i  is  to  certify  tliat  I  assisted 
Samuel  W.  Passmore  to  measure  one  half  acre 
of  laiKl ;  also  to  measure  tlie  Mangold  Wurtzel 
Beets  which  gi-ew  tliereon,  which  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  bushels. 

Joseph  Dorset. 

East  Nottingham,  Ist  mo.  28,  1871. 

■  ■  ^ 

OJrA  good  farmer  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
his  farming  until  he  is  CQufldent  bis  land  grows 
better  every  year. 
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Fresh  Importations  of  Poultry. 

Samuel  J.  Shaki'lkrs,  of  this  city,  lias  just 
received  from  England,  iier  '  City  of  Brooklyn,' 
a  very  valuable  importation  of  poultry,  selected 
without  r^ard  to  cost.  It  comprises  12  bii  ds : 
4  each  of  three  breeils — Partridge  Cochins,  Buff 
Cockins,  and  Dark  Brahmas. 

From  letter  accompanying  the  invoice,  we  are 
pennitted  to  make  the  following  extracts : 

"The  Bufl' cockerel, you  will  jwrceive,  weighs 
11{  lbs.,  and  has  won  seven  first  jaizes.  The 
pullets  are  two  diflerent  strains,  and  also  jirize 
winnei-s.  The  Partridge  cockerel  was  hatched 
in  May  lust,  but  nuist  make  a  very  sui)erior 
bird.  Tlie  two  duiker  pullets  were  April  birils, 
and  the  lighter  shade  hatched  in  June. 

"Tlje  Brahma  cockerel  is  the  best  bird  in 
England,  and  has  won  every  prize  he  has  been 
sliown  for,  and  considered  superior  to  anything 
Boyle  ever  had.  The  pullets  are  from  quite  as 
large  a  strain,  but  nuich  younger.  All  the  fore- 
going birds  had  been  selected  and  reserved  for 
breeding  prize  birds,  and  could  not  have  been 
purchase*!  except  for  import." 

We  may  add,  that  one  of  the  cockerels  above 
alluded  to,  cost  in  England  ten  guineas.  The 
importation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
made  iuto  the  United  States. 

M     ♦     ^     

Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Thi»  is  one  of  the  n»ost  flourishing  county 
organizations  in  Pennsylvania,  its  amuial  exhi- 
bitions being  attended  by  more  people,  and 
yielding,  we  believe,  more  net  revenue,  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  Visitoi-s  are  counted  by 
tiie  acre.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Allentown,  to 
attend  one  of  tlie  regular  meetings  of  tlie  Socie- 
ty, we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  Fair  Grounds. 
Tl)e  buililings,  fixtures,  etc.,  are  more  elaborate 
and  costly  than  any  we  have  seen.  Tlie  space 
occupied  is  about  12  acres,  and  more  ground  is 
proposed  to  be  added.  Water  is  tlirown  up  by  a 
ram,  and  conducted  to  every  pait  of  the  groinids, 
and  througli  the  hoi-se  stables.  A  fountain  also 
has  been  construrled,  and  in  connection  with  a 
considerable  iunnlx>r  of  evorgi-een  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubbery,  jiuliciously  planted, 
makes  a  very  attractive  appearance  to  tlie 
grounds,  combining  the  vtilc  cum  dulce. 

Tlie  property  of  the  Society  is  so  valuable 
that  a  dwelling  house  lias  been  erected  on  tlie 
premises,  wliere  the  care-taker  resides  all  tlie 
year  round. 

Tlie  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society  lias 
given  consi»iorable  attention  to  tlie  subject  of 
inscctiverous  birds,  and  we  saw  a  lot  which  they 
luul  recently  imported  fmm  Gennany— an  ac- 
coinit  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  co- 
lumn (p.  54). 

Every  one  going  to  Allentown,  and  at  all  in- 
terested in  improved  stock,  of  course  w  ill  not 
leave  witliout  going  to  Edwaki>  Scurkibek's, 
about  a  mile  out,  to  see  his  fine  stock,  and  esjie- 
cially  the  Perclierons.  We  observed  on  his 
farm  some  superior  full  bred  and  grade  Short- 
Iloms,  purchased  in  New  York  ;  also  Clieshire 
and  Yorkshire  hogs.  We  had  never  before  seen 
the  Cheshires,  and  would  not  particularly  w  ish 
to  meet  with  tliem  again ;— their  distinguishing 
feature,  besltkjs  length  of  leg,  larye  heads,  flat 
rU«,  and  narroio  backs,  is  an  enonnously  long 
snout,  exceeding  anything  in  this  respect  we 
have  ever  met  with  in  our  travels.  If  turned 
into  a  field,  without  a  ring  in  tlie  nose,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  at  all  for  subsoil  or  double 
Michigan  plows— and  we  shouUl  suppose  they 
could  also  upset,  in  a  very  shoit  time,  any  worm 
fence  in  Leliigh  county,  using  the  snout  for 
leverage.  We  observe  IIarkis,  in  his  work 
"  On  tlie  Pig,"  says  the  Cheshires  have  in  tliem 
"  a  cross  of  Yorkshires."  We  do  not  see  any 
resemblance  In  these  breeds,  the  heads  and  faces  ' 
of  tlic  latt«r  being  very  8)Hall,  contradistinguish- 1 
ed  from  tlie  otliers,  lieing  rcry  large. 

Edward  ScintEinKB  had  in  tlie  same  pen 


with  these  Cheshires,  the  fine  imported  York- 
sliire  boar,  bought  at  Herkness',  in  Philadel- 
phia, last  fall,  f(tr  $150,  and  the  Yorkshire  smv 
we  sold  him  about  the  same  time,  out  of  an  im- 
ported sow  by  an  imported  Yorkshire  boar. 
These  are  l)oth  splendid  specimens,  and  seeing 
them  side  by  side,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
comparison  at  all  between  the  value  of  the  two 
breeds.  The  introduction  of  the  Yorkshire  hog 
into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  we  consider 
a  fortiuiate  importation.  It  gives  a  new  and 
strong  cross  to  our  well  known  breeds  of  white 
hogs,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  advantageous. 

Though  the  liChigh  County  Agiicultural  So- 
ciety is  a  flourishing  one  pecuniaiily,  the  section 
is  remarkably  behind  the  times  in  having  no 
local  fanners'  clubs.  These  should  be  organized 
forthwith,  all  o^■er  the  county,  as  auxiliary  to 
the  county  society,  and  in  their  frequent  meet- 
ings, and  discussions  and  examination  of  farms, 
w ill  be  found  greatly  to  piomote  an  improved 
and  progressive  ag-iculture.  A  spasmodic  eftbrt 
once  a  year,  either  in  a  State  or  County  Society, 
to  hold  an  exhibition,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  usefulness  for  an  agricultural 
society. 

Thei-e  is  already  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
very  best  selections  of  improved  stock  in  Lehigh 
county,  introduced  by  Cooper  &  Nephew, 
J.  M.  Line,  Judge  Packer,  Dr.  Lindermak, 
and  otliers — and  it  seemed  to  us  that  more  tho- 
rough and  more  numerous  organizations  among 
lier  farmers  were  only  wanted. 

Lehigh  county  is  also  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing /to»ie  markets  for  the  produce  of  lier  farms, 
some  of  the  most  extensive  iron  works,  fur- 
naces, and  rolling  mills  in  the  State  being  within 
lier  limits. 


A  CQRIOUS   CASE. 

Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  pajier  was 
applie<l  to,  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  to  procure  an  engraving  of  a  pure 
CJhester  pig,  to  introduce  into  their  Annual  Re- 
port, w  ith  a  descrijition  of  the  bree«l.  Not  find- 
ing anything  Itcttcr  or  so  good  as  one  of  our 
own  tlien  on  hand,  a  very  fine  boar  named 
Victor,  and  coiisitlering  him  a  good  representa- 
tive aniniiU  of  a  pure  Cliester,  we  liad  his  por- 
trait taken  by  N.  II.  Trotter,  and  it  was  pub- 
llslied  w  ith  a  description  of  him  and  his  breed, 
in  the  Annual  Agricultural  Report  (bound  vol.) 
of  18«5. 

We  raised  him  from  tlie  time  lie  was  a  very 
young  pig.  He  was  never  exhibited  at  any  Ex- 
hibition, never  went  off  our  place  after  he  came 
on  it,  and  wns  killed  there,  and  weighoil,  when 
dressed,  under  0(X)  lbs.  Such  is  a  brief  history 
of  his  hogship. 

Happening  recently  to  see  a  stock  catalogue 
of  N.  P.  Bover  &  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  on  it  the 
engraving  of  our  boar  Victor,  taken  by  Trot- 
ter, and  with  his  name  on  it  as  the  artist— 
being  precisely  the  same  enyrating  of  the  same 
animal  which  we  formerly,  owned. 

Under  the  portrait  we  copy  the  following  de- 
scription from  BoYEB  &  Co.'s  catalogue:— 
"  I»ure  blood  premium  Chester  White  boar  Un- 
cle Sam— trcrf  and  owned  by  N.  P.  Boyer  & 
Co.,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Weight  1250 
lbs,  at  24  months  old.  This  hog  has  taken  over 
100  j!r«f  premivms  at  different  Stote  and  County 
Fairs.    Pigs  of  this  progeny  for  sale." 

"  Boars,  tlie  get  of  Uncle  Sam,  for  sale  of  all 
ages,  from  6  to  18  montlis  old ;  price  $.50  to  $100 
each,  according  to  size.  .Sows  in  pig,  the  get  of 
Uncle  Sam,  at  $50  to  $100  eadi,  according  to 
size." 

While  It  may  not,  under  some  cirnimstances, 
be  Improper  to  use  engraved  portraits  of  another 
man's  stock,  to  give  a  representation  of  a  breed, 
and  especially  wlien  due  credit  is  given,  it  cer- 
tainly (to  say  tlie  least)  is  vmmial  to  take  a 
portrait  of  anotlier  man's  stock,  raised,  and 


oumed,  i\m\  fattened  and  killed  by  him,  adopt 
it  as  bred  by  yourself,  give  it  a  neto  name,  600 
lbs.  more  weight,  and  call  it  the  receiver  of  "  100 
first  premiums  at  different  fairs,"  and  ofl'er  to 
sell  stock  from  it. 

'Victor'  seems  to  have  accomplished  more 
after  death  than  during  his  lifetime,  and  we  are 
certain  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  posthu- 
mous honora  which  awaited  him,  and  of  the  100 
Hist  premiums  at  different  State  and  County 
Fairs ! 


BPURRT. 


Cuas.  Shivers,  of  this  city,  whose  farm  is 
in  Camden  county,  New  Jersey,  informs  us  of 
very  satisfactory  experiments  he  has  made  with 
spurry  for  ploughing  down  as  a  green  crop. 

Last  season,  early  in  April,  he  sowed  3  acres> 
at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the  acre,  which  in 
June,  when  it  was  ploughed  down,  had  readied 
tlie  height  of  12  to  14  inches.  He  thinks  tliere 
were  1 J  tons  to  the  acre.  Uis  soil  is  a  light 
sand,  probably  deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  re- 
quiring a  green  crop  to  give  it  hotly  and  finu- 
ness.  The  patch  had  the  previous  year  Ix-en  in 
with  potatoes.  Our  friend  Shrivers  considere 
he  could  not  have  secured  in  any  otlier  crop  the 
same  amount  of  growth  for  ploughing  under,  in 
the  same  time,  as  with  the  spurry.  He  suc- 
ceeded it  with  a  fine  crop  of  late  cabbage. 

ilany  of  our  friends  in  the  South,  where  land 
has  been  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping 
without  renew  ing  with  anything,  may  find  spur- 
ry just  suited  to  their  purposes  as  a  gi-een  crop 
for  ploughing  under.  Von  Thaer  quotes  spur- 
ry "  as  being  the  most  nourishing  in  pi-oportion 
to  its  bulk,  of  all  forage,  and  gives  the  best  fla- 
vored milk  and  butter." 

Poultry  eat  spurry  seed  gi-eedily,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  make  tliem  lay  a  great  number  of 

eggs. 

• ■  »  »  

Farmers'  Club  of  "Woodbury,  N.  J. 

We  attended  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of 
this  club,  and  found  it  a  truly  live  organizittion. 
It  is  comiKised  of  fifteen  members,  who  annu- 
ally meet  at  each  other's  houses,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion the  meeting  w  as  held  in  the  court  house, 
which  was  well  filled.  An  occasional  meeting 
in  some  public  place,  so  as  to  attract  the  interest 
of  outsider,  is  a  good  move.  Agriculture  is  tlie 
great  interest  of  the  countiy,  and  its  prosjierous 
condition  is  as  important  to  the  consumer  of 
food  as  tlie  producer  of  it. 

At  the  Woo«1bury  Club  essays  on  some  jiarti- 
cular  subject  are  assigne«l  to  members  at  one 
meeting,  w  ho  prepare  and  read  them  at  the  suc- 
ceeding one.  In  this  way  the  attention  of  otliers 
liesides  the  essayist  are  directed  to  the  subject, 
which  causes  it  to  be  fully  ventilated. 

The  essays  and  discussions  at  tlie  Woodbury 
Farmers'  Club  arc  especially  valuable  to  the 
farmers  of  that  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as 
Interesting  to  all.  Every  section  lias  its  proper 
speciality  in  agriculture,  and  to  know  and  un- 
derstand what  this  is,  may  be  the  hinge  on 
which  farm  profits  turn.  We  do  not  think  tlie 
intelligent  members  of  the  Woodbury  Club  are 
going  to  altow  this  to  remain  unsettled  in  tlieir 
neighborhood. 

At  the  meeting  which  we  attended,  milk  and 
cheese  dairies,  root  culture,  soiling,  fruit  cultiu*, 
wei-e  fully  examined— and  committees  of  en- 
quiry, to  visit  otlwr  neighborhoods,  are  often 
appointed  when  more  information  is  elicited. 

The  two  subjects  selected  for  the  next  meet- 
ing were,  "  What  is  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  IMC  of  tools  to  a  farmer  f"  and  "  Can  a 
lite  farmer  invest  money  to  a  better  advantage 
than  in  spending  it  in  improvements  on  the 
farm."  The  first  mentioned  subject  was  com- 
mitted to  C.  B.  Leonard,  and  the  latter  to 

Geo.  M.  Tatum,  to  open  the  discussion. 

-^^►'  •  -^ — — — 

[E7~  Agriculture,  wedded  to  manufactures, 
gives  birth  to  commerce. 


Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  8tli  of  February, 
at  tlieir  Rooms,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Walnut  streets,  William  H.  Drayton,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  Thomas  M.  Coleman 
acted  as  Secretary. 

After  the  reception  of  i-eports,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery stated  that  another  large  clieese  factory 
was  about  to  be  established  in  Cliester  county. 
Mr.  Drayton  also  stated  that  one  was  to  be 
started  in  Lancaster  county.  It  was  also  staled 
tliat  the  owners  intend  to  go  iuto  tlie  cheese 
business  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  requested  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  proprietors  of  clieese  factories 
now  in  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  for  the  use  of  tlie  Society. 

Harry  Inoehsoll  submittted  tlie  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  other  persons,  who  make  butter  for  their 
own  use  or  Jbr  sale,  are  requested  to  furnish  a 
specimen  [one  pound]  of  their  butter  to  tlie 
meeting  of  this  Society  to  be  held  March  1st ; 
and  that  the  cliainnan  w  ill  on  tliat  day  appoint 
three  iiersons  tlien  present  to  judge  the  quality 
of  the  butter  sent,  the  breed  of  cows  kept  by 
the  persons  sending  it,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  food  used. 

The  attention  of  tlie  Society  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  bill  had  or  would  be  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  for  the 
establishment  in  this  State  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mining  and  Geology.  After  some 
discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  move- 
ment, Paschall  Morris  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to. 

lieaolved.  That  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  hereby  heartily  approve 
of  the  movement  now  being  made  to  procure 
from  tlie  State  Legislature  the  passage  of  an  act 
to  establish  in  Pennsylvania,  Departments  of 
Agnculture,  Geokigy  and  Alining,  embracing 
sudi  provisions  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
m.iy  suggest. 

liesolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  conjunction  with  other  com- 
mittees to  bring  tlie  matter  properly  before  tlie 
Legislature. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Morris, 
Blight  and  Herstine,  a  committee,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  last  resolution. 

After  discussion  upon  tlie  importance  of  the 
introduction  of  steam  plows,  the  Society  ad- 
journed. 

-^^►-•-^— _ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
HEAVY  HOQS. 
Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

Thinking  that  a  short  statement  of  two  hogs 
slaughtered  in  this  place  yesterday,  by  oiir  es- 
teemed fellow  dtizen  Charles  S.  Kembi.e, 
the  present  sheriff  of  this  county  (Burlington), 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  tlie  numerons 
readers  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  I  venture  to 
give  the  following. — 

Tbey  were  of  the  ordinary  common  stock, 
nineteen  and  a-lialf  months  old,  w  ith  no  extra 
feed  or  care  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Aft<'r 
being  nicely  dressed  and  hanging  nearly  one 
day,  they  welglied  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one 
and  a-half  poun<l8,  and  seven  hundred  and 
three  pounds;  Whole  amount  of  both,  fifteen 
hundred  and  thirty-four  and  a-half  pounds.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  comiietltlon  is  defied, 
but  do  s.iy,  it  is  invited. 

They  were  purdiased  by  our  enterprising 
townsmen.  Dill  &  Brothers,  wliere  all  k)ve« 
of  first  class  beef-steak  and  goo<l  Jersey  sausage 
can  have  their  wants  supplied,  with  politeness 
and  dispatch. 

I  omitted  to  state  above,  that  I  measured  tlie 
flesh  of  one  of  them  myself,  and  found  eight 
Indies  clear  of  any  bone.  c.  D. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  2d  mo.  15th,  71. 


<fi 
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TRIO    BUFF    COCHIjVS.— The  Property  of  r>.  TV.  Hereitine,  Phtlaclelpliia, 

which  won  tlie  First  Prize  for  Fowls  at  the  December,  1870,  Exhibition  in  New  York,  and  First  for  Imported  Birds  at  tlie  last  Philadelphia  Exhibition;  and  their  pn^ny  was  in  the  First, 

Seoond,  Third  and  Fourth  Prize  Pens  of  Chickens  at  New  York,  and  won  First  and  Second  Prizes  at  Philadelphia. 


FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 


This  disease  appears  to  be  steadily  advancing 
southward,  and  will  soon,  no  doubt,  be  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  observe  by  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman,  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
disease,  wlio  had  been  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island  and  Maine,  have  had  a  recent 
meeting  in  All^any.  On  comparison  of  notes, 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  tlie  dis- 
ease could  lie  prevented,  if  prompt  sanative  and 
restrictive  meastires  were  adopted.  The  folkiw- 
Ing  prescription  for  daily  disinfection  of  tlie  cat- 
tle yards,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Morris,  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners : 

"  Ten  lbs.  copperas,  60  gallons  of  water,  and 
one-half  gallon  of  30  per  cent,  carbolic  add. — 
Total  expense  25  cts.  per  barrel." 

The  folkiwing  resolutions,  by  Ex-Gov.  Set- 
MoiTR,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  Tliat  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
I/epislature  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  to  pass 
such  laws  as  are  needed  to  protect  tlie  lives  and 
health  of  its  citiz/^us  from  such  dist>ases  as  are 
now  prevalent  among  cattle,  which  are  tiriven  to 
market  and  used  upon  the  farms  of  this  State ; 
and  also  that  all  farmers'  clubs  and  ottier  agri- 
cultural associations  lie  requested  to  aid  in  tlie 
effort  to  avert  tlie  evils  with  which  tliey  may  be 
tbreatened. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointe«l  to 
publish  tlie  liest  remedies  for  the  cure  of  animals 
afflnrted  by  contagious  or  infectious  distMscs,  and 
tlteir  proper  treatment  wlien  attacked  by  such 
complaints." 

A  committee  of  three  was  also  appointed  to 
draft  a  petitkm  to  tlie  Legislatures  of  States  re- 
presented, for  the  |iassage  of  a  law  to  empower 
commisskmers  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
disease  spreading. 

A  gentleman  present  at  this  meeting,  wlio  has 
charge  of  the  cattle  yards  at  Albany,  stated  that 
lie  jnireliased  19  cows,  whi«-li  were  not  giving 
uiilk,  and  sent  tliem  to  his  brother's  farm.  Soon 


aft^r,  they  were  taken  sick,  and  connuunicited 
tlie  disease  to  tlie  wliole  lierd  of  100  liead. 

We  liave  no  laws  in  Pennsylvania  of  tlie 
character  required  to  meet  an  emergency  like 
this,  but  it  should  receive  tlie  immediate  atten- 
tion of  our  Legislature.  We  obser\-e  tlie  Cattle 
Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  purchased 
60  barrels  of  carbolic  add  at  wholesale  prices, 
from  a  manufacturer  in  New  York,  which  they 
are  supplying  to  farmers  in  Massachusetts  at 
cost,  to  disinfect  tlieir  barns  and  yards. 


CHESTER  COUNTT  CHEESE. 

• 

the  new  direction  of  dairy  enterprize. 
report  of  a  comshttee  of  enquiry. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Marlborough  Cheese 
Factory  Assodation,  of  Chester  county,  was 
held  at  the  liouse  of  J.  Wbtherill,  on  Jan. 
21st,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  tlie  previous  meeting  to  enquire  Into 
the  availability  of  tlie  sclieme,  tlie  cost  of  build- 
ing a  factory,  and  to  obtain  such  information  as 
might  be  pertinent.  Tlie  meeting  was  quite 
largely  attended,  and  tlie  utmost  interest  mani- 
fested. The  committee  of  enquiry,  Messrs. 
Mark  J.  Cox  and  J.  W.  Cox,  made  tlie  follow- 
ing report : 

"  Your  committee  visited  the  factory  of  tlie 
Messrs.  Worth,  and  were  infomie<l  that  he 
commence<l  tlie  making  of  clieese  on  tlie  17th 
day  of  April,  and  dosed  on  tlie  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, making  seven  montlis.  His  dairj',  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five  cows,  produced  in  the  above 
time  l.'i8,88.'>  pounds  of  milk— equal  to  10,403 
pounds  of  cheese,  which  realized  him  $2,400.44 
net.  HlsneighliorMr.  Little's  dairy,  of  about 
twenty  cows,  realized  him  $75  per  liead  net  for 
tlie  above  mentioned  time.  Tlie  milk  was  sent 
in  the  factory  in  tlie  moniing  and  evening. 
Worth  chanjing  two  cents  \mr  pound  for 
making,  selling,  etc.,  and  also  keeping  the  whey, 


which  he  considers  of  but  little  value.  The 
milk  of  140  cows  was  made  into  clieese  last 
year.  At  this  time  about  three  hiuidred  are  of- 
fered, which  is  tlie  best  evidence  of  its  being  a 
paying  business ;  and  also  the  erection  of  a 
large  costly  factory,  with  all  tlie  most  approved 
conveniences,  proves  very  condusively  that  the 
Messrs.  Worth  have  entire  confidence  in  its 
being  a  permanent  and  profitable  enterprise. — 
The  dimensions  of  tlie  new  factory  are  tiS  by  00 
feet,  two  stories  high  of  eight  feet  each,  lathed 
and  plastered.  Tlie  first  floor  Is  divided  into  a 
make  room,  33  by  30  feet,  with  an  office  about  10 
by  12  feet.  Tlie  balance  of  the  lower  floor  Is  the 
drjing-room.  Tlie  second  floor  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  drying  cheese,  which  will  accommodate 
about  1200,  with  convenient  room  between  for 
passage.  Tlie  cost  of  the  building.  Including  fix- 
tures, w  ill  be  about  $2,000.  From  2  J  to  3  pounds 
of  cheese  can  be  produced  for  each  pound  of 
butter  made  in  the  dalr>'.  The  average  number 
of  pounds  of  milk  last  season  to  produce  one  of 
cheese  was  nine,  which  is  below  tlic  average  of 
dairies  in  otlier  States,  where  they  require  ten 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  of  cheese,  which 
proves  that  the  grass  and  climate  of  Chester 
county  can  compete  with  any  sections  of  tlie 
country  in  the  prwhiction  of  good  clieese.  In 
conduding  this  brief  and  hasty  report  your 
committee  tcmler  tlieir  thanks  to  Erenezer 
Worth  for  his  kindness  in  calling  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  very  many  Impmvements  introducetl 
into  the  building  and  equipment  of  his  new 
factory,  and  also  for  many  valuable  suggestions 
made  in  reference  to  tlie  manufacture  and  sale 
of  cheese." 


PROFITS    OF    CHEESE   DAIRTINQ. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  about  to  establish 
cheese  factories,  we  extract  from  Utica  Herald, 
the  ft)lkiwing  residt^  of  two  uslablishments  in 
New  York : 


GLEN    KACTORV    UKI'ORT. 

We  append  a  rejiort  of  Glen  factory  of  1870, 
ocatcd  at  Glen,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Vanderven,  President;  J.  V.  S.  Ed- 
wards, Treasurer.  Factory  opened  April  20; 
closed  Nov.  22 : 

Greatest  numlier  of  cows "TZS 

No.  of  pounds  of  milk  leceived 1,855,641 

No.  pounds  cured  cheese  made 181,600 

Amount  of  money  received $24,.'>.>4  07 

Cost  of  manufacturiiig 8,632  02 

No.  pounds  milk  to  one  pound  cured 

cheese 10.21 

Amount  divided  among  patrons. . .  .$20,022  66 
Average  price  of  1  pound  of  dieese. .  13J50  cts. 

I*rice  of  pound  of  milk,  net Oli 

No.  of  cheese  made 66.4 

Average  weight  of  cheese. .........     65.4  lbs. 

HiglMUit  sale  per  pound 15  J  cts. 

report  of  the  home  asbociation  chkesk 
factory  for  1870. 

Whole  number  of  pounds  of  milk  received, 

2,546,555;    number  of  pounds    clieese   made, 

252,085 ;  number  of  pounds  milk  required  for 

one  pound  of  cheese,  10  78-1000;  number  of 

cbeese  made,  3,510 ;  average  weight  of  cheese, 

about  72  pounds;   number  of  sales  made,  12; 

higliest  price  per  pound  cheese  sold,  16  cents ; 

wliole  amount  of  cash  received   from  sales  of 

dieese,  $35,540.40 ;  average  price  per  pound, 

net,  to  patrons,  12f  cents  ;  ainr)unt  paid  for  use 

of  factoiy  and  lixlui'es,  $840;  wliok  amount  of 

expenses  (iiidudiiig  rent  of  factory ;)  charged 

patrons  for  making  100  pounds  of  clieese,  $1.44  ; 

amount  paid  Ai.onzo  Eraser,  the  maker,  $!,• 

578.28.  Henry  L.  Adams,  Treasurer. 

MORE  IMPORTED  POULTRT. 

JrsT  as  we  were  preiiaring  to  go  to  press,  we 
are  advised  of  anotlier  an  ival  of  very  superior 
fowls,  consisting  of  0  Partridge  Cochins,  6  Buff 
Cochins,  and  8  Dark  Brahmas,  which  have  ar- 
rived in  fine  onk'r.  They  were  selected  in  Eng- 
land, witliout  regard  to  cost,  for  John  Clapp, 
Bianchtown,  Philadelphia. 
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For  tlio  Practical  Karmer. 

Drilling,  and  Broadcast  Seeding. 

Eu.  Practicai^  Fakmek: 

In  several  nuinbcre  of  tlie  *'  Practic.il  Fann- 
er" I  have  seen  articles  on  the  subject  of  "  drill- 
ing, or  broadcast  seeding."  The  juost  successful 
farmer  in  our  section  of  cotuitry  used  to  fann 
for  wheat  iu  the  following  manner:  Plough 
oats-stubble,  deep — roll  after  the  plow — after  the 
first  rain,  harrow  and  roll  again ;  then  put  on 
the  manure,  and  leave  it  lie  until  time  to  seed ; 
then  plough  very  shallow — roll,  harrow,  roll 
again,  and  tlien  drill  in  tlie  wheat. 

1  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  I  never  fail  to 
liave  a  good  crop  of  straw,  and  if  tlie  season  is 
good,  some  wheat.  My  drill  sows  the  timothy 
seed  after  the  wlieat,  which  is  much  better  than 
sowing  in  front. 

I  do  not  write  this  as  theory,  but  actual  ex- 
periments have  convinced  me  this  is  the  true 
way  of  raising  wheat.  Some  farmers  recom- 
mend rolling  aft«r  the  drill,  but  I  have  tried  it 
on  several  occasions,  and  do  not  like  it — the 
grass  seed  does  not  do  so  well.  There  are  farm- 
ers who  think  that  the  ground  sliould  be  cloddy 
for  a  crop  of  wheat;  but  I  difter. — I  like  a 
shallow  cultivation  before  sowing,  and  no  clods ; 
and  by  ploughing  the  oats-stubble  deep,  I  think 
it  furnishes  food  for  the  wlieat  plant  in  the 
spring,  when  moat  needed. 

I  sliould  like  to  have  the  experience,  and  not 
the  theory,  of  some  of  your  many  readers,  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  failure  of  the  drill  is  in  the 
fault  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  land  is  pre- 
pared for  wheat ; — if  I  am  wrong,  I  sliould  like 
to  be  set  right ;  and  hoping  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  farmers  on  this  subject,  I  remain, 

A  Mont.  Co.  Farmer. 

»  «-^— 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Imported  Inaectiveroua  Birds  in  Lehigh 
County. 

To  Paschaix  Morrib: 

In  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  submit 
the  following  in  regartl  to  our  imported  birds : 

In  view  of  the  fearful  increase  of  pernicious 
Insects,  the  Lehigh  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  in 
1867,  set  apart  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  tlie  purpose  of  importing 
from  Europe  such  insectiverous  birds  .is  would 
seem  best  adapted  to  our  section  of  country. 
Inviting  the  co-operation  of  neighboring  socie- 
ties in  vain,  we  purchased  as  a  beginning  and 
by  way  of  experiment,  seven  iialr  of  European 
(not  English,  if  you  please,)  Sparrows — Frin- 
gilla  domestuM — proving  a  complete  success, 
multiplying  at  such  a  rate  that  we  have  now  in 
and  about  town  over  three  hundred  of  tliese 
"  busy-bodies."  At  this  rate  of  multiplication, 
we  shall  have  many  thousands  in  a  very  few 
years.  Our  contract  with  them  is  (duly  exe- 
cuted and  signed),  Tliat  they  are  to  have  all  the 
insects  and  one-lialf  of  tlie  small  fniit,  tlie  other 
half  to  remain  Intact  for  the  us«>  of  man. 

Our  second  importation,  which  we  received 
about  a  week  ago  from  tlie  neighborlxxxl  of 
Bnmswirk  and  Hanover,  in  North  (Jemiany, 
consists  of  twenty-one  Cliaf-tinches — Lat.  Frin- 
gilla  coelebs:  Germ.  Buck-finke;  and  sixteen 
Gold-(or  yeIlow)-hammer»— Lat.  Eniheriza  ci- 
trindla:  Germ.  Gold-ammcr.  Both  kinds  are 
beautiful  birds,  iierfectly  liartly,  about  tlie  size 
of  tlie  siwrrow,  and  of  pretty  much  tlie  same 
habits;  not  migratory,  they  remain  all  winter 
about  their  homesteads,  feeding  on  tlie  seeds  of 
weeds  and  grass,  larvae  of  insects,  etc.;  \mi 
during  summer  exclusively  on  insects.  Tliere 
is  no  sweeter  warbler  during  tlie  summer 
months. 

Our  next  invoice,  now  under  way  from  tlie 
northern  fiart  of  Ormany,  consists  of  a  number 
of  tb«  European  Titmouse— Lat.  Paru» :  Germ. 
Meiae ;  a  famous  destroyer  of  insects,  remain- 
ing all  winter  where  reared,  feeding  on  small 


seeds,  and  the  like.    Their  music  consists  of 
shrill  and  wild  notes. 

If  other  societies  could  see  the  utility,  or 
would  venture  the  experiment  of  importing  in- 
sectiverous birds,  I  think  our  society  would 
gladly  go  hand  in  hand  with  them. 

Nor  used  to  writing  English  language,  you 
will  pardon  stiffness  and  iiervereity  of  syntax. 

E.  D.  Leihenrino. 

Allcntown,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 1871. 

For  tlie  PracticalFarmer. 
IMPROVBD  FOWLS. 

A  friend  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
thriving  borougli  of  Oxford,  Chester  ctiunty,  Pa., 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  chicken  house  of 
JouN  Oakford,  and  his  improved  breeds  of 
fowls.  Tlie  house  is  a  parallelogram,  16  by  32 
feet,  8  feet  higli,  covered  with  boards.  The 
entrance  is  at  tlie  northern  end,  and  an  entry 
about  three  feet  wide  extends  the  whole  length, 
upon  each  side  of  which  are  four  compartments 
with  a  small  door  to  each ;  and  tlie  nest  boxes 
are  arranged  along  the  side  next  tlie  entry,  close 
to  tlie  floor,  a  board  swung  on  hinges  allowing 
access  to  the  nests  without  entering  the  apart- 
ment. On  each  side  of  the  liouse  a  yard  en- 
closed by  close  lath  fence,  also  divided  into  com- 
partments, allows  tlie  chickens  a  small  out-door 
range.  The  yards  or  pens  being  covered  with 
fine  Uth,  prevents  the  cliickens  from  esci^ie. — 
This  very  neat  and  convenient  house  cost 
only  $90. 

Mr.  Oakford  has  at  present  some  eight  or 
ten  varieties  of  tlie  best  bre<;ds  of  fowls,  em- 
bracing I'aitridge,  Buff  and  White  Cochins, 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Iloudaus,  etc.,  all  of 
them  in  fine  condition,  and  some  exceedingly 
large.  The  hens  have  been  laying  r^Uarly, 
and  tlie  eggs  are  in  great  demand. 

He  also  has  some  pure  Chester  Wliite  pigs, 
and  expects  soon  to  enter  largely  into  the  im- 
proved stock  business.  B. 


Fish  ©ulturc* 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

THE  DECAY  OF  OUR  XUVER  FIE^- 
ERIB8. 

There  are  readers  of  tlie  "  Practical  Farmer" 
not  much  beyond  tlie  meridian  of  life,  wlio  tell 
us  of  being  sent,  wlien  "  little  sliavers,"  to  tlie 
foot  of  Market  street,  w  ith  a  dime  and  a  |ienny 
in  their  pocket.— The  first  w  as  intended  to  jiay 
for  a  shad  of  about  five  pounds — the  latter  to 
pay  some  short-haired  fiiend  wlio '  loafed  around' 
for  cleaning  it.  Tlie  roe  as  a  general  thing  was 
thrown  away.  Tliere  are  also  fanners  w  ho  will 
read  this,  who  may  say,  that  tliey  liave  driven 
to  the  wharf  after  market  was  over,  and  bought 
sh.ad  for  salting  down  at  four,  five  and  six  dol- 
lars per  hundred.  Tliere  are  men  wlio  tell  us 
of  tlie  numbers  tliat  were  once  taken  in  the 
many  streams  and  tributaries  of  tlie  Juniata 
and  tlie  two  larger  brandies  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, far  up  amongst  the  mountains :  That  tliey 
ascended  tlie  North  Branch  into  tlie  Slate  of 
New  York ;  that  at  Towanda,  near  tlie  bonier, 
a  barrel  of  shad,  in  the  fishing  season,  was 
usually  given  for  a  barrel  of  salt  to  pack  tliem 
in.  We  now  pay  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
cents  for  a  sliad  of  about  four  pounds,  which  is 
rated  as  "  large,"  and  farmers  seldom  if  ever 
have  them  to  salt  down. 

Altliough  tliere  are  seasons  now  of  greater 

yfcld  than  others,  tlie  number  Uken  is  steadily 

decreasing.    Tlie  Delaware  is  sadly  depleteil, 

and  tlie  Susquelianna  and  tlie  Schuylkill,  above 

tlie  dams  constructed  for  internal  navigation, 
are  shadless. 

Our  State  government  is  responsible  for  ren- 
dering tlie  two  List  named  rivers  barren  of  this 
valuable  fish.  When  internal  improvements 
were  initiated,  shad  and  lierriiig  were  so  abun- 
dant, so  rlicap,  and  so  little  valued,  in  compari- 
son t*  ith  tlie  great  n-sults  expected  from  canals 


and  slack-water  navigation,  that  they  were  not 
cared  for,  and  no  provision  was  made  even  for 
their  continuance  by  putting  a  proviso  in  the 
ch.irters  of  corporations  that  fisli-ways  should 
be  left  in  the  dams  for  their  ascent  to  their  old 
sp.iwniiig  giounds. 

The  people  along  the  Susquehanna,  at  length 
realizing  the  full  extent  of  tlie  loss  they  had 
sustained,  applied  to  the  L^islature  to  open 
gates  in  the  dams  which  obstnicted  the  old  high- 
ways of  migratory  fish  ;  and  with  the  intent  of 
complying  with  this  just  demand,  a  law  was 
enacted  in  March,  18G6,  requiring  all  the  corpo- 
rations owning  dams  to  make  such  fisli-ways. 
Of  the  many  notices  served,  only  one  was  com- 
plied with.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
wlio  had  bought  so  largely  of  the  State's  inter- 
nal improvements,  plead  In  a  suit  instituted 
against  it,  that  they  luid  purchased  such  works 
without  incumbrance ;  that  tlie  number  of  dams 
owned  by  that  corporation  was  over  twenty; 
that  each  fish-way  would  cost  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars; tliat  it  was  imposing  conditions  after  a 
bargain  was  made.  The  friends  of  fish-ways 
thought  and  urged  that,  to  avoid  the  ''law's 
delay,"  the  State  sliould  construct  them  at  once, 
and  be  repaid  or  not,  as  the  issue  of  the  suit 
against  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  might  deter- 
mine. At  the  expiratkm  of  two  or  three  years 
tlie  suit  was  decided  against  tlie  Commonwealth, 
and  as  every  one  who  took  an  intei-est  in  tlie 
matter  thought,  in  accordance  with  law  and  jus- 
tice. As  tlie  decision  In  this  case  is  likely  to 
become  a  precedent,  suits  against  other  corpora- 
tions, it  is  to  be  inferred,  will  not  be  instituted. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  in  build- 
ing the  Fairmount  dam,  destroyed  a  shad  fishery 
just  below  Manayunk,  which  brought  tlie  owner 
a  rental  of  six  hundred  dollars.  In  the  suit 
brought  against  the  company  for  damages,  he 
was  cast,— the  judge  taking  some  old  English 
decision  as  precedent  in  this  case.  So  much  was 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  Internal  improve- 
ments, that  a  verdict  in  (avor  of  a  plaintiff  of 
this  kind  was  impossible. 

At  the  session  of  1866,  a  law  was  also  pawed 

abolishing  fish  wiers  and  baskets  along  the  river. 

The  force  of  public  opinion  and  a  little  vigilance 

on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  cause  it  to  be 
generally  oljserved. 

The  single  fish  way,  alluded  to,  was  made  in 
the  dam  of  the  Tide  Water  Canal  Company  at 
(Jolunibia,  and  the  next  season  tlie  number  of 
sliad  taken  between  it  and  Duncan's  Island  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand.  Lan?e  numbers  of  young  shad  were 
also  seen  descending  tlie  river  tlie  same  autumn. 
Here  the  impro\^ment  of  tlie  Susquehanna  ends 
for  the  present.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  tlie  clause 
in  the  law  preventing  any  netting  of  shad  with- 
in certain  limits  in  the  vicinity  of  fish-ways,  is 
openly  violated.  Our  State  Fish  Commissioner 
Is  endeavoring  to  get  laws  concurrent  with  our 
own,  passed  by  tlic  liegislaturo  of  Maryland, 
within  whose  boundaries  is  considerable  of  tlie 
fluvial  portion  of  tlie  Susquelianna.  He  tells 
us,  that  wlien  such  legislation  is  obtained,  it  will 
be  easy  to  get  an  appropriation  at  Harrisburg  for 
constructing  fisli-ways  in  the  many  dams  on  tlie 
main  river  and  its  tributaries;  and  the  laws 
passed  in  18C0,  and  now  violated  as  Just  In- 
stance<l,  w  ill  be  strictly  enforce<l. 

Querc— Why  is  it  not  enforced  now?  He 
says,  because  the  somewliat  lawless  population 
w  itliin  the  Maryland  boundary,  string  tlie  river 
with  eel  wiers,  and  it  Is  not  worth  while  draw- 
ing tlie  string  tight  in  our  State,  when  it  is  so 
loose  below.  I  think  otlierwise,  and  that  what- 
ever enactment  has  become  a  law,  should  be 
enfoi-ced. 

As  we  increa.se  tlie  .irea  of  sp.iwnln3  grountls 
by  making  the  up|ier  waters  of  tlie  SiuKjuelianna 
accessible  to  sliad,  we  increase  tlie  production 
of  the  river,  and  such  Increase  would  inure  to 
tlie  liencfit  of  our  sister  SUite  a.s  well  as  to  our- 
selves.   Judicious  legislation  and  rigid  enforce- 


ment of  fishery  laws  in  Ireland  has  augmented 
the  production  ot  salmon  in  the  Galway  twenty 
fold,  and  vastly  increased  it  in  other  rivers  there 
and  in  Scotland.  Salmon  is  now  bought  at 
about  25  cents  a  pound  in  the  London  market, 
when  in  sciison,  which  is  something  like  the 
prices  of  olden  limes ;  and  so  by  the  eflbrts  oi 
public  spirited  people  and  legislatoi-s,  we  may 
bring  back  shad  to  something  like  their  former 
value. 

The  cause  of  the  depletion  now  going  on  in 
the  Delaware  is  attributed,  in  the  tidal  iHirtion, 
to  the  gill  nets  which  are  drifted  in  such  num- 
bers, and  so  close  together  from  Philadelphia  to 
Bombay  Hook,  that  few  if  any  of  tlie  large  aizcd 
shad  can  pass  without  being  caught  or  wounded 
in  the  delicate  tissues  of  their  inner  gills,  lliut 
tliey  die,  and  furnish  food  to  eels,  instead  oi 
human  beings.  Then  the  law  regulating  tlie 
size  of  tlie  mesh  in  these  and  in  shore  nets,  is 
not  observed.  In  the  latter,  many  of  the  small 
fry  are  taken,  and  so  perish,  when  a  year  or  two 
more  would  have  made  marketable  fish  of  them. 

Incomparably  greater  in  destructiveness  are 
the  fish  baskets  in  the  fluvial  portion  of  the 
river,  which,  set  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a 
few  small  rockfish  and  paltry  eels  as  they  de- 
scend iu  tlie  fall,  destroy  myriads  of  shad  fry ; 
a  cart-load  of  them  has  been  taken  from  a  sin- 
gle basket.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  our  Fisb 
Commissioner,  in  connection  with  those  of  New 
Jersey,  have  agreed  on  a  law  to  be  presented  to 
tlieir  respective  Legislatures,  for  their  abolish- 
ment. 

In  tlie  next  number  I  will  treat  of  the  means 
of  restoring  our  own  fislieries. 

TUADDEUS  NORRIS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
NORTHERN  vs.  SOUTHERN  BLACK 
BASS. 

Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

In  nothing  is  the  progress  of  fish  culture 
more  surely  indicated  than  in  the  inquiries  that 
come  from  all  quarters  for  black  bass.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  tliat  this  interest 
should  be  wisely  directed,  and  that  while  we  are 
about  the  stocking  of  ponds  and  rivers,  we 
should  get  the  best  varieties  to  wliidi  our  waters 
are  adapted.  Your  readers,  and  tlie  public 
generally,  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Nonius,  will  tell  us  which  is  the 
better  fish  for  the  table,  the  Nortliern  black 
bass  (Gryates  nigrictms),  or  the  Southern, 
{Grystes  salmoides).  Geniol  Scott,  In  his 
work  says  the  latter  "to  the  casual  obsener 
very  nearly  resembles  tlie  black  bass  of  the 
Nortlk  Its  habits  are  Indeed  similar,  and  so 
are  its  fins  and  color ;  but  it  lias  a  larger  liead, 
and  in  all  points  excepting  contour,  It  Is  like 
the  Osw(^o  b.iss."  He  says  of  this  last  fish, 
"Its  flabby  meat  is  soft  and  watery,"  which 
leads  one  to  infer  that  tlie  flesh  is  of  inferior 
quality.  The  sportsmen  and  fish  breeders  of 
tlie  North,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  prefer 
tlie  Grystes  nigricans.  Over  sixty  ponds  in 
M.issachusetts,  and  thirty  in  Connectlait,  have 
\)een  stocked  with  this  fish,  and  tliey  are  quite 
numerous  in  tlie  oilier  New  England  Suites  and 
In  New  York.  If  tlie  preference  of  tliese  gen- 
tk;nien  is  well  founded,  .ind  the  fish  Is  really 
belter,  it  would  seem  to  lie  tlie  wiser  course  to 
stock  only  with  tlie  better  fish.  Tlie  original 
cost  of  the  fish  is  but  a  trifle  if  any  more,  and 
tlie  bett^^r  results,  if  any,  are  to  be  continue<l 
through  all  tlie  coming  years. 

Dr.  Slack,  of  Bloomsburg,  N.  J.,  we  are  in- 
foniie«l,  can  fill  orders  as  well  as  other  parties 
fartlier  north;  and  while  Mr.  Norrih  has  his 
liand  in,  he  will  oblige  some  of  your  readers,  if 
lie  will  refer  us  to  tlie  autliority  for  his  statement 
that  tlie  New  England  Fisli  Coininisskuiers  have 
attempteil  to  strip  black  bass. 

W.  Clift. 

MyMIc  Bridge,  ft.,  Feb.  15,  71. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
MILK  vs.  BUTTER. 

We  continually  see  in  both  .-igricnltiiral  and 
local  newspa|>ers,  discussions  on  the  coniiKirative 
profits  of  milk  ami  butter  dairies.  TliougU  by 
no  means  .ittenipliiig  the  solution  of  so  import- 
ant a  question,  I  proixise  to  give  a  few  statistics 
which  may  lead  some  Ui  make  a  decision  for 
tlieniselvea.  The  only  true  way  to  get  at  such 
is  l)y  figures. 

For  three  years  I  had  a  large  portion  of  my 
farm  in  fruit,  and  kept  a  small  dairy  of  seven 
cows,  meridy  as  an  adjunct  to  the  main  branch 
of  operations.  During  those  three  years  I  kept 
a  daily  account  of  the  number  of  cows  milked, 
tlie  quantity  of  milk  obtained,  tlie  quarts  of 
cream  churned,  and  the  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced. Selecting  one  year  as  an  average  speci- 
men, I  find  l.j,100  quarts  of  milk  were  obuin- 
eil,  and  1,262^  pounds  of  butter  churned.  I 
have  ascertaiuetl  that  five  cents  was  the  average 
gross  price  for  milk  during  that  year,  and  from 
my  Sides-book,  that  50  cts.  per  pound  was  tlie 
average  price  of  my  butter  in  a  neighboring 
market.  This  would  give  me  $755.00  as  gross 
income  from  the  milk,  or  $(i;il.25  gross  income 
from  butter :  $123.75  In  favor  of  the  milk  on 
gross  returns.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the 
value  of  tlie  skim  milk  as  pig  feed,  the  freight, 
and  tlie  difference  between  the  wear  and  tear 
on  wagon  and  cans  and  man's  time  in  going  to 
station— and,  the  cost  of  churning  and  making 
butter,  wear  and  tear  of  wagon,  and  man's  lime 
going  to  town  with  butter ;  and  I  imagine  In 
these  deductions  lie  the  whole  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating tlie  comiiarative  profits.  These  every 
dairyman  must  decide  for  himself,  as  they  de- 
pend in  the  main  on  his  facilities  for  making 
the  butter,  his  situation  in  regard  to  market  and 
railro.id,  and  his  judgment  and  care  in  fattening 
his  pork,— and  1  might  add,  the  prices  of  butter 
and  milk  in  his  m.irkct. 

To  make  eitlier  branch  of  dairy  farming  re.il- 
ly  profitable,  tlie  dairyman  must  give  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  tlie  selcctkin  and  care  of  his 
stock.  He  must  spare  no  pains  to  make  his 
stock  comfortable  and  contaited ;  have  them 
regularly  fed  and  milked. 

I  will  not  take  up  valuable  space  In  explaining 
my  notion  of  making  a  cow  comfortable,  but 
will  state  that  such  a  condition  Is  as  Important 
to  her  capacity  for  filling  the  pall  as  corn  meal  Is. 
I  do  not  present  tliese  figures  of  milk  and  butter 
as  examples  of  what  seven  cows  ought  to  do, 
for  tliey  were  only  ordinary,  common  cows,  and 
received  ordinary  attention.  Since  putting  on 
a  dairy  and  giving  it  my  whole  attention,  I  find 
a  cow  is  capable  of  producing  much  more  than 
I  had  any  Idea  of.  J.  R.  B. 

Claymont,  Del. 

[XT' Be  always  at  liberty  to  do  good;  never 
make  business  an  excuse  to  decline  tlie  ofllkes 
of  humanity. 

Sheep  iptuabandrt);* 

NoBLBSTOWN,  Pa.  February  13,  1871. 
To  THB  Ed.  Practical  Fabmkb: 
Gentlemen  : 

You  will  oblige  many  of  your  wool-grow- 
ing readers,  by  the  publication  of  tlie  enclosed 
Utter  by  H.  C.  Caret,  from  the  "  Bulletin  of 
tlie  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers," of  October,  '70  and  January-,  '71.  Yours 
&c.  Glenn  &  Brother. 


American  industnal  and  political  indeiM«ndeuce,  I  stands  indebted  for  the  alleged  fact, .tliat  nine- 1  worsteds,  and  some  of  the  coarsest  for  cari)et8, 
at  which  I  ever  had  .issisted.  tenths  of  all  who  engage  in  trade  end  by  be- 1  ^^'^  already  produce  all  the  wool  required  for 

Step  by  step,  slowly  but  certainly  .is  I  think,  j  coining  bankrupts:  j  consuniptiuu,  so  th.at  every  pound  hitioduced 

we  are  an-iving  at  a  proper  conception  of  the  |  That,  what  niilroad  owners  have  most  re.ison  I  ""'  other  purposes  disjilaces  a  ixjund  of  our 
great  idea,  that  throughout  every  iHirtion  of  the  j  to  desire  is  extension  of  the  domestic  commerce,  o^^"  i  •*"«'  f>'>e  would  imagine,  that  with  a  con- 
sooietary  system  there  is  a  jieifcct  harmony  of  all  past  experience  funiishing  pnxif  of  the  fart  I  ''J'>«'>t  before  us,  nine-tenths  of  wliicli  is  unutil- 
real  and  permanent  Interests.    Until  w  ilhin  the   that  their  proix'rty  grows  in  value  as  mining  and 


LETTER  OP   n.  C.  CARET. 

Puiladklphia,  Deo.  24th,  1870. 
Dear  Sir,— Many  tlianks  to  yon,  and  through 
you,  to  tlie  Committee,  for  the  pleasure  derived 
from  h.-wlng  IxMjn  present  at  tlie  great  reunion 
of  We  Incsday  last.  It  was  l]\o.  most  promising 
one,  as  regarded  tlie  ultlmiite  establishment  of 


last  half-dozen  years  wool  growers  ami  wool 
manufacturers  have  Invaribly  stood  opjiosed  to 
each  other  wlienever  the  tariff  question  came  to 
be  discussed.  A  better  undei-standing  of  their 
real  Interests  having  brought  them  to  act  to- 
gether ;  we  now  find  merehant.s  preparing  for  a 
yet  larger  union ;  one  that  shall  embrace  all  con- 
cerned In  wool,  from  tliose  who  rasle  the  sheep 

to  tliose  who  distribute  finished  pro<lucts 
throughout  tlie  land. 

So,  too,  has  it  been  with  produceis  and  con- 
sumers of  that  great  product  of  the  Stales  which 
border  on  the  gulf, — cotton.  Almost  from  the 
day  when  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  interest  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  most  wisely  advocate<l,  as 
the  best  protection  for  the  planter,  a  lieavy  duty 
on  foreign  cottons,  cotton  growers  and  cotton 
manufacturers  had  been  at  war  on  the  floors  of 
Congiess ;  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
growing  dependence  on  British  looms  had  stead- 
ily reduced  the  price  of  that  great  staple,  until 
at  length  it  had  fallen  to  a  third  of  that  at  which 
it  had  stood  when  Southern  statesmen  had 
been  advocates  of  high  protection,  and  tlie  tlien 
free-trade  New  England  had  been  Its  fierce  op- 
ponent. Now,  however,  a  change  having  come 
over  the  Southern  dream,  planters  and  manufac- 
turers have  combined  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  cotton  association ;  Southern  journalists 
meanwhile  everywhere  advocating  the  building 
of  mills  by  means  of  whicli  planters  may  be 
enabled  to  send  yarns  to  New  England  and  to 
Europe,  and  cloth  througliout  the  world,  thus 
fleeing  theniselves  from  tlie  degrading  necessity 
for  contributing,  as  now  tliey  do,  two-thirds  of 
tlie  real  money  value  of  their  product  for  tlie 
maintenance  cf  tlie  traders  and  the  manufac- 
turers, tlie  fleets  and  the  armies,  of  that  power 
to  whose  baneful  Influence  they  have  been  In- 
debted for  tlie  loss  of  life  and  property  tliat  has 
resulted  from  tlie  great  Rebellion. 

I'ennsylvania  now  gives  us  a  great  iron  and 
steel  association  destined,  as  we  may  hope,  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  one  that  shall  embrace  all 
the  mining  and  metallic  interests  of  the  Union, 
— from  the  coal  of  Rhode  Island  to  tlie  silver  of 
Nevada  and  the  gold  of  California.  That  once 
acoomplislied,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  whole 
great  circle  of  American  interests  combining  to- 
gether for  joint  protection,  and  uniting  to  diffuse 
througliout  tlie  nation  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,- 
That,  to  tlie  farmer  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
taxes  is  that  of  transportation  ;  that  this  dimin- 
Islies  as  producers  and  consumers  are  brought 
together ;  and,  that  with  every  step  In  tliat  direc- 
tion his  land  increases  in  money  value : 

That  what  the  planter  most  needs  Is  such  In- 
(Tcase  In  the  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  as 
w  ill  lend  to  diminish  his  dependence  on  limited 
and  precarious  foreign  markets ;  and,  that  that 
increase  follows  necessarily  on  the  Increased 
demand  for  labor,  and  Increased  reward  of 
service,  which  has  in  each  and  every  period  of 
protectfon  resulted  from  extension  of  our  mining 
and  niaimfacturing  oper.itions : 

That  to  tlie  textile  manufacturer  tlie  thing  of 
most  importance  is  steady  demand  for  all  his 
products ;  tliat  all  our  exix?rience  goes  to  prove 
tliat  such  demand  has  invariably  accompanied 
increased  development  of  our  wondciful  mineral 
treasures  ;  and  that  In  tlie  advantage  thus  oli- 
tained  lie  is  tenfold  repaid  for  any  incre.ase,  real 
or  imaginary,  in  tlie  prices  of  coal  or  iron,  re- 
sulting" from  protection : 

That,  what  the  trader  most  of  all  needs.  Is 
such  Increase  of  demand  for  time  and  talent,  to 
be  employed  In  mining  and  manufactures,  as 
shall  tend  to  lessen  that  necessity  for  looking  to 
tlic  work  of  exchange  to  which  the  country  now 


ninnufactures  are  lieing  extended,  and  declines 
iis  factories  cease  to  be  built,  .ind  as  mines  are 
closed : 

That,  what  our  navigating  inlerest.s  most  need, 
is  the  thorough  and  complete  adoption  of  that 
policy  which  tends  to  promote  tlie  imports  of 
men,  women,  and  children  from  Europe,  and 
the  export  of  finished  commodities  to  Brazil  and 
Mexico,  Australia  and  Africa : 

That  to  the  working-man,  whether  in  the 
field,  the  mine,  or  the  mill,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  pursuits  of  our  people  be  thoroughly 
diversified,  every  step  in  that  direction  being  at- 
tended by  incre.iseil  comiietltion  for  the  purchase 
of  labor  and  Inciease  In  labor's  reward ;  that  his 
wife  and  daughteis  profit  by  th.it  Increased  de- 
mand for  woman's  peculiar  faculties  which 
al  vvays  attends  substitution  of  steam  power  for 
that  of  the  human  arm ;  every  change  thus 
efferted  tending  to  place  the  physically  weak 
more  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  physically 
strong,  and  to  enable  the  Litter  to  command  that 
respect  for  their  rights  of  w  liich  there  csin  be 
found  so  little  trace  among  communities  whose 
labore  are  limited  to  scratching  out  the  soil,  and 
exporting  it  in  the  form  of  raw  products  to  dis- 
tant countries : 

Tliat  wliat  our  statesmen  most  need  is  a 
thorough  compreliension  of  the  facts,  that  in  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  association  and  com- 
Ijination  is  found  the  chief  of  .ill  duties  of 
government ;  tliat  the  most  serious  of  all  such 
obstacles  Is  found  in  the  warfare  of  Brilibb  capi- 
talists agiilnst  our  growing  manufactures ;  that 
to  the  war  thus  maintained  we  liave  iu  the  past 
been  Indebted  for  a  constant  series  of  crises,  as 
well  as  for  a  rebellion  that  has  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars ;  that  similar  discord  follows  everywhere 
in  tlie  wake  of  British  fi-ee-trade ;  that  all  p.ist 
experience  furnishes  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the 
more  thorough  our  resistance  to  the  war  thus 
waged  tlie  greater  is  the  tendency  tow  ards  har- 
mony among  ourselves,  and  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  our  relations  with  the  world 
at  large ;  and,  finally,  — 

Tliat,  in  llie  maintenance  of  a  system  tliat, 
through  protection,  looks  to  the  development  of 
internal  commerce  as  the  foundation  of  a  great 
foreign  commere,  lies  the  true  and  only  road  by 
means  of  which  we  can  liope  to  re.ich  a  perfect 
and  entire  freedom  of  trade. 

Hoping  tliat  the  day  may  soon  arrive  wlien 
these  great  trutlis  sliall  be  fully  hupressed  on 
the  minds  of  all  our  people.  North  and  South, 
West  and  East.  Henry  C.  Carey. 


How  to  Make  Sheep  Huabandry  Profit- 
able in  the  Future. 

Extracted  from  an  Address  before  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany,  Feb.  8, 1871, 

BY  J.   R.  DODGE, 
Of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington. 


I  come  to  the  Inquiry,  Can  sheep-husbandry 
be  made  protitaVile  In  tlie  future  ?  I  answer. 
Yes.    Then  Iiow?  by  what  breeds?  and  where 

located  ? 

Tlic  first  lequisitc  is,  not  that  tlie  wool-growers 
sliJill  be  unduly  favore<l,  but  tliat  they  shall  not 
lie  discriminated  against  by  the  (iovemment; 
that  tlie  bunlen  of  Uxatkin  necessarily  resting 
upon  tlie  home  producer  shall  be  laid  at  least 
with  equal  weight  upon  the  foreigner  who  In  the 
.solitudes  of  almost  savage  wastes  avoids  all 
tribute  to  clvilijuition  ami  government.  There 
should  be  no  premlimi  paid  to  alien  induntry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ver>'  finest  for  clollis, 
a  little    lustrous  combing  woof  for  a  class  of 


ized  by  agriculline,  containing  100,000,000  .icrea 
of  herb.ige,  yeaily  wasted,  sulVn-icnt  at  least  for 
100,000,000  sheep,  capable  of  producing  more 
wool  than  Great  Britain  herself  is  able  to  con- 
sume, the  home  comiK'tilion,  foreigners  being 
excluded,  woulil  nuliice  the  prices  to  a  reasonable 
level,  but  one  remove  above  that  resulting  from 
Uh;  coniixjtition  of  world. 

2.  Another  essential  is  the  ntili/ation  of  the 
vast  plains  beyond  the  Missouri,  the  valleys  and 
slojies  of  the  Rocky  MounUin  system,  tlie  sa\  an- 
nahs  of  Tex.is,  and  the  mountains  of  the  South, 
in  the  production  of  merino  wool,  where  uii- 
cropiied  herbage  annu.iUy  decays  in  sufficient 
amount  to  clothe  in  comfort  and  elegance  every 
human  being  on  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca While  the  merino  can  be  profitably  kept 
under  more  varied  conditions  of  rural  husbandry 
than  any  other  sheep,  it  is  esixjcially  the  breed 
for  the  border,  the  arid  plain,  the  mountain  fast- 
ness, and  the  wilderness;  it  is  the  nomadic 
member  of  the  ovine  family,  a  great  tra\cler,  yet 
80ci.il  and  generous,  frugal  and  thrifty — delight- 
ing in  the  depth  of  the  solitudes,  yet  never  a 
solitaire. 

3.  Almost  equally  c^scntKil  is  the  introduction 
of  the  element  of  mutlon-with-wool  into  the 
improved  husbandry  of  the  older  States,  as  a 
link  in  tlie  chain  of  a  wise  rotation,  and  as  an 
insepaiable  adjund  of  high  fanning — uiutlouaa 
the  product  of  large  yields  of  the  roots  and 
grasses,  obtained  in  tlie  shortei^t  period  of  lime 
and  in  the  largest  measure  of  quantity,  with 
wool  .as  a  valuable  incidental,  and  manure  as  b 
third  result  of  present  intrinsic  value  and  still 
greater  economic  imiiortanee  as  a  pro<luctlve  In- 
vestment.    Few  owners  of  long-wool  flocks  in 
this  country  appear  to  luidorsliind  pratlically  tlie 
dlfierencc  between  fine-wool  ami  long-wool  hus- 
bandry, forgetting  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the 
merino  to  be  kcjtt  for  wool,  of  the  Leicester  to 
be  killed  for  mutton,  and  holding  the  mutton 
sheep,  upon  barely  thriving  rations,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  shearing  once  in  each  j'ear.     The  folly  at 
such  a  course  is  like  that  of  a  beef  producer  who 
should  let  his  animals  run  in  the  stock-range 
and  exiiect  the  results  of  st.ill-feeding.    The 
mutton  breeds,  like  Short-horn  cattle,  are  simply 
machines  for  converting    farm    products  into 
meats  and  fertilizeis,  the  production  depending 
upon  the  regularity  and  fieedom  from  friction 
with  which  the  m.ichinery  runs — Irregular  feed- 
ing, and  occasional  scanty  supply,  undue  expo- 
sure to  cold,  or  a  temperature  uncomfortably 
high,  reducing  inevitably  the  amount  of  flesh 
produced  by  neutralizing  the  nutritive  power  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  feed.    To  make   mutton 
w  lib  tlie  highest  profit  every  pound  of  hay,  roots, 
or  grain  fed  must  yield  a  fair  result  Iu  flesh 
gained.    Thus,  while  wool-grow  iiig  may  be  suc- 
cessful In  the  midst  of  primitive,  almost  barbaric 
practices  in  culture,  mutton-production  involves 
arts  of  husbandry  the  most  advanced,  and  a 
knowledge  of  animal  physiology  the  most  en- 
lightened.   But  the  full  value  of  mutton-making, 
as  a  part  of  a  system  of  fann  rotation,  cannot  be 
determined  with  reference  to  its  immediate  re- 
turns.    It  has  ofleii  happened  in  England,  in 
tlie  early  figuring  of  the  farmer,  that  turni]>  feed- 
ing lias  an  apparent  U)S8,  while  the  net  product 
of  four  years'  rotation  luis  resulte<I  in  a  decided 
profit,  which  could  not  be  enjoyed  in  the  absence 
of  the  fertilizers  obtaiiie<l  in  tlie  productton  of 
meat  from  grass  and  roots.    It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  selling  prices  of  fanners  ex- 
press   very    iiia<le<iuately,    especially    In    this 
countiy,  the  difference  between  tlie  productive 
capacity  of  I^oor  and  rich  soils,  as  shown  by  the 
a«>«iiniulation  of   a  lifetime  of   industry   and 
eL-onomy. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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a  Winter  or  Summer  Dairy  Most 
Profitable  ? 


This  question  is  often  mooted,  and  it  Is  a 
very  common  practice  for  famiera  wlio  make 
butter  to  dry  up  tljeir  cows  on  tlie  approach  of 
cold  wcatl)er,  under  tlie  impression  lliat  it  wili 
not  pay  to  i)uy  feed.  Such  a  system  is  probably 
a  mistaken  one — and  esiJecially  if  root  culture  is 
adopted,  will  1x5  found  to  involve  a  great  loss, 
good  fresh  butter  bringing  luiifonnly  a  higher 
price  in  winter  than  in  sununer,  and  always  sells. 

One  of  our  dairy  farmers  was  lately  telling  us 
he  finds  the  opposite  practice  decidedly  the  most 
profitable,  and  manages  to  liave  all  his  cows 
fresh  in  the  fall,  instead  of  the  spring.  Being 
then  fresh  and  in  their  Ix-st  condition,  whicli  is 
kept  up  by  judicious  feeding  of  a  mixture  of  2 
quarts  bran  and  2  of  Indian  meal,  twice  a  day, 
to  each  cow,  combined  with  Yellow  Globe  man- 
golds, they  yield  a  good  return  of  butter  when 
it  is  at  the  highest  figures,  and  turn  out  of  the 
stables  in  the  spring  in  fine  condition.  When 
they  would  otherwise  naturally  fall  off  in  their 
yield,  the  succulent  grasses  come  in  and  keep 
them  fully  up,  and  often  witli  an  increeised  flow 
of  milk.  This  diiryman  thinks,  by  such  a  plan, 
he  gets  the  better  of  our  cold  and  changeable 
winter  weather,  and  makes  the  most  money  out 
of  his  dairy  in  the  twelve  months.  Ilis  cows 
In  the  spring  look  fine,  with  sleek  coats.  This 
is  probably  pjirtiy  owing  also  to  the  daily  use  of 
the  card,  and  access  in  a  v,e\\  sheltered  and  well 
bedded  barnyard,  to  plenty  of  water.  A  large 
lump  of  rock  salt  is  also  kept  in  a  box,  where 
they  can  get  at  it  at  all  times. 


For  the  rractical  Farmer. 

Blnta  for  New  Beginners  in  Rnral  Life. 

FOR   MARCH. 


Mabch  is  the  famous  month  with  skilful 
gardeners  for  making  hot-beds — and  tlie  earlier 
the  better,  as  all  the  plants  will  sooner  be  fit  for 
use.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  command  double 
the  price  in  market  that  late  ones  do ;  so  they 
must  be  doubly  valuable  to  private  families. 

Egg-plants,  peppers,  tomatoes,  etc.,  bear  on 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen  tlieir  fruits 
until  frosts  kill  them ;  so,  if  they  can  be  for- 
warded in  hotbeds,  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruits  a 
month  earlier,  giving  a  month  longer  for  tlieir 
use,  they  miist  be  of  great  value,  as  each 
kind  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues  for  the  benefit 
of  health.  The  modes  of  making  and  managing 
beds  liave  been  given  in  this  paper  heretofore. 

Upon  large  estates,  where  there  is  a  farmer 
and  a  gardener  kept,  tlie  gardener  sliould  not 
be  under  any  obligations  to  tlie  farmer  for  plen- 
ty manure,  nor  for  haiding  it.  Tlic  fanner 
thould  be  bound  to  keep  tlie  horse  manure 
apart  fttim  other  dung,  and  even  under  a  slied, 
if  there  is  such  convenience ;  and  wlien  it  is 
needed  to  be  hauled,  lie  should  attend  to  it  at 
once,  without  scruple,  and  feel  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  so.  His  employer  derives  all  the  benefit 
therefrom.  Any  portion  of  tlie  grounds  nee<l- 
Ing  manure  should  have  tlie  dung  liauled  and 
nicely  spread,  so  that  tlie  soluble  matters  will 
be  carried  into  tlie  soil  by  rains,  equally  all  over. 

Any  pruning  not  yet  done  sliould  be  attended 
to  at  once.  The  wounds  will  dry  up  before  tlie 
sap  flows,  and  that  will  prevent  bleeding. 

Cold  pits  and  cellars  should  be  opened  in  mild 
weather,  to  admit  light  and  air.  Roots  should 
be  sorted  over,  and  any  rotten  ones  taken  out. 
Get  ready  every  thing  needed  for  commencing 
spring  work. 

Glass  Urapeiues  with  Fire  Flues. 

To  subscribers  wlw  have  glass  vineries  with 
fire  flues,  and  no  gardeners  skilled  in  their  man- 
agement, we  stete :  Make  the  first  fires  between 
March  1st  and  the  10th ;  first  week,  kindle  llie 
fires  at  4  P.  M.,  and  put  on  a  good  fire  at  6  P. 


M. ;  have  tlie  teniiierature  in  the  house  slightly 
above  40  degrees  in  the  moriiiiigs — and  if  it 
gets  to  05  degrees  in  daytime,  admit  air,  but 
only  by  the  roof  ventilators,  from  11  A.  M.  to 
2  r.  M. :  then  shut  up  close.  Syringe  the  vines 
niorniiigs  and  evenings,  and  sprinkle  the  floors 
with  water,  with  watering-pot  with  the  rose  on. 
A  moist  vapor  will  arise  from  the  floora  and 
moisten  the  atmosphere;  that,  with  the  sy- 
ringings,  will  soflen  the  buds  on  the  vines,  and 
in  due  time,  when  tlie  heat,  increases,  the  buds 
will  break  all  over  and  produce  shoots  and  fruits 
from  base  to  top  of  vines.  Increase  tiie  heat 
gradually  from  5  to  7  degrees  every  week,  until 
it  reaches  fifly-five  in  the  mornings,  and  let  it 
niii  up  to  eighty  in  daytime.  Admit  air  when 
the  temperature  inside  g«.'ts  above  05  degrees. 
Continue  syringing  the  vines  and  watering  tlie 
floors,  more  heavily  as  the  heat  increases. 

When  the  leaves  are  the  size  of  a  silver  half- 
dollar,  tie  up  the  vines  to  the  wires,  and  when 
tliey  bloom  stop  syringing — but  water  the  flooi-s 
in  the  evenings,  and  give  large  ventilation  in 
daytime — by  that,  the  pollen  will  mature  and 
diffuse  itself,  so  as  to  make  full  crops  of  fruit. 
After  the  fruit  is  well  set,  begin  and  continue 
the  syringing  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color ; — 
after  that  tlie  evening  watering  of  the  floors  will 
give  moisture  enough  to  prevent  shritel.  Mix 
fresh  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  among  tlie 
water  once  a  week  for  syringing,  which  will  pre- 
vent mildew  and  kill  all  insects. 


When  the  days  get  long  and  tlie  weatlier 
warm,  no  fires  will  be  needed;  the  night  toiu- 
perature  may  \m  from  50  to  00  «legrees  as  time 
passes  on.  Now,  it  is  the  slow  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  heat  that  will  make  the  buds  all  break 
equally  and  ensure  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit. 

Keen  Delver. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRUNING  ORCHARDS. 


Pruning  is  an  operation  performed,  or  which 
ought  to  be  perfoniicd,  at  difl'erent  seasons,  and 
for  various  objects.  At  this  season,  if  it  luts 
been  neglected,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  per- 
forming it,  to  regidafe  tlie  shape  of  the  tree  and 
to  prevent  waste  of  sap  in  fonning  inside  and 
useless  wood-growth.  An  umbrella,  spread  out 
and  hold  upside  down  on  its  point,  gives  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  proper  shajie  for  a  fruit-bearing 
tree — all  the  branches  diverging  from  a  common 
stem  or  trunk,  towards  light  and  air. 

The  finest  fruit  is  always  to  Ixj  found  on  ex- 
tremities of  the  brandies ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  free  cireulation  of  air  and  free  admissran  of 
light  is  indispensable  to  jierfect  fioiit,  tlic  pruner 
need  have  no  difficulty  in  a(|justing  a  proper 
balance  of  branches.  A  narrow  pruning  saw> 
a  pruning  chisel  on  a  pole,  and  a  mallet  for 
striking  it,  a  good  pruning  knife,  and  a  conve- 
nient step-ladder,  are  wanted  by  every  owner  of 
an  apple  tree. 


Oa.i:*tei*'ei  Ohampion  >£oei»  Ot&rlcxl  Pa-vmley^ 

remarkably  dwarf  and  curled — unapproachable  in  quality  for  garnishing  purposes.  The  above 
illustratbn  of  this  new  variety  of  parsley  is  loaned  us  by  II.  A.  Dreeu,  of  this  dty,  who  has  it 
for  sale.    It  was  originated  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  the  well  known  English  seedsmen. 


FORCINO  FRUITS    UNDER  GLASS. 


A  woolen  or  cotton  manufacturer,  finding  cer- 
tain styles  of  goods  which  his  machinery  had 
been  expressly  fitted  for,  going  out  of  fashion, 
or  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  opening  of  new 
markets,  does  not  necessarily  abandon  his  call- 
ing, but  wisely  adapts  himself  to  the  new  con- 
dition of  aflairs.  He  makes  a  variation  only  in 
his  business,  and  goes  on  to  prosper. 

Agriailture,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  means 
soil  cultivation,  or  the  cultin«  of  any  thing  grow- 
ing in  or  on  the  soil.  Corn,  oats  and  wlieat,  tlie 
old  fashioiie<l  rotation,  being  now  in  tlie  Atlantic 
States  rendered  unprofitable,  by  reason  of  West- 
ern competition  and  other  causes,  the  question 
comes  up,  what  shall  we  substitute  for  them  on 
our  farms,  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  cen- 
tres of  population  ?  We  answer  for  Iliiladel- 
phia,  bring  the  climate  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  to  our  city,  and  anticipate  the  fruit  sea- 
son by  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass. 
Below  we  give  an  extract  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Plouffhman,  showing  liow  to  cultivate 
peaches  in  the  hot-house.  This  is  already  done 
to  some  extent  near  Philadelphia,  as  we  slia!! 
take  occasion  to  sliow  hereafter,  but  have  at  pre- 
sent only  to  note  tlie  fact,  tliat  the  middle  of 
laM  month  strawljerries  were  in  Philadelphia, 
grown  in  Cliester  county,  of  fine  size  and  qual- 
ity, for  whicli  tlie  grower  received  $10  per  quart 

r  all  he  could  send  in.    His  supply  was  far 


short  of  the  demand.  He  will  probably  liave 
not  less  this  season  than  150  quarts,  selling  at 
$8  and  $10  per  quart  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  markets.  He  informs  us  he  is  entirely 
unable  to  fill  tlie  orders  which  crowd  in  on  liim 
at  these  figures. 

We  commend  this  fact,  with  the  following  ar- 
ticle, to  the  notice  of  our  gardeners,  as  showing 
tliat  we  can  Iiere  make  an  artifkrial  climate,  and 
have  strawhierries  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  in 
New  Orle.ins. — 

PEACHES  IN  WIHTEB. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Tucker  and  tlic  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  were  invited  a  few  days  ago 
to  visit  the  peach  and  flower  liouses  of  Capt.  O. 
S.  Gmn^,  of  West  Newton.  Tliough  not  the 
first  time  we  have  visited  the  establishment,  we 
accepted  a  kind  inviLition  to  join  tlie  excursion, 
and  were  well  pai«l  in  tlic  plc.vsure  and  instruc- 
tion which  such  a  visit  seldom  fails  to  afford. 
Capt.  Giiins  is  a  success.  He  was  a  success  as 
a  whaler,  and  now  he  Is  an  equal  success  as  a 
cultivator  of  fruit,  and  he  has  shown  what  a 
field  of  pleasure  and  profit  lies  open  to  enterprise 
!r.  that  direction. 

We  were  struck,  every  one  who  saw  the  re- 
sults of  a  little  ingenuity  and  enterprise  was 
struck,  with  the  siiuplicily  and  fitness  of  tlie  ap- 
pliances, and  with  {xirfect  success  which  seems 
to  attend  tlicin.  The  peach  house  is  fifty  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  lieated  when  necessary 


by  hot  water  and  steam,  w  itli  a  simple  apparatus 
costing  but  $112,  made  by  Nason,  of  the  late 
firm  of  Walworth  &  Nason,  with  a  consumption 
of  only  seven  tons  of  coal.  Tlie  roof  is  glass, 
the  chief  item  of  expense,  and  that  not  large. 
This  house  is  filled  at  the  present  time  with 
peach  ti-ees  in  pots,  most  of  them  perfectly  co- 
vered with  blossoms,  tliough  some  had  just 
passed  the  blossom,  and  had  "  set "  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit.    One  or  two  late  Crawfords  were 

quite  loaded  with  flowere  in  fidl  perfection 

These  trees  are  three  years  old  from  the  bud, 
and  bore  a  large  crop  last  May  and  June,  whicli 
sold,  those  not  wanted  by  the  family,  at  a  largo 
price.  They  stood  out  through  the  sumiAcr, 
requiring  only  an  occasional  watering.  In  No- 
vember tliey  were  removetl  to  the  collar  for  a 
short  "  nap,"  and  after  about  thirty  days  rest 
were  placed  in  the  peach  house  about  tlie  first 
of  January,  wlieii  the  mild  lieat  was  started  up, 
and  for  ten  days  past  the  wiiolc  liave  presented 
one  mass  of  flowers  quite  gorgeous  to  beliold. 
An  apple  tree,  also  in  a  wooden  tub,  was  in  full 
blossom,  and  a  long  row  of  strawberries  lined 
the  sides,  without  interfering  with  the  peaches. 
A  lemon  tree  in  full  bearing  and  many  grapes 
now  starting  into  leaf  occupied  tlie  Ixirders  and 
served  to  give  variety. 

To  make  sure  of  fructification  in  the  absence 
of  wind  and  insecls,  Mr.  Gibus  goes  over  tlie 
trees  wlien  in  blossom,  with  a  fine  camel's  hair 
brush,  distributing  the  pollen,  a  process  which 
occupies  but  little  time  and  is  attended  with 
complete  success.  Tlie  only  fertilizer  used  for 
all  tlie  plants  in  this  liouse,  and  all  the  flowers 
in  tlie  octagon  flower  house,  and  the  Hamburg 
grape  house,  is  that  made  by  one  go<Hl  sized 
long  wooletl  Leicester  slieep.  This  is  applied  in 
a  liquid  form,  about  once  a  week.  And  we 
should  like  to  see  a  sheep  turned  to  better  ac- 
count than  that.  No  guano  or  other  liome  made 
or  artificial  fertilizer  is  required. 

In  May  the  size  of  the  peaclies  will  have  been 
attained,  when  tlie  plants  are  taken  out  of  ttie 
house  and  ripen  up  in  tlie  sunlight  and  air,  and 
they  get  a  splendid  color  and  tlie  flavor  of  out 
of  door  peaclies.  It  is  exjiected  that  they  will 
be  ripe  and  ready  to  gather  towards  the  end  of 
May  or  in  June,  when  they  command  a  fabukius 
price.  As  soon  as  tlie  jicaches  leave  the  Iiouse, 
grapes  run  up  and  form  a  graceful  arbor  under 
tlie  roof  of  tlie  house,  where  they  bjisk  in  tlie 
warm  sun  under  the  glass.  The  grapes  will  not 
be  allowed  to  make  such  an  amount  of  foliage 
as  to  shade  tlie  peaclies  while  tlic  latter  remain 
in  the  peach  liouse,  but  when  they  are  removed 
the  grapes  have  abundance  of  room. 

We  could  not  Iielp  thinking  that  many  a 
farmer,  who  is  situated  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  a  market,  might  "go  and  do  likewise." 
Tlie  exjiense  of  structures  is  not  great,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  slight.  Mr.  Giuui<  keeps  only 
one  lad  to  look  after  the  fire  and  do  the  rough 
work.  The  rest  he  does  himself  at  odd  hours 
and  as  a  matter  of  pleasure.  He  does  not  run 
it  to  make  money,  but  for  his  own  gratiticatkin 
as  well ;  but  any  one  taking  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  could  make  it  nay  "  hand  over 
fist." 

Capt.  Ginns  seems  to  think  tlie  secret  of  his 
great  success  an«l  easy  triumph  is  that  pet  lamb. 
It  is  a  lamb  that  we  have  "  had  an  eye  on  "  for 
two  or  three  years.  She  sheared  efeven  pounds 
of  wool  last  year  that  sold  for  ninety-two  cents 
a  pound,  being  over  twelve  indies  long  and  of  a 
remarkable  fine  and  lieautiful  sUple,  and  aliout 
tlie  same  we  believe  year  before  last,  besitles 
furnishing  all  llie  fertilizing  material  for  tlie 
whole  establishment,  flower,  grape  and  peach 
houses,  and  a  large  number  of  fruit  ti-ees  in  the 
open  air.  If  anybody  has  a  lamb  which  ac- 
complislies  more  for  her  owner  in  tlie  course  of 
the  year,  we  should  like  to  know  it. 

All  tlie  party  were  delighted  with  tlie  visit, 
and  felt  abundantly  jiaid  by  tlio  amount  of  grali- 
ficatk)D  and  iustructiou  derived  from  it. 


Blight  and  Diseases  of  Pear  Trees. 

At  the  recent  Fruit  Convention  at  Cliauibers- 
biirir,  Pa.,  there  Wcs  some  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  barnyard  manure  for  pear  trees.— 
Tills  was  recommended  by  some  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  discouraged  by  others;  and  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  lime  was  especially  spoken  of  as 
having  pitjved  a  sjiecial  fertilizer  for  the  pear, 
promoting  healthy  growth  and  vigor. 

Our  ex|)erience  in  pear  culture  has  been, 
that  any  forced  and  unnatural  stimulation  of 
wood  growth  is  injurious,  promoting  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  sap,  and  rendering  the  tree 
liable  to  blight  and  other  diseases.  Home  was 
not  built  in  a  day,  and  neither  pear  or  other 
fruit  trees  can  be,  with  safety,  hastened  prema- 
turely  into  fiuitfiiluess.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  strong  analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  We  hold  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
incompatibility  between  healthy  and  at  the  same 
time  vigorous  growth,  either  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, but  also  that  tliere  w  such  a  thing  as  rapid 
giowth  without  corresixindiiig  vigor.  There  are 
conditiom  of  healthy  life,  which  cannot  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  Clierry  trees,  planted  in 
a  naturally  strong  loamy  soil,  we  have  seen  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  sap  blight,  the  bark  turning 
black  in  a  few  houis.  They  had  made  very 
rapid  growth,  more  so  than  was  natural  to  the 
choiTy  or  was  consistent  with  hard,  healthy 
wood.  In  our  early  experience  witli  poar  trees 
wliich  hatl  been  planted  on  a  good  strong  loam, 
amply  sufticient  to  promote  growth  of  healthy 
wo<id,  and  being  ambitious  to  have  early  fruit 
iiig,  we  dug  ill  round  tlie  trunks  a  generous 
supply  of  l)arnyard  manure.  This  soon  induced 
more  rapid  growth,  which  looked  promising — 
but  a  sudden  ciiaiige  of  weather  acting  on  too 
hastily  formed  and  immature  wood,  killed  the 
trees  in  a  few  hours. 

Some  nurserymen,  to  bring  fruit  trees  Into 
speetly  profit,  make  the  giound  very  rich,  and 
by  thus  stimulating  growtli,  try  to  save  a  year  of 
time,  by  clearing  tlieir  ground  that  much  sooner. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  trees,  i)assiiig  into 
tlie  hands  of  purchasers  where  the  same  system 
of  forcing  is  not  keiit  up,  do  so  wtll  as  otheis, 
wliere  growth  has  been  slower.  From  the  ex- 
haustion of  soils  by  long  continued  cultivation, 
from  cliangcs  of  clima'e  and  the  multiplication 
of  insect  ravages,  farmers  and  fruit  growere  will 
lie  forced  to  look  upon  plants  and  aniin.ils  as 
living  organisms,  whose  icants  and  constitutions 
must  lie  watched  and  studied.  Rural  pursuits 
of  all  kinds  arc  rapidly  losing  their  character  as 
mere  mattci-s  of  chance  or  luck.  Successful 
farmers  and  fruit  growci-s  will  be  found  to  be 
such  as  make  tliemselves  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  control  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or 
results  will  prove  unsatisfactory. 
—— —     ■  ♦  ^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES. 


simuhaneuusly  Ijy  Hoiikkt  Ut  ist,  Jr.,  and  11. 
A.  DuKiiU,  both  of  I'hilaiUlpiiia.  We  sowed 
tlii-ee  quarts  of  tliem,  and  reaiied  extraordinary 
crops  from  tliem. 

The  Cajtaba  Musk  Melon  we  grew  last  year ; 
tlie  fruit  weighed  ten  and  twelve  pounds  each ; 
they  were  of  the  most  delicious  flavor,  and  were 
pro<luced  in  large  quantities.  It  is  better  to  bo 
forwarded  in  [xAs  in  frames. 

The  Trophy  Tomato  is  "crowned  king"  of 
all ;  being  tiie  earliest,  smoothest,  most  fleshy, 
largest,  heaviest  and  best  flavored  tomato  of  all. 

liaatian's  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip  Beet. — 
DuEEit  has  grown  it,  and  considers  it  a  leal  ac- 
quisition— very  rich,  solid  and  tender. 

Jiastian's  Uulf-Lony  Blood  Beet,  of  Drber; 
a  valuable  second  early,  of  large  size,  solid, 
sweet  and  tender. 

The  Egyptian  Dark  Blood  Tximip  Early 
Beet  is  new,  very  early,  solid  and  tender ;  re- 
taining its  deep  crimson  when  cooked;  grows 
large  and  yet  solid.  It  has  l>een  grown  by  both 
Henderron  and  Bliss,  of  New  York,  who 
represent  it  as  the  best  of  all  beets. 

The  IJanson  Lettuce,  of  Dkeku.  We  saw  it 
growing  last  year ;  it  is  the  largest,  most  tender, 
and  superior  of  all  head  lettuce  ever  grown. 


The  Hew   Branching   Corn,  and  llie   iVciy  |  K-t  tliom  go  at  a  uiDdoialo  piirc.     Diiijng  tliia 


Joint  Parching  Corn  of  Hkndeisson  &  Flem- 
ing, are  leprcsentcd  as  being  extraordinary  in 
production,  reinaikably  sweet,  tcuiler  and  de- 
licious. 

Of  new  Potatoes,  besides  the  Early  Itose, 
Brccse's  King  of  Eurlits  is  represented  as  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Hose,  and  is  as  productive 
and  good. 

Brecse^s  Prolific,  a  second  early,  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  of  excellent  quality. 

Breese^s  Pee)  less  is  pronounced  king  of  all 
the  late  vaiieties,  enormously  productive  and  of 
the  liest  quality,  always  sound  to  the  heart. 

The  JS'ew  lied  Currant  Tomato  is  iilghly  re- 
commended. The  fruit  is  produced  in  cluslera, 
like  clusters  of  red  currants,  and  are  of  very 
small  size.  The  plant  when  trained  upon  a 
trellis  is  said  to  be  very  ornamental  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe. 

liaise  all  tomato  plants  in  hot-beds ;  sow  eaily 
in  spring. 

Both  Landretu  and  Buist,  of  Philadel- 
phia may  have  all  the  above  novelties,  and  keep 
silent  until  their  customers  are  served. 

Oll»ERVER. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R-HODI^:    ISLAIVr>    GREEIVIIVG. 


The  R.I.  Greening  is  large,  roundish-olibte ; 
green,  becoming  greenish  yellow,  always  fair,  a 


rich,  rather  acid  flavor.    Growth  strong,  young 
trees  crooked  or  oblique,  shoots  rather  spreading, 


dull  brown  blush  to  the  sun ;  stalk  threc-fouttlis  i  leaves  sharp  serrate;  very  productive,  single 
of  an  inch  long ;  basin  nitlier  small,  often  sliglit- j  trees  sometimes  yielding  forty  bushels  of  fair 
ly  russeted ;  flesh  yellow — a  rich  yellow  if  much  i  fruit  in  favorable  years,  and  orchards  500  busli- 
exixjsed  to  the  sun,  and  whitish  yellow  or  gi-een- 1  els  per  acre.  Fine  in  New  England  and  New 
ish  white  if  much  sliaded— tender,  juicy  with  a  I  York.    Tender  far  west. — J.  J.  Thomas. 


In  the  new  illustrated  catalf^ies  of  Drekr, 
of  Pliiladelphia,  llENnEissoN  &  Fleming,  and 
Bi.iss  &  Son,  of  New  York,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing new  things: 

Laxton's  Alpha  Pea— a.  blue  wrinkled,  of 
exquisite  flavor,  very  eariy,  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive; grows  34  f»H;t  high,  and  needs  stakes. 
It  was  awarded  a  firet  class  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  last 
year,  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  eariy  peas. 

Laxton's  Supreme  Pea— a  green  marrowfat, 
with  long,  well  filled  pods,  very  productive,  and 
of  most  excellent  quality ;  second  eariy ;  grows 
S  J  feet  high. 

Uundred-fold  Pea— a  distinct  green  and  ten- 
der i)ea ;  a  good  bearer ;  second  early ;  grows  3i 
feet  high. 

Laxton's  Prolific— a  green  pea  of  great  ex- 
cellence ;  an  abundant  bearer ;  ikj<1s  very  long, 
with  ten  peas  in  each;  a  second  early ;  grows 
^\  feet  high.    This  pea  was  introduced  last  year 


PROFITS   OF   SMALL   FRUITS. 

An  Eiway  delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  rennnylvanla  Fruit  (Jrowors'  Society, 

at  ChamhersburK,  >Ian.  Ibth,  1861, 

BY  WM.  PARRY,  OF   C1NNAMIN80N,  N.  J. 

Small  fruits,  not  small  in  value,  but  so 
called  because  they  are  found  growing  on  small 
buslies,  vines  and  plants,  were  formeriy  consi- 
dered as  properly  belonging  to  tlie  g.irden,  but 
now  are  grown  in  such  large  quantifies  as  to 
require  broad  acres  for  their  cultivation,  and  on 
some  farms  more  land  is  devoted  to  tlieir  culture 
than  to  any  other  crop. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  season,  and  the  most 
healthful  and  delicious  in  cultivation,  are  straw- 
berries, which  are  ciisily  grown,  and  when  sent 
to  market  In  good  order  command  fair  prices ; 
the  varieties  of  wliich  have  liecome  so  numerous 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  who  lias  liad  no 
experience,  to  determine  which  to  plant,  by 


merely  reading  tlie  dcscri|itions  of  those  oflipred 
for  s.ile.  After  testing  over  one  hundred  kinds, 
I  have  cfmie  to  the  conclusion  tliat  for  jwofit,  a 
very  few  varieties  are  suflicient  for  any  one  sec- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  from  tlie  ear- 
liest to  the  latest  ripening.  Some  varieties  do 
remarkably  well  in  some  locations,  with  ccitain 
trcitment,  when  in  otlier  sections  tliey  are  of 
but  little  value.  Tlie  high  reputation  that  some 
strawberries  liave  obtained,  where  tlie  soil,  cli- 
mate and  surrounding  circumstances  were  all 
congenial,  is  a  great  recommendation  in  selling 


time  of  susiK'iise  we  were  treated  to  the  rciiorts 
of  sales  in  New  York,  of  tliis  groat  stiawbeny; 
— ".s(.r/*/  cendt  a  pint  of  fm  brrriCH  each,''  was 
very  gratifying  to  tliose  wlio  expected  to  get 
some  of  the  plants. 

After  being  informed  of  iho  mrxlprafe  price  of 
$100  per  tliousand,  at  wliich  thoy  could  be  had, 
and  not  wisliing  to  lie  behind  olliors  in  getting 
a  stock  of  that  lemaikable  strawb«^ny,I  ordered 
seven  thousand  jilaiits,  and  set  them  in  a  seven- 
teen acre  field  in  wliidi  we  were  planting  Wil- 
son's Albany,  Russell's  La<ly  Finger,  Agiicul- 
tuiist,  (Jreen  Prolific,  Cutter,  Downer,  French, 
and  othcis :  any  and  all  of  which,  with  an  equal 
chance,  yielded  Lietter  returns  than  the  celebrated 
"  700,"  which  much  resembled,  though  at  that 
time  was  not  known  to  be,  the  Jucuuda.  One 
of  my  tenants,  to  whom  1  had  always  given  all 
the  straw Ijeiry  plants  he  wanted,  informed  me 
that  he  intended  sending  to  I'ittsburgh  for  plants 
of  some  of  those  large  strawberries  of  wliidi  he 
had  been  reading  in  the  New  York  Tribune. — 
When  I  infornu  d  him  that  I  had  the  same  kind, 
and  he  could  have  them  without  cost,  he  could 
hardly  lR>lieve  tliat  mine  were  tlie  same  kind ; 

said  "they  didn't  look  like  those  pictures  in  the 
Tribune." 

Now  I  consider  it  well  established  that,  no 
one  variety  is  adajited  to  all  soils  and  locations. 
Tliose  which  I  may  name  as  having  done  well 
with  us  in  New  Jersey,  may  not  succeed  in 
other  sections  where  some  varieties  do  well  that 
do  not  succeed  with  us. 

But  fortunately  in  these  L'^nited  St.ites  we 
have  a  great  divei-sity  of  soil  and  climate,  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  every  variety  of  straw- 
berry in  cultivation,  and  it  can  only  lie  ascer- 
tained by  trial  which  is  the  best  location  for 
e.ich.  One  reason  for  the  conflicting  rejxirts 
we  sometimes  liear  in  reference  to  strawberries 
is  owing  to  the  dillerence  in  tlie  soil,  climate, 
and  treatment  they  receive. 

]Miat  Kinds  to  Plant. — There  is  probably 
no  variety  that  has  yielded  more  profit  to  the 
growers  generally  tlian  Wilson's  Albany.  We 
have  grown  over  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
of  tliem,  or  six  thousand  and  four  hundred  qts., 
whidi  sold  at  an  average  of  ten  cents  per  quart, 
gave  over  six  hundred  dollars.  Although  not 
as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as  some  others,  they  are 
good  size,  firm  berries,  carry  well,  and  look  well 
in  market,  and  consequently  sell  well. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  that  for  jyrofit  the 
fruits  which  yield  well  and  look  well  are  the 
most  profitable  to  grow, — that  the  fine  qualities 
and  rich  fiavor  of  fruits  are  but  secondaiy  con- 
siderations with  salesmen  who  dispose  of  the 
most  fruits  in  large  quantities.  If  the  fruit 
looks  well  on  the  stall  it  will  liave  a  ready  sale, 
but  not  ollK!rwise. 

There  are  a  few  otliers  that  have  generaDy 
given  goo<l  returns  with  us,  such  as  Downer's 
Prolific,  Charles  Downing,  and  Kentucky,  all 
originated  by  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Kentucky. — 
Perlia|«  no  other  person  lias  succeeded  so  well 
in  raising  seedling  strawberries  or  produced  a 
trio  of  such  value  as  these  three,  ripening  wllh 
the  earliest  and  continuing  through  tlie  season 
till  after  most  other  strawberries  are  £;one. — 
Tlirec  otlieis  of  gre.it  value  are  the  Green  Pro- 
lific, Agricultuiist,  and  No.  30,  all  grown  by 
Seth  Boyden,  of  New  Jersey.  They  are 
strong,  vigorous  growers,  hardy  and  productive, 
and  the  two  hist  named  the  largest  lorries  we 


grow ;  and  from  their  monstrous  size  and  attrac* 


plants,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  sue-  •  j jye  ap|)earancc,  command  the  highest  price,  and 

ceed  wlien  tried    in    difl'erent    circumstances,    broiiglit  one  dollar  jicr  quart  in  market  the  past 

which  may  suit  some  other  varieties  better.  sumnior,  when  comnion  strawberries  were  pleui 

Many  of  us  well  remember  the  high  exiiecta-  ;  ty  and  cheap 


tions  with  which  we  itntked  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  that  wonderful  strawberry,  styled  "Our 
700,"  in  the  possession  of  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  in  the  western  part  of  this  State :  not  to 
be  distributed,  however,  until  his  own  stock  of 
plants  should  be  so  large  that  he  could  aflord  to 


In  growing  fruits  generafly  for  profit,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cultivate  many  varieties,  but 
rather  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  best  that  will 
give  a  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  season, 
I  have  seen  plantations  of  from  eighty  to  on« 
hundred  acres  of  strawberries  on  single  farms, 
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,ot  a'  liulf-dozen  varieti.'S  in    aiul  i.ivveiits  the  roota  from  lifting  and  heaving 


i 


"■    \ 


I 


where  tlicre  were  i 

cultivation,  — the  kinds  l)ost  a('aptod  to  each 

location,  payinf^  the  largest  j)r<>fit.    One  of  the 

proi)riot<)is  infoinicd  nie,  that  he  had  received  a 

check  from   his  commission  salesman   of  ten 

thousand  dollars  at  one  time,  on  account  of  his 

strawbenies. 

Time  to  Plant .—fUmwhomea  shoidd  always 
be  planted  early  in  spring,  the  sooner  the  better 
af^er  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  while  it  is  cool 
and  moisl.  Peihaps  there  is  no  greater  error  in 
Btrawljerry  culture  than  planting  in  sinmner 
time,  afier  taking  a  crop  of  vegetables  fiom  the 
ground,  in  hope  of  gc^tting  a  crop  of  Ixrries  the 
next  sunnner.  The  ground  being  waim  and 
dry,  most  of  the  plants  will  die,  and  the  few 
that  survive  will  make  but  a  feeble  growth,  and 
it  will  require  more  care  and  labor,  the  next 
spring,  to  till  up  vacancies  and  get  a  good  stand 
of  plants,  than  to  commence  anew  on  a  separate 
piece  of  land  that  had  been  freshly  ploughed  on 
purpose  to  receive  them. 

Soil  and  Prcimrut inn.— Ahnost  any  ground 
that  will  bring  g<XKl  corn  or  wheat,  and  is  well 
drained  either  natuially  or  artificially,  is  good 
for  strawberri<:s.    Corn  that  has  been  well  tilled 
the  year  previous,  is  an  excellent  piei)aration  for 
them,  as  gri»ss  and  weeds  are  less  troublesome 
after  corn  than  most  other  crojjs.    The  giwnid 
shoidd  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed  smooth, 
and  marked  out  with  small  plow  the  desired  dis- 
tance, according  to  the  variety  and  mode  of  cul- 
ture.   A  very  conunon  mode  is  to  oi)en  the  fur- 
rows five  leet  apart,  and  spread  manure  or  com- 
post along  tiiem,  and  [ilant  early  corn,  one  grain 
in  a  place,  (Ifieen  inclies  apart,  and  a  strawberiy 
plant  alternately  between  the  corn.    In  that  wa> 
the  sti-awlterries  get  but  little  culture,  exa'pt 
while  dressing  the  corn,  which  being  cut  for 
market  early,  usually  brings  from  litty  to  seven- 
ty-five dollars  iK-r  acre;  and  tlie  strawbeiries 
will  spread  sutticiently  to  foiiu  g«x>d  betU  for 
fruiting  the  next  year. 

Another  plan  that  has  given  good  satisfaction 
with  me,  is  to  oiten  furrows  two  and  a-half  feet 
•part  and  spread  a  preparation  of  equal  parts  of 
marl,  ashes  and  ground  bone  along  the  fiirrows, 
after  it  has  b<*en  mixed  and  incorpt)rated  to- 
gether for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  until  llie  heat 
generated  by  the  action  of  the  ashes  and  marl 
has  mellowed  and  softened  the  bone,  so  that  the 
particles  will  crumble  like  chalk  when  rubbetl 


out  as  the  frost  leaves  the  giound. 

The  rains  soaking  the  strength  of  the  manure 
into  the  soil,  gives  f(X)d  and  nourishment  to  the 
roots.  The  straw  and  coarser  materials  lieing 
bleached  and  beaten  ckee  to  the  ground  by  the 
winter  snow  and  rain,  does  not  prevent  the 
young  growth  from  coming  through  in  the 
spring,  but  serves  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  in  the 
summer. 

How  many  Baskets  arc  TI'«n/pd.— Crates  and 
baskets  should  be  ordered  in  time  to  Ix;  on  hand 
before  commencing  to  gather  the  fruit.    Quarts 
and  pints  are  the  most  suitable  sizes.    It  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  at  least  three  times  as  many 
as  will  be  needed  at  any  one  time  for  picking, 
so  as  to  allow  for  one  set  to  be  in  market  while 
the  second  lot  is  going  and  a  third  in  the  patch 
being  filled.    Allowing  the  crop  to  yield  2500 
quarts,  or  seventy-eight  bushels  per  acre,  to  be 
gathered  at  six  pickings  of  about  four  hundred 
quarts  each  time,  it  will  require  twelve  hundred 
quart  baskets,  which  with  crates  of  the  best 
make,  may  be  rated  at  about  fifty  dollars  per 
annum.    But  as  the  same  biuskets  and  crates 
will  answer  for  rasplK'rries  and  blackberries,  and 
with  proper  care  will  last  sevei-al  years,  ten  dol 
lara  per  acre  is  sutlicient  to  charge  eacli  crop  for 
the  use  of  baskets  and  crates. 

What  Kind  of  Baskets.— There  are  now  so 
many  varieties  of  baskets  and  boxes  made,  that 
almost  eveiy  grower  can  have  his  choice ;  but  to 
carry  fruit  in  the  best  condition,  they  should  be 
made  of  thin  sitlints,  light,  strong  and  well  ven- 
tilated, to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  carry 
oft"  the  excess  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  ber- 
rii!S  are  not  always  dry  and  cool  when  put  up 
fur  ship|iing.  The  splints  should  be  so  strong 
that  the  bottom  tier  will  bear  the  weight  of  all 
the  l>erries,  baskets  and  divisions  above  them, 
or  tlie  fruit  will  be  mashed  as  the  sides  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  upper  tiers  of  l)erries. 

Having  used  and  tested  many  kinds  within 
tlie  last  quarUir  of  a  century,  I  prefer  the  Becchcr 
veneer  bankets  to  any  others  with  which  1  am 
ac<iuainted.  They  posstss  all  the  proi)erties  re- 
quisite for  arranging  fruit  in  good  condition,  are 
light,  strong  and  durable,  lasting  several  years 
with  proi^er  care. 

Pickinrj. — There  is  no  part  of  the  business 
that  requires  closer  attention  than  gathering  and 
preimring  the  fruit  for  market.     It  should  be 


The  system  works  beautiful ;  it  is  a  consUmt 
stimulant  for  right  doing.  It  don't  hurt  the 
best  of  hands  to  look  after  them,  but  is  rather 
gratifying  for  them  to  know  that  tlieir  employers 
are  aware  of  and  appreciate  their  worth.  And 
work  that  is  not  well  done  does  not  receive 
full  pay. 

Yield  and  Profit.— There  are  so  many  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  strawberry  growing, 
such  as  varieties,  soil,  climate,  location,  markets, 
and  the  skill  and  management  of  the  grower, 
that  the  results  of  a  few  cases  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  a  general  rule.  The  premium  crop  in 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  was  at  the  rate  of  203 
bushels  per  acre,  yielding  a  profit  of  upwards  of 
$1,000.  But  one  third  of  that  amount  would 
be  nearer  our  general  average. 

For  ten  years  past,  our  whole  crops  have  ave- 
raged about  2500  quarts  jier  acre,  and  averaged 
twelve  cents  per  quart  In  market — giving  the 
following  residts : 

2500  qts.  at  12  cts $300 

Conmiission,  10  jjer  cent $!W 

riekiiig,  at  2  cts 50 

Interest  on  land 10 


Mamne 

I'se  of  baskets . 
Cultivation,  «tc. 
>iel  profits  .... 


25 
..  10 
..  30 
..145 

$300  $:i00 


betwt^n  the  thumb  and  tlngei-s.    Using  one  ton  I       ^^^^.^  ^  j,.^.j^^.j^  ^,,^  j,^j,^^^  ^^^^^  p,^^  ^^ 


of  the  ground  bone  and  the  same  quantity  each 
of  ashes  and  marl  on  live  acres,  will  give  a 
vigorous  growth  of  dark  green  foliage  to  the 
strawbenies. 

Cultiration. — The  ground  Iwing  frequently 
Stirred  w  ith  horse  and  cultivator,  dose  to  tlie 
rows,  leaves  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  plants  to  be  loosened  with  tlie  hoe. — 
As  the  runners  extend  and  widen  the  In'ds,  tl»e 
cidtivator  is  made  naiTower;  and  care  l>oing 
taken  to  pass  along  the  alleys  every  time  in  tlie 
same  direction,  drawing  the  runners  always  in 
one  way,  will  leave  them  more  even  and  regular 
than  if  drawn  both  ways,  by  going  back  and 
forth  in  tlie  same  alley.  The  plants  then  form 
ridges  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  alleys 
one  foot  wide  In'tween  them. 

This  plan  is  more  certiiin  and  reliable  than 
keeping  the  plants  in  hills  and  cutting  of  the 
ninners.  There  is  less  hand  labor,  njost  of  the 
cultivation  being  done  by  horse-jxjw  er.  And  if 
some  of  the  plants  should  l)e  dest loyed  by  grubs 
or  insects,  there  will  be  enough  left  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  fruit. 


gether  and  the  cidlens  ke[)t  separate.  The  bas- 
kets should  be  well  tilled  au«l  rounded  up — the 
beriies  placed  close  and  even,  with  stems  doun, 
so  that  when  in  the  crates  the  divisions  above 
will  press  gently  ixiKtn  and  keep  them  steady  iu 
place. 

As  the  fruit  grower  is  "  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons," but  in  the  busy  season  employs  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  ages  and  denomina- 


RASPBERKIES. 

The  raspl)erry,  comins:  next  to  the  strawbeirj-, 
is  a  fruit  of  great  excellence,  usually  sells  higher 
than  strawberries,  and  is  really  worth  more  to 
the  consumeis.  The  fruit  is  heavier,  richer, 
and  will  go  further  as  a  dessert.  There  is  no 
waste  of  time  and  kibor  in  preparing  theuj  for 
use,  as  the  hulls  are  left  on  the  bushes  when 
pii'king  the  berries. 

Our  niarkets  have  not  generally  been  well 
supplied  with  raspberries,  owing  to  the  difliculty 
in  getting  liardy  varieties  that  would  stand  our 
changing  climate ;  most  of  those  that  succee«i 
well  in  more  northern  latitudes,  and  were  highly 
recommended  for  general  cultivation,  would  not 
carry  their  foliage  through  our  warm  summers ; 
and  the  canes  would  be  injured  before  the  aj)- 
proach  of  winter;  and  whether  protected  or  not, 
tliey  were  of  but  little  worth  iu  the  spring. 

An  eiToneous  impression  has  to  some  extent 
prevailed,  that  rasjiberries  which  are  called  ten- 
der at  the  North,  njay  do  well  at  the  South, 
without  protection.  But  raspberries  »lo  best  in 
a  C(K)1  climate,  and  many  that  succeed  at  the 
North  are  of  no  value  at  the  South. 

Although  some  few  native  kinds,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  color  ius  Bed,  White  and  Black,  have 
been  grown  time  out  of  mind,  it  Is  btit  recently 
that  nuu'h  attention  has  been  given  to  growing 
improved  varieties. 

Impoktei)  Raspberries. 
For  niany  yeais  strong  etlbrts  were  made  to 
introduce  the  fine  English  and  French  varieties, 


tk)ii8,  wljose  object  is  to  make  tlie  most  they    and  to  gixiw  seedlings  fi-om  them,  thinking  they 
can,  and  as  tliey  are  usuallyiiaid  by  the  quart,    would  Ix*  more  easily  acclimated— but  with  no 


every  berry  picked,  whether  good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent, will  help  to  fill  up  the  measure,  and 
would  be  a  loss  to  them  if  not  put  in  the  basket. 
So  that  it  retjuires  some  moral  courage  for  tlie 
pickers  themsehes  to  put  the  fruit  tip  in  the  best 
condition  for  sale.  To  assist  in  this  matter,  we 
provide  them  with  baskets  of  a  dififerent  size,  in 


better  results  than  have  followed  the  foreign 
gooseberries  and  grapes  that  have  l)een  tried  in 
open  field  culture.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
foreign  variety  worth  growing  in  the  ojien  field, 
that  is  generally  adaiAed  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
The  Hornet  and  Anticeri)8  are  berries  of  su- 
perior exa-llence ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 


which  to  put  tlH)  impel  feet  and  faulty  berries,  |  the  locations  in  which  they  succeed  are  so  very 


so  tliey  will  measure  as  much  as  if  all  were 
raised  together. 

As  the  beriies  are  brought  in  for  packing,  ten 
or  twelve  baskets  on  a  tray,  they  are  carefully 
examined,  and  at  least  one  emptied  In  the  pre- 


Mu!ching.—At  the  approach  of  cold  wpather  ,  seiice  of  tlie  pickers ;  if  they  turn  out  all  right, 
or  begltining  of  winter  give  them  a  good  coat  of  |  they  are  paid  in  white  tickets,— but  if  small, 
stable  manure,  spread  evenly  all  over  tlie  plants,  j  green  and  faulty  berries  are  mixed  among  tlie 
If  the  rows  are  two  and  a-li:df  feet  apart,  a  horse  !  prime  ones,  or  tliey  are  not  put  up  as  directed, 


and  each  cart-wlH'el  will  follow  along  an  alley 
without  injuring  the  plants.  The  covering  with 
maniu«  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  protects 
the  buds  and  emlnjo  fruit  Ihun  severe  freezing. 


a  blue  ticket  of  less  value  is  given,  which  has  a 
salutary  effect,  as  it  is  mortifying  for  tliem  to 
receive  a  blue  ticket,  w  hicli  is  the  signal  of  bad 
work,  in  the  pre8<»nce  of  otliers. 


limited.  But  wlien  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  soil,  climate  and  treatment  are  ex- 
actly congenial,  they  yield  laige  crops  of  the 
finest  fruit,  which  coritinands  the  higliest  price 
in  market. 

A  fruit  grower  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  alxiut  three 
years  since  had  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  mostly  of 
tlie  Hornet  raspberry,  which  produced  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  quarts,  sold  at  ninety 
cents  per  quart,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre. — 
Tlie  following  year  the  crop  was  all  taken  by 
one  dealer,  at  seventy  cents  per  quart.    Last 


year,  when  I  was  there  to  examine  the  planta- 
tion, which  is  much  larger  now,  so  that  they 
were  picking  about  one  hundred  quarts  dally, 
the  owner  infonned  me  that  the  same  peison 
had  engaged  the  crop  again  at  sixty  cents  per 
quart  for  the  season.  That  is  the  only  instance 
in  my  knowledge  of  peifect  success  with  the 
Hornet.  Other  plantations  near  by  made  from 
the  same  stock,  arc  all  faihu-es. 

Native  Raspberries. 
Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  attending  the 
cultivation  of  foreign  varieties  as  a  field  crop  for 
market,  the  attention  of  fruit  growei-s  has  been 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  our  hardy,  Na- 
tive raspberiies,  of  which  there  are  two  distinct 
species :  the  liubua  Occidentaiia,  which  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  top  end  of  the  canes  budding 
over  and  striking  root  in  the  ground,  forming  a 
new  plant,  which  in  turn  sends  out  shoots 
reaching  still  further  from  the  original  stock, 
and  thus  in  a  migratory  manner  soon  spreads 
over  a  considerable  space  of  land. 

The  Purple  Cane  and  Ellisdale  are  of  this 
order,  and  the  Calawissa  to  some  extent ; — the 
White,  Yellow  or  Golden  Cap,  Golden  Thorn- 
less,  and  Cream  raspberries,— also  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Black  Caiw,  such  as  the  Doolit- 
lie,  Miami,  McCormic  or  Mammoth  Clmter, 
Datinon's  Tliornlen8,  Seneca,  Garden,  Great 
Western,  Hamilton,  Yosemite,  Ohio,  Canada, 
and  Lvrn's  Everbeariny,  and  many  others  of 
less  value. 

1  have  not  met  with  an  English  variety  grown 
from  tips,  nor  a  black  raspberry  grown  from 
suckers. 

Best  Black  Caps. 

The  Dooliftle  and  Mammoth  Clmter  arc  the 
most  profitable  black  rjispbcriies  with  which  I 
am  accpiainted.    The  former  is  early,  firm,  and 
carries  well  to  market ; — the  latter  is  larger  and 
later.    Both  are  strong,  vigorous  growers,  hardy 
and  very  productive.     Having  thirty  acres  of 
them  growing,  I  have  found  them  to  pay  well, 
proilucing  more  bushels  per  acre  than  corn,  witli 
less  care  and  culture — and  after  being  once 
planted  will  continue  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
yielding  annual  crops  without  renewing. 
Red  Varieties. 
The  other  sjiecies  to  which  allusion  was  made 
is  tha  liubmStriyo>iiis,iiu  upright  grower,  which 
is  increased  by  suekeis  from  the  roots  and  by 
plauliug  root  cuttings,  but  not  from  the  tijis. — 
Our  native  Red  rasplx?rrles  arc  all  of  this  class, 
and  seem  quite  local  iu  their  habits.     Many  of 
the  finest  will  only  succtM?d  in  certain  sections 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  just  suited  to 
their  wants.    It  is  sometimes  luird  to  account 
for  the  conflicting  reports  made  in  reference  to 
the  same  rasplierry  from  ditl'erent  sections  of 
our  countiy. 

The  Allen,  a  beautiful  and  delicious  Red 
raspberry,  yields  good  crojis  in  some  locations, 
and  from  its  fine  appearance  and  excellent  quali- 
ties, always  commands  a  high  price;  yet  in 
otlier  places  it  would  not  produce  fruit  enough 
to  i^ay  for  the  ground  occupied. 

The  Kiriland,  a  bright  red  raspberry,  finii, 
early  an»l  very  desirable  for  market,  is  highly 
spoken  of  in  Northern  Ohio,  but  with  me  it  is 
worthless;  having  tried  it  on  a  variety  of  soil, 
from  that  which  is  moist  and  sandy  to  a  rich 
clay  loam, — but  in  all  cases  the  greater  part  of 
the  leaves  would  fall  ofl'  before  the  end  of  sum- 
mer ;  the  canes  would  be  injured  before  winter, 
and  they  would  pro<luce  but  little  fruit  the  next 
year. 

The  Franconia,  Naomi,  Clarke,  Waurcgnn, 
Elm  City,  Prosser,  Bed  Queen,  Duhring,  Linds- 
/ry'«  Fastolff  Seedling,  Doiming,  Linton,  and 
all  of  Dr.  Brinckle's  choice  Seedlings,  the  c<'l<'- 
brated  Orange,  Cashing,  Col.  Wilder,  Cope, 
Vice  President  French,  Walker,  Woodward, 
and  otliers  were  affected  in  the  same  way. — 
Also  tlie  Hornet,  Anlwerps,  Fastolff,  KnecetVs 
Oiant,  Northumberland,  Fill-Basket,  B iters' 
Large  Fruited  Monthly,  Tlnmderer,  and  all 


otlier  foreign  varieties  that  I  have  tried,  except- 
ing the  Belle  d'Foutcnay,  and  that  Is  not  of 
much  value. 

nilLADEI-PUIA  RASPRERRY. 

rroductlve  red  rasiiberrics  being  very  scarce, 
it  seemed  for  awhile  that  we  would  have  to  rely 
on  the  Black  Caiis  for  a  supply  of  fruit.  For- 
tunately the  Philadelphia  was  brought  Into 
notice,  which  was  greatly  In  advance  of  any 
other  ras[)bcrry  then  known. 

A  Red  rasplKjrry,  as  liardy  and  productive  as 
a  Black  Cap,  so  easily  grown,  adapted  to  all 
soils  and  conditions  In  which  any  raspberry 
would  grow,  was  a  great  acquisition ;  and  it  has 
been  largely  planted  all  over  the  aiuntry,  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  fruit  for  market,  and 
yielding  handsome  profits  to  the  growere.  1 
liave  known  them  to  produce  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  and  to  yield  at  one  picking  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Philadelphia  as  a  hardy  and  ijroductice 
Red  raspberiy,  adapted  to  all  sections  of  our 
country.  Is  ahead  of  any  other  known  variety ; 
yet  it  has  not  the  bright  red  color  which  is  so 
attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  nor  firmness 
of  flesh  to  stand  up  well  In  market  after  a  long 
journey.  Tliere  Is  room  for  still  more  Improve- 
ments. If  we  could  have  a  rasiiberry  combining 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Philadeliihla,  hardy  and 
productive,  with  the  additional  ones  of  large 
size,  bright  red  color,  and  a  firm  flesh,  it  would 
be  a  great  acquisition. 

There  are  several  other  hardy  raspberries, 
though  not  as  protluctive  as  the  Philadelphia, 
yet  brighter  and  handsomer,  and  sell  higher  in 

market. 

The  Pearl  is  a  bright  red,  medium  size, 
handsome,  firm  berry— carries  better  and  sells 
higher  than  the  Philadelphia ;— bush  dwarfish ; 
a  slow  grower,  w  ith  thick,  tough  foliage. 

SusQUECO,  a  large,  bright  scariet  berrj',  firm 
and  beautiful;  bears  transportation  well,  and 
commands  a  ready  sale  in  market.  The  foliage 
and  genei-al  appearance  much  resembles  the 
Pearl,  from  which  it  may  be  a  seedling.  The 
leaves  put  out  a  week  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
make  a  stronger  growth. 

The  Baker  and  Parnel,  sent  out  from 
Cincinnati,  have  fruited  with  me  ;  they  aiipear 
hardy,  and  promise  well. 

Market  Pr/cc«.— Raspberries  sell  in  market 
according  to  their  apiiearance.  Large  size,  fimi 
bright  berries  going  at  the  highest  figures,  from 
which  tlie  price  descends  to  the  Black  Caiw,  the 
lowest  on  the  list.  A  comparison  of  their  prices 
when  the  market  was  well  supplied,  will  show 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  severally  held. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  July  last,  raspberries 
were  sold  at  wholesale  in  Philadelphia,  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Black  Caps 5  cts.  per  quart. 

Philadelphlas 9    "        " 

Pearls 16    "        " 

Susqueco 30    "        " 

Hornet 60    "        " 

From  the  above  figures  we  can  readily  arrive 
at  the  true  points  of  excellence  for  a  market 
raspiierry.  It  should  liave  tlie  size  of  the  Hor- 
net, color  of  tlie  Pearl,  and  productiveness  of 
tlie  Philadelphia. 

Fortunately  we  have  an  amateur  cultivator 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  experi- 
menting largely  in  raising  seedling  raspberries ; 
and  by  planting  the  Philadelphia  (the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all,)  by  side  of  the  bright  red  and  de- 
licious Allen,  both  of  which  are  liar«ly  native 
varieties,  so  that  the  ixiUeii  from  tlx'lr  blossoms 
might  become  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  rais- 
ing seedlings  from  the  berries  thus  impregnated, 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  raspbeiry,  that 
bears  his  name,  combining  more  good  qualities 
than  any  otlier,  as  large  as  the  Hornet,  bright  as 
a  Peari,  as  hardy  and  productive  as  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  delicious  as  the  Allen;  and  pro- 
perly named  tlie  Heh.stkne. 


The  committee  of  the  Pei'usylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  examined  them  In  bearing, 
gave  the  following  descrliition  of  the  Heratine: 

"Plant  a  good  grower;  most  abundant  and 
early  bearer;  suckere  moderately ;  canes  strong, 
of  a  pea-green  color,  covered  with  white  bkHim; 
spines  green  but  not  abundant;  foliage  healthy, 
of  medium  size,  and  often  lol>od,  of  a  pearl-gray 
color  on  the  under  side ;  fruit  large,  oiilong,  with 
small  grains  and  crimson  color ;  flavor  sub-acid 
and  very  good." 

There  were  several  other  seedlings  examined 
by  the  committee,  some  of  which  were  de- 
scribed—as ''Buiy,"  "  Saunders,"  and  "  Eliza- 
beth," Having  maiks  of  great  merit.  They  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  "  plants  examined  were  en- 
tirely unprotected  during  the  winters,  without 
being  at  all  injured.  And  should  they  continue, 
on  further  trial,  to  be  as  hardy  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly productive  and  delicious,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  l)elievlng  that  they  will  fill  a  void  in  the 
raspberry  world,  which  has  long  been  felt,  viz : 
a  raspberry  suitable  for  market  purposes— com- 
bining hardiness,  productiveness,  firm  flesh,  and 
bright  color,  with  a  delicious  flavor." 

I  have  seen  them  in  fruit  for  two  years,  and 
In  different  soils,  both  light  and  heavy.  In  every 
situation  they  presented  the  same  vigor  and 
healthy  appearance  of  canes  and  foliage,  and 
were  heavily  laden  with  fruit  of  the  largest  size 
and  finest  quality. 

Soil  and  Treatment.-The.  management  of 
hardy  raspberries  is  very  simple ;  the  soil  should 
be  rich  and  mellow,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  and  fertlllzere; — ground  bone  and  phos- 
phates are  excellent ;— It  should  be  thoroughly 
drained.  Raspberries  will  not  succeed  In  wet 
soil.  Plough  and  prepare  the  soil  as  for  pota- 
toes or  other  crojis ;  make  the  rows  six  feet  apart, 
and  set  the  plants  three  feet  distant  In  the  rows, 
requiring  about  3500  plants  to  the  acre.  The 
tops  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  Inches 
of  the  ground,  that  the  roots  may  become  well 
established  before  they  are  required  to  supiily 
nourishment  for  long  tops  of  green  foliage. 


Carrots  or  potatoes  may  with  advantage  be 
grown  lietween  the  rows  the  first  year— after 
which  the  raspberries  will  requiic  the  whole 
space.  Stir  the  giound  freiiuently  with  horse 
and  cultivator,  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds — 
lielng  careful  during  the  warm,  dry  weather  not 
to  disturi)  the  small  roots  feeding  near  the  sur- 
face, by  deep  culture  near  the  plants. 

The  old  wood  which  has  borne  fruit,  should 
be  removed  before  the  following  spring,  and  the 
young  canes  shortened  to  about  one-third  their 
length,  so  they  will  stand  firm  and  erect,  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  without  stakes,  trellis,  or 
protection  of  any  kind. 

The  raspberries  should  be  careftilly  picked  In 
small  baskets, not  larger  than  plnU— better  less; 
both  baskets  and  crates  should  be  ventilated,  so 
as  to  allow  the  circulation  of  air  to  absorb  the 
heat  and  moisture,  as  they  will  bear  transporta- 
tion to  market  much  better  when  cool  and  dry. 

Yield  and  Proflt.—The  raspberry  is  liable  to 
many  casualties  that  will  Injure  the  crop:  An 
excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  drouth,  and  some- 
times causes  unexplained,  will  dlsaiipoint  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  grower.  And  the  price 
varies  greall/  with  the  <iuantlty  and  quality  of 
the  fruit.— So  that  the  results  of  several  years 
should  be  taken  Uigether  to  fonn  a  correct  esti- 
mate. I  find  by  a  careftil  review  for  ten  years 
past,  that  all  the  raspberries  we  have  sold.  Red 
and  Black,  good,  bad  and  Indltteient,  have  ave- 
raged twenty-three  cents  per  quart— which  gives 
about  the  following  result  per  acre : 

2000  quarts  at  23  cts $460 

Commissions  at  10  per  cent.. .  .$40 

Picking,  at  3  cts.  per  qt 60 

Interest  on  land 10 

Manure,  and  use  of  boxes 30 

Cultivation,  incldentiUs,  &c.  ...  30 
Net  profit 284 

$4(50  $400 
Under  some  clrcumstance»s  much  greater  pro- 
fits than  the  alwve  are  sometimes  realized.  But 
it  Is  better  to  keep  our  views  within  moderate 
limits,  and  be  agreeably  dlsapix>lnted  with  larger 
returns  than  otherwise. 

[To  be  concluded  In  our  next.] 


For  tlic  l'r;u-tii'!il  I'liimor. 
CULTURE   OP  FOREST   TREES. 


UROANISTE.    (Menvi-o  Pi^iuery.) 


UbbAXISTE— Medium  or  rather  large,  conic- 
pyriform,  obtuse  and  short,  often  apiirtachlng 
obovate;  skin  pale  yellow  or  greenish,  faintly 
russetetl ;  stalk  an  inch  kmg,  stout,  moderately 
and  sometimes  considerably  sunk ;  calyx  ennl 
or  closed  ;  basin  distinct,  even ;  flesh   melting, 


butU'ry,  witli  a  fine,  delicious  flavor,  and  a  per- 
ceiitable  shade  of  acid.  In  unfavorable  kxrallties 
it  Is  sometimes  of  a  moderate  quality.  Middle 
and  late  autumn.  Does  not  come  soon  Into 
bearing.  Shoots  slender,  greenish  yellow,  leaves 
narrow,  recurved.    Flemish.— J.  J.  Thomas. 


Whateveu  advantages  may  be  presented  in 
the  culture  of  American  forest  trees,  as  con- 
nected with  their  valuable  sluule  or  the  beauty 
that  they  contribute  to  the  landscape,  they  have 
still  a  claim,  at  least  in  on(!  instance,  from  the 
valuable  fruit  that  they  all'ord. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  the  chest- 
nut tree,  from  this  laHer  object,  has  not  until 
within  a  few  years,  presented  much  indua>ment 
to  those  who  have  the  facilities  for  Its  propaga- 
tion.   The  length  of  time  re«iulied  for  reailng 
a  tree  of  this  siiecles,  to  such  a  period  that  It 
may  produce  fruit  of  any  value,  has  hitherto 
been  considered  so  great,  that  few  have  regarded 
the  enterprise  a  paying  one,— for  to  be  obliged 
to  wait  some  20  or  25  years  for  the  fruit,  after 
planting,  would  seem  to  otVer  but  little  induce- 
ment to  the  cultivator.    Experience,  however, 
has  latterly  shown  that  the  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator arc  now  brought  within  a  much  more 
moderate  compass.    Since  the  grafting  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut  on  the  American  stock  has 
been  found  to  be  a  complete  success,  the  culture 
of  the  chestnut  for  its  fruit  has  been  tried  so 
frequently  and  with  almost  universal  success, 
that  no  one  now  doubts  its  practicability. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  obtained  in  this  way, 
may  even  be  obtained  In  less  time  than  that 
from  ordinary  orchard  trees,  as  that  from  the 
apple  and  the  pear. 

I  have  seen  small  stocks  taken  from  our  tim- 
ber land  and  grafted,  accumulating  tops  which, 
In  a  few  years,  would  present  a  quantity  of  well 
filled  burs,  and  containing  nuts  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  ones  found  In  our 
fields  and  woodlands.    The  size  of  the  nut,  it- 
self, otters  a  great  inducement  for  its  cultivation . 
Within  a  few  years  an  opportunity  has  been 
allbrded  for  examining  a  number  of  sjiecimens 
of  the  grafts  before  named.    These  have  been 
examined  in  different  stages  of  development, 
I  proiluced  in  from  one  to  five  or  six  years,  and 
in  the  latter  periods  they  had  atuined  a  size 
sufficient  to  bear  chestnuts  that  would  well  pay 
for  gathering. 

My  attention  was  In  cne  Instance  directed  to 
a  stock  which  was  just  In  the  progress  of  one 
season's  growth.  At  tlie  time  of  examlnatiou 
it  was  the  fiist  fall  month.  There  was  a  burr 
then  well  deveUtped  on  the  graft;  and  I  was 
afterwards  infonned  that  at  the  proper  season 
two  nuts  of  good  size  were  Uken  from  the  burr. 
The  grafts.  In  all  the  instances  examined,  had 
devek.iied  raphlly,  presenting  thrifty  trees,  hav- 
ing afl  good,  healthy-looking  stocks.  I  w  as  after- 
warils  presented  w  ith  a  number  of  the  nuts,  by 
the  gentleman  on  whose  premises  they  had 
grown.  These  were  all  of  a  size  and  quality  to 
compare  with  the  ordinary  nuts  as  above  repre- 
sented, and  the  flavor  was  equal  to  the  best  that 
I  have    seen,  wliether  eaten  raw,  boiled,  or 

roast  etl. 

In  the  neighboihootl  of  West-Cliester  I  have 
for  several  years  past  visited  a  grove  of  chestnut 
trees  w hl.li  are  all  now  In  thrifty  bearing  condi- 
tbn.  The  site  8<'l«Hte«l  for  this  grove  was  a 
patch  of  stony  land,  w  liich  was  in  fact  so  full  of 
nxks  and  stones  as  to  be  worth  but  little  for 
plow-land  ;  but  liere  the  trees  not  only  flourish- 
ed, but  grew  rapidly— and  the  liarvest  of  nuts 
is  now  annually  regarde<l  as  one  of  the  crojts 
towanls  which  the  family  look  with  increasing 

interest. 

Now,  when  wo  consider  the  small  expenditure 
of  lalMir  for  such  a  crop,  and  tlx'  many  instances 
in  which  suitable  land  may  be  pnx'ured  without 
inteiferlng  with  other  valuable  cultivation,  it  is 
believed  that  its  culture  offers  many  Induce- 
ments. W.  U.  J. 

Newtown,  Burki  Co.,  Pa. 
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Ujr-lle  who  does  his  best,  however  little  it 
may  Iw,  Is  always  to  be  distlnguislied  from  him 
wIk)  d<x>s  nothing. 
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l'"or  tin;  J'ractical  Farmer. 
RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

nv    WAM'KK    KI.DEIJ, 
LANUHCAl'K  UAUI>KNKU,    I'lllLAUKI.l'llI A,   PA. 


We  Imve  labored  lor  a  tjiiai-tor  of  a  century 
back  to  intliiee  rural  improvers  to  onibt'llisli 
their  gniunds  witli  miineroiis  sjiccies,  and  tlie 
coiitr.ist  by  variety  will  be  most  beautiful; 
wliei-e;i8,  laige  luimbei-s  of  a  few  sjxjcies  make 
a  monotony.  In  our  travels  we  see  many  iJares 
clothed  with  only  white  jiuiilar,  soft  maple  and 
Norway  spruce  trees,  w  ith  a  few  kinds  of  com- 
inoa  shrubs.  Even  uiK>n  some  public  grounds 
where  we  should  see  greater  variety  and  the 
best  arrangementj*  of  (hem,  there  are  laige 
numbei-3  of  only  a  few  common  siMicies. 

ypinea  prunifolia  and  Keevesii,  Foi-sythia  and 
Weigelia,  are  set  in  large  numbers,  even  inider 
trees,  which  look  more  like  hidiug-iilaccs  f<jr  pick- 
pockets than  for  ornamental  emlx-llishment  for 
pleasure-grounds.  Numerous  varieties  make 
beautiful  diversity  by  contrast,  lor  small  cost, 
furnishing  always  something  to  admire.  'I'he 
deciduous  si)ecies  will  furnish  blossoms  and  orna- 
mental fruits,  ten  months  in  the  year;  and  all 
the  evergreens  are  beautiful  during  winter. — 
Fir  trees  are  bcautifid  when  mixed  with  others; 
but  without  i>ines,  piceas,  hollys,  cupressus, 
arbor  vilie,  &c.  among  them,  they  look  Ibilorn, 
and  wc  imagine  their  owners  are  like  the  "  man 
of  but  one  idea.''  Ho  it  is  with  evergreen  slirub- 
bery,  sudi  as  dwarf  arbor  vita*,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  box-wood,  euonynuis,  juni^icr,  yew,  »S:c. 
And  now  we  have  several  sixicies  of  Aucuba, 
Ketinospora,  Thujoitsis,  w  hich  w  ith  the  Jxalinuis 
aiiii  It/tododendroiui  succeed  well  by  cultivation. 

Improvers  should  get  catalogues  cf  nurseries, 
and  select  an  assortment.  Of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  a  few  that  blo<jm  in  spring  give  but 
a  sliort  display  and  leave  almost  a  sadness  be- 
hind them ;  but  a  large  nund)er  w  hich  give  a 
long  and  beautiful  sliow,  make  life  very  ciyoya- 
ble.  Even  uiton  small  grounds  there  is  room 
for  variety.  A  few  six.'cies  in  large  num1)ers, 
improixjrly  set,  exhibit  a  want  of  intelligence 
and  gootl  taste — but  a  numerous  siKicies  judi- 
ciously ai ranged,  is  a  mark  of  intellectual  dis- 
cernment and  refined  tiiste,  and  serves  as  a 
school-book  to  learn  from. 

In  our  own  practice  we  always  manage  to 
get  many  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
perennial  flowers,  and  so  arrange  them  as  to 
give  lasting  pleasure.  When  jilants  are  tix) 
small  we  set  them  in  nursery  rows  in  the  vege- 
table garden,  two  feet  ajKirt  each  way,  and  in 
two  years  they  make  such  strong  growtlis  of 
fibres  and  brandies  as  not  to  suffer  by  removal 
to  tlie  lawn.  Tlieir  cost  is  much  less  than  if  we 
had  left  tlicm  so  long  in  tlie  nurseries ;  and  they 
make  much  librous  root,  so  as  not  to  suller 
much  in  transplanting.  The  jieculiar  beauty  of 
all  ornamental  gardening  consists  in  that  chann- 
iug  diversity  w  hich  a  numerous  s|)ccies  makes. 

We  do  not  wish  to  Und  fault  with  improvers 
for  setting  out  too  few  trees,  shrubs  and  Howere. 
We  seldom  see  too  few  in  number;  but  we  may 
say  if  lifty  trees  are  set  out,  there  may  be  twen- 
ty-five species,  or  even  lifty  species — and  so  with 
shrubs  and  ]iercnnial  lierbaceotis  llowers. 

A  lady  in  ornamenting  the  walls  of  lier  par- 
lor with  pictures,  cIkkmcs  a  variety,  ratlier  tlian 
all  of  two  or  three  of  the  same ;  she  thinks  that 
even  one  portrait  each  of  our  beloved  Wa.suino- 
fbN,  the  martyred  Lincoln,  and  tlie  loyal,  un- 
flinching Grant,  is  enough. 

All  nursery  stocks  need«-d  should  Ik*  ordered 
this  month,  so  as  to  ensure  tlieir  delivery  in 
good  season. 

-  -  — —^^»  ^       —  — 

C^Tbe  California  ";)j7fAer"  plant  is  said  to 
resemble  in  shajie  tlie  upiaise*!  licsad  and  lK.dy 
of  an  exdtod  ajbra.  It  possesses  an  extraordi- 
nary attraction  for  insects,  espedally  Hies,  who 
enter  tlie  hollow  body,  and  being  uiiabk}  to  ex- 
tricate tliemselves,  die  there. 


Profits  of  Horticulture  in  Pennsylvania. 

Extracts   from   an    Addri'KS  delivered  before   the 

Aniuiul  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit 

Growers'  Society  at  Chambcrsburg, 

Jan.  nth,  18C1, 

BY  JOSIAII  IIOOPKS. 


TiiK  cultivation  of  small  fruits  with  us  is 
necessarily  accomiianied  with  considerable  ex- 
pense, owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  character 
of  our  soils,  which  are  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  gix)w  th  of  weeds ;  but  1  idways  regard  Meeds 
as  blessings  in  disguise,  to  teach  men  lessons  of 
cleanliness  and  thorough  cultivation.  What  we 
lose  by  extra  exitense  in  labor,  we  certainly 
gain  in  the  size  and  lx>auty  of  our  fruit,  and  this 
is  decidedly  an  im]X)rtant  auxiliary.  Strawber- 
lies  in  my  native  county  of  Chester,  pay  well 
in  the  niajorily  of  seasons.  We  are  near  a  good 
market,  and  (juick  ti  aii8]x>rtalion  siieedily  delivers 
them  to  the  consumers,  fresh  and  handsome. 

A  successfid  stiaw l)erry  grower  for  the  Wcst- 
Chest/;r  markets  rejiorts  his  experience  w  ith  that 
variable  variety,  the  Trioinphe  de  Gaud,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  the  spring  of  1HJ4,  I  planted  4,800 
Trioinphe  de  (Jand  on  ground  previously  planted 
with  potatoes,  which  were  but  slightly  manured, 
the  ground  receiving  nothing  whatever  when 
planted  to  strawbenies.  They  were  set  two 
and  a  h.ilf  by  one  fcxit  apart,  and  all  runners 
kept  oIT,  and  worked  by  a  horse.  In  the  year 
18^'),  I  sold  77S  quarts  for  $174.7:1. 

After  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  bed  was 
merely  cleansed  from  weeds,  and  running  the 
year  1800  again  without  manure,  yielding  4.37 
quarts,  selling  for$151.44:  the  latter  year  a  very 
bad  one  for  strawlierries.  I  consider  the  care  1 
gave  tlieni  but  onlinary,  and  am  satisfied  the 
yield  woidd  have  been  greater  had  I  given  projx^r 
attention.  I  believe  had  the  quantity  been  large 
enough  to  warrant  shipping,  I  could  easily  have 
realized  fifty  cents  per  qtiart,  as' I  have  since 
wholesaled  the  same  variety  for  forty  cents,  with 
prices  not  so  high  as  a  general  thing. 

You  w  ill  observe  the  distance  I  plant  will  re- 
quire 17,424  plants  per  acre  ;  we  have  therefore 
for  IH^i.'i,  2,824  quarts,  selling  for  $C.'>4.24;  for 
1800,  1,.')8<{  quarts  sdling  for  $i340.72. 

I  have  since  cultivated  by  the  acre,  and  have 
had  very  gfxxl  success;  have  never  yet  had 
suflicient  to  supply  the  demand.  I  consider  the 
above  statement  as  applying  to  field  culture,  and 
am  sorry  my  time  will  not  p«>rmit  me  to  dissect 
my  account  so  as  to  give  my  larger  experience. 

An  extensive  cultivator  for  the  PhiKiddphia 
markets,  states  that  he  sells  strawberries  annual- 
ly to  the  amount  of  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  from 
almut  three  acres,  but  as  tlie  cultivation  is  at- 
ten<led  with  considerable  expense,  he  is  of  tlie 
opinion,  that  good  opportunities  for  disposing  of 
the  crop,  is  a  requisite  to  insure  adequate  re- 
muneration. With  him  they  are  a  paying  crop. 
Tlie  same  grower  says  in  regard  to  rasplicrries, 
that  "  they  pay  well,  for  although  tlicy  do  not 
yield  as  much  per  acre,  they  are  less  expensive 
to  cultivate  than  strawberries.''  He  ftirtlier- 
more  remarks  :  "  I  have  about  tw  o  acres  of 
rasplicrries,  and  they  will  average  one  year  with 
another  aliout  $.">00  per  acre.  Currants  and 
gooseberrit>s  alK.ut  the  same."  Otlier  cultiv.ifors 
are  in  favor  of  the  prcMluction  of  small  fruits 
liere,  with  re[)orts  of  greater  or  less  amount  of; 
net  profit  on  tlie  same.  Any  one  wlio  is  at  all  I 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  Knox  plantations 
at  rittaburgh,  in  this  .State,  need  not  be  told,  that  | 
under  tlic  system  of  cultivation  pursued  there,  ! 
small  fruits  are  exc-eedingly  profitable. 

In  tlie  orchard,  peara  have  generally  been 
discouraged  as  about  the  poorest  aop  that  we 
could  possibly  grow ;  some  entertain  now  a  verj- 
dilferent  opinion,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
a  recent  letter,  writen  by  a  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vania pomolo^ist  will  show.  He  says:  "It  is 
about  twelve  yeare  since  I  commenced  planting 
jicar  trees,  w  ith  a  view  of  grow  ing  the  fruit  for 
market,  and  since  that  time  I  have  set  out  near 


5,000  trees.  They  all  spread  over  near  thirty 
acres,  but  in  most  of  this  ground  the  rows  of 
trees  are  wide  apart,  and  all  the  ground  is  con- 
stantly occupied  with  other  crops;  the  rows 
themselves  being  tilled  up  between  the  trees, 
with cuirants, goosebeiries,  raspberries, rhubarb, 
or  other  things,  and  for  anything  that  I  can  see 
the  ground  has  produced  as  much  as  if  there 
had  been  no  trees  there.  So  that  although  I  can- 
not base  the  cost  of  my  oic^hard  on  this  account 
at  much  more  than  the  original  price  of  the 
trees  and  outlay  for  planting,  the  latter  of  which 
not  being  heavy,  as  I  w  ent  to  no  extraordinary 
exiiense  in  preparing  the  ground.  All  the  ma- 
nuring my  peara  ever  had,  is  the  annual  dress- 
ing I  give  the  ground  for  the  other  crops.  As  I 
generally  had  a  fair  crop  of  peai-s,  and  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  obtiun  good  prices,  I  consider 
tlunn  reniiuierative.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any 
data  excejitiiig  for  the  current  year,  and  that 
without  l>eing  very  exact.  At  least  1,000  busliels 
have  lieen  disposed  of  during  the  present  season, 
with  a  iKJition  remaining  unsold,  the  average 
price  ranging  aliout  two  dollar  per  bushel. — 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  warm  weather,  all 
varieties  riiieued  (piite  early,  and  even  the  best 
keejiers  had  to  be  disjiosed  of,  or  they  would 

have  rottetl.  Fi-om  this  cause  the  price  was 
considerably  reduced." 

One  of  the  most  productive  pear  orchards  in 
this,  or  any  other  State,  is  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  TouiasMahtin,  at  Merceisburg,  Pa., 
now  ten  years  planted.  The  cost  of  land  was 
forty  dollara  iK;r  acre,  and  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  same  was  ten  dollars  iier  acre  more ; 
this,  with  the  additional  cost  of  400  trees  to  the 
acre  and  jilanting  the  same,  makes  a  total  out- 
lay of  $150  {ler  acre  after  the  trees  were  set.— 
The  trees  were  planted  ten  feet  apart  each 
way,  alternate  rows  having  alternate  standards, 
making  the  standards  twenty  feet  apart,  with 
dwarfs  between  them  in  either  direction. 

For  the  first  three  years,  the  orchard  was  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  iwfatoes,  two  rows  be- 
tween each  row  of  trees ;  the  average  annual 
yield  of  w  hich  was  $100  jier  acre.  Afterwanb 
the  ground  was  used  for  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
with  a  much  smaller  yield,  say  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  During  the  fourth  and  fiftli  yeara  the  tiees 
commenced  liearing,  and  the  piwluct  was  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  Tlie  sixth  and  seventh,  $100 
per  acre,  and  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  years, 
an  average  of  $200  per  acre. 

The  annual  cost  of  lalx>r  and  for  fertilizers, 
was  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  The  above  statement 
does  not  indude  the  ainont  of  fruit  used,  nor 
that  given  away,  which  w  .as  very  liberal. 

Tlie  following  will  give  some  little  idea  of  the 
prices  receive<l  for  the  fruit.  Uartlett,  extra  fine,  { 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen;  first  class  Bartlett 
pears,  $4  per  buslicl ;  second  class,  $2  per  bushel ; 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Lawrence,  and  Easter 
Beurre,  sold  for  $24  jier  barrel  ;  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme  and  Beurre  Clairgean  (extra  sjiedmens) 
from  $i  to  $5  per  dozen. 

The  peach  crop  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the 
past  few  years,  was  a  decided  failure,  owing 
mainly  to  the  prevalence  of  tlie  dreaded  "  yel 
lows;"  fortunaU'ly,  however,  this  has  in  a  great 
measure  |iassed  away,  and  at  the  present  time 
we  are  enalile<l  to  turn  our  attention  to  giowing 
this  fruit  with  profit.  But  in  this  connection  I 
desire  to  Impress  upon  fruit-growers  in  this 
.St.atc,  that  as  the  climate  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  is  so  well  adapted  to  mattning  tlie 
earlier  varieties  in  advance  of  us,  it  is  prudent 
in  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  later  kinds, 
w  hich  we  aie  capjible  of  producing  of  unexcelled 
size  and  lieaury.  For  instance  the  Crawford's 
Late,  a  magnificent  peach,  is  ix?rha|>s  as  profita- 
ble with  us,  and  will  pay  as  Large  a  percentage 
on  the  capitid  invested,  as  any  fruit  that  can  be 
grown.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  crop 
<)f  this  variety  alone  sold  for  $4  per  bushel.— 
Taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  our  sea- 
sons, lat«  peaches  will  \ciy  generally  succeed 


satisfactorily.  One  orchardlst  Informs  me  he 
has  disposed  of  $700  worth  of  peaches  from  one 
and  three-quarter  acres,  mostly  of  the  Smock 
variety,  although  the  "rot ".of  the  past  year 
reduced  the  amount  considerably.  Another 
neighboring  orchard  consisting  of  1,000  trees, 
realized  the  sinn  of  $900,  and,  says  the  owner, 
"  had  all  the  varieties  produced  as  well  as  did 
the  Crawford's  Late,  it  woidd  have  biouglit 
four- fold  more." 

All  the  larger  fruits  pay  with  varying  success, 
depending  greatly  on  tlie  vicissitudes  of  a 
changealjle  chniate.  That  apples  will  pay  has 
been  abundantly  proven,  if  suflicient  attention 
be  given  to  the  trees.  Insects  have  to  be  fought, 
and  diseases  countei  acted,  but  success  w  ill  sure- 
ly follow  a  systematic  course  of  careful  culttiie. 

One  branch  of  pomological  industry  has  not 
received  that  attention  which  its  merits  deserve. 
I  allude  to  the  forcing  of  fruit  under  glass. — 
Many  are  deterred  through  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  such  structures,  believing 
that  they  are  at  liest,  but  exixiusivc  luxuries, 
and  calculated  for  amusement  alone.  That  this 
view  is  fallacious,  I  am  enabled  to  prove  from  a 
statement  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  owner  of 
an  extensive  structure,  designed  wholly  for  profit. 
Tlie  statistics  here  olleied  were  carefully  com- 
piled from  an  unimpeachable  record,  and  there- 
fore may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  One  of  the 
buildings  referred  to,  consists  of  a  "  lean-to  " 
house,  100  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  and 
four  inches  wide,  including  a  four  feet  walk 
along  the  back.  The  rafters  on  the  same  are 
sixteen  feet  long.  Tlie  other  structure  is  built 
in  the  "  double-pitch  "  style,  on  tlie  north  side 
of  the  former,  and  to  which  it  is  connected. — 
The  latter  is  lifty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide, 
with  twelve  feet  rafters.  The  whole  range  is 
heated  by  one  of  "  Myers'  Upright  Tubular 
Boilers,"  using  800  feet  of  iron  pipe,  that  will 
hold  one  gallon  of  w  ater  to  the  foot.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  heating  apparatus,  the  smoke  flue  is 
carried  along  the  whole  loiight  of  the  house,  and 
a  stove  is  placed  in  the  extreme  northern  end, 

to  be  used  only  in  excessively  severe  and  w  iiuly 
weather. 

The  original  cost  of  these  houses  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  as  tliey  were  ereded  during 
the  late  war,  when  material  and  labor  was  at  the 
highest  point,  one  may  judge  that  it  was  very 
cx|iensive.  The  heating  .ipparatus  was  placed 
In  working  order  at  a  cost  of  something  over 
$700.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  of  the  owner :  "  For  two  years  I  had 
no  fridt ;  tlie  third  year  I  think  about  150  jxiunds ; 
the  fourth  year  a  nice  crop  of  800  pounds.  No 
account  has  ever  lieen  preserved  of  the  quantity 
used  but  only  what  was  sold ;  neitlier  have  I 
the  amount  pro<luced  by  any  single  vine,  with 
one  exivption— a  large  vine  in  the  south  house 
(Black  Barbaiosa,  or  a  closely  allied  variety), 
w  hich  has  fruited  four  years ;  the  produ«t  of  this, 
however,  has  been  carefully  weighed  each  yeaj-, 
and  Ls  as  follows,  viz. :  The  first  two  seasons 
forty-nine  jxiunds  fifteen  ounces  each  year ;  the 
next,  seventy-two  pounds  ;  and  tlie  last,  forty- 
nine  iKiunds  eight  ounces;  but  I  am  satisfied 
we  have  several  Black  Hamburg  that  have  pro- 
dticed  forty  pounds  each  for  the  past  three  years. 
Bow«>d  Muscats  that  jiroduced  regularly  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  jierhaps  thirty  iwnnds. 
If  I  was  obliged  to  have  only  three  kinds  of 
grapes  in  my  houses,  I  sliould  select  the  aliove 
named  varieties  from  sudi  as  I  liave  any  know- 
ledge. If  there  are  any  more  profitable  I  do  not 
know  them.  Besides  the  above  we  grow  Gol- 
den Hamburg,  Muscat  Trouvernou,  Grizzly 
Frontignac,  Ac. 

"  The  Muscat  Trouvemon  is  a  very  constant 
bearer,  with  handsome  bunches,  but  does  not 
equal  the  Bowood  in  chararter.  So  with  the 
Golden  Hnmburg,  it  is  ver>-  elegant,  but  the  Bo- 
wootl  is  still  mote  beautiful,  and  here  is  as  reli- 
able as  the  Black  Hambui^. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  Golden  Hamburg 


is,  it  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  riiie ;  and  still  an- 
other,  it  lieara  full  crops  only  in  alternate  years ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  do  without  it,  as  it  riiiens 
several  days  earlier  than  the  Bowood. 

"  The  Grizzly  Frontignac  is  not  a  popular 
market  graiie,  the  objection  being  to  its  col  r, 
which  is  neitlier  white  nor  black ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  "aiiiness,  a  vine  or  two  is  no  objec- 
tion in  a  collection.  We  have  discarded  Mix- 
chkl'8  St.  Peters,  and  cut  out  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Muscat  Hainburgs.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  last  named  on  account  of  flavor,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  ripens  is  very  vexatious." 

These  vineiies  commenced  bearing  full  crops 
during  the  summer  of  1808,  when  the  amount 
sold  was  1,078  pounds  12  ounces,  and  realized 
$1,31)7.44  ;  the  expenses  forthe  season,  for  coal, 
labor,  marketing  the  fruit,  incidentals,  &c.,  was 
about  $^i70,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of 
nearly  $700.  The  year  1800  produced  a  crop  of 
1,097  pounds  11  ounces,  and  sold  for  $1,147.20, 
at  a  net  profit  of  $583.03. 

The  past  year's  profits  was  about  $307.80 ; 
these  expenses  include  all  repairs  and  additions 
to  the  buildings,  as  well  as  commissions  paid 

for  disix)sing  of  the  fruit,  «S:c. 

■  ♦  » 

TO  ERADICATE  MOSS  FROM 
GRASS  LAND. 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
recently  read  before  an  English  farmers'  dub, 
by  Chahles  McDonald.  It  contains  many 
good  ideas :  — 

CAtTSES  OP   MOSS. 

I  will  consider  two  chief  causes  as  to  moss  in- 
creasing on  grass-land ;  the  first  is  bad  or  in- 
sufflcicnt  drainage,  the  second  is  shallow  soil 
exliaustion.  The  natural  place  of  mosses  in 
vegetable  creation  dearly  indicates  that  they 
sliould  not  exist  in  an  appreciable  degree  on  re- 
dainied  land,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
agriculture.  In  the  clf)tliing  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, mosses  a)me  after  lichens  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  vegetation ;  they  are  simply  attached  to 
the  earth,  rock,  or  tree  by  the  root,  and  nourislied 
by  the  leaves,  and  unlike  other  field  herbage, 
decay  underneath.  Now,  bear  in  mind  this 
when  thinking  of  the  influence  of  moss  domi- 
nating over  grass.  Grass  naturally  decays  from 
the  surface,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  wlien 
mosses  begin  to  luxuriate ;  and  this  exuberance 
of  growth  draws  up  and  blanches  tlic  crowns  of 
the  finer  grasses,  which  soon  give  place  to  the 
coarser  growing  varieties  and  weeds.     •  •  • 

"  Although  mosses  seem  to  have  a  precarious 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  often  seem  as  if  withered 
away,  they  rapidly  revive  by  moisture.  The 
dampness  of  our  climate,  while  it  is  a  great 
source  of  vegetable  wealth  and  vegetable  beauty, 
favoi-s  the  growth  of  inferior  plants,  such  as 
lidicns  and  mosses,  to  a  remarkable  degree ; 
tlie  vast  Atlantic  clouds  that  drop  fertility  on 
our  pastures  will  continue  to  favor  tlie  winter 
grow  th  of  mosses,  and  we  must  steadily  resist 
tlie  encroachment  of  such  injurious  vegetation 
on  our  grazing  lands ;  and  draining  is  one  of 
tlie  most  potent  remedies. 

ItEMEUIES. 

"  Drainage  is  now  so  tlioroughly  understood 
and  believed  in  as  essential  to  the  proiier  culture 
of  tillage  land,  tliat  I  need  only  name  the  sub- 
ject to  find  its  value  admitted ;  but  drainage  is 
not  so  generally  admitted  to  be  valuable  in  pas- 
ture land,  and  I  have  heard  it  keenly  discussed 
whetlier  draining  was  not  a  probable  injury  to 
grass-land.  From  all  that  1  have  seen,  I  believe 
tliat  tliorough  drainage  is  as  valuable  in  pasture 
land  as  it  is  in  tillage  land  ;  tlie  finer  and  more 
nutritious  grasses  will  not  continue  to  grow  on 
ill-drained  land.  I  do  not  think  tlie  higlier  tem- 
perature arising  from  thorough  drained  land  is 
yet  fully  recognized  in  agricultural  writings  ;  the 
power  of  absoption  is  much  connected  with 
fertility,  as  tlie  evaixiration  in  the  day  is  counter- 
acted by  tlie  attraction  of  u<(ueous  va|*or  from 


the  air  during  tlie  night.  Tlie  most  fertile  soils 
possess  the  greatest  absorbing  iiower — thus 
does  the  absorbing  power  of  water  become  an 
indicator  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  effects 
of  tillage  in  improving  this  power  are  very  strik- 
ing. The  nature  of  the  sulisoil  influences  also 
In  a  great  degree  the  absorbing  and  retaining 
pow  er  of  the  surface  soil.  Since  commencing  to 
write  this  paper  1  have  examined  many  places  on 
pasture  land  where  moss  apjicars  in  excess,  and 
in  every  easel  found  the  subsoil  wet  to  satura- 
tion.    •  •  • 

"  At  Kingsweston,  near  Bristol,  I  saw  a  large 
old  pasture  field  cleaned  of  moss  by  one  applica- 
tion of  urine  from  a  tank  attaclied  to  the  hunting 
stables  at  that  place.  The  field  was  gone  over 
in  pieces  as  the  tank  filU.d,  and  after  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  the  quantity  of  worms  that 
came  to  the  surface  was  surprising.  Strong 
liquid  manure  will  prevent  moss  growing  to  any 
Iierceptible  extent.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best 
of  all  dry  manures  that  I  have  tried  to  subdue 
moss  and  increase  the  verdure.  I  have  decided 
proof  that  nitrate  of  soda,  in  combination  with 
earth,  will  improve  a  mossy  sward  to  a  degree 
that  requires  to  lie  seen  to  be  fairly  understood. 
By  the  application  of  manure  it  is  easy  forcing 
up  a  surface  herbage  for  a  season,  but  without 
taking  account  of  tlie  tillering  of  grasses,  such 
feeding  w  ill  have  but  a  limited  effect  in  prevent- 
ing moss  growth.  I  maintain  that  fresh  earth 
ought  to  be  a  chief  material  in  top-dressing  ex- 
hausted land ;  and  where  charred  earth  can  be 
had  in  conjunction,  the  improvement  will  prove 
most  decided.  To  any  one  acriuainted  with  soils 
and  the  nature  of  gi-asses  it  must  be  evident 
that  grasses,  by  their  growth,  gradually  exluuist 
tlie  soil  of  its  most  nutrient  parts,  aiul  that  those 
can  be  re-supplied  only  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
terials of  a  lasting  nature,  and  which  favors  the 
tillering  of  the  true  grasses.  Manures  must  be 
extremely  attenuated  to  enter  the  alisorbent 
vessels  of  grasses ;  powders  in  their  most  im- 
palpable forms  are  unable  to  do  so ;  they  must 
be  reduce<l  to  a  state  of  complete  solution  before 
this  can  be  effected.  Manures,  therefore,  can  act 
only  by  furnishing  solid  or  gaseous  mattera, 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  for  sucli 
substances  as  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  are 
soon  difl°u8et1  and  lost. 

"  All  my  exiieriencc  and  observations  lead  me 
to  recommend  fi-equent  toi>-dressing,  and  a  chief 
part  earth,  to  sust.aiii  grass  and  prevent  moss  in- 
creasing."— Gardeners'  Chronicle,  {Eng). 

■ ■  •  ■  —     -  - 

Thomas's  Smoothing  Barrow  and  Broad- 
cast Weeder. 


line  of  motion!     The    harrow  teeth   become  ^  i  lanting  by  this  same  Imnow.     After  planting' 
clogged  w  itli  weeds,  roots  and  rubbish,  so  as  to    and  befoie  the  corn  comes  up,  it  sliould  be  bar- 


iZX 


TuE  proper  pulverization  and  preparation  of 
ground  previous  to  seeding  or  planting,  lias  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  our  fami  prac- 
tice, and  as  stated  in  the  following  article,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Country  Gentleman,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  depend  much  on  the  common 
harrow. 

Thomas's  Smoothing  Harrow  is  tlie  first  real 
innovation  on  the  old  patterns,  and  we  have 
lieard  it  highly  spoken  of  by  tlKise  who  have 
used  it.  A  sample  can  be  seen  at  office  of  tlie 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  Phila.    The  article  says : 

"  Nearly  every  agricultural  implement  has 
been  greatly  improved — and  all  improvements 
have  been  in  tlie  same  direction — namely,  to 
decrease  the  size  and  improve  tlie  shaiie  of  the 
machine,  making  it  stronger,  using  lietter  mate- 
rials, as  steel  for  iron,  and  the  best  timber  for 
wooil  of  iioorer  quality.  Compare  tlie  bright 
steel  plows  with  those  in  use  twenty-five  yeare 
ago,  made  of  rough  iron !  But  the  harrow  is 
nearly  the  same  that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Some  clianges  have  been  made  in 
the  frame-work,  but  the  same  riule,  square, 
badly  formed  teeth  still.  Being  set  vertically  in 
tlie  frame,  they  move  through  the  grtmnd  with 
great  friction.  Think  of  the  diiriculty  in  placing 
the  mould-board  of  a  plow  at  liglit  angles  to  the 


resemble  the  accompanying  figure,  presenting  a 
face  two  to  four  feet  broad,  forcing  the  earth  all 
lumps  from  their  path,  with  but  little  pulver- 
izing action.  In  clean  fields,  and  in  a  sticky  or 
clayey  soil,  the  square  front  of  the  tooth  will 
form  a  sort  of  a  triangular  cushion  of  eaith, 
adding  greatly  to  the  friction  and  draught. 

"  Every  one  knows  how  much  better  work  a 
dean,  briglit  moidd- board  will  do  in  a  plow.  A 
harrow  will  be  just  as  much  better  when  the 
teeth  are  clean,  with  no  soil  to  adhere  to  them. 
I  have  become  satisfied  from  much  observation, 
that  a  harrow  cannot  pulverize  deeply,  but  must 
render  the  suiface  mellow  at\er  the  plow  has 
done  its  work.  The  small  teeth  will  cut  finer, 
and  if  round,  the  earth  will  not  accumulate 
uixin  them  as  with  square  faced  teeth.  The 
more  numerous  they  are  the  better  they  will 
stir  the  soil.  I  am  satisfied  that  steel  te«tli  will 
cut  better,  be  stronger,  dean  better,  and  b«; 
lighter  for  their  strength.  A  small  tooth  will 
cut  through  a  dod  that  a  large  tooth  w  ill  push 
aside. 

"  Among  the  different  implements  that  I  have 
tried,  the  one  that  has  done  the  best  work,  and 
come  the  nearest  to  all  the  requisitions  that  I 
have  mentioned,  is  Thomas's  Smoothing  Har- 
row in  its  new  form.  The  teeth  are  of  round 
steel,  point  backwards,  and  do  not  accumulate 
any  rubbish  or  gr.iss,  and  they  always  keep 
bright.  As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the  fric- 
tion is  only  one-quarter  of  that  of  common  har- 
row teeth,  so  that  more  than  twice  as  much 
may  be  put  into  a  harrow,  and  still  leave  light 
draught.  My  team  draws  one  very  easily,  with 
a  brc;idth  of  nine  feet.  The  three  hinged  parts 
make  this  large  breadth  tit  well  to  the  ground 
on  uneven  surfaces.  According  to  careful  ex- 
periments, I  find  the  steel  will  last  about  live 
times  as  long  as  iron. 


"    .!''  •.!.;;  :i:i.. ;.  •:,. 


"The  grejit  idea  is,  smiUl  teeth  working 
bright,  and  in  large  nnmlier,  so  as  to  have  great 
dividing  jiower.  [The  above  represents  tlie 
latest  form  of  this  Implement.] 

"  It  is  recommended  for  harrowing  wheat, 
oats  ami  barley,  and  for  brushing  the  surface  to 
receive  clover  see*!,  but  I  have  not  tried  it  for 
these  puriioses.  1  see  no  reason,  how  ever,  why 
it  should  not  increase  their  growth,  as  cultiva- 
tion is  useful  for  all  plants.  But  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  as  to  corn.  It  destroys 
the  tender  sur'a^e  wwds,  while  the  deeply-rooted 
corn  is  uninjured.  TIr!  fine  weeds  are  perfectly 
cleaned  out  from  among  the  hills,  the  crust  is 
broken  around  the  young  plants,  and  they  grow 
more  vigoroiusly.  To  obtain  the  best  results, 
liowever,  the  givund  should   be  prciiared  for 


rowed   again— then  again  when  it  is  an  inch 

high— and  so  on,  once  a  week  until  the  ciop  is 

too  large.     I  do  not  see  why  one  team  would 

not  keep  a  hundred  acres  of  corn  In  good  clean 

order,  on  ground  in  fair  condition,  with  a  new 

form  of  the  implement. 

"E.  W.  IIekendeen." 
"  Geneva,  N.  Y." 

■  •  ■     

GLACIAL   PERIOD    IN  AMERICA. 

Prof.  AoAssiz,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  says : 

"  The  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  range,  where 
ever  they  have  been  examined,  are  glacier-worn 
to  the  very  top,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few 
(xiints  ;  but  these  points  are  suffident  to  give  us 
date  for  the  comparison.  Mount  Washington, 
for  instance,  is  over  six  thousand  feet  high,  and 
the  rough,  unpolished  suiface  of  its  summit, 
covered  with  loose  fragments,  just  below  the  level 
of  which  come  to  an  end,  tells  us  that  it  lifted  its 
head  aLne  above  the  desolate  waste  of  ice  and 
snow.  In  this  region,  then,  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  six 
thousand  feet,  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  for,  wherever  the  mountains  are  mudi 
below  the  six  thousand  feet,  the  ice  seems  to 
have  passed  directly  over  them,  while  a  few 
peaks  rising  to  that  height  are  left  untouched, 
and  while  we  can  thus  sink  our  phnnmet  from 
tlie  summit  of  Blount  Washington  and  measure 
the  thickness  of  tlie  mass  of  ice,  we  have  no  len 
accurate  indication  of  its  extension  in  the  un- 
dulating line  marking  the  southern  tenuiuus  of 
the  drift. 

I  have  sliown  that  the  moraines  mark  tlie 
oscillations  of  the  glaciere  in  Europe.  Where 
sudi  accumulations  of  loose  materials  took  place 
at  its  terminus,  then  we  know  the  glacier  must 
have  held  its  ground  long  enough  to  allow  time 
tor  the  collection  of  these  debris.  In  the  same 
way  we  may  trace  the  southern  border  of  our 
ancient  ice  sheet  on  this  continent  by  the  limit 
of  the  boulders ;  beyond  that  line  it  evidently 
did  not  advance  as  a  solid  mass,  since  it 
ceased  to  transport  the  heavier  materials.  But 
as  soon  as  the  outskirts  of  tlie  ice  began  to  yield, 
and  to  flow  ofl  as  water,  the  higher  portions  of 
the  drift  were  swept  outward,  and  hence  we  fiud 
a  sheet  of  finer  drift  deposit,  sand  and  gravel, 
more  or  less  distindly  stratified,  carried  to  greater 
or  less  distances,  and  fading  into  tlie  southern 
States,  where  it  mingles  with  the  most  receut 
river  deposits. 

One  naturally  asks,  what  was  the  use  of  this 
great  engine  set  at  work  ages  ago  to  grind,  fur- 
row, and  knead  over,  as  it  were,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ?  We  have  our  answer  in  the  fertile 
soil  which  spreads  over  the  temperate  regions 
of  tlie  globe.  The  glacier  was  God's  first  plow, 
and  when  the  ice  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  it  left  it  prepared  for  the  hand  of  the  hus- 
baiidnirin.  Tlie  hard  surface  of  tlie  rocks  was 
ground  to  pow  der,  tlie  elements  of  the  soil  were 
mingled  in  fair  proportions,  granite  was  carried 
into  the  lime  regions,  lime  was  mingled  with 
the  more  arid  and  unprodudive  granite  districts, 
and  a  soil  was  prepared  fit  for  the  agricultural 
uses  of  man.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  be- 
lieve that  God  did  not  shroud  tlie  world  He  had 
made,  in  snow  and  Ice,  witliout  a  purpose,  and 
that  this,  like  many  other  operations  of  his  provi- 
dence, seemingly  destiiictive  and  chaotic  in  its 
first  effeds,  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  beneficence 
and  order." 


til 


H:?"  At  Macon,  (ieorgia,  a  cotton  factory  is  in 
eredion  tliat  is  said  to  be  designed  on  a  greater 

j  scde  of  magnitude  than  any  otlier  in  tlie  workl. 
At  Stonewall,  in  Mississippi,  manufadories  aie 
already  completed  of  great  extent.    I'he  mouii- 

I  tain  region  of  South   Carolina  is  alive   with 

.  large  fadorics. 
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BOOFS  OF  TOUNQ  ANIMALS. 


Wb  saw  recently  an  instance  of  the  ill  efl'ects 
resulting  from  the  neglect  to  slmiten  the  exces- 
sively long  hofjfs  of  tli«  young  liorses.  A  colt 
with  unusually  long  hoofs,  had  in  his  play 
stepped  uiwn  some  hard  sulwtance,  and  broken 
off  tlie  front  jart  of  the  hoof  of  one  fo(jt  to  the 
quick.  Tlie  accident  was  attended  with  some 
bleeding,  and  excessive  lameness,  the  poor  fellow 
being  unwilling  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground. — 
Ten  minutes  work  would  have  9av(?d  the  ani- 
mal much  ])ain,  and  tlie  owner  mi^ht  have  had 
the  profit  of  lliree  montlis  grow  tli,  instead  of 
liaving  it  ai-restcd  for  tliat  iicriod. 

But  the  occasional  breaking  of!"  a  part  of  the 
Ix>of,  is  but  a  tiifle  wlien  c«>mpared  with  other 
mischiefs  rc^iiJling  from  the  same  cause.  When 
the  toe  is  too  long,  the  strain  on  the  fetlock  joint 
is  greatly  increased,  and  permanent  iiyury  to 
the  susi)ensary  ligament  of  the  foot  otlen  follows. 
Young  horses  freipiently  have  wind-galls,  and 
other  evidences  of  sprains,  before  they  are  put 
to  work,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  of  a  hundred, 
these  are  where  shortening  of  the  toe  has  been 
neglected.  On  some  gravelly  and  stony  lauds, 
and  hard  roads,  lliclioots  will  wear  fiist  enough, 
as  nature  evidently  intended  they  should;  but 
if  Ik>i:scs  are  kept  on  good  smooth  turf,  their 
feet  roast  be  kept  short  by  aiiiiicial  weans. — 
Ohio  Fanner. 


AMERICAN   SUMAC. 


SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 


"Thk  entire  consumption  of  sumac  in  tlie 
United  States  in  IWJ  aggregates  over  10,000 
tons  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  domestic  produc- 
tion was  about  5,000  tons,  of  which  3,500  tons 
were  prepared  in  Virginia.  The  increasing  eon- 
sumption  is  indicated  in  an  increased  supply  of 
tlie  domestic  article,  only  a  small  amount  having 
beeu  exported.  Tlw  vidue  of  the  sumac  im- 
ported, compared  with  other  articles,  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  fact  that,  in  a  list  of  281  articles  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  imported  in  18()0  at  the  iiort 
of  New  York,  sumac  stands  iifteentli  in  ag- 
gregate value,  l)eing  exceeded  only  by  the  various 
acids,  Peruvian  bark,  i)leaching  powders,  brim- 
stone, cochineal,  cream  of  tartar,  garancine,  in- 
digo, madder,  olive  oil,  opium,  the  various  paints, 
soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  best  mill  for  grinding  sumac  costs  about 
$3,000. 

"  Where  the  sumac  shrub  is  cultivated,  as  in 
Sicily,  it  Is  cut  off  entire,  a  little  al»ove  ground, 
after  one  year's  growth,  and  the  leaves  threshed 
off  when  sufficiently  dry.    Shoots  put  forth  from 
the  roots  about  the  stump,  furnishing  leaves  for 
a  succeeding  harvest.     The  shrub  is  propagated 
by  planting  s«!Ctions  of  the  root,  usually  in  rows 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  cultivation  with  the 
plow  or  hoe.    It  may  be  grown  from  seed,  which 
shoidd  be  soaked  well  Ijefore  planting,  in  order 
to    induce  a  more    rapid    germination ,'    and 
whether  roots  or  seeds  are  planted,  it  should  Ije 
done  previous  to  the  rHJny  season  of  tlie  year,  to 
give  tlie  starting  i)lanls  the  benefit  of  sufficient 
moisture.      In   the  United  States,   where   the 
sumac  has  never  beeu  cultivated  for  use,  its 
leaves  are  gathered  by  stripping  or  beating  them 
from  llie  shrub,  at  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  apiiearance  of  autiunn  frosts.    The 
kaves  are  collected   in   a   manner  most   con- 
venient,  and  aft<;r  being  dried  and  separated 
from  the  branches  and  twigs,  are  delivcretl  at 
tlie  mills  in  the  fall,  tlie  average  price  pjud  for 
tliera  being  $1.75.  i)er  100  pounds.     •  •  •  • 

"  The  high  estimation  of  our  native  sumac 
and  its  increased  demand  have  convinced  manu- 
facturers that  cultivation  of  tlie  shnib  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  give  the  needed  supply.  As 
the  sumac  possesses  remarkable  vitality,  and 
flourishes  upon  the  poorest  soil,  its  cidtivatlon 
may  and  probably  will  become  a  profitable 
branch  of  agricultural  industry."— ^(/r/cwWin-a/ 
Report. 


The  endeavoi-s  to  prove  that  living  animal- 
cidoe,  or  plants,  can  be  produced  by  the  simple 
action  of  tlie  jihysical  forces  on  the  proper  ma- 
terial, without  the  need  of  previous  spores  or 
germs,  are  unremitting.  Some  very  popular 
theories  demand  such  proof,  and,  in  fact,  need 
it  very  liadly,  so  tliat  diligence  in  the  search  is 
firtmipUid  by  ardent  desire  on  the  jKirt  of  men 
wlio  have  ctmmiitted  themselves  to  bold  prfJiihe- 
cies  in  the  name  of  science.  No  one  could  need 
such  a  demonstration  more  than  Prof.  IIuxi.ey, 
to  sustain  his  views  concerning  the  origin  of  life ; 
and  yet  he,  in  a  full  rehearsal  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  this  matter  down  to  the  latest  experi- 
ments, is  obliged  to  concede  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  yet  been  proven,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  points  exactly  the  other  way. 
An  infusion  of  hay,  left  oi^en  to  tlie  air,  will  in 
a  short  time  be  swarming  with  infusoria.  If  it 
is  lioiled,  however,  and  sealed  from  contact  with 
the  air,  or  if  a  jiliig  of  c«)tton  strains  the  air,  or 
even  if  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  it 
have  to  pass  through  a  bent  tube  from  Iwlow 
upward,  the  infusion  will  produce  no  life;  while 
the  free  admission  of  air  will  immediately  bring 
life  in  the  same  liquid.  Exiieiiments  have  been 
tried  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  seem  to  show 
to  any  reasonable  mind  that  certain  spores  or 
germs  pervade  tlie  atmosiihere,  which  are  essen- 
tiid  to  the  development  of  tliis  kind  of  life. — 
Whenever  the  air  is  purified  of  everything  but 
its  proiier  gases,  the  result  is  uniformly  negative. 
Whatever  the  essentiid  constituent  is,  it  has  not 
the  ability  to  rise  and  pass  through  a  tube  bent 
downward;  it  is  also  destroyed  by  heat,  and 
sifted  out  by  cotton.  Furthermore,  cotton 
which  has  been  used  for  this  piupose,  shows 
afterward  under  the  microscojie,  collections  of 
the  bodies  which  aie  supjiosed  to  be  germs.  So 
constant  is  the  result,  that  any  announcements 
of  successful  experiments  to  the  contrary  are  at 
once  suspected  as  fidlacies,  through  some  im- 
perfection of  ajiparatus. — Exchange. 

—^»-  •  ^      - 

Waate  of  Liquora  of  Paper  Mills. 

The  American  Wood  Pajier  Company,  at 
Manayunk,  Philad'a,  have  introduced   an  im- 
portant feature  into  their  works,  in  saving  tlie 
waste  alkali  solutions.    It  is  said  that  eighty-five 
l>er  cent,  of  the  original  alkali  employed  is  reco- 
vered.   The  spent  lifjuor  is  conducted  from  the 
pulp  lioiler  into  a  suitable  reservoir,  wliere  it  is 
pumjx'd  up  into  evajxirating  furnaces.    These 
furnaces  aie  constructed  accoriling  to  a  patent 
granted  to  Messrs.  Keen  &  IJurgess,  in  18(>5. 
They  are  of  great  length,  and  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  a  building  resembling  a  locomotive 
slie<l,  and  all   communicate  with  one  central 
chimney.    A  poweiful  draft  can-ies  the  hot  gases 
of  combustion  over  and  under  tlie  evaporating 
lians,  and  the  water  is  thus  rapidly  carricil  off. 
Tlie  alkali  is  finally  transferred  to  the  calcining 
furnaces,  where  it  is  brought  to  a  condition 
suitable  for  mixing  with  a  fresh  portion,  prepa- 
ratory to  lieiiig  used  again.    In  the  manufacture 
of  pajM^r  from  straw  the  stock  is  aUo  lioiled  in 
caustic  soda  lye  under  pressure,  and  in  most 
establLshments  the  impure  black  liquor  is  thrown 
away.    The  soda  extracts  silica  and  gluten  from 
the  straw,  and  thus  forms  a  very  weak  and  im- 
pure soluble  glass.    It  has  been  proposed  by 
some  manufacturers  to  evaporate  the  solution 
and  economize  the  soluble  glass  and  the  extra 
alkali;  but  the  expense  of  the  evaporation  has 
deterred  most  of  the  larger  establishments  from 
attempting  to  make  llie  saving.     It  would  be 
well   for  such  iiaper  manufacturers  as  deal   in 
large  quantities  of  alkali,  to  try  the  Manayunk 
process  descril)ed  alxne.     If  soila  were  a  sub- 
tance  that  coidd  be  thrown  down  from  a  solution 
by  precipitation,  it  wouhl  lie  an  easy  matter  to 
s.ive  it,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  re-agent 
with  which  it  can  be  combined  for  this  pur]x«e, 
aiid  we  are  com]ieUed  to  have  recoiu-se  to  evapo- 


rntion.  The  use  of  the  spent  alkali  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  has  been  tried,  and  if  potash  had 
been  employed  instejid  of  soda  the  results  would 
be  favorable  where  the  expense  of  transportation 
did  not  destroy  all  the  profit,  but  as  soda  is  now 
considered  by  many  authorities  as  actually  dele- 
terious to  the  growth  of  plants,  this  applica- 
tion of  the  spent  alkali  of  the  paper  mills  cannot 
be  recommended.  The  soluble  silica  would  be 
of  great  value  in  agriculture  if  it  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  alkali,  but  this  separation  is 
not  feasililc.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  lime 
used  in  the  vats  to  render  the  soda  ash  caustic 
slioidd  not  be  put  uixjii  land,  and  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  it  is  made  at  many  country  mills. — iSct- 
entific  American. 


AMERICAN  BEESTVAX. 


Toi'CHixo  the  demand  for  American  bees- 
wax and  its  annual  consumption  in  Europe,  A. 
S.  Machae,  of  Liverpool,  writes  : 

"  As  an  instance  of  tlie  consumption,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  European  palace  alone  is 
said  to  burn  ten  thousand  wax  candles  nightly ! 
The  method  of  lighting  them  i.s  ingeiuous. — 
The  respective  apartments  being  prepared  with 
the  candles,  an  inflammable  and  scented  web- 
like link  (gun-cotton)  runs  from  wick  to  wick. 
Immediately  one  end  of  the  link  is  lit,  the  flame 
flashes  round  the  connecting  wax  lights  with 
lightning  rapidity,  and  in  a  moment  they  are  all 
sinuiltaneously  inflamed.  As  tlie  link  consumes 
and  lights  each  candle,  an  agreeable  scent  is 
emitted,  and  the  apartments  at  once,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  are  not  only  illuminated,  but 
perfectly  refreshed  and  iierfumed,  as  if  by  magic. 

"  American  apiarists  are,  p«;rhaps,  not  aware 
of  the  enormous  comsumption  of  the  above  arti- 
cle in  Europe,  and  the  pre-eminent  value  of  the 
United  States  supply.  Indeiiendently  of  the 
very  large  yield  of  mineral  ami  vegetable  waxes, 
England  alone  must  consume  some  2,000  tons 
a  year,  to  the  value  of  $2,200,000.  Its  w  orth  is 
assessed  by  color,  purity,  and  melting  point,  and 
the  latter  process  readily  exposes  adulteration  or 
foreign  matter." 

Bairtj  Bcpartment. 


commodating  husband,  w  hich  we  class  among 
women's  rights,  and  which  they  most  certainly 
are  entitled  to,  the  work  of  a  spiing-house  is  not 
necessarily  very  exposing  to  the  females  of  a 
family. 

Our  correspondent  R.,  from  Chestnut  Level, 
Montgomeiy  county,  seems  to  have  had  his  dairy 
work,  before  croquet  times,  done  chiefly  by  his 
two  daughters ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  A  very  common  plan  in  this  section  is  to 
have  a  tenant  house  over  the  spring  house,  or 
very  near  it,  where  a  man  and  his  wife  reside. 
The  man  works  on  the  farm,  and  the  wife,  with 
some  help  at  milking  times,  undertakes  the 
whole  dairy  business,  receiving  for  iiay  so  much 
per  pound,  usually  from  3  to  4  cents. 

The  owner  of  the  farm  has  then  only  to  back 
his  dearborn  up  to  the  spring  house  once  or  twice 
a  week,  when  the  butter,  already  packed  in  tubs, 
arranged  as  is  customary  here,  with  areceptable 
for  ice  in  the  middle  or  at  either  end,  is  loaded 
for  market  or  the  railroad  station,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  plan  involves  no  trouble  to  the 
fanuer's  own  family,  and  the  tenant  also  does 
well  by  it.  The  principle  would  seem  to  be 
correct,  that  the  fertility  of  a  farm  is  kept  up  by 
consuming  the  produce  upon  it,  rather  than  by 
selling  all  off.  This  would  make  butter  or 
cheese  dairying  less  exhausting  than  milk,  in 
the  one  case  milk,  and  in  the  other  whey,  going 
to  the  pigs  and  making  manure. 


"WINTER  MILK. 


Which  la  the  Most  Profitable,  Butter, 
Bdilk,  or  Cheese? 

This  question,  w  Inch  has  of  latter  time  been 
pretty  w  idely  discussed,  c;ui  only  lie  settled  de- 
finitely and  properly  by  every  fanner  for  him- 
self, taking  into  view  his  own  particular  location 
and  surrounding  circumstances.  The  situation 
of  a  man's  own  family  in  respect  to  labor,  and 
whether  this  is  to  come  from  within  or  without, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question ;  and 
in  determining  the  relative  profit,  there  is  one 
|X)iiit  which  we  think  has  lieen  somewhat  over- 
looked. If  a  butter  dairy  is  adopted,  requiring 
some  one  to  go  to  market  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  week,  it  will  Ije  found  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  up  and  send  in  many  articles 
which  wouhl  otherwise  lie  of  no  account;  a  lew 
extra  hea<ls  of  cabbage,  a  few  bunch(>s  of  lieets 
or  asparagus,  a  few  pounds  of  cherries,  two  or 
three  dozen  eggs,  poulti^,  p<'ars,  apples,  etc., 
could  easily  lie  siuired,  wouhl  never  be  missed, 
and  augment  the  year's  annual  receipts  by  seve- 
ral hundred  (k)llars. 

We  think  lliese  should  fairly  go  into  and  lie 
made  a  portion  of  the  profits  connected  w  ith  a 
butter  dairy. 

Tlien  there  is  also  to  be  added  the  profit  from 
feeding  milk  to  the  pigs.  This  makes  manure 
for  the  fann,  and  is  a  very  material  and  impor- 
tant source  of  pi-ofit  over  that  of  a  purely  milk 
dairy.  It  is  said  that  tlic  latter  can  be  put 
through  with  men's  lalx)r  only,  saving  the  farm- 
er's wife  and  daughters  from  the  exposures  of 
dairy  business.  liy  having  the  milking  done 
by  men  and  boys,  and  with  an  obliging  and  ac- 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
The  Best  Feed  for  Milch  Cows. 

Ei>.  Practical  Fakmek  : 

I  notice  your  Agricultural  Society  In  Phila- 
delphia discussed  at  its  last  meeting  the  question 
of  what  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows — for  milk, 
for  butter,  and  for  cheese.  I  am  sorry  the  report 
is  so  meagre  as  to  wliat  was  said,  the  reportei-s 
for  tlie  city  papers,  only  informing  us  of  some 
experiments  made  by  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  they  favor  us  with  nothing  said  by  othera, 
and  little  of  what  he  said.  Substantially  his 
statement  was  what  lie  had  found  a  mixture  of 
corn  meal  with  wheat  or  rye  meal  and  coarse 
wlieat  bran,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
bran,  with  one-third  of  the  other  two  in  ahiout 
equal  proportions,  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  a 
day  to  each  cow,  with  an  average  of  ten  pounds 
of  hay,  the  best  food  for  a  butter  dairy. 

This  was  for  a  butter  dairy  only  ;  if  it  could 
be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  dairymen,  on 
what  food  they  may  most  economically  and 
profitably  feed  their  cows,  getting  most  ficm 
them,  and  keeping  them  in  health  and  vig»  r, 
many  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  would  be 
saved  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  countiy. 
Among  the  farmers  who  take  your  paper 
(there  must  be  many  of  great  experience,)  will 
not  some  of  them  give  it  to  us  For  myself, 
having  but  moderate  experience  and  that  of  a 
butter  dairy,  I  decline  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  Pi-esident  of  your  Society,  uiifcss  I  can 
learn  of  some  better  system.  I  know  faiTners 
who  give  liabitually  twice  this  amount,  and  I 
have  read  of  one  in  New  England  who  feeds 
six  quarts  of  cotton  seed  meal,  four  of  corn  meal, 
and  four  of  bran,  per  day,  sometimes.  If  we 
coidd  only  learn  the  result  of  such  feeding  on  a 
good  herd  for  a  few  years,  it  woidd  be  useful.  I 
read  constantly  in  your  and  other  agricultural 
papers,  of  systems  of  feeding  compared  w  ith 
which  anything  I  know  of  is  starvation,  but  I 
never  see  the  results  of  this,  does  it  pay  ?  Every 
farmer  would  feed  high  if  he  got  it  liack  with  a 
profit ;  It  is  tlie  disastrous  failures  of  high  farm- 
ing, and  extravagant  feeding,  that  deter  men  of 
moderate  means  from  launching  out.  If  men  of 
large  means,  who  make  costly  experiments,  and 
succeed,  would  only  give  tlieir  brethren  the  data 
—how  much  and  what  they  feed,  tlie  cost  and 
flie  profit  jier  cow,  and  this  if  possible,  for  more 
than  a  year,  such  corresjiondents  would  be  really 
public  Ixinefactois.  RrsTiCL'8. 


TiiosiAS  Whitakek,  of  Needham,  Mass., 
gives  his  method  of  treating  strx'k  in  winter, 
and  its  results  as  follows :  In  winter  I  go  to 
the  barn  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
rather  sooner,  perhaps,  than  a  good  many  men  I  jar  No.  1 


Next  day  these  rennets  are  rubbed  out  and 

placed  in  jar  No.  2,  with  whey  and  salt. — 

The  third  day  the  rennets  in  No.  '^  are  rubbe<l 
out  and  placed  in  jar  No.  3,  w  ith  whey  and  salt, 

and  those  in  No.  1  are  placed  in  jiu-  No.  2,  and 

the  same  number  of  fresh  rennets  are  placed  in 


would  like  to  go.  I  give  each  cow  a  small  hand- 
ful of  hay,  and  then  go  to  grooming  them  just 
the  same  as  I  should  a  horse— first,  the  curry 
comb,  then  the  corn  broom  brush,  and  then  the 
hair  brush— keeping  them  supplied  w  ith  hay,  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  for  about  an  hour. — 
Then  the  boy  milks.  At  night  we  fill  a  pork 
barrel  with  cut  hay  with  which  we  mix  half  a 
peck  of  cotton  seed  meal,  .and  half  a  peck  of 
shoits.  Upon  this  mixture  we  pour  hot  water, 
and  cover  with  an  air-tight  lid.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  pour  on  more  hot  water,  and  after  milk- 
ing this  is  given  to  the  cows ;  at  eight  o'clock 
tliey  are  turned  out  to  water ;  at  noon,  when 
the  boys  come  from  school,  they  are  fed  with 
hay,  and  at  four  o'clock  a  little  more  hay ;  they 
are  then  turned  out  to  water.  After  w  hich  they 
are  fed  each  a  pailfid  of  mangolds,  rutabagas 
and  carrots  cut  fine;  then  cleaned  and  milked, 
they  each  have  about  two  quarts  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  corn  meal  and  shorts — equal  quanti- 
ties of  each ;  upon  this  boiling  water  is  juiured. 


The  outlay  for  200  lbs,  being  nearly  ten  times  !  of  them  gave  me  one  swarm  annually  while  I 
iis  great  in  the  last  instance  as  in  tlie  first.  j  kept  them,  and  not  one  pound  of  surplus;  one 

4.  But  the  difference  is  not  in  the  harvestere,  j  gave  me  twelve  jiounds  of  surj)lu«  and  no  sw  arm. 


We  now  use  the  liquid  from  jar  No.  1  each 
day,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  out  the  rennets 
and  putting  them  in  the  other  jais  as  before, 
and  dipping  the  same  quantity  of  liquid  as  used 
from  jar  Na  3  to  jar  No,  2,  and  fiom  jar  No.  2 
to  jar  No  1,  each  day  putting  the  same  num- 
ber of  rennets,  into  jar  No.  1,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  w  hey  and  salt  in  jar  No  3.  The 
rennets  in  jar  No.  3  are  rubbed  out  and  re- 
moved every  few  days. — Ohio  Farmer. 

■    ♦    m 

COLORING  BUTTER. 

A  communication  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
from  Prof.  C.  C.  Camiwei.!-,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, containing  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
several  samples  of  annatto  sent  him  for  that 
puri»o8e  by  the  club.  Tlie  samples  were  collect- 
ed late  last  season  by  the  lleruld  reporter,  from 
some  of  the  finest  fa(*tories  in  Herkimer  txiunty. 
This  analysis  shows  that  not  one  of  the  sam- 
ples was  pure  annatto,  but  that  every  one  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  inorganic  matter. 
Cojiiier  was  found  in  nearly  every  sample;  and 


in  one.  Prof.  Camiwei.l  thought  he  discovered 
to  which  cold  water  is  added  enough  to  fill  a  pail,  |  ai'senic,  though  the  sample  w^is  not  sufficiently 

large  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  positive  conclu- 


with  a  little  salt ;  after  this  a  little  more  hay, 
and  tljey  are  left  for  the  night. 

And  now  for  the  result.  We  sell  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  quarts  of  milk  a  month  ;  in 
November  we  sold  fifty-seven  pounds  of  butter, 
in  Decemlier  we  shall  sell  about  the  same  quan- 
tity, besides  what  we  have  for  family  use.  This 
is  from  two  cows  and  a  heifer  tliat  was  two  years 
oKI  last  April,  and  calved  the  first  of  May ;  the 
other  last  September.  We  made  butter  all  last 
winter,  and  shall  make  it  all  this  winter.  It 
fiays  betttir  to  make  butter  in  winter  than  sum- 
mer. Churning  has  never  exceeded  half  an 
hour,  aud  generally  inside  of  that  time.  The 
milk  is  not  scalded,  but  the  cream  before  churn- 
ing is  bi-ought  to  a  temperature  of  about  sixty 
dciiiees. — Canada  Fanner. 


HOW  PREMIUM  CHEESE  IS  MADE. 


At  the  last  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural SK'iety  the  premium  on  clieese  was 
awarded  to  that  ina»le  at  Dr.  Wiuoiix'-  factory, 
Whitesboro',  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  was  stated  by  the  pro- 
prietor iis  follows : 

The  night's  milk  is  drawn  into  the  vats  and 
cooled  to  05  deg.  The  morning's  milk  is  run 
into  the  vat,  and  the  whole  heated  to  84  deg., 
when  tlie  rennet  and  annatto  are  stirred  in. — 
As  soon  as  the  coagulated  milk  will  break 
smoothly  over  the  finger  and  before  it  is  very 
hard,  cut  and  cross  cut,  but  rather  coarsely. — 
Heat  by  «lry  steam  to  06  or  08  (k>g. ;  in  tlie 
meantime,  stir  with  rakes  to  prevent  packing. 
I^et  it  remain  until  the  whey  is  slightly  acid. — 
Draw  off  the  wiiey  and  pack  tlie  curd  on  each 
tide  of  the  vat  to  drain,  air,  and  acidify. 

Next  cut  tlie  curd  in  square  pieces  and  re- 
verse those  next  to  the  si»le  of  the  vat,  placing 
the  olliers  on  tliem  also  reversed.  When  the 
curd  is  quite  acid  pass  it  rapidly  through  a  curd 
mill,  using  steam  jiower,  and  immediately  salt  it, 
using  from  two  to  two-and-a-quarter  pounds  of 
salt  to  one  hundred  iwunds  of  curd,  thoroughly 
incorporating  the  salt,  and  put  to  press  directly. 
Press  twenty-four  houi-s  and  remove  to  the 
curing  hou.se  turning  daily  fur  three  weeks,  and 
then  every  other  day. 

To  prepare  rennet,  three  earthen  jars  are  pro- 
cured, numliered  and  placed  in  a  line,  tliree 
days  before  tlie  preiiaration  is  needed.  In  num- 
ber one,  as  many  rennets  are  placed  as  are 
found  by  experience  to  lx»  neeiled  each  day, 
which  Ls  about  one  gooil  rennet  for  one  vat  of 
milk  of  4,000  pounds.  A  small  quantity  of  sour 
whey,  and  onu-Iialf  pint  of  salt  is  placed  in  tlie 
same  jar. 


sion.  The  p(?rcentaee  of  orcanic  matter  was 
found  to  vary  from  43  to  71  parts  in  the  sum  of 
100  parts.  Professor  Caluwei-l  distinctly 
states,  however,  that  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  this  organic  matter  is  annatto. 
There  aie  many  organic  substani'es  that  are 
commonly  used  for  adulterating  this  cxiloring 
matter.  The  analysis,  therefore,  shows  that  in 
using  annatto,  duirynien  are  always  putting  into 
their  cheese  an  impure  substance,  and  apparent- 
ly substantiates  the  jiosition  taken  by  the  club 
some  time  since,  that  the  use  of  annatto  in 
coloring  cheese  or  butter,  is  generally  injurious, 
oftentimes  poisonous,  and  never  beneficial. — 
Utica  Herald, 

We  commend  the  above  to  the  attention  of 
our  dairymen,  and  esjiecially  also  of  the  city 
purchasers  of  pound  butter.  If  the  latter  did 
not  require  btittcr  In  miJwinter  to  look  as  yel- 
low as  butter  in  midsummer,  farmers  would  not 
use  annatto.  A  mixlure  of  CJuernsey  or  Jersey 
cows  through  the  herd,  the  juice  from  gratings 
of  carrots,  mixed  w  ith  a  little  warm  milk,  and 
intrixluced  into  the  cream  before  churning,  and 
the  feeding  of  carrots  or  sugar  heists  to  the  cows 
immediately  after  milking,  will  all  tend  to  slight- 
ly color  winter  butter  and  please  the  eye  of  tlie 
customer;  but  a  deep  ycUow  color  in  winter  is 
unnatural,  and  is  usually  prmluced  by  dye-stufls 
like  annatto. 

The  ^piari|» 

For  the  rrnctical  t'arracr. 
VALUE  OF  BEES. 

A  hive  of  liees  that  w  ill  give  200  lbs.  of  sur- 
plus honey  in  lioxes,  is  worth  more  than  twenty 
hives  of  bees  that  give  an  aggregate  of  200  !!». 

1st,  It  is  much  less  care  and  trouble  to  watch 
and  attend  uiion  one  colony  of  bees  than  uix>n 
twenty. 

2d,  The  one  colony  consumes  but  little  more 
than  one-twentiftli  of  the  honey  in  the  keeper's 
field  that  the  twenty  consume.  He  must  be  a 
poor  economist  who  employs  laborers  to  gather 
his  harvest,  that  will  consume  six-sevenths  of 
'  his  harvest,  while  with  other  laborers  he  might 
secure  two-thirds  of  it,  instead  of  one-seventh. 

3d,  His  honey  costs  him  more  than  ten  times 
as  much  by  the  pound,  omitting  boxes,  by  the 
20  hives,  as  by  the  one. — 

One  swarm  of  bees $    5.00 

One  hive 0-00 


but  in  the  implements  employed  for  their  use. 
The  average  streugtli  of  the  twenty  colonies 
might  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  one  that  gave 
as  much  surplus  as  the  20;  but  they  were  sup- 
plied with  so  little  store-room  that  almost  the 
fii-st  eflorts  of  the  season  of  labor  was  given  to 
search  for  a  new  home  and  preparations  for  re- 
moval. This  occtipied  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  harvest,  and  so  diverted  tlieir  attention  from 
harvesting,  that  the  season  was  devoted  to  re- 
moval and  to  supply  home  stores.  The  surplus 
boxes  were  neglected,  and  only  an  average  of 
10  lbs.  secured  for  such  surplus,  and  most  of 
that  from  buckwheat  or  whatever  blossoms  give 
the  late  honey. 

The  one  colony,  with  no  loss  of  time  in  seek- 
ing a  new  home,  or  preparation  for  removal,  put 
all  its  energies  in  collecting  and  storing  honey, 
in  the  abundant  room  given  it,  and  gives  to  the 
keeper  200  lbs.  of  surplus  honey. 

My  progress  in  surplus  has  been  to  tlie  point 
I  hoiied  to  reach  at  the  commencement  of  my 
exiieriments :— in  1860,  100  lbs.;  in  1807,174 
lbs. ;  in  1870, 200  lbs.  In  18U0  I  placed  swarms 
in  my  first  four  Eureka  hives.  In  18G7  the  four 
gave  besides,  four  new  swarms  and  an  average 
of  125  Ujs.  of  surplus.  In  1870  my  four  best 
gave  5C0  lbs,,  an  average  of  140  lbs.  With  the 
same  hive  others  may  do  belter  than  I  have 
done. 

He  who  has  the  20  colonies  of  swarms,  if  he 
will  pljit-e  them  in  the  hive  in  which  they  will 
do  as  well  as  mine  have,  may  instead  of  200 
lbs.,  secure  2,000  lbs.    It  is  worth  trying  for. 

A  circuliu-  will  be  sent  to  any  one  ou  receipt 
of  adda*ss  and  stamp,  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 

jAi<PKB  HaZEN. 

— , ^  ♦•^^^" — ■ 

SURPLUS   HONEY. 


Outlay  for  200  lbs $  11.00 

20  hives  at  $1 .00  each  is $  20.00 

20  swarms  at  $5.00  each  is 100.00 


Outlay  for  200  lbs $120.00 


The  first  object  in  imixirtance  of  the  apiarian, 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  surplus 
honey  of  the  liest  quality,  and  in  the  best  shape 
to  preserve  for  use  and  for  tlie  market.  Honey 
from  white  clover  has  generally  been  considered 
of  the  best  quality ;  and  stored  in  small  boxes, 
with  glass  sides,  the  most  accejitable  shape  for 
market.  It  follows  that  he  who  secures  tlie 
greatest  amount  of  white  honey  in  smidl  boxes 
from  each  colony  of  l»ees,  is  the  most  successful 
apiarian.  This  success  must  «lepend  much  upon 
the  hive  he  uses  and  the  course  lie  pursues  in 
its  use. 

The  first  and  most  Imjxirtant  division  of 
classes  of  hives  relates  to  size,  large  and  small. 
The  increase  of  colonies  by  natural  swanning, 
depends  much  upon  the  size  of  tlie  hive.  Mr. 
QriNBY,  in  his  work,  writing  upon  the  size  of 
hives,  says  of  tw  o  large  ones :  "  Swarms  issuing 
from  such  hives  w  ill  not  be  proportioiiably  large, 
an<l  issue  but  wltloni."  He  reccmimends,  north 
of  41"  latitude,  2,000  cubic  inches.  Tlie  colo- 
nies in  such  hives  will,  in  favorable  seasons, 
send  out  from  one  to  three  or  four  colonies.  If 
the  boxes  are  placed  uixin  its  top  early  in  the 
season,  they  will  sometimes  fill  lliem  with  white 
honey;  but  fi-equently  neglect  them  entirely,  as  j  jacking  a  fraction 


I  think  be<'-keeping  in  such  hives  could  not  be 
profitable  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

2.  Large  hives.    With  this  class  of  hives,  to  be 
successful.  It  is  necessary  that  the  room  for  the 
storing  of  the  surplus  honey  should  Ik'  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  breeding  aiiartment,  with 
ready  access  by  the  bees ;  and  it  should  be  as 
near  as  may  he  of  capacity  to  store  all  the 
white  surplus  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.     These  three  conditions 
fully  met — 1st.    An  apartment  for  breeding  and 
wintering  fully  sufficient  for  those  purposes,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  hive ;  2d.  Boxes  of  capa- 
city as  above  described,  for  surplus,  arranged 
upon  the  sides  and  top  of  the  central  apartment ; 
3d.  These  boxes  in  such  intimate  connection 
with  the  central  apartment,  that  the  workers 
pass  into  them  as  fieely  from  the  outer  sheet  of 
comb  in  the  central  aiiartment — and  we  have 
the  most  important  elements  of  success.    Bars 
upon  the  top  of  the  central  apartment,  give  im- 
l>ortant  advantages  over  a  board  upon  its  top 
with  holes  bored  through  for  the  passage  of  the 
bees  to  the  boxes.     ^Movable  frames  give  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  bars,  in  several 
operations  sometimes  desirable  to  be  peiformed. 
But  the  great  element  of  success  is  room  enough 
in  the  right  shape. 

Where  the  fore-named  conditions  can  be 
found  in  the  most  complete  and  simple  manner, 
I  think  we  shall  have  the  best  hive.  I  com- 
menced my  experiments  in  the  business  in  1800, 
the  year  in  which  I  completed  the  seventieth 
year  of  my  life.  Since  that  time  I  have  made 
frequent  changes  in  some  parts  of  tlie  hive,  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  and  bring  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  possible  the  conditions  above  named. 
In  my  early  experiments,  I  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing 100  pounds  of  surplus  from  one  hive.  In 
1807, 1  reache<l  174  pounds  of  surplus  from  one 
hive.  In  the  past  season,  1870,  from  one  hive 
I  have  taken  200  pounds  in  boxes,  and  they 
apjiear  to  be  well  supplied  with  w  inter  stores. 

I  have  had  opportunity,  the  past  season,  to 
test  the  superiority  of  colonies  that  cast  swarms, 
and  those  that  are  practically  non-swarmers 
frrmi  choice,  yet  heiillhy  and  strong.  I  con- 
structeil  some  new  hivt«  in  the  spring,  which  I 
wished  to  try  by  way  of  exiieriment,  and  sliaded 
but  a  small  i>art  of  my  old  colonies.  The  re- 
sult was  that  of  my  twenty  old  colonies,  fifteen 
cnst  swarms  and  five  cast  no  swarm.  From 
tlic  five  that  cast  no  swarm,  I  took  in  lioxes  629 
poiuids — an  average  of  120  pounds  neaily. — 
From  the  fifteen  tliat  cast  swarms,  and  from 
tlieir  swarms,  I  took  454  jiounds — making  an 
average  for  the  fifteen  of  30  4-15  pounds. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  the  difference  but 
that  of  swarming.  It  will  take  for  the  breeding 
season  and  wintering  of  each  cokiny,  at  kast  00 
pounds  of  honey.  For  the  fifteen  old  and  four- 
teen new  swarms,  it  will  require  for  tlieir  con- 
sumption 1,740  pounds.  Tliey  give  in  surplus 
454  jxiunds.  Tliey  consume  almost  four-fifths 
of  tlie  pro<luct  of  tlw-ir  field,  and  give  but  little 
more  than  one-fifth  in  surplus — 10  pounds  more, 
Tlie  five  that  gave  no  swarm, 


be.>s  generally  store  but  little  honey  in  the  time  |  ^^^g  q.2»  poinids  in  surplus  and  consumed  8«0 
of  preparation  for  swanning.  If  the  first  swarm  p<,u,„ig,  'Y\^y  consumed  but  little  more  than 
issuing  fa  placed  in  tlie  small  hive  with  tlic  boxes  I  o„p.„,,r,,^  g„j  ^^^.p  ,„  8,„.pi„s  to  tlie  keeper 
on,  tliey  will  probably,  if  early  in  the  season,  fill  |  ^pj^^ly  two-thirds  of  the  product  of  their  field, 
them  with  white  honey.  Thus  some  white  j  j^  j^  ^^^  ^es^  t„  ^^y  t„  j^pupg  ^o^.g^.^rniers  ? 
honey  may  be  secured.  If  tlie  boxes  are  left  off ,  j  ,,^^.g  „o„.  ^^^cA  four-score  years  of  a  short 
until  the  hive  fa  filietl  with  comb,  as  fa  th«  rule  |  jjfg^  ^n.l  what  I  do  I  must  do  quickly.  Did  I 
with  some,  very  little  white  clover  lioiiey  will  be  .^^  Relieve  that  the  interests  of  liee-keepers  and 
secured  by  the  keeper.  I  think  Mr.  QuiNUY  j  j,^  interests  of  the  community  would  be  ad- 
reckons  that  they  will  give  an  average  of  $2  |  danced  by  such  change  as  fa  here  Indicated,  I 
worth  of  suriilus,  counting  tins  a  nuxlerate  esU-  j  ^q„,j  ^,„.g  „„  further  in  seeking  it.  SbouM 
mate.  This,  at  25  cents  a  ikiuihI,  would  be  an  .  3„y  ^f  y^,,^  re.iders  wish  ftirther  information 
average  of  eight  pounds— and  most  of  thfa  dark  >  „„  j,,;.,  subject,  I  will  send  them  a  circular  ou 
honey.  Thfa  class  of  hives,  within  my  observa-  j,,e  j^^cex^  of  their  address  and  a  jiostage  stamp, 
ti  >n,  will  not  reach  this.    Of  four  of  thfa  class  |  Jakpkk  Hazkn. 

of  liives  which  i  liave  ha<l  in  my  apiary,  three  i     Albany,  New  York, 
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ITALIAN  BEES. 

From  an  Eiway  road  bet'ori'  the  Mi»»ourl  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society, 

BY  A.  B.   TItABUE. 

TuE  production  of  honey  seems  to  lie  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  Italian  bees 
to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Tliore  never  has  been  an  improved  liog,  horse 
or  cattle  introduced  aiiywliere,  but  tliat  there 
were  plenty  wiio  refused  to  (ind  any  superiority 
on  trial;  but  it  is  very  rcinarltable  in  leffience 
to  the  Italians,  that  without  excejrtion  all  who 
have  tried  them  admit  at  once  tlieir  great  supe- 
riority over  our  native  blacks  in  every  desirable 
feature.  I  have  never  believed  that  grooping 
and  guessing  around  in  the  dark  would  pay  in 
farming  and  bee  keeping  any  more  that  it  would 
pay  at  any  thing  else,  and  1  have  therefore  mad*; 
it  a  practice  to  test  everything  by  the  scales.— 
The  curious  In  such  matters  w  ill  find  the  doings 
of  average  swarms  of  natives  and  Italians  in  my 
apiary  in  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Report  for 
ltt08  and  18C9. 

I  will  now  give  the  record  of  several  small 
Italian  hives  in  my  liome  apiary  the  past  season. 
These  hives  were  protecU?d  by  a  straw  building 
with  walls  of  thive  feet  thitkuess,  and  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  I  think  a  dry  cellar  in  this  climate 
is  much  better : 
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pounds;  tliermometer  74;  at  sundown  weij;lie(l 
K17  ixjunds;  tljennometer  75.  2ist,  weighed 
at  sundown  1C8  ix)unds;  thermometer  78. — 
22d,  weight  at  sundown  100  pounds ;  thermo- 
meter 80 ;  half  an  inch  of  rain.  23d,  weight  at 
sundown  173  IMunds;  thermometer  74  ;  1  inch 
rain.  27th,  weight  172  iwunds;  at  sundown 
thermometer  84 ;  an  Inch  and  a  half  of  rain. 

Jidy  9th,  weighed  lOOJ  jxjunds ;  tliermome- 
ter 74;  three  Indies  of  rain— white  clover  ,in 
bloom ;  linn  gone.  19th,  weighed  104  [xiunds ; 
thermometer  95.  21st,  weighed  102  pounds; 
thermometer  84. 

August  0th,  weighed  158  pounds ;  been  long, 
hot  dry  spell;  one  inch  of  rain  last  night; 
theimometer  72.  7th,  weighetl  158  poinids.- 
9th,  weiglied  157  pounds ;  been  dry ;  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  rain  to-day.  22d, 
weighed  1.55  pounds;  <hy;  some  honey  dew  on 
oat.  28th,  weighed  155  iH)Uiuis;  yellow  prairie 
blossom  and  golden  rod  in  bloom. 

September  2d,  weighed  101  pounds. 

November  24th,  weighed  159  pounds. 

Total  gain  up  to  June  2.3d,  110  pounds;  loss 
since  tlien,  14  ]x>unds.  White  clover  bl(K)meil 
all  sinnmer,  but  no  honey  was  found  in  it  after 
June  27th,  except  one  or  two  days  in  S(!ptember. 

It  will  be  seen  this  strong  swarm  made  a 
st«»ady  increase  u))  to  the  2:'d  of  June,  when  they 
had  gained  a  total  of  110  jtoui  »ls.  I  had  other 
hives  that  gained  lil'ty  iier  cent.  more.  By  com- 
paring this  witli  those  first  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  taking  one  season  with  another,  there  is 
notliing  to  be  gained  by  wintering  or  keeping 
weak  swanns.  In  tliis,  my  home  apiary,  tliere 
are  135  Italian  hives  ;  lielievingi  have  too  many, 
I  will  scatter  them  more  in  the  spring. 

UnU»ss  otherwise  stated  the  thermometer  is 
given  at  sundown. 

A.  E.  Thaktk,    Clmirnton. 


It  will  be  seen,  the  average  loss  of  Ijoney 
by  this  manner  of  wintering  until  they  can 
make  their  living  in  the  spring  is  about  seven- 
teen pounds — perliajw  a  saving  of  four  or  five 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive.  I  find  by  winter- 
ing in  the  cellar  a  saving  of  about  ten  ixiunds 
of  honey  to  the  hive.  In  any  maimer  of  winter- 
ing, it  is  imjiortant  to  leave  small  iMtles  in  the  top 
of  the  hive  for  the  escape  of  moisture.  Noise 
of  any  kind  around  or  above  them  in  the  cellar, 
docs  not  disquiet  them,  so  it  does  not  jar  tlu-m. 

Darkness  is  essential.  I'erliaiis  the  curious 
in  such  nmtters  would  be  Iwlter  satisfied  if  1 
gave  the  particulars  of  above  hive  No.  7.  It 
was  abetter  tlian  average  Italian  hive  that  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  ratlier  medi- 
um stocks  around  it. 

April  Ki,  hive  and  Itoney  weighed  56J  pounds 

bees  working  on  pciich  and  gooseberry.     On 

the  nth,  siK>w—  no  bees  out.  20th,  fine  wea- 
ther; strawberries  in  bloom;  weiglied  579  lbs. 
24th,  tlie  nnyority  of  apples  and  pears  in  bl(M)m  ; 
weighed  58pouiids.  27th,  fine  weatlier ;  work- 
ing strong  on  apple,  red  bud,  pear  and  Cotton- 
wood— weiglied  59  pounds;  no  rain  for  last 
thirty  days ;  tlie  snow  of  17th  melted  next  day. 

May  1st,  oaks  and  dandelion  in  bloom.  2d, 
Rawle's  Janet  in  blcK>in;  weiglied  01  pounds. 
84I,  willow  in  bloom ;  weighed  61  pounds.  5tli, 
buckeye  and  thornless  raspberry  in  bloom — 
same  weight ;  0th,  wild  clierry  and  first  bktom  of 
white  clover;  weight  02  iK>unds.  lltli,  wild 
raspberry  in  bhwin  ;  same  weight.  15th,  wild 
grapes  in  bloom;  weiglied  00^  pounds.  20th, 
ripe  strawberries  ;  weiglied  09  pounds— linn  in 
bloom.  22d,  Concord  in  bloom,  also  Philadel- 
phia raspberry  ;  weighed  73  pounds. 

June  5th,  weiglied  120^  )x>unds — the  gain  be- 
ing principally  on  Alsike  and  white  clover.     Otli, 


Ifaultrji  Bcpartmcnt. 

SELECTINQ  BREEDINa  STOCK. 

The  introduction  of  fresh  blood  into  a  yard 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.     It  gives  renewed 
vigor  to  tlie  chicks,  and  tends  to  promote  their 
growth  and  maturity  more  speedily,  while  It 
efTecMially  counteracts  any  tendency  to  debility 
«)r  weakness  which  may  have  been  caused  from 
too  close,  or,  as  it  is  usually  tenneil,  in-and-in 
breeding.     But,  although  the  imjiortance  of  this 
jioint  must  not  be  overlooked,  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  ui)on  it.     A  br^der,  having  once 
established  his  reputation  as  such,  must  be  verj' 
cai-eftd  in  introducing  fiesh  bk)od  ;  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  he  admit  a  bird  into  his  yards 
of  which  he  entertains  tlie  lejist  doubt  of  its  puri- 
ty.    One  cock  bird  of  impui-e  strain  may  render 
worthless  a  whole  season's  chickens  ;  even  more, 
tlie  progeny  for  several  genera'Jons  after  will  re- 
flect the  imperfections  of  their  ancestor,  until  tlie 
impurity  is  again  bred  out  by  crossing  w  ith  pure- 
bred fowls  of  their  own  variety.     Let  the  breeder 
select  from  out  his  best  birds  as  many  as  will 
make  up  three  or  four  pens.     From  their  pro- 
geny, he  can,  from  year  to  year,  choose  out  a  fVw 
to  cross  with  whose  relationship  will,  as  time 
passes,  become  farther  and  farther  removed ;  and, 
by  pursuing   a   well-established    system,  have 
little  need  of  fresh  blood,  and  tliefefore  less  liable 
to  liave  his  stock  contaminated  in  the  way  we 
have  already  pointed  out.     Tliere  are  other  pood 
points  to  be  gained  by  adopting  such  a  course  as 
this;  tlie  watchful  eye  of  a  careful  breeder  will, 
from  time  to  time,  detect  any  imperfection  in 
the  chickens  of  such  crosses,  and  at  the  same 
time  observe  tlie  good  iniIiiIs  obtained.     He  will 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such,  and,  by  ju- 
dicious mating,  produce  binls  as  well  nigh  per- 
weiglied  137  poun<la.    10th,  weiglied  l;W  |iounds.  ]  fection  as  (lossilile.     We  do  not  say  all  such  w  111 
1  Ith,  w  eiglied   140  pounds.    14th,  weiglied  148  j  be  peifect  birds  ;  but  this  we  are  free  to  admit, 
pounds — tliermometer  at  sundown  72;  l)egan  I  and  which  we  have  seen  asserted  by  writers  in 
cutting  red  clover  for  hay.     15th,  weighe<l  152  '  some  of  our  American  exchanges,  although  in 
jiouiids — thermometer  at  80;  no  rain;   clear;    it  there  is  nothing  new,  that  a iwor-looking  bird, 
wind  iiKMlerate.     16th,   weiglied   155  pounds ;    and  one  wliolly  unfit  fur  exhiliilicm,  yet  if  of 
thermometer  72.  18th,  weight  lOOpounds  ;  tlier-  j  absolute  purity  of  bloo<l,  w  ill,  when  niatc<l  with 
luonieter  74.     19tli,  weight    105  pounds;  tlier- I  other  pure  birds,  pmduce  excellent  chickens,  and 
inoineter  7H.     20th,  at  6   A.M.,  weight    103  '  true  t4)  the  standard  niarkings  of  tlieir  breed. — 


But  that  there  w  ill  lie  occasionally  a  bird  liearing 
about  it  unmistakeable  maiks  of  atavism,  or 
reversion  to  the  original  type,  we  are  equally 
certain.  Perfection  in  all  the  ofispring  of  any 
of  the  recognized  varieties  or  breeds  of  fowls 
which  we  possess  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at  in 
poultry  breetliiig.  Of  this  we  had  a  notable  in- 
stance at  the  late  Birmingham  show.  In  the  case 
of  a  La-Fleche  hen,  w  hich  was  awarded  a  second 
prize.  Although  the  owner  asserts  that  for 
several  generations  he  had  bred  these  fow  Is  him- 
self, and  they  had  never  been  crossed  with  any 
other  breed,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  hen 
showed  such  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  recent  cross 
with  the  Spanish  or  Minorca,  that  poultry  critics 
pi-onouncetl  the  award  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  judges.  The  denial  of  this  by  the  owner 
— a  gentleman  of  position  and  standing — the 
truthfulness  of  which  is  not  questioned,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  case  "  must  be  re- 
garded as  another  of  the  by  no  means  rare,  but 
very  remarkable  cases  of  atavism,  or  reversion 
to  one  of  the  races  from  which,  there  is  uo  doubt, 
the  La-Fleche  originally  sprang." 

In  further  proof  of  the  necessity  for  careful 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  especially  when 
procured  from  strange  yarils,  we  will  quote  an 
Instance  recited  by  Mr.  WmouT,  in  his  book 
on  Bj-ahmas.  In  this  case  it  was  a  cross  with  a 
Dorking  and  Dark  Brahma,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  pencilling  on  the  breast — always 
a  difiicult  point  with  Brahma  breeders.  "  On 
one  occasion,"  says  the  author,  "  at  tlic  Birming- 
ham show,  when  we  pointed  out  a  prize  pen  as 
ceitaii.ly  containing  Dorking  blood,  we  were 
met  with  an  amount  of  ridicule  we  did  not  wish 
to  encounter  again.  But  the  facts  quite  justified 
our  assertion,  for  in  April  of  the  following  year 
we  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  had  purchased 
a  nest  of  eggs  from  the  exhibitor  of  that  very 
pen,  stating  that  one  of  the  chicks  had  the  well- 
known  ^re  c/«jca .'" 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, how  ira|)ortant  this 
point  is  to  the  production  of  pure  fowls,  and 
how  carefully  it  should  be  attended  to  by  breed- 
ers ;  and  shows  decisively  what  a  diflerence  exists 
between  breeding  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
that  for  the  production  of  thorough-bred  stock. 
Canadian  Poultry  Chronicle. 


which  greatly  increase  their  chance  of  success 
as  prize  takei-s.  To  the  exhibitor,  therefore,  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  imix)rtance  to  raise 
early  chickens.  It  is  also  of  imptirtance  to  the 
breeder — lai-ge  pullets  and  cockerels  are  always 
of  greater  value,  and  find  a  readier  market  than 
smaller  ones,  but  esiiecially  so  with  the  larger 

breeds  of  fowls ;  and  this  can  be  obtained  by 
breeding  early  chickens. 

Compaied  with  European  countries,  we  may 
in  this  respect  be  said  to  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  severity  of  our  Noith  American 
climate  deliars  our  chickens  that  out-door  privi- 
lege which  they  have  in  Great  Britain  until  a 
much  later  jierlod  in  the  season.  The  long  con- 
tinuance of  frost  and  snow,  frequently  extend- 
ing into  the  month  of  April,  renders  it  necessary 
to  keep  chickens  confined  within  a  warm  and 
well  sheltered  building,  else  they  may  get  chilled 
and  die,  or  get  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
never  attain  to  either  size  or  perfection.  These 
are  disadvantages  which  the  American  breeder 
of  early  chickens  has  to  combat,  but  wliich  may 
be  done  much  more  readily  than  might  be  ex- 
pected w  hen  houses  for  poultry  are  properly  con- 
structed. We  will  not  now  enter  Into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  benefits  one  class  of  houses 
are  possessed  of  over  another,  nor  of  the  success 
or  non-success  of  raising  chickens  under  glass, 
although  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  respect  to  the 
latter  that  chickens  cannot  be  successfully  raised 
under  glass.  Our  own  experience,  however, 
leads  to  a  contrary  belief.  We  once  raised  as 
fine  a  brood  of  chicks  in  this  way  as  we  ever 
saw ;  not,  however,  without  considerable  care 
and  attention.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  say,  that  a  brootl  or  two  of  early 
hatched  chickens  will  in  the  lall  of  the  year  well 
repay  the  breeder  for  his  pains ;  and  urge  upon 
him  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  as  well  to  ol>- 
tain  excellent  exhibition  birds,  at  least  in  size, 
as  breeding  s-tock. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  disadvantages  we  have 
alluded  to,  we  have  many  advantages  in  our 
favor.  Oi:ce  our  snows  are  melted,  the  genial 
warmth  of  our  climate  causes  an  almost  imme- 
diate change  in  nature's  appearance,  and  our 
little  feathered  pets  ate  no  longer  compelled  to 
be  housed  up ;  they  may  then  be  allowed  their 
liberty  to  roam  about,  if  sufiicient  range  is  ob- 
tainable; and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow 
is  tndy  amazing.  The  growth  and  maturity  of 
chickens  in  Canada  is,  we  firmly  believe,  much 
more  rapid  than  in  European  countries,  and  this 
we  conceive  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attributa- 
ble to  our  clear,  dry  atmosphere  and  warm  sun- 
ny days,  in  contra-distinct  ion  to  the  heavy,  d.imp 
atmosphere  ai:d  rainy  w  eallier  so  very  prevalent 
in  the  countries  alluded  to.  The  gain  then,  we 
feel  assured,  in  the  rapidity  and  growth  of  our 
chickens,  owing  to  climatic  infiuences,  fully,  if 
not  more  than  eijuals  the  loss  in  not  being  able 
to  hatch  out  chickens  so  soon  as  they  do  in 
England,  and  ought  to  inspire  breeders  with 
confidence,  that  ere  long  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
send  over  our  birds  to  compete  with  those  of 
English  breeders,  at  their  best  shows. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  now  fully  arrived 
when  breeders  ought  to  have  tlieu-  stock  mated 
and  placetl  in  their  breeding-pens,  and  whenever 
a  hen  shows  signs  of  incubation,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  placing  eggs  under  her.  The  early 
SiMPsox  also  sent  to  this  exhibition,  a  |  j,^^,,^  ^.i,i,ken  has,  as  we  have  already  stated, 

many  a<lvantages  over  those  of  later  birth ;  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  early  chick- 
enhood  the  frame  is  made  th-it  will  hereafter 
place  it  in  the  rank  of  the  large  birds  of  its 
breed.  And  although  feeding  has  much  to  do 
in  the  production  of  size  and  matuiity,  other 
things  being  e<|ual,  tlie  early  chicken  is  sure  to 
be  the  best.  It  behoves  breedei-s,  then,  who 
wish  to  excel  in  this  respect,  to  produce  early 
chickens,  although  at  the  ctist  of  considerable 
more  care  and  attention  than  is  necessary  in  the 
raising  of  tliose  at  a  later  period  in  the  sejison. 
CanafUan  Poultry  CheonkU. 


Heavy  DucIcb,  Geese  and  Tuikeys. 

At  the  late  grand  pouliry  show  at  Birming- 
ham, England,  the  fiist  prize  pair  of  Aylesbury 
ducks  weighed  18  lbs.  9  oz.,  second  ditto,  18  lbs. 
10  oz;  third  ditto,  17  lbs.  10  oz. ;  fourth  ditto. 
18  lbs.  4  oz.  liouen — First  prize  pen,  19  lbs. 
4  oz. ;  second  ditto,  18  lbs.  0  oz. ;  third  ditto, 
18  lbs.  2  oz. ;  fourth  ditto,  17  lbs.  11  oz. 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  geese: — 
Gander  and  goose  exceeding  one  year  old,  first 
prize,  58  lbs.  12  oz. ;  second  ditto,  .55  lbs.  5 
oz.  Gander  and  gt»ose,  binls  of  1870,  first  prize, 
49  lbs.  4oz;  second  ditto,  49  lbs.  Gray  and 
mottled — ^gander  and  goose  exceeding  one  year 
old,  first  prize  02  lbs.  0  oz. ;  second  ditto,  54 
pounds  Ooz.  Gander  and  goose,  birds  of  1870, 
first  prize,  53  lbs  0  oz. ;  second  ditto,  49  lbs.  1  oz. 

Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  the  well  known  New- 
York  breeder  of  fancy  poultry,  was  a  competi- 
tor at  this  exhibition  and  won  the  first  prize  on 
turkies  ;  the  gobbler  he  sent  weighe<l  39  lljs.  4  oz. 

Mr 
pen  of  Dominiques,  but  though  acknowledged 
fine  birds,  did  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges.    They  were  the  only  specimens  on  ex- 
hibition, and  were  put  in  class  "  Miscellaneous,"' 
with  Scotch  Dumpies,  Cukoo  Dorkings,  etc. 
^  »  ^ 
EARLT  CHICKENS. 

To  obtain  early  hatcluHl  chickens  is  always 

very  desirable,  as  exhibitors  well  know ;  they 

have  many  advantages  In  tlielr  favor;  at  the 

early  fall  show  s  they  are  more  likely  to  take 

i  prizes,  being  by  reason  of  their  age  larger  In 

'  size  and  more  perfect  in  plumage,  two  things 


ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWRES 

Information  "Wanted  about  Root  Culture. 

En.  PnACTicAL  Faumeii: 

Having  a  small  farm  of  about  45  acres,  clear 
of  roads,  etc.,  naturally  good  soil,  and  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  feeling  desirous  to  practise 
good  if  not  '^high"  farming,  not  only  for  tlie 
profit  but  also  for  the  pleasure,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  a  little  advice  in  the  columns  of  thy 
valuable  journal. 

I  have  been  keeping  on  my  farm  during  the 
past  year  an  average  of  about  10  cows,  4  horses, 
15  to  20  sheep,  and  a  2-year  old  colt,  and  am  rais- 
ing 2  lieifer  calves,  i  and  full  blood  Alderney, 
now  about  9  or  10  months  old.  My  farm  at 
present  will  keep  this  stock  well,  with  buying  a 
little  grain  and  a  small  portion  of  fodder.  I 
calculate  to  raise  very  neaily  all  my  fodder  and 
about  three-fourtlis  of  the  grain.  Last  season 
I  planted  about  three-fuurllis  of  an  acre  with 
corn  sowed  in  drills,  3  feet  apart,  for  foilder — 
first  manuring  the  land  well  and  keeping  the 
weeds  down  with  the  cultivator  till  the  corn  liad 
a  good  start.  Soon  after  this  it  spread  out  nice- 
ly and  covered  the  ground.  We  fed  our  cows 
with  it,  about  as  much  as  they  would  eat,  every 
evening  for  two  or  three  months  during  tlie  fall, 
and  tlien  cut  and  shocked  up  the  remainder, 
(several  two-horse  wagon  loads,)  and  after  it 
was  dry,  hauled  it  into  the  barn ;  and  I  ara  sure 
tliere  is  no  other  fodder  or  hay  which  I  have, 
that  my  cows  are  so  fond  of  as  this.  I  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  result,  I  intend  to  try 
f»o»c  this  year.  I  feel  the  need  of  roots  for  my 
cows,  and  thouglit  I  would  plant  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  sugar  beets,  ruta  bagas, 
etc.,  wiiatever  would  be  the  least  trouble  and 
most  valuable.  Building,  and  wet  weather,  etc., 
prevented  me  from  doing  so  last  year. 

Will  some  one  experienced  in  the  raising  of 
roots  for  stock,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  instruc- 
tions liow  to  proceed,  or  refer  me  to  some  gcxxl 
authority,  wliere  I  may  find  these  matters  prac- 
tically treated  cf  ? 

My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  of  good  depth,  and  I 
think  roots  would  grow  well,  if  I  only  knew 
tlie  best  manner  of  planting  and  tending  tlicin. 
I  suppose  beets  would  be  best.  M. 

HOL8TEIN  CATTLE. 


There  has  been  considerable  enquiry  about 
Holstein  stock  since  the  two  last  articles  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  our  paper,  and  bear- 
ing tliere  were  some  on  Rhode  Island,  importe<l 
by  the  Messrs.  Gkkene,  and  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  facts  in  tlie  case  before  our  readers,  we 
addressed  them  a  letter  of  enquiry,  and  append 
below  their  reply. 

W  e  may  also  add,  that  we  have  since  been  to 
see  tlie  young  bull  spoken  of  as  being  purcliased 
by  William  Stect<el,  Doylestown,  who  also 
lias  charge  of  tlie  bull  and  cow  purcliased  of  W. 
W.  Chenery  by  tlie  Doylestown  Agricultural 
Society.  Neitlier  of  tliese  three  animals  are 
what  are  known  as  "  Belted  cattle,"  but  mixed 
black  and  white. 

This  large  bull  is  a  splendid  handler — his 
skin  liaving  that  peculiar  soft  and  mellow  feel- 
ing, indicating  always  high  bred  stock  and  a 
kind  feeder.  His  progeny  are  pretty  sure  to 
turn  out  milkers.  If  external  signs  mean  any- 
thing. He  is  now  three  years  old,  and  will 
weigh  lf,00  lbs.  He  is  large,  without  being 
coarse.  Tlie  licifer  Is  over  three  years  old,  and 
is  now  springing  with  lier  first  calf.  Very  con- 
siderable interest  is  felt  In  the  vicinity  to  see 
how  slic  turns  out  as  a  milker. 

Tliere  will  be  about  50  calves  from  the  bull 
this  present  spring  in  Bucks  county. 

The  young  bull  procured  from  G kerne  & 
^ONS,  and  referred  to  In  tlie  following  letter, 
appears  to  us  a  first  class  animal,  having  tlie 
light  color,  also  figure  and  style  of  the  others. 
He  promises  to  make  a  very  fine  bull.    Our 


letter  from  Henky  L.  Gkeene,  lliverpoint, 
R.  I.,  giving  us  the  history  of  their  importa- 
tions, says : 

"  Kiverpoint,  B.  I.,  Feb.  6, 1871. 

"To  Paschall  Moiiius: 

"  My  brother  John  W.  A.  Gkeenb  and 
myself  imported  from  Holland  in  1809,  one  bull 
and  four  cows  of  the  Holstein  breed.  They  are 
all  large,  noble  looking  animals — all  black  and 
white,  except  one,  the  best  cow  in  the  herd,  who 
Is  dun — (called  by  the  Dutch  'falb,')  (anglice- 
fallow)  and  white.  Tliey  are  good  milkers — 
yielding  rich  butter — and  are  liearty,  healthy 
animals. 

"  We  have  sold  but  one  of  their  progeny,  re- 
taining all  the  rest  for  our  own  use.  The  one 
sold  was  jHirchased  of  me  by  Mr.  Wm.  Steckkl, 
near  Doylestown.  It  was  a  thoroughbred  bull 
calf,  sired  by  our  Imported  Holstein  bull  Van 
Dycke,  out  of  my  imported  Holstein  cow  Catri- 
na;  and  is  black  and  white.  The  negotiation 
was  made  through  S.  A.  Smith,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  who  came  here  and  saw  all  our  stock. 

"  The  original  herd  was  selected  in  Holland 
by  one  of  the  best  judges  there,  imder  my  bro- 
tlier's  supervision.  They  were  purchased  out  of 
diflerent  families  of  Ilolsteins,  in  Mid-Holland. 
A  Dutch  friend  writes  my  brother,  recently, 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  fair  in  North 
Holland, '  where  I  saw  some  fine  Holstein  cows, 
but  none  so  beautiful  as  yours.' 

"  My  brother  also  selected  at  the  same  time, 
and  brought  over  with  our  herd,  a  pure  Holstein 
bull  and  thi-ee  pure  Holstein  cows,  for  Gen. 
Amo8  D.  Smith,  I*rovidence,  R.  I.  His  lierd 
is  kept  on  his  farm  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

"  Yours  truly,  Henby  L.  Gbeenk." 


For  the  Fractical  Farmer. 

How  to  Improve  a  Meadow. 

Ed.  Practical  Farmer  : 

As  we  sliould  all  feel  bound  to  help  on  the 
great  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  wliere 
we  can,  I  reply  to  the  enquiry  in  your  last  No., 
of  "  How  to  improve  a  meadow  which  lias  not 
been  plouglied  for  20  years,"  that  I  liad,  some 
time  ago,  just  such  a  meadow,  and  Dycflrnt  step 
to  improve  it  was,  to  see  tliat  it  was  well  drain- 
ed, and  afterwards  to  liave  it  limed  at  tlie  rate 
of  50  busliels  to  the  acre.  In  a  meadow  parti- 
cularly, a  clay  subsoil  through  which  water  can- 
not penetrate,  often  comes  near  tlie  surface. 
Rain  and  snow-water,  therefore,  often  accumu- 
late about  the  roots  of  grasses,  tlie  soil  becomes 
what  is  called  sour,  and  tliese  do  not  make 
thrifty  growth  and  often  run  out.  My  meadow 
has  become  thoroughly  renovated  by  this  treat- 
ment, producing  abundantly  of  nutritious  grasses 
In  lieu  of  tlie  old  coarse  herbage,  and  is  com- 
pletely changed,  also,  in  its  external  appearance. 
A  doctor  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  prescribe  for 
a  patient,  without  making  a  complete  diagnosis 
of  the  case,  and  understanding  alt  tlie  symp- 
toms. Tliere  may  be  some  cireumstauccs  in 
your  correspondent's  meadow  which  I  do  not 
know  of,  and  as  agriculture  is  yet  very  far  from 
being  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  my  remedy  may 
not  exactly  suit  his  case,  though  it  did  fine  for 
me.  We  have  therefore  to  work  sometimes  on 
general  principles. 

I  agree  entirely  with  tlie  editor  of  the  '•  Prac- 
tical Farmer,"  that  "  de? p  ploughing  and  under- 
draining  are  tlie  basis  of  successful  fanning," 
and  of  permanent  improvement.  If  a  meadow 
can't  be  ploiiglwd,  let  it  be  drained  with  tile.  In 
rows  25  feet  apart,  then  limed.  Aslies  are  use- 
ful, of  course,  and  can  do  no  liarm,  if  tliey  can 
be  got.  Let  salt  also  be  tried  at  tlie  rate  of  six 
busliels  to  tlie  acre.  Soils  and  circumstances 
differ ;  what  suits  one  soil  may  not  necessarily 
suit  every  otlier — and  a  farmer  must  continually 
experiment,  as  soils  difler  in  tlieir  constituents. 
Salt  may  do  vast  good  wliere  otlier  things  fail. 
I  have,  liowever,  great  faith  in  drainage  first, 


.ind  tlRMi  a  top-dressing  of  lime.  Advantage 
often  results,  too,  from  running  an  Implement 
like  a  harrow,  with  sharp  cutting  teeth,  over  tlie 
sod.  It  lets  in  the  air  and  loosens  the  surface, 
which  sometimes  gets  Into  the  condition  compa- 
rable to  "  hide  bound  "  in  animals.  NIswhitz's 
pidverlzing  harrow  would  do  well  for  this  pur- 
pose. J.  Simpson. 
Lebanon  Co..  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


PREMIUM  BUTTER. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing description  from  Thos.  Gawtiihop,  of  the 
mode  of  making  the  butter  for  which  his  daugh- 
ter, Jeanie  Gawthrop,  received  the  first  pre- 
mium at  the  recent  exhibition  of  winter  butter, 
of  the  Oxford,  Chester  county.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.— 

"  Our  plan  of  making  winter  butter  is  to  liave 
a  room  devoted  to  that  purpose,  to  be  heated  to 
from  (X)"  to  05"  Fahrenheit, — if  possible,  never 
to  exceed  the  latter  temperature,  and  to  have 
the  utmost  care  taken  that  no  gas  from  the  st«ive 
or  other  oflensive  odor  shall  be  present  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  cream,  which  they  will  be,  if 
allowed  to  be  present,  and  give  a  taint  to  both 
milk  and  butter ;  to  which  end  the  ventilation 
must  be  thorough.  The  room  is  arrange*!  with 
shelves  around  the  sides  at  sufficient  height 
from  the  floor  to  profit  from  the  heat.  Under 
these  conditions  the  nulk  will  begin  to  <  lobbcr' 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  in  from  24  to  30 
hours,  and  should  tlien  be  skimmed,  the  cream 
set  In  a  cool  place  and  stirred  every  day,  or  as 
often  as  it  is  added,  until  the  time  of  churning, 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  00*  or  02*^, 
and  churned  in  the  usual  way. 

"  The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  specimen 
in  question,  did  not  differ  in  any  way  from  this, 
except  it  was  made  from  sweet  cream,  which 
we  consider  is  sacrificing  quantity  to  a  very 
slight  increase  in  quality. 

"  I  must  here  take  exception  to  the  idea  ad- 
vanced in  an  article  on  packing  down  butter, 
published  in  the  "  Practical  Fanner"  (Feb. No.) 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  any  coloring  matter, 
as  that  end  can  in  all  cases  be  attained  in  win- 
ter, by  attention  to  a  few  essentials  to  success — 
viz.,  temperature  of  the  room,  thorough  ventila- 
tion, care  in  selecting  of  cows,  and  judidoiu 
feeding.  Thos.  Gawthrop." 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

■  ♦  ^  — 

CHAFF  FOR  COWS. 


Will  tlie  Editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  or 
any  one  experienced  in  tlie  matter,  please  inform 
me  if  chaff  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  milch 
cows.  My  plan  is  to  mix  wlieat  bran  and  corn 
meal  with  chaff  at  night,  and  wet  tlie  mixture 
and  let  it  lie  till  morning,  then  feed  It  to  tlie 
cows.  At  night  I  feed  bran  and  meal  with  tur- 
nips. My  man  thinks  tliat  the  cliaff  "  dries  up 
the  cuws."    The  idea  is  new  to  me.  M. 

ChafT,  for  mixing  with  meal,  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  more  nutritious  than  cut  straw, 
and  of  course  less  so  tlian  cut  liay.  It  is  freely 
used  by  farmers  to  increase  bulk,  necessary  in 
the  food  of  ruminating  animals,  and  we  liave 
never  heard  of  any  disadvantage  from  its  use. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  known  of  injury 
from  the  awn  or  beard  to  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach, we  shoultl  be  glad  to  hear  from  tliem. 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  Iiarm  could  re- 
sult from  feeding  cliafl".  Tlie  most  lliat  can  be 
said  against  it  is,  its  lieing  comparatively  Innu- 
tritions. It  may  do  well  for  dry  stock,  but  for 
cows  In  profit  we  would  prefer  cut  liay. 

Ed.  p.  F. 


Penxock's  Harpoon  Hay  Fork. — We 
ronmend  this  implement,  advertised  in  our 
columns,  as  one  which  we  have  seen  operate, 
and  has  been  extensively  sold  in  this  section, 
giving  entire  siitisfactk>n.  It  is  a  first  class  im- 
pleiiient. 


Phllndelphia,  3d  Mo.  (Feb.)  a«th. 

BREAD»TlTl.'ril-Fi.nfn,  Mkal  at»d  Uraih- 

Tho  flour  market  has  been  exceedingly  flat.    Tlie 

receipts,  tliough  moderate,  have  been  In  excess  of 

the  demand.   ShipporM  hold  aloof,  under  dlsconrag- 

Ing  foreign  accounts,  and  the   home  trade  being 

temporarily  supplied,  are  not  disposed  to  purchase 

ahead.    Price  of  Pennsylvania  and  Spring  Wheat 

Families  have  fallen  fully  26  cents  ^  barrel.    The 

sales  comprise  small  lots  of  Snperfine  at  f  S.60 ;  800 

bbls  Extra  at  jfBffe.ZO ;  2,200  bbis  Western  do  on 

private  terms  ;  200  bbls  Wisconsin  Extra  Family  at 

7e7.2S;  800  Minn,  do  do  at  |t7.26e7.70;  200  bbls  low 

grade  Western  do  do  at  tf 6.25 ;  700  bbls  Pcnnsjlva- 

nln  do  do  at  ||iC.2fia7— the  latter  for  very  choice ; 

1,900  bbls  Indiana  and  Ohio  do    do.  at  •6.75«>7.7S, 

and  fancy  lots  at  8»9.50,  as  In  quality.    To-day 

thcro   was  more    doing,  with   sales    of  400    bbls 

"Quaker  City  Mills"  on  secret  terms;   200  bbli 

Penna.  Extra  Family  at  «i6,ao<r7;  100  bbls  Minnesota 

do  do  choice,  at  7#7.A0  ;  200  bbls  Indiana  do  do  at 

»7.60 ;  100  bbls  Ohio  do  do  at  fli7.75  ;  and  100  bbls  St. 

LK)ul8  do  do  at  »8.75  and  100  bbls  St.  Louis  XXX  at 

»9.50.    Receipts  for  the  week  lH,977bbls. 

IlYE  FLOUR— Is  steady,  and  1150  bbls  sold  inloto 
at  »5.K7X»6. 

WHEAT— The  market  has  been  very  dull,  and 
prices  unchanged.  European  advices  continue  nn- 
favorable,  but  the  prospect  of  a  decline  In  ocean 
freights,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  better  demand 
from  that  quarter  as  the  H|>rlng  opens,  prompts 
holders  to  part  with  their  stocks  very  sparingly,  es- 
pecially as  the  receipts  by  rail  are  remarkably 
small.  Sales  of  3,000  bush.  Indiana  Red  at  fLSS* 
1  GO;  4,000  bush  Ohio  do  nt  »l.S7el.60;  800  bushels 
Western  .\m1)er  ut  jjtl.C0a>1.05;  800  bush.  Inferior 
and  good  Indiana  White  at  $1.0501.75;  400  bush. 
Michigan  do  at  91.80,  and  400  bush  Kentucky  do  at 
91.85.  To-day  the  demand  was  limited,  with  sales 
of  1,200  bush.  Ind.  Red  at  fliLGO ;  2,000  bush.  Ohio 
do  at  •1.5801.00;  400  bush.  Western  Amber  at  #1.00; 
1,400  bush.  Pennd.  Red  at  9t.3O0l.4O,  and  800  bush, 
do  White  at  91.60.  ReceiptM  for  the  week  37 ,200  bush. 

RYE— Comes  forward  slowly,  and  has  advanced. 
Sales  of  400  bush.  Penna.  at  91.09,  and  350  bushels 
Ohio  at  91.10.    Receipts  for  the  week  130  bush. 

COBW- Has  been  exceedingly  dull,  and  prices 
have  declined.  Sales  of  2,500  bush.  Yellow  at  78* 
79c ;  7,000  bush.  Western  mixed  at  77078c,  and  10,< 
000  bush  do  on  private  terms.  To-day  the  market 
was  dull,  and  prices  again  declined  I  cent,  with 
•ales  of  1 ,800  bush.  Penna.  Yellow  at  77  078c ,  and  400 
bush.  Western  mixed  at  76c.  Receipts  for  the 
week  were  45,600  bush. 

OATS— Have  been  in  fair  demand,  and  with 
llghtrecelpts  and  stocks  prices  advanced  le2  cents. 
Sales  of  17 ,000  bush.  Penna.  at  62064— the  latter  rata 
for  white,  and  700  bush.  Western  at  62Xc.  To-day 
there  was  a  fair  Inquiry,  with  sales  of  4,000  bush. 
Penna  at  62064c;  1,200  bush,  do,  superior,  at  660. 
and  1400  bush  Delaware  at  65c.  Receipts  for  tbo 
week  were  22,000  bush. 

OATMEAL— Moves  slowly,  with  small  sales  of 
Canada  at  98.7509  ;  Western  at  98.00,  and  Penna. 
at  97  ^  barrel. 

BABLEY— There  is  more  inquiry,  and  prices 
are  flrmer.  1,500  bushels  West<-rn  sold  at  91,06; 
1,500  bush.  Canada  at  9116  and  1,000  bush.  Iowa  on 
private  terms.    Receipts  for  the  week  8,000  bush. 

FEED— Is  fairly  active,  with  sales  of  BRAN 
at  927028  «»•  ton;  SHIPSTUFFS  at  929 ;  MIO- 
DLINGS  at  928032.   Receipts  for  the  week  410  tona^ 

I<ABD — Is  unchanged.  Sales  ot  bbls  and  tcs  at 
13ji^0l3>^c.  for  steam  and  kettle  rendered,  and 
<  Napheys'  tins  at  15015^  cents. 

CHEESE — Movesslowly.  Salesof  prime  Factory 
at  I60I6XC.,  and  Dairy  at  140l5){c. 

Olf  IOXI»— Are  steady.  Sales  of  White  at  93.2S 
03.75,  and  Yellow  at  93.2.'S03.75  ^  bbl. 

POTATOEH— Are  rather  quiet.  Small  sales  of 
Early  Rose  at  96.50097  V  bbl.;  Peach  Blows  at 
9OC091;  Monitors  at  75085c  per  bushel.  Sweet  Po- 
Utoes  sell  at  93.2503JIO  ¥'  bbl.,  and  OO07Oe  ^ 
basket  in  large  lots. 

PBOVIHIOXM—  Are  firm.  Sales  of  new  Mesa 
Pork  at  9230923.50  ¥'  bbl ;  prime  Mess  at  921.50; 
and  extra  prime  at  918.  Meas  Bxkf  Is  steady  at 
919.50023  for  city  packed  extra  Mess,  and  910091a 
for  Wentern.    Bkkf  Hams  are  worth  930031.50. 

BEENWAX— Meets  a  limited  demand  at3l032o 

*»•  n>  lor  Yellow. 

BICE— Is  In  small  supply  and  higher.  Sales  of 
100  tcs  Carolina  at  97.50  for  fair;  97.75 fbr  good; 
and  9^.50  for  prime. 

BBOOM  COBM-is  worth  4X«5^c  for  red, 
and  607c  for  green. 

HOPS— Of  prime  quality  are  attracting  soma 
little  attention,  but  other  descriptions  are  not 
wanted.  Sales  of  New  York  and  Wiseonsin  at  30 13 
cis.  for  inferior  to  choice  I870's,  and  l03c  for  1860's. 

CATTIiB— Beeves  are  dull  but  steady  in  price. 
We  quote  fair  to  choice  at  809c,  and  507 ><c  for 
common  to  good.    Itcceipts  2,441  head    Sheep  ar« 
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Mot  much  in  reqiicut.  8»lefl  at  5«r>Jlic  HK  lb.  Ile- 
e4>lptii  12,000  hea<l.  IfogH  arc  unchanged,  and  nell 
at  9\nM>»\\.liO  if  100  lbs,  net.    Receipts  4,000  head. 

Hny  and  Ntraw—SaleH  of  prime  Timothy  Hay 
•t  •l.lU0l.t5  ^  100  IbM;  mixed  do  at  UOc«>SllU;  nnd 
Htr»w  at  I. tool. 1^5. 

IIK.H^— In  not  much  in  demand.  Sma\l  nalcs 
of  undreiMod  at  7a7>^c,  and  dreiuted  at  IS^jc.  Jute 
!■  held  atG<l>G>{c. 

MKEDN-CI.UVKKSEED  comes  in  Mowly,  and 
there  ia  leaa  activity  in  the  article.  Sales  of  200 
bush.tinloUatiO>^«>li;ic«^tt>— chiefly  atlKMlXc- 

TIMOTHY— Is  very  scarce,  and  300  bags  sold  at 
t8.26«G>S0 — an  advance. 

FLAXSKK1>^«c11h  as  fast  as  It  comes  forward  at 
#2.10.    Koccipts  for  the  week  l,W6  buHli. 

t^OTroar— The  market  has  bein  very  quiet 
throughout  the  week,  but  at  the  close  prices,  par- 
ticularly for  low  j{ra<los,  were  irregular  ;  good  cot- 
tons are  in  small  supply  and  held  with  conlldence. 
Salts  of  l,ltO  bales,  closing  at  ISJ^el.lS-Sc  for  mid- 
dling Upland,  and  ISji^caie  for  Gulf.  Ueceipts  for 
tha  week  2,736  balcH. 

NKW   YOUK  CLABSIFICATIONS. 

UPIiAWD  —  Kebaled  6»9;  samples  13>i«14; 
ordinary  Vi9ii%\  good  ordinary  M^srlS.V  ;  low 
middling  14>i«il4>4;  middling  IS^alS^S  \  good  mid- 
dling 16)<a — 

MEW  ORLE4XS— ItebaledTiiMO;  Samples  14« 
U^  ;  ordinary  n^iaVi;  good  ordinary  Vi^^nU;  low 
middling  14^elOj^;  middling  lAJiiOie;  go«d  mid- 
dling II'A* — 

WOOL  —  The  transactions  b«)th  in  Domestic 
fleece  and  pulled  Wools  have  been  restricted  by 
the  paucity  of  the  suiiplies  and  the  high  views  of 
holders.  Prices  of  the  former  have  reached  a 
point  which  leave  little  or  no  margin  for  manufac- 
turers, who  are  operating  very  cautiously,  though 
with  the  extremely  light  stocks  here  as  well  as  at 
the  West,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  rcdnctlon  in 
Talaes  during  the  balance  of  the  st-ason.  A  few 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  suftlclent  stock 
on  hand  to  last  them  for  several  weeks,  whilst  most 
of  the  small  spinners  are  compelled  to  keep  buying 
or  else  suspend  work.  On  the  whole  the  market  has 
heen  active,  with  cx)nsiderable  speculative  ih?man«l* 
At  the  close  of  the  week,  sales  In  lots  at  S?e54c. 
ftor  XX;  50®.'51c.  for  X;  62e53  for  medium  and 
eoarse;  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Western 
fine  at  ttoxn.  47000c.  -,  medium,  49a00c. ;  coarse  46* 
48c. ;  dark  colored  prairie  lots  at  46e47c.  for  all 
grades;  Anc  and  medium  unwashed,  33«36  for 
bright  lots ;  dark  colored  prairie  line,  unwashed,  23 
•31c.;  combing  and  delaine  unwashed,  42c.;  washed 
combing  and  delaine,  «0ffC2c. ;  tub  washed,  .TZwCflc- 
for  choice,  and  54«5.'5c.  for  fair;  pulled  wools  are 
scarce,  and  sell  at  42a4ec.  for  super,  and  lamb's 
and  extra. 

TOBACCO  —  Sales  of  160  cases  Penna.,  100 
eases  Ohio,  120  cases  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf,  10  hhds 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  LV)  bales  Spanish.  Prices 
fully  maintained.  Also  1,600,000  domestic  Segars, 
and  400  boxes  manufactured.  There  is  a  fair  stock 
of  Segars  and  Manufactured  on  hand  ready  for  the 
•pring  trade. 

PLASTER— Is  neglected. 

ftiiaiE-Hrlls  at  40c  ^  bush,  and  S2«r2,20  V  bbl. 

CHJAIVO— Is  unchanged.  .Sales  of  Peruvian  at 
#80;  Ouanape  at  975;  Baugh's  Kaw  Bone  Su|>er- 
phosphatc  of  Lime  at  tfi'l,  (wholesale  at  #46),  au<l 
Orchilla  (iiiano  at  f30  4^  ton. 

Oil.  CAKE— May  be  quoted  at  «40<»41  ^  ton. 

HU.UAC — Is  much  wanted,  and  full  Hgures  are 
rrallxed. 

DR.  PARRISU  AND  UlS  HOUSE,  LION. 

Dr.  JosErii  Parrisii,  late  of  Pliiladelpliia, 
was  tbe  owner  of  a  liorse  wlmee  fidelity  and 
Mgncity  wei-e  vrjy  remarkable.  For  more  tlian 
twenty  years  lie  ac(Y)ini)anie<l  tlic  Doctor  in  liis 
dally  mnnds  among  tlie  sick,  and  exiiibited 
some  traits  of  character  wliidi  almost  entitled 
biin  to  rank  above  llie  leasts  llial  {Krisli. — 
T1k)urIi  a  horse  of  very  high  spirit,  his  master 
never  hitched  him  at  tlte  doors  of  his  ))aticnts, 
as  Lion  seemed  to  fwl  Iiis  honor  compromise<l 
by  so  doing,  and  it  is  believed  he  never  violated 
Ihe  CTHitidence  reposed  In  him.  When  alarmed, 
or  dispoaed  to  be  frolicsome,  tlie  Hues  thrown 
loosely  on  his  back,  and  a  word  of  gentle  re- 
proof were  sufllcient  to  bring  him  into  onler. — 
In  the  lieat  of  tlie  summer,  it  was  his  habit  to 
walk  Into  tlie  8hatk>,  sometimes  crossing  the 
Street  for  that  pnqiosc  ;  and  in  winter,  he  would 
•eek  tiK!  Hun,  taking  care  to  place  himself  iu  a 


poflition  best  adapted  to  his  comfort,  in  doing 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  tlie  vehicle.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  a  bond  of 
more  than  common  sympathy  between  master 
and  horse,  and  wlien  the  Doctor's  visits  were 
unusually  long  (particiUarly  if  the  weather  was 
inclement,)  Lion  woiJd  sometimes  manifest  his 
impatience  by  unmistakcable  signs,  when  his 
kin<l  master  would  playfully  expostulate  and  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  long  absence. 

After  Lion  had  retired  to  eiyoy  the  repose  of 
of  tlie  country,  he  delighte<l  to  hoar  the  voia; 
and  receive  the  caresses  of  his  old  and  long-tried 
friend,  and  wouUI  give  evidences  of  afliiction 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood.  Although  far 
beyond  the  average  age  of  his  si»ecies,  his  noble 
mien  and  lofty  bearing  in  old  age  impressed  the 
observer  with  his  superiority.  He  died  aged 
alK)ut  thirty-seven  years. 

This  old  and  faithful  servant  is  thus  remem- 
bered in  tlie  will  of  Dr.  rAitnisii,  and  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  legacy  for  nearly  five  years : 

•*  My  son,  Joseph,  now  on  O.xmead  Farm,  N. 
J.,  where  my  faithftd  horse,  once  so  well  known 
in  riiiladelphia,  has  for  several  years  found  a 
ctimrorUible  asylum  in  his  old  age,  I  do  hereby 
c«>iiimit  over  my  said  horse  Lion  to  the  iKirticu- 
lar  care  of  my  son  Joseph,  desiring  tliat  be  may 
be  daily  curried  and  rubbed  down,  and  kept 
warm  and  well  covered  in  the  winter  season, 
having  a  blanket  for  stable  nse,  and  also  a  neat, 
well-filted  and  warm  covering  when  taken  out 
in  the  neiglitorhood  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise;  and  if  his  teeth  should  fail,  I  de- 
sire that  soft  and  nutritious  food  .shall  lie  care- 
fully provided  for  him,  and  tli.it  in  his  stable 
every  proper  attention  shall  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, with  an  abundant  supply  of  clean  straw 
for  litter. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  direct  my  exectitors  and 
trustees  to  pay  over  to  my  son  Joseph,  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  In  half- 
yearly  i>ayments  of  seventy-live  dollars,  as  a 
comiKiiisation  for  the  board  and  safe  keeping  of 
my  old  and  fxithful  horse  during  the  cunti- 
iiuance  of  his  life." 
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COME  TO  JESUS. 


MANTTFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS. 


TnE  first  manufacturer  of  buttons  in  this 
country  was  Samukl  Williston.  While  he 
was  dragging  along  as  a  country  storekeeper — 
his  eyes  liaving  failed  him  while  studying  for  the 
ministry — his  wife  betliought  her  that  slie  could 
cover  by  liand  the  woo<len  buttons  of  the  time, 
and  thus  earn  an  honest  penny.  From  this 
tlie  couple  advanced  in  their  ambition  until 
they  had  perfected  machinery  for  covering  but- 
tons ;  tlie  first  employed  for  tlie  purpose  in  this 
country.  From  this  sprang  an  immense  facto, 
ry,  and  then  others,  until  Samlki..  Wilmkton 
made  lialf  tlic  buttons  of  tlie  world.  His  facto- 
ries arc  still  running  at  Easthampton,  coiiung 
wciJlh  for  tlie  proprietor,  and  known  to  every 
dealer  in  buttons  tlic  world  over.  He  is  now 
Ijctwecn  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  is 
worth  five  or  six  millions,  and  has  given  $400,- 
000  to  Eastltampton  for  a  seminary  and  for 
chnrclies,  r200,000  to  South  Hadley  Female 
Seminar)-,  and  $200,000  to  Amlierst  C'ollt^, 
liesides  lesser  gifts. — Scienlijic  Aimrican. 


ZT^A  good  woman  wlio  had  lieen  l4i  the 
liouse  of  G(hI  was  met  on  her  way  home  by  a 
friend,  wIk)  asked  lier  if  tlic  soimon  was  done. 
'•  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  Is  all  said ;  it  has  yet  to 
lie  done." 


[r?"Men  are  frequently  like  tea— the  real 
strength  and  goodnojsa  are  not  properly  drawn 
out  of  tliein  until  tliey  have  been  a  sliort  time 
in  hot  water. 

—  ■  •■^^ . 

Ci^It  Is  estimated  tliat  America,  wlien  her 
prcKluctive  power  Is  fully  developed,  will  lie  able 
to  fe<'<l  four  times  as  many  persons  as  tlicre  are 
now  on  tlie  face  of  the  eatth. 


THE  LEAFLESS  TREES. 

COMPORED   FOR   B.  P.  H.,  BT    IIANIfAR  LOTD  KBAL. 

Leafless  and  stripped— yet  are  they  whole  j 
They  mind  me  of  a  Cliristian  soul, 
Whose  daily  strife  is  almost  o'er, 
Waiting  for  entrance  at  the  "  door.  "# 
(Jreencss  and  verdure  underlies 
What  seems  so  poor  to  mortal  eyes. 
And  what  they  aro — or  what  have  l>€cn 
Is  naught,  if  so,  the  sap  within 
The  rooU  have  grounded  strong  and  firm, 
'Gainst  autumn  blast — or  winter  storm. 

How  well  dcflned  their  outlines  lie, 
Against  the  back  ground  of  the  sky! 
And  here  again  :i  type  we  see, 
Of  what  a  Christian's  course  should  bo; 
DUtinct  and  clear — what  all  may  trace, 
He  keeps  the  faith,  and  runs  the  race. — 
Oh  !  leafless  trees— unto  my  heart 
How  Hwect  the  lessons  ye  impart, 
The  fragrance  of  your  early  spring, 
Your  summer  days  of  blossoming. 

The  flushing  of  your  autumn  dyes. 
Ne'er  brought  you  quite  so  near  the  skies 
As  now — when  desolate  you  seem, 
Against  the  heaven  Itself  to  lean. 
Oh,!  all  our  crowns  we  cast  aside, 
All  ornaments  of  human  pride, 
And  passing  umlcrncath  the  rod, 
Stand  naked  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 
Not  blasted- only  stripped  and  bare, 
That  we  niuy  know  how  weak  wc  arc. 

Ohl  leafless  trees !  your  strength  renew. 
For  atl  the  sunshine  covers  you. 
Nought  now  your  pcrfectiicss  can  mar, 
Ye  stand  before  us  as  ye  are. 
Your  branches  lilted  as  in  prayer, 
Ah  tho'  ye  felt  your  need  of  care. 
And  from  his  treasury  old  and  new, 
With  garments  God  will  dower  you. 
For  when  the  keenest  storm  winds  blow, 
Your  branches  shall  be  wrapped  in  snow. 
Serene,  and  beautiful  and  white. 
Oh!  nature  has  no  lovelier  sight; 
Melt  snow  into  the  hardened  bole, 
As  raclta  God's  word  into  the  aoul— 

Yet  e'en  the  quickening  germs  of  life, 
May  sometimes  need  the  pruning  knife, 
For  by  their  fruits  alone  we  see, 
The  value  of  the  grafted  tree. 
"  And  by  their  fruits  "  alone  ye  know, 
God's  children  in  this  world  below. 

May  seeking  souls  the  lesson  take. 
And  give  up  all  for  Christ's  dear  sake; 
He  asks  tho  blossoms  of  your  spring. 
First  tythe  of  every  offering. 
Your  summer  day  in  all  its  prime, 
The  glory  of  your  autumn  time, 
And  if  his  crops  you  fain  would  bear, 
Cast  ilown  the  crowns  you  proudly  wear, 
For  ye  mutt  stand  beneath  his  eye, 
Like  leafless  trees  against  the  sky, 
Disrobed  of  self— and  shorn  of  pride, 
Your  sins  laid  on  the  CruciJUd!— 

Ohl  Holy  .Spirit!  if  it  bo 

The  symbol  of  the  leafless  tree 

May  show  us  more  and  more  of  Thee: 

Grant  u$,  that  when  tho  storm  winda  blow. 

As  Thou  dost  cover  it  with  snow, 

So  to  Thy  shelter  wc  may  go. 

Grant  ut  to  feel  Thy  gracious  word, 

So  little  known,  so  often  heard, 

May  iMMietrate  with  i>owpr  anew. 

And  quicken  as.  Thy  will  to  do, 

Tliat  when  o'erpast  the  winter  snows, 

So  wc  may  "  blossom  as  the  rose," 

And  as  the  tree  renewed,  may  bring 

To  Thee  our  fruits  of  oflcring. 

»  "  I  am  the  door,"  etc. 

— ^»>*.^ — 

(r7"Whcn  Job  prayed,  inaiee  me  know  my 

tran.sgrcs.sion  and  my  sin,  lie  d««ired  to  be  made 

acquainted  with  the  particular  sin.  If  tlicre  were 

such,  for  which  he  was  afnict<>d.    This  is  proper 

for  us  In  times  of  affliction.    It  is  well  for  us  to 

Inquire  Into  the  cause  of  oiu-  trials,  and  leani, 

if  we  can,  why  Otm  contends  with  ns  ;  and  we 

should  over  strive  t«»  make  a  suitable  Improve* 

ment  of  our  afflictions,  that  they  may  yield  to  us 

the  peaceable  fniits  of  righteousness. 
^^^^-  •^^^ 

0:7~(ioi>  never  wrought  mir.ic1es  to  convince 

atliclsm,  because  bis  ordinary  works  convince  It. 


Fii-st,  because  you  have  no  friend  like  Jesus. 
Other  friends  have  l)een  drawn  to  you  by  jicr- 
sonal  attractions,  or  have  been  won  by  your  kind- 
ness to  them.  But  Jesus  is  your  friend  because 
of  his  sympathy  for  yon,  and  his  earnest  desire 
for  your  highest  giK)d.  You  have  no  attractions 
for  Him  but  those  which  spring  from  your  own 
misery  and  want.  He  loves  the  sinner,  and  has 
provided  salvation  for  him.  He  loves  you  be- 
cause you  are  a  sinner  and  need  siilvation. — 
He  has  not  become  a  friend  because  of  your 
kindness  to  him,  or  your  afl'ectlon  for  him. — 
Your  heart  is  the  native  home  of  enmity  against 
him.  You  have  never  done  anything  to  pro- 
mote his  glory,  but  yon  have  hated  him  and  his 
cause.  Si  ill,  he  is  your  friend — your  hent  fiiend. 
Other  friends  have  often  forsaken  you  in  the 
time  of  your  greatest  need ;  but  Jesus  comes  to 
you  to  befriend  you  and  save  yon  in  the  time  of 
your  greatest  peril.  He  does  not  abandon  you 
because  you  aie  poor;  but  for  this  very  reason  he 
comes  to  yon  with  the  blessings  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  that  he  may  make  you  ricli. 

Secondly,  bcGinse  he  is  a  Divine  Saviour. — 
And,  sinner  as  you  are,  you  need  a  Saviour — a 
Saviour  in  whom  you  can  trust.  Your  sins 
will  be  yotir  death,  unless  yon  can  be  delivered 
from  their  jxiwer.  The  wages  of  sin  Is  death ; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Here,  then,  is  your  hope. — 
Jesus  has  come  for  your  salvation.  He  has  met 
in  his  own  person  the  claims  of  God's  law 
against  you.  The  way  of  life  is  now  clear. — 
Nothing  stands  between  you  and  eternal  life, 
except  your  own  unwillingness  to  come  to  Jesus. 
Will  you  refuse  the  invitation  ?  Will  you  re- 
ject tlie  provisions  of  mercj-  so  freely  offered  to 
you  ?  Jesus  has  a  place  In  his  heart  for  you. 
Enter  Into  it  and  live.  Hesitate  no  longer. — 
While  yoti  read  these  words  give  your  heart  to 
Christ.  Let  him  have  the  keeping  of  your  soul. 
Let  not  his  sympathy  for  you  be  In  vain.  Come 
to  Jesus  just  now. —  United  Presbyterian. 

■  ♦  ■     —  — 

RICHES  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


WiiEN  I  go  to  the  house  of  Gou,  I  do  not 
want  amusement.  I  want  the  doctrine  which 
is  according  to  godliness.  I  w  ant  to  hear  of  the 
remedy  against  the  harassing  of  my  guilt,  and 
tlie  disorder  of  my  affections.  I  want  to  be  led 
from  weariness  and  dis.tpiK>iiitment  to  that 
goodness  which  filletli  the  hungry  soul ;  I  want 
to  liave  light  upon  the  mystery  «>f  Providence ; 
to  be  taught  how  the  judgments  of  tlie  Lord 
are  right ;  how  I  shall  l;e  prcixired  for  duty  and 
for  trial ;  liow  I  may  fear  God  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  close  it  in  juiace.  Tell  me  of  that 
Lord  Jesus  "  who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  iu 
his  own  bmly  on  the  tree ; "  tell  me  of  his  "  in- 
tercession for  the  transgressors  "  as  tlieir  "  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father ; "  tell  me  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  they  that  believe  In  him  receive, 
to  be  their  preserver,  sanctifier,  comforter  ;  tell 
me  of  his  chastenings,  their  necessity,  their  use ; 
tell  me  of  his  presence,  andsympiahy,  and  love; 
tell  me  of  the  virtues,  as  growing  out  of  his  cross 
and  nurtured  by  his  grace ;  tell  me  of  the  glory 
rcflecte«l  on  his  name  by  the  obeiliciicc  of  faith ; 
tell  me  of  vanquished  death,  of  tlio  piiritie<l 
grave,  of  the  bicsicd  rcsurrcdion,  of  the  life 
everlasting,  and  my  liosom  warms.  This  is 
G(»8i»el ;  tiKisc  are  glad  tidings  Ui  inc  as  a  sufferer, 

because  glad  to  me  as  a  sinner.— />r.  John  M. 
Ma  SOX. 

■  •  ■ 

(TT-Eariy  R'ligion  lays  the  foundation  of  hap- 
piness Ixjth  in  time  and  eternity. 

— — ^^-*  ^ 

LlT"  Go«k1,  kind,  true,  lioly  words,  dropped  in 
conversation,  may  be  little  thought  of,  but  they 
are  like  seed  of  a  flower  or  fruitful  tree  falling 
by  tlie  wayside,  borne  by  some  bird  afar,  happi- 
ly tlKireafler  to  fringe  with  beauty  some  barren 
mountain  side,  or  to  make  glatl  some  lonely 
wilderness. 


Bamestic  Bepartmcnt* 

MOCK   V£9ril»09r  OF   CORNED  BEEF. 

Cut  tlie  beef  in  thin  slices,  and  freshen  by 
aoakiiig  for  three  or  four  liours  in  tepid  water. 
\Vl«en  sufflciently  fresh,  lay  the  slices  on  a 
gridiron,  and  heat  through  quickly.  Make  a 
gravy  of  drawn  butter ;  add  a  little  i^epper,  and 
the  yelk  of  an  egg  chopped  fine,  and  pour  over 
the  meat ;  or  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  like  beef- 
steak. This  will  be  found  a  savory  dish  when 
only  salt  meat  can  be  procured,  but  it  is  better 
with  fresh  beef. 

HAAII  BAI.Ui  OF  CORXED  BEEF. 

Prepare  the  hash  by  mincing  with  potatoes; 
make  it  Into  flat  cakes ;  beat  the  griddle,  and 
grease  it  with  plenty  of  sweet  butter;  brown 
tlic  balls  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  serve  hot. 

CAI.F'S  HEAD. 

Split  the  head  in  two  parts,  and  remove  tlie 
brains,  wash  tbe  brains  In  three  waters,  and  lay 
them  for  an  hour  In  cold  salted  water.  Wash 
the  head  clean,  and  soak  It  in  tepid  water,  until 
the  blood  Is  well  drawn  out.  Put  it  in  cold 
water;  when  It  boils  remove  the  scum,  and 
simmer  gently  tintil  a  straw  can  be  run  through 
it.  A  head  with  the  skin  will  take  three  hours, 
if  large,  and  without  the  skin  two.  Scald  the 
brains,  by  pouring  over  them  boiling  water,  take 
them  out  and  remove  the  skin  or  film,  put  them 
la  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  simmer  gently  fif- 
teen minutes.  Chop  them  slightly,  stew  them 
In  sweet  butter;  add  a  te<ispoon  half  fidl  of 
lemon-juice,  or  not,  as  desired,  and  a  little  salt ; 
wlien  done,  skin  the  tongue,  lay  it  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  dish,  and  the  brains  round  it.  Send  the 
head  to  the  table  very  hot,  with  drawn  butter 
poured  over  it,  and  more  in  the  tureen. 

VEAI.  CHOPet  BREADED. 

Take  six  or  seven  handsomely  cut  chops,  sea- 
son them  with  salt  and  {lepiier,  and  put  them 
Into  melted  butter.  Wlicn  sufficiently  soaked 
put  them  into  beaten  eggs,  take  them  out,  and 
roll  each  separately  in  bread  auinbs  ;  make  tlie 
chops  as  round  as  you  can  with  your  hand,  and 
lay  them  In  a  dish.  When  all  are  breaded,  broil 
tliem  slowly  over  a  moderate  fire,  that  tlie  bread 

may  not  be  too  highly  colored.    Serve  with 
clear  gravy. 

FARIIIER'M   PVDDIXO. 

Take  one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  one  quart  of 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  taking  only 
the  yelks,  butter  the  si/.e  of  a  walnut,  one 
lemon,  grated ;  bake  until  done,  but  not  watery ; 
then  spread  a  layer  of  currant-jelly  or  jiny  pre- 
served fruit  over  It.  Take  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  and  sugar,  in  wliicli  has  been  s'Jrred  the 
juice  of  the  lemon,  beat  to  a  stiff  froth,  pour  it 
over  the  pudding  and  brown  it.  Serve  cold 
with  cream.  It  can  be  made  witliout  a  lemon. 
Flavor  with  nutmeg. 

FAMILY   PITDDIXCI. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of   suet, 

chopped  fine,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 

one  pound  each  of  carrots  and  potatoes,  well 

boiled  and  maslied  together,  half  a  pound  of 

ralains,  three-quarters  of   a    pound  of   brea<l 

cnimbs;  spice,  flavoring,  and  peel  oi>tional.    Mix 

tlic  whole  together  with  a  little  water.    It  must 

not  be  too  stiff,  and  certainly  not  loo  moist. — 

Rub  a  basin  well  with  dripping,  and  boil  for 
three  liours. 

BOILED  INDIAN   PI7DDINO. 

Take  sweet  milk  of  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
pudding  desired ;  salt  to  the  taste,  and  stir  in 
Indian  meal  till  a  little  milk  will  rise  on  tlie  top 
by  standing.  If  too  thick  it  will  be  hard.  Fill 
a  pudding  crock,  ami  tie  a  cloth  tightly  over  it. 
Put  Into  boiling  water  snfflclent  to  keep  It 
covered,  and  boil  steadily  three  hours.  Fruit 
may  be  added,  If  «le3ired.  Serve<l  with  sweet- 
ened cream.  This  is  an  oid-f<ishioncd  Connec- 
ticut pudding. 


(iEO.  P.  ROWELI-&  Co.,  40  VarkUow,  ypio  \ 
York,  and  S.  M.  Pettengii.l  &  Co.,  37  I'ark 
Woto,  New  York,  are  our  authorised  agents  in 
New  York,  to  contract  for  advertising  at  our 
owest  rates.  Advertisere  in  tliat  city  are  re- 
quested to  leave  tlielr  favore  with  either  of  the 
above  Iiouses. 


27ie  **I*ractical  JFartner," 

The  great  Agricultural  Monthly,  profusely 
ill ustiate<l,  published  byPAscHAi.L  Mourns 
&  Co.,  18  North  i;Uh  street,  Pliila.,  at  $1.-50 
per  annum,  in  advance.  Sample  copies,  with 
libei-al  premium  Usts,  a;ul  sliow  bills,  supplied 
to  agents  and  canvassers. 
D:7~Subscrlbei-3  to  "  Practical  Fanner"  for  one 
year,  and  not  satisfied  that  tlK^y  have  rea'ived 
tlie  worth  of  their  money,  can  have  it  refund- 
ed, by  iiringing  tlieir  copies,  undamaged,  to 
the  Office,  in  Philadelphia. 
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^^CII-^M  «  ^^  tJi:,.^ 


EIOMTH 

OF   TUB 

Practical 

Will  commence  Fiml  Mo.  {January),  1871. 

WE  'WII.I.  FURN18U  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Tho  Practical  Farmer  and  Wood's  Household 
Magazine,  »1.50;  regular  price  62.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Bee-Keepers' Journal, 
91.75;  regular  price  §2.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  The  Independent  for 
fla.OO ;  regular  price  »4.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Am.  Agriculturist,  for 
*2.00;  regular  price,  S3.00. 

Tbe  Practical  Farmer  and  Entomologist  for  62.75; 
regular  price  63.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Naturalist  for  64.6*;  re- 
gular price  65.5U. 

Tho  Practical  Farmer  and  Lippincott's  Magazine 
for  64.00 ;  regular  price  8 

Tho  Practical  Farmer  and  Hearth  and  Home  for 
63.40;  regular  price  65.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
63.50;  regular  price  64.60. 

Tho  Practical  Farmer  and  Herald  of  Health  for 
62.60 ;  regular  price  63.60. 

Tho  Practical  Farmer  and  the  National  Baptist  for 
63.00;  regular  price  64.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Magazine  for 
64.25;  regular  price  65.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and   Harper's  Weekly  for 

S4.25  ;  regular  prlr«  66.60. 
The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  $4.25; 

regular  price  85.60. 
The  Practical  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  for 

63.00 ;  regular  price  64.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Horticulturist  for  63.00; 
regular  price  84.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Gardener's  Monthly  for 
62.50 ;  regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
64.00;  regular  price  4<5.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Our  Young  Folks  for 
S'l.liO  ;  regular  price  63.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Phlla.  Weekly  Press  for 
62.60 ;  regular  price  63.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Galaxy  for  64.00 ;  regu- 
lar price  65.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Riverside  Magazine  for 
62.50;  regular  price  64.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine for  62.30;  regular  price  $3.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Children's  Hour  for 
81.90;  regular  price  $2.75. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Once  A  Month  for  62.40 ; 
regular  price  63.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cot'ge  ({ard'r  for  *2.i»fi;  rcRiilHr  jirire  .«3.00. 

PAttCUALL  MORRIN   A.   CO., 

Pboprikturr, 
18  JV 13M  St,  Philadelphia. 

Iflive  Stocky 

Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Agency  f 

No.  5  Scnth  10th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ORnKRS  received  for  Poultry,  Horned  Cattle, 
.Sheep,  .Swine,  &c.  Also  Aerlenltural  and 
HortirullurnI  Iniiilemcnts,  Seeds,  Plants,  Nursery 
•Stock,  ^c.    .SeiKl  for  Live  Stock  tTirnilar. 

Address  ».   W.    IIRKNTI^E, 

3  3t       So.  S  South  lOtk  »«.,  Plilladclpbla. 

Pure  Ground  Bono 

TIERS  &  CO., 

MAIVI'FACTCRKRN  of  Bone  BiMck  and 
<i>roiiii<1  none, 

CARBON  WORKS, 

Dickerson  Street,  bdoti'  Front, 

PHILADELPHIA.  G-tf 


zu  MOSS  umt. 

This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made 
from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  clieapest,  healthiest  and  most  delicious 
food  in  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert 
it  has  no  equal,  and  is  a  light  and  delicate  food 
for  Invalids  and  Children.  It  is  sui>erior  to  all 
kindred  preparations. 

This  new  article  of  fotxl  has  everywhere 
won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  people 
and  tlie  honsckeeijers  of  the  land  generally  re- 
gard it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  necessary 
and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessens  tlie 
exiiense  of  living,  tlie  exqtilslte  dishes  prepared 
from  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extrava- 
gant cost  from  any  other  source. 

For  twenty-flve  cents  you  can  buy  a  package 
which  will  make  sixteen  quarts  of  Blano 
Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Puddinga, 
Cnatarda,  Creams,  Charlotte  Rtisae,  &o. 

Rand  Sea  Moss  Farine  Co., 

S3  Park  Mace,  JV.  T, 


THE  GREAT 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


8teani-I*ropeller  Measure  ^ 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  lireadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  tho 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 
Bciteli  and  VlcniiM  Stti.,  Phll»delptal«.  i 
A.  I*.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Prop'r. 

3-tf 

I.^OOH  FOR  HATCIIINO.— A  limited  nnm. 
li  her  IVom  my  tirst  prize  ami  lni|iortcd  Buff  Co- 
cliins,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark  Itrahniau,  at 
612  per  Setting  (13  Kggs.) 

Per  Setting. 
Buff  Cochins,  from  Carefully  Selected  Stock,  *0Ji0 
Dark  Brahmas,  ••  "  «<        f.OO 

White  Cochins,  "  "  '•        6.0O 

Light  Brahmas,  "  "  "       3.00 

Houdans,  "  "  "        6.00 

Bronse  Turkeys,  «•  "  "       5.00 

Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  "        6.0O 

Aylesbury  Docks,  •'  •«  •'        6.00 

■^  Packed  with  great  Care  and  delivered  to  tho 
Express  Offlcc.  AM  orders  mubt  be  accomiianlcd 
by  the  Cash.    Address 

D.   W.    HEBSTIME, 

»-lt      No.  5  Soatb  10th  St.,  Phlladelphto. 


MY  BITPP 
than  any 


COCHINS  have  won  more  prizes 
others  III  America.    A  few  choice 
Trios  for  sale',  at  6''i0  per  trio. 

I>.   W.    IIKItSTi:VK, 

3-lt       No.  S  Mouth  10th  St.,  IMillHdcIphU. 


Medical  treatment  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  at  last  the  <lis(X)very  has  been  made  tliat 
RENOVATION  NOT  PROSTRATION,  IS 
THE  TRUE  MEDICAL  PUILOSOPHY. 

The  Introduction  of  *" 

Plantation  Bitters, 

prepared  with  pui-e  St.  Croix  Rum  and  Callsaya 
Bark,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  io  this 
great  fact.  The  life-sustaining  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  great  Vegetable  Restorative  Is 
manifested  in  the  weak  and  desponding  by  an 
Immediate  and  most  encouraging  change. 

If  tlie  appetite  has  failed,  it  is  quickened ; 

If  digestion  has  licen  iwinful  and  imperfect, 
it  becomes  easy  and  tlKirough ; 

If  tlie  liver  Is  toq'id  it  is  roused  and  regu- 
lated; 

If  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  fliey  are  strengtli- 
ened  and  restrung ; 

If  tlie  brain  has  lieon  haunted  by  morbid  fan- 
cies, tliey  are  put  to  flight,  and  liope  and  cheer- 
fulness rettirn. 

In  the  face  of  tlie  extraordinary  aires  of 
general  debility,  dysiiejisia,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation and   mental  desjiondency,   wrought  by 

PLANTATION  niTTERS, 
no  practitioner  not  in  league  with  death  and 
tlie  undcrtikcr  coidd  persist  in  it.  The  terri- 
ble evacuonts  whi(;h  were  once  prcscrilied  as 
Spring  and  Summer  medicines,  have  utterly 
lost  tlieir  jyrentigc.  Tho  sick  will  not  take 
them,  and 

PLANTATION   BITTERS. 
in    which    are    combined    tlie  elements  of  a 
stomachic,  an  invigorant,  a  mild   laxative,  a 
nervine  and  an  anti-bilious  s^iecific,  reigns  iu 
tiM'ir  sfead. 
l-4t    Sold  by  all  Druggista. 


NEWBOLiyS  H 

New  Brunswick  Seed  Oats.  i 

AFTKR  many  years  of  fruitless  etforts  (both  in 
Kurope  and  America.)  to  secure  Uats  of  a  su- 
perior quality  and  tliOMc  adapted  to  this  climate, 
Sir.  Watson  Newl>oId  has  at  la.'<t  been  rewarded  In 
obtaining  the  above  varii-tv,  which  were  grown  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  have  been  grown  by  him  several  years 
without  degenerating,  being  equal  in, quality  to 
those  first  introduced,  and  are  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  grown  in  this  country. 

These  Oats  I  now  offer  for  sale  at  65.00  per  bag 
of  2ii  bush,  measure.    Address  * 

C.   B.   ROeERM,         * 

SKED  WAREHOLSE,    * 
3.U  ISS  market  St.,  Philad'a. 

PURE  BRED  FOWIA  FOR  HAItE.  DUFF 
COCHlN.Sand  DARK  BRAHMAS,  from  mj 
uritc  and  Imported  stock.  A  few  trios  PART- 
HIDUK  COCHINS,  from  inii>orted  stock,  aboui 
Ave  months  old.  Very  sutierior  HOHT  BRAH- 
MAS HOIKS  and  AYLESIURY  DU<  K.S,  and 
BRONZE  Tl'KKKYS  of  nnsuri>a>'8«-d  excellence. 
Abo  UONO  KONO  and  BRE.MKN  OKKSE.  Ad- 
dreM  O.  Ml.  IlERMTIME. 

3-lt    No  S  Hoath  lOth  Ht.,  Phlldadelplils. 

Peysson  Poudrette.  < 

Manvjactured  and  Hold  for  Twenty-one  Tears. 
Planters,  Farmers,  and  Gardeners'  Friend. 

For  COTTON,  trv  it!  For  TOBACCO,  try  itf 

For  WHEAT,  trv  It !  For  OATS,  try  it ! 

For  Cons  try  it!  For  Barlky  try  it  I  For  Rratryit. 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  no  better  Fm- 

Tii.iZKK  Im  known  uI  tbe  i>roscnt  day. 
A  NMtnrMi  .lf»iiar«I    No  AdaltonkUoa. 

Made  ttom  privy  deposits  or  night  toll.  Freo 
from  smell.  Pleasant  to  handle.  Each  cart-load 
when  taken,  the  well  deodorized.  Renort  of  the 
best  agriculturists  and  chemists  of  Europe  and 
America:  Soil  without  any  mannre  has  produced 
three  times  the  quantity  of  the  seed  sown  —  has 
yielded,  with  a  slight  application  of  the  proper  lua- 
iiiires,  from 
Decayed  Vegetable  Matter. . .  .9  times  Its  own  seed. 

SUble  Manure 7  1-.?  ••  " 

Pigeon. 8  1-6  "  •« 

Hcrrc 911-100     "  •*, 

Ouano 10  1-7  "  " 

Fluid  Stereos,  or  N'lght  Soil..  11' Il-ino     •«  •< 

.Solid  Stercus.  or  Poudrette. ..n  11-100     "  " 

You  ask,  What  aro  the  advantages  of  using  Pon- 
drette?  1.  It  produces  the  largest  crojia.  2.  It  en- 
riches your  Und.  .1.  It  acts  (|uickly  on  the  seed 
sown,  and  continues  to  show  itself  in  tho  soil  for 
years.  -1.  For  fruits  and  vegetables,  applietl  as  per 
directions  in  pamphlet.  It  cannot  bo  surpasiM-d  by 
any  fertilizer  t»f  the  present  day.  The  price  of 
Pondrctte  i."  $22  per  t«)n,i>nt  in  tiags,  and  delivered 
at  any  of  the  railroad  d('|>ots  or  steamboat  landings 
In  the  city.    All  orders  addressed  to 

STEW^ART   A   CO.. 

Succ<sw>rf<   to   A  .    P  K  V  S  S  O  N  , 
fio.  4-20  lAhmry  Ntrrvt, 

(Room  No.  ti,  (t..l.lsniltliM-  Hall,)  PHILAD'A, 
Will  meet  with  prompt  att4>ntion ;  or  farmers  near 
the  city  can  send  their  own  teams  to  our  Works  on 
tlray's  Ferrv  Road,  near  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  where 
we  deliver  in  bulk,  at  40  cents  a  biish'-l,  or  #l«  a 
ton  ;  or  partb-s  having  the  a<lvantage  of  shipping, 
can  wnd  vesnelH  to  our  works,  and  got  tin-  hnmv  lu 
b<ilk,  ni  •t|»<  |>er  tun.  A  liberal  discount  to  Whole- 
sale Dealers.  3-3t 
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NOTTPF  ^  MKKTINO  of  Owncra  and 
nUllV/Ci.  Breeder* of  TliorouKlit.r.d  llol- 
nteln  Cattle  will  be  held  nt  Ko.  196  STATK 
KTKKKT,  BONTON,  MaMM.,  on  Wednesday, 
March  ISth,  1S71,  at  11  u'eluck  A.  M. 

tar  nusiiiem  of  Importance  will  be  bronglit  to 
the  notice  of  the  Convention.    I'rr  Order.  3-lt 


START    A    NURSERY,  Diagram,  Ma 

nagenientof  SeedH,  PliintR,  iSrc.     Trice  20  ct«.     Ad- 
dreM  HKIKKK  MrUSEUIKS,  Dajton,  O 
blinhcd  1822.)    Price  List  Free. 


(KhU- 
3-lt 


t^^ 


JOHBT  m.  COI^MNH,  Moorestown,  New 
JcrHt-y,  riilHcd  iind  iiiarkettd  In  1K70,  over 


8,000  huHhela  of  JlmuH  and  10,()00  Jmnr.he.H  of 

Asparagus. — Has  riauts,  Roots,  &c.  for  sale. 

Mendn  prlcca  ft-ce.  3-tf 

QAA  AAA    OHAOE   ORANOK    PI.ANTM, 
0\J\Jy\j\J\J  for  hedges.    A  very  nuperior  Stock. 

PEACH   TBEEM.    I)lackherrlc«,  Htrawberrlen, 
CiirrantM  and  (iooseberricH. 

Philadelphia  RaMpberrles.— Stock  very  fine 
and  large. 

Orape  VlaeM.— Foreign  and  Native. 
Patatoes— KAUI.Y  UO.SK,  and  other  varieties. 
Horae-KatliMh  Heti*. 

llot-lted  and  Sweet  Potato  PlanfM  In  their  season. 
■^Prices  low.    Catalogue  on  a[>plication  to 
H.   B.   'rRllllBI.E, 
S-2t  South  High  St.,  Went  Chewter,  Pa. 

HAY    PItESW   VrOI^KsT 

Eftabllthed    ■•■N|a  1854. 


DEDERICK'S  HAY  PRESSES. 

p.  K.  nEDEJtlCK  A  CO., 

rATF.NTKKS  AND  SOLE  MANL'KAtTUKF.IIP. 

Doderick'H  Pat«-nt  ProgroBgivo  Lever  Prouies  are  bal- 
ing at  leant  two-third»  of  the  hay,  straw,  Ac,  baled  in 
the  country,  and  are  famlJiirly  knuwu  cverjwhere  as  the 
Kst  Preasca.  84  different  aizca  of  Horse,  Hand  and 
Towtr  Preaaea^br  baling  hay,  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  bops, 
cloth,  hidca,  inoaa,  busks,  broom  com.  &c.  Bend  for 
inustratml  CatalotrrK-,  giviiiu  Hizns,  Pricfs,  and  much 
ether  information  use^ll  to  tlic  farmer,  plantrr,  parlicr 
and  shipper.  Do  not  wait  until  Macbiucs  are  wiuit'<d, 
then  onler  in  haste— but  post  yourself  in  season.  Wo 
charge  nothing  forinfurmation.  Ktateyourtranaporta- 
lloB  liKilitiea,  market,  be        AnnaciM, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y 
^»-lt 

1871  Employment.lSTl 

fpHE  verjr  be«it  ORIBf  DER  for  MOWERll 

A  and  REAPERM  Hn<l  Ai.t.  Kimik  T<mii.h,  is  our 
laiproTed  EMERY  €.lRINi>ER  for  1>»71.  It 
(rinds  exactly  true,  ruts  very  tawt,  turnn  easily, 
and  Is  light,  tliirHble  and  olieap'.  Everjr  Farmer 
Will  have  it.  a^  I.ITE  A€}EWi»l  WANTED 
•Terr  where.  For  very  II  he  rat  terms,  addrcM 
Mk  E.  a.  HTORKE,  Aabara,  Iff.  Y. 


Holbrookes  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

Tor  Iierel  liUid  and  Bide  HilL 

WOK  THl 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

■t  N.Y.  Stale  Trial, 
1870,  fcr  Plowing 

Sod  Si,  StabUt 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows,  nor  ridges,  but  an 
•ven  aurface  for  the  Mower,  Tedder  and  Hake. — 
Clear  and  pnlverizc  thoroughly.  Kight  sizes. — 
Changeable  mould-board  for  aod  and  atubble. — 
■eir-adJustlng,  self-clearing  hinged  cotters. 

Unr  LAN DMIDE  PM»WM  won  4  Gold  Medals 
at  National  Trial,  \«CJ,  for  sod,  stubble,  and  trench 
ploughing. 

Holbrook's  Regulate 

Seed  DrlU  and  CnlUrator. 


Send 
for 
:.CIrcul«r 

Won  the  HighMt  Pris«  at  H.T.  8Ut«  Trial,1870. 

•^  Sows,  with  regularity,  Hcet,  Carrot,  Onion, 
raranip,  Turnip,  Round  Spinach,  Sorghum,  Broom 
Corn,  Peaa,  Beana,  &c.  Seed  Conductor  being 
XMAMELLKU  wuiTK,  $howi  the  $rrd  at  it  dropt.  Cul- 
tivator weeds  between  rows,  8  to  14  Inches  wide. 
Price  $12.    Packed  one  or  six  in  a  box. 

The  Hand  Cultivator,  for  weeding  lietween  rows 
of  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  Ac,  and  for  flat  cultiva- 
tion generally,  doea  the  work  of  10  men  with  hoea. 
Price  $6. 
ittrnd  itamp  for  Cirtidnri.    A  liberal   dlaconnt  to 
I>e«lers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

r.  r.   HOLRROOK   *  CO., 
l-4t  RaetMi,  M 


nriko    T^arfgo»t   A.tataox'tntcnt 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,    and 

FERTILIZERS, 

Will  be  found  in  our  old  estublishcd  Warehouse, 
180  *.  191  Water  Street. 

R.   H.   ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  876, 

NEW  YORK. 

•^circulars  and  information  ft-ce  to  all.       3-tf 


DARK  BRAHMA  FOWLS. 

AFKW  PAIU  (from  Herstine's  Stock)  for  sale 
at  1309  Ontario  Nt.,  Philad'a,        3-lt 

CABBAGE,  ONION,  SQUASH. 

IHAVK  written  tliree  works  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  vegetables.  The  works  abound  In  en- 
gravings, and  gu  Into  ull  the  minute  details  so  val- 
uable to  tiie  l)eglnn(r,— coinplet<riy  exhiiUHtlng  the 
subject.    £acb  tretitisc  sent  by  mail  for  3U  cents. 

JA9If»  Jf.  H.  OREOORY, 

3-3t  Harblehcad,  9IaM. 

Improved  Pnmp  Syringe. -1871. 

A  very  eflicient,  light,  portable  Force  Pump,  Fire 
Kxtinguixher,  and  Plant  Syringe;  adapted  to  lloiiso, 
.Store,  .St.'ilde,  Gfirdt-n  and  Oreenhouse  uses.  Kx- 
cellentfor  Vktkrinahy  puriicwes.  Sizes, styles  and 
prices  to  suit  customers.  Oiscount  to  Cliibs  and 
A  genu.  Send  for  Circulars.  H.  PA4JE,  Jr., 
3-2t  l>anven«,  Blana. 


Quart.  Pint.  )i  Quart. 

The  RocheMter  Berry  RMHkct  has  been  used 
two  years.  Patented  l«7o.  Liglit,  durHbie,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells 
well  In  them.  The  l»est  ventilated  Basket  yet  otter- 
ed. For  list  of  prices,  testimonials,  terms  to  agents, 
&t.,  address  the  General  Agents, 

COLLINN,   UEDDEM  A.   CO., 

3-tf  Woorewtoan,  N.  Jeraey. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

VirE   WIEI.    PAY   AOENTtS    A  HAEARY 

TT  of  930  per  week  and  expenses, or  allow  a 
large  eomniisHicin,  to  si-ll  our  new  and  wonderful 
inventions.    Address    IM.   WAWNER  «  CO. 

3-Ct  MarNlinil,  <tlich. 

FOR    SALE. 

A  Handsome  Country  Seat 

OF  33   ACRES, 

in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  Haddonfleld,  N.,T., 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  easy  of  access  by  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Uailroad,  several  times  a 
day,  also  by  turnpike. 

Large  and  Elegant  MANSION,     |M 

IN   COMIM.KTK   KKI-AIU,  aS 

with  every  convenience  of  a  lirst  class  city  resi- 
dence, viz:  water-closets,  bath-rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  heated  throughout  with  entire  new 
heater  and  low  down  grates,  and  lighted  with  gas 
manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  also  with 
ehoice  I'ruit  trees,  green-liouse  ami  grii]><'ry ;  Ice- 
house (well  tliled),  tool-house,  OARDEKT. 
ER*H  COTTAUE,  gas-house,  stable  and 
coaeli-liouse. 

The  Proi>erty  commands  handsome  landscape, 
wood  atid  wat4'r  views,  an<l  is  one  of  the  most  desl- 
ral>le  ant'  healthy  localities  within  many  miles  of 
Philadelphia.    For  terms  apply  tb 

WIEEIAW    MAN!V. 
2-tr  43  flonth  Fourth  Mt.,  Phila. 

WILUAM   MANN, 

43  Month  Fourth  Htreet,  Philadelphia, 

Blank  Book  Manufacturer, 

STATIONER    AND   STEAM  POWER 
PRINTER. 

PRICES  LOW  AND  8TUI0TLY  UNIFORM. 
2-3t 


GET  THE  BEST. 

I.EFrKI/N    CENTltAI..OPENi!VO    MOYA. 
ni.l>   C4».MU   HEK    HIVE. 

Italian  Oiieen  Bees,  Bee  Books,   Bee  Feeders 
Genuine  Alsike  Clover  seed.  ' 

Pure  bred  Poultry  of  all  varieties.    Agents  want- 
ed.   Send  stamp  for  Price  List.    Address 
I.ITTEE  REK 

2-2t 


Nprlnfciield,  Ohla. 


WALTER  ELDER 


LandscaiH;  and  .fobbing  GAUUKNEK,  No,  123 
Kodmau  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Oirors  tox'  tho  @pi*ine  of  H^T'l* 

the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

in  the  Country;  including  all  the  best 
Novelties  in  Seeds  and  Plnnts. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  See<l8,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Gladiolus.  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus  Itoots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Implements,  &c.  Oreer's  Garden 
Calendar  for  187|,  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  tho  above,  (144  pages),  {xa«ri/tt7/y,7/u»rrate<l 
with  engravingt  and  colored  plate  of  new  Dahlias,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Dealers 
supplied  on  liberal  U-mu*.    A  wholesale  Catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will  bo  mailed  on  application. 

Address  

2-tf  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt-makers,  T>re8s-mnkers,  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
makers,  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

■^General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Now  Jersey,  at 

920  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  ».  e.  rice,  Oeneral  A«cn« 

■^Also  General  Agency  lor  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE  OII^.    Try  It.  J2-3t 


Importation   of    First  Class 
STOCK. 

In  addition  to  the  August  Importation  by  M.  II. 
Cochrane,  for 

COOPER  &  NEPHEW, 

Coopentbury,  Pa., 

By  the  European,  ft'om  Liverpool. 

PRINCE  NICHOLAS, 

roan,  calved  February  6th,  18G9,  bred  by  Mr.  Avl- 
mer.  West  Derehiim  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk; 
got  by  Prince  Christian  22581 — Terms,  —  grade 
cows  910;  pre'd  i!!i2.'). 

CHAMPION. 

English  coach  horse,  bred  by  Fred'k  Stone,  is  com- 
ing 4  years  old,  and  \!i)^  hands  high.  Champion  is 
a  ricii  bay  witli  Mack  |H)ints,  and  superior  action.— 
Terms  this  season  iif20. 

Also  a  nimilier  of  flrst-elnss  COTKWOI.l> 
HHEEP,  among  wliich  are  tiie  tirst  prize  pen  of 
Shearling  ewes  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

YOUKSHIRE  PIGS, 

were  purchased  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Ayimer, 
of  Westj  Durham,  Kng.    Mr.  Robinson's  pigs  of  the 

Sure  Yorksliire  breed,  were  by  Major  Stapylton's 
ea  Foam,  which  cost  2A  guineas  when  takeii  from 
the  sow,  out  of  White  Lady,  granddam  descended 
from  the  I^ckby  old  price  sow,  which  was  exiiibit- 
ed  at  tlie  princi|>al  shows  of  England,  and  never 
beaten.    Terms  s<.VtK). 

Parties  sending  cows  and  pigs  by  the  North  Pa. 
Rail  Road,  can  do  so  with  safety,  without  an  at- 
tendant.   For  further  particulars  address 

COOPER  «&    NEPHEW, 

2-tf  Co«>persburs,  I^Mch  Ca..  Pa. 


FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

ENLARGED,  1871,  to  IB  pages,  at  SI  per  year 
Ail  we  ask  is  fur  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper, 
(which  we  send /rre  to  all  applicants,)  and  let  it 
ipeak/or  ittelf.  The  Premiums  that  we  olfer  In 
Plants  an<l  Flowers  to  tiiose  getting  up  Clubs,  would 
cost  you  as  much  at  any  responsible  Nursery  iw  wo 
charge  lor  tlic  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  applleaflon  to 

1-tr  A.  M.  PCRDY,  Palmyra,  TH.  Y. 


POST-PAID.  — Collection  or    CHOICE 
FliOWER  NEEON.  2->c..  SOc,  iiikI  i>I  each. 
Collection  of  VeyetabU-  NeedM.  f\.    Si  n<l  stamp 
for  circular.  H.  H.  MARTIN, 

2-lt  Ularblehead,  nana. 

K(\(\  i\C\l\    OI»AC>E~bRAI««lE    pLANTA, 

0''l',''''\'    "ne   to  two  years  old  (very   large 
and  tin.').     Also 

800,000  Ninall  Fruit  Plant*  and  Tinea  of 
the  leading  varieties. 

Conover's  Colossui  and  Giant  Asparagus  Roots. 
All  for  sale  at  low  prices.    For  further  particu- 
lars address 

HENRY   CliAYTON, 
W<M>I»SII»K  MIUSEUIES, 
2-3t  Mount  Pleiutant,  Delaware. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

State  Land  Company 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE, 

100  '^•^^O''^^  FARMS,  good  Build- 
•VV  |ng„,  Fences,  &c.,  &c,  lOO  to  900  land 
lOOO  acres  each, 

ON   THE   MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

—Price  from  96  to  Sl2  per  acre.— 

Kf  Situated  near  the  Capital  of  the  SUto. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Addrees 
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K.  KI!irOIII,AIVD,  Sec'y, 
P.  O.  Box  240  Raleivh,  Jf .  C, 


SJi»'0PERpAy.Jf„^SiJ8Wa 


la 


lloZ^*.'^  <n  our  now  busPneA  m.Vko  f^^^^Vi 
riJ."„'*®."'^»' '"  .""^'''  "^T"  localities.  lull  n.^cn- 
^^t.\^W''ll''"'^'°'"'  "•""'  ^'■<=o  ''y  "•»*'•  Those  Ui 
^t^^^  Pcnnancnt,  proiitablo  wo?k.  .honld  addrei. 
at  onco.     Osoaoi  Stissox  «l  Co..  PortUnd,  MalSS! 


THE  TROPHY  TOMATO. 

Head  4|narterB  Meed. 
(34th  year  of  careful  cultivation.)  Buy  no  other 
One  hundred  dollars  premium  for  the  largest  To- 
mato grown  in  1K7I.  2.^  cents  per  packet  (aBout  100 
seeds),  «»l  for  .5  packets,  post  pal.l.  For  saV  bv  all 
dealers  and  by  «EO.  E.  WARINO.  JR., 
[Send  for  Circular.]  Oyden  Farm, 

''^* Mewpart,  M.  I. 


ItMclTf^  th«  Hifkart  Pmnliia 


Hi  lh»  N.  Y.  SUU  F»ir,  l»10.— 
■'•    Knrlmicitnmpfn,  Circnlnrrmi. 


NntifTM  nn'l  TMliiiinniali  frmn 
HMrlr  »»«TV  Sl«l»  In  tht  ITi.Iok 
I  offer  M  «■#//  j^rnN-n  RMortmvnl 
of  NurMTT  Slock.     y>ir»A«». 
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FOR  SALE. 

AFKW    TRIM  OF   PARTRIDOE,  RrPF  * 
l^lIITt:  COCHIN,  alsuOARK  BRAIL 
HI Aand  IKtlDAN. 

Orders  bonked  for  eggs  of  Partridge  and  Buff 
Cochin,  also  Dark  Brahmas.  to  be  delivered  In 
spring  of   1871.  €■  RRINTON,  Jr. 

lAt  Chadds-rard,  Pa. 


TBEES. 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  Spring  of  1871. 

TUB  LAROKST  AMU  Mf«T  COMPLBTK  STOCK  IK  TIIK 
CMTKD  STATICS. 

Catalogues  mailed  prepaid,  as  follows: 
•No  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit*,  10  cts. 
tj-  2  "  "     Ornamental  trees.&c.  10c. 

S"",'  <«  «'     Greenh'se  plants, (Stc.  10c. 

jj"'  4  «  '<    Wholesale,  2  cts. 

Ko!  6,'  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  published  Aug.  1st,  2c. 
EEIiWANOER  Wk  BARRY, 
MOUNT  HOPE  NUBSERIK8, 
fEsTABLisHED  IWO.]  Rocheator,  W.  Y. 

?-:<t 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries. 


c 


Fruits, 

Fruits. 


Ornamentals, 

Ornamentals, 


STANDARD  TREES  for  Orchard  planting ; 
DWARF  TREES  for  the  Garden ; 

BMAIX  FRUIT  Plants  for  everybody; 

GRAPEVINES  for  arbors  and  trel- 
lises; 
Shade  Tree*  for  lawn  and  street  planting ; 

Evergreens    for    Cemeteries    and   private 
grounds; 

Vine*  and  Cllmhers  for  covering  walks, 
Jtc. 
ROSES  and  SHRITBS  for  flowers  and  adorn- 
ment ; 

HEDOE  PI.AWT8;  Evergreens  for  Ornamental 
Screens ;  Osage  Orange  and  Honey  Locust  for 
defensive  hedges, 
iy  A  full  lino  of  Stock  in  every  department. 
New  Trade  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  tent 
0  all  applicants. 

HOOPES  BRO.   &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 

2-2t  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FLY  FTSIfING  TACKLE. 

TllADDKl'H  NORRIS,  806  West  I^yan 
Square,  Phlla.,  keeps  on  hand  and  makes  to 
order,  at  the  shortest  notice,  _ 

TROUT  and  SALMON  RODS  nv  all  Ouadks; 

TROUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  p.-itterns. 
Also  his  Improved  TROUT  Reels,  Fly  Hooks, 
Keel  and  Casting  Lines,  I^eaders,  Angler's  Wallets, 
&c.,  &,c,,  &e.  2-tf 

FANCY  FOULTltY. 

BUFF  and  PARTRIDUE  COCHINS. 

Orders  received  for  Eggs.    Addri'ss,  with  stamp, 

e.  H.  EEATirr, 

FliiMiiinK,  L.  I. 


Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St, 

—  Between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets  — 

PlIIEADEEPHIA. 

Warranted  Garden  Seeds; 

Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety ; 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds; 
AGRICULTURAIi  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  the  Best 

American  and  English  Manufacture; 

BOOKS  on  AoRiruLTURAL,  Botanical, 
and  Rural  Affairs; 

Terra  Cotta  Vases,  and  Garden  Statuary ; 

Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands, 

&c.  &c. 
reasonable 


For  sale 
prices. 

DAVID 

G- 


Wbolcsalo  and  Retail,  at 


LANDRETH  &  SON. 


GREGORY'S 

illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

HAVING  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban 
S(|ua8h,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican 
Sweet  Corn,  Phlnnev's  Water  Melon,  Brown's 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let- 
tuce, and  other 

NEW  AND  VAIiUABliE  VFX>ETABEF>*, 
with  tho  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetal)ie  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent /rz-c  to  all. 
My  cu.stomersof  last  year  will  receive  it  without 
w  riting  f<»r  **•  I*  abounds  in  tine  engravings,  many 
of  wliich  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege- 
tables themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  tho  novelties, 
but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Flower 
Seeds. 

All  my  seeds  are  sold  under  these  warrants,— Ist : 
That  all  vMiieit  lenl  shall  r^ach  mr.  2d :  That  all  tred 
ordfi-ed  thall  reach  the  purchaser.  3rd :  That  my  seeds 
shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  Tiame.  I  invite  all  to  send 
for  catalogues,  iKith  for  tliemselves  and  their 
friends.  JAMES  J.  H.  ORF.UORY, 

l-4t  Marblehead.  Mass. 

TO  THE  ^ORKINO  CLASS.— Wo  arc  now  prepared  to 
ftamiijj  ull clunsca  with  con6tantcmploytiicnt  »t  hoiiio,th« 
wholoorth.'tiriforl'iirlht'hparomoinonti.  Business  new, 
lixlitaiiJ  pjoiitablv.  PcntuuibfeitheruzoaiUy  oarufi-iu 
iSc.  tu  i^iRT  «veiiUiK, aud  u  proportional  (lUU  by  dcvouDiC 
their  wholQ time  tuthc  ljuuncii«.    BoyiandKlrlicarn neirlv 


TROEMNER'8 

Patent  Steel  Hand  or  Power 
311 LL 
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THE  BEST  LATE  POTATO. 

IT  receives  praise  from  all  who  have  tested  It. 
Four  pounds  by  mail,  i)osl-pald,  1i\.    Une  bush- 
el IM.    One  barrel  nw. 

Also,  Early  Rase,  KInff  of  the  Earllea, 

Mohawk ,  ExeelMlor,  and  other  choice  varieties. 

.Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description 

and  price  list  of  choice  Farm  Seeds 


S-St 


Address 

B.   FANNING, 

Janiewport,  N. 


Y. 


"The  Best  is  the  Cheapest" 

PREMIUM 

8ANPORD 

COUN, 

—  1870.— 


Send  stamp  for  Circular  giving 
full  description,  history,  and  the 
testimony — neither  "bogus"  nor 
"  bought","— from  FARMKRS  In 
nearlv  every  .State,  establishing 
the  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  "humbug" 
but  a  deci<ied  Improvement  over 
all  other  varieties. 

It  has  ripened  the  past  season, 
In  many  States,  from  two  to  four 
vteks  earlier  and  produced  double  tho  quantity  of 
other  Corn.  These  facU  warrant  every  Farmer  in 
giving  It  a  trial.  _ 

One  quart  by  mail,  post-paid,  75  cts.   Two  quarts 
tl.!M.    One  peck,  by  express,  f2.    Address 

n.  B.  FANNING, 
S-St  Jameaport,  N.  T. 


tlO  Baahela 

per  acre. 


Draining  Tile. 

THE  undersigned  Manufacturer  of  DRAINING 
TILE  has  now  on  hand  the  ditl'erent  sises— 2>< , 

8,  and  4  Inches,  for  sale.  

J.  J.    PARKER, 

l-tf  Weat  €he«ter.  Pa. 

Eumelan  Grape   Vines. 

Good,  strong  Plants  of  this  tine  Grape,  as  hardy 
and  prolific  as  Concord— as  line  flavor  as  Delaware 
— can  be  supplied  at 

Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
at  regular  nursery  prices. 


FOR  GRINDING   CORN,   PEAT,   *.«. 

i^Clrculars  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
HENRY  TROKMNEH,  Maker, 
71U  Market  Htreet, 
14-«  Philadelphia. 

MY    T"WENTT-THIRD 

ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

NEW  AND  mn  PUNTS 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Kagravings,  and 
containing  two 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATES, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  afiplicants  on 
receipt  of  'Hi  cents.  To  our  customers  of  past  years 
it  will  be  sent  without  charge. 


ALSO 

TRADE 

or 


LIST 


Surplus 

8CITABLK  FOR 

FLORISTS, 

Numbering  fifty  distinct  classes  of  Plants,  em- 
bracing some  thous.indsof  varletirs,  will  b<'  si-nt  to 
all  applicants  free  of  charge.  Revised  editions  will 
be  sent  to  our  regular  patrons,  as  issued,  monthly. 
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67  NaHiiaa  »U,  New  York. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PL^TS. 

SriTAULK  FOR  11K1)(HN(J,  supplied  at  OfHce 
of  Practical  Farmer.  18  North  i;lth  St.  PhU'a, 
In  large  or  small  quantities,  at  ^.'J.fK)  per  1,000,  for 
one  year  old  plants  ;  strong  two  year  old  »7.00. 


„ rl» 

aamucbBimcn.  ThatiUlwhi>i:o(<  tbia  notice  may  scDii their 
addm3,  and  test  tho  busiiiri.%  wo  mske  this  uopanllclca 
offer  I  'I'osucli  ossre  not  well  satiifled,  wo  will  eend  1 1  to  p»y 
tor  the  trouble  of  wriUnft.  Full  particular?,  a  valunblcum* 
plowhich  willdo  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copyof  Th» 
feoplf.'.  IMerarjt  Companion— oon  of  the  larcc*'  ana 
best  lamlly  ncwapapcm  publi shed— all  sent  IVce  oy  mall, 
hcadc.-.  It  you  want  jiiTiiiuiiiiil,  iimulaUo  >»•»».  u«.«Itu» 
£.  C.  ALLCK  a  CO.,  AcocsTA,  Maixb. 
2-3t 

FISH  CULTUME. 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

aOH  West  Eoffan  iiqnare,  Pliilad*a, 

Inspects  sites  for  and  gives  advice  concerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  also  draws  working  plans  and  siieclfl- 
catloiiB  for  hatching  houses  and  apparatus. 

Those  who  purpose  going  Into  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness would  save  money  and  insure  luccttt  by  con- 
sulting him.  2-tr 


WM.  NEW^ TON'S  "WHITE  PROBS- 

TIER  OATS;  also  Excelsior  Oats, 

SANtH>Ri>    CORN,  t:arly   Roim>  Potatoea, 

and  UARDEN    NEEDN. 

The  Probstler  Oats  were  Introduced  by  me,  and 
they  were  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  in  1869,  also  at  the  New  .Jersey 
State  Fair,  1870.  From  six  acres  I  have  harvested 
587  bushels  of  them!  Oats.  Prices  reasonable.  Mend 
twD  stamps  for  samples.    Catalogues  free. 

2-3t        WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  If.  T. 


1J10R  HAEE 
SHORT-HORN   BULLS,  COWS, 

and  II  EI  FERN;  the  get  of  Climax  lASa,  4th 
l»uke  of  tleneva7li31,  Plantagenet  HTJ5,  and  Radi- 
cal 888<i,  &c.    Catalogues  sent  on  Hiipliratlun. 

CHAN.  E.  COFFIN, 

2-3t      Hnlrklrk,  Prince  Oe<».'s  Ca., 


AYRSHIKE  BULL. 

very  su|>erlor  Bull  of  the  pure  Ayrshire  Stock, 
nearly  3  years  old,  for  s.ile.    Apply  to 

rRAN<TN  MORRIH, 

OFFICE  OF  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 

18  North  13th  St.  PhU'a. 


Cheap  and  Valuable  Papers. 

Cheajter  tlian  the  Cheapest. 

TBB   GARDENER'S  MONTHLY, 
THE  NATIONAL  FARMER, 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Journal,  and 
Building  Aasooiation  JournaL 

Valuable  JOURNALS  for  the  Postage. 


WE  have  made  arrangements  for  1871,  by  whleb 
we  are  enabled  to  make  the  following  Liberal 
Ojfer  to  all  Subscribers  to 

The  GARDENERS  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  Tlioinas  Meelian,  Nurseryman, 
Florist  and  botanist. 


For  every  Subscription  at  J2.00  wc  will  also  send 
our  weekly  Journal, 

THE  NATIONAL  FARMER,  and  Uobti- 

CL'I.TUKAL  REOI8m':R, 

a  Journal  of  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Gen- 
eral News,  (edited  by  W.  G.  P.  Biu.ncklok,  for  IS 
years  Publisher  of  "  The  Gardener's  Monthly,")  to 
all  who  will  pay  iwstage  on  same;  thereby  giving 
both  a  weekly  and  monthly  Journal  for  S2.00. 

Should  any  of  the  Subscribers  of  the  MONTHLY 
be  Odd  Fellows,  for  #2.25  we  will  send,  In  addition 
to  the  above, 

THE  ODD  FELLOWS'  JOURNAL, 

a  Monthly,  quarto  sUe,  devoted  to  the  Interests  o( 
the  Order,  (70  cenU  a  year,)  edited  by  W.  G.  P. 

BUINCKLUK,  P.  G. 

Or  for  $2.90  we  will  send  In  addition  to  both  the 
above 

The  Building  Association  Journal, 

Devoted  to  the  Diffusion  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tical Workings  of  Building  and  lioan  Associations. 
Monthly,  at  25  cts.  a  year.  Edited  by  Edmckd 
Wbiolkv,  Authorof  "  Building  Associations:  what 
They  Are,  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

■^  Thus  for  92.50  giving  four  Interesting  and  ts- 
luable  Journals. 


F»ri<TRY  OF  THE  WORLD — A  Large 
OKNAMENTAL  CHAKT,  containing  SS 
Pawls,  representing  30  Breeds,  Chromo -Litho- 
graphed In  oil  colors.    Price  #2.00. 

For  sale  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6-  IS  Nortk  IStk  Si.,  Pkila. 


"PERKINS'    FARMER'S  ACCOUNTANT." 

A  BOOK  for  keeping  Farm  Accounts.    Designed 
for  three  years. 

tiijK'K-  S  Large  Slie ip.5fl. 

I  "t^*-  \  Medium S2.00. 

Address, 

FRED  PERKI.NN, 

Recket,  Maea, 
With  Draft  on  New  York,  Money  order  on  Spring- 
field, or  Registered  letter.  l-3t 


Agents 
Wanted. 


iNTKLLinKNT     FaRIUCRS    WaNTKD   Afl 

A«KNT8  for  one  of  the  «/<<<■((  and  mostre- 
liable  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  the 
United  Statrs.  Liberal  terms!  Address, 

ilvlng  reference,  for  full  partleulars. 
I.  TORREY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  and  Beautiful  Plants, 

I\>r  1S71. 

WE  offer  a  very  large  stock,  comprising  all  the 
finest  noveltliH    In  Ureen    Hoase,  Hai 
HouMe  and   Beddlnv  PlanlM. 

New  Descriptive  ami  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
Une  colored  plate,  now  rea<ly.  To  our  customers 
free  :  to  others,  10  cents. 

EEEWANOER  *    IIARRV, 
rEsTABLiaiiKu  IWO.J  Kochcaier,  W.  T. 


We  adopt  this  plan  In  lieu  of  the  offer  of  pre- 
miums, and  believe  that  in  the  dissemination  of 
cheap  and  useful  literature  we  are  doing  our  read- 
ers a  greater  service.  That  we  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  our  offer,  we  repeat  it : 

Gardener's  Monthly, singly, postage  12c.t2  M 


do.  do.    and  Nat.  Farmer,    ' 

do.  ik>.    Nat.  Far.  and  Odd), 

Fellows'  Jour,..  { 

do.  do.    Nat.  Farmer,  Odd) 

Fel.  .lourn.,  andS  ' 
Bulld.AsMC.J'l) 


aoc.  S  00 
12c.  2  2S 

12c.  2  M 


The  postage  Is  to  be  paid  by  Subscribers,  at  their 
own  post  office,  quarterly  In  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions through  agents  get  the  same  advantages  as 
direct  Bubcslrbers,  except  we  assume  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  amounts  paid  them  until  we  reoeive 
the  remittance. 

t^  Specimen  Copies  of  the  foar  papers  sent,  poel« 
paid,  on  receipt  of  20  ccuta. 

•7- In  ordering,  state  what  papers  yon  wish  to 
subscribe  for. 

D:]^  Agents  for  Good  Templar's  Jounud 
!•  eta.  a  year. 

Specimens  of  tlie  6  Papers  for  '25  cents,  poet-paid. 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

RRlN('HIi(»E  *  MAROT. 
l-9t        33  Korth  NIath  Htreat,  Phlla4 
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North  l^enn'a  Mailraad, 

THE  Rliort  mi<ldlo  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wv- 
uining  \'iilli'}M,  NiiilliLTii  J'fimsylvania,  Soiitii- 
tTii  and  Interior  New  Yor)<,  KImi'ra,  lloclicnter, 
Biift'alo,  Niatjra  I'aliH,  tliu  Great  hul(eu  and  the 
Duminiun  of  Caiiuda. 

WINTKIl   A UU A NGEMENTS. 

Fifteen  Dally  Trains  It-ave  PaMsen^er  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Uerlis  and  American  streetn  (Sundayo  ex- 
cepted), iut  IoUouh: 

7  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Wasliington 
and  intermetiiate  i>uintH. 

7.35  A.  M.,  FkMt  lilne  for  Uethlehcm  and  prlnci- 

fal  Htations  on  main  line  of  Kurtli  Pennsylvania 
lailroad,  connecting  at  Itethlchcm  with  the  Ijehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  Kiutton,  Allentown,  Mauch 
Cliunk,  Mahony  I'itv,  Willianisiiort,  \Vill<e»l»arre, 
PittHton,  'i'owanda,  ^Vavcrlv  and  JCIuiira,  connect- 
ing at  Klniira  witli  tlie  KKIK  KAILWAY  for  Nl- 
at{ra  Falix,  Uiidalo,  Koclicslir,  (Cleveland,  Corry, 
Chicago,  Umi  Franel8co,  and  ail  itointii  ill  the  Ureat 
Went. 

ti.'JH  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  I'oyleHtowii, 
■topping  at  all  tlie  intermediate  HtationM.    Paimcn- 

?;ern  for  Willow  Grove,  Matboro,<&e.,  by  thin  train, 
ake  .stage  at  Old  York  Uuad. 

9.45  A.  M.,  lichigh  ami  Susquehanna  ExprcM.for 
Bethlehem,  Allentown,  IMaucli  Chunk,  WilllamM- 
port,  Wliite  Haven,  Wilkesbarre,  Pittston,  Seran- 
ton,  Oarbondalti,  via  Lehigh  and  .Susquehanna  Kail 
road,  and  Allentown,  Kattton,  \Villianmpiirt  and 
Alahanoy  City,  Hackettstow  n,  and  pointH  on  New 
Jersey  Central  Kuilruud  and  Morris  and  Khhcx 
Itailroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh  Yallev  Railroad. 

11  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 
atopping  at  Intermediate  stationH. 

1.1.5,  6.'2U  and  8.15  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 
ington. 

At  1.4.1  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  ?:xprrBS  for  Uethle- 
bem,  Kaston,  Allentown,  .Maurli  (.'hunk,  Ha/.leton, 
Malianoy  (Mty,  White  Haven,  ^VilksI)arre,  Pittston, 
and  tlie  iMahanoy  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  Accommoilafion  for  Doylestown, 
ato]iping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  3.'-S0  P.  M.,   Ilethlehera    Accommodation  for 
'Bethlehem,   Kaston,   Allentown,  and  Coplay,  ria 
1/ehigh  \aliev  Itailroad. 

At  4.15  P.  SI,,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
sto|iping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  5  P.  M.,  Accommodation  lor  Bethlehem,  con- 
necting with  Lehigh  Valii-y  Evening  Train  for 
Kaston,  Allentown  and  Maueh  ('hunk. 

At  (5.20  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  lUO  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Wash- 
ington and  intermediate  stations. 

Trains  arrive  in  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
8..V.,  I0JJ5  A.  M.,  2.15,  r,M,  and  8.25  P.  AL,  making 
direct  connection  witli  L<high  Valley  or  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  trains  from  Kaston,  Scranton, 
>Vilkesbarre,  Willlams|K)rl,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazel- 
ton,  Elmira,  Butliilo,  and  the  West. 

From  Doylestown  at  8.3U  A.M.,  4.40  and  C..15  P.M. 

From  Lansdale  at  7.30  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  11.20,  A.  M.  and 
8.10  P.  M. 

From  Abington  at  2.35,  CVS  and  9.35  P.  M. 
ON   Sl'NDAYS. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  0.30  A.  M. 
do.  do.   Doylest4>wn  at  2  P.  M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philailelphia  at  4  P.  M. 

Doylestown  for        do.  at  7  A.  M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  .Streeti*,  and  .Second  and 
Third  Streets  lines  of  City  P.-i-s-seuger  Curs  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  DejKit.  The  Union  line 
rnns'witliin  a  short  distanei-  of  the  Dejiot. 

Tickets  for  Bullalo,  Niagra  Falls,  Southern  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  ofttce,  No.  811  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  and   baggage   checked  through   to 
principal  points  at   Mann  s   North    Pennsylvania 
Baggage  Express  otflce.  No  1U5  South  Fifth  street, 
a-if  ELLIS   CLAUK,  General  Agent. 


■pniVATE  FAMILES  whoalmto  raise  \regcU- 
•*-  blesof  ibe  best  quality  •aljr,  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  •*  Hfcn  do  not  xrrow  on  thia- 
tlea,"  nor  that  from  good  M«ed  alone  can  goo<l 
Vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  freely  enough,  but  un- 
Icsa  they  prove  good  In  every  res|M?et,  it  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  s«;eds  offered  by  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  suiHirvision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
■peak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 

•7"  We  have  but  few  •'  Novelties  "  to  offer.  Our 
expcTlencc  (ohtiilned  at  some  cost)  is  thatoutof  the 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
■ale,  in  most  cases  the  voo^l  are  not  new,  and  the 
■e«v  are  not  sood —  substantial,  staple,  well 
known  sorts  are,  in  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
Tend  our  seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  mail,  iM)stpald. 

•7'The  Uaral  Register  for  1«71  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  Interested  In  rOral  affairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
■tamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAVID   1.ANDRETII   A  HOST, 
No*  SI  and  as  Month  Sixth  Ntreet, 

12-U  PHILADKLPHIA. 


Turner's  Strawberry  Plants. 


anu  strong 
Friee 


Turner's  Favorite,  (II.)— The  Berries  of  this 
variety  are  large  ;  averaging  from  three  (3)  to  four 
(4)  inches  in  circumfrance,  good  flavor,  firm ; 
bright  color.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  holding  Its 
fi'Ult  up,  good  grower,  and  very  productive— It  will 
give  satisfaction  in  every  particular. 

Tnmer'n  <|uc«n,  (P.)— The  description  of  this 
plant  is  Kliniliir  to  that  of  the  J-hvorile  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  flavor,  for  which  it  is  specially  pre- 
ferred, receiving  on  account  thereof,  an  extra  pre- 
mium at  the  Jl.rtirultural  Exhibition,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  June  1.5tli,  1809. 

Tnmera*  non-Sn«h,(P.)— The  berries  of  this 
plant  are  not  <iuite  mo  large  ait  those  of  the  Fai-oritr 
and  Qufcn  a  little  later,  but  are  exceedingly  sidld, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  market. 

For  carrying  any  distance.  It  cannot  bo  excelled 

It  Is  a  very  productive,  strong  grower— holding  Its 
fruit  up  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  it  is  truly  as  its 
name  indicates — without  an  equal. 

'rnrner'a  Beauty,  (H-)— This  is  also  an  ex- 
ceedingly strooK  gn>wer,  holding  its  fruit  up  well, 
and  very  productive:  berries  of  a  remarkable 
bright  and  reddi.sh  color,  presenting  a  prtitty  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  very  early  berry- good  flavor  and 
large  slse. 

Turuer*H  Proline,  (!».)— This  is,  as  it«  name 
Indicates,  a  remarkable  productive  plant,  ap- 
proaching. If  not  eiiualing  the  Albany  Seedling  in 
that  respect.  The  berries  on  an  average  are  very 
large— light  scarlet  color.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant, 
"  rcwer. 

9100  per  docen. 

HH.OO  |>«r  lOO. 

930.00  per  1000. 

These  plants  have  been  in  cultivation  for  the  last 
Ave  or  six  years— and  the  above  descrintioi.s  are  the 
result  of  a  close  observation  during  tiiat  period.— 
Onone  occasion  there  were  3H0  quarts  picked  on  one- 
twelfth  of  an  acre,  netting  to  the  producer,  $133.90 
—wholesale  by  the  chest. 

The  following  gentlemen  of  exi>erlence  in  the 
Fruit  Business,  clieerfully  testify  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  plants  above  described,— and 
have  unhesitatingly  authorized  the  use  of  their 
names,  in  rec^tmmending  them  to  be  as  repres<>nt«d  : 
Klw(H)D  BoKTof.-,  Jno.  Pkkkins,  Nursery, 

\VlLI.IAM    C0I.MN8,  .IacOD   Ha|NK8, 

Isaac  Collimh,  Ukmry  Walton, 

T.  C.  Andukwh,  Nursery,  J.  S.  Collixs,  Nursery, 

Also,  HORNER  &  HINCH.MAN,  Commission 
Merchants,  who  say  they  are  the  largest  and  finest 
Strawberries  that  have  come  into  the  Dock  Street 
Market.  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Kxhlbition  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural .Society,  in  PhiladelphiH.  on  the  15th  of 
June,  18«9,  they  were  declarc<t  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
species,  and  ten  (10)  varieties  furnished  by  the  un- 
dersigned, received  a  premium  on  account  thereof. 
The  Qwrn,  as  stated,  receivcil  a  tjifiinl  premium. 

All  orders  for  plants  roust  be  accompanied  with 
the  price  as  per  list,  the  name,  address,  and  mode 
of  conveyance  to  be  written  plain,  so  as  to  prevent 
mistakes.  Any  further  Information  will  be  cheer- 
fully afforded  by  the  producer  and  proprietor  of 
the  plants,  by  addressing 

JOtiEPII   TIRSTER, 

Monre«t«»wu, 
12-4t  BurlluBton  County,  BT.  M. 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

3  PAIR   very  fine  BRE.M EAT   UEESE,  for  sale 
on  moderate  terms.    Apply  to 

FBAX<  IN  MORRIi«, 
IK  Horth  13th  M.,Ptaira. 

HONG  KONG  GEESE. 

A  FEW  pair  Pure  IIO.\U  KO:V«  UKt»E  for 
sale.    Price  reasonable. 

FRANCIH  MORRIH, 
18  Korth  IStta  At.,  PMI'a. 

TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  time  In  prospecting  wa- 
ter supplies  and  localities  for  Trout  liaising. 
Also  receives  Orders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
GREEN  St,  COLLINS. 

THADDEIM  NORRIfl, 
»-tr  •••  W.  liavan  Square,  Phll'a. 

Spain's  Atmospheric  Chnms. 

ority  In 
>rally  In 


THESE  have  established  their  superiority  In  this 
market  for  fifteen  years,  being  genera 
in  the  Dairy  Counties  aroun<l  Philailelphia.    They 


ranse  in  si/.e  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninety.  The 
dashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  tin-  opening  in  tlie  lid  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  the 
churning  process.  For  sale  of  all  sizesat  Ofllceof 
Practical  Farmer, 
9-  lA  IV.  13th  Hi.,  Phll'a. 


STANDARD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMIIjiY    MEDIGIIffEIS 

Arc  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTOUANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
AITcctions. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Sumt^er  Complaints,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 
&c.  &c. 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  for  Purifying  the  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutcrmittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  euro  for  all  Bilious  Aflectlons, 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 
JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  tbe  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  Families 
will  find  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  In  plain,  perspi- 
cuous language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  In  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  I>iseases— rna 
Symi'toms  by  which  thkv  may  UK  KNOWN— how  they  should  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  useil. 

KTAU  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  arc  prepared  only  at  2-12  C'heatnut  St., 
Phlladelpbla— and  arc  sold  by  DruggUts  and  Dealers  everywhere.  i-iy 


FRANCIS   MORRIS, 

BREEDER  and  Shipper  of  improved  Breeds  of 
Poultry,   Including  BulT,  White  and  Par- 
tridge C'ochlua,  Dark  and  U|rht  Bratoiuaa, 
Hantbury*  ((iolden  and  Silver  Spangled)  He- 
briirht  Bantams,  Ac. 
tor  Send  Stamp  fur  circular  and  Price  Li.it. 
FBA2VCIM  JHORRIN, 
18  irarili  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 

THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and 

Land-I/Ocked  Salmon,  and  sells  tbe  Spawn; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Cultnre;  and 
EXAMINES   SITES   for  Fish  Farms— Bnys  and 

Sells  the  same, — and 
EAYH  OI7T  PONDS.       Address 

W.   CLIFT, 
T-12t  MyaUe  Bridge,  Ct. 

Ronen,  Aylesbnry  &  Muscovy 

DUCKS. 

PITRE  specimens  of  the  above  Breeds  can  be  had 


by  applying  to 


FBAMCIH  HOBRIN. 
18  North  IStte  St.,  Phll'a. 


Premiimi  Chester  White  Pigs. 


Portraits  from  Livk. 


Bred  and  Shipped  by 

FBANCIS  HOBBIS, 

ft:  18  North  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 


s 


Premimn  Jersey  Calves, 

EVERAL  fine  Bull  and  Ilelfer    Calves, 

Irom  Premium  Stuck.        Apply  to 

FRANtIN  MORRIS, 
18  North  4SthNt.,  Plilla. 


The  Surprise  Oafs 

Are  WHITE,  very  productive,  as  two  trials  at 
Bloomsdale  In  '09  and  ^0  determined,  and  weigh 
42  lbs.  per  bushel. 

They  are  securely  put  up  in  grain  sacks  of  two 
bushels,  weighing  M  lbs.  ntl. 

PRICE   85  00  PER   SACK, 
Delivered  on  Vessel  or  Railroad  Station  free  of 
I>ortcragc. 

Samples  by  mail  on  application.enclosingpostago 
stamp. 

DAVID  LANDRETH   A   SON, 

21  and  'i*.  H.  Sixth  St., 
2-3t  PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE, 

PVRE  BRED    POII^TRY.     The  subscriber 
will  ilisiioM-  of  cltutce  specimen*  of  Buff  Ca> 
ehlna,  bred  frnni 


laaported  aad  Preualum 

In  pairs  or  trios,  at  reasonable  prices. 
A'o  Inferior  Foiels  aold. 

ECICiS  FOR  IIATCIIINO  from  my  prico 
winning  .«trains  of  BulT  Cochins,  Pitrt. 
rtd«e  Cochins,  Dark  Brahmas,  IJ«ht 
BrahinaH,  CIrey  Dorkinips  and  Roncu 
DuckM.  jKggs  guaranteed  fresh,  trne  to  name  and 
securely  packed  to  send  any  ilisifance. 

W.   H    CUCRCHHAlf, 
2-31  Wllmlnctou,  DelawaM. 


I^tUM  FOR  UATCHINtt  of  Improved  lireeds 
U  of  poultry,  such  as  Dark  I'lid  Light  Brahmus, 
Huudan,  Buff,  White  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Ham- 
burgs,  &c.    Itoucn  and  Aylesbury  Ducka, 

For  sale  by       

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
Ho.  18  NarCli  ISth  SAreei,  Pkll*a. 


150,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. 

THK  McOREOOR  A  MISSOURI  RITER 
RAILWAY  COMPANY  otter  l.VJ.OOo  acres 
of  land  for  sale,  at  ^.Ito  »10  p<r  acre,  in  lots  of  forty 
acres  and  apward,  situate  in  the  counties  «f  How- 
erd,  Orro  Gordo,  Kossuth,  Hancock,  Palo  Alto, 
Pocahontas  niid  Lyons,  in  Nortliern  lowa,  on  the 
line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  McGregor  and 
Missouri  River,  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Rail- 
roads. SOIL,  rich  black  loam.  LANDS,  high 
rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow.  WATEit 
abnndant.  TITLE  ftom  the  U.  S.  Government.— 
lEUM.S — 7  per  cent.  p<-r  annum  Interest,  and  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  tbe  principal  -,  or  If  the 
purchaser  Improves  the  land,  no  payment  fbr  twu 
years  is  requln-d,  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATE, 
the  l»cst  In  tbe  world. 

For  Mapo,  Pamphlets,  or  other  information,  ap- 
ply to  O.  E.  PALMER,  Aveat, 
r.'-lt           Alffona,  KoKMuth  Couatjr,  Iowa. 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GAS  FIXTURES. 

S.\LESllOOM8, 

No.  710  Chestnut  Street. 

Slanuractory,  S.  W,  cor.  lath  and  Brown 
MtreeU,  Phlla.  Otf 


J.    WILKINSON. 

I,»HdMcape  Oardenerai  Rural  Architect, 

P.O.  Box  1127.— Ofkick,  Cor.  Charles  and  Balti- 
more .Sts.,  Bai.timoki:,  Mi>., 
Would  respectfully  Inform  the  public  that  he  con- 
tinues to  furnish  designs  for  and  executes  work  in 
all  branches  of  his  profession,  in  any  part  of  tlio 
United  States  or  the  British  Provinces. 

He  will  promptly  furnish  plans  for  Rural  Resi- 
dences, Carriage  I'iouses  and  Stables,  Cold  or  Heat- 
ed (Irapi^rles,  Conservatories,  Summer  Houses,  Ice 
Houses,  Drv  Dairies,  GaU!  Ix)dges,  &c. 

He  win  also  survey  and  map  Lawns,  locating 
every  feature  of  decoration,  with  fullspccillcationa 
for  the  execution,  divide  estates  into  Farms  or  coun- 
try seats,  ami  lay  out  Cemeteries. 

Ail  the  branches  enumerated  will  be  executed  In 
the  highest  style  of  tbe  art,  and  satisfactiun  guar- 
anteed. 2-tf 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  PBAC- 
ti<-nl  rariner.  In  every  Poftt  Oillce  In 
the  I'liltwd  States.  Those  dinpo-ii-d  to  act  In 
procuring  .subscriptions  in  any  neighborhood,  will 
lie  furnished  on  application  to  the  undersigned  with 
Mamiilf  Copiei,  Slujiv  billf,  and  Liberal  Inducemtnli 
viitk  Extensive  Pfinium  Lifts. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  A  CO., 
Ed.,  and  Prop'r.,  of  the  Prac,  Farmer. 
18,  North  13th,  St.,  Philadelphia. 

IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS.  &c. 

QINCE  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
fe  its  new  Ofttce,  No.  18  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  in  the 

Implement  &  Seed  Bualneas, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
I)rices,  without  charge  to  Purchasers  for  his  ser- 
vices, any  thing  in  hU  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  disconnected  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  selections  will  be  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilisers,  Sic,  as  will  not 
fall  to  be  satisfactory.  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire-Tooth  Horse-Rakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small,  SiC,  supplied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices.  s. 

PASCIIALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
B»  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market.  Ph  la. 

Skilled  Englt»h  Gardeners, 

WHO  could  bring  undoubted  references  of  ca- 
pability and  good  character,  and  who  will  bo 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  salaries,  if  they  can  l>e 
Msured  of  dettnile  wages,  pleasant  home.^  and  jM-r- 
niancnt  emplov  on  arrival  in  Philadelpaia,  may  be 
supplied  on  a  reasonable  notice  by  leaving  word  at 
OlUcc  of  Practical  Farmer, 
11-tr  18  North  13th  St ,  Phlla. 


jMt**'     CALDRON 


PA8CHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Amenta  for 

PRINDLE'8 

Patent  Aczlcnltnral  and  Mechanical 
Non-Exploalve 


COMPUTE  MANUREt 

aiANUFACTUKKI)   UY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Clieinist, 
PUILADELVIIIA. 

MAUK  ruoji 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  d:  Potash. 

WARItANTKD  FKKK   FKO.M  Al>ULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  liigliiy  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  It,  also  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  Its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXOX,  SIIARPLESS  &  CO., 

AC.ENT.S 

30  South  Water  ami  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PHILADKLPHIA. 

FOB  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  South  Street,  Btiltiinore,  MaryLiiid. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  Information,  address 

10-tr  HENRY  BOWER,  Phllad*a. 

Wilmington  k  Reading 

RAILROAD 

SEVEN  PER   CENT.   BONDS, 

FREE  OF  TAXna 


We  are  oflTerlni:  9300,000  of  the  Second 
Mortcaare  Bondit  of  thla  Company 

At  82-4  and  Accrued  Interest 


For  tbe  convenience  of  Investors  these  Bonds  are 
issued  in  denominations  of 

1000*8,  500*8  and  100*8. 

The  money  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional Rolling  Stuck,  and  tbe  full  equipment  If 
tbe  road. 

The  receipts  of  the  Company  on  the  one-half  of 
tbe  Roa<l  now  being  0|M«rated  from  Coatesvillc  to 
Wilmington  are  about  TK^  THorsAND  DOL- 
LAR.S  {>er  month,  which  will  be  more  than  DOU- 
BLED with  the  opening  of  the  other  half,  over 
which  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Road  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILES  arc  now  required  to  complete 
the  road  to  Birdsboro',  which  will  be  tlnislied  by  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

WM.  PAINTER  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 
No   36  South  Tlxird  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

g-1« 

Finz:  STOCK. 


Oter  800  sold,  and  vsedfor  near- 
ly 100  different  purposes. 

Thla  new  invention  has  proved 
lts«lf,  after  a  test  of  several  years, 
to  be  the  only  perfectly  safe,  simple, 
and  practical  apparatus  for 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

and  all  the  various    uses  of  the 
Farm,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  Jtc. 

It  is  also  found  Indispensable  In  almoit  eveTy  buti- 
«»»»  requiring  the  uie  nf  Steam,  or  an  open  Boiler. 

Circulars  giving  full  details,  free  on  application 
to  the  subscriber. 

Prite  Eiaaya,  with  full  Information  about  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

Orvicc  4>v  Pbactical  FxRMEn, 
No.  18  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


Pure  Short  Horns  &  Ayrshires, 

MALE  AND  FEMALE,  of  various  ages,  with 
complete  Herd  Buok  pedigrees. 

IS  pair  Clseater  White  Piv«,  (best  Stock.) 

1       ••      Berkahlre  Sow,  5  months  old. 

A  few  Ratten  and  Ajrleahnrjr  Dncks,  f^ou 
Premium  Stock. 

IS  Senth  Down  Rnch  and  Bwe  Lamha,  pure 
Stock. 
Several  Cetawolda. 

FRANCIS  MORRIS. 
Ai  OMee  of  Practical  Farmer, 

18  N.  lath  St.,  Philada. 


Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  execut4;d  at  the  Office  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FARMER,  for  Sole  Draining  Tile  in 
any  quantity,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  Inch — <Vom  one  of  the 
beat  •atablUlunents  In  the  country. 

18  y.  13<A  St.,  above  Market. 

VACUUM  OIL   BLACKING 
FOR  HARNESS. 

A  SUPERIOR  article  for  Hameaa,  RooU  * 
Sll«ea,  and  leather  of  all  description. 

FBAVCIS  MORRIS.  Affent, 

JVb.  18  ynrth  Ihirleeiiih  Mt.,  I'hila. 


No.  1600  Hamilton  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MA  CHINISTS,  FO  UNDERS, 

SMITHS, 

AMU 

BOILER  MAKERS' 
TOOLiS, 

SHAFTING,   with  Ball   and   Socket   Bearings, 

and  Double  Cone  Vice-Couplings,  admitting 

of  the  easiest  possible  adjustment. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Pulley  and  Wheel 

Patterns  from  which  Castings  or  Finished  AVurk 
will  be  furnished. 

Railway  Equiptnents, 

TnminK  antl  Transfer  Tables  and  Pivot 
Brldvea. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Licensees  of 

For  I  ceding  Rollers. 


lO-tf 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  £  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

IROlff,  STEEI.  AND    NAII.S, 


A  Large  and  Complete  Assortments 


Finished  MERCHANT  IRON  ef  all  deserlpUons; 
AMERICAN  and  SCOTCH   PIr  Iron; 

NORWAY  Rods  and  Shapes.       CAST  STEEL t 


Nails,  Spikes,  Horse-Nails,  Bailer  Rlveta, 


in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphia.         .t 


-   '  ..-1  i»**ii 
SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

<'WM.  PKNN,"  "COLUMBIA,"  and  "POTTSTOWN"  Anthracite  Pnrnacea; 

"ACADIAN"  C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron; 

"  WOODSTOCK "  C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  Iron ; 

"POTTSTOWN   IRON  COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  Plates,  Ae.  Ac; 

"  BLACK  DIAMOND"  Cast  Steel  and  Boiler  Plate; 

"ROEBLINO'S"  WIRE   ROPE; 

MINE  RAILS.  RAILROAD  SPIKES,  BOLTS,  NITS,  Ac  dtC. 


TRUCK  FARM  TO  RENT. 

A  FARM  of  SO  Acres,  IC  miles  from  city,  near 
a   Station.     A   few   acres  of  prime   land  for 
trucking.    Enquire  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
2.  18  North  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

Clark.    Philadelphia    and    Mamnsoth 
Cinstcr  PlanU  lor  sale.    Apply  to 

UEO.   F.  Cl'RWEN, 

2-2t  W«M  Havai 


HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  wishing  good  Carriage  an»l  Farm  horses, 
can  be  supplied  by  applying  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
OOlee  or  PRACTICAL  FARMER. 

IH  North  i:Uh  St.,  Phlla. 


JERSEY  STOCK 


s 


leltaM 


EVKRAL  superior  Jersey  Caws, 
and  Heifer  Cal%-«>s.     Apply  to 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

No.  18  North   13th  St.,  Phll'a. 


DRAIIV  TII.E. 

ALLEN  St  BELL.   Smyrna,  Dal., 

MANUFACTURE  and  have  constantly  on  hand, 
Egg-shaped  Drain  Tile,  (with  Sole)  fromSto 
7  inches  vent  Also  Round  Tile  l>^  &  2^  Incbts 
vent  with  Collars.  For  price,  Sic,  address  aa 
above. »-tf 

Pure  Bone  Dust^ 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION,  can  l>e  supplied 
at  the  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 

9-  18  North  ISth  St..  Phil**. 


p 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


I 


READY-MADE 

The  Largest  Stock; 
In  \  ^J^\the  Finest  Goods; 
Boys'X  -|— \the  Newest  Styles ; 
We  a  r\  ^  \  the  Best  Work- 
we  have\  fk  \manship;  the 
every  klnd\  xGreatest  Va- 

of  material  &\^TJL  \riety,  at 
every  variety  of\  \  XMarket 
style,  suitable  for\  \  and 

Youth  from  16  to  2o\  JOL 
Boys  from  9  to  16, 
and  Children  from  ^ 

5  to  9  years,  all  \  Jt( 
A  \  durable  4t  strong, 

\  made  with 
^^1    \  reference  to  rough 
usage.    In  this  de- 
partment    our 
prices   are   as- 
tonishingly 

low. 
THE  HEAD-  \    j^\  jfarA-e* 

QOARTERS  0P\  \  and 
PODHTRTTRADE'XO  \6th. 

in   Clothing,   andX^lT 
we  ban  assure  our . 
^friends  from  out\  J>V 
.of  town  that  they\  50 
need  look  no  fur- 

A\ther  than  Oak  Hall^ 

for   satisfactory 

JV  \Clothing  &  satis 

factory    prices, 
of  the  very' 

beitchaneter.\ 

Xf  \the    year 

Easy  rules  for\  ^  ^    \ 

\  r  0  u  n  d. 

measurement,  \     /k 
prices,  &c.,  sent 
free  to  any  part  of  \    m  j 
America,  and  good  flts^ 
guaranteed.    Marked 


Workis> 


.« 


A'  6th  Streets,  Philadelphia, 


C.   B.   ROGERS, 

WIIOI.KSAI.E  DKAI.EK   IN 

Field   anil    Grai*<len    ^oocIh. 
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No.  133  Maxket  Street,  Philad'a,  Pa. 
2-tf 


TO  the  Aonici'LTrniRT  U  raAkm  a  tctv  < 
and  chctti)  ItOOFINO  for  Farm  Bull 


pffortiial 
Ruildluipi, 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Nh«><I«,  a  covuriiii'  tor  Cokn 
and  Hay  Kicks,  also  tor  a  teini>orary  Ilcfence  for 
Skerp during  Stuiv,  and  in  the  Stable  Yard  as  a  looxe 
covering  for  TurnljiH  and  other  Fodder,  in  Winter, 
for  i>rc8cnt  use. 

It  is  a  perfect  protection  from  Frost,  and  there- 
fore a  valuable  covering  for  CoKSKavAXOKiKS, 
Hot-Bkdh,  Plahtb,  Sic. 

The  U8e  of  tlilx  Felt  proven  a  f^rcat  annnnl  Having 
to  the  Fahmkb,  aa  it  leaver  for  the  uho  of  the  Straw 
Yard,  Cattle,  {Sic  ,  all  the  Straw  ordinarily  coii- 
•utned  every  year  in  Thatching. 

It  in  made  in  rolls  25  yards  long,  .t2  inches  wide, 
equal  to  200  superflcial  feet,  anu  wciglis  about  M 
Iks  per  roll. 


ASPHALTIC  LINING  FELT 

F«r  the  Prot«ctlon  of  Cold  and  Dsinp 

WALLS. 

It  is  inTaluable  as  a  lining  for  Stores,  Grana- 
ries, Barns,  Sic,  (as  rats  or  other  vermin  will  not 
touch  it.) 

It  1h  cencrally  used  by  rough  boarding  the  sides 
of  the  liouMC,  and  then"  tacking  on  the  Felt,  the 
weather-boards  to  be  naileti  on  over  all.  It  can, 
however,  be  rcadilv  nailed  on  to  the  Htudding  up 
and  down  the  building,  without  extra  lining  of 
boards,  under  the  weather-boards,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  lumber  and  labor.    Send  for  circular. 


a-ly 


MERCHANT  %i  CO., 

5«7  Market  84.,  Pkil'a. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

IF  the  Oard«n  Seeds  yon  use  have  proved  f*-esh 
and  true  to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  st-lis 
them  to  yon  ;  he  is  worth  encouraging.  If  you 
have  not  found  them  frech  and  true,  I  shall  be  ha|»- 
py  to  a<id  your  name  to  those  of  the  flftv  thousand 
farmers  and  market  gardenerx  scatU-re'd  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canndas,  whom  I  an- 
nually supply  with  my  warranUd  garden  B«>eds.  I 
raise  over  one  hundred  varieties  or  vegetable  seed 
on  my  three  farms,  and  as  every  practical  farmer 
and  gardener  knows,  It  is  for  thcinterest  of  all  who 
plant  to  got  their  seed  dirrrtlyfmm  Ihr  prouxr.  I  in- 
vite special  attention  to  mv  <"abbage,  Onion  and 
Squash  seed.  My  large  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
Catalogue,  abounding  with  engravincH.  smt  free  to 
all.  JA«M»  J.  H.  OKEUOKV, 
3^3t M»rblehe«d.  Mmm. 

Grimes'*  Golden. 

The  Great  A>nerican  Apple. 

THE  Original  Tree  Is  over  80  vears  old,  having 
fruited  annually,  for  75  years.    Trees,  scions 
and  root  drafts  for  snle,  in  im'm/-nt<  nuantHv 
»^AaKNTM  WANTED.    .Send  rt.r  Circulars. 
Addrea*  M.  B.  NAHMHAUL, 

9-2t  Box  2178.  rieveliind,  Oklo. 


PRICE  at  the  Maniifartorjf,  the  Pur- 

chcmer  finding  bags, $45  per  ton. 

"        in  bags,  and  freight  paid 

to  Philadelphia, $50  per  ton. 

For  lots  of  eight  or  ten  tons 
a  deduction  will  lie  made. 

The  Manufactory  is  at  €olora  Ntatloit,  on  the 

Philadelphia  and  liaKiinorc  Cciitrui  Kailroad,  and 
is  OPK>I  AT  ALL  TIMKS  to  the  INSPECTION 
of  the  PUBLIC  ;  and  CUSTOM KUS 

are  invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves 

that  what  Is  here  offered  is  what  It  U  represent<;d 
TO  IIE, 

Pnre  Gronnd  Bone,  and  nothing 
else. 

•7*  Samples  sent  on  application. 
Reference,  by  permission,    Thos.  M.  Harvkt, 

Late  Superintendent  Eastern  i'a.  Exp.  Farm; 
Pahciiali.  Moriuh,  Editor  this  I'aper. 

THOS.  WARING, 
3-2t  Colors,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Ihave  carefully  selected  for  my  Breeding  Stock 
tills  season,  choice  strains   from  the  most  ap- 
proved ira|iortatioiis  of  1870,  and  will  spare  a  few 
clutches  of  Eggs  of  the  following  varieties  : 
I>ark  and  Light  Uraliinas, 
Buff  Cochins,  Hondana, 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Kouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

One  or  two  pairs,  or  separate  Cocka,  of  each  va- 
riety, for  sale. 

JOIIBf   M.   ROWE, 
3-3t  617  Market  Ht.,  Phila.,  P». 


The  Imported  Alderncy  Ball 
ST.  PIEHRE  POUT,  a  years 


FOR  SALK  Jl^'ffi 

old.    Price  $150.    A  splendid  animal.    Apply  to 

V.  «L'II<BERT, 
3-lt  dwyuedd,    Pt 


r^ariq  for 

J-i\J\JO  BiKTiESof  Purr 


Circulars. 
3-2t 


HATCHING— Over  FORTY  Va- 
Br.d  FOWL.S.    .Send  for 
Address        H.  F.  NTOWKI.L, 

Willlamsport,  Pa. 


SAMPLE  Packages  of  Norway  Oat*,  Chester  Co. 
Mammoth  Corn,  and  Alslke  tUover,  tent  frf  to 
all   Farmers   wiHbing  to  test  them,  also  a  copy  of 
the  American  Stock  Journal,  bv  enrlosing  stamps 
to  pay  postage.  Address  N.  P.  BOYEK  mi.  CO, 
3-lt  Parkeaburc,  Cbester  C*.,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,  and 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

BRED  from  my  Imparted  Rtack,  and   for 
Sale. 

WIMTHBOP  W.  CHENEBY, 

"HIOULAND  STOCK  FARM," 
3-3t  Belmont,  Mi 


AClESfm  WANTED. 

NEW  AND  VALUABlTsTANDARD  WORK. 


OK  THE 


AMERICAN  HORSE, 

CATTLE  MfD  SHEEP: 

Their  treatment,  with  a  fall  deacrlption  of  the  medi- 
cines emploved.    By  Robert  McCurk,  M.  I).,  V. 

S.,  of  the    Veterinary   College  of  Philadelphia 

Profusely  illustrated,  1  vol.  12  mo.,  cloth.  Thli 
work  embraces  a  list  of  all  forms  of  <liseaM<>s  in  the 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  and  is  alphal>etically  ar- 
raaged,  so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  mav  be 
readily  found.  The  work  is  throughout  comprehen- 
sive, reliable,  and  clearly  written— 

EVERY  ONE  CAN  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

There  was  need  for  Juat  such  a  bold  hand  as  Dr. 
McClnre's  to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbugs, 
and  to  build  up  a  true  and  humane  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  that  most  useful  and  noblest  of  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

No  FARMER,  AMATEUR.STOCK  BREEDER, 
VETERINARIAN,  OR  STOCK  OWNER. 

Should  be  without  this  l>ook.  It  is  printed  from 
large  and  clear  type,  Is  handsomelv  bound,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  oddreM,  postage  paid,  on  rccept 
of  price.    »2.0().  .  •-      •    i—   . 

Liberal  arrangnnentt  will  he  made  wilX  agenti/orit$ 
$ale.    Address  for  particulars  and  terms. 

JOHN  E.  POTTEB  A  CO.,  Pnbllnkera, 

3-3t  6'.4  and  617  Sansoro  St.,  PhiUidtlphla. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

OF  pure  bred  DARK  and  LIOHT  BRAHMAS, 
Butt"  and  White  COCHINS,  HOHDAN  and 
CRKVE  COEUR,  at  renHonable  pric.H,  and  war- 
ranted f^esh.  JTAMEN   MARTEN. 

S9  Adams  St.,  rraakrord, 
»-»t  iOd  Ward,  PhiUd.  Iphla. 


OPTICIAN, 


728  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia. 


—  Established  in  178.3. — 


HAS  FOR  SALE, 
Hpectacle*,  Gold,  Sliver  and  Steel; 
No«e  Ctlamea,  Rubber,  Steel,  Shell  aud  Gold ; 

ALSO, 

SPY-OI.A8SEil,  Mieroaeopem 

MATHENATICAI.  INNTRIMENTM. 

DRAWI^U    PAPER, 

TheriiionicterN,         Hydrometer*,  «k.e. 


Catalogues  sent,  without  charge. 


»-tf 


P.   B.  MINGLE  ft  CO., 
SEEDSMEN, 

103  Market  Street,  and 

4  North  Front  Street, 

PH1I.ADE1.PH1A. 

We  make  a  speciality  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds, 
and  carrying  the  largest  Stock  of  thoae  goods  in 
this  market,  we  are  able  to  sell  them,  wholesale  or 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  teruui.  3-3t 


Gaboon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 


IjlOR    Sowing  s 
fVeeda.    Capacity  from  lour  to  six  acres  pt-r 
hour.    Price  910.    Every  Farmer  should  have  one. 
For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

BAVID   EANDRETH   *.  SON, 
N«a.  31  *  33  Bonth  Mxtk  St., 
—SOLE  AGENTS.—  PHILADELPHIA. 

3-2t 

Double  Harpomi 

Horse  IMy-Fork, 

Hightd,  award  and  Bronm  Medal 

Thirty  PremiumM  in  1870. 

Endorsed  by  1000  Farmert  in  1870. 

l>«»eripHv»  Cmtaloffue  Ben*  I>it€, 

Pennock  Hanu&ctnrlnff  Co. 

baastt  8tiai%  CkisUr  Oa,  Fk 
3-4t 


for  Sale, 


FROM  PUE.Mir.M   BnfT,  Partridge,  and  Whlf« 
COCHINS,  Imported  DARK  BR.\HMAS,and 
other  Fowls.    Send  fbr  Price  List. 

JOHN  OAKFORD, 

3-U  Oxford,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 


EUiiH  FOR   IIATCIIINO Hou<Ians,   Dnrk 
Urahni:is,  llutl'i;«»cliliii4,  Ltmon  Cochins, S4dox. 
Light  Brahmas,  Silver  Spangled  Hamhnrgs,  Sliver 


Grey  Dorkings,  White  LeghornSj^  Golden  Sebright 
4  Houdan.flO.   We  consider  the  Hou<lans  and  Light 


Kautams,  92  doz.    4  dor.. 


;ghorns, 
Light  B 


rahma  egn,  4kS; 


Brahmas  two  of  the  most  desirable  kludit  of  Fowls 
known,  and  will  lay  more  eggs  than  an  vot her  fowls. 
The  Hoiidans  never  set,  are  conatani  layers,  and 
their  eggs  are  very  large.  Our  stock  of  Breeding 
Fowls  have  been  Mdected  from  the  beat  Importi-d 
strains.  The  Light  Brahma  Cock  we  are  breeding 
from  weighs  W^  Itts.,  pea  comb,  and  perfectly 
marked.  Eggs  warrant4'<l  to  arrive  safe.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue.     Aililress 

W.  m.  CARPKMTKB  *  HON, 
3-tf  Rye,  Weatckeoter  Cow,  N.  Y- 
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comprising  all  in  the  United  States  and  Canadns 
that  have  a  circulation  of  .1000  and  upwards.  K»- 
timatea  forwanled  promptly  on  application.  Send 
for  List.    Address,  II.  H.  DIIIBROW, 
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PREMIUM   CHESTER  WHITE  PI08. 

■pURK  Blood.  Short  Horn,  (Durham,)  Devon,  Al- 
V  derney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Merino,  South- 
down and  CotHwold  Sheep,  Cashmere  Goats,  imjiort- 
cd  Suffolk,  Essen,  Berkshire  and  Sefton  Pigs,  and 
all  choice  Breeds  of  Poultry  and  Eggs  for  sale. 
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Afnenican  Deer  far  Sale. 
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The  above  engraving,  from  drawing  from  life, 
by  Trottek,  gives  an  excellent  iilea  of  the  cle- 
brated  Eiiglish  Ck)acli  horse.  "  Cliampion  "  was 
imported  from  England  by  M.  II.  Cochrane, 
of  Canada,  expressly  for  Cooper  &.  Nephew, 
and  is  probably  the  only  stallion  in  this  country 
representing  the  pure  English  coach  horse  breed. 
This  is  a  stock,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  old  Cleveland  Iwrse,  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
the  thoroughbred  Eastern  horse ;  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  blood  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  more  than  In  this  coun- 
try, breeds  of  lioraes,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
are  kept  distinct,  and  being  required  for  different 
uses,  they  arc  rarely  crossed  together.  They 
have  tl)e  draft  horse,  trotter,  gentleman's  riding 
iMM-se,  road  Iwrse,  tlie  coach  horse — each  Iiaving 
his  peculiar  capabilities,  for  which  tlte  form  is 
specially  adapted.  For  the  coach,  tlie  breeding 
is  not  designed  for  spoeil,  or  power  of  draft, 
or  easy  gait,  but  the  leading  idea  was  \a  have 
what  is  called  a  stylish  horse,  all  other  things 
being  secondary.  Grand  figiire,  high  action, 
ratljer  than  pace,  were  the  objects  aimed  at,  with 
knee  action  remarkably  elevated.  So  much  in 
excess  was  this  latter  requisite,  that  a  nobleman 
celebrated  for  hl»  carriage  horses,  was  accti»- 


tomed  to  lay  by  a  pair  at  stated  Intervals,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  of  the  feet  aud  legs, 
caused  by  hammering  on  the  roads  before  It  had 
time  to  leave  any  organic  mischief. 

A  round  barrel  is  aUo  considered  an  Important 
point  In  the  English  coach  horse,  with  wiry, 
clean  legs ;  but  the  main  feature  as  regards  show, 
Is  the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  being  to  well  set 
on  as  to  give  wliat  Is  called  "  tlie  beautiful  rain- 
bow sweep."  Tliese  are  cliaracteristics  which 
will  always  make  a  horse  sell  at  liigii  figures  In 
our  large  cities. 

It  will  be  observed,  "  Champion"  comes  well 
up  In  all  tliese  particulars,  and  is  a  splendid  ani- 
mal, eliciting  approbation  from  all  who  have 
seen  him.  He  is  coming  four  years  old,  is  a 
ricli  bay  with  black  points,  and  shows  superior 
action. 

Cooper  &  Nephew  have  made  a  large  out- 
lay to  bring  Cliampion  into  this  section.  They 
are  devoting  "  Linden  Stock  Farm  "  to  the  spe- 
ciality of  all  kinds  of  Improved  stock,  sparing 
no  expense  to  procure  the  very  best.  We  sha 
have  portrait*  from  life  of  several  of  them  \ 
oiu:  future  numbers. 

□y  Nevjar  jw^X,  what  Is  IrreLrievfib 
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VXNELAND,  NliW  JBRSB7. 

That  a  person  at  all  interested  in  the  progress 
of  a<;riciiltiire  and  liorticidture  should  live  fur 
years  within  thirty  miles  of  so  notat  a  place  as 
Viiieluiid,  and  not  have  curiosity  cnougli  to  visit 
It,  may  seem  strange,  and  yet  only  recently  we 
paid  our  tirst  visit,  and  that  a  flying  one.  We 
are  willing  to  give  first  impressions,  intending 
anotlier  op|x>rtunity  to  see  it  in  the  growing 
season,  or  in  the  maturity  of  its  croje. 

Vineland  has  l)ecome  a  noted  place.  We  have 
never  known  one  about  which  so  much  dittier- 
em*e  of  oi>inion  has  existed.  On  our  way  down 
we  were  seriously  cautioned  not  to  allow  our- 
selves to  Ik*  huml)ugge<l,  or  to  say  anytliing 
favorable  on  oiu'  return,  about  a  place  whose 
chief  merit  was  the  railroad  facilities  for  getting 
away  from  it.  Otliera,  again,  have  spoken  to  us 
ol  Vineland  as  a  place  of  l)eauty  on  the  earth's 
surface,  comliining  attractions  and  inducements 
for  settlers  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else — a 
Utopia  of  health,  peace  and  competence. 

Having  not  the  smallest  pit>])08sessions  for  or 
against  Vineland,  we  ai'e  impartial  in  expressing 
our  favorable  first  impressions  of  the  place  and 
people.  Tiie  fact  of  a  settlement  of  about  ten 
thousand  people,  wliere  ten  years  ago  only  oaks 
and  pines  were  making  a  scrubby  growth,  is  one 
indicating  capabilities  in  the  soil,  besides  rare 
energy  and  foresight  in  the  projector.  Like 
many  portions  of  New  Jersey  which  we  have 
visited,  and  no  more  unattractive  in  appearance, 
the  Vineland  tract  has  similar  capabilities,  not 
ftir  raising  100  busliels  of  shelled  corn  to  tlte 
acre,  not  as  a  great  wheat  producing  section,  not 
for  fattening  heavy  Short-Horns,  not  for  lai^e 
but  er  dairi»*s  of  50  to  100  cows,  not  as  a  section 
fur  the  rearing  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock, 
not  |)eilia|is  for  liuvitig  throe  tons  of  hay  to  the 
uciv,  and  iKiliiig  it  for  distant  markets — neither 
OS  a  wool-growing  section  for  heavy  Cotswold 
or  LeicesUirs,  w«>uld  we  recommend  Vineland. 

Like  every  oilier  section  of  our  country.  It 
has  itn  )<{Mciiilitiei*;  and  for  growing  small 
frulta — I uspl)errie8,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
cianberries,  grajK's,  melons,  sweet  potat<ies, 
jieaches,  and  even  ])ears,  we  saw  very  favorable 
indications  and  results;  and  from  various  parties 
resident,  we  Iteard  nothing  to  convince  us  that 
it  was  not  as  well  adaptetl  for  all  these  things  as 
«)ther  portions  of  New  Jersey,  where  they  have 
prove<l  so  gretit  a  success. 

Besides  tbe^je,  we  also  saw  two  or  three  fine 
l«M>king  fields  of  wheat  and  clover,  showing  that 
while  the  othenj  may  be  tlie  main  staple  crops 
f  >r  profit,  Ibeie  aiv  also  in  the  Vineland  soil 
ca|>acities  fur  growing  wheat  and  other  farm 
cio|is,  to  siistuin  any  ijopulation.  The  attention 
of  Vineland  w  now  Insing  direi-ted  more  to  gen- 
eral self-sustaining  (arming  than  at  first,  when 
tlie  error  was  doubt  less  made  of  relying  on  a 
fete  crops,  an<l  not  having  a  dirergi/led  industry 
and  cuki>ation.  Tliey  are  also  waking  up  to 
tlie  great  ini|orlaniv  (underlying  tlie  true  wealth 
i>f  all  couuiiunities,)  in  having  producers  and 
consumers  ci««<<  togetlicr — to  home  markets, — 
thus  avoiding,  aa  far  as  possible,  transportation 
eluir(:es  and  tv>ninii>sions  to  middle  men  as 
agents — a  de«<l  loss  to  the  producer.  Tliey  are 
now  intHNhicirig  liome  manufactures,  and  liave 
alreatly  in  successful  operation  a  manufactoiy 
for  sewing  straw  braid,  employing  some  200 
hands;  a  button  factory,  several  shoe  factories, 
and  «)tlM*r  (wtul)lislmientN  attracted  there  by  low 
taxes,  oideily  |H»pulation,  and  innnunity  from 
intoxicating  lii|iiors,  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold 
in  any  |>ait  of  ilie  s«-ttlement. 

VVImt  the  Viiielaixlei-s  want  now,  is  to  give 
•omo  attention  to  onliuary  fann  crops  and  rota- 
Itons.  Being  without  fences,  tl>e  necessities  of 
tlie  case  intMnlui-es  llie  st>illng  system.  With 
this  they  ran  keep  two  to  liiri-e  cows  on  every 
aei*  of  land.  Tlie  f.'e.li  ig  ,.f  •»  ,u  i,  ntrn  to  cows 
will  give  them  uiJk  tWi   raisin;;  pi^rn,  a„(|  conse- 

i.eiitly  niaimre  ti<  m  loth  sources;  and  with 


this  they  can  raise  corn  and  corn-fodder,  wlieat, 
oats,  1  o'at<  es,  and  have  also  for  their  staples  tl»e 
small  finits  before  mentioned.  The  circle  will 
thew-'fore  be  complete  and  self-sustaining. 

In  addition,  on  the  Vineland  tract,  they  have 
immense  sujiplies  of  muck,  of  great  value  in 
the  compost  heap  or  for  direct  application.  Marl 
Is  delivered  at  $L80  to  $2.00  per  Ion— and  with 
the  LX)mpletion  of  tlie  river  road  to  Atzioti,  will 
be  much  cheaper.  This  road  will  be  finished 
the  coming  sunmier,  giving  the  Vinelanders  ac- 
cess to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  two 
best  markets  in  the  Union. 


PLOUGHING  GROUND  WHEN  WET. 


Hardly  any  practice  on  the  farm  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  |>loughing  or  stirring  the  soil 
in  the  spring  when  wet.  This  is  one  of  the 
small  operations,  affecting  oftentimes  a  whole 
crop,  and  lasting  injuriously  through  a  whole 
season.  Unless  in  a  sandy  soil,  any  stirring  or 
moving  liy  spade,  plow,  or  harrow,  when  wet, 
tends  to  compress  and  compact  its  particles, 
when  the  oliject  is  or  ought  to  be,  to  pulverize  and 
make  mellow.  "  Good  tillage  is  manure ;"  and 
stirring  of  wet  soil  is  only  allowable  in  a  brick- 
yard. No  implement  that  we  know  of  is  capa- 
ble of  again  opening  lumps  of  eaith  to  atmos- 
pheric action  and  Influences,  after  tliey  have 
once  closed  up,  by  compression,  and  become  ex- 
ternally hardened.  Any  one  can  observe  this, 
by  moulding  a  lump  of  damp  eailb  in  their 
liand,  when  it  l)ecome8  the  cotisistence  of  putty. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  nearly  as 
hard  as  stone. 

Old  jETuno  Tui.L  used  to  talk  of  "subter- 
ranean pasture."  He  contended  "tliat  plants 
lived  on  tlie  finely  divided  ptirticles  of  soil,  and 
tlie  finer  the  division  the  more  pasture  of  course." 
A  lump  of  eailh  the  size  of  one's  fist,  hardened 
by  compression  when  in  a  damp  condition,  is  as 
unavailable  for  plant  food,  as  food  for  a  cow  is 
when  placed  out  of  her  reach.  There  is  often 
a  great  anxiety  in  th<'  spring  to  commence  work 
early  in  the  field  and  garden — but  till  tlie  soil 
Ijecomes  suflicienlly  dry,  not  only  is  nothing 
gained,  but  much  lost.  The  more  liaste,  oflen 
tlie  less  speed.  The  right  time  to  plough  or  dig 
of  course  deiwnds  on  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  soil,  about  which  the  owner  should  be  the 
best  judge. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

Jos.  C.  ExTON,  of  Hunterdon  comity,  N.  J., 
in  remitting  his  suliscriptiim  for  the  "  Practical 
Farmer"  for  present  year,  in  his  letter  also  adds 
the  following,  which  we  take  tlie  liberty  of  trans- 
ferring to  our  olumns : 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  to  see  your  attention 
turned  toward  the  Percheron  horse.  Being  as- 
soi-lated  w  itli  the  Percheron  from  «'arly  l>oylio«xl, 
ami  seen  three-fouitlis  of  those  imported,  and 
having  also  visited  tlie  principal  Percheron  breed- 
ing districts  in  Franw,  I  cftn  speak  with  entire 
confidence  of  their  great  excellence  as  an  agri- 
cultural liorse,  and  suited  precisely  to  tlie  wants 
of  tlie  American  faimer. 

•'  With  tlie  tlioughtless  management  of  the 
French  Perclieron  breeder,  a  decline  has  at  last 
overtaken  this  once  grand  old  breed.  The  flower 
of  tlie  race  is  gradually  if  not  rapidly  passing 
away.  It  now  remains  with  the  American 
farmer  (who  pi>ssess  quite  a  number  of  splendid 
sjieclniens,)  to  Improve  his  opportunity  and 
liring  tliem  back  to  their  past  excellence. 

"  Those  yon  recently  visited  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
owned  and  imixirted  by  Mr.  Euwakd  Sciiiiei- 
UKK,  I  consider  among  the  best  ever  brought 
into  this  country ;  and  taking  Into  view  the  great 
difticulties  attending  a  selection  and  importation 
of  this  kind,  it  speaks  volumes  In  favor  of  the 
superior  judgment  and  tact  of  Mr.SciiBElBEit." 

CC^A  peojJe  cannot  make  tliemselves  In- 
vulnerahlK  by  agriculture  alone. 


The  W^orth  Farm  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
brought  before  the  New  Tork  Farm- 
ers' Club. 

We  extract  the  following  from  proceedings  of 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  alx)ve  noted  society.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  long  and  interesting  account  read 
at  the  club,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  the 
above  celebrated  farm  of  IKX)  acres  on  the  Bran- 
dywine,  wliich  deseives  all  that  is  said  in  its 
favor.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  veiy  best,  if 
not  the  best  farm  of  its  site  in  Pennsylvania. — 
The  member  who  had  visited  tlie  farm,  and 
read  the  account  to  tlie  club,  is  widely  known 
as  the  advocate  there  of  "  the  Salem  county  "  or 
shallow  system  of  ploughing,  recognized,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  Ixith  at  the  club  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  its  memliers,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  as 
an  exploded  relic  of  a  crude  and  primitive  agri- 
culture.   The  report  says : 

"The  soil, or  vegetable  moidd  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  region,  like  nearly  all  the  soils  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  is  alx>ut  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  W^oith 
farm  is  upland,  and  much  of  it  quite  hilly,  the 
question  of  proper  depth  to  plough  has  been  a 
subject  of  careful  investigation.  Tlie  elder 
brother  told  us  that  they  had  discovered  early 
in  their  experience  that  deep  ploughing  on  their 
soil  was  injurious,  and  it  had  been  given  up. — 
Now  they  plough  about  four  or  five  inches.  In 
breaking  up  the  sod  they  usually  plough  round 
an  entire  field.  In  some  places  they  are  com- 
pelled to  go  up  steep  hills,  and  some  of  these 
are  also  stony.  Ploughing  a  stiff  sod  under  such 
circumstances  is  almost  impossible,  and  it  is 
often  mere  scratching.  These  portions,  how- 
ever, are  tlioroughly  harrowed  and  planted  with 
the  rest  of  the  field — which  spots  are  usually 
found  to  produce  the  best  com.  These  acciden- 
tal lessons  liave  taught  them  to  experiment 
further,  ttnd  they  have  gradually  diminished  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  until,  judging  by  the  some- 
what convincing  argument  of  110  shelled  bush- 
els to  tli«  acre,  they  have  it  now  just  aliout 
right." 

When  agricidtural  heresies  are  brought  liefore 
the  New  York  Fanners'  Club,  (which  by  the 
way  happens  not  unfrequently,)  discussion  often 
ensues,  and  the  refutation  which  follow  s,  going 
out  into  circulation,  at  tlie  same  time  prevents 
injury  being  done.  As  faithful  journalists  it 
would  seem  improper  to  let  the  above  pass  w  ith- 
out  comment,  having  ourselves  lived  adjoining 
tlie  Worth  farm  for  many  yeai-s,  having  deilved 
our  early  agricultural  lessons  favorable  to  deep 
ploughing  fVom  it,  and  having  actually  followed 
the  plow  there  for  many  a  day,  and  watched  it 
txinnng  vp  the  soil  about  a  foot  deep.  The 
Worth  farm  teaches  insults  precisely  opposite  to 
the  conclusions  in  the  above  paragraph,  the  rea- 
soning of  which  seems  to  imply  that  Ix^caiise 
parts  of  certain  fields  were  stony,  and  tlie  plow 
would  not  go  in,  and  wliich  giew  the  best  com, 
that  it  furnislied  "  accidental  leMsons,"  illus- 
trated by  the  convincing  argument  of  110  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  that  th.s  lias  determined 
tlielr  present  ploughing,  4  to  5  inches,  to  be  "just 
almut  rigltt."  It  seems  to  us,  the  advocates  of 
shallow  ploughing  must  be  puzzled  for  reasons, 
wlien  they  can  find  "accidental  lessons^'  in 
heaps  of  stones,  wliere  tlie  plow  will  not  go 
In  at  all.  The  Worth  farm  Is  of  gneiss  r<Kk 
fomiation,  aHbrding  us  the  best  soils  In  this 
section,  and  specially  adapted  to  com  and 
grass.  It  is  natutul  to  green  grass  ( Poa  I*ra- 
tensls),  tlie  most  nutritions  and  fattening  of  all 
the  grasses.  Tlie  article  read  before  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club  omits  tlie  process  of  Im- 
provement by  which  its  present  high  fertility 
has  been  reached,  viz :  always  htudcing  under 
its  capacity.  Having  betMi  for  many  years  a 
celebrated  grazing  farm  for  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing cattle,  liotli  summer  and  winter,  for  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  it  has  long 
been  a  common  remark  by  farmers,  drovers  and 


butchers,  that  almost  double  the  stock  could  be 
well  kept,  in  any  one  year,  which  lias  ever  been 
kept  on  the  Worth  farm.  The  luxuriant  Green 
grass,  alx)unding  in  fibrous  loots,  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  and  rot  down,  till  the  whole 
soil,  for  about  a  foot  or  more  in  deiitli,  has  be- 
come bladv  and  rich  in  organic  plant  food. 

We  have  often  been  told  by  the  Messrs. 
Worth,  that  their  stock  cattle,  left  out  all 
winter  in  the  fields,  without  protection  (other 
than  the  lee-side  of  a  stack,)  were  in  belter 
condition  In  the  spring  than  those  In  their  shel- 
tered barnyards  —  the  reason  being,  that  they 
lived  and  thrived  on  the  abundant  Green  grass 
left  uneaten  during  the  pasturing  season.  When 
the  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  we  have  seen 
them  pawing  it  away  with  their  feet,  to  get  at 
the  grass.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  improve  a 
farm  than  this ;  and  when  it  has  been  pursued 
as  a  system  for  three  generations,  and  combined 
also  with  a  naturally  rich  soil  and  deep  plough- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  presume  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
tility. 

The  original  homestead  faim  of  320  acres, 
where  tlie  father  and  grandfather  cf  the  present 
young  WoRTiia  lived,  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  their  uncle  Paschall  Worth,  within 
our  knowledge  for  at  least  25  years.  He  always 
broke  up  the  ground  for  corn,  himself,  witli  a 
large  plow  and  four  heavy  horses,  to  the  depth 
of  about  one  foot,  as  one  of  tlie  young  Worths 
now  informs  us,  was  his  practice,  and  as  we 
often  observed  him  ourselves  doing.  Tlie  soil 
to  that  depth  was  rich  and  black ;  and  it  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  deep  plough- 
ing, that  this  110  bushels  of  slielled  corn  to  the 
acre,  spoken  of  in  the  paper  read  to  the  club, 
icas  raised  on  that  portion  of  the  Worth  farm 
where  the  ploughing  had  been  a  foot  deep,  and 
not  on  that  since  added  by  purchase,  or  among 
the  stones.  These  latter  additional  tracts  are, 
however,  also  worked  on  the  same  system,  of 
never  stocking  to  iu  capacity.  In  Its  deep  rlcli 
soil  there  is  no  obstruction  to  roots  passing 
downw  ards  or  springing  upwards.  Under  such 
a  system  of  management  on  land,  and  with  a 
soil  so  naturally  fertile  as  on  this  farm,  shallow 
ploughing  may  not  be  so  injurious  as  on  some 
other  places,  because  a  soil  abounding  in  decayed 
and  decaying  organic  material  as  food  for  plants, 
is  necessarily,  from  this  very  fact,  an  open  and 
porous  soil,  through  which  roots  can  readily 
spread  and  pass  downwards.  For  the  same 
reason,  on  a  rich  prairie,  or  deep  alluvial  along 
the  river  bottoms  of  the  West,  deep  ploughing 
Is  not  necessary,  tlie  subsoil  being  open,  porous 
and  penetrable.  Tlie  object  of  deep  ploughing 
any  where,  Is  to  bring  a  soil  Into  the  same  state 
as  the  soil  on  the  Worth  farm,  or  on  the  virgin 
prairies,  representing  about  12  cubic  inches  of 
vegetable  plant  food.  If  a  fanner  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  own  a  soil  (of  which  there  are 
thousands  in  Pennsylvania,)  wliere  an  imper- 
vious yellow  stiff  clay  is  3  or  4  inches  below  the 
surface,  we  hold  tlie  true  system  of  manage- 
ment to  be,  to  bring  it  Into  the  condition  of  the 
soil  on  tlie  Worth  fann  as  early  as  practicable, 
by  deep  ploughing,  liming,  manuring— and  that 
when  the  12  to  1.5  inches  in  depth,  of  soil  rich 
In  vegetable  mould,  is  secured,  it  will  then  be  in 
its  highest  condition  of  productiveness,  and  able 
to  return  its  owner  tlie  heaviest  profits. 

QJ?"An  exchange  says  that  a  boy  in  Ohio 
watched  a  flock  of  quails  running  along  the 
rows  of  corn,  presuming  they  were  pulling  up 
the  corn.  He  sliot  one,  and  found  in  its  cn)p 
one  cut  worm,  twenty-one  striped  cucumber 
bugs,  and  100  cliinch  bugs. 

— — — ^^►-♦-^ _ 

D7"  Free  trade  kwps  every  American  work- 
ingnian  uncfer  tierpetual  competition  with  all 
the  lowest  paid  workingmen  on  the  globe.— 
Whatever  he  does  lie  must  do  clieaper  than  the 
whole  world  beside,  and  of  course,  of  all  the 
world's  paupers,  lie  must  be  tlie  jworest,  or  else 
tlie  national  Industrj-  must  fail  in  tlie  fierce 
eompe,  llion. 


■y^\iiy^  ^ -Cv»,  A  ■' • '■• 
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SHORT-HORN    BXJLL    "PRIIVCE    NICHOLAS. 


Imported  for  and  the  Property  of  COOPER  A  BTEPHEW,  "Unden 


Hall  Stock  Farm,"  Coop«r«bnr»,  l>blvta  Co,,  P«. 


PBDKiREE. — "Prince  Nicholas  (roan)  c.ilved 
Feb. .'),  1869 ;  Imported  from  England  by  M.  H. 
CiK'HRANK ;  bred  by  Mr.  Ayi.mek,  West  Dere- 
ham Abbev,  SUikeferry,  Ntii  folk,  England ;  got 
Jiy  Prince  Christian,  22,.581 ;  d-im  Queen  of  tlie 
Gems,  by  Prince  Inqierial,  22,.51)4.  Prince  Chris- 
tian, bred  by  Mr.  Booth,  was  liy  tH  prize  bull 
Prince  of  Battersea,  from  Alfreda,  the  dam  of 
P.itHcian,  also  a  prize  lieifer,  and  sold  to  Messrs. 
Walcott  a  Campbell  for  1,000  guineas.— 
A  very  fine  lieifer  of  this  tribe  was  imixiited  by 


Jasies  O.  Shkt.don,  Esq.,  and  the  family  is 
much  admired  iu  Eiiiiland  for  producing  good 
milking  stock." 

Prince  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  finest  Short- 
Horns  in  tlic  I'nited  States,  and  is  also  of  tlie 
family  of  that  bi-eed  reputed  to  b»'  milking  stoi  k. 

CooPKR  &  Nephew  design  making  their 
place  a  speciality  for  rearing  improved  stock  of 
all  kinds.    Tliey  have  now,  among  the  rest,  two 


Imported  Yorkshire  sows,  "  Lottie"  and  "  Lady 
Douglass,"  and  an  imported  Yorkshire  boar, 
"  Tecumseh ;"  also  a  prize  pen  of  shearling  Cots- 
wold ewes,  cfjual  to  any  In  Canada,  and  tlie  im- 
ported Cotswold  ram,  "  Diamond  Fleece." 

All  these  animals  will  well  rejiay  tlie  lover  of 
good  stock,  for  a  visit  to  '*  Linden  Hall  Stock 
Farm."  For  furtlier  particulars  we  refer  to  our 
advertising  columns. 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

AMKKICAN    POMOI-OOIOAL    SOCIETY.— The 

Bi<Minial  Meeting,  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  September  6th  and  1th 
next.  This  meeting  wlU  ije  an  unusually  In- 
teresting one,  and  is  likely  to  draw  a  large 
number  of  fruit  growers  togetlier  from  every 
section  of  the  country. 


Valuable  Poulthy.— The  poultry  Ulus- 
tratlons  In  our  last  issue  have  deservedly  attract- 
ed great  attention,  as  sliowlng  tlic  extraordinary 
perfection  which  the  improved  breeds  of  poultry 
may  attain.  Edward  Newhabt,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  informs  ns  he  had  from  three  eggs 
laid  by  the  birds  illustrateil  in  our  last,  three 
chickens  which  welglied,  early  In  the  fall,  27  lbs. 

INSECTIVEROUS   BIRDS   IN    LEHIOH   Co.— 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
I^high  County,  Pa.,  have  received  anotlier  im- 
portation from  Germany,  of  20  birds  (Gold- 
Hammer  and  Chaf-Flnclies).  This  society  have 
done  more  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
section,  In  this  direction,  than  any  society  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  perliaps  elsewhere. 


More  Imported  Poultry.— We  are  ad- 
vised of  a  fresh  importation  of  poultry,  per  City 
of  Paris,  from  Liverpool,  for  G.  H.  Leavitt, 
Flushing,  Long  Island.  Tliey  consist  of  four 
liens  and  one  cockerel,  each,  of  White  and  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  prize  winners  at  the  late  exhibi- 
tions In  England.  G.  H.  Leavitt  makes  a 
speciality  of  tlie  three  varieties  of  Cochins,  and 
these  are  said  to  lie  especially  fine. 


Improved  American  Imperial  Bket 
Seed  for  Field  Cilture.— We  have  nv 
celved  a  package  of  tlie  above,  from  Henry 
Lane,  Cornwall,  Vt.,  which  we  shall  test  the 
present  season. 

Yellow  Butter  from  Guernsey  Cows. 
—At  the  recent  Butter  Exhibition  of  tlie  month- 
ly meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  among  the  otlier  samples 
we  were  shown  one  brought  by  William  R. 
W18TER,  of  Germantown.  It  was  of  a  rich 
yellow  color,  as  much  so  as  a  good  deal  of  the 
grass  butter  to  lie  seen  In  market  iu  summer 
time,  and  in  quality  and  flavor,  in  our  judgment, 
was  equal  to  any  of  the  otlier  sainpl«?s.  The 
cow  from  which  it  was  made,  he  assured  us, 
had  been  fed  only  on  liay,  liaviiig  Imd  no  roots 
or  otlier  feed.  It  was  made  on  tlie  place  of 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  Wakefield,  Phila. 

-^^9-^m- 

Fine  Short-Horns. — We  liave  received 
from  our  friends  Wal<  ott  «!t  Campbell,  N. 
York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  lieantlful  litliograplis  of  two 
of  tlielr  noted  herd  of  SlMirt-Horns. 

9014,  Royal  Briton,  at  two  years;  and 

7»31,  4th  Duke  of  Geneva,  at  three  years. 

These  animals  are  of  splendid  proportions, 
and  as  representing  beef  values  condensed  with- 
in certain  limits,  far  exceed  any  otlier  Improved 
breed  of  cattle.  No  other  animal  but  Sliort- 
Horn  will  make  for  food  consumed  so  much 

weight  and  value  for  tlie  butclier. 

^  ■  ^  

A  New  Book  on  Fanning  Implements. 

Sbreno  Edwards  Todd,  lately  agricultural 
editor  of  tlic   Times,  and  luiw  of  the  Obserter, 


author  of  "  Country  Homes,"  etc.,  is  preparing 
a  new  work,  in  which  every  new  and  improved 
Implement  of  husliandry  tliat  is  of  siiflicient 
value  to  warrant  tlie  expense  of  manufacture, 
will  be  illustrated  and  described.  Being  lioth  a 
practical madilnist  and  farmer,  familiar  with  the 
use  of  all  sorts  of  t«iols  and  machines  used  on  a 
farm,  from  u  harness  awl  to  a  steam  plow,  a 
IxKfk  of  great  value  may  lie  expected  from  him. 
in  some  instances  an  illustration  of  the  original 
rude  form  of  a  tool  or  implement  will  be  given 
by  tlie  side  of  a  cut  representing  the  implement 
as  It  now  appears,  afler  having  been  brought  tti 
Its  present  state  of  efficiency  and  meclianlcal 

perfection. 

^  ■  ^    

A  Cross  between  TorlcsUre  and  White 
Chester  Swine. 

Alexander  Scott,  of  Concordville,  Dela- 
ware county.  Informs  us  of  a  very  successful 
cross  between  these  two  breeds,  in  a  pig  now 
In  his  possessk>n,  got  by  an  Imported  Yorkshire 
boar.  It  comes  up  fully  to  all  tliat  has  been 
predicted  of  this  cross,  having  very  light  ear, 
remarkable  dish  face,  alsti  great  length  and 
width.    It  weighed  at  15  weeks  old,  147  lbs. 


The  First  Premium  for  the  best  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  1*ipb  was  awarded  by  the  Ame- 
rii-an  Institute  Fair  to  the  Colweli.8,  Shaw  & 
WiLLARD  M'F'o.  Co.,  No.  213  Centre  St., 
New  York,  Manufacturers  of  Tin-lined  Lead 
1*1  PE,  Block-Tln  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet 
Lead,  Solder,  etc.  Orders  solicited.  Tin- 
Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  15  cents  a  pound,  for  all 
sizes.  Warranted  to  be  stronger  than  licad  Pipe 
of  tlie  same  weight  and  size,  and  free  from  Lead 
or  Zinc  Poison  or  Iron  Rust.  Cinnilar  and  sam- 
ple of  Pipe  sent  by  mail,  free.    Address  as  aboye. 


Delaware  ^tatk  Poultry  So<iety. — 
At  the  Annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  lield 
March  14tli,  1871,  the  following  officere  were 
elected : 

President — Wm.  II.  Churchman; 

Vice  President — R.  M.  Griffith  ; 

Treasurer  and  Rec.  Secretary — Walter  D. 
Bush; 

Cor.  Secretary — A.  R.  Tatnall; 

Executive  Com)nittec — (including  above) — 
S.  D.  Jennlson,  TuoMAa  Mayne,  Henry 
MuBRiiMJN,  aud  Joshua  Bo^V£RS. 

Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

A  ThorouKh  I'nnviuw  of  the  Batter  <laea- 

tlOM. 

A  Staled  Meeting  of  tlie  Society  was  lield  on 
Wednesday  morning,  8th  of  last  month,  at  tlielr 
Rooms,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnnt 
streets,  William  H.  Drayton,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

THE  QUALITY  OP  BUTTER. 

At  the  meeting  of  last  month  a  resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  members  of  the  Society 
and  others,  who  make  butter  for  their  own  use 
or  for  sale,  to  furnish  specimens  of  tlielr  manu- 
facture to  the  meeting,  when  three  {lemons 
were  to  be  appointed  a  committee  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  butter  sent. 

At  this  meeting  numerous  specimens  of  the 
article  were  displayed  on  a  king  table  spremi  in 
thehaU. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Society  appointed  Messrt. 
Dablinoton,  Johnson,  and  Blight  on  the 
committee  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  butter, 
who  Immediately  procee<led  to  their  labors. 

The  various  specimans  were  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  tested  by  the  committee,  tlie  other 
members  of  the  Society  looking  on.  Bread  for 
the  purpose  of  use  in  connection  with  the  but- 
ter was  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  the  free 
lunch  thus  formed  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  committee. 

Whik  the  committee  were  pursuing  tlielr  in- 
vestigation, the  Sock>ty  filled  up  the  time  with 
a  discussion  on  tlie  subject  of  the  proper  foo<l 
for  cows,  the  milk  from  which  it  Is  proposed  to 
use  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  butter.  Tlie 
discussion  was  taken  )iart  In  by  Messrs  Inoer- 
soli.,  Satterthwaite,  and  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Harvey  of  tlie  experimental  farm. 

Tlie  various  specimens  of  butter  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  were  numbered 
only  so  as  to  procure  a  fair  judgment.  The 
names  of  the  parties  who  had  furnislied  the 
specimens  were  retained  by  tlie  President  of  the 
Society.  To  otlier  members  and  the  committee 
tlie  specimens  were  known  only  by  tlie  numbers. 

The  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  reported 
that  all  tlie  specimens  submitted  were  of  excel- 
lent quality  throucliout,  but  that  tliey  considered 
No.  8  deserving  of  tlie  first  prize.  No.  4  of  the 
second,  and  No.  5  of  tlie  third.  Tlie  President 
announced  that  No.  8  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Satterthwaite,  of  Montgomery  county; 
No.  4  by  Mr.  Inoersoll,  and  No.  6  by  Mr. 
Gawthrop,  of  Cliester  county. 

A  resolution  was  ofieied  on  the  centennial  ex- 
position, applauding  tlie  action  of  Congress  in 
the  matter  of  ap(Miintiiig  a  committee  to  co- 
operate w  ith  other  Societies  of  like  cliaracter  in 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tlie  discussion 
of  the  resolution  was  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting,  wlieii  definite  hiformatlon  could  be  ob- 
tained as  to  wliat  will  be  done. 

Tlie  tliree  gentlemen  who  had  taken  tlie  but- 
ter prises  gave  the  result  of  their  experience  fai 
tlie  manufacture,  aud  the  breeds  of  cowa  used; 
after  which  tlie  Society  adjourned. 


^^1 


^ST"  Wisdom  and  virtue  make  tb«  poor  rfoh 
and  the  rich  honornhle.  •.•••••» 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
WOOLEN  INTERESTS. 


sacrificed?  Have  tliey  not  as  inucli  right  to 
liave  their  interest  protected  as  any  other  branch 
of  industry? 

1  doubt  very  much  if  more  than  two  million 
pounds  of  the  wool  clip  of  1870  will  be  unmanu- 
factured by  the  time  the  clip  of  1871  comes  into 
market.  If  tlie  present  increase  of  the  growth 
of  sheep  continues  for  a  few  yeai-s,  we  will  have 
all  the  wool  we  can  use,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
any  liuenos  Ayres,  Australian  or  Cape  wool. — 
California  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  finest 
wool  in  the  world;  the  increase  of  her  sheep 

is 


j  now  ranked  as  the  first  wool  growing  State  in 
!  the  Union. 


in 

House,  of  llje  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal  and 
gait ;  tlie  tariff  men  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
succeeded  in  having  tea  and  coffee  on  the  fi-ee 
list.  How  the  bill  will  pass  tlie  ordeal  of  llie 
Senate  remains  to  be  seen.  During  the  fall 
election  of  1870  the  free  traders  advocated,  first 
the  repeal  of  tlie  coal  and  salt  duty,  tlien  the 
duty  on  wool  and  woolens.  While  these  mea- 
sures wei«  being  agitated  in  the  House  of  Ke- 
pi eseutetives,  a  committee  of  woolen  manufac- 
turers and  commission  mei-cliants  are  before  tlie 
Ways  and  Means  committee,  asking  for  free 
wool,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  duty  on 
woolens ;  and  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  free 
wool,  tliey  consent  to  abolish  all  duties  on  ma- 
nufactures of  woolen  goods. 

Tlie  parties  who  are  interested  In  this  legisla- 
tion art',  chiefly  from  Rhode  Island— large  capi- 
Ulists,  and  agents  of  some  of  tlie  largest  corpo-, 
rations  in  the  Eastern  States.  Tliey  are  engage<l 
in  the  production  of  fine  broadcloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  and  use  nothing  but  fine  wools.  Tliese 
parties  liave  assailed  every  otlier  branch  of  woolen 
manufacture,  through  tlie  press,  and  in  iiamphlet 
form  —  as  lieing  enormously  protected  — while 
tliey  profess  to  receive  little  or  no  lienefit  from 
the  present  wool  and  woolen  tariff.  Tliey  allege 
that  the  present  Urifi  on  fine  wools  are  so  high 
that  It  amounts  to  a  prohibition — consefiuently 
the  fine  wool  rates  so  low  in  price  in  an  over- 
stocked Euroiiean  market,  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  enabled  to  lay  in  tlieir  stcK-k  at  such 
low  figures,  that  tlie  difference  in  the  cost  of  tlie 
wool  to  tlietn  is  moie  than  the  pound  duly  on 
the  manufactured  woolens ;  also,  if  we  had  free 
wool,  tlie  competition  of  the  Americans  with 
EuroiK'ans  would  so  enliance  the  value  of  for- 
eign wool  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  that  it 
would  to  a  certain  extent  increase  tlie  cost  of 
tlie  foreisju  manufactured  woolens,  tliat  tlie  price 
would  l>e  greater,  by  having  to  pay  more  for  his 

W(N)I. 

Tliere  is  considerable  force  in  this  reasoning: 
but  is  it  applicaiiie  to  our  present  condition  ? — 
J  think  not.  We  have  varied  classes  of  indus- 
try— among  tlieiu  is  wool-growing.  This  is  a 
separate  an<l  distinct  branch,  requiring,  capital, 
labor,  and  a  home  markpt.  After  tlie  wool  is 
grown,  will  admitting  foreign  fine  wool  free  of 
duty  create  a  better  demand  for  our  American 
wool,  and  at  as  good  a  price?  Every  pound  of 
foreign  wool  imported  tills  up  the  vacuum  and 
takes  the  place  of  so  much  American  wool. 

Consequently  we.  In  a  short  time,  with  tlie 
foreign  wool  admitted  free,  aboiild  have  such  a 


An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  free 
traders  and  so-called  revenue  reforraere,  to  con- 
trol our  legislation  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  most  deteiniiiied  efToiLs 
are  now  being  made  against  one  of  the  most 
important  industries,  and  one  that  has  made  the 

mml  rapid  growth  during  the  last  decade,  of  any    ^^^^  condition  of  tlie  wool  is  such,  that  she 
branch  of  American  industry.— I  refer  to  wool 
and  woolens. 

The  present  session  of  Congress,  starting  ob-  j  j^^^.  ^^.^^  ^^^^  admission  of  woolens  free  of 
vioimlyin  tlie  interest  of  Uio  stMsUled  ^^^^^'^^  \^,,^y^^],^^,,^^p^y  ^,^,^^,^,^  duty  of  $24,000,000, 
reformers,   has   witnessed  the   passage    in  the  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ,„anufacturing  interests  of  the  coun 

try?  Will  the  laboring  people  be  benefitted 
thereby — or  will  tlie  manufacturers  themselves 
receive  any  benefit  ?  Free  trade  means  cheap 
labor — the  financial  ruin  of  every  industry  that 
cannot  obtain  its  labor  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign 
manufacturer  who  competes  with  us  in  our  own 
markets.  Free  trade  means  a  monopoly — par- 
ties having  large  capital  having  advantages  over 
small  manufacturei-s.  The  tii-st  principle  of 
Knyliali  free  tiade,  is  to  crush  out  ail  small  ma- 
nufacturers by  underselling  them  for  a  season, 
unt.l,  as  competitors,  they  are  ruined  and  be- 
come bankrupt.  Tlien  labor  becomes  at  the 
mercy  of  large  monoixjlists.  All  the  small  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  are  closed;  conse- 
quently in  manufactiuing  districts  work  is 
scarce,  wages  low ;  dospondency  prevails  every- 
where; everything  is  in  a  state  of  unceriainty ; 
our  industry  is  put  on  a  par  with  the  European, 
and  settles  down  to  a  simple  question  of  the 
cheapness  of  production. 

These  are  the  wages  paid  for  factory  work  in 
Enroiie,  taken  from  the  ofticial  monthly  repoit 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  compiled  from 
Prussian  othicial  documents.  We  s<>lecl  tliere- 
from  only  such  departments  as  aU'ect  American 
conipetilion.  Tlie  wag(s  here  given  are  for 
male  hands  per  day,  expressed  in  United  States 
cents,  gold  basis,  and  they  are  those  paid  in 
Lower  Silesia : 
Bleaching  piesses : 

Ordinary  hands, 18  to  30 

bleachers, 27  to  :3.1 

Mangkrs, 30  to  4^12 

Foremen, 48  to  00 

Cane  Factories : 

Turners, 3d  to  60 

Enj-ravew, ; . . .  30  to  00 

Joiners, 48 

LalMireis, 28  to  42 

Chemical  works : 

Average  wages, .... 

Fireworks 

Dyeing  establisbinents : 

Cardei-s, 

Fidlers, 

Sliearei-8, 

Foremen, $1 .08 

Eartlienware,  &c.  : 

Pottery,  molders, GO  to  72 

"         ordinary  work, 24  to  00 

Stoneware,  ordinary  work, 18  to  24 

"  turners 24  to  48 

^  painters, 24  to  42 

The  foreign  manufacturer,  buying  his  wool  at 
tlie  same  market  we  du,  sells  his  goods  when 
manufactured,  also  in  the  same  market — and 
we  paying  fully  six  or  even  ten  times  as  much 
more  for  labor — liow  is  it  possible  we  can  make 


A  modification  of  the  wool  tariff  will  probably 
be  made  next  winter.  Mannfacturera  are  will- 
ing to  have  the  duty  reduced  on  manufactured 
goods,  if  they  can  get  a  corresiionding  reduction 
on  wo«J,  and  would  like  to  see  a  more  uniform 
rate  of  duties  for  all  classes :  say,  for  fine  wools, 
in  place  of  the  present  duty,  make  it  5c.  per  lb. 
for  all  unwashed  wool, — caipet  wools  3c.  per  lb. 
for  all  giades.  This  would  simplify  the  classifi- 
cation, and  be  of  material  l>enefit  to  the  maini- 
facturing  and  wool  growing  industry  of  the 

country. 

James  Dobson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I   •   •   •   •   •  < 
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24  to  .30 

20  to  r>4 
24 

20  to  no 


better?  We  think  not.  Tlie  whole  difficulty 
would  settle  down  against  the  laboring  man. — 
He  would  suffer  most  from  the  fallacies  of  free 
trade.     In  making  a  yard  of  fine  broadcloth, 


great  accumulation  of  our  own  American  wool,  |  goo«ls  as  clieap?    Are  our  facilities  greater  or 

that  prices  would  be  lower;  wool-growing  would 

cease  to  be  profitable,  a  general  slaughter  of 

sheep  would  take  place,  tlie  same  as  in  South 

America,  Australia,  and  other  fine  wool  growing 

countries.    Tlie  shipments  of  sheep  pelts  from 

Buenos  Ayres  the  past  eighteen  months,  have 

been  greater  than  tlie  shipments  of  wool  during 

UMt  period:  This  sliows  dbtinctly  tliat  wool 

growing  even  there  is  not  profitable  at  present 

prices  in  tlie  European  markets.     Then  why 

•bould  we,  either  as  manufacturers  or  wool- 


THE  WOOL  TARIFF. 

F.  B.  Norton,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  John  Stuaut  Mills'  recent 
letter,  states  some  facts  of  which  we  note  the 
following: 

"  Allow  me  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  case  of 
our  American  woolen  manufactuiei-s  it  is  not 
the  few  and  rich  who  solely  reap  tlie  benefit  of 
protection,  but  mainly  the  many  of  small  capi- 
tal. 

The  growth  of  woolen  factories  in  the 
Northwest  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. Wisconsin  liad  fifteen  in  1800,  and 
about  seventy  in  1870,  while  in  this  group  of 
Western  States  there  are  no  less  than  000. — 
These  factories  are  owned  largely  by  men  of 
limited  means,  who  have  worked  their  way  up 
from  the  position  of  common  laborers.  In  their 
annual  exhibitions  and  business  meetings  for 
the  past  three  years,  they  have  emphatically 
indorsed  the  present  tariff  on  wool,  as  well  as 
woolens.  I  have  corresponded  extensively  with 
them,  and  visited  many  of  tlieir  mills,  and  do 
not  lielieve  that  one  in  a  hundred  wants  tlie 
tariff  changed.  Tlieir  interests  are  identical 
with  the  wool-grower,  and  fi-ee  wool  would 
eventually  injure  them  more  than  free  woolens." 

One  of  the  best  informed  of  our  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  wrote  me  recently  : 

"  We  will  be  far  more  encouraged  to  pursue 
our  enterprises  than  we  were  ever  bi'fore,  if  there 
M  no  change  in  the  tariff  on  toool,  that  would 
reduce  tlie  price  so  low  that  farmers  would  not 
grow  it.  Western  manufacturers,  if  tlK-y  had 
to  use  foreign  wool,  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Eastern  mannficturers,  because  tlie 
cost  of  freight  to  tlie  West  would  be  four  times 
as  much  on  the  raw  material  as  it  would  be  on 
the  goo<ls." — PittHbnryh  Chronicle. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  at  a  late 
aniin  d  meeting  in  (/hicago  of  tlie  "  Association 
of  Manufacturers  of  Woolen  and  Textile  Frbiics 
of  the  West  and  South,"  is  worthy  of  the  nmst 
thoughtful  attention,  and  could  tlie  ol>|(>cts  at 
which  it  aims  lie  accomplislK'd,  would  tend 
largely  to  elevate  the  standards  of  skill  and  labor 
throughout  the  whole  countr>'. 

"  Mlierea^,  The  growing  importance  and 
inajinitMile  of  our  home  manufactures  of  textile 
fabrics,  of  mines,  niiuiiig,  iron  and  steel  making, 
iniii  ship  building,  tiiiu  are  and  otlier  bianclies 
of  industry  and  art,  call  fcr  men  and  women 
thoroughly  educated  in  technical  melliods,  aial 
their  practical  apiJication  to  save  the  waste  re- 
sulting from  ignorance,  lo  intio<liice  finer  eco:io- 
mies,  to  give  us  skilled  inatia<;er8,  andadtl  to  tlie 
superior  niateii<il  a|)titude  of  our  nitizaus  tliat 
trainetl  skill  and  union  oftlieory  and  practice 
iiidispensal)le  to  higlier  perfection  and  c«inipeti- 
tioii  with  the  finest  products  of  European  in- 
dustry ;  tlierefore, 

"  lieattlted.  That  we  lielieve  tlie  time  has  fullv 
come  for  the  establishiiient  in  the  West  of  one 
or  more  great  scIhmiInoi-  universities  of  technical 


The  great  fault  in  our  schools  and  colleges  at 
present  is  the  lack  of  scientific  and  practical 
training.    Our  students  possess  a  smattering  of 
many  scienc<"'8  and  philosophies,  but  a  profound 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost  none. 
The  want  of  a  thorough  technical  knowledge 
oiierates  as  a  serious  drawback  in   almost  all 
depart'i;ents  of  industry  and  enterprise.    The 
American  character  is  so  impetuous  and  self- 
reliant  that  it  seems  to  think  its  natural  powers 
and  energies  will  of  themselves  alone  enable  it 
to  wrest  the  hidden  forces  and  secrets  of  nature 
fixim  her  keeping.    Our  people  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry.     Tliey  do  not  "  make  haste  slowly  *' 
enough.    Tliey  are  too  impatient  of  the  mere 
drudgery  of  the  schools.    The  steeds  of  Sol, 
they  think,  should  not  be  harnessed  to  a  lumber 
wagon.    Tliey  appear  to  entertain  an  impression 
that  some  special  arrangement  has  been  entered 
into  wit'i  Providence  whereby  they  are  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  wisdom  witliout  toiling  for  them. 
Tliey  expect  results  witliout  undergoing  pro- 
cesses ;  and  hence,  with  all  our  admitted  scholar- 
ship, energy  and  ingenuity,  the  country  is  also 
cursed  with  a  vast  amount  of  charlatanism, 
ignorance,  carelessness  and  blatant  incompeten- 
cy, and  as  a  natural  result  with  constantly  re- 
curring mistakes  and  disasters.    The  establish- 
ment of  institutions  of  the  character  and  for 
the  purposes  named  in  the  above  resolution, 
would,  if  properly  conducted,  be  of  very  great 
service  to  the  country ;  and  go  far  to  fulfil  the 
present  want  of  honest  study,  practical  as  well 
as  tlieoretic  knowledge,  and  tests  which  should 
searc.i  like  an  ordeal  in  the  professions  and  occu- 
pations to  which  the  scholar  expects  to  devote 
his  or  her  afier-life.    And  now,  by  the  way  of 
illustration  and  enforcement,  we  remark  that  the 
N.  Y.  papers  recenty  rejiorted  two  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning,  arising  from  stupidity,  or  ignorance, 
or  carelessness,  or  a  combination  of  all  three,  on 
tlie  part  of  drug  clerks  wlio  put  up  oxalic  acid 
for  seidlitz  powder,  and  lielladonna  instead  of 
bora<;o. — I'ittahurgh  Chronicle. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
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forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  flnislie<l  fabric  I  ••duciition  in  industry  and  art,  which  shall  in- 

I  elude  clieinistry  as  applied  to  textile  falnics, 
niiiies  and  metals,  and  all  other  special  brandies 
needed;  and   we  »s,k  tlie  eaily  attention   and 


growers,  wish  to  see  o«ir  American  wool  interest    the  revenue. 


is  for  labor— tlie  balance,  for  dye-stufls  and  raw 
material. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  ask 
for  prohibitory  tariff;  all  they  want  is  tlie  differ- 
ence in  raw  material  and  in  the  cost  of  ialtor — 
wUh  the  I  ixoa  faUl\fully  executed  for  colleaing 


action  of  State  Legislatures  to  the  ample endow- 
I  meiit  of  such  an  institution,  •  ither  by  itself  or 

as  a  departin<Mit  to  tlieir  Agricultural  Colleges 
I  or  State  Universities;  and  we  also  ask  the  atteii- 

lion  of  men  of  wealih  and  broad  views  to  tlie 
*  aiding  of  so  useful  an  endowment.** 


Ei>.  Pkactical  Fahmku: 

I  find  in  the  "Farmer,"  issued  Jan.,  1871, 
an  artiqie  over  the  signature  of  "  C'e6er,"  with 
the  above  lK>ading. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  second  pa- 
ragraph of  said  article,  which  reads  thus:  "it  is 
geneially  underetood  to  be  lietter  for  liorses  lo 
stand  on  ground  than  on  wooden  floors."  1 
know  not  wliere  "  Cffcer"  learned  what  he  says 
ill  "</enrra//.v  »m</«  r«/oo(i,"  but  certainly  no  one 
with  whom  1  am  acquainted,  who  has  given  any 
attention  to  the  subject  of  stable  architecture, 
entertains  the  itiea  advanced  by  him.  1  am 
constantly  engaged  in  that  branch  of  my  profes- 
sion, and  I  di'li\er..'d  a  plan  of  a  stable  to-day 
with  stalls  for  'AA  lioi«es,  and  am  to  deliver  ano- 
tlier  to-morrow,  for  18  liurses,  and  neither  of 
tliese  {latrons  of  mine,  nor  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous list  for  wliom  1  liave  designed  a  plan  of 
a  stable,  in  the  past  twelve  years,  cuidd  be  in- 
duced to  allow  tlieir  liorses  ''to  stand"  and  lie 
upon  an  earth  fl<K>r.  A  brick  pavement,  or  e\eii 
a  boulder-stone  pavement,  would  be  prefeiablo 
to  tl  e  earth ; — in  fact  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  objecti  :nable  material  for  the  floors  of 
stalls,  of  any  that  is  used,  as  it  is  the  best  al>- 
sorbeiit  of  all,  and  hence  is  tlie  most  objec- 
tionable. 

I  have  tested  a  great  variety  of  material  for 
that  pur|)Ose,  and  liave  found  nothing  eqtud  to 
white  pine  lieart  plank. 

J.  Wilkinson. 

Ualtiniore,  Md. 

»   »   ■ 

DC^  Philadelphia  contains  tlie  lar;;est  locomo- 
tive factory  ;  the  largest  book-distributing  house ; 
the  largest  w  all-pa|)er  manufactory ;  and  the 
largest  dental  irstrument  aud  arlilkial  teeth 
manufactory  of  tlie  world. 


Duties  of  an  Editor  of  an  Agricultural 
Paper. 

Judging  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
questions  asked  us  through  the  mail,  from  all 
sections  of  the  Union,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
that  agricultural  editora  know  a  great  deal  on 
various  subjects.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
enquiries,  and  to  answ  er  them  when  we  can ; 
but  many  of  those  sent  us  presuppose  a  greater 
range  of  knowledge  than  has,  unfortunately, 
fallen  to  our  share.  They  also  sometimes  in- 
volve a  range  of  dutitit  rather  outside  the  pro- 
fession. 

We  often  have  letters  wishing  to  know  whether 
farming  is  a  paying  business,  and  where  we 
would  recommend  the  writer  to  locate.  To  an- 
swer such  satisfactorily,  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  writer's  business  liabits,  intelligence 
and  amount  of  means,  is  of  course  an  impossi- 
bility. It  would  also  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  several  quires  of  paper. 

We  recently  had  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  a  Western  State,  wishing  us  to 
inform  him  whether  a  certain  cancer  doctor  in 
Philadelphia  was  a  humbug  or  uot.  This  letter 
enclosed  a  stamp  for  reply. 

Another  letter,  from  a  State  still  farther  west, 
wislied  us  to  find  out  the  cost  and  expense  t/f 
forwarding  to  him  a  pair  of  opossums. 

Another  person  wislies  to  know  the  best  re- 
medy for  chills  and  fever. 

Another  writes  us  that  a  blacksmith  in  bis 
vicinity  has  invented  a  method  of  turning  steam 
engines  on  short  curves,  for  which  lie  has  taken 
out  a  patent.  We  are  to  ascertain  (tlie  draw- 
ings also  beir.g  sent  us,)  how  much  this  patent 
can  be  sold  for  in  I'hiladelphia,  part  cash  and 
tlie  I  alaiice  on  time,  well  secured. 

Anotlier  has  invented  a  hand  machine  for 
making  letter  envelopes.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
and  wants  to  know  the  cost  of  taking  out  a 
patent  liere,  and  tlie  money  which  can  probably 
be  made  from  it.  ^ 

We  are  also  desired  to  inform  another  party 
why  his  cabbage  crop  turned  out  so  badly,  and 
the  mode  of  preventing  tlie  rot  in  potatoes. 

Another  wislies  to  know  wlietlier  we  believe 
in  signs  for  farm  work,  and  if  turnips  sliould  be 
sown  in  tlie  up  or  down  sign.  Tlie  answer  to 
this  is,  tliat  to  be  successful  with  turnips  as  well 
as  other  crops,  tlie  farmer  sliould  be  vp  early  in 
llie  morning,  and  alio  up  to  his  business  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  up,  down  and  round  about  his 
farm  all  tlie  time.  Tliese  are  tlie  best  up  and 
down  signs  we  know  of. 

We  also  liave  enquiries  liow  to  reconstruct 
agriculture  at  the  South,  in  some  particular  sec- 
tkins.  Tliese  we  liave  advised  to  become  land- 
seeders  instead  of  aea-ceders ;  to  /tee-seed  from 
the  Philadelphia  seed  stores,  instead  of  se-cede 
from  tlie  Uiikin. 

Many  of  tlie  above  enquiries  may  be  consi- 
dered complimentary,  as  tliey  presume  a  far 
greater  variety  of  Information  than  we  ever  pro- 
fessed to  have. 


Ffeh  eulture^ 

Defekrkd.— Tlie  reply  of  T.  Norris  to 
W.  Clift's  inquiry  in  last  number,  relative  to 
attempts  having  been  made  to  strip  black  bass, 
has  been  deferred  to  our  next  issue. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
RESTORATION    OF    OUR    RIVER 
FI19HERIES. 


The  mention,  in  a  former  article,  of  some  of 
tlie  abuses  of  the  great  gifl  of  fish  food,  with 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  favored  us,  sug- 
gests tlie  means  of  restoring  our  rivers  to  the 
fniitfulness  of  ohlen  times. 

Commencing  in  tlie  tidal  portions  of  the  Del- 
aware, tlie  law  regulating  tlie  siie  of  tlie  mesh 
of  gill  neU  is  a  dead  letter.    The  smaller  sliad  | 
not  pnssing  through  them  on  tlieir  way  to  the  ' 


lluvial  parts  of  the  river,  where  they  would  re- 
produce and  again  descend  to  sea,  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  no  large  shad  now.  Concurrent 
legislation  of  the  bordering  Statis  must  there- 
fore be  had,  and  efficient  officers  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  remedy  this  evil.  The  meshes  of  the 
shore  nets,  or  seines,  must  also  lie  larger,  so  that 
unmarketable  fish  are  not  taken  and  thrown 
ashore  as  refuse,  to  perish. 

There  must  be  a  close  time,  of  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours — say  from  sundown  on  Satunlay  to 
sunrise  on  Monday,  as  there  is  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  to  give  the  fisheries  above  tide  a  fair  show, 
and  to  enable  the  shad  and  herring  to  reach 
their  spawning  grounds — for  they  will  not  spawn 
in  tlie  tidal  portions. 

Fish-baskets  or  "  eel-wig^  "  must  be  abolish- 
ed. The  New  Jvfrsey  Fish  Commissioners,  in 
their  report,  mention  instances  of  cart-loads  of 
young  shad  lieing  sometimes  taken  from  a  single 
trap  of  this  kind.  The  water-powers  and  canal 
feeders,  drawing  tlieir  supplies  from  the  river, 
must  also  be  looked  after. 

When  these  abuses  are  remedied,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  engage  in  the  artificinl  hatching  of  shad. 
The  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  shad 
in  the  Connecticut  during  the  last  summer,  is 
lo  be  attributed  to  the  artificial  propagation  at 
H.lyoke,  in  tlie  summer  of  1807.  The  increase 
in  size  is  owing  to  tlie  mesh  of  tlie  pounds  in 
Long  Island  Sound  having  been  enlaiged  in 
1808  from  2{  to  5  inches,  allowing  the  smaller 
two-year  old  sliad  to  pass  through. 

Tlie  gain  by  aitificial  liatLhing  lies  in  the  out 
set.  Naturally,  few  of  the  eggs  voided  by  the 
spawner  are  fertilized  by  the  milt  of  tlie  male, 
and  of  those  fertilized  but  a  small  percentage 
escape  the  small  fish,  as  chub,  sun-fish,  roach, 
etc.,  which  hover  around  to  catch  the  pellets  as 
lliey  are  ejected. 

Tlie  artificial  process  is  simple.  The  seine  is 
drawn  at  night ;  the  ripe  fish  are  selected,  and 
the  roe  and  milt  expressed  in  a  tub  partly  filled 
with  water.  After  standing  a  few  moments  the 
water  Is  poured  off,  and  tlie  eggs  of  about  three 
spawners,  thus  fecundated,  are  placed  in  a  box, 
with  a  fine  wire  gauze  bottom.  This  box  has  a 
float-board  naile<l  slantingly  to  each  side,  to  in- 
cline the  bottom  at  an  angle  with  tlie  current, 
and  is  anchored  in  the  stream.  The  water,  by 
the  position  of  the  box,  is  deflected  upwards, 
inside,  and  keeps  tlie  eggs  in  continual  motion 
until  lliey  are  hatched,— tlie  time  occupied  in 
hatching  iieiiig  from  two  and  a-half  to  four 
days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
The  Massachusetts  Fish  Commissioners'  Report 
for  1807,  says,  that  by  this  means  neariy  all  the 
eggs  in  tlie  boxes  were  hatclied ;  while  of  tliose 
placed  for  experiment  on  gravel,  in  tlie  bed  of 
the  liver,  only  two  per  cent,  produced  young 
fish.  If  tlie  reader  is  curious  to  know  the  exact 
shape  of  the  liatching-box,  I  refer  him  to  page 
154  American  Finh  Culture,  published  by  Por- 
ter &  Coaxes,  in  which  can  be  found  also  a 
detailed  account  of  sliad  hatching  on  the  Con- 
necticut. 

As  a  general  rule,  shad  do  not  return  until 
the  second  summer  after  going  to  sea.  Then 
they  are  fish  of  two  to  two  and  a-half  |x>unds. 
Wlien  three  years  old  tliey  weigh  from  four  to 
five  pounds — and  if  not  taken,  will  go  on  In- 
creasing in  size,  until  they  reach  even  ten  pounds. 
Tlie  Increase  from  tlie  hatching  of  1867,  has 
restored  tlie  river  in  question  to  Its  old  renown 
for  numbers  of  shad,  and  induced  tlie  New  Eng- 
land Fish  Commissioners  last  summer  to  hatch 
out  sixty  millions.  The  advantage  of  artificial 
over  natural  hatching  is  estimated  in  the  report 
referred  to,  as  2,000  to  1. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Black  Bass  in  Mill  Ponds. 


To  Paschall  Morris: 

Having  seen  accounts  in  the  "  Practical 
Fanner,"  about  black  bass,  my  curiosity  has 
been  raised,  and  I  would  make  some  inquiry 
about  them.  A  neighlKir  of  mine  has  a  mill- 
dam  covering  an  acre  and  a-half  of  ground,  the 
water  in  which  is  from  one  to  seven  feet  deep. 
Would  they  stay  and  breed  in  such  a  pond,  or 
would  the  floods  take  them  out  ?  Where  can 
they  be  obtained,  at  what  price,  and  how  trans- 
ported ? — by  express,  or  would  they  have  to  be 
gone  for?  Can  the  sexes  be  distinguished,  and 
if  so,  what  proportion  of  males  to  females  ? 

I  thought,  if  these  questions  could  be  an- 
swered favorably,  and  the  cost  be  not  too  great, 
the  experiment  might  he  advantageously  made. 

Thomas  Passmore. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

[We  forwarded  the  alxive  enquiry  to  TilAP- 
DEUS  Norris,  and  annex  his  reply,  as  follows : 

••  If  a  pond  of  IJ  acres  is  fed  by  small  stream, 
black  bass  would  likely  escape  in  time  of  freshet, 
and  seek  larger  water  below.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained of  John  W.  Paget,  Sandy  Hook,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  on  the  Potomac,  two  miles 
below  Harper's  Ferrj-.  Twenty  of  them  could 
be  transported  in  the  baggage  car  of  any  train, 
in  a  45  gallon  (clean)  cask.  Better  go  for  them. 
1  guess  express  would  not  be  responsible  for 
delivering  alive — though  they  might.  Paget 
sells  the  bass  at  25  cents  each,  from  half  to  one 
and  a-half  pounds.  In  transportation,  water 
should  be  changed  occasionally.  T.  N. 


The  Schoodlc  Salmon -Erroneous  Ideas 
concerning  it. 

The  accepted  theory  concerning  this  fish  is, 
that  in  the  far  past  the  St.  Croix  river  was  ob- 
structed by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  and  the 
migratory  salmon,  cut  off  from  its  return  to  sea, 
propiu;ated  there  and  became  a  fresh-water 
salmon.  Hence  the  misnomer,  "  land-locked 
salmon."  For  it  is  not  land-locked  now,  and  it 
is  quite  probable  never  was.  It  can  go  to  sea  if 
it  chooses,  but  it  doesn't  choose. 

A  better  tlieory  would  be,  that  in  the  past — it 
may  be  fifty  years  or  fifty  hundred  years  ago— a 
few  or  many  of  the  mlmon  salar  took  it  into 
tlieir  Iieads  that  the  Schoodic  lakes,  which  are 
strung  along  tlie  St.  Croix  river,  furnished  con- 
venient feeding-grounds,  and  so  wintered  there 
Instead  of  seeking  the  fat  pastures  <.f  the  Atlantic. 
Tlieir  progeny,  thinking  it  was  an  established 
rule  of  their  forefather  and  foremothers,  like 
good  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  preferred  to  walk 
or  ratlier  swim  in  their  path. 

Now,  I  know  of  several  bodies  of  water  in 
which  fresh-water  salmon  are  found.  Let  me 
give  a  short  paragraph  to  each. 

The  first  and  the  least  of  all,  are  those  Lilli- 
putians found  in  I>ock-Loniond,  which  supplies 
tlie  city  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with 
water.  Tlie  Mispeck,  which  discliarges  that 
boily  of  water  covering  about  three  stpiare  miles, 
twenty  years  ago  was  dammed  for  milling  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  the  sea-salmon,  which  had 
been  migrating  to  and  from  tlie  lake,  remained 

and  reproduced.  The  lake  being  small  and  of'  And  didirt  lie  bear  people  there 
inconsiderable  depth,  furnished  a  very  limited 
supply  of  food,  and  as  a  consequence  each  gene- 
ration attained  a  less  size  than  Its  predecessor, 
until  the  descendants  of  the  lordly  anadromous 
salmon  are  now  reduced  to  tlie  length  of  nine 
inches.  1  have  seen  strings  of  them  there,  and 
their  average  size  does  not  exceed  this.  They 
are  so  small  as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of 
salmon  and  are  called  "  white  trout."  Yet  they 
are  true  salmon;  and  if  the  dams  below  were 


are  the  only  truly  land  locked  salmon  1  am  aw  are 
of,  though  it  is  likely  there  are  others  in  some  of 
the  rivei-s  of  Canada,  which  have  been  obstruct- 
ed by  dams. 

It  is  singular  that  with  all  the  talk  we  have 
liad  about  the  so-called  land-locked  salmon,  and 
its  introduction  into  other  watere,  that  fish  com- 
missioners and  fish  culturists  overlook  a  fresh- 
water salmon,  which  is  incomparably  its  superior. 
I  refer  to  the  Ontario  salmon,  such  as  fi*equent 
Wihnot's  creek  in  the  spawning  season.  Mr. 
WiLMOT,  who  has  a  salmon-breeding  esUiblish- 
ment  on  that  creek,  and  who  every  fall  obtains 
a  half  million  or  so  of  salmon  e^s,  had  salmon 
over  three  feet  long,  and  which  in  condition 
would  have  weighed  over  thirty  pounds.    • 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Schoodic  salmon 
may  say  that  Mr.  Wilmot's  salmon  go  to  sea. 
Why  does  he  take  them  then  in  full  condition 
at  the  mouth  of  his  creek  in  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  April,  two  months  before  the  sea-going 
salmon  apfiear  in  the  Goodboat,  the  Moisie,  the 
Mingan,  and  Komaine,  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  ocean?  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  salmon  of  Lake  Ontario  make 
occasional  trips  to  sea,  but  mostly  they  winter 
in  tlie  lake.  It  is  to  them  what  the  Atlantic  is 
to  salmon  farther  eastward,  which  breed  in  the 
rivers  flowing  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  their 
ocean. 

Salmon  can  thrive  with  more  modifications  as 
to  their  habitat  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
They  will  be  fiesh-water  salmon  or  sea-salmon, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  progeny  of  a  fifty- 
pound  fish,  in  the  course  of  time,  under  certain 
conditions,  as  shown,  will  become  the  Lilliputian 
of  nine  inches,  and  vice  versa. 

Tlien  I  say,  why  all  this  furore  about  "  land- 
l(M-ked  salmon,"  sending  men  at  great  expense 
of  time,  money  and  exposure,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  risks  of  transportation,  to  get  eggs  of 
the  Schoodic  fish,  when  one  can  get  into  the 
cars,  cross  into  Canada  over  tlie  suspension 
briilge  at  Niagara  Falls,  round  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  be  at  New-Castle  in  twenty 
hours,  and  get  Mr.  Wilmot's  salmon  eggs  at 
$40  per  thousand  ? 

In  our  Delaware  either  would  become  migra- 
tory fish  and  go  to  sea,  for  we  have  no  lakes  ou 
the  river  to  atlbrd  them  winter-feeding  grounds. 
The  idea  that  the  Schoodic  salmon  would  be- 
come iiermanent  in  any  river  without  good-sized 
lakes  on  it,  is  all  nonsense,  Mr.  Clift  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Why  then  breed 
from  a  dwarfed  fish  of  a  pound  and  a  half  average 
weight,  when  we  can  get  the  Ontario  salmon 
whose  average  is  ten  pounds,  and  which  even 
attains  a  weight  exceeding  thirty  pounds? 

The  Daily  Express,  of  Easton,  has  been  in- 
structing us  on  Schoodic  salmon.  It  says : — 
"This,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Dr.  Slack,  is  the 
coming  fish — tlie  fish  tliat  sliould  be  used  to 
stock  our  rivers,  streams  and  ponds,  growing 
rapidly  and  attaining  tlie  weight  of  twelve  aud 
even  fifteen  pounds." 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  won't  the  Daily 
Express  fall  a  pound  or  two  ?  Did  he  ever  go 
to  Grand  f^akc  stream  to  fish  for  them  ?  Did 
lie  ever  take  or  see  one  taken  over  three  pounds  ? 

talk  about " 


How  long  will  it  be  before  our  State,  in  con-  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  descended  to  sea  for  as 

ctkm  with  New  Jersey,  will  make  _a  _smal'  |  ^  ,^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^ 


nectkm 

appropriation,  and  instruct  Fish  Commissioners 
to  follow  the  example  of  New  England,  and  so 
quadruple  tlie  yield  of  tlie  I^laware  ? 

Thadiiei's  Norris. 
PhlUdelphia,  Pa. 


many  years  as  they 

would  attain  their  normal  size. 

Tliesc  with  tlie  salmon  of  Lake  Sebago,  in 
Maine,  and  those  found  some  years  back  In  a 
dam  on  the  Mu8h«|uash,  In  New  Brunswick, 


tlieir  being  taken,  sometimes,  four  pounds? — 
Let  me  give  tlie  folkiwing  score  from  a  Philadel- 
phia angler's  diary  at  Grand  Lake  stream  when 
tlie  Sv  hoodie  salmon  were  more  abundant  sod 
equally  as  large  as  now  : — 
June,  1850,  Three  rods,  0  days,  0:^4  fish,  872  lbs. 
June,  18.57,  Three  nxis,  0  davs,  432  fish,  042  lbs. 
June,  1858,  Two  rods.  8  days,  510  fish,  725  lbs. 
One  roil,  0  hours,  05  fish,  94  lbs. 

Now,  here  were  over  1000  land-locked  salmon, 
whose  average  did  not  equal  1  \  pounds.  Where 
tlien  is  the  15-pound  fish  of  the  Daily  Express  f 
Really,  friend  Freas,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
<<  flap-doodle  "  iu  the  newspapers  about  fish  and 
fish-culture.  Thaddeus  NoRRig. 

[fSermuntoinn  Telegrnph.} 
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MIZINQ  SOILS. 


TuEHK  oftei)  exist,  on  the  same  farm,  mate- 
rials entirely  separate  from  each  other,  which,  if 
mixed  together,  woiihl  add  greatly  to  the  fertility 
of  the  land.     A  neighhoiing  farmer  liad  seven 
or  eiyht  acres  exwllent  black  muck  or  peat, 
averaging  several  feet  deep,  which  might  have 
been  underdrained  at  a  moderate  exiiense,  and 
rendered  a  fertile  field,  but  which  the  owner 
suffered  to  lie  idle  and  useless  year  afUir  year. 
Much  of  his  ailjacent  farm  consisted  of  dry 
ridges  and  knolls,  out  of  which  tl)e  vegetable 
matter  had  neaily  or  entirely  disappeared,  which 
might  have  Ikwu  much  benefited  by  this  muck. 
The  work  could  have  been  done  In  winter  at  a 
little  QxiHinse— but  there,  for  half  a  life  time,  lay 
the  great  muck  bed  und«;r  water,  and  the  dry 
riilgt»-  parching  in  the  summer  sun.    All  that 
was  needed  was  mixing  the  different  materials 
of  the  farm.    bub-S'  ils  ai-e  frequently  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  worked  soil  above. 
We  once  saw  a  striking  illustration  of  this  ditler- 
ence.    An  open  ditch,  some  two  feet  deep  and 
many  rods  in  length,  had  been  dug  to  drain  a 
small  iK)nd.    The  earth  taken  from  this  ditch 
was  thrown  by  the  sliovel  and  scattered  back  a 
riLMl  or  more  on  each  side  over  the  surface  of  the 
fkld,  which  was  afterwards  sown  with  wheat. 
The  succeeding  summer  was  unfavorable  to  this 
crop;  and  while  the  rest  did  not  average  a  pro- 
(kict  of  more  tliaii  live  bushels  per  acre,  the 
portion  which  had  been  dressed  with  sub-soil, 
yielded,  by  estimate,  at  tite  rate  of  twenty  bush- 
v^.-^i^perimtnlul  Funn  JuurnaU 


in  the  receipt  from  our  friend,  Ciiakle  j. 
S11ARPI-ES8,  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  fewr  »  •  ks 
since,  a  sample  of  one  churning  from  his  J(  •  ey 
cow  Itosa,  Ijeing  1.34  "'S.  in  seven  days.  It  was 
a  l)eautiful  rich  yellow  color,  no  coloring  matter 


limited,  compared  to  that  upon  ^thich  grain  meal 
and  other  staple  products  can  be  profitably 
made. 

It  has  l)6en  asserted,  upon  high  authority, 
that  in  no  other  way  can  so  large  an  amount  of 


POTATO  FLOUR. 


Few  persons  in  the  United  States  are  aware 
of  the  demand  for  farina,  or  potato  (lour,  and  of 
tl)e  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  market  that 
can  be  found  for  this  product,  which  is  simply 
the  dry,  evaporated  pulp  of  the  ordinary  potato, 
tlie  whiter  and  more  frt^e  from  black  specks  the 
better.  It  is  used  for  sizing  and  otlier  manu- 
fecturing  puriioses,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  precipi- 
tation and  add  is  converted  into  starch.  In 
Europe  it  meets  a  large  and  increasing  demand, 
in  its  primitive  state,  as  ix>tato  Dour;  and  in 
Lancashire  alone  20,000  tons  are  annually  sold, 
and  as  many  more  would  be  taken  if  put  into 
the  market.  Wlicn  calcined  it  is  used  largely 
for  silk-dressing  and  otlier  purposes. 

At  this  time  the  quotations  for  iiotato  farina 
in  Liverpool  is  a  little  over  4  cents  a  pound, 
while  wheat  flour  is  about  2  1-6  cents  a  pound  ; 
so  tliat  the  potato  flour  is  wortli  nearly  double 
that  of  the  wheat  at  the  present  rate.  Con- 
signments to  Liverpool  are  solicited  by  the 
brokei-s  tliere,  who  promise  to  take  all  that  can 
be  furnished. — AgricvUural  Uf-port. 

PRIMB  JERBBT  BUTTER. 


of  any  kind  having  been  used,  and  the  flavor   animal  food  be  oblaine<l  from  a  given  amount 
was  remarkable.    On  cutting  through  it  with  a  ]  of  herbage,  as  by  the  dairy,  and  it  is  believed 


knife,  it  was  completely  solid — not  the  smallest 
trace  being  observable  of  either  water  or  buttei- 
milk.  It  icos  pure  butter,  (the  oil  or  fatty  mat- 
ter of  milk,)  and  we  c-an  imagine  no  more  whole- 
some or  easily  digested  article  of  food.  We 
have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  dairymaid  put  it 
into  shape  in  letut  time  than  other  butter,  as  the 
pecidiarity  of  Jersey  cream  is  purity  and  free- 
dom from  casein  and  other  milk  constituents. 
It  is  almost  butter  when  skimmed. 

Kosa's  butter  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  yel- 
low color,  for  winter,  that  it  has  l)een  suggested 
to  us,  a  person's  reputation  for  veracity  would 
be  in  some  danger,  who  would  assert  it  had  not 
been  colored  artificially.  To  satisfy  sucli  doubt- 
ers, one  of  our  best  chemists  and  druggists,  O. 
S.  UunuKL,  himself  a  devout  lover  of  the  Jer- 
seys, Informs  us  a  very  simple  test  is  found  in 
alcohol.  This  speedily  waslies  out  annatto,  car- 
rot juice,  or  any  foreign  matter  not  derived  from 
the  cow.  It  may  also  be  stated  as  one  i-eason 
perhaps  for  tlie  fine  quality  and  color  of  Rosa's 
butter,  tliat  tlie  hay  fed  to  lier  is  what  is  known 
as  Green  grass  hay,  proverbially  sweet  and  nu- 
tritious. Some  of  C.  L.  Siiai{pluk8'h  fields 
Itave  not  been  ploughed  for  twenty  years,  and 
are  well  set  witli  this  kind  of  grass,  which  when 
once  fairly  in,  is  kept  up  by  top-dressing. 

liosa  is  a  remarkable  animal  in  many  respects 
and  did  not  give  in  lier  yoimg  days  any  great 
signs  of  being  the  deep  milker  she  has  turned 
out.  Slie  was  described  particularly  on  page  41 
of  our  second  number  of  present  year.  What 
Iter  increased  production  on  grass  may  he,  and 
with  lieavy  feeding,  is  difficult  to  say.  C.  L. 
SiiAKPi>E88  was  several  times  offered  $400  for 
lier,  wlien  a  heifer,  but  he  then  Iield  her  at  $500. 
Now  $3,000  would  not  buy  lier.  Her  daily  feed 
during  this  trial  of  one  week.  In  raid-winter,  ln« 
deed  her  regidar  feed  every  day.  Is  20  lbs.  hay, 
four  quarts  carrots,  and  eight  quarts  daily  of  a 
mixture  of  one-fifth  Indian  meal  with  four-fiftlis 
bran. 

We  are  promised  a  portrait  of  Rosa  for  one  of 
our  future  numt)er8.  Her  history  and  butter 
production  makes  a  strong  case  as  regards 
the  ronntitutional  and  inherent  tendencies  of 
tlie  Jersey  breed  of  cows,  inasmuch  as  she  lias 
some  points  not  usually  regarded  with  favor  by 
dairymen — one  of  which  Is  tliat  slie  has  a  white 
and  not  a  yellow  skin.  Her  vertical  milk  mir- 
ror, also.  Is  not  up  to  tlie  standard,  and  her  hair 
not  so  soft  and  fine  as  soine  otiiers.  As,  liow- 
ever,  she  milks  18  quarts  per  day  in  winter  time, 
which  yields  13|  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  week,  any 
one  woidd  clieerfully  sacrifice  tlie  |>oints  for  such 


1*i;blic  opinion  is  working  rapltlly  and  strong- 
ly in  tlie  direction  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
cows  for  tlie  butter  dairy.    Evidence  In  their 
favor  is  cumulative  continually.    It  Is  not  that 
first  rate  butter  may  not  be  made  from  otlier 
cows,  but  tills  bi^eed  have  the  advantage  of  being 
small  and  small  consumers ;  their  milk  Is  pro- 
portlonably  richer  in  btitter  material  tlian  any 
otlier  breed;  the  cream  separates  more  tho- 
roughly and  entirely  from  the  otlier  constituents 
of  milk,  and  therefore  makes  a  purer  arti<'le  of 
butter,  which  is  more  readily  manipidated  than 
the  cream  of  milk  from  common  cows.    It  has 
a  good  yelkiw  color  even  in  midwinter,  and 
needs  no  coloring  matter.    Butter  from  Jersey 
cows,  not  properly  manufactured,  may  not  be 
so  good  as  well  made  butter  from  otlier  cows ; 
but  if  both  are  properly  managed,  Jersey  butter 
is  of  awperfor  quality,  and  will  be  pronounced 
by  gyQd  judges  to  have  tlie  finest  flavor. 

We  were  strongly  Imprease*!  with  these  facts 


tliat  a  good  milch  cow  furnishes  the  most  econo- 
mical means  known  by  which  to  obtain  from 
our  pastures  the  alimentary  matters  they  are 
capable  of  yielding.  In  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  returns  from  tlie  dairy  and  the 
stall,  I  have  not  that  definite  knowledge  which 
would  be  desirable,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained 
except  by  careful  and  continued  experiment  and 
constant  use  of  the  scales.  The  enquli-y  has 
frequently  been  made,  how  many  pounds  of 
butter  or  of  cheese  from  a  good  milking  cow 
can  be  made  uix>n  the  amount  of  food  whldi 
would  yield  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef,  if  con- 
sumed by  a  steer  or  ox.  This  question  seems 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  fii-st  British 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Sir  JoiiN  SiMCi.AUi, 
its  president,  in  referring  to  the  observations  or 
investigations  of  the  Board,  says,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  same  quantity  of  herbage  which  would 
add  224  lbs.  to  the  weight  of  an  ox,  would  pro- 
duce 000  gallons  of  milk. 

We  then  find  1  lb,  of  meat  esteemed  to  be 
the  equivalent  to  four  wine  gallons,  or  33  lbs.  of 
milk.  Milk  on  an  average  will  yield  one-tentli 
of  its  weight  in  clieese — consequently  if  Sir 
John's  estimate  is  correct,  we  can  have  3^  lbs. 
of  clieese  from  the  food  whicli  will  produce  one 
pound  of  lieef.  If  his  estimate  only  approaches 
accuracy,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  impression 
so  prevalent,  that  tlie  dairy  affords  tlie  more 
profitable  mode  of  converting  vegetable  food 
Into  money, — as  one  pound  of  lieef  is  only 
worth  16  cents,  and  3  J  lbs.  of  cheese  52  eta. 

Tlie  only  definite  experiment  I  find  bearing 
upon  this  subject  is  related  by  M.  Duband,  a 
Frenchman.  He  says,  "tlie  cow  and  ox  on 
which  our  oliscrvations  were  ma<le,  were  each 
about  6  years  old,  and  weiglied  respectively, 
1232  and  1109  lbs.  The  product  of  the  cow 
and  the  ox  were  only  compared  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  1st  of  August.  During  this  time 
ttiey  liad  such  and  so  much  herbage  as  afforded 
ample  nourishment.  Each  day  tlie  milk  was 
measured,  and  the  ox  was  weighed  from  time 
to  time.  Tlie  milk  yk;lded  by  the  cow  during 
May,  June  and  July,  amounted  to  470  wine  gal- 
lons. On  tlie  first  of  May  the  ox  weighed  1101>, 
on  5th  of  June  1331,  on  tlie  1st  of  August  1404 
pounds. — Gauied  in  02  days  205  lbs.  Tlie  ox 
appeared  to  liave  lieen  a  thriffy  animal,  liaving 
gained  A\  lln.  per  day;  and  the  reported  yield 
of  milk  Is  not  extravagantly  laige  for  a  cow  of 
tlie  above  weight — being  20|  wine  quarts  per 
day,  or  n  beer  quarts.  Yet  we  find  it  to  be 
470  wine  galkins,  weighing  3874  lbs.,  capable  of 
producing  387  His.  of  clieese,  or  166  lbs.  of  but- 


solid  returns.    Rosa  has  made  lier  mark,  and    ter.    The  gain  in  tlic  ox  was  295  lbs.  live  weight, 


will  be  a  historical  character,  in  future  genealo- 
gies of  tlie  Channel  Island  stock. 

^  •  ^     

(Kci>orte<1  for  the  PrarUrnl  Farmer.] 
DAIRY   T*.   BBBT. 

Read  before  Doc  Run  Farmers'  Club, 
UY    THOMAS  WOOIl. 


The  importance  of  tlie  dairy  as  a  branch  of 
rural  industry  is  now  generally  conceded ;  but 
every  district  which  can  feed  flocks  and  herds, 
cannot  with  equal  facility  and  profit  convert  tlie 
same  amount  of  vegetable  fo<Kl  into  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Immense  ranges,  especially  in  the  West, 
can  make  lieef,  mutton  and  wool  clieaper  and 
easier;  but  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, with 
less  range  and  fine  nutritioiu  grasses,  almund- 
Ing  In  springs  of  pure  water,  and  convenient  to 
markets,  Increased  and  successful  dairying  will 


or  177  of  meat,  against  470  wine  gallons  of  milk, 
or  387  lbs.  of  clieese  or  166  llw.  of  butter, — 
Or  In  money  value,  the  beef  at  16  cts. 

per  lb $28  32 

Clieese  at  16  cts.  per  lb 61  92 

Butter  at  45  cts.  per  lb 71  70 

The  wlK'y  from  tlie  clieese  worth  at  l{c.  7  00 

The  milk  and  buttermilk  worth 18  00 

Tlie  value  of  tlie  wliey  added  to  the 

clieese  will  make  that 68  92 

The  milk  and  buttermilk  added  to  the 

value  of  tlie  butter,  make  it 80  70 

Butter  may  be  made  from  whey  as  follows : 
Heat  tlie  whey  to  200^  F.,  when  tlie  cream  will 
rise ;  skim  it  off,  put  it  In  a  cool  place,  let  It 
stand  over  night ;  then  chum  at  a  temperature 
of  eO"  to  68"  F.  Work  over  and  salt  in  tlie 
usual  way.  Wliey  will  produce  on  au  average 
1  lb.  butter  to  150  lbs.  or  18^  gallons.     100  gal- 


The  cows  of  some  pints  tf  England  average 
525  gallons  of  milk  per  annum  and  make  500 
lbs.  of  cheese*  The  cost  for  keep  per  cow,  sum- 
mer, 6  months,  $17.50,  and  winter  $27.50— 
making  45  dollars.  Otlier  portions  of  tlie  same 
country  gives  112  lbs.  of  cheese  to  100  gallons 
of  milk,  and  with  good  butter  cows  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter to  2  gallons  of  milk. 

All  dairymen  seem  to  agree,  that  In  cheese- 
making,  as  well  as  butter-making,  much  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  cows 
feed.     Wet  and  low  grounds,  producing  rank 
and  coaree  herbage,  are  unfavorable.    To  over- 
stock or  understock  pasture  Is  considered  an  evil 
in  the  former  case ;  the  grass  will  be  scanty  and 
foul — and  in  tlie  latter,  coarse  and  Ill-flavored — 
so  much  so  as  to  greatly  impair  the  quality  of 
the  milk.    Artifidal  shade  is  much  better  for 
cows  than  trees,  as  cattle  are  much  worried  by 
the  buzzing  and  biting  of  insects  which  congre- 
gate there  for  slielter.    Driving  cows  .nny  con- 
siderable distance  not  only  lessens  the  quantity 
of  milk,  but  also  Injures  tlie  quality  of  cheese 
or  butter  made  from  it.    The  changing  of  pas- 
ture as  oflen  as  possible  Is  Important  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk.     1\  acres  of  good  pasture 
land  in  ordinary  seasons,  In  England,  Is  esteem- 
ed sufficient  for  one  cow,  and  the  same  amount 
of  land  to  keep  her  In  winter.    In  regard  to  the 
age  at  wliich  cows  are  most  profitable,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  most  dairymen  tliat  the  younger  the 
cow  the  richer  the  milk.    The  third  and  fourth 
years  are  most  profitable,  if  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk  be  taken  into  account.    They  say 
tlie  milk  is  fast  deteriorating  In  quality  as  the 
cow  gets  older,  and  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proven  that  an  aged  cow  consumes  much  more 
food  than  a  young  one,  particularly  In  winter, 
and  the  extra  quantity  consumed  adds  conside- 
rably to  tlie  cost  of  maintenance,  without  a  pro- 
portional Increase  of  produce. 

In  Scotland  they  esteem  tlie  Ayrshire  cow  as 
tlie  liest  for  the  dairy.  But  Coi.eman  says, 
the  most  pr  dudlve  cow  In  butter  which  he  lias 
found,  was  a  North  Devon,  which  for  several 
weeks  in  succession,  without  extra  feed,  pro- 
duced 21  lbs.  of  butter  per  week. 

From  the  best  djifa  I  can  find,  It  would  seem 
that  the  fixid  that  will  make  one  pound  of  beef, 
will  make  17  quarts  of  milk,  or  3  poimds  of 
cheese,  or  a  fiadlon  over  one  pound  of  butter. 
This  Is  by  no  means  the  highest  estimate,  as  by 
some  experiments,  20  quarts  of  milk  made  over 
2  lbs.  of  butter.  In  Worths'  fadory,  9  lbs.  of 
milk  made  one  of  cbeese,  last  season,  which  is 
about  one  {xiuiid  less  tlian  it  takes  by  the  New 
York  or  British  establishments  to  make  a  pound 
of  clieese.  From  2  J  to  3  lbs.  of  clieese  can  lie 
made  at  Worths'  fadory,  with  tlie  amount  of 
milk  it  takes  to  make  one  jiound  of  butter. 

-^^>-  •  ■ 

The  Art  of  Making  Oood  Butter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pliiladclphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  last  month,  tlH>re 
were  exhibited  for  competition  some  eight  or  ten 
samples  of  butter  in  pound  lumps,  uuuie  iu  tlie 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Tlie  wftidal  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  in  another  column,  indi- 
cate tlie  successful  competitors. 

EuwiN  Sattehthwaitk,  of  Montgomery 
county,  whose  butter  was  pronounced  tlie  best, 
in  reply  to  enquiries,  stated  his  mode  of  manu- 
faduring.  As  this  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
is  pursued  by  tlie  best  butter-makers  of  thb  en- 
tire sedion,  we  condense  the  following  from  bis 
statement.  It  covers  tlie  wliple  ground,  em- 
bracing the  leading  as  well  as  minor  details  of 
butter  making,  something,  of  course,  being  ne- 
cessarily left  to  tlie  »kHl  and  judgment  of  the 
operator.  His  cows  were  fed,  besides  hay,  on 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal  and  bran, 
being  about  four  quarts  of  the  latter  to  two  of 
tlie  fonner,  twice  a  day.     liesides  these,  were 


beets,  carrots,  parsniiis,  turnips,  etc.,  about  a 
peck  each.  The  milk  was  kept  in  a  room  or 
large  closet,  well  ventilated,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees.  Sour  milk,  about  a  table- 
spoonful,  was  put  into  each  pan  at  the  time  of 
setting  away.  It  usually  stands  36  liours  before 
being  skimmed.  The  cream  is  kept  In  a  much 
lower  temperature,  in  a  room  without  fire  In 
winter  or  In  summer,  sunk  in  water  up  to  tlie  rim 
of  the  can.  It  is  stirred  regularly  once  or  twice  a 
day.  The  low  temperature  and  the  stirring  are 
to  prevent  anything  like  mould  or  fermentation, 
which  would  of  course  be  fatal.  The  cream  Is 
slightly  colored  with  the  juice  of  grated  carrots, 
before  diurnlng.  E.  Sattekthwaite  pours 
some  cold  water  into  the  churn,  after  the  butter 
has  come,  lielieving  it  assists  In  ridding  it  of  the 
buttermilk,  and  making  much  working  unne- 
cessary. There  is  qiute  a  possibility  of  working 
butter  too  much,  so  as  to  destroy  the  texture  or 
grain  and  impair  the  flavor.  We  may  add,  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  pouring  water 
Into  the  churn — many  of  our  best  daii-ymen 
putting  pounded  ice  Into  It  In  summer,  when 
tlie  process  called  breaking  has  commenced,  but 
carefully  avoiding  water  In  contad  with  the 
butter,  at  every  stage.  The  Ice  tends  to  harden 
it,  .so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  worked.  If  butter 
comes  soft,  no  subsequent  management  can 
free  It  of  buttermilk,  or  make  good  butter  out 
of  It.  If  there  is  any  critical  point  in  tlie  whole 
process,  it  is  just  here.  With  tlie  first  working, 
salt  is  added  to  suit  the  taste,  and  about  an  hour 
after,  the  second  and  final  working  Is  given,  and 
the  butter  weighed  into  pound  lumps,  shaped, 
and  printed. 

Such  Is  substantially  tlie  process  pursued  by 
E.  Satterthwaite,  in  making  the  premium 
butter. ^ 

CHBE8B  OR  BUTTER. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  relates  an  incident 
of  much  Interest  in  itself,  and  also  of  value  from 
its  suggestlveness.  The  boiler  of  a  cheese  fac- 
tory In  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  needed  repair- 
ing on  Sept.  19,  1870.  There  was  no  other 
convenient  apparatus  for  heating.  To  prevent 
the  total  loss  of  milk  received  that  day  it  was 
allowed  to  stand  12  hours,  tlie  cream  tlien  taken 
off  and  the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  the  pigs.  Tlie 
weight  of  the  milk  received  was  4,000  pounds* 
From  It  200  pounds  of  butter  were  made,  worth 
40  cents  a  pound,  or  $80.  Allowing  nine  pounds 
of  milk  to  one  of  cheese,  the  amount  of  cheese 
that  might  have  been  made  from  the  milk  Is  444 
pounds;  estimating  this  at  14|  cents  a  iiound, 
iU  value  would  have  been  $64.38.  Instead  of 
a  loss,  tlie  acddent  to  the  boiler  caused  a  net 
gain  of  $15.62 ;  and  whatever  value  the  skim- 
med milk  possessed  over  the  whey  as  food  for 
hogs. 

As  Mr.  WiLLARD  says,  this  Inddent  Indicates 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  proprietors  of  clieese 
factories  to  have  at  hand  facilities  for  butter 
niaking,  so  that  wlien  from  unusual  richness  of 
the  milk,  a  decrease  In  tlie  price  of  cheese  or 
increase  in  tlie  price  of  butter,  it  is  more  profita- 
ble to  make  butler  tlian  clieese,  tlie  necessary 
facilities  may  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  WiLLARD  also  suggests  tliat  where  the 
milk  Is  of  unusual  richness,  or  as  rich  as  It 
frequently  Is  at  tlie  close  of  the  season,  the 
cream  may  be  removed  from  the  night's  milk, 
still  leaving  tlie  milk  rich  enough  in  cream, 
when  mixed  with  tlie  mornings  milk. 


The  composition  of  cow's  milk,  before  tlie  calf 
is  allowed  to  suck,  is 

Caselne 15.0 

Butter 2.6 

Sugar 3.6 

Ashes 0.3 

Water 78.5 


100. 


What  Is  remarkable  In  this  analysis  is,  that 
the  proportion  of  caselne  Is  very  much  greater 
that  what  Is  found  In  the  milk  of  dairy  cows. 
Caselne  is  a  protelne  compound,  one  of  tlie  al- 
buminoid proximate  principles  —  In  short,  a 
flesh-former.  How  it  comes  to  be  so  much 
more  abundant  In  the  first  milk  after  calving, 
than  at  a  sulwequent  period.  It  Is  not  very  easy 
to  understand.  During  the  period  of  pregnancy 
no  caselne  Is  produced  within  the  system  of  the 
mother,  the  demand  of  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  calf  being  sufficiently  answered  by 
such  otlier  protelne  compounds  as  albumen  and 
fibrine.  It  Is  plain,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
parturition  takes  place,  the  extra  demand  for 
albumen  and  fibrine  ceases,  and  thus,  as  It  may 
be  supposed,  these  principles.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
cow  Itself,  become  changed  to  the  caselne  of  tlie 
milk.  Chemists  believe  that  the  albumen  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  can  be  changed  to  caselne 
by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash ;  but  the  con- 
version of  the  albumen  and  fibrine  of  the  blood 
of  the  cow  Into  caselne  after  parturition,  bears 
too  much  the  character  of  the  processes  termed 
vital,  to  permit  us  to  exped  that  any  mode  of 
feeding  or  management  could  do  much  towards 
increasing  the  proportion  of  caseine  In  the  milk 
of  the  dairy  cow. 

Nevertheless,  the  subjed  Is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  protelne  compound  that  comes  near- 
est to  caseine  is  legumine,  the  principle  existing 
in  the  seeds  of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants, 
to  which  beans,  peas,  and  tlie  artificial  grasses 
belong.  Experiments  on  the  proportion  of 
caselne  in  tlie  milk  of  animals  fed  largely  on 
such  food,  deserves  to  be  set  on  foot.  Beans^^ 
that  Is  to  say,  English  liorse-lieans- -are  a  favor- 
ite food  with  dairymen  for  tlieir  cows,  chiefly  In 
tlie  form  of  bean  meal.  The  effeds  on  tlie  milk 
produced  by  food  containing  a  more  than  usual 
proportion  of  potash,  sliould  be  looked  Into. — 
Plavfaih  says,  potash  is  perfedly  indispensa- 
ble to  tlie  formation  of  milk ;  indeed  this  alkali 
seems  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  albumen 
in  the  body  of  the  cow  is  rendered  soluble,  and 
consequently  converted  Into  caselne."*  The 
sugar  and  butter  contained  In  milk  suggest  tlie 
use  of  mangold-ieurtzel  and  linseed  meal  In  the 
food  of  the  milch  cow.  The  following  analysis 
Is  the  average  of  several  experiments  made  on 
milk  of  the  cow  In  the  field : — 

Caseine ••••••••••••••••••  4.V 

Butter  •••••••••«•••••••••••••••  4.0 

Sugar  of  milk 3.8 

Aslies 0.0 

From  100  quarts  of  milk,  tlie  produce  of  two 
cows,  tlie  following  proportions  of  salt  were 
procured: 

iniosphate  of  lime 0.310 

Phospliate  of  magnesia. . . .  0.042 

Pliospliatc  of  iron 0.007 

Chloride  of  potassium  ....  0.144 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.024 

Soda 0.042 


of  the  same  constituent.  The  cow  produced 
(calculating  according  to  Its  siHrltio  gravity) 
about  19  pounds  of  milk,  in  which  were  0.996 
lb.  of  butter.  But.  tlie  food  altogether  contained 
only  0.486  lb.  of  fat— so  that  OASA  lb.  of  butter 
must  have  lieen  produced  from  tlie  other  sources. 
"  2.  The  fiKMl  received  by  the  cow  on  the  thli-d 
day  conslsteil  of  28  lbs.  of  hay,  2a  lbs.  of  oat- 
meal, and  8  lbs.  of  tiean  flour : 

28  lbs.  of  hay  contain. . . .  0.480  lb.  of  fat. 
2i  "   of  oatmeal  contain.  0.050         " 
8    "   of  beans  contain  . .  0.050         » 


In  the  food....  0.542  " 
Tlie  milk  of  that  evening  amounted  to  10.34  lbs. 
and  contained  0.4  lb.  of  butter, — that  of  the 
morrlng  to  11.61  lbs.,  and  contained  0.5  lb.  of 
butter :  tlie  whole  amounting  to  0.9  lb.,  of  which 
only  0.542  lb.  could  possibly  have  lieen  furnished 
by  the  food,  assuming  that  the  fat  in  tlie  food 
could  only  be  converted  Into  butter. 

"  3.  The  cow  received  on  tlie  fourth  day,  14 
lbs.  of  hay,  8  lbs.  of  beans,  and  24  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes: 

14  lbs.  of  liay  contoin 0.218  lb.  of  fat. 

8  "    of  beans    »      0.050        " 

24"    of  potatoes"     0.072        " 


In  the  food 0.346        " 

The  evening's  milk  amounted  to  12.9  lbs.,  and 
contained  0.86  lb.  of  butter ;  that  of  the  morn- 
ing to  10.32  lbs.,  and  contained  0.50  lb.  of  butter. 
The  cow  therefore  furnished  during  the  day, 
1.36  lb.  of  butter.  The  fat  in  the  food  only 
amounted  to  0.346  lb. — therefore  1.064  lb.  must 
have  been  obtained  from  other  sources. 

"  4.  On  the  fifth  day  the  cow  received  14  lbs. 
of  hay  and  30  lbs.  of  {lotatoes : 

14  lbs.  of  hay  contain 0.218  lb.  of  fat. 

30   "  of  potatoes"     0-090        " 

In  the  food....  0.308  " 
The  milk  of  the  evening  amounted  to  13.18  lbs., 
and  contained  0.606  lb.  of  butter, — that  of  tlie 
morning  to  12.20  llw.,  containing  0..')97  lb.  of 
butter.  Tlie  cow  therefore  furnished  1.203  lb. 
of  butter.  The  fat  In  the  fixid  amounted  only 
to  0.308  lb.:  lience  0.895  lb.  of  butter  must 
have  lieen  produced  from  otlier  sources."* 

Thus  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie  starch 
and  sugar  contained  In  tlie  food  contribute, 
along  with  iLa  fatty  material,  to  tlie  produdlon 
of  butter.  Any  considerable  amount  of  exer- 
cise must  diminish  tlie  proportion  of  butter  in 
milk  by  tlie  additional  consumption  of  oil,  starch 
and  sugar,  which  such  exercise  oc<'asions,  owing 
to  a  greater  adlvlty  of  tlie  respiration.  The  in- 
crease In  the  quantity  of  the  butter  shown  In 
the  alxive  experiments,  when  the  cow  was  in 
part  fed  on  potatoes,  indicates  tlie  formation  of 
I  fat  from  starch.  This  fad  stands  in  contrast 
with  the  opiiosite  fact,  that  tlie  proportion  of 
caseine  is  increased  wlien  beans  and  oatmeal 
enter  largely  into  tlie  food. 


be  pradised ;  but  taking  tlie  United  States  to- 

gdlier,  I  am  fc!<l  to  belfeve  that  the  extent  of  |  kins  of  milk  make  90  galkins  of  wliey,  and  10  I  given  them  at  the  time  of  or  during  the  milk- 

suifuce  which  is  w  ell  adaiAed  to  dairying  is  I  to  12  gallons  of  cream  can  be  got  from  it.  I  lugs,  sucli  refuse  roots  as  were  unfit  for  market : 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Application  of  Theoty  to  Feeding  the 
Cow. 

BY   W.  T1TU8  EVKB8,  NEW   YORK. 

The  theory  of  feeding  the  cow,  as  distin- 
guislied  from  that  in  accordance  with  which  the 
ox  Is  fed,  is  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  composition 
of  the  milk,  for  llie  yielding  of  which  the  cow 
is  kept. 


0  344 
0.0<J4 
0.007 
0.183 
0.034 
0.046 

0.569  0.677 
Tlie  following  experiments,  made  by  Play- 
fair,  at  the  same  thne,  Illustrate  the  general 
efled  of  food  on  tlie  milk,  and  disprove  tlie  idea 
of  DU.MA8,  tliat  tlie  fat  of  animals  Is  wholly 
derived  from  the  faUy  matter  contained  iu  their 
food:  — 

"  1.  On  the  second  day  the  cow  received  28 
pounds  of  hay,  which  contaliHHl  0.43  of  fat, 
and  2 1  pounds  of  oatmeal  containing  0.050  lb. 

*  English  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  tv,  page 
2M. 


•  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, vol.  1. 

[To  be  contlnue<l.] 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
ROOT  CULTURB. 

The  question  of  food  for  cows,  what  can  the 
farmer  raise,  that  will  be  the  liest  foo<l  to  pn)- 
duce  tlie  most  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  and  that 
can  be  raised  in  tlie  largest  quantities,  at  the 
least  expense  per  acre,  is  a  question  often  con- 
sidered in  agricultunal  atldresses,  often  discussed 
at  Farmer's  Clubs,  and  has  given  many  articles 
to  the  agricultural  press.  Fresh  grasses,  as 
produced  during  the  first  half  of  tlie  summer 
montlis,  will  give  more  milk  than  any  otlier 
food.  Next  to  this,  dried  grass.  Grass  when  in 
blossom,  contains  more  starch,  sugar,  gluten 
and  albumen,  than  at  any  other  stage  of  it« 
growth,  and  if  cut  at  this  time  and  properiy 
cured,  Uises  nothing  but  the  wat^r  it  contains. 
Grass  thus  cut  and  cumi,  fed  in  connedion 
wiUi  roots  to  make  tlic  feed  succukuit,  is  the 


nearest  to,  if  not  equal  to  the  fresh  grass.  Cows 
fed  with  dried  grass  and  roots,  will  produce 
milk  In  quantity  and  quality,  far  in  excess  of 
what  any  dairyman  who  has  not  tried  it,  would 
imagine  to  be  possible.  Does  the  dairyman 
need  roots  to  feed  his  cows,  and  can  they  be 
raised  at  a  cost  that  will  make  it  profitable  to 
feed  them  ?  I  think  tliey  can.  Dairymen 
should  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roots.  They  will  find  them  valuable  to 
feed  during  the  late  fall  moi  ths,  and  in  spring 
after  cows  come  In,  and  before  our  pastures 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  grass.  Roots  are  of 
more  value  than  the  mere  nutiiment  they  con- 
tain. They  assist  the  digestive  process,  and 
enable  the  animals  to  obtain  more  nourishment 
from  the  fo<lder  consumed,  than  tliey  otherwise 
woidd;  and  keep  them  in  better  liealth,  and 
give  them  better  appetites,  causing  tliem  to  eat 
up  coarse  fodder  cleaner.  In  deciding  which  of 
the  various  root  crops  is  the  best  and  most  valua- 
ble to  raise,  we  must  consider  the  quantity  raised 
to  the  acre,  tlie  quality,  and  the  exiiense  of  rais- 
ing the  crop.  Labor  Is  tlie  great  Item  of  expense 
on  the  farm,  and  esjiedally  Is  this  tlie  case,  in 
cultivating  tlie  root  crop.  In  raising  roots  we 
should  always  plan  to  eo)nomise  lalwr. 

The  carrot  1  consider  a  valuable  root  for  feeding 
young  stock,  but  this  root  requires  more  lalwr 
in  its  cultivation  than  any  other,  it  cannot,  at 
the  present  time,  be  raised  at  a  profit.  Tlie 
Swedish  turnip,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
food  to  the  acre,  when  It  does  well.  It  Is  a  very 
uncertain  crop.  The  little  black  turnip  fly,  that 
is  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
turnip  plant,  will  destroy  nine-tentlis  of  them 
while  tliey  have  but  two  leaves,  if  tlie  farmer  is 
not  as  vigilant  as  his  little  turnip  enemy.  If  tlie 
turnip  escapes  injury  until  August,  and  at  that 
time  assumes  a  vigorous  appearance,  It  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  tlie  turnip  plant  louse. 
With  me,  one  year  in  three,  the  turnip  crop  will 
prove  a  failure.  Another  great  oltjection  to  the 
turnip,  Is  tlie  unpleasant  turnip  flavor  tliey  give 
U>  tlie  milk  and  butter.  Beets  are  not  liable  to 
tlie  attacks  of  that  class  of  insects  that  infest 
other  root  crops.  At  least  tlie  chances  of  injury 
are  so  few  and  of  so  little  Importance,  as  not  to 
Intel feie  with  its  cultivation.  Of  tlie  various 
varieties  cf  beets  and  mangolds  to  raise  for  stock 
feeding,  I  consider  tlie  American  Improved  Im- 
|ierial  Sugar  lieets,  and  the  Yellow  Globe  man- 
goKls  tlie  best.  Last  year  these  sowed  side  by 
side,  having  the  same  cultivation,  produced  as 
follows :  The  beets  at  the  rate  of  forty-four 
tuns,  and  tlie  mangolds  at  forty-two  tons  per  acre. 
Tlie  beet  I  consider  the  best  feed  for  dairy,  and 
the  most  pioiitable  crop  to  raise. 

SOIL. 

A  light  sandy  soil  is  least  suitable  to  tlie 
growth  of  tlie  sugar  beet,  while  tlie  various 
loamy  soils,  and  espetially  those  containing  • 
large  proportion  of  clay  aie  best  adapted  to  its 
growth. 

preparatiox  of  the  boil. 

In  the  first  place  all  sLignant  water  either  on 
the  suri'ace  or  w  Ithiu  reach  of  the  ro<its  of  tlie 
beet,  slMiuld  be  removed  by  thorough  drainage. 
Altliough  the  beet  required  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  yet  I  know  of  no  plant  that  will  show 
tlie  presence  of  stagnant  water  quk*ker  than  the 
beet,  by  its  assuming  a  yelkiwish  hue  and  sickly 
aspeit.  It  will  not  extend  downward  its  tuual 
length,  but  on  reaching  water  will  divide  into 
numerous  small  fuzzy  roots  which  spread  in  all 
diredions,  to  tlie  great  Injury  of  tlie  crop ;  hence 
in  tlie  preparation  of  most  soils,  and  espedally 
clay  soils,  thorough  drainage  is  neoetsary.  Land 
intended  for  beets  sliould  be  kept  in  a  high  con- 
dition by  a  liberal  appUcation  of  fine  manure,  at 
least  twenty-five  loads  per  acre.  If  your  soil 
contains  quite  a  per  c«nt.  of  clay  It  should  be 
plough<>d  in  tlie  fall,  as  the  action  of  tlie  frost 
w  ill  meUow  it.    Avoid  sowing  ou  turf  land,  for 
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the  turf  will  obatnict  tlie  top-root  and  thus  in- 
duce a  development  of  fuzzy  lateral  roots,  nuich 
to  the  itijury  of  the  crop.  After  the  manuring 
and  ploughing  has  heen  done,  liarrow  the  ground 
until  mellow,  ridge  with  the  double  mould- 
board  plow,  making  the  ridges  thirty  inches 
apart,  flat  down  the  riilges  witli  a  garden  rake. 
I  sow  with  Harrington's  or  Holbrook's  seed 
sower,  at  tlie  rate  of  four  pounila  of  seed  per 
aci-e. 

TIMK  OF  sow  I  NO. 

With  beets  the  success  of  the  crop  depends 
very  much  uik)u  early  sowing.  The  first  suit- 
able weather  after  the  frost  is  out  and  the  soil 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  worked  should  be  improved 
even  if  this  is  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April. 
Beets  after  growing  to  one  half  inch  in  thickness, 
form  a  concentric  ring  or  layer  about  every  fifteen 
days ;  these  vary  in  number  from  six  to  ten,  de- 
pending ui)on  the  length  of  the  season  after  plant, 
ing.  The  oldest  leaves  are  those  at  the  l)ottom 
of  the  crown  and  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  oldest  and  central  layer.  As  new 
leaves  are  formed  new  layers  aie  formed,  the 
central  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  crown  commu- 
nicating with  the  last  and  external  layer.  Each 
succeding  layer  being  external  to  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  its  «liameter  and  bulk  increases  in  an 
increased  ratio,  the  last  two  being  at  least  e()ual 
to  the  four  internal  ones,  consequently  doubling 
the  crop  and  this  generally  after  the  lint  of  Sep- 
tember. 

DISTANCE   BETWEEN  ROWS  AND   PLANTS  IN 
THE   HOW. 

I  would  not  liave  the  distance  between  the 
rows  less  than  two  feet,  nor  more  tlian  two  and 
one-half  feet.  This  latter  distance  I  consider 
the  best  as  it  gives  more  space  to  run  the  culti- 
vator. It  is  always  better  that  the  crop  should 
be  made  up  of  large  sound  roots  than  that  it 
should  consist  of  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones,  even  titough  the  weight  be  the  same  jier 
acre.  The  larger  roots  require  less  labor  from 
the  singling  out  to  the  final  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  and  indeed  till  they  are  fed  out.  I  have 
the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If 
the  plants  stand  18  inches  by  30,  tliere  will  be 
11,616  per  acre.  At  this  distance  each  beet 
weighing  8  pounds  would  give  to  the  acre  46| 
tons. 

SINGLING    AND   HOEINO   THE   CHOP. 

After  the  plants  have  put  forth  their  second 
pair  of  leaves,  the  cultivator  should  be  run  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  bunching  should  follow. 
This  is  done  with  a  hoe,  cutting  out  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  leaving  about  three  inches  in  the 
driU,  untouched  all  along  its  length.  Soon  after 
bunching,  the  singling  and  weeding  should  be 
performed.  After  singling  out  the  plants  and 
the  first  weeding  is  performed,  the  after  labor  is 
all  accomplished  with  the  Iioe  and  cultivator,  re- ' 
quiring  but  little  more  labor  than  an  ordinary  | 
lioed  crop.  Beets  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  and  by  frequent  tillage,  keeping  tlje 
■urfiioe  light  and  porous,  tlie  soil  will  retain  this 
necewary  moisture. 

IIARVKSTINO. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  the  middle  of  October  is 
the  best  time  for  harvesting  this  crop.  This 
variety  of  beet  can  be  lifted  by  hand  without 
the  use  of  a  fork.  The  roots  when  pidled,  are 
left  lying  in  the  rows  until  dry,  the  tope  are  re- 
moved by  wrenching  off  the  tops  by  hand,  or 
cutting  with  a  knife.  If  the  knife  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  crown  of  the 
beet.  As  the  tops  are  removed,  place  tlie  roots 
in  heaps  to  dry,  and  go  through  the  sweating 
process,  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  cellar. 
Protect  them  at  night  and  from  stonns,  with 
their  own  leaves.  After  two  or  three  days, 
they  can  be  stored  In  the  cellar  for  winter  use, 
and  if  stowed  dry,  w  ill  keep  sound  even  if  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  are  placed  in  one  pile. 

COST  or   RAISING. 

If  we  will  make  a  field  crop  of  the  beet,  avoid 


the  old  practice  of  doing  all  tlie  labor  with  tlie 
hoe,  thumb  and  finger ;  giving  them  clean  culture 
by  the  fretjuent  use  of  the  horse  cultivator,  they 
can  l>e  raised  for  five  cents  per  bushel,  of  sixty 
pounds.  At  this  low  cost  and  considering  tlieir 
great  value  as  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
how  can  a  farmer  think  of  wintering  his  stock 
without  his  cellar  of  roots.  This  sul»ject  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  all  farmers. 

Henry  Lane. 
Cornwall,  Vt. 

We  would  remarV,  in  addition  to  the  above 
article  sent  us  by  Henry  Lane,  that  we  have 
grown  crops  of  beets  sowing  tlie  seed  a  month 
later  than  lie  names.  On  account  also  of  danger 
from  frosts,  which  often  seriously  aflect  the 
quality  of  the  beet,  it  may  be  luisafu  to  leave 
gathering  tliem  until  the  middle  of  10th  mo. 
(Octolier). 


Jjlartir.uUuraU 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Frames. 


Having  last  season  made,  at  leisure  times,  a 
cheap  and  succcssftil  tomato  trellis,  I  am  willing 
to  introduce  it  to  the  attention  of  the  readei-s  of 
the  "  Practical  Fanner,"  although  it  may  not  be 
new  to  all  of  them. 

Take  oak  shingling  lath,  and  cut  into  four 
pieces,  ^  feet  long ;  round  one  end  of  the  pieces 
and  sharpen  tlie  others  by  a  single  cut  in  one 
direction ;  nail  on  common  plastering  lath,  4  or 
5  inches  apart — making  one  set  on  one  side  two 
inches  shorter  than  tlie  otlier,  so  as  to  go  inside 
of  tlie  other  when  folded  together.  Fasten  to- 
gether by  a  round  rod  iiassing  the  whole  length 
of  the  trellis,  through  the  rounded  ends.  An 
old  broom  handle  answers  the  purpose  well. — 
When  spread  open  -/\-  it  receives  plants  on  lx)th 
sides,  which  may  be  tied  to  the  slats,  or  trained 


through  and  through ; — and  the  advantage  of  it 
's,  when  done  with,  it  can  be  iblded  up  and  put 
away,  taking  uji  Only  a  space  of  4  feet  by  3 
inches  in  thickness.  The  appearance  when 
folded  together  is  like  a  single  strip. 

Whilst  uix)n  the  suliject  of  tomatoes.  It  may 
not  lie  amiss  to  mention,  that  we  are  now  (3d 
mo.)  eating  tomatoes  that  have  been  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  partaken  of  them,  to  be  equal 
to  fresh  ones.  In  cooking  v^etables  we  use  a 
patent  steamer,  made  by  MacQueen,  006  Race 
street,  in  your  city ;  also  by  R.  &  E.  Palmer, 
of  this  place,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  In 
tomato  season,  this  steamer  holding  enough  to 
fill  6  or  7  cans  at  a  time,  is  filled  with  whole  un- 
skinned  tomatoes,  and  just  heated  through,  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  cans  in  as  unbroken  a 
state  as  is  pr>ssible,  the  hot  liquor  poured  over 
sufficient  to  fill  the  cans,  when  the  lids  are  placed 
on,  and  the  rim  filled  with  putty.  We  use  the 
common  tin  cans,  at  $1  (ler  doz.,  and  find  them 
to  answer  well.  The  fruit  comes  out  in  admi- 
rable condition,  and  cooked  with  cream,  etc., 
are  a  healthful  and  inviting  dish  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  T. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Uy  The  Country  Gentleman  says  that  John 
Morse,  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  found  of  late 
years  that  he  gets  more  pears  and  better  ones, 
by  ketpiiig  the  ground  cultivated  instead  of  al- 
lowing it  to  run  to  grass.  The  com  crop  proves 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it  represses 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  in  this  lespect  is  bet- 
ter than  potatoes.  Lime  has  lieen  found  deci- 
dedly beneficial,  being  first  slaked  into  powder, 
and  then  spread  broadcast  over  the  ground  at 
the  rate  of  over  a  hundied  bushels  per  acre. 
His  grotnid  has  been  perfectly  nnderdrained, 
and  the  result  of  his  careful  culture  is,  that  his 
orchards  of  3,000  trees  yield  an  annual  income 
of  over  $3,000. 


CASABA    musk:    MIELOIV. 


For  the  Practical  Furmer. 
THE  CA8ABA  MUSK  MIOiON. 

BY   HENRY   A.   DREER. 

Jlr.  RoDiNSON,  a  distinguislied  English  horti- 
culturist and  author,  on  his  recent  visit  to  this 
coimtry,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Hearth  and  Home, 
refers  in  the  most  glowing  terms  to  the  delicious 
melons  grown  in  this  atuntry — com|)ensating 
us,  to  a  great  extent,  by  their  refreshing  quali- 
ties, for  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  our  summers. 

In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  they 
are  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich;  here, 
none  are  so  poor  but  what  they  can  enjoy  them  ; 
and  we  wish  to  remind  all  our  readers  that  the 
season  for  planting  will  soon  be  here,  and  none 
who  have  a  spare  piece  of  ground  should  neglect 
the  opportunity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  you 
cannot  grow  tliem,  even  on  tlie  heaviest  soils : 
by  the  admixture  of  a  little  sand,  scraped  from 
the  roatl-side,  and  a  shovelfid  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, to  each  hill,  you  can  supply  your  family 
during  tlie  entire  summer,  with  a  healthful  and 
refreshing  fruit.  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
the  melon  can  be  grown  out-of-doors  with  entire 
success;  and  we  believe  none  ever  has  given 


such  great  satisfaction  as  the  variety  figured 
above.  It  originally  came  from  the  Province  of 
Casaba,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  the  favorite  melon 
of  the  Rospliorus. 

This  melon  attains  a  weight  of  from  8  to  10 
pounds.  The  flavor  Is  most  delicious — and  one 
great  merit  it  possesses  over  otlier  kinds  Is,  that 
it  retains  its  flavor  for  a  long  time  after  tliey 
liave  been  plucke<l  from  tlie  vine ,'— indeed  we 
think  their  flavor  improved  after  laying  some 
days — which  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  over 
other  varieties.  In  recommending  this  melon 
we  at  first  bad  some  misgivings  that  it  might 
not  do  for  general  cultivation,  but  our  fears 
have  been  entirely  dispelled  l>y  tlie  many  flatter- 
ing accounts  received  from  both  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  fully  corroborating  all 
we  have  ever  said  of  this  variety.  From  the 
South,  a  correspondent  at  lieaufort,  S.  C,  says : 
"  Although  we  think  that  on  the  Sea  Islands  we 
raise  tlie  finest  melons,  yet  a  finer  or  sweeter 
than  the  Casaba  Ins  not  been  found."  From 
the  North,  anotlier  writes  from  Cambridge,  N. 
York :  "  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  Casaba 
melon ;  on  my  ground  they  liave  borne  abun- 
dantly, and  are  of  very  large  size  and  superior 


quality."  The  same  reports  come  from  the 
West ;  from  Rolla,  Mo.,  we  have  the  following : 
"  I  raised  the  Casaba  from  8  to  16  lbs.  apiece, 
and  the  flavor  could  not  be  beat.  I  have  sold 
from  quarter  of  an  acre  about  $130-worth,  l)e- 
sides  all  my  family  eat." 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR    APRIL. 


BCRATCHINO  CARROT  BEDS. 


A.  S.  Macbean,  of  Bricksburg,  N.  J.,  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Farmeis'  Club,  the 
subjoined  account  of  "a  little  experience"  of  his 
own  :  "  I  sowed  two  pieces  of  carrots ;  both 
were  treated  alike,  that  is,  ploughed,  manured, 
and  harrowed  alike ;  one  was,  in  addition 
scarified  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  this  piece  pro- 
duced carrots  fully  three  times  the  size  of  the 
other.  I  could  ascribe  the  difference  to  no  other 
reason  than  scarifying.  I  used  Perry's  scarifier, 
drawn  by  one  mule.  This  seems  hardly  worth 
relating  to  you,  but  it  seems  Teedy  to  be  always 
taking  and  never  giving.  All  should  try  and 
give  a  little,  thus  helping  toward  the  general 
good." 


LIQXnD  ORAFTINO  'WAX. 

The  following  is  sent  us  by  a  practical  grafter 
of  long  experience : 

"  Melt  1  lb.  resin,  add  1  oz.  beef  tallow  (or 
lialf  each  beeswax  and  tallow),  remove  from  the 
fire  to  cool  a  little ;  then  add  J  table-spoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  7  ounces  (96  per  cent.)  of 
alcoliol ;  warm  careftilly,  so  as  not  to  set  fire  to 
it,  and  mix  well.  When  cool,  should  be  about 
tlie  consistency  of  honey.  Apply  with  a  small 
brush  or  feather,  so  as  not  to  move  the  graft. 

"  It  may  be  bottled  and  kept  a  long  time ;  and 
should  it  get  too  thick,  warm  carefully  and  add 
fresh  alcohol. 

"  It  thoroughly  protects  tlie  graft  or  wound 
from  water  or  air,  and  confines  all  the  sap.  In 
setting  the  graft,  use  a  tiharp  knife  to  dress  the 
scion  to  the  proper  slope  to  fit  tlie  cleft  as  nearly 
as  possible,  being  careful  not  to  loosen  tlie  bark 
on  either  stock  or  scion.  Set  the  scion  with  the 
top  sloping  slightly  outward,  so  as  to  secure  a 
point  of  contact  as  far  up  on  the  scion  as  possi- 
ble. The  grafts  should  Jjc  cut  before  tlie  bud 
starts  to  grow,  and  kept  in  a  damp,  cool  place 
until  the  sap  commences  to  swell  the  buds  in 
the  stalk.  The  pear  may  be  giafted  later  tlian 
most  otlier  fruits ;  cherry  and  plum  are  better 
to  be  done  eariier  in  the  season.        C.  McH." 

Protection  against  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

The  European  cabbage  worm,  Picris  rapce, 
recently  introduced  by  tlie  way  of  Canada, 
which  has  proved  so  voracious  and  prolific,  has 
become  the  terror  of  nortliern  cabbage-growers, 
and  threatens  to  traverse  the  country,  unless 
checketl  by  natural  or  other  causes.  Wlierever 
tlie  pest  has  reache<l,  so  far  as  heard  from,  veiy 
few  if  any  remedies  have  availed  to  give  relief 
to  the  gardener.  The  most  noted  success  is  that 
of  P.  T.  QuiNN,  tlie  market  garden  reporter  of 
tlie  New  York  Tribune.  He  sends  to  us  the 
following  statement:  On  his  return  from  Cali- 
fornia, last  summer,  he  found  his  cabbages  in- 
fested with  worms,  and  threatened  with  total 
destruction.  He  went  to  work  with  his  accus 
tomed  enei^,  experimenting,  trying  everything 
new  and  old  promising  rid<lance  of  the  plague, 
all  to  no  purpose,  until  lie  hit  upon  the  follow- 
ing :  20  parts  of  superphosphate  made  of  slush 
acid,  1  of  carbolic  powder,  and  3  of  unslacked 
lime,  mixed  well  togetlier  and  dusted  thoroughly 
into  each  liead  four  times  at  intervals  of  four 
•lays.  The  result  was  tlie  saving  of  75,000 
cabbages,  and  a  loss  of  but  five  i«r  cent.  The 
worms  would  eat  fresh  lime  w  ith  impunity,  and 
carbolic  powder  would  destroy  cabbages  and 
worms  alike,  but  the  ingrediente  in  the  propir- 
tion  named,  with  tl>e  unsavory  perfume  of  the 
superphosphate,  eitlier  sickened  or  disgusted  bis 
swarming  enemies.— Agricultural  Report. 


As  April  is  the  most  important  month  in  the 
year  for  cropping  the  garden,  north  of  Balti- 
more, we  lengthen  our  hints.  We  have  this 
year's  catalogues  of  Landreth,  Buist  and 
Dkeer,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Hendekson  & 
Fleming,  and  Tiiorburn,  of  New  York,  and 
ail  of  tiiem  are  filled  with  the  best  of  tried  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  with  many  new  species  and 
vaiieties,  surpassing  all  that  have  been  tried,  in 
every  essential  virtue. 

Landreth's  Extra  Early  pea  is  the  eariiest, 
most  productive  aiid  best  quality  of  all  eariy 
l,eas.  Buist's  Dwarf  Prolific  okra  is  ten  times 
more  valuable  than  the  original  species.  Dreer's 
new  Cassaba  muskmelon  is  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  fine  quality. 
Henderson  &  Fleming  offer  tlie  new  Egyp- 
tian beet,  new  Chinese  cucimiber,  new  Brandl- 
ing corn,  new  Alpha  and  Superior  peas,  etc. — 
All  have  the  new  and  superior  Trophy  U>mato. 
We  advise  all  new  begiimers  to  get  tliose  cata- 
logues of  seeds,  of  Iwth  vegetables  and  flowera. 
That  of  Henderson  &  Fleming  is  very  beau- 
tifully and  elatKjrately  illustrated ;  so  is  Vick's, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  free  of  frost  and  dry 
enough  to  work,  <lig  and  sow  early  crops  of 
peas,  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  radishes,  round- 
seeded  spinach,  paraky  and  celery ;  and  a  fort- 
night later  sow  succession  crops  of  the  above, 
and  late  cabbages  and  leeks.  Plant  onion-sets, 
asparagus  and  rhubaib  roots,  horse-radish,  etc. 
Plant  strawberry  plants,  and  bushes  of  currants, 

gooseberrj',  raspberry,  blackberry,  and  fruit  trees 
of  suits. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure 
Grounds  plant  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  perennial  herbaceous  flower  rofits.  Very 
many  superrar  varieties  and  new  species  liave 
been  added  to  the  collections  of  late  years,  and 
afler  being  properly  planted,  tliey  need  no  other 
care  than  to  keep  tliem  free  of  weeds.  Tliey 
will  yearly  increase  in  size  and  beauty,  and  fol- 
low each  other  in  their  time  of  blooming. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  frames  and  saslies, 
tet  them ;  put  a  foot  thick  of  hot  maniii-e  in 
tlicni,  and  six  incites  of  soil  upon  it ;  put  tlie 
sashes  close  on  for  forty-eight  hours,  —  then 
transplant  tomatoes  and  ^g-plants  from  first 
hot-bed  into  llie  newly-set  frames,  say  eight 
iiiclies  ai)art  both  ways;  keep  the  sashes  close  on, 
and  give  a  daily  sprinkle  ()f  water  the  first  fort- 
night ;  afler  that,  admit  air  freely,  on  mild  days. 

Many  clioice  flowers  are  raisetl  from  sowing 
the  seeds  in  such  beds,  in  April  and  May. — Tlie 
following  genera,  for  example:  Acroliniiim, 
Cilube  amaranthus,  Ilelichrysum,  Xeranthema, 
etc.,  wliose  blooms  are  eterlasting,  and  especial- 
ly beautiful.  Balsam,  cockscomb,  Gaillaidia, 
Antirrhinum,  Petunia,  Verbena,  Zinnia,  Dou- 
ble Portulacas,  Pansy,  Hawkweed,  Dnimmond 
Phlox,  China  Pinks,  Heddgwigii  and  Lancinatus 
Pinks,  blue  Browallia,  Sensitive  plant,  Iceplant, 
etc.  The  following  genera  are  climbei-s  of  pro- 
fuse and  beautiful  blooms:  Maiirandia,  a  pink, 
a  blue  and  a  white  ;  Thunljeigia,  white,  orange 
and  buff;  Tropeolum,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet 
and  crimson  colors.  All  tlie  above  flowers.  If 
sowed  this  month,  may  be  transplanted  out- 
doors late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  They  will 
bloom  until  hard  fi-ost  cuts  tliem  down. 

All  hardy  annual  flowers  may  be  sown  the 
latter  half  of  this  month — say  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Mignionette,  Dnimmond  Phlox,  Sii  gle  Portu- 
laccas.  Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas,  Margin  Poppies, 
Larkspur,  Marigolds,  Esclisclioltzias,  Calliopsis, 

Collinsia,  Catchfly,  (ierman  Asters,  Gillyflower, 
etc.,  are  all  of  beautiful  and  profuse  bloom. 

Tlie  following  biennial  flowers  may  be  sown 
out-<kK)r8,  to  bloom  eaily  next  year:  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury-bells,  Columbines,  Fox- 
gloves, liollyliocks, — all  kinds  of  green-leaved 
pinks,  like  Cliina  Pinks.         Keen  Delver. 


CLIAIVTMXJS    r>A.]Mr»IEniI,    or    GrLOR^V    PKA. 


This  splendid  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  Legu- 
uiinosce.  It  has  hitherto  been  considered  vei-y 
difficult  to  cultivate,  but  upon  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  its  habits,  it  has  proved  quite  tlie 
contrary.  We  noticetl  it  growing  in  the  open 
air  last  summer  as  far  north  as  Adams,  .leflerson 
county,  New  York.  Sown  in  the  open  air,  on 
a  dry,  warm  sunny  border,  in  May,  it  has  grown 
luxuriantly,  and  bloomed  profusely  all  summer, 
with  ordinary  treatment.  It  refjuires  but  little 
watering — indeed  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  scarcely  any, — for  when  too  much  water 
is  used,  it  will  damp  off.  The  soil  must  be  of  a 
liglit  sandy  nature. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 


striking  In  cultivation,  and  until  recently  has 
lieen  confined  princiiially  to  tlie  green-house; 
but  as  it  has,  as  already  state<l,  lieen  proved  to 
succeed  admirably  out-of-doors,  must  become 
exceedingly  popular.  Tlie  plant  attains  a  growth 
of  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  neat  compound 
leaves,  and  drooping  clusters  of  large  ri^h  scar- 
let, long  petaled  pea-shaped  flowei-s,  three  inches 
in  length,  each  flower  being  pictui-esquely  mark- 
ed with  a  large,  black,  cloud-like  blotch  in  front. 

We  are  indebted  to  II.  A.  Dreer,  the  well 
known  seedsman  and  florist  of  this  city,  for  tlie 
aliove  beautiful  illustration,  as  well  as  dj'scrip- 
tion  of  the  plant,  who  informs  us  he  has  rei-eiit- 
ly  imjiorted  seed  of  this  novelty — which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns. 


PROFITS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 

An  Emiiy  delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society, 

at  Chanil>erHburg,  Jan.  Ibth,  1861, 

UY   WM.   PARRY,  OF    CINNAMINSON,  N.  J. 
[Concluded  Irora  page  57.] 
BLACKBEKKIES. 

Blackberry  buslies,  formerly  considered  a 
nuisance,  are  now  highly  appieciated  and  exten- 
sively cultivated,  many  farmers  growing  more 
acres  of  tliem  than  of  corti  and  wheat  togetlier. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  this  age  of 
liorticultural  progress,  there  has  been  no  seed- 
lings raised  better  than  those  found  growing 
wild  on  tlie  commors,  witliout  care  or  culture. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  get  blackberry 
buslies  without  thorns,  and  some  have  been 
found  with  canes  nearly  smooth,  which  created 
quite  a  sensation  for  a  time,  and  the  plants  sold 
readily  at  five  dollars  each,  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  fruit  was  as  much  deficient  as 
the  thorns.  Various  colors  have  been  brought 
out,  White,  Red  and  Purple,  which  were  novel- 
ties in  their  way,  but  of  no  practical  value  in 
point  of  profit  to  fruit  growers. 

After  carefully  cultivating  and  testing  twenty- 
six  varieties,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 


see<llings  which  were  no  better  than  parent 
stock,  I  liave  retained  four,  which  are  all  valua- 
ble as  field  crops  for  market. 

Wilson's  Early. 

At  the  liead  of  tlie  list  I  name  Wilson's  Early, 
'the  largest  blacklierry  in  cultivation,  ri|)eniiig 
early,  close  after  raspberries,  before  peaches  are 
ill  market;  wlien  fruit  is  scarce  it  commands 
the  highest  price.  Two  years  since,  we  sold  tlie 
princi|Kil  jwrt  of  our  crop  from  ten  acres,  at  fifty 
cents  |»er  quart  w  holesale,  which  were  afterwards 
sold  in  smaller  quantities  as  high  as  one  dollar 
lier  quart.  This  variety  is  l)eiiig  extensively 
cultivated.  One  fruit  grower  in  West  Jersey, 
having  seventy-five  aa-es  of  them  in  bearing, 
received  the  past  year  $20,000  for  the  fruit, 
realizing  a  clear  profit,  after  deducting  expenses, 
of  $14,(J00,  gathered  within  the  space  of  three 
weeks  time. 

Dorchester. 

Next  in  point  of  jirojlt  to  the  Wilson's  Early 
is  the  Dorchester,  which  has  an  upright,  strung 
growing  bush,  tall,  erect  and  perfectly  liardy. — 
For  twelve  years  past  they  have  done  well  with 
me,  never  being  injured  by  the  winter  even 
wiien  tlie  New  Koclielles  were  mostly  destroyed. 
They  have  always  yielded  good  crops  of  fair 


sized  berries,  long,  shining  blark,  sweet  and 
firm,  so  as  to  carry  well  to  mai ket— and  being 
eariy,  they  sell  higher  than  the  Kittatinny,  New 
Rochelle,  or  any  otlier  late  ripening  blackbeiry 
which  follows  them. 

This  variety  is  well  adapted  to  planting  in  or- 
chards of  apple,  cherry  or  jieach  trees;  lieing 
straight,  upright  growers,  the  bushes  are  less  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  than  other  varieties  that 
curve  out  from  the  rows  and  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage between  them.  The  protection  afforded  by 
the  trees,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  is  bene- 
ficial. 

In  1803  I  planted  an  apple  orchard,  forty  feet 
apart  each  way,  then  a  row  of  Early  Richmond 
cherries  each  way  between  them,  requiring  three 
times  as  many  cherries  as  apples,  then  a  row  of 
Dorchester  blackberries  in  the  row  s  of  trees  and 
between  them,  which  left  them  at  the  proper 
distance  of  ten  feet  apart.  They  have  all  done 
well ;  the  apple  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth 
and  borne  some  fruit, — the  cherries  and  black 
lien  ies  have  yielded  fine  crojis  of  fniit  every  year 
since  old  enough.  The  cherries  ripen  firs*,  and 
are  out  of  the  way  before  the  blackbenies  com- 
mence— so  that  the  draft  upon  the  land  is  not 
so  great  as  if  both  crops  ripened  at  the  same 
time.  The  earliest  and  finest  Dorchester  black- 
lierries  raised  in  our  section  are  grown  in  old 
apple  orchards. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1804 1  sold  a  fniit  grower  near 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Dorchester  blackberry  plants 
for  two  and  a-lialf  acres,  which  were  set  among 
ixiacli  trees  on  new  land,  light  and  sandy,  from 
which  the  pine  timber  had  been  recently  re- 
moved. In  1805  they  commenced  fruiting,  yield- 
iiig  about  enough  to  pay  for  tillage — the  space 
between  the  rows  being  profitably  occupied  with 
tomatoes  and  otlier  vegetables  for  market. 
In  1800  they  produced,  exclusive  of  commis- 
sions,      $000  00 

In  1807 1,300  00 

In  1868, 2,057  04 


Total  in  three  years $3,054  64 

Deduct  cost  of  picking 287  64 

Leaving $3,670  00 

clear  profit  above  the  cost  of  picking  and  com- 
missions: or  an  average  of  $480  per  acre  for 
each  of  tlie  three  years  in  bearing. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  fruit,  large  quanti- 
ties of  plants  were  dug  and  sold — more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  tlie  original  stock  to  com- 
mence with.  This  is  a  better  average  for  profit 
than  usual ;  and  one  cause  of  tlie  large  returns 
was,  tliat  blackberries  in  many  places  were  bad- 
ly winter  killed — the  Dorehesters  standing  the 
cold  better  than  other  varieties,  and  especially 
wlien  planted  in  orchards  and  protected  by  the 

trees. 

The  Kittatinny 

comes  next  in  order  as  a  profitable  berry  to  grow 
for  market.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  large,  lu«ck)ui, 
and  very  productive.    And  last, 

The  New  Rochelle, 
which  has  been  in  cultivation  longer  than  the 
otliers,  but  is  now  superseded  by  tliem. 

Blackberries  are  among  tlie  most  profitable 
fruit  crops;  their  easy  culture,  hardiness,  pro- 
ductiveness, and  tlie  high  price  at  which  tlie  fruit 
sells,  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  others 
requiring  more  expensive  cultivatkin.  They  are 
not  particular  as  to  soil  or  location,  but  will 
yield  well  where  ordinary  crops  w ill  grow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  select  the  best  land  for 
a  plantation,  as  the  cane  would  there  grow  so 
large  and  rank  as  to  require  much  time  and 
labor  to  trim  and  keep  them  within  bounds.— 
Tliey  need  but  once  planting,  as  the  bushes  re- 
new themselves  annually  thereafter,  by  sending 
up  a  spontaneous  growth  of  young  suckers  to 
bear  fruit  the  following  year ;  and  with  an  oc- 
casional di-essing  of  manure,  they  will  coutiuue 
to  give  large  returns  fur  many  years. 

I  have  grown  on  ten  acres,  for  several  years, 
from  650  to  700  bushels,  and  one  season  800 
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biislielii,  being  an  average  of  over  seventy  bush- 
els per  acre — while  land  adjoining,  equally  g<KMl, 

planted  with  corn,  did  not  yield  fifty  bushels 
per  acre. 

Prepnrafion  of  the  Ground.  —  The  land 
should  be  plouglted  and  harrowed  snif)oth ; 
tlien  open  furrows  eight  feet  apart ;  if  nuick  is 
convenient,  it  is  valuable  to  spread  along  them ; 
tlien  set  the  plants  about  four  feet  distant,  on 
the  muck.  The  roots  will  mostly  follow  along 
the  row  to  feed  on  the  muck,  and  grow  more 
vigorously  than  latond  or  side  roots.  Hence 
tlMJ  strongest  and  best  plants  will  come  up  along 
the  row,  nearly  where  they  are  wanted  to  pro- 
duce fniit  the  following  year.  They  should  not 
l)e  left  to  stand  closer  together  than  an  average 
of  one  plant  to  a  foot  in  length  in  the  rows. 

Pruning.  —  Tlie  plantation  shoidd  Ik;  gone 
over  several  times  during  the  summer,  and  the 
tops  of  the  yoiuig  canes,  as  they  ap|)oar  alxive 
tlie  l)earing  bushes,  should  l)e  shortened  in,  so 
as  to  keep  them  at  a  uniform  lieight  of  about 
three  to  five  feet,  according  to  their  strength. — 
This  will  cause  tlie  side  branches  to  grow  vigor- 
ously and  develop  friut  buds  near  the  groun<l, 
and  interliK'king  with  each  otlier,  tlie  bushes 
will  support  themselves,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  slakes  and  wires  to  ]>revent  high  winds  from 
ii^juring  them.  The  side  brandies  should  be 
sliortcned  in  the  following  w  inter  or  spring. 

Plants  thus  trimmed  will  yield  more  fruit  and 
of  better  quality,  than  if  left  to  gnjw  tall  and 
slender,  as  by  nature  they  arc  inclined  to  do. 

I  liave  sometimes  left  a  few  rows  without 
pruning,  and  others  pruned  but  little,  which 
fully  illustrated  the  great  importance  of  shorten- 
ing in  tlie  branches.  The  unpruned  bushes 
would  bear  more  fruit  than  could  lie  lipcned  on 
them — it  would  remain  red  a  long  time,  and 
finally  dry  up,  being  of  no  value.  Tlie  best  and 
earliest  fruit  would  be  on  the  buslies  well  pruned 
so  as  to  throw  the  wliole  strength  uf  the  roota 
into  fewer  berries. 

Price  of  lierriea  and  Profit. — Tlie  average 
price  for  ten  years  past  of  tlie  blackberries  we 
Lave  sold  of  all  kinds,  has  Imh?ii  fifteen  and  six- 
tentbs  centa  per  quart,  which  gives  about  tlie 
following  result  per  acre : 

2000  qta.  per  acre,  at  15.6  cts $312 

Commisskins,  10  per  cent.  .$31  20 
Picking,  at  1^  cts.  per  quart.  30  00 

Interest  on  land 10  00 

Use  of  boxes 10  00 

Pruning,  anting,  &c 30  80 

Net  profit  per  acre 200  00 

$312  00  $312 
Stratrberries,  UaKphrrrifH  and  Itlarkberries 
are  usually  included  under  tlie  liead  of  Small 
Fruits,  tlie  profit*  of  which  are  generally  good 
when  markets  are  convenient  and  care  is  taken 
hi  the  selection  of  varieties  and  in  giving  tliem 
proper  treatment.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  ex- 
travagant reports,  calculated  from  tlie  iiroihict 
of  a  small  lot  up  to  what  a  ten  acre  fiekl  under 
similar  circumstances  would  yield.  A  safer  rule 
ii  to  take  tlie  acres  and  see  wliat  tliey  have  pro- 
duced annually.  We  kept  a  debtor  and  cre«litor 
account  for  several  years  with  twenty-two  acres 
in  small  fruits,  wliich  averaged  after  deducting 
expenses,  $272  per  acre. 

By  reference  to  tlie  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  West  Jersey  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
page  21,  wIk)  appointed  coramittecs  to  collect 
the  returns  from  all  the  fruit  growers  in  tlie 
neighlmrliood,  it  will  lie  found  tliat  776  acres  of 
hind  in  strawberries,  raspberries  and  blacklier- 
ries,  produced  tlie  sum  of  nearly  $200,000,  or 
about  $250  per  acre. 

CRANBEnmES. 

My  remarks  on  "  Profits  of  Small  Fruita"' 
would  not  lie  complete  without  refeiring  to  the 
ctiltivation  of  tTanlierries,  which  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable branch  of  small  fruit  culture,  where  the 
soil  is    adapted   to  tlielr  growtli  —  and  must 


eventually  assume  projioitioiis  and  importance 
scarcely  second  to  any  ether  fruit  crop  grown  in 
the  State  of  New  Jereey.  We  have  thousands 
of  acres  unavailable  for  other  purposes,  but 
specially  adapted  to  producing  cranberries. 

Low,  marshy  lands,  and  old  jxinds  that  can 
be  drained  and  flooded  :igain  at  pleasure,  which 
in  their  natural  state  would  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  ten  to  twenty  dollars  |)er  acre,  after 
lieing  cleared  and  planted,  will  often  yield  two 
to  three  Imndrcd  dollars  per  aci-e  in  cranberries 
annually,  and  sometimes  more. 

A  fruit  grower  in  Burlington  county  recently 
cleared  up  and  planted  twenty  acres  of  moist 
land,  which  five  years  since  was  valued  at  five 
dollars  per  acre.  Last  year  he  had  two  acres  in 
full  bearing  and  eighteen  acres  only  two  years 
old:  yet  he  realized  from  the  cranberries  grown 
there,  a  net  profit  of  three  thousand  and  two 
hundred  dollara. 

Another  farmer  and  his  sons,  residing  near 
by,  have  two  hundred  aci-es  plant«<l  willi  cran- 
lierries — about  one-third  of  which  are  in  fi  iiiting 
ami  yielded  last  year  3,.300  liushels  of  fruit, 
worth  over  $13,000.  Six  acres  of  which  aver- 
aged one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  were 
sold  at  four  dollai-s  jier  bushel. 

Another  farmer  in  the  same  county  had,  in 
180f»,  twenty-four  acres  in  fruiting;  six  and  a- 
lialf  in  the  tenth  year  of  bearing  and  seventeen 
and  a-iiidf  in  (lie  first  year  of  gfxKl  bearing — 
which  yielded  2,<j1>2  bushels  of  cranberries,  and 
sold  at  three  and  a-half  dollai-s  per  bushel,  brought 
$y,422;  and  after  deducting  $2,222  for  exptmses, 
taxes,  suiierintendence,  and  commissions,  left  a 
net  profit  of  seven  thousand  and  two  hundred 
dollars  on  the  twenty-four  acres:  Averaging 
three  hundred  dollai-s  per  acre. 

The  six  and  a-lialf  acres  in  the  prime  of  bear- 
ing yielded  more  bushels  of  fruit  than  the  seven- 
teen and  a-half  acres  just  commencing. 

Tlie  Forge  Company,  near  West  creek,  in 
Ocean  coinity,  N.  J.,  have  about  one  hundred 
acres  planted,  fifty  of  which  were  in  fruiting  the 
past  season,  ami  yielded  3,400  bushels  of  cran- 
berries, worth  at  four  dollars  per  bushel,  $13,00C^ 
Three-eigiiths  of  said  tract  was  recently  sold  at 
one  thousand  dollars  per  acre. 

I  might  mention  tlie  names  of  those  parties, 
if  necessary,  but  the  object  in  n>ferring  to  tliem 
was  merely  to  enforce  the  principles  and  facts 
illustrated  by  tlieir  successful  operations,  which 
many  others  are  pursuing;  and  hundre<ls  of 
acres  are  annually  being  redeemed  from  a  primi- 
tive, unpro<luctive  condition,  and  devoted  to 
cranberry  culture. 

Tliere  are  now  in  New  Jersey  about  two 
thousand  acres  in  fruiting,  and  ptwiuced  last 
year  150,000  buslMils  of  cranberries— and  4,000 
acres  mon'  land  have  lieen  prepared  and  planted 
and  w  ill  lie  in  fruiting  hereafter.  New  Jersey 
now  suppli<>s  more  tlian  two-tliirds  of  tlie  w  hole 
amount  of  cultivated  cranlierries  marketed  in 
tlie  ITiiitetl  States. 

The  late  reports  by  tlie  Agricultural  bureau 
at  Washington,  for  tlie  year  1869,  give  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  to  tlie 

State  of  Maine i  ,000  barrels. 

Massachusetts...,    8,000        " 

Connecticut 2,000        " 

and  New  Jersey .'>0,000        «« 

Tills  amount  of 61,000  barrels 

was  derived  principally  from  cultivated  fields. 
All  other  States  and  Territories,  including  wild 
and  cultivated  cran»)erries,  produce  about  14,000 
liarrels:  mailing  a  total  of  75,000  barrels  for  the 
year  1869.  The  crop  for  imi  was  estimated  at 
62,500  barrels,  of  w  liich  New  Jersey  produced 
.35,000:  New  England  about  12,000,  and  tlie 
West  15,.500  barrels.  Tlie  average  price  for 
1807  was  $16  [ler  barrel— giving  a  total  value  of 
one  million  dollars  for  tlie  crop  that  year.  Tlie 
crop  of  18<J9  commenced  to  sell  at  picking  time, 
in  Philadelphia,  for  nine  dollars  }ier  barrel,  and 


gradually  advanced  in  price  until  spring,  when 
the  market  value  was  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
dollars  per  barrel !  One  grower  in  Burlington 
county,  it  is  reported,  sold  a  lot  of  six  hundred 
barrels  for  fifteen  tliousand  dollars ! 

The  price  of  cranberries  during  the  present 
winter  has  been  about  twelve  dollai-s  per  barrel 
in  Philadelphia. 

For  seven  years,  from  1802  to  1860,  the  price 
ranged  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollai-s  par  bar- 
rel, except  in  1868,  (when  the  price  was  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  dollars  per  barrel, 
owing  to  the  light  crop). 

The  counties  of  Burlington  and  Ocean  yield 
the  greater  part  of  the  cranberries  grown  in  our 
State ;  and  in  1860  they  iirothiced  31,700  bar- 
rels ;  and  all  other  counties  in  the  State  yield 
18,300  barrels.  The  yield  of  cranberries  last 
year  was  not  so  large  per  acre  as  in  1809,  on 
account  of  excessive  rains,  with  intervals  of  in- 
tensely hot  sun  during  the  time  of  blooming. — 
But  the  quantity  of  land  in  fruiting  was  more, 
so  that  the  yield  for  Burlington  and  Ocean  coun- 
ties amounted  to  38,300  barrels,  and  the  State 
prtxlucing  alxiut  the  same  iis  in  1809 — say  50,- 
<X)0  barrels — which,  at  the  present  value,  gives 
$600,000. 

In  embarking  in  the  cranberry  business,  one 
of  the  niost  important  matters  Is  the  selection  of 
suitable  land.  The  most  productive  cranberry 
region  in  tlie  State  is  a  Indt  of  land  underlai<l 
with  wliite  sand,  much  of  it  pure  silex,  the  up- 
land coveied  with  pine  and  scrub  oak,  the  low- 
land and  borders  of  streams  with  white  cedar 
and  an  luidergrowth  of  wluirtleberry  bushes. — 
The  soil  is  light,  a  thin  coat  of  vegetable  mold 
covering  the  surfiice.  The  climate  as  well  as 
tlie  soil  of  this  part  of  New  Jers<!y  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  vine  in  tlie 
highest  perfection. 

The  picking  is  usually  done  by  men,  women 
and  children,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  L*ents  per 
bushel ;  many  of  the  hands  will  gallier  three  to 
four  bushels  each  pi'r  day. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  strawberries, 
rasplxirries  and  blackberries  are  extensively 
grown,  a  good  portion  of  the  pickers  come  from 
the  rural  or  cranberry  districts,  commencing 
with  strawberries  in  June,  and  after  finishing 
them,  enter  tlie  raspberry  fields  in  July,  and  in 
August  the  blackberries  are  gathered;  after 
which  they  return  home  in  time  to  commence 
in  the  cranlierry  fields  in  October,  and  frequent- 
ly have  steady  work  tliere  until  cold  weatlier, — 
thus  having  a  long  continuous  harvest.  Such  of 
them  as  are  industrious  and  frugal,  may  soon 
provide  liomes  for  themselves,  and  become  pro- 
prietors of  berry  fields,  and  in  turn  give  employ- 
ment to  otliers  who  are  pursuing  the  same  course 
of  honest  industry — a  sure  passjiort  to  wealth 
and  competence. 


PEACHES. 

The  peach  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  was  in- 
trodui-ed  to  this  country  by  tlie  early  settlers. 
It  is  never  raised  in  England,  and  not  generally 
in  France  without  artificial  aid.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  other  country  in  tlie  world  wliere 
peaclies  are  grown  in  such  quantities  as  in  tlie 
United  States.  TlKxisands  of  acres  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  de- 
voted to  this  crop. 

I  sold  over  :M),000  peach  trees  at  one  time  to 
a  fndt  grower  for  his  own  planting,  which  lie 
set  on  about  300  acres  of  land  in  Maryland. 

A  new  peach  oreliard  will  not  succeed  on  tlie 
site  of  an  old  one,  but  is  well  suited  to  new 
land.  It  is  rarely  found  in  any  locality  that  every 
condition  is  iierlectly  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  cultivator,  as 
far  as  ciraimstances  will  admit,  to  supply  tlie 
deficiency  of  nature. 

If  the  soil  is  hard  and  tenacious,  loosen  well 
with  a  subsoil  plow  ;  if  saturated  with  water, 
make  artificial  drains  to  carry  it  off;  if  poor  and 


thin  add  fertilizing  material ;  lime,  ashes  and 
bone  dust  are  excellent  for  that  purpose. 

The  ground  should  be  ploiiglied  and  harrowed 
smooth  before  planting.  Then  with  a  sinull 
plow,  one  horse  and  straight  jjoles,  mark  out  the 
furrows  eighteen  feet  apart  each  way  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  tlien  plant  a  tree  at  each 
cross  furrow  so  tliat  tliey  will  range  both  ways. 

Avoid  deep  planting;  set  tlie  trees  no  deejier 
than  they  grow  in  the  nursery,  rather  mound  up 
the  earth  leaving  the  top  a  liitle  dishing  to  collect 
the  rains,  and  allow  the  roots  the  full  benefit  of 
the  surface  soil  in  which  to  search  for  food. 

Pruning  and  Cultivation. — After  planting 
go  over  tlie  orchard  and  cut  oft'  the  tops,  at  the 
uniform  height  of  three  feet,  and  trim  tlie  side 
branches  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  body, 
somewhat  resembling  a  rustic  walking  cane. 

In  the  spring,  as  the  young  shoots  put  forth, 
allow  them  to  grow  and  form  low  hea«ls ;  they 
prevent  the  hot  sun  from  scorching  tlie  hotly  of 
the  trees,  are  less  exposed  to  liigh  winds,  and 
the  fruit  is  more  easily  gathered.  The  ground 
should  be  planted  with  corn,  |M>tatoes  and  vege- 
tables for  a  year  or  two  until  the  trees  com- 
mence bearing,  after  which  the  orchard  should 
be  plou;^hed  several  times  a  year  to  keep  the 
surface  mellow  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass, 
using  a  single  horse  w  itli  short  swingletree  next 
to  the  trees. 

I  once  sold  1,000  paich  trees  to  a  mcrehant  in 
Philadelphia,  who  desired  to  go  into  tlie  fruit 
business.  He  had  them  carefully  planted  on 
about  ten  acres  of  land.  Next  year  he  got  a 
new  tenant,  highly  recommended  as  a  thorough- 
going worker.  He  took  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
went  into  the  peach  orchard  to  plough,  but  find- 
ing the  trees  somewhat  in  the  way  of  his  team, 
pulled  them  all  up  liy  tlieir  roots  and  heeled 
them  in  along  the  fence,  while  he  did  the 
ploughing,  saying  that  "he  could  do  it  better 
with  the  trees  out  of  tlie  w  ay."  That  merchant 
soon  sold  his  fann,  remaiking  to  me  tliat  "fruit 
growing  did'nt  pay." 

Tlie  trees  shouUl  be  examined  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season,  and  .ill  worms  removed 
from  their  roots,  the  place  of  w  hich  may  readi- 
ly be  known  by  tlie  gum  oozing  from  near  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground. 

ProyfM.  — Wliere  markets  are  convenient, 
there  are  but  few  otlier  crops  that  give  so  large 
and  <iuick  returns  for  tlie  capital  and  labor  re- 
quired to  grow  tlicm.  Many  persons  have  made 
fortunes,  w  bile  tlic  prosjierity  of  large  sections 

of  our  country  is  owing  to  this  remunerative 
crop. 

In  1869,  although  fniit  was  abundant,  freights 
high  and  prices  comiiaratively  low,  several  fndt 
growers  whom  I  could  name,  sold  from  twenty 
thousand  to  sixty  tliousand  baskets  each  at  an 
average  price,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
pi(!kiiig.  freight  and  commissions,  of  fifty  cents 
per  liasket,  yielding  them  various  sums  from 
$10,000,  up  to  $30,000  each,  clear  profit,  all 
gatliered  in  about  six  weeks. 

I  was  recently  informe<l  by  a  prominent  peach 

grower  of  an  orchard  eight  or  ten  years  old,  of 

only   1700  trees,  yielding  one  year  over  8000 

baskets  of  peaclies  that  iiette<l  tlie  owner  $4,400, 

and  a  subsequent  year  the  same  orchard  yiehkul 

7100  baskets  which    netted    $4,700.     A  fruit 

grower  near  Delaware  City  last  year  had  140 

acres  in  jieacli  trees  and  cleared  over  $16,000 
from  tliem. 

A  peach  grower  near  Middletown,  Delaware, 
who  fonnerly  w  ent  from  New  Jei^ey,  had  400 
acres  in  jieaches  last  year,  and  although  not  a  full 
crop,  was  offered  $30,000  for  them,  but  refused 
to  sell,  and  had  tliem  picked  an<l  marketed  on 
his  own  account,  and  cleared  $;}8,000. 

Many  of  us  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the 
history  of  tlie  "  Peach  Blossom  Farm  "  In  Kent 
county,  Md.,  conUining  600  acres  with  400 
acres  in  peach  trees  just  coming  into  bearing, 
tliat  was  sold  at  public  sale  in  the  winter  season 
a  few  years  since  for  $:J1,600. 


That  same  year  the  purchaser  sold  pearlii* 

from  it  to  the  amount  of $52,000 

And  after  paying  for  picking !>l,50a 

Transportation  to  market 9,000 

First  cost  of  farm 31 ,500 

Cash  paid  for  steamboat 10,000 

$52,000  $52,0(K> 
The  btisincss  done  on  the  D<l.iwaie  Railroad 
and  branches  in  carrying  iieaclies  is  iininense. 
Several  trains  may  sometimes  be  seen  moving 
with  18  to  20  cars  each,  containing  about  five 
hundred  baskets  to  a  car. 

The  freight  on  iieaches  sent  over  the  Dela- 
ware roads  to  New  York  is  reported  to  amount 
to  $264,000  lost  year. 

From  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  shipment  of 
peaches  by  railroad  for  the  season  of  1870,  giving 
tlie  number  of  bsiskets  and  crates  taken  from 
each  station  on  the  Delaware  Bailroad  and 
blanches,  reduced  to  baskets,  by  the  master  of 
tnuispoi-tation  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimoie  Railroad,  it  apjiears  there  were 
shipiicd  from  stations  on  the  Delaware  Rail- 
mid 1,039,034  baskets. 

Kent  and  Queen  Anne 157,801       " 

Maryland  and  Delaware....  I:i6,672  " 
Junction  and  Breakwater...  6,089  " 
Dorchester  and  Delaware. . .  39,611  " 
Wicomico  and  Pocomoke...  179       " 

Eastern  Shore  Railroad 30,693        " 

Total 1,410,079  baskets. 

Of  which  the  State  of  Maryland  furnished  about 
300,000  baskeU. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  sent  to 
market  by  water  aliout  one-fourth  as  much  more. 

In  1869  there  were  sent  from  Delaware  by 

-ailroad 2,087,987  baskets. 

And  by  water 662,020       " 

Total 2,750,000    baskets 

of  peaches,  worth  to  the  citizens  at  foity-five 
cents  per  basket,  the  reported  average,  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  and 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Last  year,  1870,  the  crop  was  \\f<  so  large, 
being  only  one  million  and  fivehiuidred  thousand 
baskets  sent  by  both  modes  of  conveyance,  rail- 
road and  water,  but  the  fruit  was  better  grown 
and  the  net  profit  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  per 
basket,  yielding  from  seventy  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  basket  clear,  amounting  to  one  million 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliousand  dolktis 
net  returns  for  the  crop  shipped  to  market — 
though  several  orchards  were  solil  at  from  eighty 
to  ninety  cents  iier  basket.  Tlie  croj)  grown 
was  not  near  all  sent  to  market  direct  from  the 
orchards;  much  larger  quantities  were  used  at 
iKime  than  ever  before,  in  the  canning  establish- 
ments recently  put  up  tliere. 

Tlie  plan  of  canning  fruits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  large  orchards  has  many  advantages. 
One  reason  why  the  fruits  have  so  much  higher 
credit  in  the  market,  than  when  rarried  a  long 
distance  over  tlie  rough  roads,  jiassiiig  through 
dilforent  hands,  consuming  several  days  time 
liefore  reaching  the  factory,  is  that  tliey  are  not 
picked  until  fully  ripe  and  tlien  while  in  tlie  best 
condition,  being  fiUl  of  sweet  juice  and  rich  flavor, 
are  quickly  prepared  and  sealed  up  in  cans. 

Peach  growing  is  rapidly  extending  into 
Maryland,  as  apiiears  by  the  following  returns: 

There  were  shipiicd  over  tlie  Maryland  Rail- 
road in  1869,  two  huntlred  and  twenty-four 
cars  loadetl  with  peaches,  and  in  1870,  altliongh 
not  so  fruitful  a  year,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  car  loads,  averaging  about  five  hundred  lias- 
kets  to  a  car,  being  an  advance  of  eighteen  per 
cent,  over  1869. 

Last  summer  1  had  tlie  pleasure  of  visiting 
some  of  the  principal  orchards  near  Smyrna, 
Del.,  while  in  fmit,  and  through  the  politeness 
of  Geo.  W.  Cummings,  one  of  tlie  most  care- 
ful and  successful  fruit  growers,  was  shown 
his  extensive  plantations  of  peacli  trees,  wliicli 
were  lieautifnl  to  look  at,  offering  both  instruc- 


tion and  delight  to  see  the  clean  culture  and 
l^erfect  order  they  were  in;  trt^s  of  thrifty 
growth,  straight  and  miiform  in  size  and  ap|war- 
ance,  and  moderately  loaded  with  fiiir  fruit, 
beiuling  the  slender  branches  in  gracefid  curves, 
so  as  to  op«;n  the  spiciding  heads  ami  let  in  the 
sun  and  air  to  color  up  the  fruit  idl  through  the 
middle  of  the  tree  as  well  as  on  the  outside ; 
which  plan  is  found  to  work  much  lielter  in 
practice  than  the  hook  theorij  of  headiig  the 
trees  in,  like  liox  liiishes,  to  make  them  look  com- 
pact and  green  on  the  outside  and  exclude  the 
sun  from  among  the  bianclu's. 

Limbs  occasionally  split  down  by  the  weight 
of  fruit,  are  not  lost,  but  carefidly  drawn  back 
to  their  proper  jilaces  and  fastened  with  screw 
bolts,  are  thus  preservtnl  to  lieai-  crojjs  in  future. 

A  correct  recoid  is  kept  of  all  the  baskets  of 
fruit  and  covcra  sent  to  market ;  and  credit  is 
given  to  the  salesman  for  the  empties  as  they 
are  returned.  The  deficiency,  if  any,  must  bo 
accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  sea-on,  so  that 
there  is  no  loss  in  baskets  except  those  actually 
worn  out.  If  all  the  fruit  growers  would  enforce 
the  same  ginid  rule,  theii-  profits  would  be  corres- 
]iondingly  increased;  as  many  of  us  well  know 
that  the  loss  of  baskets  in  a  large  ojieration 


amounts  to  a  heavy  jx-rcentage  of  the  protits,  by 
the  loss  and  irresponsible  manner  in  which  the 
empties  are  returned.  So  far  as  jieacli  glowing 
on  a  large  scale  is  concerned,  the  net  profits  may 
very  safely  be  set  down  at  from  $100  to  $175  iier 
acre :  while  in  many  instances  they  yield  right 
through  from  $175  to  $250  jx^r  acre. 

What  Kind  to  Plant. — It  is  important  in 
planting  an  orchai<l  to  have  the  fruit  to  riix>n 
in  succession  tltrough  the  season,  so  as  not  to  be 
inconveniently  hurried  in  getting  it  to  market ; 
yet  it  is  not  desirabl*;  to  have  many  kinds, — 
nine  or  ten  being  sufiicient  for  any  one  orchard. 

Having  grown  over  seventy  varieties  of  |H'ach 
trees,  and  found  many  of  them  to  be  of  but 
little  value,  I  have  selected  the  following  list, 
embracing  more  than  enough  for  one  section; 
yet  as  several  of  them  riiien  near  the  same  time, 
plantei-s  can  choose  those  which  do  best  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  and  have  a  succession 
of  fruit  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  riix»ning, 
as  follows  :  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  E,iily,  Moun- 
tain Rose,  Large  Ejiily  York,  Crawford's  Early, 
Old  Mixon  Fr<!e,  Stump  the  World,  Ward's 
Late  Five,  Harker's  Seedling,  Late  RariiK*, 
Crawford's  Late,  Beei-s'  Smock,  Late  Heath, 
Cling  and  Salway — 14. 


little  angular,  and  slightly  flattened,  with  an  in- 
distinct furrow  on  one  side.  Skin  smooth,  and 
when  gathered,  green,  with  a  liitle  dark  red ; 
but  when  riiie,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  with 
bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side  and  near  the 
stalk,  nuuked  with  scattered  gray  dots.  Tlie 
stalk  is  jieculiaily  fleshy  and  fliitteneil,  short, 
and  sunk  in  a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx 
wo(dly,  sunk  in  a  narrow,  abruptly,  and  pretty 
deeply  sunk  b:isin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  grain- 
ed, juicy,  crisp  and  t<;ndei-,  with  a  delicious, 
high  aromatic  flavor.  The  tr(«  is  only  a 
moderate  grower,  but  beai-s  regularly  and  well, 
and  the  fruit  commands  a  high  pi  ice  hi  the 
maiket.  S.  Lymax,  who  raises  this  fruit  in 
great  jierfection,  informs  us  that  with  him  the 
apples  on  the  lower  branches  of  old  ti-ees  are 
flat,  while  those  on  the  upijor  branches  are  nearly 
conical.    November  to  March. — DoWMNd. 


THE   grim:es'   ooloen 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  this  celebrated  apple,  which  has  lieen  spoken  of  in  our  two  last 
numbers.  The  stock  of  "  (Jiimes'  Golden"  is  in  i^ssession  of  S.  B.  Maushall,  Nurseryman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PECK'S    PLEASAIVT. 


A  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  belonging  to 
tlie  Newtown  pippin  class.  It  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Rhode  Island,  wliere  we  think  it 
originated,  and  in  the  nortlR'rn  jiart  of  Connec- 
ticut, but  m  yet  U  liflle  known  out  of  that  dis- 


trict of  country,  but  deserves  extensive  dissemi- 
nation. It  considerably  resembk'S  tlie  Yellow 
Newtown  pippin,  tliongh  a  larger  fndt  with  more 
tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  It  In 
flavor.    Fruit  aliove  mediinn  sizf,  roundi«h,  a 


For  the  PrapCioal  Farmer. 
RURAL  ITEMS. 

BY    W  A  I  T  K 11    E  I.  II  E  It , 
LAMDKCAl'E  UAUDE.NKR,   PHILAUKLI'UIA,  FA. 

Reaiiers,  dill  you  tver  see  a  fence  so  beau- 
tiful all  the  yea:-  roinid  as  evergieen  hedges? — 
We  now  have  many  siH^cies  and  varieties  of 
evergreens  to  make  hedges  of,  to  be  kept  from 
two  feet  to  eight  feet  high,  wliich  witlistand 
our  cliiiiafe  admirably.  For  fWiduous  orna- 
mental hedges  we  have  many  species :  Allheas, 
with  rich  blossoms  in  profusion;  the  Golden, 
rariegattd  hand,  is  very  strikingly  ornamen- 
tal (originated  with  Robekt  Biint,  nursery- 
man of  Philadelphia).  Cydonia  japfinica,  both 
the  scarlet  ami  white,  make  showy  and  compact 
hedges,  and  bloom  profusely  in  spring.  So  do 
the  Barlieiry  and  Privet,  and  several  other  spe- 
cies. All  inside  divisions  of  pleasure  grounds 
should  be  enclos<Hl  with  live  liedges, — they  aie 
the  cheapest  fences. 

Galvanized  wire  makes  a  neat  fence  to  train 
showy  summer  vines  upon — say.  Perennial  pea, 
Cypress  vine,  Manetties,  Maurandias,  Thun- 
liergias,  dwarf  Clematis  of  large  blooms,  Schi- 
zanthus,  I|x>mea,  Tropoeolum,  annual  Sweet 
pea,  &c. 

Arbors,  clothed  with  vines  of  pretty  blossoms 
and  sweet  iierfumes,  are  ornamental  and  attrac- 
tive features  iiixiii  pleasure  grounds.  The  fol- 
lowing species  of  vines  are  suitable  for  such: — 
All  the  honeysuckles.  Wisteria  sinensis,  and  the 
white  blooming  species ;  Jasmines,  sweet  scent- 
ed Clematis,  &c. 

Vaxea  and  hanging-tjasketA  are  nice;  and  so 
are  artifici.il  rock-icorka.  The  following  species 
of  plants  will  do  for  them :  Achyranthus  and 
Coleus,  of  beautiful  variegated  foliage,  of  various 
hues  fioni  deep  crimson  to  pale  yellow  and  light 
green ;  Ixibelia  is  blue,  Alyssum  is  white  and 
fragrant,  Gazania  is  yellow,  so  is  Lysniachia; 
Periwinckle  is  of  blue  blooms,  and  one  variety 
lias  variegated  and  very  pretty  leaves.  Trades- 
cantia  zebrena  also  has  variegated  leaves;  so 
has  Alternantliera.  The  following  species  have 
light,  downy  leaves:  Centauria  Candida  and 
gymnocarpa,  Artemisia  stellares,  Gnaplialium, 
lantanum  and  tomentosa.  Ivy  b  also  used.  The 
wliole  make  a  nice  combination. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  ftiregoing,  that  a  great 
vaiiety  and  attractkm  of  beautiful  objects  may 
be  indulged  in,  even  upon  small  grounds,  so  as 
to  make  tliem  a  book  of  knowledge  and  serve 
as  food  for  the  intellect.  It  requires  no  greater 
expense  to  set  out  numerous  species  for  a 
diversity,  than  many  of  one  species,  to  make  a 
cold,  unintelligible  sameness. 

We  liave  several  nursery  catalogues,  just  Is- 
sued, antl  filled  with  very  attractive  stocks,  wHli 
very  many  new  species  and  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  flowers,  ^c.  T^ie 
summer  b|ooming  bulbs  are  very  splendid  In 
tlieir  tipiet  of  blooming :  the  gladiolus,  Jap^n 
I  lilies,  and  the  Golden  lily — tlie  bujbous  iiis, 
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tigridia,  tuberose,  &c.,  are  all  wortliy  of  their 
prices  and  deserving  of  good  culture. 

In  looking  through  many  commercial  gardens 
last  year,  we  were  delighted  with  the  numerous 
new  species  and  varieties  of  trees,  shnibs,  herb- 
aceous flowers,  &c.,  many  of  very  attractive 
beauty  of  habit,  and  othei-s  with  blossoms  oJ" 
great  splendor — many  were  newly  imp<jrted,  and 
very  many  had  originated  with  the  growers. 
Late  in  fall  we  saw  an  inmiense  sto<k  of  new 
and  Iwautiful  species  and  varieties,  which  Rod't 
BuisT  had  selected  in  his  tour  in  Euroiie  in  tlie 
summer,  and  brought  some  with  him.  Other 
nurserymen  also  may  have  late  imix)rlations. — 
It  is  the  enterprise  of  our  nui^erymen  and  skill 
of  our  gardeners  which  elevates  our  ornamental 
horticulture,  equal  to  the  best  in  Eurojie.  At 
Bloomndale  (Uavid  LANDnKTii  &  Son's), 
we  saw  two  acres  of  annual  floweis  in  bloom, 
in  July  last;  the  sight  was  beautiful  and  grand  \ 
in  tlie  extreme.  All  tlie  species  and  varieties 
were  superior. 

For  tlic  Practical  Farmer. 

CELER7,— How  to  Blanch  and  Store 
for  Convenient  Winter  Use. 


the  Early  Winningstadt,  but  not  as  I'eliablo  for 
licading.  I  do  not  tliink  it  an  acquisition — shall 
not  try  it  the  cf)ming  sejjson.  Tlic  crop  the 
past  year  has  been  nearly  a  failure  with  me. — 
Soil  gravelly,  on  which  potatoes  were  grown  in 
i860.  The  worm  and  clubfoot  neaily  destroyed 
the  crop. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  'Tractical  Farmer" 
tell  mc  the  best  way  to  secure  a  good  crop  of 
cabbage,  to  avoid  its  enemies,  and  the  Ijest  man- 
ner of  cultivation  to  accomplish  that  object  ? 

J.  T. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
RURAL  LIFE. 


When  at  Chamlx'rsburg,  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  tlie  Fruit  Growere'  Soci«'ty,  we  saw  in 
the  grounds  of  Dr.  J.  Lk  SrF.SKHKorx,  a  plan 
o  have  celery  well  blanche<l  and  always  acces- 
sible for  winter  use.  The  plants  are  grown  on 
the  level  plan — no  banking  or  ridging.  At  the 
approach  of  fieeziiig  weather  he  sinks  barrels 
about  two-tliirds  their  depth  into  the  ground  ; 
then  place  back  the  loose  earth  aiound  the  top 
of  band,  which  makes  a  mound  even  with  the 
top  of  it;  then  stir  up  the  earth  in  bottom  (no 
head  in  ijarrel,)  and  p  ur  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
Dig  up  the  plants  of  i-elery,  and  set  them  in  this 
water,  compactly ;  the  mud  settles  around  the 
roots.  It  bkinchcs  in  this  barrel  beautifully, 
and  comes  out  any  time  in  winter,  clear  of  frost, 
and  is  delicious.  During  cold  weather  the  bar- 
rel U  covered  with  a  broad  board.  The  plants 
are  put  into  bai-rel  compactly  and  dry — the  roots 

only  iu  the  mud.  T.  II. 

— ^         ^  •  ^^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer' 
OROWINa  CABBAGES. 

To  THE  Editor  Prac.  Farmer: 

With  your  permission  I  will  detail  my  ex- 
perience the  past  two  years  in  cabbage  culture 
for  market  and  liome  use  on  a  small  scale,  the 
plot  each  year  containing  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  In  18()U  tlie  plot  was  on 
greensward,  that  had  Ijeen  in  meadow  for  the 
previous  six  years,  soil  a  dark  loam  that  was  tc o 
wot  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  dry  season,  which 
had  been  drained  with  tile  ten  years  since.  Tlie 
pie«e  was  nianure<l  with  common  yard  manure, 
as  for  corn,  about  twenty  horse-loads  |)er  .tcre; 
then  plouglied  six  inches  deep  iu  May,  when 
ploughing  the  fk>ld  for  corn.  After  corn-plant- 
ing, aev^n  or  eight  loads  from  tite  liog-pen  were 
spread  9U  tlie  surface ;  tlien  cultivate<l  ami  fitted 
for  the  plduts,  which  were  set  about  tlie  middle 
of  Jun«,  oonststing  of  Early  Winningstadt,  Stone 
Ma99ii,  Flat  Dutch, and  Maiblehead  Manunoth. 
They  w^re  twice  lioed,  were  very  free  of  weeds, 
tlie  season  being  not  wet  w  ith  us  in  18G().  The 
crop  was  the  best  I  ever  raised,  and  cost  less  for 
labor  than  any  previous  crop,  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  result  of  its  being  sward  land,  and  the 
decomposed  liog  manure  on  tlie  surface. 

The  varieties  mentioned  are  all  good,  except 
the  I^[arbleliead  Mammoth ;  that  variety  is  too 


TuKKE  is  something  in  the  anangement  of 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  in  trai  ling  and 
pruning  vines — indeed  in  every  part  of  the  oc- 
cupation incident  to  the  cultivation  of  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  omlM^llisliinent  of  our  domi- 
cil — calculated  to  soften  the  feelings  and  improve 
the  heait.  The  hand  of  a  bountiful  I'rovidence 
is  always  o^ion,  and  the  laborer  is  abundantly 
rewarded.  Man  rises  to  the  true  dignity  of  his 
nature,  when  the  placid  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table kingd(im  fill  his  mind  with  grateful 
thoughts  of  their  Author;  a  discriniiiiating 
taste  for  rund  beauties  is  soon  created,  as  a 
fondne»s  for  them  naturally  e.\ist«  in  the  human 
heait;  ami  tlie  true  votaries  of  Flora  will  al- 
ways find  for  their  devotion,  a  healthful  influ- 
ence uix)ii  tliC  mind. 

We  never  lof^k  In'o  the  pretty  an-angements 
of  a  court-yard,  or  garden  cultivated  w  ilh  tuste, 
without  feelings  of  resjiect  which  other  estab- 
lishments do  not  cre:ite.  Some  rural  decora- 
tions about  the  jioor  man's  cottage  have  often 
made  the  wealthy  feel  ready  to  exchange  the 
bin  (leu  of  their  liches  for  the  quiet  happiness 
w  hich  they  fancy  is  enjoyed  there. 

Zen  ONI. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
The  Domestication  of  Forest  Trees. 

Having  sjioken  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  particularly  in  reference  to  its 
fruit,  it  has  occurred  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions relative  to  another  valuable  forest  tree — 
which  it  is  believed  niiglit  be  rendered  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  among  shade  trees  iu 
our  yards,  and  generally  alx>ut  the  premises 
where  shade  is  desirable. 

This  is  designated  by  the  genus,  as  the  Lirio- 
dendron  TulijiiJ'cra  (American  Tulip  Poplar). 

Perhaiis  there  are  few  if  any  trees  in  our 
American  forests  that  have  better  recommenda- 
tions for  shade.  It  has  a  fidl  averjige  of  growth, 
with  a  graivful  straiglltne^)8  of  iKidy.  Its  lieight 
is  somelliing  beyond  what  is  commonly  found 
w hen  grow ing  in  wtKidland,  but  it  may  be  well 
adapted  to  shade  about  otu-  buildings,  by  culti- 
vation. 

Tlie  tiee  is  descriix  d  as  of  "  rapiil  growth, 
soft  wootl,  with  leaves  heait-shaiied,  ovate,  and 
triangular  shape*'  (combined).  The  greatest 
curiosity  about  the  foliage  is  the  flower,  which 
resembles  tlie  tulip  iu  form,  and  is  considerably 
variegateil :  so  tluit  when  the  cujis  are  fully  ile- 
veloficd,  it  presents  a  beautiful  shade  tree. — 
There  are  no  trees  of  our  forests  that  are  so 
easily  propagate«l  therein.  It  is  futpiently  scat- 
tered over  wiiole  aci-es,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
ti-ee  from  which  tlie  seeds  from  its  tulips  are 
Ixirne  by  the  w  iiids  ;  and  w  here  tlie  growth  of 
the  timber  is  thick,  it  is  different  ftom  most 
other  trees,  spriiiglug  up,  in  not  licing  kept  down 
by  the  shade.    It  is  therefore  common  to  see  a 


ground  suited  for  slia«le,  we  can  scarcely  realiw 
the  fact  that  a  lx>autiful  tri^  of  our  native  for- 
ects  could  have  been  readily  cultivated,  that 
would  have  been  a  real  ornament  to  our  yards, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  rendering  the  most 
refteshing  shade. 

The  Dogbeiry,  or  Dog-wood,  is  the  name 
generally  given  to  some  species  of  trees  or  shrulis 
of  the  genus  C'onius.  In  this  latitude  it  never 
gi'ows  to  a  tiee  of  any  considerable  size — not 
exceeding  from  10  to  15  feet — with  ovate  leaves 
and  terminal  cymes  of  greenish-while.  One 
s|)ecies,  from  the  red  berry  which  it  bears,  is 
called  CornuH  sanffuinea. 

There  is  perhaps  no  shrub  or  tree  of  our  for- 
ests, which  is  more  improved  by  cultivation. 
This  is  more  especially  remarked  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flower,  w hich  under  any  circum- 
stances continues  a  long  time,  but  when  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  flower  is 
larger  and  of  a  purer  white.  Its  flowering,  also, 
is  much  more  abundant  than  when  grow  ing  in 
woods.  During  the  hist  season  there  was  one 
grow  ing  in  the  vidnity  of  Newtown,  liucks  Co. 
It  had  a  very  handsome,  round  top,  which  was 
some  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  for  a  number  of 
weeks  took  the  attention  of  iK?isons  jwissing  on 
the  road.  For  some  time  it  was  covered  with 
such  a  quantity  of  blossoms,  that  it  apiieaied  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  At  a  distance,  the  flowers 
predominating  so  much,  the  leaves  could  scarce- 
ly be  discerned. 

The  young  shrubs  being  found  more  or  less 
m  most  tinilxM*  land,  may  be  taken  up  and  set 
in  yards.  When  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  so  cheap,  as  above  named,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  obtaining  them,  to  add  to  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  our  dw  ellings.  W.  U.  J. 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co. 

■  ♦  ■   

MANGEL  WURZEL. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Novelties  for  the  Flower  Garden. 


Ashes,  Leached  and  Unleached. 


coarse  for  tlie  table,  and  w  ill  not  yield  more  than 
some  of  tlie  smaller  sorts  ix;r  acre,  if  as  much,  j  great  piofusicn  of  joung  trees  of  this  kind, 
It  Is  true,  tlie  smaller  sorts  would  require  more  ihriving  in  the  den-sest  forests.  ()(  coui-se  there 
plai«t8  per  acre,  liut  tliey  make  lieads  that  are  is  no  dilHcidty  iu  obtaining,  at  any  time,  any 
firmer,  and  will  keep  longer,  and  I  think  more  '  amount  of  them  for  transplanting. 


valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  in  case  of  an 
overstocked  market. 

The  past  season  I  tried  tlie  new  German  cal- 
bsge,  the  Filderkraut.    It  is  more  ci^niinl  than 


When  we  remember  w  ith  what  care  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  for  many  years,  was  cultivated  in 
our  yards,  and  that  fur  at  least  half  a  century 
tliat   Hhadelea^i   ejrotir   was    preuvnpying    tlie 


I  will  give  your  correspondent  J.  II.  S.,  of 
Linn  Co.,  Mo.,  my  exiieriencc  with  the  mangel 
wurzel. 

The  past  season  I  raised  510  bushels  from 
seventy  rods  of  land.  They  were  grown  upon 
ground  that  two  years  previously  had  lietui  high- 
ly manured  for  a  crop  of  cabliages,  ami  had  been 
cultivated  in  p Jtatoes  tbo  year  following. 

It  had  been  planted  three  times,  harrowed 
twice,  and  rolled  after  eacli  ploughing,  iH'foiv 
planting,  and  the  soil  was  in  excellent  condition. 

The  seed  was  sown  on  the  "24111  of  May,  in 
drills  eightwii  inches  apart.  Ow  ing  to  the  se- 
vere drought  prevailing  at  that  time,  but  few 
si-eils  germinated  until  near  the  middle  of  June, 
and  tiien  so  few  came  up,  that  not  more  than 
lialf  a  stand  was  obtained,  llereafler,  1  will 
place  the  drills  20  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and 
thin  llie  plants  to  one  foot  in  the  row. 

1  liave  liati  no  exiKMience  in  feeding  to  any- 
thing but  milch  cows,  and  find  that  by  feeding 
bran  once  jier  day,  and  mangel  once,  they  yield 
a  greater  [ler  cent,  of  milk  than  when  fWI  u|>on 
either  ctinlinually.  1  always  cho]>iM-d  them  fine, 
a  111  fetl  raw. 

As  a  fl«'sli  producing  vegetable,  the  carrot  is 
uiKloubtedly  sui^'rior  to  the  mangel,  but  the 
greater  yield  of  llie  latter,  ami  the  ea.s<»  with 
rthicli  it  was  harvested,  are  tvrtainly  jKHiits  in 
its  favor,  where  labor  and  land  aie  an  object. 

1  Ix^lieve  tlie  time  is  coming,  when  farmers 
will  raise  acres  of  root  crojw,  w  here  they  do  not 
now  cultivate  enough  for  family  use.  As  this 
lime  apjiroaches,  a  new  class  of  labor-saving 
machinery  will  liml  favor  witli  theni;  something 
to  sow  the  seed,  cultivate  and  harvest  tlie  crop, 
w  ill  be  a  prime  necessity.  A.  II. 

JackHonvlllc,  111. 

The  above,  from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  will  be 
fully  corroborated  by  every  one  w  ho  has  made  a 
fair  trial  of  feeding  roots.  There  is  probably  not 
much  practical  ditlerence  in  results  between 
fee«liiig  the  white  sugar  beet,  and  the  mangel 
wurzel,  but  we  have  sometimes  found  the  latter 
obj.>etionable  fioin  the  habit  of  growing  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length  out  of  the  ground..  In 
a  very  dry  and  hot  season,  so  much  imrfuce  is 
ex|H)sed  that  the  skin  becomes  almost  wilted, 
and  growth  is  nec(*ssarily  checked. 

C:^  Success  is  his  who  w  orks  hard  enough 
for  it. 


TiiK  new  plants  of  late  importations  and 
home  hybridization,  of  surpiussing  beauty  of 
blossom  and  foliage,  prepared  for  setting  out 
the  coming  season,  w  ill  decorate  the  flower  beds 
w  ith  greater  splendor  than  has  ever  been  seen 
heretofore.  We  have  visited  the  commercial 
gardens  of  Robert  Buist,  Henry  A.  Drekh, 
and  Thomas  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  insjiected  carefully  the  highly  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogues  of  Peter  IIendei:- 
soN,  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  IIenuerson  & 
Fleming,  and  Bliss  &  Son,  New  York  city, 
also  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  New  York,— 
from  all  of  which  we  make  the  following  memo- 
randum for  lovers  of  the  flower  garden  to  make 
choice  from. 

Of  the  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  there  are 
many  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  Dal- 
pliinum,  Paconia,  Diccntra,  Phlox,  Pentstemon, 
Iris,  «&c.,  to  which  we  may  add  Dahli:>s,  Roses, 
Lilies,  Gladiolus,  &c. 

Of  summer  heddiny  plant,%  the  varieties  of 
tlie.se  of  jierpetual  and  Ixuiutiful  blossoms,  aie 
almost  countless — consisting  of  Carnation  ami 
Picotee  Pinks,  green-leaved  Pinks,  Fuschsia, 
Geraniums,  Verliena,  Petunia,  Drummond 
Phlox,  Ileliotropium,  Lantana,  Antirrliiiium, 
&c.  &c. 

Of  ornamental  leaved  plants,  many  vatieties 
of  the  following  genera:  Achyranthus,  Alter- 
nanlhera,  B<isella  variegata,  Caladium,  Centau- 
rea,  Ceneraria,  Coleus,  Graphaliuni,  Maranta, 
Peristorphe,  Abutilon  Thonipsoniana,  Palm, 
Hydrangea  Ilortensis  vari^ata,  Panicum  varie- 
gata, &c. 

The  above  are  only  a  sample  of  the  many 
choice  beauties.  R.  BfiST's  new  collection  of 
Caladiums,  &c.,  are  very  flne.  U.  A.  Dreeh 
has  la'ely  iiniioited  a  new  class  of  pei-petual 
blooming  Pelargoniums,  of  surpassing  beauty. 
They  are  of  Bavarian  origin. — (Pelargoniums 
are  well  known  as  the  "fancy  geraniums," 
which  are  so  highly  prized  for  the  beautiful 
variegations  of  their  blooms— which  heretofore 
only  lasted  through  May  and  June.)— This  new- 
class  from  Bavaria  blooms  the  whole  season. — 
Tiios.  J.  Mackenzie  surpasses  all  his  coteni- 
(Knaries  with  Camellia  Jap<^>uicas — and  for  Co- 
leus and  Geraniums  he  is  equal  to  any.  Peter 
Henderson,  of  Bergen,  N.  J.,  has  that  match- 
less pink,  "Sarah  Howard,"  and  the  rose  "Gem 
of  the  Prairies,"  a  most  splendid  and  fragrant 
rose.  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  seems  to 
extvl  in  the  Phlox  Drumniondii,  so  well  known 
and  generally  planted ;  but  it  is  in  the  new  va- 
rieties w  here  the  excellencies  lie. 

Other  commercial  gartleneis  will  no  doubt 
have  many  new  and  choice  varieties  of  great 
lieauty,  not  yet  si'en.  The  readers  of  the  Prac- 
tical Farmer  had  lielter  send  for  the  catalogues 
of  nui-serymen  and  florists;— those  highly  illus- 
trated have  to  be  paiil  for,  besides  tlie  postjige. 
Our  I'hiladelphia  Arms  send  their  catalogues  for 
the  price  of  mailing.  P.  Henderson,  Bergen, 
N.  J.,  and  Bi.i.s.s  &  Son,  New  York,  charge  25 
cents  for  ilieir  catalogues;  and  J.  Vick,  Roches 
ter,  charges  10  cents  for  his. 

I  have  been  a  gardener  for  forty  3ears,  and 
never  saw  such  beautiful  verbenas,  petunia.«, 
hardy  phlox,  and  iieiitstemons,  gladiolus  and 
lilies,  as  1  saw  upon  the  commercial  grounds  of 
II.  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  last  year. 

Orserver. 


CiTi.TiVATioN  OF  Fi.owEiis.— Tliere  is  no 
occupation  so  conducive  to  health,  so  delightful 
in  it*'lf,  so  satisfactory  in  its  immediate  results, 
and  so  encouraging  to  tlie  growth  of  all  the  finer 
sensibilities,  as  the  outdoor  culture  of  flowers. 
Every  woman,  whatever  her  other  employments, 
shonltl  try  to  s|iare  lime  for  its  indulgeiav,  at 
least  to  some  degree.  Those  w  ho  fancy  tliey  have 
little  taste  for  flowers,  will  find  by  fosteiiiig  it, 
that  little  will  grow  iu  them  until  it  bills  fair  to 
bec«)ine  a  piission. — Ax. 


Wood  ashes  have  been  recognized  and  used 
as  a  manurial  agent  by  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
civilized  and  semi-civilized  nations  tli.it  have 
ever  existed  on  earth.    The  Roman  farmers  in 
the  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  wen! 
ill  the  habit  of  burning  the  stubble  of  their  grain 
fields  and  using  the  ash  to  enrich  succeeding 
crops;  and  that  stern  old  husbandman,  Cato, 
recommends  the  burning  of  twigs  and  blanches 
of  trees,  and  spreading  the  ash  iqion  the  lands. 
Tlie  Indians  of  tliis  country  and  of  South  Ame- 
rica were  led  by  observation  to  know  the  value 
of  ashes,  and  often  burned  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  the  corn  plant  to  improve  the  soil.     There 
has  never  been  a  time,  however,  when  a  higher 
value  was  placed  upon  ashes  than  the  present, 
and   this  estimate  is  by   no  means  an  exag- 
gerated one.     Inquiries  are  frequently  made  re- 
garding the  comparative  value  of  leached  and 
unleached  ashes;  ami  in  order  to  answer  them, 
let  us  consi<ler  the  nature  or  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  two  heaps  as  we  find  them  at  the 
soaji-boilei's.    In  one  bin  are  the  dry,  fresh  vvocmI 
ashes;  iu  another  the  wet,  lixiviated  mass  as 
thrown  from  the  leach  tubs.    If  the  former  are 
like  the  aslies  produced  in  our  own  dwelling, 
by  burning  in  the  oi>en   fire-place   oak,  pine, 
hickory,  birch,  and  maple  woods,  a  bushel  w  ill 
weigh  about  50  pounds,  six  and  tliree-fourtlis 
pounds  of  which  are  soluble  in  warm  water. — 
Of  the  soluble  constituents  there  are  a  litttle 
more  than  4  J  pounds  of  potash  and  soda,  the 
remaintler  being  the  sulphuric,   muriatic,  and 
carbonic  acids  with  which  the  alkalies  are  com- 
bined.     Forty-three   pounds  are   insoluble  iu 
water,  and  consist  of 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Phospliate  "      " 

Carbonate  of  magnesLi 

Silicate  of  lime 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 

It  is  the  work  of  the  soap  boiler  to  remove 
from  ashes  that  which  is  soluble  in  water,  which 
is  accomplisheil  iu  the  leach  tub,  and  this  is  all 
llie  cliange  they  undergo  iu  his  establishment. 
The  ashes  go  in  dry,  holding  tlie  soluble  and  in- 
soluble suljsUnces ;  they  come  out  wet,  dein  ived 
of  (}J  pounds  of  poUsh  and  soda.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  about  one  pound  of  quick 
lime  is  added  to  each  bushel  of  aslies  in  the 
leach,  to  render  the  lye  caustic.  This  adds  one 
pound  more  of  lime  to  the  insoluble  residuum,  or 
the  leached  ashes,  making  it  weigh,  if  it  was  fi-ee 
from  water,  44  jwunds.  In  leaching,  the  ashes 
do  not  change  much  in  bulk,  but  they  are  largely 
increased  in  weight  from  the  contained  water. 

Now,  what  is  the  commercial  value  of  the 
ashes  before  and  after  they  pass  through  tlie 
soap-maker's  hands?    In  the  dry  state  the 
4i  lbs.  of  potash  and  sotla  are  worth  6  cts. 

per  lb 27  cts. 

Otlier  soluble  constituents 3  »« 

32  lbs.  carbonate  of  lime 3   •« 

3  lbs.  phosphate  "     "     Q  «« 

3  lbs.  silicate        "     "     q  u 

Iron  and  manganese o  " 


70  cents  woith  of  piwlucts  the  fii-st  year.  The 
potash  and  smia  coniliined  as  they  are  in  ashes, 
in  the  fonn  of  carbonates,  suliihates,  and  sili- 
cates, are  in  precisely  the  right  condition  to  be 
readily  assimilated,  and  also  to  aid  iu  rendering 
assimilable  many  impoitaut  constituents  of  the 
soil. 

Tie  leached  ashes  also  are  worth  more  to  the 
farmer  than  {)  cents  the  bushel.  Relatively  tliey 
are  woith  more  for  soil  employ imMit  than  the 
unleached,  i-egard  being  had  to  the  commercial 
value  of  the  substances  when  separated.  A  good 
honest  bushel  of  moist  leached  ashes  will  give 
returns  tlie  first  year  of  the  value  of  15  or  20 
cents ;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  decomposing 
influence  ujion  the  insoluble  coiislitueuts  of  the 
soil  of  the  silicates,  etc.,  remaining  in  the  mass, 


their  influence  extends  outside  of  themselves,    clearing  oft'  pine  an«l  other  soft  wocids,  we  find 


and  continues  for  a  long  time.  A  pound  of 
phosphate  of  lime  found  in  ashes  is  worth  more 
thm  a  pound  of  l>one  dust,  as  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  readily  taken  up  by  plants.  The  carbonate 
of  lime,  we  aie  inclined  to  think,  is  worth  more 
than  chalk  or  the  same  agent  in  other  forms, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  once  jiassed  through  plant 
structures. 

The  estimates  here  presented  are  only  rough 
ones,  but  they  are  sulliciently  exact  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  learning  the  value  of  leachCd  and  un- 
leached wood  ashes.  We  have  exiicrimented 
considerably  with  ashes  in  both  forms,  u{X)n 
S(Ml3  Of  various  kinds,  and  what  we  have  here 
stated  is  the  result  of  our  practical  experience. 
— Jioston  Journal  of  I'hemislry. 


them  succeeded  by  oak  and  other  hard  woods. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  time  for  the  natural 
change  has  not  come,  the  original  growth  will 
overcome  the  new  and  succeeding  growth,  and 
for  a  short  time  hold  its  ow  n,  but  sel  !om  makes 
much  headway,  and  finally  gives  way  to  the 
universal  law  of  nature.  A. 


.32  11)8. 
.  3    " 
.  4    «« 
.  3     " 
,   1     •« 


3»  cts. 

This  estimate,  which  is  a  fair  one,  gives  a 
value  per  busliel  of  39  cent.s,  that  is,  tlie  sul>- 
stances  found  in  a  bushel  of  good  sound  wood 
ashes  ai«  worth  in  the  market  that  sum  at  the 
present  time.  By  leaching  the  aslies,  .30  cents 
of  tlie  commercial  value  is  removed  and  con- 
veited  Into  soap ;  this  leaves  U  cents  as  the  value 
of  the  constituents  «.f  a  bushel  of  leachcil  ashes. 
Tlie  silicate  of  lime  and  the  metals  parliciilaily 
have  no  market  value,  and  are  not  consiilered. 

Wliat  is  the  agricultural  value  of  the  tw«» 
forms  of  fertilizers  ?  Tlie  ashes  holding  all  their 
normal  constituents  are  worth  more  Jipjlietl  to 
soils  than  for  otlier  uses  w  hen  separated,  dollars 
and  cenU  being  considered.  A  bushel  judicious- 
ly employed  will  return  in  most  seasons  (10  or 


"♦^Ujoroei. 


r>OYElVlVE    BOXJSSOCK. 


Tree  vigorous,  an  early  and  productive  bear- 
er. Fruit  varying  In  form,  oliovate  Inclining  to 
conic,  large  specimens  oblate.  Skin  rough,  deep 
yellow,  netted  an<l  clouded  with  russet,  w  ith  a 
warm  cheek.    Stalk  rather  short  and  stout,  in- 


serted in  a  round  cavity.  Calyx  open,  basin 
shallow.  Flesh  buttery,  juicy,  melting,  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  excellent.  Septeml)er  and  Octo- 
ber.— Downing. 


For  tlic  Practical  Farmer. 

The  Connection  between  Plants  and  the 
Soil  upon  which  They  Grow. 

That  tliere  is  a  peculiar  connection  between 
certain  |Jai1ts  and  certain  soils,  no  oliserviiig 
farmer  w  ill  deny — yet  but  few  seem  to  realize 
tlie  certainty  of  this  counectiun.  In  a  state  of 
nature  we  almost  invariably  find  certain  classes 
of  soils  occupied  with  certain  orders  of  plants 
and  trees,  w  hicli  seem  natural  to  tliese  pecidiar 
soils. 

On  the  salt  plains  of  Rus.sia  and  Ilungaiy 
various  salt  loving  |ilants  are  found,  and  without 
clianging  tlie  natural  condition  « f  the  soil,  it  is 
almost  useli'HS  to  plant  other  crops.  In  some 
|>art8  of  tliese  plains  these  pliinis  are  dried  and 
buried  for  tlie  8<nla  which  their  ash  contains. — 
When  this  operation  is  rejteated  f<;r  several  years, 
the  salt  is  gradually  extracted  from  the  soils, 
and  the  daisy  and  kindred  plants  come  in  natu- 
rally. Tlie  saline  constituents  of  tlie  soil  may 
also  be  exhausted  by  draining.     In  this  case  the 


salt  is  either  removed  with  the  surplus  water  or 
carried  into  the  lower  stratum  of  soil.  In  re- 
claiming these  salt  plains,  as  sofui  as  the  natural 
pro<luct3  of  the  soil  cease  grow  ing,  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  daisy,  w  hich  in  turn  is  followed 
by  white  clover  and  other  nutritive  grasses, 
sliowing  that  these  last  must  at  some  time  have 
flourished  tliere. 

We  are  not  comjielled  to  go  so  far  for  our 
illustration,  for  we  can  see  them  alt  around  ns. 
In  limestone  distiids  In  Chester  county,  where 
ever  we  find  springs  gushing  out  of  tlie  lime- 
stone rock,  we  find  the  limits  of  the  spring  co- 
vered with  the  water-ci-ess.  From  these  facts 
the  law,  tliat  natural  vegetation  is  entirely  de- 
liendent  u|K>n  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
soil,  has  lieen  framed.  It  is  also  a  well  known 
fact,  that  any  certain  class  of  ]ilants  will  exhaust 
the  soil  of  their  ]iecnliar  fcnxl,  and  thus  by  a 
chemical  change  of  the  soil,  will  fit  it  for  some 
otlH'r  class  which  will  naturally  succeed  tliem. 
— This  we  see  verified  In  our  forests — for  on 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Harnessing  Horses  Correctly. 

BY   8ERENO  EDWARDS  TODD. 

When  harnessed  correctly,  a  strong  horse  is  a 
powerftil  animal ;  but  by  an   imperfect  adjust- 
ment of  the  gearing,   many  strong  teams  are 
shorn  of  half  their  strength;   and  many  are 
often   worried  more  by  an  improper  fit  of  the 
Ihirness,  or  by  a  decidedly  bad  att.ichment  to 
the  vehicle  they  are  drawing,  than  by  all  the 
service  they  perform.     But  few  teamsters  have 
ever  been  taught  how  to  harness  a  horse  correct- 
ly ;  and  fewer  still  have  learned  that  tliere  is  a 
right  way  and  a  w  rong  way  to  hitch  a  team  to  a 
carriage.     When  a  harness  is  taken  from  the 
shop,  every  part  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
horse  that  is  to  wear  it.     The  back-band  should 
be  let  out  or  buckled  up,  until  it  will  lie  neither 
too  long  nor  Uki  short  w  hen  the  animal  is  draw- 
ing a  load.     Many  a  good  horse  has  had  a  large 
sore  made  on  his  back  simply  lx>cai)se  the  back- 
band  of  the  harness  was  buckled  up  too  far. — 
The  breeching  should  also  be  adjusted  properly, 
so  that  the  horse  w  ill  not  seem  like  a  man  in  a 
boy's  cocit,  nor  like  a  colt  wearing  the  harness  of 
a  full-grown  horse.     The  collar  should  fit  as 
neatly  to  the  animal's  neck  as  an  easy  pair  of 
shoes  set  on  one's  feet.     The  collar  should  never 
be  so  long  that  a  man  can  thrust  his  arm  easily 
between  the  neck  of  the  aiiimul  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  collar.    Many  horses — especially  old 
ones— when  thin  in  flesh,  require  collars  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  put  over  the  heads  of  the 
horses  that  wear  them.     It  is  of  eminent  im- 
jKirtance  tliat  the  proprietors  of  teams  should 
see  to  such  minor  points ;  and  provide  odlars 
that  are  oiicn   at  the   top  or  bottom.     Every 
horse  should  li.ive  his  own  collar  and  harness, 
as  much  as  every  man  his  own  boots  and  coat. 
The  lines  are  often  a«yusted  in  such  a  manner, 
that  tlie  heads  of  both  horses  are  hauled  away 
from  each  other  so  far  that  the  team   cannot 
travel  easily.    At  other  times  their  heads  are 
draw  n  too  far  inward,  toward  each  other.     The 
lines  should  be  adjusted  so  that  tlie  heads  may  be 
held  just  as  far  aitait  as  the  length  of  tlie  double 
whlffle-tree.      When  a  team  is  attached  to  a 
carrL-ige,  or  lumber  wagon,  the  breast-straps, 
stay-chalus  or  neck-yoke  should  be  so  adjusted 
tliat  the  pole  or  tongue  cannot  strike  either 
horse.     The  tongue  is  often  allowed  to  have  so 
much  play,  tliat  it  wliangs  the  arms  or  shonldei-s 
of  tiie  team  w  ith  terrible  force,  when  the  vehi- 
cle b  being  drawn  over  rough  ways.    The  iiei-k- 
yoke  stra]>s,  or  tongue-i-hains,  should  be  drawn 
up  so  as  to  elevate  tlie  tongue  between  the 
slMiulders,  where  tlie  lateral  jerking  or  thrusting 
w  ill  be  received  by  the  gearing  on  tlie  necks  of 
the  animals,  ratlier  than  against  the  unprotected 
arms  or  shoulders  of  tlie  team. 

GET  LEATHER  BITS. 


Ore  of  the  most  cruel  things  done,  is  putting 
hard,  frozen  iron  bits  into  a  lioise's  mouth.  It 
is  not  only  iiainful,  but  a  dangerous  act.  Thus 
a  horse's  mouth  becomes  frozen  by  the  cold  Iron 
several  times  a  day  put  into  it;  each  time  caus- 
ing tliese  freezings  to  go  deeper  and  deeper,  to 
end  at  last  in  extensive  ulceration.  Thinking 
ami  humane  people  avoid  this  by  first  w  arming, 
the  bits ;  but  this  is  much  trouble,  and  some- 
times imiKWsible,  as  In  night  work,  like  staging 
and  physcian's  work.  Now  all  this  is  avoided 
by  getting  leather  bits  so  made  that  no  metal 
substance  can  touch  the  flesh.  Don't  fail  to  try 
it.— Chillicnthe  Trihune. 
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For  the  Practical  Ktirmer. 
FARMINQ,   A  8CIBNCB. 

It  is  €i  very  common  opinion,  and  not  con- 
fnicd  to  tl)e  ignorant,  tlmt  vci-j'  little  skill  is  re- 
qiiiittd  by  tlu;  tuiiiier.  Every  one  admits  that 
tlie  tiiilor,  tlie  cobbler  and  the  blaeksmitli  must 
possess  lK>th  skill  and  inU'lligence,  to  njjister  the 
niceties  of  their  several  callings;  but  the  tiller 
of  mother  e«irth  is  generiilly  regarded  iis  a  mere 
flod-eoni|)fller,  and  left  to  contend  with  the 
elemental  fora-s  as  Iw^t  he  may.  Men  of  sci- 
ence, iMiwever,  do  not  share  in  this  vulgar  pre- 
judice; tliey  know  that  the  farmer  is  braught 
face  to  face  with  the  great  plienomena  of  na- 
ture ;  and  tliougli  he  may  not  be  very  learned 
in  tlie  llicories  concerning  them,  yet  he  has  jiosi- 
tlve  knowledge  of  tlieir  practical  eflects  on  his 
fields  and  cpi»i»s.  Tlie  fanner  is  placed  in  the 
ivwition  to  become  a  true  practical  philosopher ; 
and  pcrha[>s  there  is  n<it  a  day  jklsscs  l>ut  iie  is 
called  upon  by  imperious  necessity  to  study 
wl»otl»er  tlie  work  he  has  on  hand  is  favored  or 
not  by  the  slate  of  the  skies.  The  fanner  is  an 
observer  of  the  eirecls  produced  by  rain,  by  <iew, 
by  sunliglit,  by  cloud,  by  wind,  by  frost,  by 
snow,  and  liy  the  raging  storm. 

Scientilic  training,  without  doubt,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  in  giving  system  and  direc- 
tion Ui  his  ol)s<?rvatioiis,  as  it  widens  his  knowl- 
edge, sliows  tlie  relation  between  things  appa- 
rently tlissimilar,  and  makes  him  more  alive  to 
the  minutest  oiierations  of  nature  on  his  daily 
work. 

Tlie  farmer  in  these  modern  days  is  immense- 
ly aided  by  sticli  a  journal  as  the  "  Practical 
Farmer."  In  these  he  finds  the  latest  knowl- 
edge on  every  branch  of  his  lalxirs.  They  bring 
to  him  vast  exi)eriences  anpiired  under  the  most 
dithcult  conditions :  The  English,  the  Belgian, 
tlie  German,  and  even  the  i-emote  Jaitan  and 
Chinese  cultivators  show  him  their  most  ini- 
proveil  methods.  The  raising  of  stock,  so  im- 
portant to  the  agriculturist,  receives  from  the 
"  Practical  Fanm«r,"  for  instance,  si»ace  equal  to 
its  imiK>rtance.  This  alone  makes  a  journal  as 
indis|N'nsable  to  a  farmer  who  would  be  up  to 
tlie  times,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  a  cart.  Be- 
sides, he  learns  from  tlM;  journals  tlie  inventions 
of  new  agricultural  im|>lements,  and  tlie  ini- 
provonients  of  the  old. 

A  new  era  has  commenced  to  the  intelligent 
fanner,  and  tlie  general  public  look  to  him,  not 
only  for  tlie  products,  of  his  industry,  but  for 
knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  manly  and  lieneticeiit  art. 

Thos.  IIl'uues. 
Buck!  Co.,  I'a. 


For  tlie  PrartiralFarinor. 
HOW  DO  DRAINS  OPERATE? 


Aptbb  conversation  with  various  practical 
farmers,  I  am  satistic<l  tliat  many  of  tliem  do 
uot  fully  nnilerstand  tlie  correct  tlieory  of  tlie 
action  of  drains.  To  llK»e  wIk)  do  not  give  tlie 
matter  tlM'ir  careful  attention,  it  w  ill  seem  a  very 
fiimple  matter  to  undcrstan<i  liow,  wlien  it  rains, 
or  wlien  from  some  otlier  cause  water  accumu- 
lates in  the  soil,  it  slionid  escape  by  sinking 
dotrn  into  a  well  made  drain ;  but  just  liere  is 
w  liere  a  mistake  is  made,  for  tlic  water  does  not 


In  case  of  a  heavy  rain  the  water  will  sink 
down  until  it  reaches  this  water  tabic,  which, 
from  tlie  accumulation  of  water,  will  gradually 
rise  until  (in  the  absence  of  drains)  it  finds  a 
natural  outlet.  The  amount  of  damage  done 
to  the  farmer  will,  of  course,  deiiend  uix>n  the 
height  of  this  outlet;  in  simie  cases  it  is  so  high 
as  to  overflow  the  suiface,  and  in  othere  will  not 
reach  the  surface,  but  still  is  high  enough  to  do 
damage  lo  the  gmwing  crojis. 

To  explain  more  clearly  my  meaning.— Sup- 
pose a  bari\;l  (water-tight)  to  l>e  filled  with  com- 
mon soil,  and  small  oiienings  made  at  diHiuent 
heights  along  its  si(k« ;  now  supiM)sc  water  to  l>e 
IK)ured  so  slowly  ui^n  the  surface  of  this  soil 
that  it  will  be  aljsorbed  as  fast  as  it  is  jioured 
ill, — the  earth  will  reach  a  jK)int  of  saturation 
at  which  it  will  hold  no  more  water,  and  it  will 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  If  the 
addition  of  water  is  continued,  the  artificial 
jr((/er  luhle  will  ris?,  and  the  suii)lus  water  will 
pass  oil"  at  the  lowettt  oiiening;  if  the  water  is 
added  fiister  than  one  opening  can  carry  it  off, 
it  will  rise  to  the  next  above,  and  in  this  way 
will,  if  the  water  is  added  fast  enough,  overflow 
the  top  of  the  inirrel.  In  all  cases  the  surplus 
water  will  ruh.c  to  the  lowest  oiieiiing,  and  uot 
fall  to  and  oscaiie  by  the  upper  one. 

This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  with  a  drain. 
As  soon  as  the  drain  is  oiiened  it  lowers  the 
water  table  to  its  own  level,  and  if  the  water 
do<»  not  come  in  faster  than  tlie  drain  can  carry 
it  ofl,  will  hold  it  there. 

In  one  case  I  was  told  by  a  practical  farmer, 
who  had  drains  in  successful  ojx>ration,  that  this 
idea  was  not  correct,  for  if  it  was,  one  diain 
would  lower  tlie  water  table  on  an  acre  of 
gioiind,  and  shoiihl  prove  sufficient  lo  drain  it 
projierly.  But  in  the  cajiillary  attraction  of 
the  soil,  this  objection  would  hold  good.  Dif- 
ferent soils  i)oss«>ss  tlie  power  of  holding  water 
in  ditlerent  degrees,  and  lience  no  rule  for 
s|Ku-ing  drains  will  hold  good ;  they  may  be,  and 
often  are,  so  far  ajiart  that  tlie  capillary  atlrac- 
lion  of  the  soil  entirely  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  the  water  to  seek  the  level  of  the  drain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  where  the  drains  are  Ujo  far 
aiJiirt,  that  the  water  table  is  not  level,  but  raises 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  surface — midway  between 
the  drains,  but  over  tliem  falls  to  their  level. 

This  line  of  saturation  is  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion of  nature,  wliereby  moisture  is  furnished 
just  as  it  is  needed  and  in  projier  quantities, 
provided  it  is  at  the  projier  distance  from  the 
suiface.  If  this  point  is  too  far  from  the  sur- 
face, tlic  jKiwer  of  capillary  attraction  will  lie 
overcome  by  tlie  weight  of  the  water — and  if 
too  near  the  surface,  the  crop  will  lie  injured  by 
its  roots  coming  in  contact  with  the  water. 

From  what  I  have  already  written,  we  may 
see  why  drained  land  is  so  much  less  liable  to 
"  wash  "  than  that  which  is  undrained — for  the 
water  having  a  free  jiassage  through  the  soil  to 
llie  level  of  the  water  table,  will  pass  off  in  the 
drain,  instead  of  over  the  surface  of  tlie  soil. 

OusKlCVKIt. 


THE   COST  OF  FENCES. 


Wk  commend  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  our  farmers.  Fencing  is  one  of  Ihe  constant 
come  into  tlie  drain  from  tlie  top,  but  from  tlie  I  ^"^^^  '»  *'•«  P"'"^  "^  ^'"^  '«""•  ^^age  orange 
bottom  of  tlie  drain ;  or.  In  otlier  words,  tlie  *"•"■  o^^^ide  lines,  and  the  soiling  system  once  iii- 
sundiui  water  comes  i/j)  into  tlie  drain,  and  not    troduce.l,  superseding  many  inside  fences,  will 


be  found  very  profitable  substitutes  for  ordinary 
fences. — 


down  into  it. 

In  all  low  lands  tliere  is  a  point  at  which  tlie 
soil  remains  saluraled  with  water,  and  tlie  dl»-  "A  writer  in  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Report 
tance  of  this  point  from  tlie  surface  will  of  for  1804  says:  'The  fences  of  tlie  United 
coin-se  vary  with  tlie  facility  offered  for  tlie  dis- '  Suites  have  cost  more  than  the  houses,  cities  in- 
chari^e  of  tlie  8ur|>lus  water.  Wliere  this  point  i  eluded;  more  than  shiiis,  lioals  and  vessels  of 
is  so  near  tlie  surface  aa  to  affect  tlie  roots  of  tlie  every  description,  which  sail  the  ocean,  lakes 
farmer's  crops,  drains  are  needed  and  should  be  and  rivers;  more  than  our  manufactories,  of  all 
used,  in  order  t4)  keep  this  line  of  saturation  on  kinds,  with  their  machinery  ;  more  than  any 
a  level  with  their  bottoms.     In  order  to  simplify  i  one  class  of  property,  aside  from  real  estate,  ex- 


tlie  matter,  this  line  of  saluralion  has  been  styled 
tlie  tcater  table. 


cept  it  may  be,  tlie  railroads  of  our  country.' — 
This  may  seem  like  an  exaggerated  statoment, 


but  a  little  estimate  will  show  that  it  is  not  so 
extravagant  as  would  at  fiist  apjiear. 

"  The  first  cost  of  the  fences  of  New  Yoik 
.State  was  between  one  hundred  and  oiiehundre<l 
and  fifty  million  dollare.  KoniNSOX  gives  it  as 
$144,000,(XK).  Assuming  this  to  l)e  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  estimaling  the  fii-st  ccist  of 
fences  of  other  States  on  the  same  basis,  we 
have,  as  the  total  firet  exjiense  of  the  fences  of 
the  whole  cfjuntry,  the  vast  sum  of  $1,29(5,- 
000,000, 

"  This  requires  to  be  renewed  once  In  ten 
years,  giving  $120,000,000  as  the  annual  cf>st,  to 
which  should  be  added,  however,  at  least  half  as 
much  more  for  reiiaii-s,  making  the  aggregate  of 
$194,400,000  as  the  annual  national  exjjense— a 
sum,  wc  believe,  Ik;Iow  the  actual  figures,  yet 
quite  beyond  a^mprehension.  Nicholas  Bid- 
DLK  estimated  that  the  '  feiictvtax '  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  ten  million  dollars  a  year.  General 
J.\MKH  T.  WoKTHiNOTON,  of  Ohio,  says  that 
there  are  18,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  in- 
closed with  45,(KX)  miles  of  fences,  at  a  prime 
cf)st  of  $ll.'i,000,(X)0,  and  a  yearly  exiiense  for 
repairs,  etc.,  of  $7,080,000. 

"  If  roadside  and  boundary  fences  can  lie  dis- 
pensed with,  half  the  cost  of  fencing  will  lie 
saved.  That  cost  is  now  an  annual  tax  of  SL-W 
on  every  acre  of  improved  land  in  the  United 
Stales — the  '  fence-tax '  being  twicxi  or  thrice  as 
great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  State  and  local 
taxes  combined. 

"  Why  can  not  a  large  poition  of  this  outlay 
be  saved  for  some  profitable  invest ment  ?  Every 
dollar  rescued  from  fences  may  be  added  to  pro- 
ductive wealth.  Fences  are  dead  capital ;  they 
pay  no  interest,  and  are  a  constant  drain  upon 
the  pocket.  As  Mr.  Gkkkley  says:  ♦  We  i^i- 
son  our  land  with  fences ;  they  are  a  shelter  for 
weeds,  as  well  as  a  vast  and  useless  expense. 
The  indirect  waste  which  they  inflict  is  almost 
as  great  as  their  direct  cost.  A  Virginia  zigzag 
fence  occupies  five  acres  for  every  hundred  en- 
closed, thus  imposing  five  per  cent,  tax  on  the 
market  value  of  tlie  soil — a  tax  that  would  Ije 
felt  to  be  oppressive  if  it  were  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt  instead  of  to  shelter  a 
growth  of  weeds.' 

"  Shall  we  fence  stock  out  or  in  ?  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  tliat  our  people  now  exjiend  four  times  as 
much  money  to  fence  Mtock  out  as  woidd  be  re- 
quired to  fence  it  in.  Our  present  custom, 
which  commands  universal  fencing,  is  the  worst 
blinider  the  practical  American  ixxtpleever  made. 
Enterprising  a!id  original  in  many  matters,  they 
are  here  following  slavishly,  generation  after 
generation,  the  habit  of  the  earliest  English 
colonies — following  it,  though  very  expensive 
and  inconvenient,  l)ecause  it  is  '  the  go<Kl  old 
way.'  EurojK  has  learned  a  more  rational 
method.  There  are  ten  times  as  many  fences 
in  Illinois  as  in  Crermany  ;  and  Dutchess  county, 
in  New  York,  has  more  than  all  France.  In 
France,  Gennany,  and  Holland  farmers  hold 

their  lands  in  common,  with  only  narrow  patlis 
between. 

"  The  continental  system  of  having  few  or  no 
fences  is  evidently  the  best ;  and  even  exclusive 
England  is  slowly  adopting  it.  America  will 
inevitably  follow  ;  for  economy,  taste,  thorough 
tillage,  fair  play,  and  good  sense  command  it, 
and  the  time  will  come,  before  many  years, 
when  the  absence  of  faiiu  fences  will  be  a  sign 
of  progressive  culture. 

"  The  immense  cost  of  sustaining  fences ;  the 
Inconvenience  of  having  them  always  in  the 
way  of  thorough  tillage,  and  of  easy  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  premises;  tlie  im|iassible  snow- 
drifbi  accumulated  by  them ;  the  shelter  tliey 
atlbrd  to  weeds  and  briars ;  the  protection  they 
afford  to  many  of  the  worst  animal  pests  of  the 
farm,  and  their  unsightly  apiM>arancc  generally 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  receptacle  of 
stone  heaps,  piles  of  brush  and  dead  trees,  I)  say 
nothing  of  tlie  countless  acres  rendered  worse 
than   useless   by  their  oecnpanoj',  would  seem 


suflicient  reasons  for  disposing  of  fences  where 
ever  not  indis|x>n8able  forpurjioses  of  pasturing. 
— People's  Journal. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Why  Lime  should  be  Kept  Near  the 
Surface. 


LiMK  should  as  much  as  possible  be  retained 
near  the  surface,  from  the  fact  that  its  l)enefici:il 
action  is  dciiwndent  uiwii  certain  conditions, 
which,  although  they  may  to  a  small  extent  be 
fulfilled  to  a  greater  depth,  are  only  in  their  best 
condition  near  the  surface. 

Caustic  lime  will,  in  the  absence  of  air  and 
moisture,  preserve  for  an  indefinite  time  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  matter.  "  If  straw  or  long 
dung  be  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  it  will  be  pre- 
served :"  (MoUTON  on  Soils,  od  edition,  p.  181.) 
"Sir  II.  Daw's  theory,  that  lime  dissolves 
vegetable  matter,  is  given  up — in  fact  it  hardens 
vegetable  matter:"  (Royal  AgriculluralJournal, 
vol.  a,  p.  212.) 

That  is,  lime  when  in  conjunction  with  mois- 
ture alone,  will  preserve  vegetable  matter. — 
That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  those  who  have 
seen  sjieai-s  of  grass  taken  from  the  mortar  </f 
old  buildings  in  as  green  a  state  as  when  first 
mixed  with  the  lime  and  water.  It  is  only  when 
in  conjunction  with  air  and  moisture  both,  that 
lime  will  decompose  vegetable  matter.  When 
buried  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  it  ol)- 
tains  the  assistance  of  sufficient  moisture,  but  is 
deprived  of  sufficient  air  to  produce  the  best 
results.  B. 

FATTENING  CATTLE. 


The  age  at  which  callle  can  be  profitably  fat- 
tened will  deiiend  much  upon  their  breeding, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 
Steers  or  iK'ifei-s,  having  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  Short-Horn  or  Hereford  blood  in  them, 
and  that  have  been  keiit  in  a  thritly  growing 
condition  from  calf-hood,  are  usually  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  put  up  to  fatten,  when  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  months  old.    Pure  bred  ani- 
mals of  Short-Horn  or  Hereford  blood  may  lie 
profitably  fattened  at  an  earlier  age.     \  cross  of 
one-half  to  three-quaitere  Devon  blood  or  com- 
mon stock,  makes  an  animal  that  can  go  ip.to 
the  stalls  at  two  years  old,  if  it  has  been  kept 
in  good  growing  condition.     Common  native 
cattle  can  rarely  be  profitably  fed  for  the  butcher 
till  they  are  four  years  old.    If  cattle  are  put  up 
to  fatten  before  tlieir  growth  has  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, so  as  to  bring  tliem  near  their  full  capa- 
city of  laying  up  substance,  much  of  the  food 
given  them,  instead  of  going  to  make  them  fat, 
will  be  wasted  in  adding  lione  and  muscle,  which 
could  have  been  obtained  more  clieaply  by  giv- 
ing them  time  to  complete  their  development  on 
onlinary  keep.    Besides,  the  effort  to  fatten  an 
animal,  when  in  an  immature  state,  can  only 
result  in  producing  meat  of  a  very  infenor  qua- 
lity, and  commanding  a  much  less  price  than  if 
the  same  animal  had  been  kept  on  l«>nger  until 
its  frame  liad  become  solid  and  well  knit  to- 
getlier,  its  muscles  developed  to  their  full  ca|)a- 
city,  and  its  stomach  ca|iable  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  a  larger  amount  of  foo<l  than  is 
actually  nnpiiretl  to  sustain  the  ordinary  growth 
and  wear  and  tear  of  life,  without  derangeiiieiit 
of  its  vitality. 

There  are  every  year  greater  numbers  of 
young  cattle  sold  to  the  butclier,  or  slaughtered 
by  fanners,  and  their  carcasses  brought  to  mar- 
ket at  tlie  close  of  the  grass  season,  when  they 
are  In  a  state  of  development  that  renders  their 
flesh  of  an  intennediate  quality  between  veal 
and  beef,  without  the  tenderness  of  the  one  and 
the  rich  juiciness  of  tlie  otlier,  but  as  flavorless 
and  worthless  as  any  flesh  can  well  be.  It  is 
slieer  folly  to  sacrifice  such  aiiimaU  for  the  sake 
of  tlie  paltry  saving  of  a  few  monllis'  food,  when 
by  keeping  them  over  one  winter  more,  tliey 
would  bring  nearly  their  present  value,  and  be 
tit  to  make  into  beef  that  is  full  of  rich  savoiy 
jui«*s. — Cnnnila  Fitrmer. 


HOW  TO   PREPARE    BONES   FOR 
FERTILIZINa  USES. 

We  have  re|ieatedly  given  information  in  the 
Journal  regarding  the  best  and  most  convenient 
methods  of  preiiaring  Iwne  material  for  the  farm 
and  garden,  but  requests  still  come  for  further 
or  more  sjiecilic  instructions.    If  a  farmer  has 
collected  a  pile  of  bones  which  he  desires  to 
utilize  or  fit  for  plant  fcxxl,  he  can  accomplish 
the  end  in  two  or  three  different  ways :     Ist,  by 
dissolving  them  In  sulphuric  acid  in  the  raw 
condition  ;   2d,  by  dissolving  after  burning  to 
whiteness;  3d,  by  dissolving  them  in  connection 
with  caustic  lye  from  ashes  and  .soda.     Bones 
cannot  lie  dissolved  in  acid  economically,  unless 
they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     Pounding 
them  into  small  fragments  will  not  do,  as  but 
a  part  of  the  Ixine  substance  «in  be  acted  ufirn 
by  the  acid  when  fragments  are  submitted  to  its 
action.    An  insoluble  coating  of  sulphate  of  lime 
forms  around  each  fragment  after  the  first  action 
of  the  acid,  and  this  arrests  further  decomposi- 
tion.   As  a  matter  of  experiment,  we  have  sub- 
mitted powdered  bones  to  the  action  of  strong 
and  dilute  acid,  for  six  months,  and  the  solution 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete.   Raw  bones  are  very  difficult  to  grind  in 
any  mill  accessible  to  farmers,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  best,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  "superphos- 
jihate,"  to  construct  a  rough  kiln  with  stones, 
throw  into  it  the  bones,  along  with  sufficient 
wood  to  kindle  them  ;  and  by  igniting  the  wood, 
the  bones  will  readily  take  fire  and  burn    to 
whiteness.    In  this  state  they  are  brittle,  and  can 
lie  ground  in  a  bark,  plaster,  or  grist  mill.     The 
organic  matter,  or  the  gelatine,  is  destroyed  in 
this  process,  and  the  bones  lose  about  twenty- 
seven  per  cent,  in  weight.    To  convert  the  bone 
ash  into  superpliosphate,  procure  two  or  three 
gixid  sound  molasses  casks,  divide  them  in  the 
middle  with  a  saw,  and  into  each  half  put  two 
hundred  pounds  of  tlie  powder  moistened  with 
a  couple  of  buckets  of  water.    A  common  hoe 
may  be  used  to  turn  over  and  mix  the  powder 
and  water,  and  also  it  may  be  used  to  stir  up  tlie 
mass  after  the  acid  is  added.    Oil  of  vitriol  or 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  purchased  in  carboys, 
and  the  common  commercial  strength  is  suitable, 
that  of  specifk:  gravity  1.70,  or  140"  Twaddei.l. 
A  stone  pitcher  holding  a  gallon  is  a  suitable 
vessel  in  which  to  receive  and  measure  the  acid ; 
and  in  turning  it  out  of  tlie  carboy,  do  not  be 
nervous  or  act  in  a  liuny.    Turn  it  out  gently, 
and  be  careful  that  it  does  not  spatter  uixm  the 
face  or  clothing.    Place  the  cai  lioy  ujion  a  low 
box,  remove  tlie  stopper,  and,  tipping  tlie  vessel, 
allow  a  small,  smooth  stream  to  fall  into  tlie 
pitclier.      The  two   hundred  pounds  of   bone 
powder  will  re<|uire  the  entire  contents  of  the 
carboy  of  acid ;  in  fact,  a  little  more  is  needed 
to  pro<luce  a  perfect  decomposition.    A  carboy 
holds  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  will  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  bone  if  tlie  action  is  peifect  and 
entire.    The  contents  of  a  carboy,  however, 
liave  answered  in  our  experience.    Tlie  acid 
must  be  added  gradually,  one  gallon  at  a  time, 
stirring  with  the  lioe,  and  waiting  for  the  efler- 
vcscence  to  subside  before  more  is  added.    In  a 
few  hours  tlie  action  will  be  over,  and  a  liquid 
resembling  water  will  lie  seen  floating  uiion  the 
lop  of  tlie  powder.     This  liquid  is  eseeiwitely 
«our,  being  free  phoftphoric  acid,  holding  a  little 
soluble  lime  in  combination.    Many  who  liave 
lasted  of  this  liquid  have  supfiosed  it  was  tin- 
combined   oil   of  vitriol,  and,  fearing  that  it 
would  burn  up  tlieir  crops,  have  been  afraid  to 
use  tlie  mixture.    To  dry  this  {tasty  mass,  so 
that  it  can  be  pulverised,  is  tlie  most  troublesome 
ami  protracted  part  of  the  labor.    Superplios- 
phate should  be  made  by  the  farmer  in  the  «mm»- 
tner  after  hoeing,  wlien  the  weatlier  is  wann. — 
He  sliould  provide  twenty  or  thirty  rough  slial- 
low  boxes,  in  which  tlie  moist  mass  can  be  plai-ed 
and  put  in  the  sun  to  dry.    They  can  be  taken 


under  cover  in  wet  weather.  Before  drying,  a 
bairel  of  sifted  loam  slioidd  lx>  mixed  v. itli  the 
bone  |>nste,  and  thoroughly  worked  into  it.  This 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  diyiiig  process.  When 
the  mass  is  dry,  it  can  bt^  pounde<l  fine  with  a 
mallet,  or  it  can  be  ground  in  any  kind  of  a 
mill.  The  jiowder  thus  manufactured  is  most 
excellent,  and  when  further  diluted  with  two  or 
more  barrels  of  dry  soil  or  loam,  is  equal  to  the 
best  su|>erphosphate  found  in  the  market.  A 
handful  put  in  each  hill  of  corn  or  {lotatoes  at 
time  of  planting  will  yhn  fine  results.  This 
suiierphosphale  vnint  not  bemixcd  xcith  lime,  or 
allies,  as  from  their  action  it  will  undergo  de- 
composition, and  new  sails  will  lie  formed.  It 
may  be  mixed  up  w  itli  dry  fish  pomace,  and 
form  a  very  jierfect  and  excellent  fertilizer  lor 
all  kinds  of  cro{)S. 

Tl'.o  manipulation  described  above  is  adapted 
to  the  piejiaration  of  8u}ierphospliate  from 
grouiiil  raic  bones.  The  only  variation  is  in  the 
amount  of  acid  needed.  For  rav;  bone  powder, 
only  half  cw  much  acid  should  be  used,  or  six 
gallons  for  a  barrel  of  bone  dust.  The  processes 
for  its  manufacture  are  the  siime.  Bones  m.iy 
be  dissolved  in  moistened  wood  ashes,  if  care  is 
taken  to  bring  them  completely  under  the  ac- 
tion of  caustic  lye. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
tlie  bones  into  fragments  and  pack  tliem  in  a 
tight  shallow  box  with  an  equal  weight  of  good 
sound  wood  ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes,  before 
packing,  twenty -five  pounds  of  slaked  lime  and 
twelve  pounds  of  sal  soda  (carbonate  of  soda) 
to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  ashes.  The 
box  in  which  to  conduct  that  process  may  lie 
made  of  rough  boards,  but  it  must  be  tight,  and 
it  should  not  be  over  eighteen  inches  deep.  It 
may  be  as  broad  as  necessary.  Tlie  bones 
should  be  packed  in  layers ;  first  upon  the  bot- 
tom a  layer  of  ashes,  then  a  layer  of  bones,  and 
so  alternately  until  the  box  is  filled.  Alioul 
twenty  gallons  of  water  must  be  poured  upon 
the  heap  (that  is  for  every  one  hundred  {lounds 
of  boiK^)  to  saturate  the  mass,  but  more  may 
be  added  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  penna- 
nent  moisture.  In  three,  four,  or  six  weeks, 
the  bones  will  be  broken  down  ctmipletely,  and 
the  whole  may  be  beaten  up  together,  after  add- 
ing an  equal  bulk  of  good  sifted  soil.  This  com- 
|)ost  is  of  tlie  higliest  efficacy,  as  it  embrac-es  (|uite 
all  tlie  great  essentials  of  plant  food,  namely, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  an«l  the 
nitrogenous  element.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
way  for  farmers  who  liav*;  ashes,  to  dispose  of 
tlieir  store  of  Ixiiies.  If  plenty  of  ashes  can  be 
procured,  it  will  facilitate  the  decoin{)osition  of 
tlie  bones  to  employ  ticice  as  much  ashes  as 
there  are  bones ;  tlie  solution  will  be  eflected 
sooner,  and  more  perfectly. 

If  powdered  bones  are  employed,  a  barrel  of 
tlie  powder  may  be  mixed  with  a  barrel  of  g«x)d 
aslH»,  and  tlie  wliole  turned  into  tlie  half  of  a 
molasses  cask,  moistened  with  two  buckelftils 
of  water,  and  stirred  up  well  with  a  hoe.  In  a 
week  this  will  be  ready  for  use,  and  it  forms  a 
most  efficient  and  convenient  fertilizer  for  all  tlie 
cereal  crops.  We  think  it  does  more  for  mm, 
in  giving  plump,  full  kernels,  than  any  concen- 
trated fertilizer  we  have  employed.  A  handful 
is  enough  for  a  hill,  put  in  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. Before  dropping  the  seed,  a  little  earth 
should  be  kickeil  over  tlic  powder,  so  that  it 
may  nf)t  come  in  direct  contact  w  ith  it. 

In  tlie  statement  aliove  given,  we  have  but 
re|)eatcil,  although  in  another  form  of  words, 
what  we  have  many  times  liefore  state<l.  We 
have  endeavored  to  give  the  processes  for  pre- 
paring Ixines,  in  the  most  practicable  way,  and 
ill  words  unaccompanied  with  technical  fihrases. 
This  must  make  all  plain  to  the  comprehension 
of  every  reader.  Our  statements  are  base<l  on 
actual  experience,  and  experience  probably  more 

extensive   than   has  fallen  to  tlie   lot  of  most 
otliers. 

If   farmers  will  place  tlie  paper  containing 


these  statements  where  It  can  be  readily  found 
when  wauled.  It  may  be  of  great  service  in  the 
conduct  of  their  farms,  and  it  will  save  them 
the  trouble  of  writing,  and  us  the  trouble  of  re- 
plying, when  they  desire  information  upon  the 
proiKjr  tieiitnient  of  bones  for  fertilizing  luses. — 
lloxton  Journal  of  Chemintry. 

LUCERNE  FOR  SOILING  STOCK. 

KiniAini  GmsoN,  who  had  charge  of  the 
valuable  herd  of  cattle  belor.glng  to  W  alcott  & 
C'AMPnEix,  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  contributes 
the  following  to  the  Vtica  Herald,  on  Lucerne. 
U.  G.  has  contributed  heretofore  to  the  columns 
of  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  on  Boot  Culture,  is  a 
practical  and  intelligent  farm  manager,  and  we 
consider  good  authority.  Soiling  is  sure  to  be 
adopted  in  this  section  before  long,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  because  it  enables  one  to  keep  two 
or  three  times  the  amount  of  stock  on  the  same 
land,  and  keep  them  better  than  by  pasturing. 
We  believe  lucerne  will  l)e  found  very  valuable 
in  this  connection.  It  will  not,  however,  an- 
swer where  the  Salem  county  system  is  pursued 
of  scratching  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Lucerne 
requires  a  very  deep  soil,  and  when  once  fairly 
set,  lasts  for  many  years.    B.  (JinsoN  says : 

"  Ues|)ecting  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  I  will 
give  you  my  exiierience  with  gieat  pleasure,  as 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  soiling  crop  which 
has  only  to  l>e  fried  to  Iw  more  generally  grown. 
It  is  essentially  a  soiling  crop,  being  ready  to  cut 
in  the  spring  before  red  clover,  and  continuing 
to  produce  heavy  cuttings  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, no  matter  how  hot  or  dry.  Last  season, 
though  unusually  dry,  did  not  appear  to  check 
its  growth,  as  we  were  able  to  mow  over  one 
|)ortion  of  the  field  live  times,  and  anotlier,  only 
seeded  last  spring,  w.is  cut  four. 

•'  There  are  crops  that  will  yield  a  gi-eater 
weight  of  feed  per  acre  at  one  culling — corn, 
for  instance — and  which  is  a  crop  that  lucerne 
cannot  supplant,  as  it  yields  a  very  heavy  weight 
of  green  fowl  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
most  of  our  dairy  farmens  are  requiring  such. 
But  as  a  soiling  crop  pro|)er,  I  know  of  none 
that  can  compare  with  luct>rne,  and  it  is  one 
that  few  farmers  can  afford  to  be  without.  It 
yields  a  heavy  weight  of  fiied  all  the  summer,  of 
excellent  quiility,  and  one  that  does  not  require 
the  exjiense  of  ploughing  and  re-se».'ding  after 
each  cutting,  nor  each  year,  as  by  projier  man- 
agement and  on  suitable  s<iils  it  will  remain 
profitable  five  years. 

"  Its  relative  value,  as  compared  with  corn,  is 
decidedly  superior,  our  sheep  and  cattle  not  only 
preferring  but,  '  doing '  much  better  on  it.  In 
fact,  corn  with  me  has  not  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory soiling  cro|)— cattle  fed  on  it  generally 
losing  flesh — until  we  have  all  but  given  over 
growing  it  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  finest  hay  we  have  this  winter — that  is 
tlie  hay  our  calves  an<l  slieep  prefer,  is  that  with 
a  little  lucerne  in  it.  Going  on  to  the  hay  mow 
tlie  other  day,  I  saw  a  hole  cut  in  it.  Inquiring 
the  reason,  I  ascertained  that  the  shepherd  had 
found  where  a  load  or  two  of  hay,  with  a  little 
lucerne  sprinkled  through  it,  had  lieeii  mowed 
away,  and  that  he  had  lieen  getting  it  for  his 
sheep,  as  they  ate  it  better  than  good  ckiverhay. 

"  A  rich,  dry  soil,  with  an  open,  ixtrous  sul>- 
soil,  is  the  most  congenial  lo  the  growth  of 
lucerne ;  but  it  will  succeed  well  on  any  soil  tliat 
will  grow  red  clover  to  iieifection. 

"  The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills 
10  to  12  inches  a|tart.  In  England  we  general- 
ly followed  tlie  latter  cours*^,  so  that  after  each 
cutting,  or  as  often  as  might  lie  necessary,  we 
could  nin  through  the  horse-hoe,  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  destroy  weeds,  &<*.,  and  by  these  means 
tlic  crop  could  be  grown  successfully  ten  years. 
But  liere  I  have  generally  adopted  tlie  foniier 
plan,  sowing  from  12  to  I')  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  as  early  in  tlie  spring  as  tlie  season  will 
p«nnit. 

••  Tlie  soil  should  be  thoroughly  prepare«l  in 


the  fall,  by  deep  jilonghing,  and  manuring  with 
rich,  well-rotted  dung,  or  what  would  be  iK'iiiaps 
1  tetter,  :10  or  40  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  acre, 
there  being  less  liability  of  having  foul  seeds  in- 
troduced, as  this  is  a  crop  that  is  easily  choaked 
or  run  out  by  weeds,  Ac. 

"  In  the  spring  the  soil  may  be  lightened  with 
a  two-hoi-se  cultivator,  or  scarifier,  making  a 
line  suiface  moulil.  The  latter  is  essentially 
necessary  to  get  a  good  plant.  The  se<'d  being 
veiy  small,  will  only  require  lightly  brushing  in. 

"  The  after  cultivation  will  consist  yearly  of 
a  good  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  dung  in  the 
fall,  and  harrowing  and  rolling  in  the  spring. 

"  As  I  said  liefore,  weeds  easily  choke  It ;  it 
will  then'forc  be  advisable  to  select  a  rich  piece  of 
!soil  fiee  from  weeds,  and  sow  after  some  hoed 
ci-op,  such  as  roots  or  iwlatoes. 

"  The  first  season  will  yield  a  fair  crop,  but 
Ihe  second,  third  and  fourth  will  be  the  best." 


IMPROVED   VENTILATION. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Friend  in  pointing 
out  an  "  important  error  in  an  article  in  their 
paper  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,"  also  gives 
the  following  as  the  "  true  theory  of  ventila- 
tion," and  in  proof  of  the  correctness  thereof, 
cites  the  subjoined  facts  : 

"  This  writer  says, '  The  best  way  to  ventilate 
is  to  introduce  warm  air  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  near  Ihc  floor,  and  ventilate  by  an  ci^ening 
on  the  opposite  side  near  the  ceilinyJ'  If  this 
plan  is  adopted,  and  the  ventilating  flue  is  of 
sufficient  power  and  capacity,  the  room  will 
neither  be  ventilated  nor  warmed  in  a  reasona- 
ble time.  This  can  be  proved  by  introducing 
sufficient  smoke  into  the  air-chamlier  of  a  fur- 
nace to  make  the  current  of  waim  air  visible  as 
it  passes  through  the  room.  It  will  be  found 
that  as  air  when  heated  becomes  lighter,  ii 
will  rise  rapidly  toward  the  ceiling  and  jiass  out 
through  tlie  ventilating  flue,  without  spreading 
much  over  tlie  room,  leaving  the  air  In  the 
ctirnei-s  and  near  the  floor  but  little  disturbed, 
and  consequently  that  the  lieating  and  ventilat- 
ing will  both  lie  but  poorly  accomplished. 

"  The  most  scientific  and  eflisctnal  mode  is  to 
have  the  heating  and  ventilating  flues  both  near 
tlie  Aoor,  aii<l  on  the  same  side  of  the  room.— 
Tliey  may  either  lie  placed  side  by  side,  or  tlie 
heating  register  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
the  o|ieninp  to  tlie  ventilator  on  each  side  of 
the  chimney.  The  proper  plai-e  for  building  a 
chimney  for  the  pur])ose,  is  to  sUiit  from  the 
cellar  and  run  it  up  as  high  as  can  conveniently 
be  done,  above  tlie  top  of  the  house ;  having  in 
it  one  or  more  flues,  according  to  tlie  number  of 
rooms  to  be  accommodateil.  To  make  tliem 
complete,  the  inside  of  these  flues  should  lie 
made  circular,  and  plastered  smooth.  In  the 
centre  of  this  large  flue  place  an  iron,  or  terra- 
cotta— iron  is  better — pipe  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  carry  off  all  tlie  smoke  and  gases  aiising 
from  the  consumption  of  tlie  fuel.  I.«ave  an 
opening  in  this  brick  flue  near  the  lieating  reg- 
ister, or  on  the  side  of  tlie  chimney,  as  directed 
above,  being  teiy  lareful  to  phux  it  near  the 
floor. 

"  We  will  now  examine,  by  tlie  well  known 
laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  Intt  an<l  cold 
air,  tlie  eflect  of  such  an  arrangement.  I'pon 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  smoke  first 
pass44  up  the  pipe,  warming  and  rarifyiiig  tlie 
air  in  the  brick  flue,  causing  it  lo  rise  and  escape 
from  tlie  top  of  the  chimney.  The  vacancy 
thus  created  in  tlie  flue  will  necessarily  be  re- 
plenished with  air  from  tlie  room  ;  thus  draw- 
ing out  the  foul  air  from  the  floor.  As  s<x>n  as 
the  air-chamber  becomes  heated,  tlie  pure  warm 
air  rises  and  escapes  through  the  register  into 
tlie  room,  and  Ixing  light  it  imme<liately  ascends 
to  tlie  ceiling,  and  biing  thrown  against  the  cool 
walls  it  descends,  as  it  cools,  carrying  with  it  tlie 
impure  air  and  all  foul  smells  to  the  Ackm-; 
wliere  it  is  both  forced  and  drawn  into  the  ventil- 
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atiiig  tliic,  and  eacHijea  at  the  top  of  tlie  cliimiiuy. 
To  pmve  the  coirectiiess  of  tlils  theory  1  will 
cite  a  few  c  ses,  showing  the  praclical  o|)(!ralioii, 
atid  sonic  of  tiie  iiiiiK>rtant  rcsulla  ft-om  tliis 

plan. 

"  At  the  Pliila(l<'lphla  IIospit4»l,  IJIockley,  ven- 
tilation from  near  the  tl<K)r  was  first  inlittiiuced 
by  a  Friend  about  len  ye^rs  ago.  To  trace  Its 
history  and  recount  a  fmv  of  tlie  elli.'cts  uixin 
the  Inmates  of  tliis  Institution,  may  prove  use- 
ful and  Interesting.  liefon;  its  a:;option  all  the 
wards  had  ventilators  near  the  ceHiiu/,  and  when 
cholera,  ship  and  sjxjtteii  fever,  autl  other  infec- 
tious diseases  were  introiluced,  thfy  generally 
spreail  njore  or  less  llaough  the  wards,  and 
allected  jiotonly  other  jKitients,  but  many  of  the 
inu-s(>s  sickened  and  some  died.  When  nau- 
grene,  erysiiK^liis  or  pyemia  were  either  intro- 
duced or  pn)pagated  in  tlu;  surgical  wards,  many 
of  the  inmates  were  affected  and  some  died  of 
the  disease.  Even  infants  and  their  muses  in 
the  nursery,  to  tlie  numlier  of  twenty  or  thirty 
•It  one  time,  were  innoculatetl  with  ophthalmia, 
brought  in  by  a  single  patient. 

"One  of  the  women's  large  medical  wards 
has  a  chimney  in  the  mid<llc,  with  walls extenil- 
Ing  a  short  distance  on  either  side,  only  partly 
dividing  the  room  ;  yet  leaving  more  than  one- 
third  oijen  between  this  chimney  and  each  of 
the  side  walls.  On  one  side  of  this  chimm'y 
an  ojKming  for  ventiLifion  was  made  near  the 
floor;  on  the  other  side  al)out  four  ft^et  aborc 
the  floor.  On  the  latter  side  a  patient  in  l)ed 
w;is  attacked  with  cholera,  and  other  patients 
lying  ni  lied  were  soon  affected  with  the  disease  ; 
but  it  was  observed,  no  patient  on  (he  othirndv 
of  the  chimney — although  in  the  same  room — 
nor  any  c»f  tlie  nurses  or  others  walkliig  alNiut 
this  apartment,  were  affecte<l.  This  high  ver.- 
tilator  was  brought  down  to  the  floor,  and  the 
disease  imujctliately  ceased  spreading.  The 
spread  of  tliese  diseases  was  prevented  or 
arrested  in  every  ward  wl»en  the  ventilation 
was  removed  to  the  floor ;  although  they  con- 
tinued their  ravages  while  tlie  ventilator  remain- 
ed near  tlie  ceiling.  After  the  opening  in  tlic 
children's  nursery  was  brought  to  the  floor, 
ophthalmia  entirely  disap|N>aretl ;  but  after  a 
time  it  broke  out  severely  again,  and  on  exami- 
nation it  was  found  the  flue  had  l)een  olistrncted 
with  rubbish  from  alterations  made  in  tl>e  rofmi 
above.  This  wiis  removed  and  the  disease  dis- 
appeared and  has  not  returned. 

"  From  tlie  foregoing  it  is  evident  a  full  sttp- 
ply  of  fresh  ami  pure  air  Is  vitally  impf)rtant  t4) 
life  and  liealth — esi»ecially  in  hospitals.  A  large 
amount  of  waim  and  wliolesome  air  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  well  constructed  furnace  in  the 
cellar,  provided  it  is  never  overlieated,  has  suf- 
ficient evai»oratioii  of  water  in  tlje  air  chamlwr, 
and  thTe  are  good  ventilators  ncrtr  the  floor,  in 
each  of  the  rooms  inten<led  to  Iw  wanned.  Al- 
tliough  tlie  *  low  «lown  grate '  makes  a  diecrful 
and  {leasant  fire, and  acts  as  a  ventilator,  yet 
tlie  upper  jiart  of  tlie  opening  is  so  high  it  is  not 
equal  to  one  drawing  air  from  near  the  floor 
only.  It  also  has,  to  stmie  extent,  tlie  same  ob- 
jection as  tlie  old-f.tshioned,  large,  op^Mi  fire- 
place, viz :  it  «loes  not  remove  tlie  cold  and  im- 
pure air  which  is  always  near  tlie  floor ;  and 
while  you  suffer  from  lM»at  in  tlic  face,  you  suffer 
from  cold  on  the  back.  Open  fire  |>lac«-s  al- 
ways re«iuire  a  large  supply  of  air  from  some 
source  ;  and  unle-s  sup[)lie«l  in  some  otiier  way, 
it  is  necessarily  drawn  through  tlie  cracks  and 
chinks  arouml  tlie  «loor8  and  windows,  creating 
a  cold  unliealthy  draft  on  tlie  back  and  sIhhiI- 
ders.  But  if  a  room  is  lieateil  by  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  a  sufticient  sujily  of  wann  air,  there 
is  out  little  pressure  of  eold  from  witlKiut. 

'•  By  ex|ierlment  It  has  been  found  a  room 
can  be  warmed  by  lK>ated  air,  sooner — especially 
near  tlie  flot>r — with  a  well  constructed  ventila- 
tor ojyen,  than  wlien  It  Is  */a«f.      "J.  C".  A." 

—     ■  — ^^»-  •  -^ 

q:^  Well  begun,  lialf  done. 


Fetmnarij  department* 

For  the  Practical  Fanner. 
EPIDEMIC    INFLUENZA    AMONG 
HOGS. 

Farniwcll,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.  llth,  1&71. 
To  Pamciiam.  Mouuik: 

According  to  promise,  I  send  you  an  account 
(if  the  disease  which  luis  been,  and  still  is,  so 
fatal  to  swine  in  this  pait  of  the  country,  and 
only  regret  that  1  cannot  suggest  some  practica- 
ble remedy.  I  ho|)e  you  will  l)e  alih  to  obtain 
additional  information  from  those  having  greater 
exiieriencft,  and  thus  lienetit  ail  who  now  are  or 
may  hereafter  1h»  afllicted. 

Almut  the  inidille  of  June  last  I  heard  from 
various  scjurces,  that  a  fatal  disease  (invariably 
termed  hog  choleni,)  had  made  its  apjK'arance. 
As  we  were,  comparatively  siKiaking,  isolated, 
our  nearest  neighlK)r  being  more  than  one  mile 
distant,  I  hoped  to  escajxj.  By  August  1st  the 
ravagfs  were  fearful,  and  with  one  excejition 
lM>side  ouiselves,  as  fur  as  I  could  learn,  all 
within  some  miles  had  been  suflereis.  At  this 
lime  our  stock  nnmlK>red  sixty-seven,  including 
sucking  pigs.  Ten  were  natives,  the  balance 
Chester  C'ounty.  Some  of  these  had  the  run  of 
a  large  clover  field  (over  50  acres),  w  ith  meadcnv 
and  w(K)d8  attached ;  others  were  in  the  orchard, 
and  th«'  balance  in  pens,  built  (iKith)  with  jiartial 
and  entire  plank  floor.  More  than  half  had 
constant  access  to  running  water.  All  had  sub- 
stantial shelter,  and  were  regularly  fed  and  at- 
tended to,  excepting  those  in  the  clover  field ; 
and  alter  the  report  of  the  disease  they  were  fed 
both  slop  and  corn  daily,  thus  enabling  me  to 
improvt;  their  contlition  and  watch  results.  I 
added  iron  to  the  slop  of  all  but  tlie  sows  heavy 
with  pig.  SjMH'ial  attention  was  paid  to  clean- 
liness, and  every  [lossible  precaution  taken. 

Tlie  first  case  we  had,  occurred  !S«'ptember 
l.lth — native  sow,  alxiut  4  months  old.  This 
animal  had  the  run  of  the  barnyard  and  field 
attached.  I  wrote  at  this  time  to  Dr.  McCi.t;i{K, 
of  your  city,  describing  such  syni|itoms  as  I  ob- 
served, and  naming  others  I  had  heard  of.  In 
his  reply  the  Dodor  advised  my  using  sulphate 
of  iron,  iK)wdered  gentian  root,  and  fumes  of 
sulphur.  I  did  so,  and  am  satisfied,  with  bene- 
ficial results.  But  the  symptoms  vailed  so  much 
in  many  of  the  subse<|uent  cases,  that  they  re- 
quired fmquent  changes  in  treatment.  We  then 
numliered  eighty-five,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  have  lost  thirtj-seven,  viz:  5  Chester 
County,  from  8  months  old,  upwards ;  3  natives, 
8  months  old,  upwards;  If)  Cliester  County, 
from  :]  to  0  months  of  age ;  10  Chester  County 
sui*king  pigs,  aUmt  weaning  time. 

It  wouhl  lie  too  lengthy  to  attempt  a  minute 
«U*scrlptlon  of  each  case.  I  am  satisfied  not  one 
escaped,  excepting  sows  heavy  with  pig — which 
class,  during  that  iK'ri<Kl,  seem  to  have  lieeii  en- 
tirely exempt. '  It  attacks  both  sexes,  all  ages 
and  conditions,  and  varies  very  little  in  severity ; 
the  recujierative  power,  as  in  otlier  tllsease,  being 
ik>|ieiident  upon  general  ctindltion. 

Caise,  unknown.  Various  reasons  liave 
lieen  assigned,  among  otheis  drought,  use  of 
fertilizers,  grassi nippers,  larva;  of  butterfly, 
uomts  in  tlie  intestines,  &c. 

SyinptotnK.  —  Loss  of  apfietlte,  drowsiness, 
piillor,  dlsliK-liimtion  to  move,  waterj-  eyes, 
swelling  aliout  throat  and  ears,  constipation, 
scanty  and  high  colored  urine,  are  usually  ob- 
s«'rved  at  first. 

2rf  Stage.— Dry  cough,  labored  breathing, 
thirst,  weak  and  trembling  walk,  fwces  Indu- 
rated, passing  In  lum|«  or  balls ;  congestion  of 
skin  aiul  tendency  to  mange. 

3(/  .S/tfj/f.— Breathing  more  oppressed,  with 
thumping;  violent  purging. 

Tlie  above  are  general  syni|>tonis,  but  are  mA 
all  necessarily  present  In  every  case.  Have  seen 
cases  where  tliere  was  little  or  no  cough,  apd 
others  wliere  vomiting  occurred  instead  of  purg- 


ing. The  apiietite  is  variable  ;—af;er  relusinj; 
f(»od  for  a  jieriod,  they  sometimes  eat  well,  and 
ctintinue  so  to  do  at  intervals  to  time  of  death. 

In  two  cases  the  attack  commenced  with  con- 
gestive chill,  and  one  with  fits  resembling  e|  l- 
lepsy  in  the  human  lieing; — all  three  were  fatal. 

If  the  attack  is  of  any  length,  great  emacia- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  improvement  is  very 
slow  in  those  recovering.  A  cough  frequently 
remains  for  a  long  time  after  the  ilisease  apiieai-s 
to  lie  broken. 

Duration  from  one  to  three  weeks;  nlthongh 
I  have  seen  cises  terminate  fatally  In  12  hours, 
wiien  the  animal  was  apparently  in  the  most 
healthy  and  thriving  condition. 

TuEATMENT. — Successful  treatment  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  doubtfid,  after  the  animal 
ceases  to  eat,  owing  to  the  resistance  oft'ered 
when  medicine  is  to  be  administered,  and  the 
Injuiy  i-esultlng  therefrom,  frequently  overbal- 
ancing the  benefit  derived.  My  eftbrts  have 
licen  to  strengthen  the  system  generally  and  ai<l 
nature  as  far  as  (lossible  in  relieving  special 
sym|)toms. 

MedicincH. —  To  do  this,  I  have  employed 
iron,  gentian,  sulphur,  assafnetida,  tr.  aconite, 
cod-liver  oil,  Ciistor  oil,  ejisom  salts,  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  tar  wafer.     As 

DisinferJnntit — Carbolic  acid  and  clilor.  lime. 

Post-mortem  examinations  proved  the  lungs 
to  lie  invarialily  aflected,  and  the  pleura  fre- 
quently.    Tuliercles  were  generally  found. 

On  the  lith  of  Decemlier  we  killed  12  hogs; 
they  were  apparently  In  thoroughly  healthy  and 
thrifly  condition;  examination  of  the  lungs 
proved  that  all  ha<l  suffered. 

Percentage  of  Mortality. — I  think  it  woidd 
lie  fair  to  compute  7-'»  hea«l  of  stock  as  our  ave- 
rage during  the  time  mentioned,  which  would 
make  our  loss  about  50  per  cent.  Generally  it 
has  lieen  at  leas'  from  80  to  f (0  per  cent. 

Weather  pro<luces  very  little  change,  unless 
wet  or  stormy.  Frost  has  not  checked  it  as  I 
had  hojied.  If  fatality  has  decreased,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  greatly  to  want  <'f  subjects. 

The  only  account  of  disease  resembling  it, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  referred  to  in 
Yor ATT  &  Mahtin,  page  123,  under  heading 
of  Pleuro- Pneumonia.  It  was  an  epidemic  of 
1821,  descrllied  by  M.  Sai'ssoi-,  and  evidently 
ran  Its  course  more  rapl<lly  tlian  with  us,  and 
differetl  slightly  in  other  particulars.  Percentage 
of  loss  decidedly  less  than  ours.  The  treatment 
pur8ue«l — blood-letting  and  general  depletion — 
Is  entlivly  antagonistic  to  my  views. 

I  do  not  lielleve  llie  disease  is  pkuro-pneumo- 
nla  in  the  outstart,  but  ratlier  an  "  epidemic  in- 
fluenza, terminating  in  pleuro-pneumonla." — 
It  Is  infectious,  and  |iosslbly  contagious. 

In  conclusion,  would  say,  whilst  tlie  cause 
may  be  unknown  and  the  treatment  not  tlio- 
roughly  defined,  tlie  disease  Itself  Is  unquestion- 
ably apiwrent.  Until  b»'tter  advised,  would 
urge  the  importance  of  keeping  stock  in  tlie 
higliest  condition— thus  aUling  nature  in  resist- 
ing, If  not  in  expelling  attack.  Fresh  air  and 
water,  cleaiillness,  whitewashing,  disinfectants, 
free  use  of  cliarcoal  and  tar. 

Abundance  of  milk,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  tlie 
Importai.t  safeguards. 

Sam'i.  B.  Henky. 

For  the  Prsotlral  Farmer. 
ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Ed.  Pkactical  Fakmeh: 

In  the  January  number  of  tlie  "  Practical 
Farmer"  I  notk-ed  under  the  head  of  Veterina- 
ry Department,  some  remarks  as  to  tlie  premo- 
nitory symiitoms,  causes  and  pn!Vcntion  of  abor- 
tion In  cows.  This  disease  has  existed  in  a 
dairy  in  which  I  am  part  owner,  in  its  most 
virulent  form,  for  more  than  a  year.  I  have 
read  everything  tlu-U  luis  apjteared  In  tlie  "  Prac- 
tical Farmer"  iqion  this  siiiiject,  hoping  to  find 
something  that  will  throw  light  upon  a  disease 
tliat  is  alarmingly  on  tlie  increase.    Even  in 


districts  remote  from  cities,  and  among  cows 
whicli  have  not  been  unnaturally  forced,  I  lave 
lM*en  told  by  other  dairymen  that  aboitioii  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  a  year  before  it  really 
makes  its  ajjiiearance,  The  first  symptom  is 
found  in  tlie  calf  presenting  a  red  appearance 
after  being  dressed  for  market,  which  the  usi  al 
bleeding  the  day  before  killing  will  not  remove. 

Now  my  object  In  this  article  Is  to  find,  if 
jxissible,  through  the  future  columns  of  this 
pai)cr,  that  ounce  of  preventive  that  will  woik  a 
IMinnd  of  cure. 

Dr.  McCi.UHE,  upon  the  causes  of  this  t'is- 
ease,  writes : 

"  1st,  Feeding  upon  slops  or  other  milk  se 
cretlng  materials. 

"  2d,  Insufficient  food  of  whatever  description. 

"3d,  The  reproduction  of  the  species,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  drain  upon  tlie  sys- 
tem by  an  excessive  and  unnatural  demaml  for 
milk ;  and  otlier  causes  not  generally  under- 
stood by  farmeis ;  anil  It  Is  therefore  im|X)sslbl<r 
for  them  to  know  when  such  symptoms  exist.'' 

As  to  the  two  first  mentioned  causes,  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  herd  of  cows  In  question 
were  never  fed  on  sk)ps ;  neither  were  the  corn 
meal  and  bran  administered  In  homa'opathic 
doses.  I  am  not  willing,  therefore,  to  lay  the 
disease  to  those  causes. 

As  to  the  third,  during  pregnancy  there  was 
no  unnatiual  demand  made  ufion  the  strength 
of  the  animal; — and  in  all  the  others,  want  of 
knowledge  prevents  me  from  saying  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  exist. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cluhe  recommends,  among  other  things,  dry- 
ing up  all  cows  at  least  throe  months  before 
calving,  by  administering  doses  that  may  or  may 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  health  of  the  cow. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  adopt  such  a  course  of 
treatment,  and  thus  lost;  the  use  cf  his  cow  one 
fourth  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  liojied  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  efleclual  re- 
medy may  be  discovered  whereby  this  Insidious 
ilisease  will  be  arrested  in  its  course,  and  finally 
eradicated.  D.  G. 

Cliester  Co.,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  above  letter,  we  have  to  say 
that  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  appro- 
priated, three  years  ago,  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  investigate  the  caugea  and  remedies  for 
abortion.  Scientific  physicians,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical fannere,  made  very  careful  and  crltlad  ex- 
aminations of  pasture  fields,  and  management 
of  cows  in  large  dairy  districts,  to  find  out  the 
supposed  causes  of  abortion ;  and  the  final  re- 
port, after  two  years  investigation,  left  matters 
just  wliere  tliey  started.  They  could  find  out 
no  causes,  and  could  suggest  no  remedies.  In- 
teresting facto  were  elicited,  but  nothing  farther. 

Dr.  McCi.UKE,  V.  S.,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
advanced  tlie  theory-,  that  tlie  liability  to  increase 
and  prevalence  of  abortion,  is  owing  to  a  weak- 
enetl  vitality  in  tlie  cow— that  tlie  constant  and 
unvarying  drain  njion  lier  resources  has  caused 
a  pre«lis|)ositlon  to  disease,  a  weakness  when  In- 
fection or  contagion  prevails,  rendering  her  un- 
aMe  to  bear  up  against  them,  and  she  dies. 

This  seems  a  rational  tlieory,  and  more  so 
than  any  probable  cause  to  be  found  in  pastures 
on  which  cows  feed.  His  remedy.  In  addition 
to  generous  feeiling  and  management,  iaprereu- 
tion,  by  administering  iron  and  other  tonics. 
These  give  tone  to  the  system,  and  thus  renio\e 
tlie  danger.  Our  corre8|K>ndent  says,  "tliese 
medicines  contract  the  milk  secretions,  and  that 
a  fanner  cannot  aflbrd  to  let  his  cows  go  dn 
three  months  in  a  year."  This  is  a  loss,  we  ad- 
mit; but  is  it  not  better  than  to  lose  the  cow. 
or  have  lier  contract  the  permanent  liabit  of 
abortion.  Epidemic  and  contagious  diseases 
cannot  always  be  staved  off;  w  henever  prevail- 
ing, tliey  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the  farmer's 
profits.  Preventive  treatment  should  be  wel- 
comed, even  if  it  Involves  a  mere  choice  of  evils. 

We  invite  other  communications  on  this  sub- 
J«*-  Ed.  P.  F. 


For  the  Practical  Faiiuer. 
WINTERING  HORSES. 


TcE  rigor  of  the  past  winter  ought  surely  to 
teach  the  'penny  wise'  hoisemen  of  this  and 
other  cities  at  the  North,  how  the  pound  Is  fool- 
ishly parted  with,  and  at  tlie  expense  of  animal 
sufTering  difficult  to  be  comprehended  and  fully 
realized.  How  many  persons  of  means  in  all 
our  cities,  wlienever  cold  weather  sets  in,  send 
their  horses  to  tlie  country  to  be  wintered — cer- 
tainly not  "to  improve  them, — for  this  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected,  if  any  thoughi  be  given 
to  the  subject  at  all ;  but  on  the  contrary,  l  his 
wintering  process  was  seldom  known  to  be  lie- 
neficlal  to  a  single  animal  sent  out  from  our 
city  stables.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
ruined  by  it,  and  hardly  any  return  in  so  good 
condition  as  when  sent  out. 

It  Is  a  principle  of  the  stable,  never  to  feed  so 
high  when  idle  as  when  at  work ;  but  it  is  not 
thought  of,  that  a  horse  wlien  he  gets  to  tlie 
country  is  reduced  to  the  starvation  point,  not 
80  much  perhaps  on  account  of  tlie  reduction  of 
feed  to  meet  this  Idleness,  but  on  accoiuit  of  tlie 
greater  demand  of  the  system  for  caloric  or  heat, 
when  left  unprotected  by  either  stabling,  clothing 
or  food — heat  protecting  and  producing  agencies. 

A  reform  In  this  particular  is  imperatively  de- 
manded; and  we  are  inclined  to  lielicve  that 
this  abuse,  if  not  ci^uelty  to  an  animal,  should 
fall  within  the  protecting  influence  of  our  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
We  all  know  that  to  put  a  stable-fetl  and  trained 
liorse  in  summer-time  in  a  field  of  tlie  finest 
grass  a  day  or  two,  will  more  than  satisfy,  as  it 
were,  tlie  novelty  of  a  newly  found  liberty,  and 
he  will  almost  constantly  hug  tlie  gate-way  and 
the  fence  to  get  back,  to  be  again  tied  by  tlie 
head — and  all  to  be  our  companion,  the  friend 
of  man. 

This,  then,  being  his  instinct,  it  seems  posi- 
tively cruel  to  send  him  from  such  associations, 
to  be  starved  on  short  commons  and  rigorous 
winter,  and  with  no  one  to  take  pity  or  give  him 
a  thought  beyond  tlie  money  invested.  Such 
treatment  should  not  only  not  be  allowed,  but 
censure  shoidd  be  visited  upon  those  who,  on 
tlie  plea  of  economy,  mete  out  such  treatment 
to  an  animal  deserving  better  things  at  our 
liands. 

IIow  and  wliere  is  a  remedy  to  be  found,  ob- 
viating the  turning  out  to  winter  of  idle  horses 
from  tlie  stables  of  our  cities,  wiieii  the  rigors  of 
a  northern  climate  set  In — one  tliat  w  ill  be  hu- 
mane— at  the  same  time  keep  in  health  at  little 
cost  to  tlie  owner  for  this  period  of  Idleness,  and 
be  returned  In  tlie  spring  in  condiliou  for  Im- 
mediate use  ? 

This  Is  the  question  to  be  solved;  and  tlie 
person  who  can  and  will  devise  a  plan  for  tlie 
purpose,  will  deserve  to  be  well  rewarded.  We 
liave  thought  that  an  establishment,  in  or  out  of 
the  city,  specially  gotten  up,  wliere  such  horses 
could  be  placed  as  half-pay  officers  are,  on  lialf 
rations,  but  have  full  protection  from  the  Incle- 
mencies of  weatlier  both  in  tlie  stable  and  wlien 
out  at  exercise,  upon  tlie  tan  bark  or  sawdust, 
and  under  a  covered  way,  would  answer  tlie 
purpose;  but  to  pay  the  pr«)jector,  tlie  institution 
must  be  large  and  well  filled,  so  that  everything 
shall  be  conducted  on  tlie  wholesale  and  at  first 
cost. 

R.  McClure,  V.  S. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  1871. 


W^ATER  FOR  HORSES. 


In  the  English  Farmer's  Journal,  Benjamin 
Cartleiioe,  of  Sheffield,  a  memlier  of  tlie 
Royal  Veterinary  Collf^e,  calls  attention  to  the 
very  common  mistake  made  by  keepers  of  horses 
In  limiting  tlie  supply  of  water  to  their  animals. 
Many  owners  of  liorsis,  most  grooms,  and 
otliers  who  have  charge  of  tliem,  profess,  lie 
says,  "to  know  liow  much  water  a  liorse  ought 
to  be  allowed,  and  when  a  poor,  thirsty,  over- 


driven animal  anivcs  at  liis  journey's  end,  be  is 
treated  to  a  very  limited  supply,  and  the  pail  is 
taken  away  before  its  necessity  is  half  met.  It 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  cold  water  frequently 
produces  "  colic."  I  have  often  known  It  to  cure 
the  disease.  When  cold  water  does  cause  ali- 
dominal  pain,  it  is  from  long  abstinence,  and 
when  the  horse  drinks  to  excess.  But  even  this 
is  rare.  I  allow  my  hoi-se  to  drink  from  every 
trough  I  meet  on  the  road,  if  the  water  be  clean, 
and,  in  my  own  stable,  I  never  had  a  case  of 
colic.  At  Iiome,  my  horses  always  liave  water 
before  tliem.  A  friend  of  nunc,  to  whom,  tlie 
other  day,  I  gave  this  advire,  directed  the  ser- 
vant to  adopt  it.  The  servant  shook  his  liead 
and  said,  "  he  tliought  he  knew  as  well  as  Mr. 
Cartledue  wlien  his  horses  required  water, 
and  how  much."  The  owner.  In  reply,  told  the 
servant  that  might  be  so,  but  he  must  allow  his 
horses  to  diink  as  often  and  as  freely  as  he  did 
himself. 


Gleanings  from  Proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club. 


Deep  Ploughino  Best  for  Minnesota. 
M.  Spear,  South  Bend,  Blue  Earth  Co. :  1  will 
give  my  experience  In  farming  on  a  small  scale. 
I  raised  this  season  over  200  bushels  of  wheat 
on  eight  acres  of  corn  ground.  The  land  has 
lieen  in  cultivation  for  the  last  ten  years.  I 
I^oughed  the  land  in  tlie  fall  of  "68,  and  plouglied 
it  good.  The  spring  of  '69  I  dragged  It,  and 
marked  It  out  Ixith  ways  and  planted  the  corn, 
and  tlien  cultivated  with  a  fine  shovel  cultivator, 
five  to  six  Inches  deep,  till  the  corn  silked  and 
tasseled.  In  tlie  spring  of  '70,  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  dry,  sowe<l  and  cultivated  with  tlie 
same  tool.  When  tlie  wlieat  was  up  a  liand's 
length,  I  rolled  it.  As  dry  as  the  season  was,  I 
had  a  big  growth  of  straw  and  A  1  wlieat.  I 
have  watclied  your  Club  discussions  on  deep 
culture,  and  my  experience  is  that  I  get  tlie 
largest  growth  from  deep  ploughed  lands,  wet 
or  dry.  For  1870  ileep  tillage  was  decidedly 
the  best. 

Roots  for  Mii.cii  Cow.s.— II.  L.  Wads- 
worth,  Litchfield,  Minn. :  Which  Is  the  more 
valuable  food  for  cows  when  butter  is  the  ob- 
ject— carrots,  turnips,  or  mangel  wurzel  beefs? 

S.  M.  Wells.— This  Is  a  subject  on  whicli  I 
once  felt  some  doubt,  but  ten  years'  experience 
has  settled  my  mind  perfectly.  There  is  but 
very  little  diflierence  between  these  roots  in  their 
effect  upon  the  appetite  of  a  cow.  These  rooto, 
be  It  rememliered,  are  of  little  worth  In  tliem- 
.••clves,  but  they  help  a  cow  digest  and  assimilate 
and  turn  into  milk  dry  and  coarse  fuod  that 
otherwise  would  be  half  utilized  and  half  wasted. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  root 
Is  that  which  can  lie  put  into  my  cellar  at  the 
least  cost ;  by  that  rule  turnips  and  carrots  w  ill 
give  way  to  the  mangel  or  big  beet.  I  don't 
believe  Mr.  Wadswoktii  or  Mr.  (Jibron,  or 
any  other  smart  fanner  can  put  a  busliel  of  car- 
roto  into  his  cellar  for  less  tlian  10  cents.  My 
beets  sometimes  cost  me  10  cents,  but  often  not  '< 
over  5  cents.  Tliey  can  be  kejit  clean  with  the 
Iioe;  they  grow  livelier  and  get  bigger;  tliey 
pull  easier,  and  fiU  up  faster  tlian  any  root  that 
I  have  tried. 

Grinding  Fodder  for  Domeetio  Animals. 

The  practice  of  grinding  or  crushing  hay  and 
straw,  instead  of  the  usual  metho<l  of  chop|)ing 
It,  as  an  article  of  fiKxl  for  domestic  animals,  is 
coming  very  much  Into  favor.  The  digestibility 
of  tliese  substances,  as  is  we  I  known,  is  much 
increased  by  steaming  and  soflening  with  water; 
but  a  very  marked  lm|>rovement  in  tlie  condition 
of  cattle,  it  is  said,  is  speedily  observed  In  con- 
sequence of  tlie  adoption  of  the  process  referred 
to.  It  Is  maintained,  also,  that  horses  fed  with 
ground  hay  are  much  less  liable  to  sufier  from 
attacks  of  colic  tlian  when  tlie  food  is  cliopped 


and  that  an  appreciably  smaller  quantity  will 
supply  sufficient  nutriment,  less  parsing  ofi"  in 
the  form  of  undigested  fiber.  The  optiration  of 
grinding  is  effected  by  means  of  millstones,  or 
any  other  conveniently  adapted  arrangement,  a 
very  soft  article  of  food  being  pioduced,  which 
is  extremely  acceptable  to  the  cattle.— ^firriCM/- 
tural  Heport. 


Ifaultri)  B  apartment* 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
SUCCESS  "WITH  POULTRY. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Wagner  and  her  little  girl 
assumed  the  charge  of  the  farm  poultry,  as  an 
additional  duty  to  their  conducting  all  the  house- 
keeping ojierations  on  my  farm  of  110  acres, 
near  Woodbury,  N.  J.  About  the  20tli  of  March 
last  year,  the  family  moved  on  to  this  farm,  witli 
their  stock  of  30  hens,  about  one-half  Light 
Bralimas  of  their  own  raising,  and  the  balance 
common  stock,  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
qu&lity.  Being  the  first  occupants  of  the  place, 
with  buildings  new  and  unfinished,  without 
hen-house,  or  even  shelter  for  nests  or  young 
chickens,  the  situation  was  unfavorable  for  even 
an  average  of  results. 

Although  tlie  commencement  was  with  30, 
before  the  spring  and  summer  were  over,  the 
numlier  of  the  old  ones  was  reduced  by  acci- 
dent, sale  and  home  consumption,  d<jwn  to  ten. 
And  also  fifty  young  ones,  about  the  size  of 
quails,  were  drowned  by  flood  from  a  sudden 
lieavy  rain.  During  the  year  they  were  disposed 
of  at  nine  different  sales,  and  each  sale  with  its 
date  recorded. 

Tlie  aggregate  amounted  to $210  00 

Eggs  sold  during  the  year 64  80 

70  on  baud,  unsold,  valued  at  iM)c.  each     63  00 


$:W7  80 

Averaging  a  production  of  over  $10  to  each  hen, 
or  in  reality,  as  tlie  number  became  gradually 
reduced,  it  should  be  put  at  $20  to  each  hen. 

As  the  maniigement  was  conducted  witliout 
any  tliought  of  making  tlie  results  public,  no 
estimate  was  made  of  expenses  in  feed,  or  of 
the  numlier  raised  and  sold,  and  no  record  was 
kei>t  of  any  of  the  particulars.  The  feeding 
was  almost  exclusively  of  corn,  whole  and 
ground;  and  as  the  attention  was  all  given 
without  any  sii^cial  hired  help,  there  is  nothing 
to  estimate  but  tlic  corn  In  deducting  expenses. 

This  statement  furnishes  an  example,  not  of 
anything  marvellous,  but  of  what  may  easily  be 
done,  witliout  any  extra  or  unusual  exertion, 
as  a  mere  incidental  to  housekeeping,  by  almost 
any  one  able  and  willing  to  give  the  pro|)er  at- 
tention. In  managing  Inr  poultry,  Mrs.  Wag- 
ner found  no  occasion  to  slight  any  oilier  de- 
partment of  lier  duties;  besides  kee])ins  lier 
Indoor  affairs  neat  and  tidy — all  clieerftilly  well 
done  and  in  season, — during  tlie  busy  months 
she  fakes  charge  of  the  calves  and  pigs;  and 
besides  her  work  in  the  garden,  she  and  her 
little  gill  are  often  In  the  fWld  and  ready  to  help 
in  many  a  pinch  or  pressing  emergency. 

T.  E.  L. 


TURKEYS   AND    CHICKENS. 


I  desire  to  write  of  wliat  I  know  of  raising 
turkeys  and  chickens. 

Tlie  recipes  given  for  nirlng  chickens  of  the 
gapes,  such  as  whites  of  eggs,  corn  meal  with 
pepper,  wlieat  soaked  In  tunientine,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  are  of  little  if  any  value.  Tlie 
gapes  in  chickens  are  caused  by  small  worms 
getting  into  tlie  w  indplpe.  1  have  raised  thous- 
ands upon  tliousands  of  chickens,  bought  and 
sold  chickens,  and  believe  that  gapes  is  a  conta- 
gious disease,  for  my  chickens  never  had  tliem 
until  I  bought  strange  chickens.  1  have  tried 
many  cures,  and  tliere  are  none  that  amount  to 
anything  except  the  horse  hair.    By  inserting  tlie 


I  oi-se  hair  in  the  chicken's  windpipe  you  draw 
the  small  red  worm  out,  and  this  at  once  re- 
lieves the  chicken  and  the  gapes  are  cured. 

In  regard  to  raising  turkeys  the  best  plan  Is  to 
feed  them  on  milk  made  Into  a  cheese  with 
wheat  and  wheat  screenings.  In  time  of  rain 
keep  them  In  the  dry,  for  when  they  get  wet 
they  get  draggled  and  die.  Corn  meal  I  have 
tried,  and  upon  a  clear  examination  I  find  that 
it  does  not  agree  with  them,  and  in  many  in- 
stances kills  them.  Old  turkeys,  I  think,  do  best 
out  in  the  cold  on  trees,  rather  than  in  sheltered 
places.  Let  every  farmer  be  cautious  of  what 
he  feeds  his  young  turkeys  until  they  are  eight 
to  ten  weeks  old.  After  tbis  period  they  will 
know  what  to  eat. 

I  know  that  the  foregoing  Is  correct,  for  I 
have  tried  many  plans,  and  expeiience  is  always 
tlie  best  guide.— U.— [Heading  Gazette.] 


Gekse. — Wherever  a  Toulouse  goose  lays  her 
first  egg,  she  is  very  pertinacious  in  there  deposit- 
ing the  remainder.  The  Toulouse  goose  is  a 
very  good  layer,  but  rarely  requires  to  set ;  and 
if  she  does,  is  a  very  bad  mother.  When  lay- 
ing geese  are  kept  together,  and  they  arc  liable 
to  interrupt  each  other,  remove  the  eggs  daily, 
and  mark  on  each  the  day  it  was  laid.  They 
will  continue  good  for  three  weeks,  but  the 
freshest  eggs  should  be  sat  tipon.  If  geese 
keep  well  to  their  separate  nest,  let  tlie  eggs 
remain. 


Book  "Notlcem, 

AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

■  ■■    I.  ----■---■■-..  ||-||-||-|,|  1 1_-  -  _  ^ 

M03rEY    Mr    THE     OABDElf.     By    P.    T. 

QuiNjf.    PubliMhed  by  the  New  York  Tribone 

AiwocUtion. 

We  hare  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  rraiilta,  and  the 
author  of  tbiH  work  having  been  for  many  years  a 
very  succeMful  market  gardener,  would  appear  to 
be  the  proper  one  to  write  a  book  on  that  »nbject. 
It  goes  over  the  whole  range  of  regetableii,  Ib  tho- 
roughly practical  in  directions  how  to  grow  and 
manage  them  from  the  sUrt,  preparation  of  hot- 
beds, forcing,  etc. ;  and  the  repaUtion  of  the  au- 
thor will  ensure  the  book  a  wide  circulation. 

IOWA,  the  Home  for  Inamlirnkata,  being 
a  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  Iowa,  and  giving 
Useful  Information  with  regard  to  the  State,  for 
the  Benefit  of  Immigrants  and  others.  Publish, 
ed  by  order  of  Iowa  Board  of  Immigration,  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa. 
This  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  of  nearly  100 

pages,  and  illnstiated  with  a  map. 

C«t«lttir««  »««  Premlnm  Mat  of  th«  tttU 
C>r»a4i  Htat«  Fair,  for  l»»7l,  of  th«  Me- 
chnniM  and  Asrrlrultarml  Fair  AmotI*. 
tlon  of  I.ouiMl»iui. 

This  will  be  held  on  the  ezt«>nslTe  grounds  of 
the  Association,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
will  continue  nine  days.  It  commences  on  the  Bth 
of  present  month.  The  list  is  a  most  comprehen- 
sive one,  and  fau.ouo  are  offered   In   prmiums. 

8uch  Kxhlbitions  develop  what  the  South  haa  aa<t 
what  she  wants. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

PblliMlclphls,  S4  Mo.  (Mar.)  SSth. 

BMEAIMftCFFM-FLoi-R.MKALANOUaAii— 
There  U  lesa  viUlity  in  the  Flour  market.  Sales  of 
Superfine  at  •A.25«5.75 ;  Pcnna.  and  Western  Extra 
at  ^.l." ."5*6.25  ;  Wisconoin  Kxtra  Family  at  7«T.:U; 
Minn,  do  do  at  H .i.'ivT  M—the  latter  for  cboio*; 
Penna.  dodo  at  96..'y)*7.00;  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $7.37 )< 
e7.78;  Ohio  do  do,  fancy  at  •«;  Indiana  do  do,  at 
f7.7S;  City  Mills,  do  do  at  9S.0O.  To-day  the  mar- 
ket closed  dull,  with  sales  of  lOObbls  Delaware  Ex- 
tra Family  at  97 ;  400  bbis  Minnesota  do  do  at  $7.25 
•»7,J7X;  100  bbls.  do  do  choice,  at  7.30;  lOObbls. 
Penna,  do  do  at  9«.7S;  SSObbIs  Ohio  do  do  at  f7.00« 
7.73;  200  bbls.  Ohio  fancy  at«7.«7X«8;  and  900  bbls. 
Illinois  fsncy  at  t8«8.I2^.  Receipts  for  the  week 
19,07«  bbls. 

WHEAT— The  market  has  an  upward  ten- 
dency, quotations  being  advanced  2«r3c.  .Sales  of 
10,000  bush.  Indiana  Ked  at  91. 63*  1.68;  3,4oo  bush 
do  do  very  choice,  part  at  tl.70  and  part  on  secret 
terras  ;  SOOO  bush  Ohio  do  at  tl.eSal.es  ;  4,600  bush 
dodo,  very  choice,  at  •1.70«1.72;  MO  bush.  Ohio 
AmlK-r  atft  68;  1,600  bush.  Michigan  do  at  ^1.70  ; 
4,000  bush.  Penna.  Red  at  •I.40«l.«4,  for  fair,  tl,4S 
for  good,  and  tLeOaLeS ;  for  choice ;  400  bush 
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I'enna.  Aiuhur  at  81.66  i  1,000  buiib.  Delaware  at 
ttl.52el.63  ;  1,000  bush.  Southern  do  at  81.68;  2,200 
buob.WcHtcrn  Amber  at  Sl.70Dl.7l ;  400  Michigan 
White  atfl.ra;  BOO  buah  Kentucky  choice  White  at 
tl.90{  1,400  buiih.  Ind.  White  at  9l.7Sai.8S;  and 
44)0  buih.  New  York  White  at  §l.S3}i .  Keceipt«  tor 
the  week  20,600  bush. 

C'OBIf— Sales  of  Penna.  and  Southern  Yellow 
at82«84c;  Western  mixed  at  82a83c ;  Yellow  at 
82003.    Receipts  for  the  week  36,700  bush. 

OATH— Are  in  good  demand,  and  at  an  advance 
of  1  cent,  with  sales  of  Penna.  and  Western  at  W© 
«7c— the  latter  for  White ;  Delaware  at  65  cent* — 
UeceipU  for  the  week  were  22,800  bush. 

OMIONS— Are  quiet.  .Sales  of  White  at  »3e4 
and  Yellow  at  92e3  V  bbl. 

rOTATOBM— Still  remain  quiet.  Sales  of  Ear- 
ly Bone  at  86.a|«.M4^bbl.;  Peach  Itlows  at  91.300 
1.50;  Monitors  at  jtlel.lSc  per  busliel.  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes arc  nominal. 

FKED— Is  fairly  active,  with  sales  of  BKAN 
at  «i29«30  IT  ton;  FINK  FEKD  at  SSSffSO;  and 
MIUDLINOS  at  32033.  ttecelpU  for  the  week  638 
tons. 

LABD— Is  neglected.  Sales  of  bbls  and  tcs  at 
12)itH3c.  for  steam  and  kettle  rendered,  and 
'  Napheys '  tins  are  held  at  15  cents. 

CHBEBB— Meets  a  limited  demand,  with  sales 
of  prime  Factory  at  l5H0l6Sc  ;  and  Dairy  at  14o 
li)i  centa— a  decline  of  )i  cent. 

EWM— Are  In  good  demand  at  17al8  cents.— 
RecelptM  for  the  week  2,709  barrels. 

i*ROVf NIOKS  —  Of  all  descriptions  are  dull 
drooping.  iSales  of  new  Mess  Pork  at  tf22;  prime 
Mess  at  Ci21;  and  extra  pruuo  at  C18.5U.  Micfls  liKKV 
may  be  quoted  at  f:lO..'X)02J  for  city  packed  extra 
Mess,  and  #10ff 912  fur  We«lerii.  Bkkv  IIamm  com- 
mand 931032. 

■AC'05f—I»  not  much  In  rcnuest,  and  we  reduce 
our  quotations  ^  cent.  Sale*  of  sugar-cured  city 
smoked  Hams  at  l.'i>^ol6c;  canvassed  Wchtirn  at 
16017c;  ribbed  Sides  at  ntfll>ic  ;  clear  ribbed  do 
•t  12c,  clear  do  at  12>j0l2^c  ;  and  Shoulders  at  9}i 
o9^  Rents. 

BICE— CommMida  full  flguren,  and  the  stock  Is 
•mall.  Sales  of  Carolina,  in  loto,  at  »8.12)^  08.37 >^ 
for  fair  ;  JiH-.V)  for  good  ;  and  »fi.T5  for  prime. 

BBOOM  COBar— moves  slowly  at  B»6}ie  for 
green. 

CATTLE— BecTei  are  active  at  an  advance.— 
Sales  of  choice  at  90!)c;{  ,  and  common  to  good  at 
63<  08)^  c  #*'  >i  gross.  KccelpU  858  bead.  Sheep  are 
higher  and  sell  at  608  cents.  Receipts  ll,(i00  head. 
Hogs  are  dull  at  9IO0IOJW  for  slop,  and  11011.50 
tor  corn-fed.    Receipts  3,000  liea<l. 

nmy  Mid  IIMr»w— Sales  of  prime  Timothy  Hay 
at  Sl.lSorl .:.'ii  ^  100  lbs;  mixed  do  at  SI. 000 1.0.%; 
and  Straw  at  1.150l.*iO.  Baled  shipping  Hay  is 
held  at  81.10  and  Straw  at  81-25  4^  100  lbs. 

•EEDR— There  is  less  demand  for  CLOVER- 
fiEED,  and  prices  are  \  cent  lower.    Sales  of  2,- 
500  bush.,  at  10!^  up  to  ll\c— the  latter  figure  for 
recleaned  from  second  hands— closing  at  lOjl^0lO\c. 
TIMOTHY— Is  scarce,  and  worth  86-0007.25. 
FLAXSEED— sells  at  82.0502.10. 
BED  TUP— Is  active,  scarce  and  higher.    Sales 
of    100  bags  early  in  the   week  at  $6,  and  since  at 
86.5fr— now    held   higher.      Kecelpts  for  the  week 
1,874  bush. 

COTTON— For  strict  and  good  middlings,  which 
•re  scarce,  quotations  advanced  H  cent;  low  grades 
are  plenty  and  dull ;  sales  of  1,596  bales,  middling 
Upland  at  15)ic0l5jlic,  and  Gulf  at  lH}iml!t%c  In- 
cluding 30  bales  samples  at  130 13)^  centa.  Receipts 
tor  the  week  2,818  bales. 

1«KW    YORK   CLASSiriCATIOMB. 

VPLAX D  —  Rebaled  608 ;  samples  12ii  0  13^  ; 
ordlnsry  II0IIX  ;  good  ordinary  12><0I3;  lo#  mid- 
dling 14014]^  ;  middling  15!i0l5ji^  ;  good  middling 
160—. 

HEW  OB1.K4XS— Rebaled 709;  Samples  130 
14;  ordinary  II )<  012;  good  ordinary  130 13)*;  low 
middling  14j^0l5;  middling  15)^015^  ;  good  mid- 
dling 170 — 

■CBAC— May  be  quoted  at  81100115  for  Sicily. 

TOBAC<'0— I^af  is  quiet,  yet  a  few  lots  have 
been  sold  to  Jobbers,  dlsUibutcd  as  follows:  160 
cases  Ohio,  80  do  Penna.,  75  do  Connecticut  and  loo 
bales  Spanish.  Prices  ftrm.  6  lihda  Kentucky 
wrappers  sold  at  11)^013  cents.  Cigars  are  in  fair 
demand,  sales  reaching  one  and  a  quarter  million  ; 
stuck  on  hand  large.    Manufactured  Is  In  moderate 


LEGAL    IWTELLICEWCE. 

Keportid  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 
IMPORTANT   DECISION. 

Interesting  to  Seedsmen  and  Qardeners 

Jacob  Kkhhi.kr,  a  truck  pardener  on  "tlie 
Xeck,"  below  tlie  oily  cf  riiiladelphia,  brought 
suit  against  Hk.nuv  A.  Dukek,  the  well  known 
seedsman  of  this  <'ity,  to  recover  damafiCS  arising 
from  what  the  pkviiitilf  <-ont(  iided  to  be  a  breach 
of  warranty  of  some  8ee<l  sold  as  seed  of  tlie 
Early  York  cal>lmt;e.  The  piaintilT  proved  the 
sale  of  the  seed  by  tlic  defendant's  agent — that 
he  liad  sowed  it  on  the  r>th  of  Septeml>er,  at  a 
farm  cm  the  other  side  of  tlie  Sclniylkill  river. — 
The  plants  were  fine  and  thrifty  when  moved  to 
the  lM)xe9  or  frames,  for  the  winter,  and  when 
set  out  in  the  open  ground,  manured  with  night 
soil,  $00  or  $70-worth  to  Hh?  acre.  They  grew 
well,  but  would  not  form  solid  heads ;  on  being 
cut  open,  the  lieads  (which  were  soft)  showed  a 
stalk  on  the  inside,  with  numlx?rs  of  side  stalks 
or  sprouts  branching  from  them.  He  claimed 
tliat  the  seed  was  not  as  warranted,  Early  Yoik 
cal)bag«>,  and  demanded  as  his  damages  the  price 
of  the  seed,  with  cost  of  labor  and  manure,  and 
tlie  loss  of  the  profits  anticipated  at  maiket  rate 
for  w  hat  cabbage  the  three  acres  ought  to  have 
proiluced. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Dhker  it  was  sliown  by 
many  pctrsons  win)  had  purchased  some  of  .the 
same  l(»t  of  seed,  that  the  cabb.ige8  grew  finely 
and  headiMl  well,  but  in  ev'  ry  case  the  seed  had 
not  l)een  sowed  so  early  ;  finally,  under  a  com- 
mission to  England  it  was  estalilished  beyon<l 
all  question,  that  the  si*ed  had  l)ecn  grown  by 
the  well  known  finn  of  Jame.s  Cahteii  Din- 
NETT  aiul  BEAI.K,  at  llieir  seed  farms  In  the 
ccninty  of  Essex,  and  was  pure  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  f>n  its  anival  from  England  it  was 
separated  from  all  otlier  seed,  carefidly  put  into 
IKickages  for  retail  sales  by  tlie  defendant,  so 
that  no  doubt  could  exist  that  tlie  seed  so  grown 
in  England  was  tlte  same  tliat  was  delivered  to 
customers  Iiere. 

The  defence  fiirtliemiore  prwluwHl  tl»e  testi- 
mony of  practical  and  scientific  gardeners,  wlto 
showed  that  tlie  sprouting  inside  of  tlie  Iiead 
wtls  due  to  the  eaiiy  sowing,  the  unusually  open 
winter,  and  tlie  highly  stimulated  soil. 

The  trial  took  place  liefoie  Hon.  Justice 
Hahe,  and  the  jury  promptly  rendered  tlieir 
verdict  in  favor  of  tl>e  defendant. 

This  case  illustrates  several  p(^>ints  which  are 
well  worth  careful  notice.  Not  only  the  agri- 
cultural magazines  but  the  catalogues  of  many 
of  our  prominent  seedsmen,  are  constantly  re- 
peating the  caution  against  sowing  too  early, 
and  tlie  consequent  risk  of  the  plants  ninning 
to  seed,  if  tlie  winter  should  prove  a  mild  sea- 
son. Over-stimulation  of  the  soil  must  be 
guarded  against,  especially  if  this  evil  happens 
to  join  with  that  of  too  early  sowing.  Tl)e 
temptations  are  great,  but  tlie  «lesire  to  produce 
an  early  crop  must  not  be  alk)wed  to  run  wihl. 

One  more  caution  crops  out :  Be  slow  alxxit 
diving  into  a  lawsuit.  Mr.  Kehhi.kk  has  had 
his  trouble  for  his  pains,  and  fiixls  himself  sad- 
dled with  a  bill  of  c<-sts  rising  about  $200. 

Bamestic  Bcpartmcnt, 


removeall  the  bones,  and  take  out  the  tongue,      RELIGIOUS    SELECTIONS. 

wliich  you  may  put  back  In  the  water  to  keep  |  ■>-*~~~'«^~^*^~^**~^w»^~^>^^^>'*<>*^~^^^w. 
hot  8eiison  the  meat  well  with  jiepjier,  salt,  |  The  following  little  gem  is  original  and  the 
and  sweet  matjoiam.     Lay   It  on  a  dish  and  j  first  effort  of   a  school  miss   of  Uoylestown, 


cover  it  with  tlie  skin— on  the  top  of  which  put  j  Pa. 
the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg.  Sprinkle  dry  crumbs  of 
bread  on  the  top  of  this,  with  some  lumps  of 
butter  laid  here  and  there — season  the  top  of  this 
well,  and  put  into  the  oven  to  brown  for  about 
20  minutes.     Make  soup  of  the  water. 

To  Dhesh  the  Bkainh  of  the  auove. — 
Take  the  brains  while  hot  and  mash  them  in  a 
bowl,  add  pepper,  salt  and  butter — chop  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  fine,  and  mix  with  It,  and  set  it  to 
keep  warm — then  slice  the  tongue  through  the 
middle,  and  lay  It  on  a  small  plate  by  itself,  and 
garnish  it  with  tlie  brains  laid  neatly  around  it. 

Force-meat  Balls. — Chop  1  pound  of  lean 
veal,  very  fine,  season  It  with  pepper,  salt  and 
sweet  niaijoram — add  a  little  flour  to  make 
them  stick  togetlier — roll  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  and  fry  thern  brown. 

BEEF   A-I^A.MODE. 

To  a  piece  of  beef  10  lbs.  take  0  blades  of 
mace,  12  cloves,  half  nutmeg — pound  them  fine, 
tlieli  rub  tlie  spice  well  into  the  beef;  after  tlw 
beef  has  been  rubbed  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
for  12  hours,  roast  it. 


The  spirit  which  pervades  the  piece,  will 
commend  it  to  young  and  old  :^ 

TRUST    IN   JESUS. 


Ages  long  have  passed  since  Jesus 

Died  upon  Mount  Calvary  ; 
Here,  within  my  heart  there  dwelleth 

Thoughts  of  how  he  bled  for  me. 

We  are  sinful.  Thou  art  holy, 
Ne'er  could  wo.  approach  Thy  face. 

But  we  boldly  come  before  Thee, 
Through  our  Saviour's  loving  grace. 

We  are  travelling,  onward  travelling, 
With  our  heavenly  home  In  view, 

Saviour,  m.-iy  we  never  falter, 
Always  to  Thee  proving  true. 

Oh  !  dear  Jesus,  help  us  ever 
More  and  more  thyself  to  sec, 

That  we  may  all  live  forever, 
In  the  blest  eternity. 

March  9,  lt>71.  M.  D.  M. 

THE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR. 


A  KOASr  PIO. 

Clean  it  again  after  coming  from  the  market 
Cut  out  the  eyes  with  a  penknife,  clean  the  ears, 
take  out  tlie  tongue,  singe  off*  liaii-s,  &c.  Make 
a  filling  of  bread,  butter,  sweet  marjoram,  or 
parsley,  adding  sage  and  pepper.  Stuff  the  pig 
and  sew  it  up.  Roast  2^  hours,  watching  to 
prevent  burning  ;  if  in  danger  of  this,  put  paper 
between  it  and  tlie  fire.  Baste  frequently  with 
salt  and  water. 

Gravy. — Boil  the  tongue,  liver  and  feet  with 
salt  and  pepper  till  tliey  are  tender,  in  water 
enough  to  cover  them  when  they  are  done. 

Just  beft>re  dishing  up,  take  out  the  liver, 
cliop  or  mash  it  up,  work  some  flour  into  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  stir  jdl  in — put  over  fire  again, 
and  omie  to  a  boil ;  lake  it  off  and  pour  into  a 
gravy  tureen.  For  sauce — stewed  or  baked 
apples,  boiled  onions,  &c. 

DELICIOl'M  APPI.E  PUDDING. 

Very  convenient,  as  it  may  be  made  several 
hours  before  it  is  baked,  or  when  a  nice  addition 
is  wanted  unexiiectedly.  Pare  and  clwp  fine  | 
a  dozen  or  more,  according  to  their  size,  of  tlie 
best  cooking  apples;  grease  a  pudding  dish,  cover 
tlie  bottom  and  sides  |  an  inch  thick  with  grated 
bread,  and  very  snrdl  lumps  of  butter;  tlieii 
put  a  layer  of  apples  with  sugar  and  nutmeg, 
and  rei*at  the  layer,  which  must  be  of  bread 
and  butter;  pour  over  the  wlwle  a  tea-cup  of 
o>ld  water.  Put  into  tlie  oven  as  soon  as  tlie 
dinner  is  served,  and  bake  25  or  30  minutes. — 
It  may  be  baked  tlie  day  before  it  is  wanted  ; 
wlien  it  must  be  heated  tlioroughly,  turned  into  | 
a  sliallow  dish,  and  sprinkled  with  powdered  ! 
sugar ;  it  requires  no  sauce. 

Citrrmireen  or  Irlah  .HO00  Blnnentanffv. 

Wash  in  3  waters  4  a"  ouiu%  of  Carrageen 
moRs ;  drain  and  put  in  2  quarts  of  new  milk, 
let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes, strain  it  in  a  pitclier, 
wet  tlie  moulds,  and  pour  it  in  while  hot ;  let 
it  staml  till  it  liecomes  thick,  wlien  it  may  be 
eaten   with  sugar  aiid 


How  was  He  wounded  who  heals  every  dis- 
ease I  How  was  lie  crowned  with  thorns  who 
crowns  His  martyis  with  unfailing  garlands! — 
How  was  He  stripiwd  naked  who  clothes  the 
fields  with  flowei-s  and  the  whole  glolte  with  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  the  dead  with  immortali- 
ty! How  was  He  fed  with  gall  and  vinegar 
who  reaches  out  to  his  ix3ople  the  fruits  of  Para- 
<lise,  the  cup  of  salvation !  And  when  at  the 
crucifixion  the  heavens  were  confounded,  and 
the  earth  trembled,  and  the  sun,  that  he  might 
not  liehold  the  villainy  of  the  Jews,  withdrew 
his  shiring,  and  left  the  workl  in  darkness,  still 
the  blessed  Jesus  said  nothing,  and  Ijetrayed  no 
emotion  of  anger,  but  endured  witliout  mur- 
muring all  that  earth  and  hell  could  lay  U|M)n 
him,  till  He  had  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  finish- 
ed picture  of  perfect  patience,  and  praye<l  for 
His  murderers,  whom  He  has  l)een  ever  since, 
and  is  now,  ready  to  receive  upon  their  repent- 
ance, not  only  to  pardon,  but  to  participation  of 
tlie  glories  of  lieaven. — liiKltop  Iloi-ne. 


TO   DREMI    A   CAI.F*S   HEAD. 

Procure  a  large  pelted  bead  (that  is,  one  liaving 
tlie  skin  on);  let  tlie  butcli«r  cut  it  open,  and 
remove  the  nose  and  eyes.  Wash  it  well 
demand;  sales  reached  nearly  500  boxes  pressed  and  j  throiigii  many  waters,  Into  which  put  some  salt 
900  pkg.  cut,  vii. ;  50060c.  for  Black  and  68«6«c.  for  ^,  ^^i„„  j,,,^  ^,,g  blood— tlt.>an  tlie  liead  well,  re- 
brlgbt.    No  change  to  note  In  prices.  •       .1  n  1     .1        .,  >  »    .    . 

WOOL-No  activity  in  the  market,  owing  In  a  |  »"»'"«  "'«  »««"«^^  »'"'  «"'«'•  ^'''"J!^-  ^^^  ^'^ 
measure  to  the  absence  of  supplies.  The  manu-  brains  remain  in  tlie  liea«l,  and  soak  all  night, 
facturers  are  purchasing  only  for  the  supply  of  Tlie  next  day  remove  tlie  brains  and  skin  tliem 
their  most  nec.««iu.us  wants,  and  the  bulk  of  the  _  wraptlK'in  ill  a  liUle  doth,  by  themselves,  and 
transaction,  are  between  the  dealers.    Manufac-^,^   ^^^    j^    ^    ^^^^j     ^^^^^^  tightly— 

turcrs  complain  of  a  lack  of  margin  on  all  >\ool  1  r      o      j 

producu,  the  prices  of  which  are  now  relatively    ^^  l'"*  •»e«*l  •»"''  a^^^''^  2  hours,  and  the  brains 
below  those  of  raw  material.  |  1  or  {  of  an  liour.     Wh^i  done,  take  it  up,  and 


An  O.  p.  J.  AccoiNT. — An  Eastern  banker 
(Jay  Cooke  of  Philadelphia),  early  in  his 
career,  read  "Gold  and  the  Gonpel,"  and  re- 
sol  ve<l  to  lake  Jacob's  pledge.  "Of  all  that 
thott  shall  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  tlie  tenth 
unto  thee."  He  directed  his  ck^rk  to  open  an 
account  with  O.  P.  J.  (Old  Patiiareh  Jacob), 
and  to  credit  to  it  one  tenth  of  all  the  commis- 
sions that  came  into  the  office.  Some  of  tlie 
largest  financial  transactions  of  tlie  coinitry  liave 
been  entrusted  to  the  firm  of  whk*h  he  is  a 
member,  and  its  success  is  one  of  tlie  wonders 
of  tlie  land.  O.  P.  J.  account  must  now  amount 
to  a  sura  that  would  take  tlie  figures  of  five 
places  to  express.  When  asked  how  be  can 
afford  to  give  such  large  contributions,  he  says, 
"It  don't  cost  me  anything,  it  is  tlie  Lord's 
money  I  give."  Who  will  follow  suit,  and 
open  an  account  with  Old  Patiiareh  Jacob? — 
Humphrey^H  MUmutfippi  Papcrti. 


Q;]^  There  is  no  life  so  uneventful,  or  full  "f 

aflnictioii,  that  there  may  not  be  found  all  along 

cream,  seasoned   with  '  its  dusty  trail  tlie  marks  of  a  kindly  interposi- 


peach  or  rose  wa'/er,  or  with  lemon  rolled  in  the 
sugar.  Some  prefer  seasoning  the  blancmange 
before  putting  it  in  tlie  moulds.  It  with  keep 
in  a  cool  place  2  days,  and  is  better  to  be  made 
tlie  day  before  it  is  eaten. 

BOOT  BE.ArKI5fO. 

Ivory  bktck,  "  killed  "  with  a  tablespoonfiil  of 
alcohol,  \  pound  ;  sweet  oil,  1  fluid  ounce ;  mo- 


lion.  All  history,  national  and  private,  is 
studded  with  providential  beacons,  blazing  me- 
mories of  deliverance  designed  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  tlie  Christian  wayfiM-er.  We  are 
verily  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission,  and  in  danger 
of  fainting  in  the  day  of  adversity,  wlien  we 
neglect  to  strengtlien  our  hearts  with  frequent 
and  viviil  remiiukrs  of  past  blessings. 

CCT"  If  we  attend  carefully  to  our  duty,  and 


THE  SEASIDE   WELL. 

•  '  Waters  flowed  over  mine  head :  then  I  said,  I  am 
cut  oft. "—Lam.  iii.,M. 

One  day  I  wandered  where  the  salt  sca-tlde 

Backward  had  drawn  its  wave, 
And  found  a  spring  as  sweet  as  e'er  hill-side 

To  wild  flowers  gave. 
Freshly  It  sparkled  In  the  sun's  bright  look. 

And  'mid  Its  pebbles  stray'd, 
As  if  it  thought  to  Join  a  happy  brook 

In  sdme  green  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavy  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more ; 
Spreading  its  bitter  o'er  the  clear  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Like  a  fair  star  thick  buried  In  a  cloud, 

Or  life  In  the  grave's  gloom. 
The  well,  enwrapped  in  a  deep  watery  shroud. 

Sunk  to  its  tomb. 

As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  far  and  wide, 

Remnant    f  wreck  to  save, 
Again  I  wandered  when  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  its  wave, 
And  there,  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  Its  sweet, 

No  anger  in  its  tone, 
sun,  as  It  thought  some  happy  brook  to  meet. 

The  spring  flowed  on. 

While  waves  of  bitterness  rolled  o'er  its  bead, 

Its  heart  had  folded  deep 
Within  Itaelf,  and  quiet  fancies  led, 

As  in  a  sleep ; 
Till  when  the  ocean  loosed  his  heavy  chain. 

And  gave  it  back  to  day, 
Calmly  it  turned  to  its  own  life  again 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy,  I  thought,  that  which  can  draw  its  life 

Deep  from  the  nether  springs. 
Safe  'neath  the  pressure,  tranquil  'mid  the  strife 

Of  surface  things. 
Safe— for  the  sources  of  the  nether  springs 

Up  in  the  far  hills  lie ; 
Calm— for  the  life  Its  power  and  freshness  brings 

Down  from  the  sky. 

[•Vunday  Magatine.] 


Geo.  P.  ROWELL&  Co.,  40  ParkRoto,  New 
York,  and  S.  M.  I*ettengill  &  Co.,  37  Park 
How,  New  York,  are  our  authorised  agents  in 
New  York,  to  ojntract  for  advertising  at  our 
owfcst  rates.  Advertisers  in  that  city  are  re- 
quested to  leave  their  favors  with  either  of  the 
above  bouses. 


.f  j.». 


DAVID   THE   PSALMIST. 


David's  life  and  history,  as  written  for  us 
in  tliose  psalms  of  his,  is  considered  to  be  the 
truest  emblems  ever  given  to  man's  moral  pro- 
gress and  warfare  liere  below.  All  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  tlie  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 
A  struggle  often  baflled,  sore  baffled,  down  as 
into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended ; 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable 
purpose  begun  anew.  Poor  human  nature ! — 
Is  not  a  man's  walking  in  truth  "  a  succession 
of  falls?"  Man  can  do  no  other.  In  this  wild 
element  of  a  life,  lie  has  to  struggle  onwards ; 
now  fallen,  deep-abased  and  ever  with  tears, 
repentance,  with  bleeding  heart,  lie  has  to  rise 
again,  struggle  again  still  onward.  That  his 
struggle  lie  a  faithful,  unconquerable  one ;  that 
is  the  question  of  questions. 


FULLNESS   IN   CHRIST. 


lasses,  4  pint ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  ounce  ;  sul-    ^^p  ^,,1,,  beams  and  mote,  out  of  «nir  own  eye, 
phuric  acid,  1  ounce;  mix  the  first  three  i:gre-    j,,^  ^f  ^^,^,.^  „j„  „^^  seriously  trouble  us. 
dients,  add  the  acids,  and  3  pints  of  vinegar  if  -   — 

it  is  to  be  a  liquid  blacking.    No  "challenge  |     tt^ Never  open  the  door  to  a  little  rice,  lest 
blacking  "  eciuals  this. — Scientific  American.     I  a  groat  one  sliuuld  enter. 


Are  you  Clirist's,  my  brother?  Then  all 
things  are  yours.  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  full- 
ness of  tlie  Godhead.  "  Of  his  fullness  have 
we  received,"  said  ttiat  beloved  disciple  who 
leaned  on  tlie  Saviour's  bosom.  John  was  never 
disappointed  in  his  Lord ;  nor  was  Paul,  either 
when  be  found  himself  "  filled  with  all  llie  full- 
ness of  God."  Tliere  is  a  fullness  of  sufficiency 
in  Christ,  as  a  Divine  Redeemer.  His  btood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Tliere  is  a  fulness  of 
justifying  merit  in  him ;  for  "  there  is  no  con- 
demnation to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesua.*< 
Tliere  is  a  fullness  of  power  in  Him  wiio  "  is 
aUe  to  save  to  tlie  uttennost  all  wlio  come  unto 
God  by  Him."  Tliere  is  a  fulness  of  love  in 
him,  who,  "having  loved  his  own  wlio  were  in 
tlie  world,  loved  to  tlie  end."  In  my  Ixird  and 
Savkiur  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  fulness  of  grace,  and 
strength,  and  peace,  and  (insolation,  that  no 
man  has  ever  lieen  able  to  explore,  and  all  tlie 
needy  sinners  in  tlie  universe  could  never  be 

able  to  exhaust.— Par/^c  Obwrver. 

^^»-  •  -^^ 

K7"Tlic  best  way  to  condemn  bad  traits  is  to 
1  ractiae  good  oiies. 


I7ie  **  Practical  Farmer,*' 

The  great  Agricultural  Monthly,  profusely 
illustrated,  published  bypAscHALL  Mourns 
&  Co.,  18  North  13th  street,  Phila.,  at  $1.50 
per  annum,  in  advance.  Sample  copies,  with 
lilieral  premiinn  lists,  and  show  bills,  supplied 
to  agents  and  canvassers. 
iI7"Sub8cribei-s  to  "Practical  Fanner"  for  one 
year,  and  not  satisfied  tliat  tliey  have  received 
the  worth  of  their  money,  can  have  it  refund- 
ed, by  bringing  their  copies,  undamaged,  to 
the  Office,  in  Philadelphia. 


The  EIOHTH  Volume 

OF    THE 

Practical  Farmer 

Will  commence  First  Mo.  (January),  1871. 

WE   WILL  FUUNISU   FOB  ONE  YKAK 

The    Practical    Farmer    and    Wood's    Household 
Magazine,  Sl.OO;  regular  price  S2.90. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Bce-Keciwrs' Journal, 
81.75;  regular  price  92.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  The  Independent  for 

813.00;  regular  price  »4.(I0. 
The  Practical  Farmer  and  Am.- Agriculturist,  for 

S2.00;  regular  price,  S.3.00. 
The  Practical  Farmer  and  Kntomologlst  for  S2.7S; 

regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Fanner  and  Naturalist  for  $4.50;  re- 
gular price  95.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Llpplncott's  Magazine 
for  $4.00  ;  regular  price  8 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Hearth  and  Home  for 
93.40 ;  regular  price  95.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Kural  New  Yorker  for 
93.50;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Herald  of  Health  for 
92.50;  regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  the  National  Baptist  for 
93.00;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Parmer  and  Harper's  Magazine  for 
94.26;  regular  price  95.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and   Harper's  Weekly  for 
94.25  ;  regular  price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Harper's  Bazar  for94.2S; 
regular  price  95.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Country  Gentleman  for 
93.00;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Horticulturist  for93.00; 
regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Oardener's  Monthly  for 
9'iJSO ;  regular  price  93.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
94.00 ;  regular  price  95.60. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Our  Young  Folks  for 
92.50  ;  regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Phlta.  Weekly  Press  for 
92.50 ;  regular  price  93.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Galaxy  for  94.00 ;  regu- 
lar price  95.50. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Klverslde  Magazine  for 
92.50;  regular  price  94.00. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Arthur's  Home  Maga- 
zine for  92.30;  regular  price  93.50. 

The   Practical  Farmer   and   Children's  Hour  for 
91.90;  regular  price  92.75. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Once  A  Month  for  92.40 ; 
regular  price  93..'iO. 

The  Practical  Farmer  and  Small  Fruit  Recorder 
and  Cot'ge  Gard'r  for  92.00;  regular  price  93.00. 

PAHCHALI.  MOHBIS  4k.  CO., 

Pboprirtobh, 
18  y  13(A  St,  Pkiladflphxa. 


BaIIi6Y&C 

JEWELLEBS, 

Chestnut  and  I2th8t8., 


pniL.  %»Ei.piii  A.. 

A  LAROK  STOCK  OF  FI3VE  PLATED 
WARE  AT  LOW  Pricks. 

Strangers  are  Invited  to  visit  our  Establish* 


THB  NXZmr 

FOOD  SOURCE. 

0 

ziK  MOSS  n%\m 

This  new  and  elegant  preparation,  made 
from  Irish  Moss,  or  Carrageen,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  cheapest,  healthiest  and  most  delicious 
food  ill  the  world.  As  a  delightful  table  dessert 
it  has  no  equal,  and  is  a  light  and  delicate  food 
for  Invalids  antl  Children.  It  is  sujierior  to  all 
klndre<l  preparations. 

This  new  article  of  food  has  everywhere 
won  "  golden  opinions  "  of  all  sorts  of  people 
and  the  lioust^keepers  of  the  land  generally  re- 
gard it  in  the  double  light  of  a  staple  necessary 
and  a  delicious  luxury,  for  while  it  lessons  the 
expense  of  living,. the  exquisite  dishes  prepared 
fh>m  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  an  extrava- 
gant cost  from  any  other  source. 

For  Iwenty-flve  cents  you  can  buy  a  package 
which  will  make  sixteen  quaits  of  Blano 
Mange,  and  a  like  quantity  of  Pudding*, 
CuatardB,  Creams,  Charlotte  Ruaae,  &o. 

Rand  Sea  Moss  Faiine  Co., 

53  Park  Place,  N,  Y, 


HAI.E  OF  IM  POUTED 

Jersey  Cattle,  &c. 


^ 


WILL  be  Kold  at  Herkness'  Ra^aar,  Ninth  and 
Sansom  Streets,  Phtladtlpbla,  lmm<iH.atelr 
on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  the  following  blood- 
ed stock,  shipped  In  the  Tonawanda,  leaving  Liver- 
pool on  the  6tli  of  M.nrch,  viz ; 

20  Jersey  Cows  and  Hellers. 

2  Guernsey  Heifers. 
4  Ponies. 

3  Berkshire  Boars. 
3  .Sussex  Sows. 
8  Dogs  of  the  Terrier  Breed. 
2  Trios  of  Aylesbury  Ducks. 
2  Trios  Brahma  Pootras. 

These  Cattle  were  exported  by  F.d.  Phillip  Par- 
sons Fowler,  of  Jersey,  Ktigland,  and  are  experted 
to  arrive  at  this  port  about  the  Kith  of  April,  when 
tlie  day  of  sale  will  be  aiinuuiiced. 

AI.FKEI>  M.    UERKNESS. 

4-lt  Anciloaecr. 


mcnt. 


4-«W 


THE  GREAT 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER 


Medical  treatment  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  at  last  the  discovery  has  been  made  tliat 
RENOVATION  NOT  PUOSTRATION,  IS 
THE  TRUE  MEDICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  introduction  of 

Plantation  Bitters, 

prepared  with  pure  St.  Croix  Rum  and  Calisaya 
Bark,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  wfirld  to  this 
great  fact.  The  life-sustaining  principle  em- 
bodied in  this  great  Vegetable  Restorative  is 
manifested  in  the  weak  an<l  tlesponding  by  an 
bnmediate  and  most  encouraging  change. 

If  tlie  appetite  has  failed,  it  is  quickened ; 

If  digestion  has  been  painful  and  imperfect, 
it  becomes  easy  and  thorough ; 

If  the  liver  is  torpid  it  is  roused  and  regti- 
late<l; 

If  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  they  are  ttrengtli- 
ened  and  restning ; 

If  tlie  brain  has  been  liaunted  by  morbid  fan- 
cies, tliey  are  put  to  flight,  and  iHipe  and  clieer- 
fulness  return. 

In  the  face  of  tlie  extraordinary  cures  of 
general  debility,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  consti- 
pation and  mental  despondency,  wrouglit  by 

PLANTATION    HITTERS, 

no  practitioner  not  in  league  with  death  and 
tlie  undertaker  could  persist  in  it.  Tlie  terri- 
ble evacuents  which  were  once  prcscrilied  as 
Spring  and  Summer  medicines,  have  utterly 
lost  their  prentige.  Tlie  sick  will  not  take 
them,  and 

PLAITTATION 
in    which    are    combined 
stomachic,  an  invigorant, 
nenrine  and  an  anti-bilious  specific,  reigns  in 
tlieir  stead. 
l-4t    Sold  by  all  Druggiata. 


BITTERS, 

tlie  eleiiieiits  of   a 
a  mild   laxative,  a 


Are  an  evidiiit  need  of  Agrlcnitnre;  Phosphates 
and  Ammonia  have  made  the  need  more  nrgent. 

The  Persicator^ 

(Or  Peach  Manure,)  a  perfect  substitute  for 
Wood  Ashes. 

By  DR.  DAVID  STEWART, 

THE   EMIXEyr  AGRICULTURAL    CHEMIST, 

Is  cheap,  reliable  and  snccessful  to  a  remarkable 
degree.    Address  tor  a  rimilar 

HIUUINN,    KKYBOLU   A  CO.,  Mrra. 

D«law»r«  City,  Delaware. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturers'  price  and  freight,  by 
ORAUAM,  EMIjEM  *  PAHMXOBE, 
4-3t.  No.  631  Market  (It.,  Pbll'a. 

1  nnnnnn  strawberry  plakihpor 

1,UVU,\A/U  HALK-Hentncky.  >l(i  p.  r  1 .000 ; 
Ciins.  Dowulim;,  91  per  l.mKi;  Ptilladelahia 
RaNpberry,si''>i>er  1.<nmi;  Klttatlnuy  Blark. 
berry,  »h  |>«r  luoo.  Conover's  C«loaaal  As- 
paragus Roots,  915  pt>r  1,000.  Other  varlitka 
of  above  at  e(iually  tow  rates.     Send  fur  prices. 

TUOH.    C.    ANDREWH. 
4-U  Moorestowa.  M.  J. 

cT^Hr  WARNER, 

IMPUKTEIt,    UKEEDKR    AND    HUIPPUK    OF 

Dark  and  LiKht  BraiimaH,  BalT  and  Par« 
tridce  Coehlns,  Houdaas,  La  Fleebo, 
Crevecorurs,  White  and  ttray  Dork< 
luys.  Nilver  nnd  tiolden  HebriKht  Baa« 
taniM .  Uuck  «t  Ins  Clante  Bautaius,  Black 
Red  Uame  Bantams,  UOL'EN  Dt'CKS  and 
AiLESBUKY  DUCKS. 

PRICE  LIST   FOB  K008,   1871  : 

Dark  Brahmas per  dot.  #6  00 

Butt'   Cochins, •'  6  00 

Partridge  t^ochlns, •<  6  00 

Light  Brahmas «  3  50 

Houdans ••  0  00 

La  Flee  he, "  5  00 

Creveco-urs "  5  <i0 

Oray   Dorkings,  •«  2  50 

White   Dorkings,  (Uose  t^omb) ••  2  50 

Black  Ued  tiame  Hantams, "  6  00 

Duckwlng  Game  Bantams, ••  8  00 

Uolden  Sebright   BanUma ••  3  00 

Itouen  Ducks ••  4  00 

Aylesbury  Ducks ••  4  03 

I  am  breeding  from  eighty-two  choice  Imported 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  bred  from  Im- 
ported and  m-lected  tnwl,  innkiiig  my  stork  equal  to 
the  best  and  tuprrior  to  a  large  jtortlon  of  the  yards 
of  purebred  poultry  In  thi-  I  nlted  .States. 

Kggs  packed  wltli  care  and  sent  In  rotation,  aa 
orders  are  received. 

One  dozen  from  each  of  above  varieties  to  ons 
address  for  tt50. 

No  fowls  or  eggs  sent  C.  0. 1).  N.  Y.  Draft,  or  P. 
O.  Order  on  Ltlca  P.  O.,  or  Registered  I.ett«ra 
sent  at  my  risk. 

O.  H.  WARNER, 
NEW   YORK   MILLS. 
4-lt  OaeMa  C*..  N.  T. 

BY  Planet,  1st  dam  by  Imp.  Priam,  3d  dam  by 
Rlr  Charles,  will  make  the  ensuing  seanon  from 
April  1.%  to  August  31,  at  Weymouth,  New  .Jersey. 

PRIAM  Is  a  bright  bay,  one  hind  foot  white,  0 
years  old,  15^  hands  high.  He  baa  excellent  trot- 
ting action  and  Is  well  broken  to  harness. 

WKYMOrXH  is  near  Klwood.  on  the  line  of  4he 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  36  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Marrs  will  l>e  received  at  ELWOOD,  or  in  PHI- 
LADELPHIA, and  returned  to  said  places  with- 
out further  trouble  or  ex|>ense  to  owners.  Those 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  delivered  at  No.  220 
Vaughn  .St.  Those  sent  to  Elwood  to  be  shipped  to 
S.  R.  &  C.  R.  CoLWKLL. 

TERMS.  — Mares  received  at  Elwood,  9Vi  the 
season;  at  Philadelphia,  |t50.  Mares  kept  at  fair 
rates  and  In  manner  refiulred  by  owner. 

•^ALL   ACCIDENTS  at  owner's  risk.     Bills 
payable  before  mares  are  returned. 
For  engagements  or  further  particulars,  addreM 
«.   R.   A    C.   R.  COLWEJLI^ 

Weyasaath,  New  Jersey. 

RKrKRK:«cKH: 

C.  H.  A  H.  P.  Mulrhead,  Phlla. 
John  Patterson,  Esq.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
B.  McClure,  V.  8.,   M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Th 
Orntlenian'sStable  Ouide,"  Editor  af'Th 
Horse  in  the  8uble  and  the  Field. " 
4-4t 
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WE   CLAIM 
NOTHING 

FOR 

Eagle  Mower 

THAT  IT 

CANNOT  VEH- 

FOKM. 


•"urm 


ir.'TrT™^'^*^!!^^ 


ITS 

SUPERIORITY 

CAK 

BEST  BE  SHOWN 

THE  FIELD. 


1HE  EAOI.E  MOWER  !»  Maniiri'-fired  at  III'IAHIZER  m;   I^ARZELERE'M  AORICUL- 
TUUAL  WORKS,  l>oyl«itowii.  Pa.  This  Machine  posscntus  the  lollowing  {>uintM  ut' excellence: 


Int.  It«  adaptability  to  uneven  furfiicen. 

2(1,  Manner  of  handling  Finger-Bar— in  rai«lng 
•Ither  end  inde|>endent  of  the  other,  or  the  whole 
Bar— whil<'  in  niution. 

3d,  Folding  Cutter-Har  for  tranfi>ortation,  and 
unfolding  for  work  without  the  driver  leaving  hla 
■eat. 

4th,  Pacllitiea  for  throwlnK  In  and  out  of  gear. 

6th,  Joint  in  Slekle-Head,  wliieh  allows  the  Cut- 
ting-Kar  to  work  free  and  eiuty.  at  any  angle,  up 
or  down,  without  breaking  the  Siekle. 

6th,  Hinge- Wheel  in  main  Shoe,  to  turn  corners 
without  breaking  the  turf. 

H^Also,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In  Horse-powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Horse  Rakes  with  steel 
teeth,  Corn  Plows,  Cultivators,  Cutting-Boxes,  Corn  .Shellers,  drain  Drills.  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys,  &c. 

4^t  Address  HUL8HIZBR  4c  LARZELERE.  DoylMtown,  Pa. 


7lh,  Size  of  Driving- Wheel  and  length  of  Axle, 
adapting  it  to  eroxhing  furrows,  working  on  nlde-hill 
and  Htrii'ing  hwuth,  or  not  running  over  cut  graas. 

8tli,  AdjuNtat)le  .Stan<lard  to  raise  and  lower  [xiints 
of  (iuarilx  and  changing  i>oMition  of  Frame,  to  cvcr- 
conie  friction. 

9th,  Kase,  comfort  and  safety  of  driver. 

loth,  Working  etfe<tually  with  team  at  slow  gait. 

llth,  Strength  and  duraiiility. 

l'2th,  Manner  of  varying  height  of  stubble  from 
one  to  four  inches.  The  aversige  is  made  by  an  ad- 
JuNtable  Shoe  at  one  end  and  a  Hinge-Wheel  at  the 
other.    <&c.,  &c. 


Mammoth  Dent  Corn. 

FARMERS,  LOOK  to   Your  lyTERESTl 

The  Best  is  Never  too  Good! 

(lOUS  Is  second  to  noother  product  of  the  earth, 
J  yet  there  is  lens  attention  paid  to  its  produc- 
tion'than  anv  other  of  the  cereals.     In  corn   that 
yield*  largely,  thire  are  three  points  to  be  ob^ti-rved, 
vix. :     l^argeears,  deptliof  grain,  and  well  tilled  at  | 
both   ends.    Karm-rs  can   rest    a»«ure<l    that    the  i 
Mammoth  Dknt  is  far  superior  to  all  other  corn 
in    thesn  resp<-cts.      It   hiis   from   twenty  to  forty  I 
rows  to  each  ear,  and  will   weigh  sixty  |K)unds  to 
the  bushel.     It  Is  the  largest   early  tield  corn  pro- 
duced in  Amirlca,  ami  will  ripi-n  in  from  ninety  to  | 
one  hundred  davs.     It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
hare  tried  it.  aiid  they  are   numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds, to  be  the  very  best  corn  produced. 

in  circum/frmrf  of  tar  ami  d'jith  uf  grain,  it  far 
Burnntu*  lay  corn  w  rvrr  taic — N .  Y.  MKK  .lorns al. 

Priee,  by  mail,  2  pounds  for  one  dollar,  or  six 
packages,  two  (Miunds  each,  ttve  di>llars.  By  ex- 
press, one  peck  for  !»2.00  ;  half  bushel,  1*3.00  ;  one 
bushel,  M.mt ;  six  bushels,  «25.(H».  No  corn  sent  C. 
O.  I).  .Send  your  orders  at  once,  as  the  demand  is 
great,  and  much  time  will  be  required  to  till  the 
numerous  orders. 

No  order  tllieil  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

Send  stamp  for  eireular  giving  full  description 
of  the  corn  and  other  choice  seeds;  also  fancy 
poultry.  Sec. 

Address    INAAC  N.  BALTHIH, 

Box  59,  Corydon,  Indiana. 

A  Fremiom  of  Fifty  Dollars 

Will  be  paid  bv  the  un<h-rsigned  through  H.  H. 
King  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  the  Bee  KeejKir's  Jour- 
nal, Broad wav.  New  York,  as  follows: 

1st  premium,  twenty-tive  ilollars  ;  2d  premium, 
fliteen  dollars;  3d  preinium.ten  dollars,  to  the  per- 
sons producing  the  largest  yiel<l  of  the  Mammoth 
Dent  C^orn,  from  a  two-pound  package  purchased 
from  us,  for  seetl  for  IKJi. 

A  report  must  be  sent  to  H.  H.  King  &  Co.  by  the 
1st  of    December  IXTI,   signed  by  the  person  wlio 
raised  the  corn,  and  sworn  to  before  some  otflcer,  au- 
thoriseit.  to  administer  oaths,  and  also  the  certlh- 
cate  of  the  oftlcer,  to  the  effect,  that  the  affiant  Is  a 
person  whose  word  is  entitled  to  full  credit,  show- 
ing from  whom  the  rorn  was  purchased,  amount  of 
yield,  weighing  the  corn,  estimating  70  lbs.  to  th' 
bushel.    A  saiaple  ear  ol  corn  must  be  sent  witl 
the  report  to  be  left  at  said  office  of  H.  H.  King  A 
Co.,  subject  to  my  orders. 
4-11  ISAAC  N.  BALTHIS. 

AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Two  Bl'MiS,  over  one  year  old.    THKKK  nln< 
months  old;  and  a  few  C<>WS  and  HKIFKK.«. 
All  Herd-Book  animals,  and  all  from  rliotce  stock. 


Alderney  Cattle. 

THK  Sul(.scril)i-r  offers  at  Private  Sale  a  few 
specimen  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls,  from 
the  Bloomsdale  Hi-rd.  They  may  be  examined  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week.  Knqulries  by 
miiil  will  be  responded  to. 

DAVID   l.AXDRETIi, 

4-2t  Brintol,  Bucks  County,  Penn'a. 

THE 

PHILADBIiPHIA   LATV^N    MOTVERS, 

FOUR  sizes  Hand  Machines 913  to  935. 

TWO  sizes  Horse  Machines, 875  to  S150. 

LITTE.E  UIA5IT  3IOWER  AXD  REAPER. 

A  |>erfect  combined  machine,  and  price  reduced. 

THE  MPRAOI'E   BIOWER, 

A  new  Macliint^— the  great  achievement  of  1870. 

HTEEI.  HPRIKU.TOOTII  HORSE  RAKES, 

Palmer's  Vaioadlnir  Forii, 

Harpoon  I'nloadins:  Fork, 
Rope  and  Tackle. 

PLOWS,  CILTIVATORS,  HARROWS, 
GAllDKN  TOOLS, 

GAKDEX  SEEDS, 

GUAyO,  BONE  DUST, 

And  the  celebrated 

E.Fu.\XK  Cok's  Slteuphosphate  of  Lime. 

ORAHAII.  E.1IEE:V  U:  PANN3IORE, 
4-3t       6.71  .llarket  Mtreet,  Plilladelphla. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 'PPJ^  YEAR 
r\J?  "D  A 'P'PT  "CCJ  A  Hi^torvofthe  Kranco- 
Ur  13  A  1  1  IjCiio  OermanWar.  By  Brock- 
ett.  Accurate,  rellal»le  and  complete.  The  only  one 
published.  Send  91. .V)  for  oultit.  an<i  secure  the  best 
territory  at  once.  Address  J.  W.  GOODSPKEi>  <K 
CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago.  4-3t 


4-St 


H.  n.  COLLI XM, 
C«illBaYllle,  Coai 


IMPORTED   COACH IXO   HTALLI09f 

CHAMPION. 

CHAMPION,  coming  4  years  old,  bred  by  Fred'k 
Wm.  Stone,  Esq.,  Is  1(1  hands  high,  a  rich  bay  with 
tiack  poInU,  and  of  su|*erlor  action. 

TVrsM For  Mares  at  a  distance,  tiS.OO  to  insure 

mare  with  foal. 
For  further  Inform.'iHon  address 

(■OOPER   A.   XEPHEW, 
Coopcrsbnnr,  l«ktffli  Co.,  Pa. 

MiLTOS   C(K>PKK.  [*-tf)  T.  8.  COOPKK. 


IMPROVED   YOBKHHIRBH.  —  Two   pairs, 
tlioroiiub  bred  (Cochrane's  importation)  for  sale. 
Full  pedigree  given.    Apply  t<i 

FRABICIN  MORRIN, 
4-  IH  N.  13tli  S».,  Pliila. 


ECMIK  ft'om  pure  bred  Game  and  fancv  Fowls  of 
18  varieties,  for  sale  by  DI'Dl.fr:Y.  BROM  . 

A«cuat«,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list.  4-H 


JERSEY  ALDERNEYS. 

^KVERAL  choice  imported  Animals;  others  bred 
O  by  myself  from   imported   Stock   of  the  Prize 
lerd.  New  York  State  Fair,  I'tica,  Sept.  18«0. 
Herd  Catalogues  on  application. 

THON.  J.  HAXD,  Siajr-Nlnff.  «& 

4-1t  31  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  (Room  18.) 

**OET    TIIK    BEST." 

CET    THE 

BLANCHARD  CHURN. 

Sold  Kvkrywhkrk.    Madr  oai.v  by 
Porter  Blanchard's  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

WiI(tLE.4ALE   AdKNTS, 

R    H    ALLEN  &  CO  , 
4-3t  P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 


OK 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,    and 

FERTILIZERS, 

Will  be  found  in  our  old  established  Warehouse, 
189  U:  101  M'at«r  Street. 

R.   H.   ALLEN  &  CO., 

p.  O.  Kox  »7«, 

NEW  YORK. 

t7*ClrcuIarfl  and  Informat'on  free  to  all.       3-tf 

PURE  GROUND  BONE* 

PRICE  at  the  Manufactory,  the  Fiir- 

chaner  findintj  bayx, $45  per  ton. 

"         in  bugs,  and  frehjht  paid 

to  Philadelphia, $50  per  ton. 

For  lots  of  eiglit  or  ten  tons 
a  deiluctioii  will  l>e  made. 

Tlie  Manufactory'  U  at  r«l«ra  Station,  on  the 

Philadelphia  and  (taltimore  Ci  ntral  Kailroad,  and 
is  OPKN  AT  ALL  TiMKS  to  ihe  INSPECTION 
of  the  PUULIC  ;  and  CCSTOMKRS 

are  invited  to  cali  and  see  for  themselves 

that  what  Is  here  otfered  is  what  it  is  rupreseutcd 
TO  BE, 

Pure  Ground  Bone,  and  nothing 
else. 

iT* -Samples  sent  on  application. 
Reference,  by  permission,    Tno». M.  Harvey, 

Late  Superintendent  Kastern  Pa.  Kxp.  Farm; 
Paschall  Morris,  Editor  this  Paper. 

THOS.  WARINO, 
3-2t  Colora,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 

ACIEMTS  WANTED. 

NEW  AND  VALUABlTsTANDARDWORK. 


Ol-'    THK 


Conovcr  Colossal  Asparagus, 

PI.A3ITS  AND  HEED. 

Plants 83.00  per  loo. 

"      25.00  per  1000. 

Seed  by  mall,  1  ojt fLOO. 

"       )<lh 6.00. 

"      1  ll> 10.00. 

For  sale  by  JAMEN  TIIOBIVTO!V. 

4- It  By  berry.  Piiiiad'a. 

TTT'M'I'^tilAR,  How   made  in   10  hours,  without 
V  JJ.1  drugs.    Particulars  10  cts.    r.  SAME. 
4-3t  Cromwell,  Coaa. 


^CIIA]>113.^U^^ 


AMERICAN  HORSE, 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP: 

Their  treatment,  with  a  full  deserlption  of  the  me<ll- 
cines  employed.     Hy  itoBKUT  Mci'i-ruK,  M.  !>.,  V. 

S.,  of  the    Veterinary   Colli-ge  of   Philadelphia 

l»rofu»elv  Illustrated",  1  vol.  12  mo.,  cloth.  This 
work  embraces  a  list  of  all  forms  of  diseases  In  the 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  and  Is  alpliabetleally  ar- 
ranued.  so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  may  be 
readily  found.  Tht;  work  Is  throughout  coinpreiien- 
slve,  reliable,  and  clearly  written— 

EVERY  ONE  CAN  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

There  was  need  for  Just  such  a  bold  hand  as  Pr. 
McClure's  to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbuus, 
and  to  liuild  up  a  true  and  humane  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  that  most  useful  and  noblest  of  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

No  FARMER,  AMATEUR.STOCK  BREEDER, 
VETERINARIAN,  OR  STOCK  OWNER, 

Should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  printed  from 
l.-irge  anil  clear  type.  Is  liandMimely  bound,  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  rvcept 
of  i.rlce.    sa.OO. 

Libfrat  arronr/emrnlt  will  lie  made  with  ngtnti/or  iti 
tale.    Address  for  iiarticiilars  and  terms. 

JOHX  E.  POTTER  U  CO.,  Publlshera, 

3-3t  6'.4  and  UI7  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CONCORDVILLE^NURSERIES. 

ESTAIILISHKD  IN  18l.->. 

50.000  PEACH  TREES. 

stocky,  4  to  fi  feet,  leading  Orchard  varieties.  In- 
cluding the  King  of  Peat'lies,  ackno» I'llt'ed  the 
iHfst  variety  lutw  in  cultivation.  APPLEN  —  a 
heavy  Stock  of  unusual  thrifty  growth.  Other 
Tr«ea,  Vla««i,  Planta,  Uc,  In  ouanttty.  for 
sah'  at  reduced  rates,  if  ordered  early.  Alio  the 
celebrated  CONC<»Kl)  POTATO,  (a  seedllnf  of 
the  Mercer,)  proven  siiiierior  to  the  Mercer  after  a 
trial  in  IT  Stat*  s  last  leMion.  8end  for  Catalogues, 
Price  list  and  Testimonials. 

('HARI.»>I   P.   PETERA, 

4-it  Concordvllle,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

French  Stallion. 

PRI^iCK  IMPERIAE.,  my  Iniiiorted  PER- 
CHEUON  STAI.UON,  will  make  the  m;.ison  at 
my  .Stables,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  limited 
number  of  Mares. 

Two  of  his  tine  Horse  Colts  now  at  my  Stables. 
Stabling  and  Pasture  provided.  Address  with 
•tamp, 

J.  J.  rAUKEU, 
Wewt  Chenter,  Pa. 
9^  Lithographs  sent  (br  10  centa.  4-tr 

WALTER   ELDER 

Landscape  and  .lobbing  OAUDENEK,  No.  1213 
Rodman  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Steatn-  I*ropeller  Pleas  are 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  Breadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  the 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 
Beach  and  Tlenna  Mts.,  Philadelphia. 
A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT.  Propr. 

£tf 

Importation    of    First   Class 
STOCK. 

In  addition  to  the  August  importation  by  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  for 

COOPER   &   NEPHE'W, 

Cooperttbarir,  P»>, 
By  the  European,  from  Liverpool. 

PRINCE  NICHOLAS, 

roan,  ealved  February  ."ith,  18fi!»,  bred  by  Mr.  Avl- 
mer.  West  Dereham  Al)bev,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk; 
got  by  Prince  Christian  22581. 

Prince  Nicholas  will  serve  Orade  cows  for  f  10, 
and  Thorouglibreds  for  ?20.  Parties  sending  Cows 
l>y  N.  P.  R.  K.  can  safely  do  so  without  an  attend- 
ant.   All  communications  promptly  answered. 

CHAMPION. 

Knglish  coach  horse,  bred  by  Fred'k  Stone,  Is  com- 
ing 4  vears  old,  and  ld>^  hands  high.  Champion  is 
a  rich  bay  with  black  |H>ints,  and  superior  action — 
Terms  this  season  $2<». 

Also  a  number  of  flrst-class  COTSWOLD 
Nil  EKP,  among  which  are  the  first  prize  pen  of 
Sheiirliiig  ewes  of  the  Uoyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 
were  purchased  of  .Mr.  Kobinson  and  Mr.  Aylmer, 
.->f  West^  Durham,  Kng.  Mr.  Robinson's  pigs  of  the 
pure  Yorkshire  breed,  were  by  Major  Stapylton's 
.Sea  Foam,  which  cost  2.')  guineas  when  taken  from 
the  sow,  out  of  White  Lady,  granddam  descended 
from  the  Leekby  old  i)rize  sow,  whicli  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  principal  shows  of  England,  and  never 
beaten.    Terms  pliMO. 

Parties  sending  cows  and  pigs  by  the  North  Pa. 
Rail  Road,  can  do  so  witli  safety,  without  an  at- 
tendant.   For  furtlier  particulars  address 

COOPEK   U    WEPHEW, 
2-tf  Cooperaburv,  I^ehlyta  Co.,  Pa. 

MiLTOX    COOPKK.  T.   S.    CoOPEK. 


Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

FOR  Sowing  all  kinds  of  drala  sad  OratM 
Heeds.    (  apacity  from  lour  to  sii  acres  per 
hour.    Price  SIO.    Every  Farmer  should  have  one. 
For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

DAVID   1.AXDRE-IH   A  HOlf, 
JImm.  21  U.  33  Month  Nlxth  St., 
—SOLE  AGE.STS.—             PHlLADhLPHIA. 
3-2t 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Ihave  carefully  selected  for  my  Breeding  Stork 
this  season,  choice  strains  from  the  most  ap- 
provi-d  importations  of  IKiO,  and  will  spare  a  few 
clutches  of  Eggs  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas, 
Kuft'  Cochins,  Houdana. 

Silver  .Spangled  Hamburgs, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

One  or  two  pairs,  or  separate  Cocks,  of  each  va- 
riety, for  sale. 

JOHM   M.   ROWE, 
3-3t  617  market  M.,  Phlla.,  Pa 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,  and 

YOBKSniliE  PIGS. 

from   my   Imported  Htoek,  and   f<*r 


B 


RED 

.Sale. 


3-3t 


WINTIIROP  W.  CHE5IERY, 

"HIGHLAND  STO(  K  FAh.M." 
Belmont,  Mans. 


ATRSniRB   BTLL    CAI.TEfl.  -  Two  tho- 
rough-bred Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  3  moa.  old 
Full  pedigrees  given.     Apply  to 

FRATrriH  MORRin. 

18  North  ISth  Mt.,  Phll'a. 


FnnQ  ^^^^  HATCHING.— OVKR  FORTY  Va- 
JZiVrVJO  RiKTiMof  Pure  Bred  FOWLS.    Send  for 
Circulars.    Address        U.  F.  HTOWKI.i.,, 
3-2t  Wllllamaport,  Pa. 

HEPIIERD  D4ICW.-3  pair,  pure  bred  Shep- 
herd Dogs,  2  months  old. 

FRAMC1H  raORRIH, 

IS  North  Isth  h«.,  Pbtra 


S 


OffefM  fox*  tlie  Spring  or  li!!l'n, 

the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

in  the  CoTintry;  including  all  the  best 
IVoveltiecs  in  Seeds  and  Plnntei. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Gladiolus  Grape  Vines,  Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus  Roots,  Early  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets,  Books,  Implements,  &c.  Dreer'a  Oarden 
Calendar  for  1871.  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  the  al»ovc,  (U4  pages),  beau(i/u//y  il<u(<ra(«(i 
wilk  engratingt  and  colored  plate  of  new  DahliaiU  ^Hl  I>e  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Dealers 
fupplied  on  liberal  terms.  A  wholesale  Catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
Address 

2-tf  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt-makers,  T>r ess-makers.  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
makers,  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

i^  General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  .Tersey,  at 

920  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  D.  E.  RICE,  Oeneral  A«ent. 

117- Also  Oeneral  Agency  tor  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE  OIL.    Try  It.  l2-3t 


Peysson  Poudrette. 

Manujactured  and  sold  for  Tweuty-one  Yeara. 
Planters,  Farmers,  and  Gardeners'  Friend, 

For  CfHTOS,  try  it !  P'or  TOBACCO,  try  it ! 

For  WHEAT,  try  It!  For  OATS,  trv  It! 

ForCoHN  trylt!  For  Barley  try  It !  For  RvKtryit. 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  no  better  Fkk- 

Til.lZEii  is  KNowx  at  the  present  dav. 
A  Natural  Slannre!    No  Adulteration. 

.Made  irom  piivy  de|>osits  or  niglit  holl.  Free 
from  «nieil.  Pleasant  to  handle.  l-.a<h  cart-load 
when  taken,  the  well  deodorized.  Rejiort  of  the 
best  agriculturists  and  chemists  of  Europe  and 
America:  Soil  without  any  manure  has  produced 
three  times  the  (juantity  of  the  seed  sown  — has 
yielded,  with  a  slight  application  of  tlie  proper  ma- 
nures, from 

Decayed  Vegetable  Matter 5  times  its  own  seed. 

.Stable  Manure 7  1-.')  "  '• 

I'igeon 8  l-«  "  «• 

Horse 9  II-IOO      "  " 

tiuwno 10  1-7  "  '• 

Fluid  St4-rcus,  or  Night  Soil..  12  ll-int)     "  '« 

Solid  SUrcus.  or  Poudrette...  14  11-100     "  '• 

You  ask.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  Pou- 
drette? 1.  It  produces  the  largest  crops.  2.  It  en- 
riches your  Und.  3.  It  acts  <|uieklv  on  the  seed 
sown,  and  continues  to  show  itself  in  the  soil  for 
years.  4.  For  fruits  and  vegi  tables,  applied  as  per 
direction**  in  pauphlet,  it  cannot  lie  surpassed  by 
any  fertilizer  of  the  present  day.  The  price  oV 
I'lMidrette  is  ?22  per  ton,  put  in  bags,  and  delivered 
at  any  of  the  railroad  depots  or  steaml>oat  landings 
lu  the  city.    All  onti-rH  mldreKsed  to 

STEWART   A   CO.. 

SuccesMirs    to    A  .    P  I    V  s  s  O  N  . 

Mo.  4'Mt  Library  Street, 

(Room  No.  U,  tioldsniiths'  ilail.)  I'KILAD'A, 
Will  meet  with  prompt  attention  ;  or  farmers  near 
the  city  can  send  their  own  teams  to  our  Works  on 
Gray's  Ferry  Road,  near  the  V.  S.  Arsenal,  where 
we  deliver  In  bulk,  at  in  cents  a  bushel,  or  nUi  a 
ton  ;  or  iiarties  liaTlng  the  advantage  of  shipping, 
can  s«-ncl  vessels  to  our  works,  and  get  the  same  In 
bulk,  at  SI6  per  ton.  A  liberal  tiUcount  to  Whole- 
sale Dealers.  3-3t 

CABBAGE,  ONION,  SQUASH. 

IHAVE  written  three  works  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  vegetables.  The  works  abound  in  en- 
gravings, and  go  Into  all  the  minute  details  so  val- 
uable to  the  beginni  r,— eonipii  telv  exhausting  tlie 
subject.    Each  treat  Is**  sent  by  mail  for  3()  cents. 

JASIEtt  J.  II.  OREOORY, 
3-3t  Uarblehead,  Maaa. 


Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St. 

—  Between   Market  and   Chestnut   Streets  — 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Warranted  Garden  Seeds; 


I 


Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety ; 
Field  and  Orass  Seeds; 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  the  Best 

Ameilcan  and  English  Muuui'acturc ; 

BOOKS  on   Ar.RiriTKTunAL,   Botaxicai.^ 
and  UcKAL  Affaikh; 

Terra  Cotta  Vanea,  and  Garden  Statuary ; 
Rustic  Chairs,  Settees,  Floicer  Stands, 

For  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  rcaawnable 
prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  <t  SON. 


Pure  Ground  Bone 

TIERS  &  CO., 

MAXFFACri'RKRtt  of  Bone  Black  and 
O round  Bi»ue, 

CARBON  WORKS, 

Dickerson  Street,  below  Front, 

PHiI.ADEI.PHIA.  S-tr 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

SUITABLK  FOR  HEDOINO,  supplied  at  Office 
of  Practical  Farmer,  18  North  13th  St.  Phil'a, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  ^.l.tsi  (ler  l.tmo,  for 
one  year  old  plants  ;  strong  two  year  old  47 .no. 

Uve  Stocky 

Agrtrultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Agency, 

No.  5  Scuth  10th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ORDKRS  received  for  Poultry,  Horned  Cattle, 
.Sheep,  Swine,  i&e.  Also  Acrieulturai  an(l 
Hurtieullural  implements.  Seeds.  Plants,  Nursery 
Stuck.  Ac.    Send  for  Live  Stock  Circular. 

Address  D.   W.   HERMTIXE, 

3  3t       llIo.5»ontli  lOtn  Wt..  Philadelphia. 

•-2r5r-JOIi3f  I*.  C'UI.i.l.\t*.  Moorestown,  New 
jk=£7       .Ji  rs  y,  laised  ami  marketed  in  1870,  over 

8,000  bushels  of  Berries  and  10,000  bunches  oj 

Asparagus. — lias  I'lanU,  Koot«,  &c.  for  sale. 

Sends  prices  ftet.  3-tf 


GREGORY'S 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

GARDEN  &  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


HAVING  in  forni'.'r  years  Introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic the  lluhl)ar(l  S(|uasli,  American  Turban 
Squash,  Marbleh>'ad  Maniniotli  Cabbage,  Mexican 
.Sweet  Corn,  Phinni'v's  Water  Melon,  Urown's 
New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Let- 
tuce, and  other 

NEW  AXD  VALUABI^E  VEGETABLES, 

with  the  return  of  another  s  ason  I  am  again  pre- 

&ared  to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
lower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  annual 
Catalogue  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent /rr<!  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  "year  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  In  line  engravings,  many 
of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  tlie  vege- 
tables themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  the  novelties, 
but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my  own 
growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Flower 
Seeds. 

All  my  seeds  are  sold  under  these  warrants, — 1st: 
That  all  moneif  $'nt  thall  reach  me.  2d :  That  all  seed 
ordered  shall  reach  Ihe  purchaier.  3tA  :  That  mif  teedt 
thall  he  freth,  and  true  In  name.  I  invite  all  to  send 
for  catalogues,  both  for  tliemselv<n  uml  their 
friends.  JA.1IEH  S.  H.  OREUORY, 

l-4t  Slarblehead,  HlaiM. 

TO  THE  WORIIINO  CLAKS.— We  src  now prcpartd  to 

ftirniihallcluocs  witli  cniisUulcmpluymeDt  st  home, the 

v;hulout'tli  J  liiiic  or  fur  tiic  tpsro  muments.    Busliukti  new. 

ILrhtoud  |:,oubiblc.    renuDnofeitherKzcsiiiv euin  f.c ci 

UK.  to  tJiH.r  evening,  buil  a  |iroportionsl  (oot  \ty  devotic; 

titeir  whole  tainc  to tiiu  bubiiicu.    DuysandgirUcarn ncarir 

c»  much  asm:  11.  T!!^tall\vho>.co  tiuKDOIicemayMadtbtfr 

cddrcss.  aaJ  U'st  t  >o  buMDeu,  we  make  this  unperalklcd 

offer)  TonuehasnrenntwelliiatiificdiWowlUseiKltl  topsy 

fjr  the  trouble  of  ivritin;;.    rullp«rticulart,avtlaable«:in« 

I'le  which  willdotocnnimenre  work  on,  and  a  copy  c(  2'A« 

i'eopU't  Luerarv  Comp<m%on——fme  of  the  la:fr:t  ard 

b"it  I'lmlty  newspaper*  published— oil  aent  ft-ee  ly  mciU 

Bcadcr,  ifyou  want  rrrm?"'— t,  r-f'til  lo  wrk.  addnaa 
j»^ .»..  .  — ^     .  .. 
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.  C  Ar.T.P'j  ft  CO,  AcoctTA,  Uaixx. 


FISH   CULTUIiE. 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

»08  WeMt  Logan  Hquare,  Phllad'a, 

Inspects  sites  for  and  gives  advice  concerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  also  draws  working  plans  and  si>ccifi- 
caiions  for  hatching  houses  anil  apparatus. 

Those  who  purpose  going  ifito  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness would  save  money  and  iiiture  tucceti  by  con- 
sulting him.  2>tf 

WM.   NEWTON'S  W^HITE  PROBS- 

TIER   OATS;  .Iso  Excelsior  Oats, 

SAX  FORD    CORN'.   t:ariy    Htme   Potatoes, 

and  UA1I1>E.\    NEi;i>N. 

The  Probstier  Uafs  were  introduced  liy  me,  and 
they  were  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  in  !««,',  also  at  the  New  Jerst^v 
State  Fair,  l«70.  From  tix  arret  I  have  harvested 
587  buthelt  of  these  Oats.  Prices  reasonable.  Send 
two  stamps  for  sample^     Catalogues  free. 

2-3t         W9I.  NEWTOSr,  Henrietta,  N.  T. 


FOR  NAI.E.- 
SHORT-HORN   BULLS,  COWS, 

and  HEIf'ElIM;  the  get  of  Climax  rAr,3,  4th 
Duke  ol  (ieiK'va  T;t3l,  Plantagenet  tr,M,  and  Radi- 
cal tMtM>,  iKc.    Catalogtns  sent  on  applliation. 

CHAM.  E.  tor  FIX. 

2-.3t       Mnlrfclrk,  Prince  Oeo.**  Co.,  nd. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL. 

Avery  superior  Bull  of  the  pure  Ayrshire  Stock, 
nearly  .>  years  old,  for  sale.    Apply  to 

FRAXCIS  SIORRIS. 

OFFICE  OF  PltACTIC.VL  FAU.MKR, 

18  North  13th  St.  Phll'a. 

POl'LTRY  OF  IHE  WORLD.— A  Large 
ORNAMENTAL  CHART,  containing  SS 
Fowls,  representing  30  Breeds,  Chromo  Litho- 
graphed In  oil  colors.    Price  St?.00. 

For  sale  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6-  IS  North  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 

FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

ENLAROKD,  1H71.  to  16  pages,  at  ^1  jM-r  year 
A!l  we  ask  Is  for  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper, 
(which  we  s<'nd  free  to  all  ap|dlcants,)  and  let  it 
tneak fitr  itielf.  The  Premiums  that  we  off.-r  In 
Plants  and  Mowers  to  those  getting  up  ('liibs,  would 
cost  you  as  much  at  any  res|Kinsil>le  Nursi-ry  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  .Show  BIIIh,  .Sample  Copy, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  iipplieation  to 

1-tf  A.  ai.  Pl'RDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


TREES.      i 

FRUIT  &  ORN  A  MENTAL, 

lytr  spring  of  1871. 

THE  LAIIOEHT  AND  MOST  COMfLKTK  STOCK  IW  THS 
UNITED  8TATKS. 

Catalo^es  mailed  prepaid,  as  follows : 
No.  1,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  10  cts. 
^o.'i,  "  "     Ornamental  trees.&e.lOe. 

No- 3,  "  •'     Oreenh'st' plants,  Jtc.  10c. 

No.  4,  "  <•     Wholesale,  2  cts. 

No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  published  Aug.  1st,  2c. 

ELLWA9IOER  U.  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSKRIES, 

(EsTABLtSHED  1840.]  Rochester,  W.  Y. 

2-:it      

FOR    SALE. 

A  Handsome  Ccuntry  Seat 

OF  S3   ACRES, 

In  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  In  Haddonfleld,  N.<T., 
six  miks  from  Philadeli)Iiia,  easy  of  access  by  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad',  several  times  s 
day,  also  by  turnpike. 

Large  and  Elegant  MANSION,     |M| 

IN   COMPLETE  REPAIR,  3Z 

with  every  convenience  of  a  tlrst  class  city  resi- 
dence, viz  :  wator-closeU,  bath-rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  heated  throughout  with  entire  new 
heater  and  low  down  grates,  and  lighted  with  gas 
manufactured  on  the  premises. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees  and  evergreens,  also  with 
choice  fruit  trees,  green-house  and  graix-ry;  Ice- 
house (well  filled),  tool-house,  OARDEN-  .^^ 
ER*»  COTl'AUE,  gas-house,  stable  and  Wm 
coach-house.  mbMm 

The  Property  commands  handsome  landscape, 
wood  and  water  views,  and  Uone  of  the  most  desi- 
rable and  healthy  localities  Mtthia  many  milus  of 
Philadelphia.    For  terms  apply  to 

1WILLIA.1I    BIASTBr, 

2-tf  43  Month  Fourth  St.,  Phlln. 

WILLIAM   MANN, 

43  Month  Fonrth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Blank  Book  Manufacturer, 

STATIONER    AND  STEAM  POWER 
PRINTER. 

PRICES  LOW  AND  STRICTLY  UNIFORM. 
2-3t 

FLY  FISHING  TACKLE, 

THADOE1  H   KORRIH,  306  West  Lo^an 

Hquare,  Plilla.,  keeps  on  hand  und  makes  to 
order,  at  the  shortest  notice, 

TROCT  and  SALMON  RODS  or  all  Grades; 

TROLT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
Also  his  lmprove<i  TROUT  Reels,  Fly   Hooka, 
Keel  and  toasting  Lines,  Leaders,  Angler's  Wallets, 
(Xtc,  Ac,  &c.  2-tf 


,  «'• 


'yu.r.i 


"Mrt  f  »t. 


rz^^i 


■UcdvMl  lb.  H1r<«M  PiMnl.a 

at  till  >.  Y.  >lale  r>ir,  )I10 

^^^  Knrl»»«tlanip  fu.  Clrtular  rrtt- 

C^'«04icuD  i|.r  UiniDK  imwf,  cfiu,  Uilorl.l 
Ni.lirc  ^ii.l  T««lii*i.>iilaU  fri>ni 
n»«rlv  *T«rT  Mm.  in  lh«  (T.  Inn 
I  ■tlT..r  ■  ».//  yr*.wM  M,<*r«m«al 
of  N  unary  Stork.     Pnrtt  Lnt. 
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f)f\f\  (\(\(\    ONAOE   ORAJKOE    PLANTS, 

0"",vfU\'  for  hedges.    A  very  superior  Stock. 

PEACH    TREES.    Blackberries,   Strawberries, 
Ctirrantx  and  (Jooseberrles. 

Philadelphia  RMupberrles.— Stock  very  fine 
an<l  large. 

Grape  Tinea.— Foreign  and  Native. 

Potatoe*.— EARLY  ROSE,  and  other  varieties. 

Hor«e-ltadl»h  Seta. 

Hot-Bed  and  .Sweet  Potato  Plants  In  their  season. 

iT*  Prices  low.    Catalogue  on  api>1ienti<in  to 

U.   B.   TRIHIBLE, 

»-3t  South  High  St..  West  Chester.  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

F  purebred  D.\RK  an<l  LKiHT  BRAHMAS, 
Burt   and    White  COCHINS.    HOCDAN   and 
CRF.VE  CCECR,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  war- 
ranted fresh.  ja.iii:n  uarten. 

35  Ailanis  St..  Frankford, 
3-2t  23d  Ward,  Philail>  Iphla. 

AFFW    TKIOOF   PARlRIDtiE.  VXTT  A 
MllllE  COCHIX,  also  UARH  BRAH. 
91 A  and  IIOL  UAX. 

Orders  bouki  d  for   eggs  of  Partridge   and  Buff 
Cocliin,   also   Dark   Brahmas.  to   be    ilelUi  n-d   in 
spring  of  liiTl.                     C   BRIX'IOX,  Jr. 
1-tt Chaddw-Ford.  Pa. 

EOCiS  FOR  HATCniNO.-Moiidans,  I>.irk 
Mrahnias,  Burl  <3ochins.  \,>  mon  Coi-hins,f4doz. 
I.i^ht  Krahmaa.  Sliver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Silver 
Orey  Dorkings,  White  Leuhnrns.  Uold^n  Sebright 
liautams,  (<2  doz.  4  doi.  Li^-ht  Itrahma  egcs,  <b5; 
t  Houdan.910.  We  consider  the  Houdans  and  Light 
Brahmas  two  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  of  Fowls 
known,  and  will  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  fowls. 
The  Hontlans  never  8"t,  are  constant  Isyers,  and 
th"  Ir  eggs  are  very  large.  Our  stock  of  Breeding 
Fowls  have  been  'wiected  from  the  best  lm|>orted 
strains.  The  Light  Itrahma  Cock  we  are  breeding 
from  weighs  \.^%  list.,  pea  comb,  and  js-rfectly 
marked.   Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.   Address 

W.  S.  CARPENTER   «^   SON, 
3-tf  Rye.  M  eNtrheoter  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PLAMIS, 

(viry  largo 


of 


K(\(\  (\(\(\    OSA«B   ORAN«E 

»J\M/,UUl'    «"«   tw  two  years  ulU 
and  tine).    Also 

200.000  Small  Frnit  Planta  and  Tl 

the  liading  varieties. 
Conover's  Colossal  and  Olant  As]iaragns  Roots. 
All  for  sale  at  low  prices.    For  further  partlcu 
Isrs  address 

HENRY  CLAYTON, 
WOODSIDE  NCRSERIES. 
a-3t  Honnt  Pie— ant.  Delawar*. 
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Holbrook's  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  liOvel  Ijand  and  Bide  Hill. 

WON  Till 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

•t  NY.  SUte  Trial. 
1R70,  for  PlowliU 

Sod  &>  Stubbl* 

Th«'y  Iwtvo  no  dead  furrowH.  nor  ri(l«ix,  I'ut  Jiii 
t:rcn  aurnict;  for  the  Mower,  Tedder  and  lliiko — 
<Mear  and  palveriae  thoroiiKlJly.  Kiglit  ci/.eh — 
CUangeablo  mould-board  lor  sod  and  stubble — 
Self-adjuHtluK,  Bell'-clearinK  hint;ed  cutters. 

<»«r  LAXUNIUE  PliOWH  won  4  (iold  Medals 
at  National  Trial,  li«.7,  for  sod,  stubble,  and  trench 
ploughing. 

Holbrookes  Regulator^ 

Seed  DriU  and  Cultivator. 


Send 

f.ir 

^Circular.' 

Won  tha  Highest  Friie  at  H.T.  State  Trial,1870. 

■tf^.Sows,  witli  regularity.  Beet,  Ciirrot,  f)nlon, 
Pvsnlp, Turnip,  Ruund  Spinach,  Korgliuni,  Broom 
Oe«n,  Peas,  lieans,  «S:c.  .Seed  C'ondneUir  being 
BXAXELLaD  wuiTIt,  ihowM  lh<  tf.M  at  it  Urijpt.  Cul- 
tlTutor  weeds  between  rows,  8  to  14  Inches  wide. 
Price  $12.  I'acked  one  or  six  in  a  1k>x. 
The  Hand  Cultivator,  for  weeding  between  rows 
of  Oects,  Carroti*,  Onions,  &c.,  and  for  flat  cultiva- 
tion generally,  does  the  work  of  10  lU'  n  with  hoes. 

i'ricc  $<5. 
■     !tfnd  ttamp  for  Circulart.    A  liberal   discount  to 
Poalers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  UOLBROOK   *k  CO., 
1.4t  Montoa,  Maim. 


Improved  Pump  Syringe.- -1871. 

A  very  oflleient,  lijjlit,  portable  Torre  Pumn,  Klre 
KxtinguiHher.and  Plant  Syringe;  adapted  to  liouse, 
Kt4ire,  Stable,  Harden  and  (Jreenhouse  uses.  Kx- 
c«lltiiitfor  VrraaiNAUV  puriioses.  Sizes,  styles  and 
prices  to  suit  customers.  Uincount  to  Clubs  and 
AifenU.  Send  for  Circulars.  AT.  PAUE,  Jr., 
3-2t  UaiiverM,  N«mm. 


Quart.  Pint.  %  Quar'. 

The  Roche«t«r  Berry  BaMket  has  been  used 
two  years.  Patent<'d  IWO.  I.iglit.  duraMe,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells 
well  in  them.  The  best  ventilati-d  Basket  yet  offer- 
ed. For  list  of  prices,  testimonials,  terms  ti>  agents. 
Sic,  address  the  General  Agents, 

S.tf  Uooreatown,  N.  Jeracy. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WfK.   WILL    PAT    AaENTN    A   HAL.AHY 

VY    of  (ISO  p«r  week  and  expenses, or  allow  a 
l.'irge  coniniisNion,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful 
aiventions.    AdilresH    H.    WAGNER  «  «^». 
3-6t  Nnmhall,  Mich. 


TROEMNER'8 

Patent  Steel  Hand  or  Power 
MTLL 


FOR   URINDIXU   COR^r,   PEAT,   AC. 

■^Circvilars  sent  on  receipt  of  i>ostAge  stamp. 
HEKBY  TROEMXER.  9Ii»ker, 
710  3lMrket  Ntreet. 
Il-C  Pnil»dglphi». 

"~TRUCK  FARMTO  RENT. 

A  FARM  of  SO  Acrea,  16  miles  from  city,  near 
a   Station.     A   few   acres  of   prime  land   for 
bucking.    Knqnlre  at  Oltic^  of  Pra«'tieal  Farmer, 
■%,-  lA  IVortb  inf.t  Ht..  P:iIIm. 


North  Penn*a  Jtallroad. 

THK  short  middle  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wr- 
oming  Valleys,  Northern  Penn.sylvania,  .Soutli- 
ern  and  Int«-rlor  New  York,  Klmira,  Koehester, 
Buffalo,  Niagra  Falls,  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

WINTER   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Fifteen  Daily  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Berks  and  American  streettt  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows: 

7  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington 
and  intermediate  |iolnts. 

7.35  A.  M.,  Fast  hine  for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal stations  on  main  Hue  of  North  Pennsylvania 
Itallroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  lor  Easton,  AUentown,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Maboiiy  (  ity,  Williamsport,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pittston,  Towanda,  Waverlv  and  Elmlra,  connect- 
ing at  Eluiiia  wUh  the  ERIE  RAILWAY  for  Ni- 
agra Fails,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Corry, 
Chicai,'o,  San  Francisco,  and  all  points  in  the  Great 
West.  .       .    ^ 

».'i!>  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Koylestown, 
stopping  at  all  the  lnterme<liate  stations.  Passen- 
gers for  Willow  tirove,  HatlM»ro,&e.,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  Old  York  Uoad. 

'j.-t.')  A.  .M.,  Leliigli  and  Su>.iuelianna  Express,  for 
Bethlehem,  AUentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Williams- 
port,  White  Haven,  Wilkesbarre,  PitUton,  Scran- 
ton,  Carbondale,  via  Lehigh  and  Sus<iuehannal{ail 
road,  and  AUentown,  J.iwttnn,  Willlamsimrt  and 
Mabanoy  City,  Hackettstow  n,  and  jKiinU  on  New 
.Jersey  Central  Railroad  and  Morris  and  Esh»;x 
lUilroad  to  New  York,  via  Leliigh  Vallev  Kailroad. 

11  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 
stopping  at  intermediate  stations. 

\.\r,,  .V20  and  8.15  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 

luKton.  „      ..  .,  , 

At  1.4.9  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Express  for  Bethle- 
hem, Easton.  AUentown,  Mauch  t:iiunk,  Hazleton, 
Mabanoy  Citv,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  Plttston, 
and  the  Mahanoy  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  2.31)  P.  M.,  Accoiuiuodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  3.20  P.  M.,  Bethlehem  Accommodation  lor 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  AUentown,  and  Coplay,  via 
Lehigh  Vallev  Railroad.  ,       .       ,     . 

AH. 15  P.  M,,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  5  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  B<;thlehem.  con- 
necting with  Lehigh  Valley  Evening  Tram  for 
Easton,  AUentown  and  .Mauch  Chunk. 

At  0.20  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  Intermediate  stations.  „.,.., 

At  11.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Wasli- 
lngU»n  and  lnt«^^rmediat<' stations.         „  ,,^,  , 

Trains  arrive  In  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
8.55,  10.35  A.  M.,  2.16,  5.05  and  ».25  P.  M.,  miiking 
direct  connection  with  Lehigh  Valley  or  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  trains  from  Easton,  Scranton, 
Wilkesbarre,  WlliiamsiMirt,  .Mahanoy  City,  Hazel- 
ton.  Elmlra,  Buffalo,  and  the  West.  .  „  „^  „  .. 

From  Doylestown  at  8.30  A.M.,  4.40  and  6.35  P.M. 

From  Laiisdale  at7.:J0  A.  M.         ..„«..,         , 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  11.20,  A.  M.  and 

'  From  Ablngton  at  2.35,  6..V5  and  9.35  P.  M. 
OX    SUNDAYS. 
Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  9.30  A.  M. 

do.  do.  Dovlestown  at  2  P.  .M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 
Dovlectown  for        do.  at  7  A.M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  Streets  lines  of  Cltv  Passeng<r  Cars  run  dl- 
rectlv  to  and  from  the  l)i-istt.  The  Union  line 
rnns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  De|K)t. 

Tickets  for  Buffalo.  Niagra  Falls,  .Southern  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  olflce.  No.  Mil  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sobi  and   baggage   checked   through    to 
principal    points   at    Mann's   North    Pennsylvania 
liaggage  Express  office.  No  105  South  Fifth  street. 
2-tf  ELLLS   CLARK,  General  Agent. 


PRIVATE  FAMILES  who  aim  to  raise  Vegeta- 
bles of  the  best  quality  oaly,  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  "  Oflra  do  not  vrow  oa  tkis- 
tlea,**  nor  that  from  koo«I  weed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  freely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  in  every  respect.  It  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  aeeds  offered  by  ns 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
si>eak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 

•^  We  have  but  few  "  Novelties  "  to  offer.  Our 
ex{>erience  (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  thatoutofthc 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
sale,  In  most  cases  the  (ood  are  not  mew,  and  the 
■ew  are  not  cood —  substantial,  staple,  well 
known  sorts  are,  In  the  main,  the  roost  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  mail,  postpaid. 

■L^Tlie  Rural  Register  for  \^\  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  In  rural  affairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  |>ostage. 

DAVID   I.AMDRETII   A.  NOJT, 
Koo  ai  sad  83  Month  Hlxth  Htrect. 
I2.tf  .  PHILADELPHIA. 


STANDASS 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 
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DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMII.'S'    MEDIGIItrES 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them,    'iltey  consist  of 

.lAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepitia,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bow«:l  and  Sumiaer Complainta,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  fbr  Purifying  the  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bonos,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  BruUcs,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Affections 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  <&c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 
JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Families 
will  ilnd  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  in  plain,  perspi- 
cuous language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  In  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  Diseases — tub 
Symptomr  nv  WHICH  tiiet  may  hk  kmuw.n— how  they  should  bo  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  used. 

»'- All  of  DR.  I>.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  248  Cheatnnt  At., 
Philadelphia— and  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  1-ly 
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FRANCIS   MORRIS, 

REEDER  and  Shipper  of  lmi)roved  Breeds  of 
.,1  Poultrv,    lnclu<ilng  Buflf,  White  and    Par- 
trldce  roehlns.  Dark  and  Uirht  Brahmaw, 
Haniburirt  (('olden  and   Silver  Spangled)  Me* 
brlKkt  Bantama,  Ac 
%jr  Send  Stamp  for  circular  and  Price  List. 
FRAXCIN  MORRIN, 
IS  Iforth  ISth  At.,  Phll'a. 

THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish ; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and 

Land-Ix>cked  Salmon,  and  sells  the  .Spawn  ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture ;  and 
EXAMINES    SITES   for  Fish  Farms— Buys  and 

.Sells  the  same,— and 
E.ATM  our   PONDN.        Address 

W.   (XI  FT, 
7-12t  Myatle  Brtdce,  Ct. 


Rouen,  Aylesbury  &  Muscovy 
lyucKs, 

PVMV.  specimens  of  the  above  Breeds  can  be  had 
by  ai>plying  to 

FRA?iriN  MORRIH. 
IS  North  13th  Mt.,  Phil'a. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 


PORTHAITS  FROM   LiFK. 


Bred  and  ShipiH.-d  by 

FRANCin  MORRIM. 
Bfo.  IS  Worth  lath  Wt..  Phil •^. 

HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

Persons  wishing  good  Carriat;e  and  Farm  Horses, 
can  be  supplied  by  applying  to 

FRANCIH  MORRIM, 

Oiilee  or   PRAtTlt'AE   FARMER, 

IK  Nortli  l.ttii  St..  Phlla. 


The  Surprise  Oats 

Are  WHITE,  very  productive,  as  two  trials  at 
Bloomsdale  in  'G9  and  70  determined,  and  weigh 
42  lbs.  per  bushel. 

They  are  securely  put  up  in  grain  sacks  of  two 
bushels,  weighing  84  lbs.  net. 

PRICE   $5  00  PER  SACK, 
Delivered  on    Vessel   or  Railroad   Stallou  free  of 
porterage. 

Samples  by  mail  on  appllcation,encloslng  i>OBtage 
stamp. 

DAVID  LAXDRETH   dc   HOX, 

21  and  83  M.  Hlxth  Mt., 
2-3t PHILADELPHIA. 

TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscril>er  devotes  time  in  prospecting  wa- 
ter supplies  and  localities  for  Trout  Raising. 
Also  receives  "rders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
GREEN  &.  COLLINS. 

THADDEFH   NORRIS, 
»-tf  SOS  W.  I^ogTMs  a^miro,  PhlPa. 

Spain's  Atmospheric  Churns. 

rpHKSE  have  establislied  their  Mui>criorlty  in  this 
JL  market  for  lil'teen  vears,  being  generally  in  un' 
in  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Philadelphia.  Tliey 
range  in  slx«  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninety.  'I'lie 
dashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleanit- 
ing  of  the  Churn,  ami  the  opening  in  the  ltd  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  tliv 
churning  process.  For  sale  of  all  sixes  at  Office  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
9-  IS  H.  Isth  At.,  PhlPa. 

irOR  SALE. 

PFRE  BRED    POl'LTRY.     The  snbscrllwr 
will  dispose  of  choice  specimens  of  BaflT  Co* 
chlsia,  bred  from 

Imported  and  Premlnm  Stock, 

in  pairs  or  trios,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Ao  Inferior  Fowln  Mold. 

EOOH  FOR  HATmiTlCl  from  mv  prlz« 
winning  strains  of  Buff  t'oehlna,' Pari- 
rtdse  Coehlna,  Dark  Brahmaa,  Llffht 
Brttliinaa,  Urey  Dorklnira,  and  Rouen 
Dneka.  .Eggs  guaranteed  fresh,  true  to  name  and 
securely  packed  to  send  any  distance. 

w.  n  ciirRriiNAN, 

2-3t  WllmluKtun,  Delaware. 

I^iiUn  FOR  HATC'HISfU  of  improved  brec.H 
J  of  isiultrv.  sueli  an  Dark  and  Light    Brahma>, 
Houdan,  Butf,  White  and  Parirblge  Cochins,  llaui- 
burgs,  &i\     Uouen  and  Aylesbury  I)ueks, 
For  sale  by 

FRAN<IN  MORRIM. 
No.  lA  North  IStii  Ntreet.   Phir* 


P.   B.  MINGLE  &  CO., 
SEEDSMEN, 

103  Market  Street,  and 

4  North  Front  Street, 

PHII.ADE1.PHIA. 

Wo  make  a  speciality  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds, 
Slid  carrying  the  largest  Stock  of  those  goods  in 
this  market,  we  are  able  to  sell  them,  wholesale  or 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  3-3t 

Double  ffarpoon 

Horse  Hay-Fork. 

Highest  award  and  Bronze  Medal 

mt  th*  New  York  Stat*  Fait  tmd  THal  in  tno. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870. 

Endorsed  by  JOOO  Farmers  in  1870. 

DesoripUve  Catalogue  Sent  Free, 

Pennock  Mantifactnring  Co. 

KsniMtt  Sqa&ra,  ChesUr  Oo,  hb 
3  »t 

BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SALESROOilS, 

No.  710  Cheatnnt  Street. 

Manufactory,  S.  W.  cor.  istth  and  Brown 
Streets,  Phlla.  9-tf 

IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  &c7 

QINCE  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
^  iU  new  Office,  No.  18  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  in  the 

Implement  &  Seed  Business, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
prices,  without  charge  to  Purchasers  for  his  ser- 
vices, any  thing  in  his  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  disconnected  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  selections  will  be  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c.,  as  will  not 
fall  to  be  satisfaotory.  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire- Tooth  Horse-Rakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small,  <!icc.,  supplied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6*  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market.  Ph  la. 

AGENTS  WANTED^ 

AOENTM  WANTED  FOR  THE  PRAC< 
tlcai  Fanner,  In  mv^rfr  Poat  Ofllce  Iss 
the  Inltcd  State*.  Those  dixpoKed  to  act  in 
procuring  siibserlptiuns  in  any  neighlMirhood,  will 
be  furnlsTied  on  applii-ation  to  the  undersigned  with 
.Sample  Oupii'i,  Shiiw  bill',  and  Liberal  Imlueentent* 
with  Eztentire  Pri-mium  Liitt. 

PASC'IIALI^  MORRIH  A   CO., 

Ed.,  and  Prop'r.,  of  the  Prac,  Farmer. 

IS.  North  ISth,  Hf.,  Philadelphia. 


yS\^^       CALDRON 


PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Asenta  for 

PRINDLE'8 

Patent  Agrlcnlttural  and  Mechanical 
Non-Ex  ploal  TO 


Or*T  800  nold,  and  used  for  near- 
ly 100  different  purposes. 

This  new  Invention  has  proved 
Itself,  alVr  a  test  of  several  vears, 
to  Ih»  the  only  iHrfectlv  safe,  simple, 
»"u  practical  apparatus  for 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

»n<l  all   the  various    uses  of  the 
''«n»j,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  «tr. 
It  is  also  found  Indispensable  In  almoti  every  buii- 
"«f  rpfut'Hnf  M<  ute  tf  Steam,  or  an  op*fi  HoiUr. 

Circulars  giving  full  details,  free  on  application 
to  the  subscriber. 

Prise  Essays,  with  full  Information  about  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
OrrtcK  i»r  Practical  Farmkr. 
.    '  Xo.  IH  N.  l.Jlh  St.,  Phlla. 


COMPLBTB  MANUaS, 

MANUFACTURED   IIV 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  d;  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  it,  also  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lb.<i.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  and  40  South  Del.  Avemie, 

PIULADEI.I'IIIA. 

FOR  SALE  BT  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  South  Street,  Baltimoiv,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  information,  address 

10-tf  HENBY  BOWER,  Philad'n. 

Wilmington  &  Reading 

RAILROAD 

SEVEN  PER   CENT.   BONDS, 

FREE  OF  TAXES. 


We  are  oflTerlnv  9300,000  of  the  Second 
HortipMre  Bonda  of  thla  Company 

At  82i  and  Accrued  Interest. 


For  the  convenience  ot  investors  these  Bonds  arc 
issued  in  denominations  of 


1000%  SOO's  and  lOO's. 

The  money  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional Roiling  Stock,  and  the  full  equipment  If 
the  road. 

The  receipts  of  the  Company  on  tho  one-half  of 
the  Road  now  being  operated  from  Coatesville  to 
Wilmington  are  about  TE^  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS p<'r  month,  which  will  be  more  than  DOU- 
BLED with  the  opening  of  the  other  half,  over 
which  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Hoad  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILES  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  road  to  BIrdsboro',  which  will  be  Unishcd  by  tho 
middle  of  the  month. 

W3r.  PAINTER  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 
No   36   South  Third  Street, 


•-I2t 


PHI  LADELPHI  A. 


FIHX:  STOCK. 


Pnre  Short  Horns  &  Ayrshires, 

MALE  AND  FEnALE,  of  various  ages,  with 
complete  Herd  Book  pedigrees. 

la  pair  Cheater  White  Pica,  (best  Stock.) 

I       "      Berkshire  Mow,  3  months  old. 

A  few  Ronen  and  Aylcahnry  Dneks,  f^-oai 
Premium  Stock. 

19  Month  Down  Bnck  and  Kwe  LanalM,  pnre 

Stock. 

Several  Cotawolda. 

FRANCIN  MORRIM, 
At  oniee  of  Practical  Farmer, 

18  N.  13th  St.,  Phlla<la. 


Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  executed  at   the  office  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FAU.MER,   for  Sole  Draining  Tile  In 
any  quantity,  2.  .1,  4.  .I,  an<lfi  Inch— ft'om  one  of  the 
best  establishments  in  the  country. 
18  A.  l^th  St.,  above  Market. 

VACUUM  OIl7 BLACKING 
FOR  HARNESS. 

A  SUPERIOR  article  for  Harneaw.  Boota  •& 
Mhoea,  and  leather  of  all  ili^Tription. 

FRANCIM   MORRIM.  A|rent. 

.V«„  IM  Si.rll,  Thirtr.'nih  SI.,  Phila. 


No.  1600  Hamilton  Street,  PhiladelpMa, 

MA  CHINISTS,  FO  UNDEBS, 

SMITHS, 


AMD 


10-tf 


BOILER  MAKERS* 
TOOI.S, 

MHAFTINO,  with   Ball  and  Socket  Bearings, 

and  Double  Cone  Vice-Couplings,  admitting 

of  the  easiest  possible  adjustment. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Pnlley  and  Wheol 

Pattema  from  which  Castings  or  Finished  Work 
will  be  furnished. 

Bailway  Equipments, 

Tnmlnv  and  Tranafor  Tables  and  Pivot 
Bridveo. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Licensees  of 

For  li>eding  Boilers. 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  £  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

IRON,   STEEI.   AND    NAII.S, 


A  Ijarge  and  Complete  Assortment! 


•  ,*^4■ 


Finished  MERCHANT  IRON  of  all  descriptions; 
AMERICAN  and  MCOTCII   Plgr  Iron: 

NORWAY  Rods  and  Mhapes. 


CAMT  MTEELt 


Nails,  Mplkes,  Horse-Nails,  Boiler  RIvota, 


in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

"WM.  PENN,"  "COLUMBIA,"  and  "  POTTSTOWN  "  Anthracite  Furnaces; 

"ACADIAN"  C.   B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron; 

"WOODSTOCK"  C.   B.  Charcoal  Pig  Iron; 

"POTTSTOWN   IRON  COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  Plates,  *c.  Ac; 

"ANVIL"  BRAND  Cut  Nails  and  Spikes; 

"  BLACK   DIAMOND"   Cast  Steel  and  Boiler  Plate; 

"BOEBLINO'S"   WIRE   ROPE; 

MINE   RAIIA.   RAILROAD  MPIKEM,  BOLTM,   NnS,  AC   •.«. 


*-«t 


Draining  Tile. 

THE  undersigned  .Manufacturer  of  DKAININO 
TILE  has  now  on  hand  the  different  sixes— 2JI^  , 
:{,  and  4  inches,  for  sale. 

J.  t.   PARKER. 
1-tf Weot  Chester.  Pa. 

$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY.  Ifo^Si^S^' 

who  ontr.t«o  In  our  new  bu  iuer.i  iii.kl.o  (lOi.i  9A  la 
■  10  per  day  iu  ihtir  u\Tiil(>calilioi<.  FullrK'.iicii- 
lam  auU  Inilrur'.ious  sent  frco  by  mail.  Tbo'o  i:i 
need  of  pcrni:in'  nt.  p.ofitabln  work.  sLould  n'  drew 
at  once.  tiKOBOB  Stissos  A.  Co.,  Pot-tUnU,  lluliio. 
2-3t 


Eunielan  Grape   Vines. 

Good,  strong  Plants  of  this  fine  Orape.  ns  h.ifdy 
and  pr  ditic  as  Concord— a«  tine  tlavor  us  Delaware 
— ca.i  be  supplieii  at 

(IfH-e  nf  Prnrfiml  Farmer, 
at  regular  nnrsery  price*. 


JERSEY  STOCK. 

SEVERAL  superior  Jersey  Cowa,   Ileirers 
and  Heifer  Calves.    Apply  to 

FRANCIM  .MORRIM, 

No.  IS  North  ISth  Mt.,  Phil'a. 


DRAinr  TII.EI. 

ALLBIT  A  BELL,  Smjma,  D«L, 

MANl'KACTURE  and  have  constantly  on  hand. 
Egg-shaped  Drain  Tile,  (with  Hole)  from  2 1« 
7  inches  vent  Also  Round  Tile  1^  Ac  -jji  Inches 
vent  with  Collars.  For  price,  dec,  address  as 
above.  *  -^ 


•-tf 


Pure  Bone  Dust^ 

FREE  FROM  ADI'LTERaTION,  ran  be  supplied 
at  the  OAce  of  Practical  Farmer, 

»-  l«  North  ISth  Mt..  Pkli'n. 
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READY-MADE 

CliOTHINO. 

Largest    Stock ; 

In  \  ^J^\the  Finest  Goods; 
Boys'X  ^^\the  Newest  Styles ; 
W  e  a  r  \  -^^  \  the  Best  Work- 
we  have\  ^k  \manship;  the 
every  kind\  \Greatest  Va- 

of  materiil  &\  JjjL 
every  variety 

style,  suitable  for  \  \  and 

Youth  from  16  to  20, 
Boys  fh)m  9  to  16, 
and  Children  from  , 
5  to  9  years,  all\  Jtv 
durable  &  strong, 
made  with 
Jj^    \  reference  to  rough 
usage.    In  this  de 
partment     our 
prices   are   as- 
tonishingly 
low. 
Market 
and 


have  \  JL^ 
made 
our    Et- 

tablishmentX    1^ 

'THE  HEAD- \  r>' 
QUARTERS  OF' 


.COUNTRY  TEADE"^ 

in    Clothing,   and^ 
can  assure  our\ 
friends  from  out\  J^ 
of  town  that  they\  ^O 
need  look  no  fur 
ther  than  Oak  Hall' 
for   satisfactory 
J^  \Clothing  6l  satis 
factory    prices 
Full  stock  all 
^y\the    year 
round. 
^j^  \Market 
and 
6th. 

L. 


Castom 

Worki 

of  the  very 

beitehtraeter.' 

Easy  rules 

measurement, 

prices,  &c.,  sent 

free  to  any  part  of  \  M  a 

America,  and  good  fits 

guaranteed.    Mark 


AUGUSTUS 


DANKEL, 


W. 


M:c!AIL,LI8TEII, 


DEALER  IN 

SUPERIOR  MULES, 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

i^A  conHtant  Htock  of  broken  and  unbroken 
animalN  ou  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  priceH. 

Rftidence,  Allkn  HnUBB.  4-6t 


uj      l^      UJ      ujj      U^ 

State  Land  Office 

OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

FnmiH  $J$  t4>  $  to  per  Acre, 

IMPROVED  FARMS,  good  HOUSES, 
Fvncuc,  <&c.,  &c. 

200,000  ACRES, 

UNIMPROVED  TIMBER  LAND,  §0.75,  Sl.OO, 
S1.60,  92.0M  per  acre.  Convenient  to  Towna,  Rail- 
roads, and  navigable  Rivers. 

iT*  All  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

.Send  for  Catalogue. 


Address 
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HINOSLAMD,  Oen'l  Manager, 
P.  O.  Box  -iM  Raleiffh,  If.  C. 


Choice  and  New  Flower  Seeds 

FOR  1871. 

NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  ZINNIA. 

Among  thp  recent  introductions  this  Ih  one  of  the 
most  di-sirable,  being  quiu-  as  duutile  as  the  crimson 
or  scarlet,  and  contrants  beautifully  with  the  dark 
colored  varieties.  We  ulttained  tlils  novelty  last 
sea.Hon  from  Mettsrs.  Vilniorin,  Andrluux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  and  having  grown  the  seed  on  our  own  flower 
seed  farm,  can  safely  recommend  It  to  all  culti- 
vators of  Flowers.    Price,  25  cts.  per  packet. 

SOLAXUM  CILIATUM, 

(of  Lamarck,  from  Porto  Rico.)  This  beautiful 
variety  In  fully  descrllted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
I»ndon  "  (iardener'H  Clironlcle ;"  a  most  attractive 
plant,  producing  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
of  a  brilliant  vermilion  scarlet,  with  a  fixed  bloom 
on  the  Hurfaee,  which  retain  their  color  and  form 
for  months  after  being  ripe.  The  foliage  Is  of  a 
shining  dark  irreen  shiide,  the  stems  being  covered 
with  spines.  The  plant  Is  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
and  from  Its  good  bushy  habit  It  Is  especially  adapt- 
ed as  a  iwt  plant  for  table  decoration.  Price,  20 
cents  per  packet. 

PAItSOX'S  NEW  WHITE  MIGNONETTE, 

A  lovely  variety,  with  flowers  nearly  white  and  de- 
llclously  fragrant.    Per  packet,  00  cents. 

ROYAL  GEM  Lahob  Flowkred  STOCK. 
This  is  the  finest  Annual  Stock  in  cultivation  ;  of 
a  rich  dark  crimson  color,  and  very  double ;  useful 
for  exhibition  purpones.    Per  packet,  20  cents. 

CLIANTHUS  DAMPIEHII,  oB  (Jlomy  Pka. 

•^See  description  in  this  number  of  Practical 
Farmer.    Per  packet,  80  cents. 

HBNR7  A.   DREBR, 

SKF.DSMAN  AM)  FI.OKIST, 
4-tf  714  ChMtnut  Htrcet,  Phil*. 


OPTICIAN, 


728  Chestout  St,  Philadelphia. 

—  ESTABLISIIKD   IX    1783. — 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 

Hpect«cl«i»,  (;old.  Silver  and  Steol ; 

JHtm«  OlHMMCM,  Rubber,  Steel,  Shell  and  Gold  ; 

Al.8<>, 

SPY-CiLANNEfl,  MIcroMCOpeH, 

BIATIIKMATICAI.  I^VHTRl'MENTM, 

DRAWINO   PAPER, 

ThcwiioniAters,         Hydroinetcm,  Ae. 


'  Catalogues  sent,  without  charge. 
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IMPROVED  RERKNHIREfl.-A  few  pairs, 
2  and  4  months  old,  carefully  bred  fTom  best 
Stock  in  the  country. 

rRA»rrif«  morrih, 

1»  Xorth  13th  Mt.,  Phils. 


«C  6th  StreefM,  Philadelphia. 


Tarn  now  prepared  to  receive  Orders,  IVom  my 
late  Imi>orted  and  Premium  ImiMirtatlons  of 
Thoroughbred  FOWLS,  at  thi-  fnllowiiig  prices- 
boxed  and  delivered  at  Phlludelphia  KxpressOfHce  : 

Partridge  Cochins 910  00  fter  doz. 

Dark  Brahraas n  110       •• 

Buff  Cochins « 6  no       " 

Houdans 6  00       <• 

Light  Brahmss 3  00       ■* 

JOHN  CLAPP, 

4-tt  Bntaehtown,  Phll»..  Pn. 


Hemr  Vegetables 

For  1871. 

THE  HAIVKON  liBTTVCB.— Remarkable  for 

e  of  heads,  Holidity  and  delicacy,  and  tender  to 

th    taste.    Stands  the  heat  remarkably  well.   De- 

ci  edly  the  finest  Lettuce  ever  introduced.    Per 

■  :  cket,  25  cents. 

TROPHY  TOMATO.— Direct  from  Mr.  Waring, 
who  sold  tills  t'amoMM  variety  last  year  at  2.5  cents 
per  seed.     In  packets  of  loO  seeds,  2.')  cents. 

BAHTIA!V*f«  EXTRA  EARI.Y  PERFEC« 
TlOX  BEET The  earliest  Beet  of  tlie  Phila- 
delphia market.    Per  oi.  20  cts.;  per  lb.  ?2.00. 

I'AMABA  9ir(9K  BIEIjOX.—Unequaled  for  size 
and  flavor.  We  have  rejwrts  from  all  parts. 
North  and  South,  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
this  variety.  Per  packet.  20  cts. ;  per  oz.  50  cts. ; 
per  lb.  S4.00. 

§7"  Having  made  the  growing  of  Melon  Seeds  a 
specially,  we  are  enabled  to  otl'er  a  pure  and  relia- 
ble article  of  every  variety.  Read  the  following 
testimony,  rccently"received  : — 

Jtolla,  Mit$ouri,  February  16,  1871. 

The  Mountain  Sweet  Water  and  Casaba  Musk 
Melon  Seed  I  got  of  you  last  Spring,  were  the  best 
ever  raised  In  this  country.  I  sold  them  at  double 
the  price  that  other  varieties  sold  at.  I  raised  the 
Mountain  Sweet  from  18  to  40  lbs.,  and  the  Casaba 
from  8  to  15  lbs.  apiece,  and  the  flavor  could  not  be 
beat.  I  have  sold  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  about 
S130-worth,  besides  all  my  tamilv  eat. 

ALBERT  NEUMAN. 

(^  For  a  full  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
New  Varieties,  New  Plants,  Flowering  Bulbs,  New 
Dahlias,  &c.,  see  Dreer's  Harden  Calendar, 
for  1871.    Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

HENR7   A.    DREER, 
4-tf  714  c;be*tnut  Street,  Ptalla. 

FOn    SALK. 

Egg*  from  Choice  White  LEGHORNS 
Also  every  variety  of 

FANCT  PIGEONS. 


Send  stamp  for  price  list. 
4-lt 


R.  TATNAI.I., 

Wilmington,  Del. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  Houdan, 
White  Poland,  Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Silver  Span- 
gled Hamburg, Rose-Comb  Dominique,  andOolden 
Laced  Sebright  Bantam.  Also  a  few  dozen  Part- 
ridge Cochin,  from  the  progeny  of  Importations  by 
Wm.  Simpson,  O.  H.  Warner,  and  C.  O.  Poole. 

Addre  8.   W.  MTl'DI^EY, 

4-2t  C'laverack,  BT.  T. 


Dissolved  Bone. 

BONE  ground  and  dissolved  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  Ammonlatrd,  so  as  to  be  an  active,  soluble 
and  permanent  fertilizer  of  the  highest  irr.ide. 
Price  «45  per  ton.  CiEO.  E.  WHITE, 

4-2t  leo  Front  Mt.,  Kew  York. 


C.   B.    IIOCER8, 

WHOI.KHAI.K   I>RAI,KK   IK 

Field   nncl    Oarclen    ^eeclN. 
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FOR    HALF. 

EIGHT  nomKEYH,  Jacka  and  Jennies, 
recently  Imported. 

CHESTER  WHITES.— The  highest  premium 
Stock. 

-DARK  BBAHHAS  and  DORKISIOH.- 

EU(>S  for  Hatching  from  superior  Imimrted  Stock 
of  the  Dark  Brahnias  and  Dorkings.  Also  trios  for 
sale.  These  Birds  are  amongst  the  finest  stock  ever 
IruiKtrted. 

All  th"  alwve  were  originally  bred  or  imported  by 
George  D.  Parrish.    Apply  to 

If  AT.  COOK, 

4-lt  .SoiTH  Farm,  Burlington.  ST.  J. 

HOMAS'S    S.UOOTHIXU    IIARROWS, 

of  two  sizes,  for  siile  at  the 

Ojificp  of  the  pn  ACTIO  AL  FAliMER, 
*-  I"  North  13th  St..  Phlla. 


Na  133  Maxket  Street,  Philad'a,  Pa. 
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ASPHALiTIC 

ROOFHtlx  FELT. 


To  the  AoniccLTURisT  It  makes  a  verv  efTpctiial 
and  cheap  KOOFINO  for  Farm  Bulldlnira, 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Sheds,  a  covering  for  Cokn 
and  Hay  Kickki,  also  for  a  temi>orary  Defence  for 
Shrrp  during  Stinw,  and  in  the  Stable  Yard  as  a  loose 
covering  for  Turnips  and  other  Fodder,  In  Winter, 
for  present  use. 

It  is  a  perfect  protection  fyom  Frost,  and  there- 
fore a  valuable  covering  for  Conskrvatukikm, 
Hot-Bkdi!«,  Plants,  &c. 

The  use  of  this  Felt  proves  a  great  annual  saving 
to  the  Fakmkr,  as  it  leaves  lor  the  use  of  the  Stniw 
Yard,  Cattle,  &c  ,  all  the  Straw  ordinarily  con- 
sumed every  year  in  Thatching. 

It  is  made  in  rolls  25  yards  long,  32  Inches  wide, 
equal  to  200  superficial  feet,  and  welglia  about  M 
lbs  per  roll. 

ASPHALTIC  LINING  FELT 

For  tke  Protection  of  Cold  and  Damp 
WALLS. 

It  is  invaluable  as  a  lining  for  Stores,  Grana- 
ries, Barns,  <&c.,  (as  rats  or  other  vermin  will  not 
touch  it.) 

It  Is  generally  used  by  rough  boarding  the  sides 
of  the  nouse,  and  then  tacking  on  the  Felt,  the 
weather-boards  to  be  nailed  on  over  all.  It  can, 
however,  l>e  readily  nailed  on  to  the  studding  up 
and  down  the  building,  without  extra  lining  of 
boards,  under  the  weather-boards,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  lumber  and  labor.    Send  for  circular. 

MERCHANT  ft  CO., 

3.ly  »07  Market  St.,  Pkll's. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

IF  the  Garden  Seeds  yon  use  have  proved  fr<  »1i 
and  true  to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells 
them  to  you  ;  he  is  worth  encoaraging.  If  yo« 
have  not  ftound  them  ftesh  and  true,  i  shall  be  hiip- 
py  to  add  your  name  to  those  of  the  tifty  thouxaiKl 
farmers  aiid  market  gardeners  scattered  throiiKh' 
out  the  I'lilted  States  an<l  Canadas,  whom  I  an- 
nually supply  with  my  warrantrd  garden  see<Iiii.  I 
raise  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  veoetable  seed 
on  my  three  farms,  and  as  every  practtcnl  farmer 
and  gardener  knows,  it  is  for  thelnterest  of  all  who 
plant  to  get  their  seed  directly  f  mm  Ike  grower.  I  In- 
vito special  attention  to  my  Csbbage,  Onion  and 
Squash  seed.  My  large  vegetable  anil  flower  seed 
Catalogue,  aboufiding  with  engravinps.  sent/'rfe  to 
all.  JAMES  J.  H.  OREOORV, 

Marblehead,  MaMa. 
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fS-rimes'  Golden- 

The  Oreat  American  Apple. 

THE  Original  Tree  is  o<  er  80  years  old,  having 
fruited  annually,  for  '8  years.    Trees,  scions 
and  root  Grafts  for  sale,  in  immente  quanftly. 
»-A<JENTS  WANTED.    Send  for  Circulars. 

Address  S.  B.   MABSHAIX, 

3-2t  BOX217H.  Clevetond,  Obl*' 


PRACTICAL  PARMER 


Volnme  8.  ] 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  (MAY),  1871. 


[  Number  5. 


aOOD    TILLAOg    IS  MAKTURB,    ASD,     WITH  DEEP    PLOUQHISO    AND    VSDBH- D  R  AINISO,    ISTHB    BASIS    OF  SUCCESSFUL    FARMING. 


PIJBI.ISHE1>    MOBTTHIiT, 

BY  • 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  d:  CO., 

No.  18  N.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Pascball  Morris.  Charles  MuHkmky. 


SPUCIAL  CONTBIBUTORS: 

S.  S.  RATHVON,  J.  S.  LIPPINCOTT, 

H.  CORSON,  M.D.,  R.  McCLURE,  M.D. 

PROF.  J.  A.  NASH,  WALTER  ELD 

THOS.  J.  EDGE,  WM.  H.  JOHNSON, 

AND  OTUKB8. 


TERMS    OP   SUBSCRIPTION: 
Oae  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  annum, 

{pajfobU  in  advance.) 
KTTen  Copies  for  910.00..£i 
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JliRSEir   COTV   "ROSA." 


TiiK  above  engraving  of  "Rosa"  is  from  a 
pliotograpli  by  ^:>^IlKeIBER  &  Son,  of  Pliiladel- 
pliia,  who  are  gelling  quite  a  repiit.ition  for 
Ibeir  excellent  photographs  of  animals.  The 
picture  does  justice  to  tliem,  and  the  beautiful 
shading  is  ecjually  creditable  to  Locdeubacu, 
tlie  engraver. 

We  gave  some  account  of  "Rosa's"  perform- 
ance of  13)  pountls  of  butter  in  a  week,  in  our 
last.  .Since  tlien,  on  the  7th  of  la.st  month,  site 
was  turned  out  to  early  pasture,  and  liad  besides 
a  feed  daily  of  four  quarts  of  bran. 

Her  calf  being  .3^  montlis  old,  Iier  milk  on 
measurement  was  found  to  be  17 ^  quarts  per 
(lay. 

"  Rosa "  has  a  vei-y  intelligent  countenance 
and  expression.  Her  capacious  udder,  running 
well  up  behind  as  well  a.s  before,  and  free  from 
fleshiness,  l)er  light  thigh  with  broad  hips,  tlie 
former  to  make  room  for  and  the  latter  to  enable 
her  to  sustain  the  udder,  together  with  lier  large 
girth  and  capacious  pauncti  for  receiving  and 
storing  away  a  plentiful  supply  of  foo<l,  are  all 
essential  milking  jioints,  appreciated  by  the  dairy- 
man. "  Rosa,"  like  otliers  of  the  Jersey  cattle, 
does  not  profess  to  convert  what  food  she  eats 
into  large  amounts  of  beef  (jn'^^y  sirloin  and 
middle  cuta).  Iler  speciality  is  large  powers  of 
assimilation  and  secretion  into  rich  milk.  A 
butclier  would  not  admire  tier;  and  as  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  same  animal 
both  beef  and  butter,  "  Rosa's  "  portrait  may  be 
a  subject  of  study  as  well  as  that  of  "  Duclies^," 
in  the  same  herd,  with  a  view  to  determine 
what  are  the  prominent  points  of  a  prim«  but- 


ter cow.  In  their  general  cliaracteristics  there 
is  a  great  similarity  between  tliese  two  fine  cows. 
"Ducljess"  made  13  {wiuids  butter  per  week 
and  21  quarts  per  day  of  milk,  after  leaving 
shipboard,  and  exclusively  on  grass. 

Experimental  Parma  in  Pennaylvazda. 

We  Imve  received  Report  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Agricultural  College  of  reiinsylvania, 
detailing  experiments  on  three  of  tlie  State 
Farms,  during  tlie  past  year — the  Eastern,  the 
Western  and  tlie  Cetitral  Farm  attachetl  to  llie 
College  ill  Centre  county.  Tlte  mass  of  facta 
and  experiments  incited  cantK>t  fail  to  be  valua- 
ble to  tlie  agricidtural  interests  of  tlie  State. 

There  an»  many  matters  of  interest  which  we 
sluill  occasionally  transfer  to  our  columns,  espe- 
cially in  the  very  extended  range  of  subject* 
embraced  in  tlie  repoit  of  the  Eastern  Farm  in 
Chester  county.  Three  of  tliese,  on  Hungarian 
grass,  product  of  8oile<l  corn  to  tlie  acre,  and 
also  tlie  proper  depth  of  sowing  oats,  are  here 
quoted :  — 

"HlNOARIAUr   CRASS. 

"  In  connection  with  forage  experiments,  we 
report  sowing  on  part  of  our  cornstalk  land,  on 
21st  of  fifth  month,  Hungarian  grass  seed,  a 
rate  of  thi%e  pecks  to  the  acre,  the  ground  pre, 
viously  ploughed  and  made  mellow,  and  abou^ 
300  pounds  of  phosphate  to  the  acre  applied ; 
after  the  seed  was  sown  the  roller  was  run  over 
to  cover  it.  Cut  ou  2d  of  eighth  month,  before 
tlie  s«>eds  were  fully  grown,  73  days  fnim  time 
of  planting,  and  it  made  at  an  average  of  5,804 
pounds  of  excellent  bright  hay,  which  tlie  liorses 
and  cattle  eat  with  a  relish,  and  it  seems  U>  do 
them  more  good  than  clover  liay  ;  and  we  also 
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tliiiik  the  wlM'at  fullowiiig  it  looks  better  tlian    ripened  \)y  tlie  l.isli  temperature  tliat  it  may  be 

stored  in  bnlk  for  months  witliout  danger  of 
sweating  or  injury.    Tlie  quality  in  sOme  of  the 


tliat  on  oats  stubt)le. 

"NOII<  CORN. 

"  Ou  another  part  of  cornstalk,  after  applying 
a  light  coat  of  compost  and  450  pounds  of  Coe's 
phosphate  to  the  acre,  we  put  in  corn  for  soiling 
puriKjse.  One-half  the  lot  we  put  in  drills  2], 
feel  apart,  and  the  otlier  half  was  sown  broad- 
cast and  liarrowed  in.  On  each  iiart  the  seed 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Previous  preparation  of  the  soil  all  alike, 
and  no  after  culture  to  either.  Planted  and 
sown  on  the  19th  of  fifth  month.  On  20th  of 
eighth  month  we  cut  a  division  of  the  drilled 
part,  and  weighing  it  green,  it  made  rate  of 
34,880  iMiunds  or  17.44  tons  to  the  acre.  On 
the  23d  of  eighth  month  we  cut  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  the  broadcast  pait,  at  same  time  of  day 
and  equally  dry,  and  it  made  at  rate  of  40,160 
pounds  or  20.08  tons  to  the  acre." 

"0»to  Planted  »t  Dlflforeni  Depths. 
"  To  ascertain  at  what  deptlis  it  is  best  to 
plant  oaU,  and  also  through  what  thickness  of 
earth  it  can  come  up,  we  planted  21  rows  six 
feet  long  and  six  Indies  apart,  with  grain  that 
had  been  thrown  in  water,  and  selected  only 
those  grains  that  sank  to  the  bottom;  grains 
planted  three  inclies  apart  and  24  of  them  to 
each  row.  The  first  row.gi'ains  on  surface  with 
a  little  earth  sprinkled  on  them ;  the  next  row, 
one-half  inch  deep,  and  the  following  ones,  each 
in  succession,  increasing  one-half  inch  till  the 
last  row  was  10  inches  deep.  Soil  mellow  and 
dry  at  the  time.  Planted  27th  of  4th  month. 
Seed  Black  Hungarian. 
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districts,  such  as  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo,  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  qualify 
for  the  whole  SUte  averages  better  than  the 
States  this  side  of  the  Nevadas.     •  •  • 

«*The  supply  of  culinary  vegetables  is  very 
abundant  and  of  excellent  (juality.     When  we 
arrived   on    the  20lh  of   June,  celery,    cauli- 
flowei-s,  melons,  an«l  marrow  scjuashes  of  famous 
size  were  in  the  market.    With  irrigation  suc- 
cessive crops  may  be  obtained,  so  that  you  may 
find  aiiytliing  you  desire  at  any  season.    The 
early  vegetables  Iwgin  to  c»jme  in  during  the 
mouth  of  February.     The  size  to  which  they 
attain  is  almost  incredible.     We  were  told  of 
pumpkins  weighing  250  jwunds,  scjuashes  150 
pounds,  b(H;ts  100  pounds,  and  carrtts  30  pounds. 
"  Although  attention  was  mainly  given  to  the 
products  of  the  soil,  we  were  everywhere  im- 
pressed with  the  immense  extent  of  the  field 
and  farms  and  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep.     One 
gentleman  in  Sacramento  informed  us  that  his 
farm  embraced  13,000  acres  of  land,  and  he  last 
year  sold  $40,000  worth  of  wheat.     We  visited 
a  dairy  farm  of  3,500  aci-es  with  600  cows,  and 
were  told  of  another  fanner  who  liad  2,300 
milch  cows.    In  one  of  the  small,  very  rich  val- 
leys we  were  infonned  by  a  friend  that  20,000 
to  30,000  liead  of  cattle  were  sometimes  seen  on 
tlie  plains.    We  met  flocks  of  sheep  of  3,000  to 
5,000.    One  firm,  who  crossed  the  mountains  in 
1852  with  2,000  sheep,  now  sliear  over  100,000, 
and    own    150,000    acres    of   land.    Another 
fanner  with  whom  we  were  formerly  acquainted 
now  owns  .32,000  acres,  and  has  7,000  slieep.— 
A  neighbor  owns  115,000  sheep.    •  •  * 

"  Fruits  and  trees  are  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  insects  and  disease,  but  it  is  i-easonable  to 
suppose  those  which  exist  will  increase  with  the 
advance  of  fruit  culture,  the  same  as  in  tlje  older 
countries.  We  saw  a  lew  cateipillars  on  tlie 
apple,  slug  on  the  pear  and  cherry,  aphis  on  the 
orange  ami  olive,  and  mildew  on  the  grape, 
cracking  of  the  pear  and  curling  of  the  peach 
leaf,  but  in  each  instance  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gree.    •  •  • 

"In  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara  we  visited  a  large 
orchard  which  consisted  of  3,000  pear  trees,  4,- 
000  apple  trees,  35  acres  of  strawberries,  10  aci-es 
of  gra|)es — in  all  73  .icres.     C;ra|)es  were  plante<l 
among  the  p<>ar9,  tlie  orchard  having  been  planted 
in  1855.    The  pear  orcliard  was  composed  of 
many   of   the  leading   well-known   sorts;    the 
trees   remarkable  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
and   prcMluctiveness.     The  oldest  were  alxiut 
twelve  yeai-s,  and  some  of  these  were  estimated 
at  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  in  diameter  of 
tnnik  at  the  ground.    Tlie  apple  orchani  was 
less  promising  than  the  pear,  we  tliought,  owing 
to  tlie  ground  being  too  wet  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year. 

"  The  strawl)erry  here,  when  irrigated,  bears 
the  wlw)le  year;  but  the  principal  crops  com- 
mence in  April  and  continue  into  Septemlier. — 
The  plants  were  six  years  old,  the  hills  fully 


On  the  1.3th  of  last  month,  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall  on  Broa«l  street,  tlie  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia were  entertained  with  an  eloquent  and 
Interesting  address  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
of  Boston,  ou  the  above  subject.  It  was  tlie 
result  of  oliservations  made  on  a  visit  last  sum- 
mer ;  and  we  regret  having  room  only  for  the 

following  extraota.  The  facts  recited  of  the  I  eighteen  Indies  across,  and  were  bearing  ripe 
wonderful  proiluctions  of  the  soil  and  climate  j  and  «reen  fruit  and  blos.soms  at  the  same  time, 
tliere,  have  been  amply  confirmed  from  other  I  The  owner  has  three  artesian  wells  on  his  prem- 
sources,  but  will  liave  an  especial  freshness  at  ises,  varying  in  depth  from  320  to  340  feet, 
this  time,  from  so  thorough  and  exjierieiiced  an  giving  a  constant  flow  of  water  during  the  dry 
oliserver  and  pomologist  as  M.  P.  Wildeh.—  season.  The  strawberries  are  irrigate<l  by  carry 
Ofother  productions  than  fruit,  he  thus  speaks:  ing  the  water  along  tlie  headlands  in  wooden 
»  Wheat  Is  the  great  crop  of  California.     More    flumes  about  eighteen  inches  square;  stopjiers 


apricots,  cherries,  early  plums,  iiearsand  currants 
for  market.     All  were  remarkably  fine.     He  had 
sent  that  morning  to  Sati  Francisco  cherries  that 
measured  three  and  three-fourths  inches  in  cir- 
cumferance,  and  counted  thirty-six  to  the  pound. 
He  sends  annually   about    65,000  pounds  of 
cherries  at  from  ten  to  forty  cents  per  pound, 
though  some  of  the  earilest  had  brought  seventy- 
five  cents  jier  pound.    All  are  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Black  Tartarian  always  securing  the 
highest  price.     He  has  forty  acres  of  cherry  cur- 
rants ;  the  bushes  were  covered  with  masses  of 
fruit  of  enormous  size.    He  has  sold  140,000 
pounds  in  one  year,  at  from  nine  to  eleven  cents 
per  pound.     The  currants  are  trained  in  bush 
form  on  signle  stems,  and   the  branches  are 
carefully  shoitened  during  the  growing  season, 
to  keep  them  compact  and   prevent  breaking 
down.     Of  blackberries  he   has  eight  or  ten 
acres,  all  Lawton.    Generally  this  berry  does 
not  succeed  as  well  as  at  the  East,  though  we 
saw  exceptions,  to  which  we  will  refer  hereafter. 
Pears  are  packed  in  fifty-pound  and  apples  in 
sixty-pound  boxes.    Pears  thrive  here  grandly  ; 
and  he  has  raised  the  Pound  or  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  weighing  four  pounds  three  ounces. 

"Almonds  are  grown  to  great  size,  both  in 
tlie  tree  and  fruit.  W'e  saw  one  tree  fourteen 
years  old,  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  that  has 
yielded  three  bushels,  which  were  sold  at  twenty- 
eight  cents  per  pound.  He  has  two  thousand 
ti-ees  on  his  grounds.  The  English  walnut 
succeeds  as  well,  and  some  of  the  trees  are 
already  large  enough  to  bear  two  bushels  of 
nuts  each.    •  •  • 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  put  on  record  some 
statement  of  the  prices  at  which  tliese  fine  fruits 
were  sold.  While  the  growers  complain  of  low 
prices  the  dealers  keep  them  up.  We  were  fre- 
quently ill  the  fruit  market  of  San  Francisco, 
between  tlie  22d  of  June  and  the  19th  of  July, 
and  find  the  following  notes  in  our  memoranda. 
It  will  be  understoo«l  tliat  tliese  prices  are  all  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  were  taken  on  several  dilFer- 
eiit  days.  Prices  vary,  of  course,  from  day  to 
day,  according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 

"  The  latter  part  of  June  the  prices  at  whose- 
sale  or  by  the  box  were :  for  cherries,  ten  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound ;  apricots,  eight  to  ten 
cents  i»er  pound;  strawberries,  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  {lound ;  currants,  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  iKiund.    July  14  to  19 :    Peaclies,  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  half-basket ;  strawberries,  three 
to  ten  cents  per  pouiul ;  plums,  six  to  twelve 
cents  per  pound ;  currants,  ten  cents  per  pound ; 
gra|>es,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ; 
eariy  harvest  apples,  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  box  of  sixty  ik)Uiii1s  ;  red  Astrachaii  apples, 
two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  jter 
box  ;  red  June  apples,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
Iier  box ;  figs,  four  to  five  cents  per  pound ; 
Uoyal  Ann  (Napoleon)  clierries,  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  |)oui:d ;  Belle  Magnifi<]ue  clierries 
and  other  varieties,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound  ;  Bloodgoo«l  pears,  two  to  three  dollars 
|)er  box  of  fifty  pounds ;  Tyson  pears,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  i>ox  ;  Mission  pears,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  box ;  blackber- 
ries, ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  raspberries, 
twelve  to  thirty  cents  per  pound ;  apricots,  four 
to  seven  cents  per  pound." 


than  one  fourth  of  tlie  cultivated  land  is  devoted 

to  it.    Barley  and  oats  are  raised  to  considerable 

extent,  but  Indian  com  was  seldom  seen  in  our   oft'  at  pleasure, 

travels.    The  annual  grain  crop  is  about  32,000,- 

000  busliels,  two-thirds  of  which  is  wheat.     In 


are  inserted  opp<jsite  tlie  spiices  lietween  the 
rows,  and  then  the  water  is  distributed  and  shut 


"  On  the  28tli  of  June  we  visited  the  planta- 
tion of  another  gentleman  at  San  Lorenzo,  who 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Draining  and  Top- Dressing  Qrass  Fields 
—Two  Elements  of  High  Farming.— 


by  most  farmers,  in  all  this  country,  viz:  under- 
draining  and  top-dremnff. 

Of  the  utility  and  value  of  both  these  opera- 
tions, I  am  fully  and  largely  convinced,  botli  liy 
my  own  experience  for  years,  and  from  consi- 
derable observation  of  oix;rations  liy  others,  in 
the  W^estern  States,  as  well  as  in  otlier  localities. 
The  three  great  benefits  of  undfidrainincj, 
among  many  othera,  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill  valleys,  are  that  the  soils  will  be  ten- 
dered deeiier,  warmer  and  more  genial  thereby ; 
they  will  be  rendered  fit  for  plouyhiny  earlier 
in  the  spring  and  later  in  autumn,  by  being 
made  uniformly  dryer,  in  allowing  the  suri»liis 
water  with  which  tliey  are  saturated  to  pass 
away  fteely  and  sooner,  and  it  aflbrds  a  clicap 
and  exiieditions  mode  to  get  rid  of  the  stones 
which  aiver  the  fiehls-in  so  many  places.     Let 
ditches  be  dug  two  to  three  feet  deep  and  two 
to  three  feet  wide,  according  to  circumstances; 
then  iill  them  up  with  stone  to  within  about 
one  f(X)t  of  the  surface,  and  cover  with  eaitli, 
and  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  plow.— 
Plenty  of  these  ditches  in  all  of  the  fields,  jiuli- 
ciously  laid  out,  will  often  pay  for  themselves  in 
two  yeai-s'  croiw,  liy  improvcil   yield   in   both 
quantity  and  quality  of  produo;,  besides  furnish- 
ing so  much  pleasanter  fields  to  work  in.    Fr<  m 
experience  aiitl  observation  I  know  these  things 
to  be  true.    Three  foot  ditches,  3  to  4  feet  wide, 
filled  with  stone  as  the  foundation  for  stone  or 
ix«t  and  stone  fences,  are  excellent  and  econo- 
mical foundations  for  fences,  as  well  as  good 
drainers. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  interest- 
ing and  important  sul>ject,  as  to  tlie  modes,  the 
lieneficial  results,  etc.,  but  the  thoughtftil,  intel- 
ligent mind  will  anticipate  much  more.    One 
thing  may  be  mentioned  in  atldition. — In  some 
regions,  ijarticiilariy  in  the  Prairie  Sta'es,  I  have 
seen   living  rivulets  produced,  which  supplied 
peqictual  water  for  stock,  at  the  mouth  of  these 
underground  ditches,  on  farms  previously  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  where  it  was  supposed  the» 
was  no  water  to  be  obtained  exce|jt  from  deep 
wells.  'This  proves  that  much  water  lies  and  is 
held  near  the  surface  of  fields  supposed  to  be 
dry,  but  which  really  are  wet  and  cold  enough 
to  injure  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants— and 
these  cannot  grow  an«l  flourish  with  their  fit't 
constantly  in  tlie  water,  any  more  than  men 
can.    Besides,  a  farm  and  country  well  drained, 
are  moie  liealthy  and  aflbrd  more  vigorous  life, 
both  to  man  and  lieast.     No  other  subject  is 
more  worthy  tlie  attention  and  adoption  of  our 
farmers  than  this. 

Another  highly  important  subject,  deserving 
of  much  more  attention  tlian  hitlierto  givm  to 
it,  is  that  of  top-drewing  winter  wheat,  mea- 
dows, etc.,  in  tlie  autumn,  as  soon  as  tlie  grouiid 
becomes  a  little   frozen.     By  this  operation  I 
have  re|)eatedly  prevented  winter  wln'at  from 
being  winter  killed — liesides  raising  a  goo<l  yi«ltl 
of  that  crop  in  localities  wliere  it  could  nr*  !« 
otlierwise  pro<luce<l ;  —  in   both   cas«»s  deriving 
improved  quality  of  grain.    On  meadows  I  uni- 
formly pn)Ouretl  increasetl  amount  of  hay,  with 
improveil  quality,  by  t^)p-dre8sing  tliem  in  the 
fall.     They  could  be  mowed  ofteiier  during  the 
summer,  without  Injury — while  it  is  an  easy 
and  pleasant  way  of  using  barnyard  niannic 
and  comjiost — and  affords  s|»ee*ly  return  for  the 
outlay.    This  system  can  be  generally  adopted 
with  profitable  results. 

In  another  article  I  will  give  you  some  im- 
portant facts  and  experience  in  yreen-aoilin'j, 
or  stock-feeding.  D.  S.  C. 

Reading,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  April  8,  Tl. 


favorable  seasons  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  j  lias  125  acres  in  fruits,  planted  fifteen  years 
about  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  new  1  since,  and  was  one  of  tlie  eariiest,  most  ex- 
and  very  fertile  locations  it  lias  readied  fifty,  \  perienced,  and  successful  fruit-growers  in  that 
and  even  sixty  and  seventy  bushels  per  acre. —  >  country.  We  found  him  in  his  extensive  and 
The  seed  is    arge,  plumpy,  white,  and  so  well    well-arranged    fruit-parking    house,    preparing 


To  THE  Editok  Puac.  Fakmkr: 

During  a  month  or  two  I  have  travelled  a 
good  deal  thi-ough  this  State,  and  have  occa- 
sionally met  with  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  many  of  its  arti-  n^  No  man  is  so  foolish  but  lie  may  give  to 
cles  on  practical — nay,  tital — subjects,  to  tlie  I  anotlier  good  counsel  sometimeti — and  no  man 
farmers.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  tlie  present  so  wise  but  he  may  easily  err,  if  he  take  nu 
apiwarance  of  wlu^t  anti  grass  crops  are  very  otlier  counsel  than  his  own.  lie  that  was 
promising  for  large  yield  at  the  coming  harvest  1  taught  owly  by  himself,  liad  a  fool  for  his  mas- 
and  haying.    But  two  things  are  much  needed    ter. 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 


Coopkk'8  C0ACU-H0K8E  "Champion."  — 
This  fine  horse  was  illustrated  in  our  last  num- 
ber— but  we  have  to  correct  an  error  about  his 
being  imported  by  M.  II.  Cochrane.  He  was 
bred  by  Frederick  W^m.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
Guelpb,  Canada,  and  his  sire,  "  Silver,"  was  im- 
ported from  England. 

DEATH   OF  SAHrrORD   UOWABD. 

Too  late  to  notice  in  our  last  issue  came  the 
announcement  of  the  decease  of  Sanforu 
Howard,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  had 
long  been  associated  with  the  agricultural  press 
of  the  country,  and  rendered  such  eflicient  se»- 
vicc  to  the  great  cause  of  agriculture  in  various 
ways,  that  his  decease  will  be  considered  as  a 
great  public  loss. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  when 
connected  with  the  Boston  Cultivator.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  improved  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  and  was  sent  over  to  England  on  one 
occasion,  by  some  prominent  breeders  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  select  stock  for  importation  here. 
His  selections  were  very  satisfactory ;  and  during 
this  visit,  among  others,  he  sent  over  the  cele- 
brated horse  known  as  the  "  Cleveland  Bay." 

Sanford  Howard  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  for  his  intelligence,  unassuming 
manners,  and  readiness  at  all  times  to  serve  a 
friend.  His  long  devotion  to  agriculture,  and 
familiarity  with  it  in  every  department,  will 
cause  his  counsels  to  be  greatly  missed,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  his  recent  labors.  He  liad 
many  and  warm  friends,  and  was  one  of  those 
"  whom  the  world  spoke  well  of." 


Herd  Register  of  wAonerican  Jersej  Cat- 
tle Club. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  long  ex- 
pected book,  and  an  examination  satisfies  us 
tliat  tlie  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee 
wlio  liad  cliarge  of  its  publication,  have  done 
justice  to  tliemselves  and  tlie  Jersey  stock,  in  its 
creditable  appearance  and  contents.  Tlie  be 
ginning,  the  first  breaking  ground,  in  a  work 
like  this,  is  the  great  labor.  Inaccuracies  may 
sometimes  be  found,  and  there  may  be  iiicom- 
pleteiK  ss  and  omissions  in  some  of  tlie  details ; 
but  tliese  can  all  be  corrected  \n  subsequent 
volumes.  Tliere  must  liave  been  much  patient 
and  laborious  research,  with  heavy  correspond- 
ence, to  have  the  work  so  complete  as  it  is ;  and 
we  think  tlie  Club  are  entitled  to  the  tlianks  of 
every  breeder  of  Jersies. 

Tliere  are  in  it  records  of  539  bulls  and  1,427 
cows,  in  various  parts  of  tlie  United  States.  In 
the  back  part  of  tlie  volume  are  20  whole 
page  pliotograph  portraits,  on  card  {laper,  of 
celebrated  repi«sentative  animals  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  These  are  by  Scureiber  &  Bros., 
beautifully  delineated,  and  to  the  student  of  tlie 
true  points  of  Jersey  stock,  are  alone  worth  the 
price  of  tlie  Herd  Itegister,  which  is  $5.00. 

In  tlie  first  few  pages  of  tlie  Herd  Book  is  a 
history  and  description  of  tlie  Jersey  breed  of 
cattle,  by  tlie  Secretary,  George  E.  Waring. 
We  shall  have  extracts  to  make  from  this  here- 
after. Tlie  first  few  pages  also  embrace  tlie 
Constitution  and  preamble  of  tlie  Club,  a  list  of 
officers,  tlie  list  of  members  elected  up  to  first 
of  present  year,  a  scale  of  points  as  adopted  by 
tlie  Koyal  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  notes  indicating  tlie  forms  of  entries, 
and  a  history  of  the  animals  imported  by  the 
late  R08WELL  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

We  regret  tlie  absence,  but  presume  it  was 
an  impossibility  in  all  cases  to  find  the  names  of 
present  owners,  and  also  P.  O.  addresses. 

A  beginning  lias,  however,  now  been  made, 
admitting  of  ready  detection  of  any  parties  who 
attempt  to  palm  off  grade  for  full  bred  Jersey 
stock.    SurJt  scUpa  have  certainly  been  made. 


some  by  irresponsible  breedeis  and  others  by 
ignorant  ones,  and  the  breed  thereby  brought 
into  disrepute.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
every  breeder  of  pure  Jersies,  to  have  his  ani- 
mals entered  in  the  Record ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
those  who  do  will  have  the  advantage  in  selling 
to  purchasers.  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
requires  each  member  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  of 
$50,  which  constitutes  a  club  fund  to  defray 
expenses  of  publishing  the  Herd-Book.  The 
entry  for  each  animal,  to  a  member  of  the  dub, 
shall  not  exceed  $1.00. 

The  present  officei-s  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  are. 

President — S.*.Mt'EL  J.  Sharpless,  Pa. 
Treasurer — Tiios.  J.  Hand,  N.  York. 
Secretary — George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  R.  I. 
Exeaitive  Committee — J.  Howard  McHen- 
RV,  Md.;  Charles  M.  Beach,  Couu.  ;  An- 
drew RuiiESON,  Mass. 

—      — ^  •  ^ 

American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book,  vol. 
10th. 

Through  the  ptiliteness  of  the  publisher,  L. 
F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  New  York,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  the  last  volume  of  this  valuable  work.  The 
present  volume,  like  the  last,  contains  fidl  jiedi- 
grees  of  the  females  as  well  as  the  males.  It  is 
only  about  one  year  since  Vol.  9  was  issued, 
containing  nearly  5,000  pedigrees,  being  more 
than  2,000  in  excess  of  former  volumes.  The 
present  volume  contains  within  a  hundred  pages 
of  vol.  9,  though  issued  so  soon  after  it. 

Tlie  Short-Horn  breeders  of  the  a)uiitry  are 
fortunate  in  the  compilation  of  these  Herd  Books 
having  fallen  into  such  competent  hands  as  L. 
F.  Allen.  Tliey  are  as  important  to  the  care- 
ful breeder  as  the  title  deeds  of  his  estates,  and 
witliout  their  ready  refjjrence  to  pedigrees  as 
proofs  of  pure  strains  of  blood,  all  would  be  in 
confusion. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  much  lai^er 
number  than  usual  of  beautiful  lithograph  por- 
traits, engraved  on  lieavy  iiaper,  adding  greatly 
to  its  beauty  and  value.  While  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  sameness  in  these,  because  they  all 
represent  tlie  well  known  points  of  this  aristo- 
cratic breed  of  cattle,  tliere  are  also  in  color  and 
character  enough  to  individualize  each  animal, 
so  that  owners  and  others  can  readily  recognize 
the  portraits. 

L.  F.  Allen,  in  his  preface,  says : 

"  Tlie  American  Short- Horn  breeders  are  most 
fortunate  in  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts  to  Increase  this  noble  race  of  neat  cattle, 
as  well  as  in  advancing  the  high  qualities  which 
they  had  long  ago  attained.  Deriving  their 
blood,  in  frequent  instances,  from  the  most  cost- 
ly and  highly  estimated  animals  of  foreign  birth, 
the  American  breeder  lias  demonstrated  that  lie 
not  only  can  equal  tlie  English  breeder  in  tlie 
merit  of  individual  animals  which  he  produces, 
but  that  tlie  English  breeder,  recognizing  tlie 
value  of  our  American  blood  and  breeding,  now 
sends  liere  ftir  crosses  to  maintain  and  still  fur- 
tlier  improve  at  home  tlie  blood  from  which  tliey 
sprung.  Under  such  flattering  results,  an  active 
rivalry  lias  arisen  among  our  own  spirited  Ame- 
rican breeilers.  Prices  never  niled  so  high  for 
cattle  of  positive  merit  as  now,  and  those  prices 
bid  fair  to  be  maintained,  and  that  rivalry  to  be 
perpetuated. 

"  As  a  record  of  the  times  in  Short-Horn  prices 
we  note  that  two  cows  have  been  imported  into 
Canada  the  past  year — 1870  —  which  cost  in 
England  1500  guineas — $7,500 — each,  and  seve- 
ral American  bred  cows  have  been  sold  at  $:},500 
to  $8,000  each,  and  even  a  much  higher  price 
has  been  ofiered  for  a  single  cow,  and  refused. 

"In  addition  to  tliese,  in  December  last  the 
agent  of  an  English  breeder  oflered  1750  guineas 
for  two  yearling  heifers — Bates'  Ducliesses — to 
export  to  England,  and  the  offer  was  refuse<l  by 
their  owners.  The  unprecedented  price  of  $5,- 
750  lias  also  been  paid  for  a  bull  of  American 


breeding,  and  $5,000  offered  and  refused  for  an 
imported  English  bred  bull.  There  was  no 
sham  in  these  offers,  and  the  above  named  pur- 
chases were  bono  fide  transactions,  while  the 
offers,  not  accepted,  were  made  by  responsible 
parties,  having  the  money  to  consummate  them 
had  they  been  taken." 


The  People's  Practical  Poultry  Book. 

A  work  on  the  Breeds,  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
General  Management  of  Poultry;  by  Wai. 
M.  Lewi  .  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  D. 
D.  T.  Moore,  New  York. 

This  work  appears  to  us  to  lie  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  practical  work  ou  jKiultry  yet 
published.  It  covera  the  whole  ground — and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  department  of  poul- 
try management,  in  any  of  its  phases,  left  un- 
treated of.  It  also  embraces  diseases,  poultry 
houses,  and  standard  of  excellence  of  the  various 
breeds,  and  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred 
engravings. 


Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agricultxire. 

A  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  lield  on 
Wednesday  morning,  5tli  of  last  month,  at  tlieir 
Rooms,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut 
streets,  William  H.  Drayton,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Dr.  Elwyn  presented  a  cane,  once  the  pro- 
jierty  of  tlie  late  John  S.  Skinner,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  agricultural  topics.  The  cane  was 
given  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq.,  and  lie  in 
turn  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  tlie  doctor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  society.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  teii- 
dei-e«l  to  Mr.  Carey. 

Tlie  resolution  in  regard  to  the  centennial  an- 
nivei-sary,  offered  by  D.  W.  Herstine,  at  the 
last  meeting,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Dr.  King  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
Guernsey  cattle,  speaking  very  highly  of  tlieir 
value  as  butter  making  stock. 

Dr.  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  Charles  Day, 
presented  to  the  Society  a  large  size  line  engrav- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  in 
England.  On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Day. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, was  refen-ed  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee:— 

liesolved,  Tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park,  on  the  subject  of  appropriating  a  portion 
of  tlie  Park,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  for  the  ex- 
perimental culture  of  new  and  interesting  seeds 
and  plants,  especially  such  as  may  be  sent  to 
this  Society  for  the  purpose  by  the  Agricultural 
Deiiartment  at  Washington,  said  cultivation  to 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  this  Society, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  are  agreed  upon 

by  the  Commissioners  and  tlie  Society. 
Adjourned. 

-^^►•'^ —  - 

MOORE'S  FLORAL  SET. 


On  page  110,  present  number,  is  illustrated 
a  set  of  Ladies  and  Children's  Garden  Tools,  a 
sample  of  which  may  be  seen  at  this  office. — 
Tliey  are  neatly  and  beautifully  made,  and  cal- 
culated to  attract  to  tlie  cultivation  of  flow  ers — 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  as  well  as  healthy 
pursuits  in  which  not  wliat  is  called  tlie  toeaker, 
but  the  other  sex  can  engage.  The  variety  is 
almost  endless  of  color,  habit,  mode  of  growth, 
time  of  flowering,  in  tlie  floral  kingdom,  and  to 
our  view,  for  the  young  ladies  of  tlie  family, 
after  tlie  bread  is  out  of  tlie  oven,  and  the  sew- 
ing, etc.,  for  tlie  day  is  completed,  there  is  no 
finer  recreation  than  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
Our  correspondent  B.,  near  Gwynned,  Montgo- 
mery county,  wlio  appears  to  have  had  so  much 
trouble  in  his  family  with  croquet,  may  proba- 
bly be  to  blame,  in  not  liaviiig  cultivated,  in 
the  eariy  life  of  his  two  daughters,  tlie  love  of 
flowers.  Compared  with  them,  from  watching 
the  germination  of  the  tiny  seed,  till  the  final 


gorgeous  display  of  every  variety  of  color  in  the 
full  blown  l)od,  there  would  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  driving  wooden  balls,  under  a  bent 
wire  rod,  worthy  of  engrossing  the  whole  time 
and  attention. 

For  where  to  buy  Moore's  Floral  set,  see  ad- 
vertisement. 


[Ueiwrtod  for  tl)i>  Practicai  Farmer.] 

SALES   OF  IMPROVED  STOCK. 

David  E.  Davis,  Gi'eeii  Hill  Fann,  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  advises  us  of  having  purchased  of 
Walcott  &  Campuell,  New  York,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  stock: 

lnii)orU;d  Short-Horn  cow  'Orange  Gwynne,' 
by  5th  Grand  Duke  (19875;,  imiiorted  'Rose- 
mary,' by  Albert  Victor  (23292),  and  'Moselle 
5th,'  bred  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  got  by  2d  Duke 
of  Geneva  (23752).  Tliese  cows  are  in  calf  by 
their  magnificent  bull  '  4th  Duke  of  Geneva ' 
(7931).  This  is  a  very  valuable  accession  to 
the  improved  stock  of  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

Ed.  p.  Far. 

By  William  Crozier,  Beacon  Faim,  L.  I. 
tlie  following : — To 

Gen  O.  Guiltar,  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  Berk- 
shire sows  '  Princess  Adelaide,'  ♦  Princess  Alice,' 
and  one  of  her  young  boars,  and  a  bear  pig  out 
of  '  Miss  Mag,'— which  aimpletes  tlie  20th  pur- 
chase of  W.  Crozier's  choice  Berkshires.— To 

L.  A.  Chase,  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist, 
AyiBliire  bull '  Jack,'  also  ♦  Queeu  of  tlie  Realm.' 
—To 

Col.  F.  D.  CiTRTis,  a  young  boar  out  of 
« Princess  Adelaide,'  and  a  sow  out  of  '  Judali 
4th,'  got  by  '  King  William.'— To 

J.  L.  Douglass,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  Ayrshire 
cow  'Betty,'  with  calf  by  imported  'Jack,'  and 
one  pair  of  Berkshire  pigs. 

By  Charles  E.  Coffin,  Muirkirk,  Md.,  the 
following  sales : — To 

James  M.  Byars,  Glade  Spring  Depot,  Va., 
tlie  Short-lforn  bull  'Radical  8880,'  Sliort-Horn 
cow  *  Ringlet  5th,"  and  Sliort-Horn  heifer  '  El- 
vina  5th ;'  also,  one  Grade  heifer  and  one  Berk- 
shire sow. — To 

David  W.  Kyle,  Forest  Depot,  Bedford  Co., 
Va.,  tlie  Short-Horn  bull  'Muirkirk  Laddie,' 
Short-Horn  heifer  '  Bonnie  Muirkirk,'  and  three 
Grade  lieifers. 

To  Measure  Hay  in  the  Mow. 

Waring,  in  his  "  Handy-Book  of  Husband- 
ry "  says :  "  Hay  in  a  mow,  ten  feet  drop,  put 
in  good  order  and  not  too  ripe  when  cut,  ought 
to  average  one  ton  to  each  625  cubic  feet.  Tlie 
compression  increases  rapidly  as  tlie  height  in- 
creases— and  a  mow  of  tlie  same  hay,  fifteen 
feet  drop,  would  probably  turn  out  a  ton  to  475 
cubic  feet,  if  not  even  425  feet.  All  such  guess- 
ing is,  Iiowever,  very  hazardous,  and  it  is  always 
safer  to  buy  or  sell  only  by  actual  weight." 

PennsylTanla  Horticultural  Socie^. 
Splendid  Floral  DIaplajr. 

The  April  Exhibitkm  of  tlie  Penna.  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  tlieir  hall.  Broad  street, 
Philadelphia,  on  tlie  18th  ult.,  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  and  floweis  ever  made  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  such  as  Pliiladelphia  does  not  often 
witness  in  the  month  of  April.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  in  any  latitude  not  furtlier  south,  a 
finer  collection  could  be  made,  for  tlie  rare  and 
costly  plants  composing  it  are  not  easily  attain- 
able anywhere. 

The  exhibition  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 
A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance,  which  fairly 
packed  llie  liall,  and  they  refused  to  leave  till  tlie 
gas  was  turned  down. 

G.  IIusTKR,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Heyl,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  a  rare 
oi-chideous  plant,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  was 
conspicuous. 

W.  H.  Harris,  florist,  of  Darby  road,  had 
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Moiiu'  cxcfllciit  KcraiiiuiiiH,  iiiii()ii{;st  wliich  «iiie 
callctl  tJi'iieral  Leo,  nxcitcd  inufh  admiration. 

Some  fiiclisias,  by  Chaulks  Cijawford,  of 
tlM^  vari«'ty  called  Kos«  of  Castile,  were  also 
initili  admired. 

Mrs.  Hassitt  had  a  fine  oolleotion  of  rases, 
one  of  the  finest  being  a  variety  called  ('liarlcs  I. 

John  JSnEKWooi)  had  a  hrge  cuIJoctii^n,  a 
niafjidliceut  Queen  flower   being  very  consiii- 

CUOIIS. 

Mr.  Nbwett,  gardener  to  11.  Pkatt  Mf - 
Kkan,  Esq.,  who  did  so  niudi  to  make  tlie  last 
ineethig  a  success,  wi«s  on  hand  again  with  a 
iiiugnilicent  collection,  in  which  were  so  many 
rare  air  plants.  A  Cattleya  Amethystina,  very 
rar(!  an<l  beautiful,  had  nine  flowers. 

Mr.  Fekouson,  of  Laurel  Hill,  contributed 
a  Hne  collection,  as  did  also  Thomak  J.  Mc- 
Kf:nzie,  wIjo  had  one  pretty  new  plant  called 
Scutelaria  Moccniana,  with  scarlet  tubular  flow- 
eis.  Dheku'8  Cinerarias,  Tansies,  and  roses 
were,  as  iLsual,  excellent,  and  a  bank  of  succu- 
lent plants,  much  used  for  betiding  purix)ses, 
called  Ecfieceria,  drew  a  continual  crowd  around 
them. 

UouKUT  BuiST  hail  many  magnificent  plants. 
He  excelled  especially  in  azaleas.  Some  of  these 
■were  unich  finer  than  any  before  exhibited. — 
Coimt  I3orsig,  a  double  white  variety,  was  pro- 
nounced by  tl»e  florists  the  best  of  its  class 
ever  raised.  Among  his  ferJis,  a  lomaria  gibba 
was  very  b«?autiful. 

RoiiEKT  Scott,  florist,  also  had  a  large  and 
choice  collection  of  roses. 

TiiuMAH  Meeiian,  of  Germantown,  had  a 
new  basket-plant,  called  azugareptaus. 

Hugh  Gkaiiam  had  many  curious  and  valua- 
ble plants,  especially  several  varieties  of  pan- 
danus  or  screw  pine. 

In  a  large  collection  from  Thomas  Smith, 
gardener  to  Matiiew  Baiud,  there  were  many 
choice  things,  especially  a  fine  dendrobium  ma- 
crophyllum,  with  nine  large  flowei*. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  Camellia  by  Mr. 
BuiST,  called  "  cochlidea,"  was  considered  re- 
markably fine. 

Mr.  YouNO  exhibited  a  buncli  of  grajies,  un- 
usually early  for  April. 

Mr.  IIovT  Gkaiiam  exhibited  a  very  fine 
collection  of  cut  flowei-s,  but  the  immense  crowd 
around  this  table,  while  it  nuist  have  been  gi-a(i- 
fying  to  the  exhibition,  was  unfavorable  to  re- 
porting. 

TImj  vegetables  of  Mr.  Felton  were  of  the 
superior  cliaracter for  v\hichhe  is  wefl  known. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : 
Thomas  J.  McKenzie,  for  IkjsI  display  of 
nrnaniental  folia;;e  plants,  bedding  ])lants,  and 
plants  in  bloom,  first  premiiun  ;  G.  IIlsteii, 
iH-st  table  design ;  John  Shekvvoou,  best  basket 
of  cut  flowers;  H.  Gkaiiam,  second  Ijest  basket; 
Thomas  Smith, lycopodiuins;  R.  Bcist,  gera- 
niums ;  W.  K.  Uakkis,  best  /onales ;  IJ.  Bi'Ist, 
second  best  zonales;  R.  Buist,  best  double 
flowering  geraniinns ;  W.  K.  Hakiiis,  second 
best ;  W.  K.  IlARBis,  geraniums,  varigated  foli- 
age; H.  A.  Dreer,  second  best;  H.  A.  Dreek, 
roleus ;  H.  A.  Dreer,  verbenas,  Tnos.  Sjiitii, 
cinerarias;  Geb.  IItster,  marantas;  Tnos. 
Smith,  dracienas;  II.  A,  Dreer,  pansies;  W. 
L.  Schaeffer,  hyacinths;  Conrad  Kiecii- 
i.er,  roses;  H.  A.  Dreer,  second  best ;  W.  J. 
YoUNO,  grapes;  A.  L.  P'ei.ton,  vegetables  and 
asparagus;  Geb.  IIustek,  lettuce. 

special    IMiEMIL'MH. 

Alexander  Xewett,  gardener  to  Pratt 
McKean,  orchids;  R.  Buist,  collection  of 
plants;  U.  A.  Dreer,  collection  of  plants, 
Thomas  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bi'ist,  collec- 
tion of  plants;  Gehiiabd  IIuster,  collection 
of  plants;  II.  (Jrauam,  collection  of  plants; 
CuAS.  Crawford,  fuschsias ;  D.  W.  IIerh- 
tine,  collection  of  plants;  D.  Ferolsson,  col- 
lection of  plants;  Robert  Scott,, roses  and 
geraniums;  W.  J.  YofX",  grapes;  A.  L. 
Fbi.tom,  niushmoms. 


r>ui£ii:  or*  oixifoi^d, 


Roan,  bred  by  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  Blount 
Fordham,  Westchester  county.  New  York. 

Duke  of  Oxford  won  the  fiist  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Show  at  Elinira,  as  the  best 
bull  calf.  He  also  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Show  in  18<i8,  in  the  class  of 


aged  bidls,  the  cf)nip<!tilion  Ixiing  greater  than 
at  any  previous  fair  of  the  so(  iitty.  His  sire, 
the  Duke  of  Gloster,  is  probably  the  best  bull 
ever  im]K)rU;d  into  America.  He  was  bred  by 
the  late  Earl  Dlk'IE,  and  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  his  entire  herd,  by  MoKRis  &  Becak,  for 


$3,350,  and  bi  lis  of  his  get  now  eommnnd  a 
higher  pi  ice  than  any  other  chiss  in  this  coun- 
try. Dute  (if  Oxford  is  now  owiietl  by  Ezra 
Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  New 
York. 


ABORTION  IN   GOVTS 


[Continued  from  page  88 — Veterinary  Dep't.] 

Editor  Practical  Farmer  : 

In  your  lait  number  there  was  an  article  of 
inquiry,  written  by  D.  G.,  upon  the  subject 
above  stated,  to  ascertain  if  jiossible  the  cause 
or  find  a  preventive  for  said  disease,  (if  so  it 
may  be  termed). 

I  am  glad  you  have  invited  other  communi- 
cations uiK)n  the  subject,  and  hope  those  having 
experience  will  respond — for  after  all,  exjierience 
is  our  safest  guide  and  tlic  surest  road  to  suc- 
cess. :My  dairy  is  small,  having  not  more  tlian 
sixteen  cows  at  one  time,  al)out  one-third  of 
which  al)ort  yearly. — This  has  been  the  case  for 
the  past  four  years. 

I  have  searched  for  information  in  all  the 
veterinary  works  publishe<l  l)oth  in  Euroi)e  ami 
in  this  country,  that  I  omld  find,  without  beini: 
able  to  (haw  any  conclusions  as  to  safe  reme- 
dies ;  and  so  far  have  gained  nothing  in  the  way 
of  relief  from  them. 

This  disease  lijis  l)een  a  serious  loss  for  a 
numl)er  of  veal's  to  «lairymon  throughout  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  iiiasiniich  as  most  theories 
have  proved  a  failure,  let  those  having  exp<'- 
rience,  make  slatements  through  the  columns  of 
the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  the  kind  of  feed  used, 
and  the  general  management  of  their  cows ; — 
for  in  far  too  many  instances  farms  are  over- 
stocked, and  cows  are  nearly  half  starve<l  wliea 
llie  farmer  don't  know  it.  He  knows  the  pas- 
lure  is  short — supiK)se8  his  cows  find  enough  t<» 
eat,  when  they  are  actually  starving; — in  winter 
they  are  crow«led  into  yards  and  stables  of  loo 
small  dimensions — hence  they  injure  each  other. 
Then,  again,  they  are  too  often  entrusted  to 
employed  laljor,  as  tliey  are  in  England,  where 
this  disease  has  Imhju  so  destructive.  Conse- 
quently tliey  are  more  or  less  maltreated,  kicked, 
stoned,  clubbed,  in  a  wor<l,  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  abuse,  the  avoi.lance  of  which  seems 
to  be  the  first  rational  preliminary  step  to  Ix- 
taken  towards  a  remedy. 

Since  reducing  the  number  of  cows  in  my 
dairy,  the  disease  is  more  than  pn>i»ortioiiatel\ 
on  the  decrease,  although  I  have  not  very  much 
heretofore  ovei»torked  the  farm.     I  would  have 


been  quite  !is  well  off  jiecuniarily  had  there  been 
less,  for  there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  former 
metho<l. 

The  past  year  we  have  watched  our  cows 
closely,  and  when  discovering  any  symptoms  of 
abortion,  they  v^ere  immediately  removed  and 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
until  they  became  sound  again,  or  sold  at  a 
sacrifice,  rather  than  keep  them — for  cows,  more 
than  any  other  animal,  are  easily  affected  in  this 
way,  their  sympathetic  nature  undoubtedly  being 
very  strong. 

I  proixxse  to  give  in  this  statement  a  few  brief 

facts,  in  my  exjierience;  first,  I  have  never  fed 

on  slops,  but  on   corn-meal   and  wheat  bran 

mixed,  with  na  much  timothy  and  clover  hay  as 

they  want,  corn-fodder  (but  no  straw),  with  salt 

in  the  yard  at  all  times,  good  stabling  and  shed- 
ding. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  drain  of  milk  upon  tlie 
system,  l>eing  another  cause  for  this  complaint, 
my  cows  almost  inv.nriably  go  dry,  or  nearly  so, 
of  tlifir  own  ac(^)id,  atxjiit  the  sixth  month  of 
pi-egnancy,  while  those  milking  flush  within 
eight  or  ten  weeks  In-foii'  their  regular  time  of 
calving,  were  the  exceptions.  The  strongest 
constitution  cows  ajtjiarently  have  been  more 
subject  to  disease,  sometimes  being  nearly  fat 
enough  for  the  beef  maiket. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  a  heifer  or  cow  to  abort 
where  they  were  prevented  from  becoming  preg- 
nant until  after  two  yeais  old  ;  on  tlie  contrary, 
those  coming  into  profit  under  two  yeare,  have 
in  every  instance  since  the  dise:ise  made  its  ap- 
pearanw!,  aboited  —  which  has  convinced  me, 
this  is  often  if  not  in  most  cases  the  entire  pri- 
mary cause. 

These  statements  have  been  briefly  made,  al- 
luding to  the  ]M>ints  most  impenitive,  coining 
under  my  observation,  not  know  ing  how  many 
or  if  any  one  will  corroborate  one  of  them  in 
their  exjierieiice — but  would  be  much  interested 
to  hear  from  othei's  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  news  to  me  that  almrtion  has  been  clea'riy 
foreshadowed  a  year  before  it  makes  it>  apjwar- 
ance.  If  this  lie  true,  we  mi.;ht  sell  our  cows 
to  much  Ijetter  advantage,  and  keep  clear  of  the 
disease  altogether.  W.  P. 

Kennett,  Ch«»»t<'r  Co.,  Pm. 


VETCH   OR  TARE. 

(  Vicia  satha.) 

The  vetch  we  may  designate  as  a  species  of 
j)ea  that  is  grown  to  be  cut  green  for  soiling 
purposes.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  crop  on 
English  farms.  It  is  grown  principally  to  cut 
green  for  feeding  horses  in  the  stable  or  yard. — 
The  horses  are  remarkably  fond  ot  It,  and 
rapidly  improve  in  condition  when  having  a 
ril)eral  allowance  of  it.  It  Is  said  that  cows  yield 
more  butter  from  the  vetch  than  any  other 
green  fiK)d.  Sheep  fatten  on  it  with  suriirisiiig 
rapidity,  and  pigs  eat  it  voraciously  and  thrive 
on  it  w  itiiout  grain,  esi^ecially  after  the  potls  have 
begun  to  fill. 

The  vetch  delights  In  a  lieavy  soil,  well  ma- 
nured and  thorovghly  pxdrerized.  It  is  usually 
gi-own  as  a  piepaiatory  crop  for  wheat,  in  phue 
of  a  summer  fallow.  We  should  expect  a  larue 
crop  if  grown  as  follows  :  Take  a  jiiece  of  good 
land  that  hsis  l)eeu  in  clover  or  grass  two  or 
three  y-  ars,  pasture  it  until  July  ;  then  break  il 
up  and  harn>w,  roll  and  cultivate,  to  make  tlie 
surface  mellow,  and  cause  the  weeds  to  genni- 
nate.  Keep  down  the  weeds  by  harrow  ing  and 
cultivating.  Tlien  as  soon  as  the  sods  are  siitTi- 
ciently  rotted,  cross-plough  and  harrow  and  cul- 
tivate as  before.  And  just  before  winter  sets  in, 
plough  again,  and  leave  the  land  rough  for  the 
frost  to  mellow.  In  the  spring,  drill  the  seed  at 
tlie  rate  of  two  to  three  busliels  per  acre,  as  soon 
as  the  land  is  in  good  working  condition,  but 
without  waiting  to  plough  it  again.  If  the  land 
is  not  rich  it  sliould  have  a  dressing  of  manure 
ploughed  under  tlic  previous  fall.  A  dressing  <if 
plaster  will  also  be  very  useful.  Vetches  have 
beer,  grown  in  this  country  ami  in  Canada,  with 
varying  success.  The  probiibilili -s  are  that  they 
refpiiie  better  cultivation  than  our  fanners  art 
willing  to  bestow.  To  obtain  ftdl  Iteneflt  from 
the  vetch,  it  is  alwolntely  essential  to  have  a 
large  crop;  and  nothing  can  be  more  uiiwi>« 
than  to  sow  tlieni  on  land  poorly  pi-e|iared,  and 
in  ix)or  condition.  It  is  a  splended  renoealiii'J 
crop,  but  like  many  other  renovating  ciojis,  it 
requii-es  gooil  cultivation.  In  England  they 
have  a  w  inter  and  spring  variety.  Tlie  f<irnier 
is  considered  much  the  more  valuable,  as  when 


sown  i;\  the  fall,  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  early  in 
the  season  and  docs  not  riiien  up  so  suddenly  as 
the  spring  variety,  though  like  peas,  much  de- 
pends in  this  ix-spect  on  the  nature  of  the  land 
and  the  season.  On  rich  land  and  in  a  moist 
season,  the  |)ea  w  ill  continue  growing  and  flower- 
ing long  after  the  first  \khIs  are  matured. 

There  are  winter  and  spring  varieties.  Spring 
tares  are  the  only  ones  we  know  as  used  in  this 
country. 

[Ifanyof  our  readers  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  vetch  being  grown  in  this  country,  we 
should  be  glad  to  Lear  of  the  results.  It  api>ears 
to  be  a  valuable  foliage  pl.mt  in  England.] 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  New  Tork. 


We  publish  the  following  letter,  without  com- 
ment:— 

"  New  York,  4th  March,  1871. 

"To  Paschall  Morris: 

I  think  I  have  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  my  herd  at  Bronxvill  >,  N.  Y.,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised to  keep  it  secret,  as  it  will  injure  the  sale 
of  my  stock.  To  show  how  I  value  the  advice, 
please  publish  this  letter  in  your  iNqier. 

Yours,  James  P.  Swain. 

"  P.  S. — I  will  keep  you  advised  of  its  pi-o- 
gross." 

ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWRES 

Will  Editor  of  "  Practical  Farmer,"  or  some 
of  his  correspondents,  give  the  information  for 
many  of  its  readers,  which  makes  the  most 
butter,  to  churn  tl»e  cream  or  whole  milk — also, 
which  makes  the  best  butter? 

2d  query. — What  is  the  amount  of  shrinkage 
between  fresh  pork  and  bacon,  or  fresh  jKirk  and 
the  same  dried  and  cured  ? 


PORTABLE  GRAIN  MILL. 


Fish  Gttlturt)* 


FI8H  SPECIMENS   WANTED. 

Prof.  Agassiz  is  preparing  an  illustrated 
work  of  the  American  Salmonidae,  including  all 
the  trout  and  salmon,  as  well  as  w hilelish  of 
this  country.  To  enable  him  to  make  this  work 
complete,  he  requires  live  specimens  of  every 
variety  of  trout,  salmon,  and  whitefish  found  on 
this  continent.  The  American  Fish  Culturists' 
Association  are  endeavoring  to  help  him  in  this 
great  undertaking,  and  parties  everywhere  are 
solicited  to  send  to  Prof.  Aoassiz,  for  his  inves- 
tigation, any  sj^eciniens  of  these  varieties  that 
may  come  within  their  reach — alive,  if  jKissible, 
if  not,  dead — and  esiiecially  to  fir  ward  to  him, 
any  new  or  rare  specimens  they  may  discover. 
Samples  of  the  Winninish,  land-locked  salmon, 
and  the  rarer  kinds  of  the  lake  trout,  and  sea 
trout,  are  particularly  requested. 

All  s{x>cimens  should  be  directed  to  Professor 
Aoassiz,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Cambridge,  Miiss.,  and  should  be  labelled  with 
the  name  in  ftdl,  of  the  exact  locality  from  which 
they  are  taken. 


Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

There  is  a  piece  of  machinerj-  that  I  have 
never  seen  advertised  for  sale,  viz:  a  small  burr 
mill,  say  large  enough  for  tw  o  hoi^es,  and  yet 
large  enough  to  grind  corn.  It  ap|)ears  to  me 
tlieie  could  be  such  a  machine.  Siipixwe  the 
burrs  to  be  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  run  by 
belting,—  a  m  ui  could  erect  a  horse-ix)wer  cheap, 
by  simply  making  it  like  what  we  call  a  jenny- 
wheel,  and  have  the  first  moving  power  fterjien- 
diciilar  and  the  next  sliaft  horizontal.  The 
small  portalde  mill  is  tlie  main  jwint;  I  myself 
could  soon  fix  up  a  power  which  would  «lo  to 
crush  or  crack  corn  for  feed.  I  don't  know 
wiiether  we  could  get  speed  and  power  enough 
t<i  grind  to  meal  ftoin  two  horses;  |)eiha|is  some 
of  your  many  readers  are  more  i»osted  in  this 
matter  than  1  am. 

If  such  a  portable  mill  is  in  tlie  market,  I 
should  like  to  know  where. 

A  consunt  reader  of  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Tuos.  Dixon. 

Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

■  ♦-^^^ 

Which  are  the  Beat  Oraaa  Seeda? 

Ed.  Practical  Farmek: 

I  have  a  field  now  planted  with  oats,  and 
to  be  sown  to  wlieat  next  fall,  which  I  wish  to 
lay  down  to  grass  for  a  pei-manent  pasture. 

Having  but  little  exjieiience  to  guide  iiie,  I 
desire  to  inquire  through  the  "  Practical  Farm- 
er," what  varieties  of  grass  seeds  should  be 
sown,  and  at  what  season?— Also  the  propei 
quantities  per  acre  to  accomplish  best  my  pur- 
pose? 

Tlie  ground  has  a  sulwoll  of  compact,  tena- 
cious clay,  mixed  w  ith  sand,  and  has  been  uii- 
derdralned  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  in 
gfKxl  condition  as  to  fertility. 

I  liope  some  of  your  leaders  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  knowledge  I  seek,  derived  from 
tlieir  own  practice  and  observation,  may  feel  in- 
clined to  give  us  who  need  it,  the  benefit  of 
tlK'ir  experience.  T.  W.  T. 

Kicks  Co.,  Pa. 


when  tlie  Norlhern  bass  could  ne  had  at  the  same 
price  (2'>  cts.)  of  the  net  fishermen  who  keep 
tlicm  for  customeis,  in  live  boxes  at  Fish  Kill 


steers  at  four  years  old,  representing  twelve 
years  growth  of  beef,  amount  to  3000  pounds, 
while  one  cow  at  twelve  veais  for  cheese  would 


Landing  on   the  Hudson  —  I  have   invariably  j  proiluce  4500  ikhiiuIs  ;  but  as  a  iiound  of  cheese 
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For  ttie  Prartical  Farmer. 
In  re  BLACK  BASS. 

(Case  continued.) 

In  the  March  terra  of  the  "Practical  Farmer'' 
a  suit  was  instituted — "  yortliern  vs.  Southern 
Black  7^a«fl," — in  which  the  Bev.  ilr.  Clift 
appears  for  plaintiff,  and  invites  the  present 
writer  to  respond  on  behalf  of  defendant. 

Before  replying  to  the  argument  of  the  able 
counsel,  who  has  so  unnecessarily  placed  these 
two  scaly  individuals  at  variance,  I  liofx;  he  w  ill 
allow  me  to  give  him  my  authority,  (which  he 
seems  to  doubt,)  concerning  the  impossibility  of 
successfully  manipulating  Black  bass  and  im- 
pregnating their  ova  artificially. 

Firstly,  r/(Ze  Griffith,  an  English  writer  on 
ichthyology ;  seeing  which,  I  ineflectually  trieil 
the  experiment  on  its  co-gener,  the  White  i)ercli 
(Labi ax  Paltidus).  Secondly,  Massachusetts 
Fish  Commissioners'  Report  for  the  year  endin;. 
January,  1809,  p.  10;  also  the  same  for  tlie  year 
ending  January  1,  1871,  p.  20.  Thirdly,  New 
York  Fish  Commissioners'  licport,  issued  Fcb- 
riiarj',  1871,  pp.  0,  23. 

In  reply  to  the  opposing  counEol's  querj* — 
"  IVhich  of  the  two  is  the  better  fish  for  th< 
tablet" — "may  it  please  the  court"  of  fish  cul- 
turists, I  can  assure  him  with  as  much  confidence 
as  in  making  the  assertion  just  proven,  tliat 
there  is  no  difleience.  I  have  eaten  both  ami 
freq  enlly,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
as  to  c«x)king,  and  would  defy  any  one,  if  the 
iish  were  placed  on  the  same  dish,  to  distinguish 

ity  taste  the  Nortliern  bass  from  tlie  Southern 
bass. 

Mr.  Clift,  quoting  an  unreliable  authority 
as  to  the  similarity  in  color  between  the  South- 
ern bass  and  tlie  Oswego  bass,  a  very  iiidiflerenl 
fish,  says,  "  —  which  le.-ids  us  to  infer  that  the 
flesh  (1.  e.  of  tlw  Soulliern  bats)  is  of  inferioi 
quality." 

Now,  "  gentlemen  of  the  jiirj',"  is  that  a  logi- 
cal inference?  Would  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clift 
contend  that  any  two  of  his  congregation, 
wiiether  white,  mulatto,  or  black,  were  of  tlie 
same  morals  or  piety,  because  they  were  of  the 
same  complexioi?  No,  gentlemen  ;  he  would 
ilelude  you  with  such  fallacy — and  so  lie  would 
poison  your  minds  as  to  the  edibility  of  our 
Southern  bass,  on  account  of  its  color — not  its 


given  my  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Southern  bass ; 
and  because  of  its  supei  iority  in  no  other  resiicct 
than  its  comeliness,  being  of  much  more  grace- 
ftil  outline  (vide  "American  Angler's  Book," 
pp-  9'J,  103). 

Let  us  further  "  wisely  consider"  the  case. — 
Mr.  Clift's  and  other  New  England  fish  cul- 
turist's  circulais,  reail  as  follows,  as  regards 
prices. — (My  friend  Morris  will  charge  them 
nothing  for  advertisement.) — 

"  Black  Bass  from  1  to  3  ys.  old,  per  20,  $00.00 

"  I'J.'),  2.,")0eacli 
"  2.'»0,  2.2.'>    " 
"  500,2.00    " 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  "  wisely  consider  this 
intei-est,"  as  doul)tless  you  will,  you  will  prefer 
to  go  to  John  Wm.  Paoet,  of  Sandy  Hook, 
Maryland,  and  buy  bass  of  him  at  25  cents 
each :  the  cost  of  transportation  being  as  low,  if 
not  lower,  than  from  New  England. 

The  opposing  counsel,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  at  one  time  "considering  this  interest 
wisely,"  hojied  to  stock  tlie  Delaware  with  Black 
bass.  He  did  deliver  some  few  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, which  at  the  same  price  would  have  cost 
al»out  $3,fX)0  to  stock  our  river  with  000  fish, 
instead  of  $430. 

Now,  "gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  I  have  no 

pecuniary  interest  in  defending  our  liass;  but 

has  not  the  opijosing  counsel  aojne  interest  to 

serve,  in  bringing  this  suit,  "  JVor^/iern  versus 

Southern  liaasf"  Woulti  he  not  receive  a  large 

contingent  fee  if  successftil  ? — or,  in  other  words, 

in  pleading  the  case  of  his  client  (the  Northern 

liass),  is  he  not  pleading  his  own  case? 

NoRRis  (fcr  defendant). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- "^^a    ^   

tTT'Make  it  known  by  printer's  ink  that  you 
are  prepared  to  <lo  business. 
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X.  A.  Willard  on  Aaaociated  Dairying. 

We  take  ple.nsure  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
;lie  following  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
the  above  well  known  authority  on  dairy  mat- 
ters, liefore  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture  last  winter.  We  copy 
from  the  Maine  Farmer,  which  we  had  laid 
aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  factory  principle  is  doulitless  going  to  he 
w  idely  Introduced  in  connection  with  butter  as 
A  ell  as  clieese.  Factories  will  be  established  in 
various  places,  where  raising  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  and  feeding  cattle,  have  been  the  main 
profits  of  the  farm  heretofore.  A  n?w  era  is 
opening  in  places  where  the  old  system  and  old 
rotations  have  l^een  found  not  to  |iay.  Cheese, 
butter,  hand-c\}eeae  from  sour  milk,  (of  which 
we  gave  an  accoiu.t  in  our  paper  s<jme  months 
igo,)  will  be  made  at  tlR*se  factories,  and  pro- 
iiably  soon  also  the  condensed  milk.  Such 
estaldishments  are  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
co-o|x,'ralive  principle  among  farmers,  which 
has  been  so  warmly  advocate«l  of  late. 


is  equal  in  nutrition  to  two  ixjunds  of  beef,  it 
would  make  a  difleience  still  greater,  giving  the 
dairy  0000  iieunds  of  focnl  on  tlie  one  hand, 
against  3(M)0  iioiinds  of  meat  on  the  other.  In 
reganl  to  the  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food, 
he  quoted  from  Dr.  O.  C.  WlooiNs,  insiiector 
of  milk  in  Providence,  who  says  that  tho  nutri- 
tive value  of  milk  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
animal  food,  as  for  instance,  when  compared 
with  beefsteak,  or  eggs,  or  fish,  is  less  than  is 
generally  supjiosod.  Sirloin  steak  at  35  cents  a 
pound  is  as  dear  as  milk  at  24  cents  a  quart, 
eggs  at  30  cents  a  dozen,  as  dear  as  milk  at  20 
cents  a  quart.  Laborera  who  pay  17  cents  for 
corned  beef  woidd  hardly  think  themselves  able 
to  pay  ten  cents  for  milk,  when,  in  fact,  they 
could  as  well  afford  to  jiay  15  cents.  Relatively 
speaking,  milk  at  10  cents  or  even  12  cents  a 
quart,  is  the  cheapest  animal  footl  than  can  be 
used ;  and  if  more  of  it  were  used,  and  less  veal 
and  pork,  especially  in  warm  weather,  the  better 
it  would  be  for  peojde's  pockets  and  stomachs. 

"We produce  annually  700,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  send  abroad,  annually,  00,000  lbs., 
but  we  shall  soon  see  the  time  when  all  the 
cheese  will  be  needed  for  home  consumption. — 
The  annual  consumption,  of  late  years  has  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  13,000,000  lbs.    After 
nineteen  years  exi)f  rience  in  associated  dairying, 
during  which  time  the  system  has  been  put  to 
the  severest  tests,  the  dairymen  of  New  York 
find  It  more  economical  as  regards  labor,  build- 
ings, dairy  working  and  appliances — while  the 
factory-made  product  will,  on  an  average,  sel 
for  enough  more  than  that  made  in  the  farm 
dairy  to  pay  the  entire  cost  <  f  manufacture. — 
The  success  of  the  cheese  factories  has  induced 
the  butter  makers  of  Onmge  county.  New  York, 
to  introduce  associated  effort  for  the  production 
of  butter,  and  in  consequence  the  product  has 
risen  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  and  ex- 
traordinary prices  are  paid  for  it.     A  saving  is 
also  gained  ;  for  from  the  skimmed  milk  is  made 
a  palatable  quality  of   cheese,  of   which  large 
quantities  are  sent  to  the  Southern  States,  to 
China  and  the  East  Indi.is.     The  details  of  or- 
gani/ing  <lairy  factories  were  then  alluded  to  at 
length.    The  cost  of  erecting  a  goo<l  factory  and 
supplying  it  with  machinery   and   apparatus, 
would  l)e  a))out  $4000,  and  factories  are  usually 
established  as  a  joint  stock   corporation,  with 
shares  at  say  $10  to  $100  each.     He  estimated 
that  a  factory  for  000  cows  would  cost  from  $1200 
to  $1.'>00.    The  re<]uisites  for  a  desirable  location 
for  a  factory  were  plenty  of  good  water,  and 
room  for  ample  buildings.     The  appliances  for 
a  manufactory  were  then   described  with  great 
detail,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for 
a  more  extended  report  of  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Willard's  address.     He  advo -ated  the  making 
of  cheese  of  smaller  size  than  is  general  in  New 
York,  say   from  10  to   15  pounds,  but  of  fine 
quality  and  flavor,  and  Ixdieved  more  cheese 
would  l)c  consumed  at  home   if  this  could  be 
done.    Recently,  tlie  form  of  cheese  has  been 
changed,  so  that  now  instead  of  being  round  they 


X.  A.  Willard,  in  introducing  his  lecture, 
spoke  of  "  the  beginnings  of  tie  clieese  factory  j  a^  square  or  olilong;  a  change  that  brings  with 
svstein  in  our  country,  paying  a  word  of  c^m-  I  »t  '"S'ly  advantages.  It  is  now  the  custom  at 
ineiidation  to  Jesse  Williams,  the  unpretend- 1  8o>ne  of  the  cheese  factortes  to  set  the  night's 
ing  farmer  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  who  in  1850  con- 1  «"'"<.  ^  «l  «>nies  in,  in  tlie  vats,  around  which 


cold  water  is  allowe<l  to  flow  all  night.  In  the 
morning  tlie  cream  is  skimmed  off,  and  made 
into  butter,  and  the  morning  milk  mixed  with 
that  which  has  lieen  skimmed  and  made  into 
clieese.     By  this  plan  a  goo<l  meaty  cheese  is 


celved  tlic  idea  of  associated  dairies,  as  a  ineaiis 

of  alleviating  the  inemliers  of  his  f.miily  from 
"caste."— And  ir/iy,  "gentlemen  of  the  jury?"  |  hard  work,  and  wlio  by  this  hit  upon  a  great 
Because  lie,  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Clift,  has  the  i  principle  of  wide  application,  and  one  destined 
Northern  ba.ss  (tlie  plaiiilitl'in  the  case,)  for  sale.  |  in  all  coming  time  to  be  a  means  of  lilting  heavy 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clift  says  c.ncerning  the  .  burdens  from  tlie  amis  of  toil.  But  aside  from  i  produced,  scan^ly  inferior  to  that  made  in  the 
dioice  between  tlie  two,  in  stocking  our  waters,  tlie  question  of  fiwdom  from  toil,  it  also  fur-  !  ordinary  way,  while  tliere  is  considerabte  profit 
"It  is  a  matter  of  great  iiniiortance  that  this  ,  iiishes  a  ii;eans  oi; procuring  cheap  food.  As  realized  from  the  butter,  which  when  properly 
Interest  should  be  wisely  considered."  I>et  us  :  beef  becomes  year  by  year  more  scarce,  we  "'*•'*'  '^  of  the  finest  quality, 
then  "  wisely  consider  "  it— first,  aflirming  so- }  must  look  to  the  daiiy  for  making  up  tlie  defi-  j  "  At  one  of  the  New  York  faclorii's  ("WO  quart* 
lemnly,  that  wlien  consiiltcfl  as  to  tlie  two,  even    ciency.    As  a  comrarison,  lie  said  tliat  three  !  of  milk,  in  June  last,  made  87  iwunds  of  butter 
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ami   o-JW  iMJUiuta  of   citeese.    Coiictiniiig  the  j  teinipletlly  t\>v  iiiaiiy  years.     We  do  not  wish 
relittive  pr-ofits  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  the    to  Ik;  understood  as  reconiniendiiig  this  practice, 


fc 
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spealter  reniarl<ed  tliat  when  eitlier  butter  or 
clMH-se  is  made  disconnected  or  alone,  as  a  sole 
business,  tlie  profits  from  either  branclj  is  about 
the  same.     Thus  if  we  assume  the  annual  yield 
from  a  good  cow  at  200  |)ounds  of  butter  or  500 
pountls  of  clieese,  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
former  at  \W  c<Mits  jter  iK)und  or  $72,  and  the 
latter  at  15  cents  |x?r  pound  or  $75.    One  dairy 
farmer   in  Chenango  i-oinity,  New  York,  had 
proiluced    in    one    year   from    23   cows  5i;}0 
pounds  of  btitter  or  an  aveiage  of  223  per  cow  ; 
the  wlK>le  receipts  from  his  dairy  were  $1,280.18. 
In  llarre,  Mass.,  a  «laiiy  of  24  cows — one  of 
them   a  two  year  old  heifer — produced   15,000 
pounds  of  cheese  in  one  year,  or  050  pounds 
per  cow.     Tills  was  believed  to  l>e  a  large  yield, 
and  nujch  more  than  an  average.     At  the  butter 
factories,  it  is  estimated  that  14  quarts  of  nulk 
on  an  average  through  the  seiison  will  make  one 
pound  of  butter  and  two  pounds  of  skimmed 
cheese.    A  cow  that  would  prwiuce  200  i»ounds 
of  butter  for  the  season,  should  yield  also  300 
pounds  skimmed  clieese — lier  total  protluct  there- 
fore, would  be  $102.    Great  care  nuist  be  taken, 
e8i)ecially  in  hot  weather,  thatiwrfect  cleanliness 
in    everything   pertaining   to  the   business  of 
dairying,   is  scrupulously  observed.     To  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  due  the  peculiar 
fine  flavor  and  aroma  which  gives  some  citeese 
and  butter  a  high  reputation  and  a  high  price  in 
market.    It  is  abo  a  matter  of  great  imix^itancc 
that  the  cooling  of  milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows 
at  the  farm,  and  before  it  is  started  for  the 
factory,  should  be  attended  to.    A  really  fine 
flavored  product  cannot  be  obtained,  esfxicially 
in  hot  weather,  till  this  is  adopted.    Milk  wagons 
should  always  be  provided  with  awnings  or 
coverings  to  protect  tlie  cans  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.    The  details  of  cheese  manufacture 
were  next  considered  with  minute  exactness, 
but  we  can  give  only  briefly  the  mode  of  making 
the  premium  cheese  of  the  Whitesboro'  factory, 
New  York.    Tlie  night's  milk  is  drawn  into  the 
vats  and  cooled  at  (35  d^rees,  the  morning's 
milk  is  also  nin  in  and  tlie  whole  heated  to  84 
degrees,  when  the  rennet  is  stirred  in.    As  soon 
as  tlie  coagulated  milk  will  break  over  the  finger, 
and  Ijefore  it  is  very  hard,  cut  and  cross  cut 
rather  coarsely.    Ileat  to  96  or  08  degrees.  Let  it 
remain  until  the  wliey  is  slightly  acid,  then  draw 
it  off;  when  tlie  curd  is  qnite  acid,  run  it  rapid- 
ly throngh  a  curd  mill,  and  immediately  salt, 
using  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
salt  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  curd,  tlioroughly 
incorporating  the  salt,  and  put  to  press  directly. 
Press  twenty-four  hours,  and  remove  to  tlie 
curing  room,  turning  daily  for  three  weeks,  and 
tlien  every  otiier  day. 

"Tlie  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams 
showing  the  plans  of  a  clieese  factory,  appliances 
tued  in  the  working  of  the  same,  and  tables 
showing  the  comparative  values  of  diflerent 
kinds  of  feed." 


Application  of  Theory  to  Feeding  the 
Cow. 

COLLATED  rOB  THE  PRACTICAL  rARMKR 
BT   W.  TITUS  EVER8,  NEW   YORK. 


[Concluded  from  page  79.] 
Connected  with  tl)e  interested  object  of  ob- 
taining a  continued  supply  of  milk  from  tlie 
cow,  tliere  is  a  very  singidar  belief  that  has  not 
yet  obtained  an  attention  commensurate  with 
its  importance.  If  the  functions  of  the  organs 
concerned  in  lactation  have  lieen  once  calked  into 
full  activity  by  the  act  of  breeding  in  the  cow, 
it  would  appear  that  tlie  function  of  the  ovaries 
may  be  put  an  end  to,  and  yet  that  those  of  lac- 
tation may  continue  In  uninterrupted  vigor  for 
years.  This  is  the  theoretical  foundation  of  a 
proposal  to  remove  the  ovaries  fioni  (to  spay) 
a  young  cow  after  iU  first  calf— subsequently  to 
wliich  proceeding,  it  is  said  to  afford  milk  unin- 


but  simply  stale  the  physiologicul  fact. 

Theory  of  Ficdiny  (he  Vow  during  Geda- 
tion. — The  observations  made  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  food  of  the 
mare  during  the  stJite  of  gestation,  equally  apply 
to  the  cow  when  in  that  condition.  During  the 
chief  part  of  g(.'station,  the  cow  has  not  merely 
to  nourish  her  otlsprnig  in  the  womb,  but  also 
to  yield  a  supply  of  milk  to  her  owner.  This 
supply  of  nnlk  she  yields  when  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state  in  great  abundance,  even  for  a 
succession  of  years;  and  such  a  supply  gene- 
rally continues  undiminislied  during  the  earlier 
months  of  pregnancy.  During  the  later  months 
the  secietion  sensibly  dindnishes,  and  for  stime 
weeks  previous  to  piirturilion  it  is,  for  the  most 
Ijart,  entirely  susiKMuled. 

It  appears  that,  in  an  average  of  cases,  by  the 
fifth  month  of  conception,  a  dinnnution  of  one- 
third  of  its  quantity  has  taken  place;  at  the 
sixth  month,  two-thirds,  and  soon  after  the 
seventh  it  is  fully  susiK'uded.* 

As  the  ordinary  kinds  of  food,  if  given  in 
suflicient  quantity,  can  hardly  fail  to  supply  the 
requisite  amount  of  flesh-formers  and  heat-giv- 
ers, the  principid  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that 
the  sum  of  the  diet  shall  contain  enough  of  the 
earihy  salts  re<]uii-ed  for  the  bone  of  the  fuetal- 
calf,  and  of  such  other  saline  matters  as  are 
contained  in  its  fluids  and  in  the  other  solids. 

The  food  in  the  later  period  of  pregnancy 
sliould  also  have  refei-ence  to  lier  after  milk- 
giving.  "The  health  and  condition  of  tlie  cow 
before  calving  greatly  influence  subsecjuent  re- 
sults. A  late-milked,  lean  raking,  ill  cared-for 
l)east,  has  oftentimes  an  easier  parturition  than 
those  that  are  better  finiiished  in  these  respects. 
But  her  afler-milking  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  neglect 
somewhere;  and  a  scraggy  set  amdition  of  the 
calf  throughout  its  coursi*,  often  arises  more 
from  this  cause  than  from  any  otlier.  Hence 
we  would  say,  dry  the  cow  a  fair  time  before 
calving,  aiul  see  that  she  has  something  Ijetter 
than  straw  to  live  on,  else  the  calf  and  its  owuer 
will  assuredly  lose  by  it. 

}Mial  is  regarded  ax  a  fair  amount  of  time 
for  being  dry  1  If  a  cow  brings  lier  first  calf 
when  from  two  to  three  years  old,  (which  the 
msyority  probably  do,)  though  all  will  admit 
that  it  is  early — one  should  not  care  to  milk  l)er 
more  than  six  montlis  after  calving.  Uy  this 
means  she  will  grow  and  increase  in  size  and 
value  before  her  second  calf.  But  a  cow  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year,  if  in  good  condi- 
tion, need  not  be  dry  more  than  six.  months,  or 
two  niontlis  after  calving,  i.  e.  if  fed  with  a 
thoroughly  lil>eral  hand  throughout  the  year. — 
If  more  sparingly  fed,  or  if  the  cow  exceeds  the 
later  age,  tlien  one  sliould  prefer  her  being  dry 
three  months  before  calving,  f 

To  rear  calves  with  profit  much  care  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  ample  directions  to  that  end  are  to  be 
found  in  the  prize  essay  just  quoted,  and  in  a 
memoir  in  tlie  same  volume  of  the  "  English 
Journal  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  xxli,  by  M^jor  S. 

MK.'MNTOCK. 

We  quote  tlie  following  passages  fn)m  the 
prize  essay,  on  a  safe  and  economiral  plan  for 
the  early  management  of  calves,  or  how  to  rear 
goml  calves,  with  comiwrativcly  little  new  milk. 
As  regards  the  quantity  of  milk  which  is  nee<l- 
ful  to  keep  a  mo<lerately  bred  Shoit-horned  calf 
in  thriving  condition,  we  have  found  the  follow- 
ing allowance  to  come  pretty  near  the  mark,  al- 
though the  appetite  of  calves  varies,  both  in  in- 
dividuals and  at  dilTerent  times  with  the  same 
animal : — 1st  week  with  the  dam,  on  four  quarts 
per  day,  at  two  meals ;  2d  to  4th  week,  five  to 
six  quarts  per  day,  at  two  meals;  4th  to  Gth 


w>,*ek,  six  to  seven  quarts  per  day,  at  two  meals; 
and  the  quantity  need  not  during  the  ensuing 
six  weeks — (after  which,  it  is  measured) — ex- 
ceed a  couple  of  gallons  per  day.    This  implies 
that  the  calf  be  fed  upon  new  milk  only,  and  that 
no  other  feeding  liquids  are  employed.     We 
manage  to  turn  out  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty 
calves  annually — such  as  will  pass  muster  any- 
where— and  never  use  at  any  time  more  than 
six  gallons  of  new  milk  daily.    For  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of 
milk  for  other  purposes,  the  calves  are  allowed 
to  come  at  different  periods  extending  from  Oc- 
tober to  May.    We  begin  with  new  milk  from 
the  pail,  which  is  continued  for  a  fortnight  after 
weaning  the  cow.    Then  skim  milk,  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  natural  warmth,  is  substi- 
tuted to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  allow- 
ance.   In  another  week  the  new  milk  is  now  re- 
duced to  half,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  before, 
boiled  linsetnl  is  added  to  the  mess.   Five  pounds 
of  linseed  will  make  about  seven  gallons  of  gruel, 
and  sufKce  for  five  good  sized  calves.    As  soon 
as  they  take  freely  to  this  food,  the  new  milk 
may  be  replaced  with  that  from  the  dairy  cow. 
This  food  Is  commenced  after  the  calves  are  re- 
moved from  the  calf-house ;  and  the  calf  is  en- 
couraged to  indulge  in  a  few  sliced  carrots, 
green  hay,  or  linseed  meal,  or  finely-crushed 
oil-cake.    Among  the  multitude  of  substitutes 
for  milk  that  have,  at  different  times,  been  re- 
commended, we  have  foiuid  nothing  better  than 
tliose  previously  referred  to,  or  linseed  two  parts, 
and  wheat  one  jiart,  ground  to  meal  and  Iwiled 
to  gruel  of  moderate  thickness,  and  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  skimmed  milk. 

It  is  true  we  have  omitted  any  allusion  to  the 
"Irish  moss,"  which  calves  seem  to  relish  well, 
though  it  does  not  prove  of  a  flattering  nature. 
For  the  lot  of  calves  named  (25  to  30)  a  couple 
cf  hundred  weight  of  this  article  is  found  a  de- 
sirable addition,  and  lasts  throughout  the  sea- 
son.* 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  our  treatise  is  to 
point  out  the  sources  of  the  errors  into  which  a 
blind  aim  at  economy  carries  the  practical  farm- 
er, as  well  as  the  opixisite  error  into  which  the 
amateiu'  falls,  by  a  determination  to  succeed  at 
any  cost.  The  too  great  use  of  skimmed  milk 
in  the  early  feetling  of  calves  has  proveil  a  de- 


cidedly false  economy.     Pi.ayfaih  says,  "It 


•  Boston  Journal  of  Agriculture,  1813  to  184S,  p. 
444. 

t  Prize  Kmay  on  "The  Rearing  of  CaWes,"  by 
Thomas  BawicK. 


sometimes  occurs  in  England,  that  calves  are  al- 
lowed to  suck  only  for  a  few  days,  and  after- 
wards are  fed  uyton  skinime<l  milk.  In  sep&- 
rating  cream  from  milk,  we  remove  most  of  its 
butter  as  well  as  {lait  of  the  caseine.  Skimnie<l 
milk  is  tlicreforc  destitute  of  the  ))rinci{)al  in- 
gredient destined  by  nature  for  tlie  support  of 
respiration,  and  sustenance  of  the  temperature 
of  the  young  animal. 

The  proportion  between  unazotised  and  azo- 
tised  matter  is  completely  altered,  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  animal  is  place<l  in  an  unnatural 
condition."  Tlie  precise  chemical  relation  be- 
tween new  milk  and  skimmed  milk  has  hardly 
been  ascertained,  but  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  in  a  )X)und  of  lin.seed,  sul)Stituted  by 
Mr.  BowicK,  af:er  three  weeks,  for  one-half  of 
the  full  allowance  of  new  milk,  may  be  thus  dc- 
duce<l : 

Linsee<l,  5  pounds  for  five  calves.    Linseed, 
per  cent. — 18.8  flesh-formers ;  25.5  lieat-givers ; 
4.63  ash. 
Flesh-formers,      100  :   18.8  ::  80  :   16 
Heat-givera,  100  :  25.5   ::  80  :  20.4 

Min'lmat.orash,  100  :     4.03::  80  :     .3.7 
The  quantities  thus  obtained,  being  divided 
by  five,  give  the  allowance  of  each  calf  over  and 
above  a  half  ration  of  new  milk : 

15-4-5  =  3  flesh-formers ;  20-5-5  --=  4  heat  giv 
ers;  3.7-^-5  =  0.7  mineral  matters. 

Mr.  Bow^iCK  says,  as  spring  advances,  the 
supply  of  roots  to  the  calves  will  necessarily  be 

»  BowioK,  •'  Englisb  Journal  of  Agrlcultnre," 
pp.  140,  141. 


greater,  according  to  their  increasing  age  and 
ability  to  masticate;  but  it  is  nowise  desirable 
or  economical  to  send  them  out  to  grass  early  in 
the  season ;  .  .  .  .  and  you  will  do  well  to  begin 
by  giving  them  only  a  few  hours  in  field  during 
the  day,  bringing  them  in  again  at  night  to  their 
pound  of  cake,  with  a  bit  of  choppe<l  hay  for 
the  older  ones,  and  the  mess  of  skimmed  milk 
and  linseed  gmel  for  the  younger  stock.* 

When  calves  after  three  months  are  allowed 
to  take  their  will  of  good  pasture,  there  is  little 
risk  of  their  failing  to  them ;  and  when  such 
pasture  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  no  better  rule 
than  to  watch  the  effect  of  what  food  they  get, 
and  regulate  accordingly. 

Major  McClintock  says  in  his  paper,  "  It  is 
very  diflicult  to  lay  down  an  exact  rule  for  feed- 
ing calves,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned ;  nor 
can  a  time  be  fixed  for  weaning ; — tlie  appear- 
ance of  forwardness  in  the  animals  being  the 
best  rule  to  go  by.  However,  as  a  general  mode, 
supposing  a  calf  to  be  dropped  in  March,  I  would 
suggest  that  pure  'mother's  milk'  should  be 
given  for  a  fortnight,  then  by  degrees  an  admix- 
ture of  the  oil-cake  gruel^-one  quart  of  cake, 
ground  fine,  to  four  quarts  of  Imiling  water — 
introduced,  and  a  suflicient  drink  allowed  at 
each  meal,  so  as  to  remove  all  hollow  ness  from 
the  flank.  In  a  few  weelcs  six  gallons  will  be 
taken  by  the  calf;  and  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  in  some 
well  sheltered  place,  wliere  the  pasture  is  sweet. 
In  three  months  calves  have  an  appetite  for 
grass,  and  it  is  then  that  the  process  of  weaning 
should  begin." 

A  bull  calf,  intended  for  service,  should  have 
and  deserves  particular  attentwn.  One  calved 
early  in  the  season  slioidd  be  preferred.  He 
should  get  as  much  new  milk  as  be  can  take, 
and  should  not  he  weaned  till  tlie  young  grass 
is  fully  ready  to  support  him. 

The  object  is  not  to  fatten,  but  to  give  vigor 
to  tlie  several  parts  of  the  body ;  in  order  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  general  (institution ;  suffi- 
cient » xercise  at  an  early  period  should  be  al- 
lowed. When  male  calves  are  not  intended  to 
be  kept  entire,  castration  should  he  performed 
alKtut  a  month  after  birth. 

Mr.  Allen  says,  "  A  bull  intended  for  getting 
tliorough-bred  or  grade  stock,  should  be  well  fed 
from  his  birth,  wliether  lie  be  reared  at  the  udder 
or  the  pail.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  fur  forcing 
his  growth— he  is  rather  the  woi-se  for  it.  His 
gn)Wtli  should  be  steady,  and  made  on  milk,  a 
little  oat,  pea  or  barley  meal,  and  grass  or  hay, 
according  to  the  season,  for  five  or  six  montlis. 
If  intended  exclusively  for  through  breeding, 
seven  or  even  eight  months  is  better.  After 
weaning,  his  food  should  be  succulent  and  nour- 
ishing, not  rich.  Many  breeders  feed  inordi- 
nately ;  tlie  practice  is  not  a  good  one  for  the 
future  bull.  He  anives  at  entire  maturity,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  expense  of  lasting  usefulness. 
At  a  day  or  two  old,  lie  should  be  tied  up,  and 
as  soon  after  as  convenient,  learned  to  lead.  A 
strap  head-halter  is  the  best  fastening  for  him. 
At  nine  montlis,  a  ring  should  be  put  in  his 


Circiilar  to  Growers  of  Fine  Wool. 


nose.  As  bulls  are  treated  when  young,  will 
their  usefulness  longer  or  shorter  be  retained. 
A  bull  cliosen  for  stock  purposes  should  bear  in 
itself  tlie  dairy  marks  or  points- for  they  sliow 
in  the  bull  as  well  as  in  the  cow,  and  he  should 
be  descended  on  the  dam's,  as  well  as  the  sii'e's 
side,  of  good,  prominent  miiking  ancestors. 
His  head  should  be  small,  and  his  fore-parts 
lighter,  in  proportion,  than  his  hind  parts,  as  in 
the  cow.  Yet  he  should  be  vigorous,  of  sound 
constitution,  and  well  formed  throughout  his 
entire  confoimation. 

Examine  his  scrotum ;  and  see  that  the  em- 
bryo teats  on  tlie  sides  of  it  are  well,  squarely, 
and  uniformly  placed;  tliat  his  twist  is  wide, 
with  yellowish  skin,  and  soft  to  tlie  touch,  like  a 
kid  glove,  exceedingly  soft  and  mellow. 

*  Kngllsh  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxli. 


Tub  undersigned  (buyers  of  wool,)  at  this 
early  day  would  l)eg  to  call  the  attention  of  wool 
growers  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  pi-eparing 
tlieir  wools  in  better  condition  for  the  market 
the  coming  season.  Enough  has  been  said  atid 
written  the  past  few  years  to  make  it  evident  to 
the  wool  grower,  that  a  wide  spread  dissatisfac- 
tion exists  among  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
purchasing  agents,  as  to  the  large  amount  of 
vnmercliantable  and  badly  conditioned  wool 
that  is  prepared  for  the  market,  and  claimed  by 
the  groiccr  as  merchantable. 

This  evil  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

make  the  purchasing  of  fine  wools  from  the 

grower,   very  perplexing    and    ainioying,  and 

very  unsatisfactoiy  to  all  concerned ;  and  since 

the  remedy  is  with  you,  we  desire  thus  early  in 

the  season,  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the 

proper  woiking  and  handling  of  your  wools, 

and  rejecting  from  your  clips  all  heavy,  greasy, 

and   unmerchantable  wools,  which  latter  can 

only  be  purchased  at  a  heavy  discount.     With 

the  proper  care  and  attention  to  tliese  matters, 

you  can  hope  to  realize  the  full  value  of  your 

clips. 

Leet  Marshall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.M.  Barker  Jr.  &  Co.,  do. 


Alex.  Patter.son, 
Jacuu  Moruan, 
Joshua  Wrioiit, 
Wm.  Wiley, 

KUUERT   WyLIE, 
S.    p.   MORGAX, 

John  H.  Little, 
John  Chambers, 
B.  \,.  Craven, 
Sam'l  (tEORGE, 

And  others. 
April,  1871. 


Steul)enville,  O. 
Washington,  Pa. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Canonsburgh,  Pa. 
West  Va. 
Wellsburgh,W.Va. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
WOOL  BUYING. 

BT  J.  A.  B.   WALKER. 

Now  that  the  season  has  almost  arrived  wlien 
the  new  clip  of  wool  will  be  thrown  into  mar- 
ket, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bought  and 
sold;  and  first,  in  regard  to  the  one-third  shrink- 
age rule,  the  wool  buyers  apjiear  to  have  endea- 
vored to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  wool  grow- 
ers the  idea  that  the  manufacturers  have  an 
arbitrary  rule  which  requires  the  deduction  of 
oiie-tliird  off  all  unwashed  wool,  instead  of 
buying  it  strictly  on  its  merits. 

We  think  in  regard  to  this,  that  a  great  deal 
lias  been  done  by  wool  buyers  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  responsible  for.  In  buying 
jots  of  wool,  sometimes  there  will  be  a  numl)er 
of  unwashed  fleeces.  These  are  thrown  to  one 
side  and  weiglied  separately,  and  one-third  taken 
ofl;  and  as  different  lots  are  taken  in,  some  un- 
washed fleece  found  in  each,  this  pile  will  at 
length  attain  to  considerable  size.  And  as  tlte 
manufacturers,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  do 
not  insist  on  an  arbitrary  rule  of  this  kind,  tlie 
probability  is,  that  wlien  it  has  assumed  suf- 
ficient proportions,  it  is  sold  to  tlie  manufacturer 
for  what  it  is  strictly  worth. 

In  tlie  joint  convention  of  the  wool  growers 
and  wool  manufacturers  of  tlie  United  {States, 
held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  December  13th, 
ItOo,  among  other  objects  of  interest  discussed, 
was  tliat  of  the  one-third  shrinkage  rule  (so 
called).  Mr.  Kinosburt,  of  Conn.,  said:— 
"  As  a  manufacturer  of  wool,  purchasing  wool 
for  tlie  last  thirty  years,  I  have  made  no  arbi- 
traiy  rule  of  that  kind,  nor  practiced  upon  any 
arbitrary  rule  of  that  kind."  Mr.  Hazard,  of 
UlKHle  Island,  sai<l,— "It  has  already  U-en  sufli- 
eienlly  explahied,  that  wlien  wool  comes  to 
market,  the  one-third  rule  practically  lijis  no 
eflect.  If  the  whole  lot  is  unwashed,  a  price  is 
put  up<.n  it  according  to  its  roeritct,  without  any 


reference  to  what  it  would  be  if  washed ;  but 
when,  as  'n  generally  the  case,  much  the  larger 
fwrtion  is  washed,  and  only  a  small  ixirtion  un- 
washed, it  is  found  convenient  to  have  some 
standard  as  an  approximation  to  what  unwashed 
wool  is  worth,  compared  with  tlie  other,  inas- 
much as  the  bulk  of  the  wool  being  washed, 
the  price  will  be  fixed  u|K)n  that.  But  in  such 
a  case,  if  the  unwashed  wotl  amount  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  value,  I  think  almost 
every  purchaser  examines  that  as  much  as  the 
other,  atid  exercises  his  judgment  on  tlie  ques- 
tion, whetlier  it  is  worth  "more  or  less  than  the 
one-third  diflerence;  and  as  he  considei-s  it 
worth  more  or  less,  the  amount  is  added  or 
taken  oft." 

It  is  not  our  object  to  find  fiiult  with  either 
the  manufactuiers  or  wool  merchants,  but  only 
to  point  out  some  of  the  abuses  which  arise 
from  the  practical  workings  of  the  one-third 
shrinkage  rule.  Now  we  do  not  wish  to  defend 
the  custom  of  sending  wool  into  the  market  un- 
washed, as  a  general  rule — but  there  are  excep- 
tions which  sometimes  render  it  inexpedient  to 
wash  in  localities  where  the  streams  are  late 
warming  up  in  the  spring ;  and  in  the  case  of 
valuable,  high  priced  breeding  flocks,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  advisable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  snlyect  them  to  the  dangers  of  a  cold 
liath.  But  we  think,  until  the  custom  can  be 
entirely  changed,  it  will  be  better  in  the  gener- 
ality of  wool  growers'  flocks,  to  wash  them  tho- 
roughly. But  nothing  the  wool  growers  can  do 
will  correct  these  abuses,  as  long  as  wool  is  pur- 
chased by  incompetent,  ignorant  and  reckless 
buyers.  Another  difficulty  that  arises  is,  that 
there  is  not  enough  discrimination  made  between 
wool  wliich  is  well  washed  and  put  up  in  good 
condition,  and  wool  that  is  merely  wet  and 
called  washed,  and  roughly  handled.  Men  who 
are  honestly  disposed  to  put  up  their  wool  in 
good  condition,  have  not  been  encouraged  to  do 
so.  One  man  has  his  wool  well  washed,  sheai^ 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  sufliciently  dried,  and  offers  it 
for  sale  in  that  condition ; — his  neighbor  has 
scarcely  wet  his  wool,  or  not  more  than  wet  it, 
has  done  it  no  good  at  any  rate,  or  if  he  has, 
suffers  his  sheep  to  run  long  enough  for  the  yolk 
to  be  increased  to  the  usual  weight  before  he 
sliears.  An  unskilled  buyer  comes  along,  and 
looks  at  both  parcels — and  the  chances  are,  that 
the  man  who  puts  up  his  wool  ixx)rly  will  get  as 
much  or  more  tlian  the  man  who  put  it  up 
well — because  his  wool  having  been  put  up 
clean,  will  feel  dry  and  harsh,  in  comparison, — 
while  the  other  man's  will  have  a  softer  and 
finer  feeling.  The  result  is,  that  the  man  who 
has  put  up  his  wool  really  well,  hits  contributed 
to  the  price  paid  to  the  one  who  has  put  up  his 
wool  badly.  In  this  way  the  man  who  puts  up 
his  wool  in  good  condition,  fails  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  his  product,  and  tlie  other  gets  an  ad- 
vantage to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

We  do  not  think  that  tlie  wool  growers  com- 
plain Ixicause  of  the  amount  of  the  reduction, 
but  of  the  uniformity  of  the  rule,  that  all  wool 
tliat  is  unwashed  must  be  redui-cd  one-third, 
while  another  lot,  eqiuUly  dirty,  if  called  wash- 
ed, comes  in  without  any  reduction.  What  they 
complain  of  is,  tlie  making  of  this  culled  wo«il, 
which  is  called  washed,  tlie  standar<l  by  which 
tliey  must  suffer  in  all  cases  in  the  sale  of  mer- 
chantable wool,  if  others  choose  to  sell  it  in  a 
truly  unmerchantable  and  slovenly-handled  con- 
dition. 

KOBLBSTOWN,  Pa.,  April  10,  1871. 
-^^"^  ^ 

CCi^The  Free  Trade  League  have  remon- 
strated against  taking  the  duties  from  tea  and 
coffee,  which  are  articles  of  universal  consump- 
tion. But  the  League  are  for  free  trade  in 
commodities  which  are  produced  in  the  Unit<'d 
States,  and  in  which  all  our  industries  are  in- 
volved. 

K^ Under  free  tnnle  the  profits  go  to  the  im- 
porter and  the  foreign  manufacturer  alone. 


OUR  IMPORTS   OF  WOOL. 

Tnn  trade  in  foreign  w  fH)l,  for  the  past  month, 
shows  some  unusual  features.  The  lightness  of 
the  receijils  of  tlie  domestic  staple— the  aiTivals 
at  this  market,  since  January,  being  5,000  bides 
less  than  last  year — has  enlarged  the  demand 
for  foreign  wool,  and  hence  we  find  an  increase 
in  the  March  import  at  New  York,  of  4,070 
bales,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  List 
year.  From  Africa  we  have  imported  G52,0(M) 
jwimds  more  than  in  March  1870;  from  South 
Ame.'ica,  1,C67,000  pounds  more  than  then; 
from  Russia,  1)85,000  pounds  more ;  and  from 
France  we  have  received  104,000  jiounds,  against 
none  last  year;  while  from  England  we  have 
imported  264,000  ptnuids  less  than  in  1870;  and 
from  Turkey  we  have  received  none,  although 
in  March  last  year,  we  imported  from  that  coun- 
try 217,000  pounds.  The  imports  from  Russia 
are  especially  important,  being  for  the  one  month 
over  one-third  the  average  of  the  whole  yeai- 
since  1805 ;  which  indicates  a  greatly  enlarged 
production  of  the  class  of  grnxls  requiring  espe- 
cially that  class  of  wool.  We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Tellkami'K  &  Kitciiino  Brotliersfor 
the  following  compilations,  showing  the  imports 
from  each  country  at  New  York,  during  the 
month  of  March  in  1871  and  1870: 

imports  durikg  march,  1871 : 

Bales.  Pounds. 

From  Africa 1 ,757  755,008 

From  West  Indies 11  4,870 

From  Soutli  America 1,294  1,070,1)50 

From  Russia 5,448  2,05!),8<i3 

Fi  om  France 331  104,084 

From  England 501  105,5:J1) 

Total 9,:}42       4,100,410 

imports  during  march,  1870: 

Bales.        PoundR. 

From  Africa 229  103,053 

I' rom  West  Indies.   2  7;W 

From  Turkey 353  217,285 

From  South  America 18  13,:S81 

Fi-om  Russia 2,870  1,073,918 

From  England 1,194  459,;i45 

Total 4,072       1,807,712 

The  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
•lo  not  vary  materially  from  last  year,  tlie  re- 
ceipts being  this,  573,000  jwunds,  or  ten  per 
cent,  higher,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
comparison  of  total  of  arrivals  from  foreign 
countries : 

Bales.       Pounds. 
1870— 1st  Jan.  to  31st  March  13,134    5,583,402 
1871— 1st  Jan.  to  31st  Maicli  13,822    6,150,808 


Wm.  Croader'a  High  Farming  on  Long 
Island. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club 
was  appointed  some  time  back,  to  visit  tlie 
Beach  fann,  north  part  of  Long  island,  owned 
by  Wm.  Crozier,  and  from  their  report,  we 
cull  the  following  as  a  sample  of  liigh  fanning 
in  that  section.    The  report  says : 

"  In  1868  there  were  on  tlie  place  six  or  eight 
cows,  a  pair  of  mules,  a  liorsa  or  two,  and  :?00 
head  of  Merino  sheep.  They  made  about  75 
loads  of  manure.  The  000  acres  of  arable  land 
was  cut  into  twenty  or  more  small  fields,  divided 
from  each  other  by  old  hedge  rows,  full  of  briai-s 
and  small  oMlars.  Several  hundred  acres  in  an 
old  common,  that  yielded  scant  pasture  for  two 
or  three  months  in  summer.  Much  of  this  com- 
mon was  over-grown  with  oak  bushes,  little 
cedars,  and  hickory  stunts.  Now  we  find  the 
fiirm  stocke«l  with  82  horned  cattle,  of  su|)erior 
thorough-bred  stwk,  52  h'  rses,  27  sheep,  75 
hogs,  .300  hens,  and  35  ducks,  and  he  buys  no 
hay,  no  corn  or  oats,  no  roots  He  hns  50  acres 
in  one  clover  field.  The  sole  outlay  for  cattle — 
f<K)d,  is  about  $500  for  wheat  shorts.  Instead 
of  75  loads  of  manure,  we  estimate  his  compost 
piles  for  use  this  spring  and  summer,  to  contain 
6,000  loads. 

"  Manure  making  with  this  vigorous  farmer 


is  not  a  theorj— an  efliirt  and  a  wish  merely— 
as  it  is  with  thousands.     He  makes  it.     There 
are  immense  liaiiks  of  it  standing  a  fathom  deep 
in  the  main  stock  yard,  and  kKiming  above  the 
fiurorts  of  all  the  ploughed  fidds.     His  compost 
pile  is  not  the  winter's  accumulations  thrown 
into  the  yaid  from  stable  doore  and  windows  to 
be  hauletl  in  the  field  in  April  and  May.    Ma- 
nure   making,  comixisting    goes  on  the  year 
round  ;  no  day  of  winter  so  frozen  but  it  sees 
addition  to  the  piles  of  fertilizers ;  no  summer 
morning  without  its  rouiul  of  chores  that  swell 
the  heap.    '  Everything,'  he  says,  '  must  have  a 
mother,  and  mamu^  is  the  mother  of  all  things.' 
He  keeps  an  ox  team,  ami  has  tliem  driven 
steadily  at  work  the  year  round,  hauling  absorb- 
ents and  comiHisting  stuff.    His  task  is,  five 
loads  before  dinner  and  five  aRer  dinner  of  leaves 
from  the  woodlands,  muck,  weeds  and  salt  mud. 
His  calculation  is  that  the  solid  droppings  of  a 
cow  or  ox  amount  to  something  like  ten  loads 
in  a  year,  and  that  ten  loads  of  muck  aud 
leaves  should  be  composted  with  it.    For  ma- 
nure making  he  says  four  sheep  equal  a  cow. 

"  Pasture  land  he  does  not  believe  in.  Young 
animals  and  milch  cows  should  have  a  small 
range,  and  run  in  it  an  hour  or  two  for  exercise. 
But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day  is  all  the  walk  a 
milch  cow  needs.  This  forcing  a  cow  to  range 
over  a  wide  reach  of  hill  and  swamp  and  moor 
and  wood  for  the  material  to  make  milk  of,  is, 
he  insists,  the  crying  sin  of  American  dairymen. 
He  is  a  thorough  believer  in  cooking  for  all 
farm  animals  in  winter,  and  cutting  green  food 
for  them  all  summer.  Beginning,  for  instance, 
with  May,  he  goes  through  the  year  as  follows : 
May,  old  hay,  the  last  of  the  stalks  and  roots, 
and  rye.  June,  clover  and  oats.  July,  sowed 
corn  and  fresh  meadow  hay.  August,  sowed 
corn,  clover  and  oats.  September,  sowed  corn, 
field  corn,  soft  heads  of  cabbage.  October  and 
November,  turnip  tops,  corn,  beet  tops,  carrot 
tojis  and  roots.  November  15  to  May  15,  boiled 
food,  corn  stalks,  hay  and  roots,  steamed  together 
and  sprinkled  with  meal  and  sliorts,  the  rate 
being  about  four  tons  roots  to  one  of  stalks  atid 
hay.  He  used  Prindle's  boiler,  large  size,  and  a 
double  ste<ini  Imix. 

"  Tlie  stalks  and  roots  are  all  cut  fine,  slioveled 
into  the  Ixix,  and  the  steam  let  on.  In  about 
six  hours  it  is  soft  so  that  a  stick  can  be  puslied 
through  it.  It  is  allowed  to  cool  to  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  before  it  is  given  to  tlie  ani- 
mals. His  roots,  Swedes,  mangolds  and  carrots 
are  grown  in  the  following  manner:  Draw 
furrows  say  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  fill 
them  with  manure;  then  cover  with  a  double 
furrow  and  roll  flat,  and  open  enough  to  receive 
the  seed ;  cultivate  with  horse-hoe.  On  land 
not  remarkably  fertile  lie  gets  thirty-five  tons  to 
the  acre ;  allowing  thirty  bushels  to  the  ton,  that 
crop  is  1000  bushels.  He  harvests  liy  ))loughing 
tliem  out,  first  clipping  the  tops  while  in  the 
ground  with  a  sharp  steel  lioe ;  then  lie  harrows 
over  the  field,  lifting  the  teeth  as  tlie  roots  be- 
come entangled.  Then  dump-carts  go  on,  and 
gather  and  throw  them  into  piles  by  the  road. 
These  piles  are  covered  with  tops,  straw  and 
earth,  and  loads  are  taken  out  daily  as  they  are 
needed  at  the  barn.  With  0,000  loads  of  manure 
he  has  enough  to  dress  thirty  acres  very  lieaviJy, 
and  all  his  Sweties  were  large,  as  also  his  carrots 
many  of  them,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  pile, 
measuring  three  inclies  across  the  crown.  He 
cut  sixty  tons  of  hay,  and  we  .saw  at  least 
twenty  yet  in  the  barns  (middle  of  March),  for 
his  dependance  is  upon  roots.  He  had  thirty- 
two  acres  in  roots  in  1870,  and  estimates  his  crop 
at  30,000  busliels. 

[IT"  Reflect  on  what  you  see  and  liear.    Set 
your  mind  at  work ;  reason  with  candor ;  weigh 

well  and  consider  for  yourself,  decide  and  act. 

■  ♦  ■ 

[TT"  Under  protection  land  becomes  rich  anil 
labor  fn  e. 
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Salt  for  AntmalB  on  the  Farm. 

We  continue  to  see  in  our  various  exchanges, 
plans  to  tempt  tlic  ap|)etit«»  of  our  dojnestlc  ani- 
mals, by  mixing  salt  with  their  food.  Musty 
liay,  and  other  unpalatal)le  and  iinuitritious 
fwKl,  it  is  said,  is  thus  readily  eaten.  Decayed 
and  decaying  vegetables,  rye  straw,  etc.,  are 
palmed  off  upon  the  cows,  who  deserve  better 
treatment  and  more  intelligent  management. 
All  live  aU)ck  is  fond  <  f  salt;  it  promotes  appe- 
tite and  health.  Refuse  material,  not  fit  for 
food,  and  which  otherwise  would  not  \ye  touched, 
Is  greedily  eaten /or  the  nake  of  the  mlt.  This 
we  consider  rather  hard  usage,  and  we  repeat 
what  we  liave  often  stated  l)efore,  that  all  live 
stock  should  have  a  hmip  of  rock  salt,  accessible 
at  all  times,  in  the  barnyard,  the  horee-trough, 
the  cow-shed,  and  '  every  other  place  where  an- 
imals most  do  congregate."  liy  thus  having  it 
wlierever  and  as  often  as  they  want  it,  they  will 
never  take  more  than  natural  appetite  prompts, 
and  tlie  obvious  effects  of  taking  too  nmch  salt 
at  one  time  will  always  be  avoided. 

Musty  hay,  rye  straw  and  tlecayeil  vegetables 
will  tlien  go  to  their  approjiriate  place,  the  barn- 
yard, to  make  manure. 

ON  ruraiTtaste. 


seed  grounds  from  less  than  a  score  of  acres  In 
the  beginning,  to  six  hinidred,  full  and  com- 
pletely croj>j)ed,  under  their  own  personal  care 
and  suiervision,  and  Landretiis'  seeds  are 
household  words  throughout  the  land.  May 
they  enlarge  and  expand  for  generations  to 
come.— iV.  Y.  "  Methodist." 

^^  •  -^m. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Advantages  of  Agricultural  Periodicals, 
ny  A  CITIZEN. 


Wk  cannot  at  this  moment  conceive  any  illus- 
tration which  more  forcibly  exhibits  the?  growth, 
development  and  steady  progress  of  rural  taste 
among  us,  than  the  demand  for  information 
and  instruction  on  such  8ul)jects. 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  when  Messrs.  David 
Landretii  &  Son,  of  I'hiladeliihia,  issued  the 
first  edition  of  their  little  annual,  the  liural 
Register  and  Almanac,  thirteen  thousand  copies 
only,  were  publislied,  and  that  number  supplied 
the  want  in  that  dir£Clion.  Our  Information  is 
derived  from  Messrs.  M'Cali.a  &  Stavki.y, 
then,  as  now,  the  printers.  Of  the  editions  in 
English  and  Gemian  in  1870,  upward  of  half  a 
million  copies  were  published  and  distributed 
among  the  customers  of  tlje  Landretus.  Of 
the  present  year's  editions  (to  which  one  in  tlie 
Swedish  tongue,  called  for  by  the  many  Swedes 
settled  among  us,  and  who  speak  their  native 
language  only),  the  number  cannot  yet  be  stated, 
but  it  will  probably  lai-gely  exceed  that  of  last 
year. 

Such  facts  tell  well  for  tlie  ajipreciation  of  the 
homely,  useful,  and  the  beautiful,  of  tlie  increas- 
ing number  of  quiet  and  refined  country  homes, 
of  cheerful  rural  firesides,  of  liappy  domestic 
circles — for  where  Nature  in  her  more  pleasing 
forms  is  cherished,  there  may  we  look  for  well- 
ordered  homesteads.  The  "  mansion  "  may  be 
a  simple,  impretentious  cottage,  but  the  porch 
decorated  by  vines,  the  neatly  trimme<l  grass- 
plot,  and  the  beds  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers, 
speak  more  plainly  of  refinement  than  structures 
of  brown  stone,  or  an'hitectural  adornments; — 
not  that  we  would  decry  the  latter,  for  they  too, 
though  not  always,  nor  so  surely,  tell  of  family 
comfort  and  refined  taste. 

The  matters  of  fact  here  referred  to,  lead  to 
some  reflections  of  a  practical  business  charac- 
ter; they  tell  a  tale  which  men  in  all  industrial 
pursuits  may  profit  by — namely,  that  strict  re- 
gard to  tl)e  recognition  of  the  principle  of  n-ci- 
procal  interests  is  sure  to  bring  ite  reward.  Tlie 
Lankreths  of  a  foi-mer  generation  started 
their  then  small  business  on  that  basis;  they 
fully  imderstood  tlmt  purchasers  of  seeds  were 
lielplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  seller;  that,  with 
seeds,  neither  the  sense  of  touch,  of  taste,  of 
sight,  or  scent,  was  to  be  relied  upon ;  that  tlie 
impure  and  inert  seemed  equally  good  with  the 
pure  and  vital,  and  they  detennined  to  consider 
with  scinpulous  care  the  Interests  of  their  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  their  own;  hence,  to  that 
straightforward  course  of  business  may  be  at- 
tributed the  marked  success  of  their  house, 
which  has  kept  steady  i>ace  with  i)opulation,  and 
uow,  in  the  third  generation,  has  enlarged  their 


One  might  suppose,  from  my  becoming  a 
subscriber  to  your  jtajwr,  that  I  work  a  farm,  or 
intend  to  buy  one.  No  such  thing.  Walled  in 
with  brick  and  stone,  hardly  al)le  to  get  a  sight 
of  land  without  a  tedious  ride  from  the  centre 
of  a  great  city,  I  seem  to  1)e  tlie  last  man  to 
take  an  interest  in  practical  farming.  What 
little  ground  1  own  is  well  called  a  "curtilage:" 
curt  enough — since  It  is  measured  by  the  foot, 
and  only  aflbrds  soil  for  a  giajievine,  a  pear  tree, 
and  a  few  bushes  and  flowers. 

For  all  that,  I  take  an  interest  in  intelligent, 
progressive,  thrifty  farmiiig,  and  like  to  read 
al)out  it.  Once  a  month  may  do,  but  it  is  not 
loo  often. 

Certainly  ever>'  man  who  wishes  to  expand 
his  mind  iii  every  right  direction,  and  to  have  a 
g<Hid  sUnk  of  general  information,  ought  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  worid  of  agricul- 
ture, it  forms  a  very  lai-ge  depart  iiient  of  the 
world  in  general.  In  a  secondary  sense,  it  is 
here  "  wc  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'- 
Here  we  get  tlie  daily  bread  that  we  pray  for. 
"God  made  the  country,"'  and  He  made  it  as 
much  for  us  townsmen  iis  for  the  countrymen. 

So,  then,  let  me  advise  the  multitudes  of  read- 
ing men  living  all  along  these  crowded  streets, 
to  Uike  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  and  know  more 
about  the  bread  and  butter  they  pay  for— the 
fruits,  the  poidtry,  and  nearly  the  whole  garni- 
ture of  their  tables.  They  will  find  in  it  able 
and  mature  editorshil) — culture  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  acres — and  somewhat  to  remind  us  that 
we  liavc  souls  as  well  as  bodies. 

I  am  sure  tlie  proprietors  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  this  much,  while  banding  in  my  sub- 
scription. W.  E.  D. 

I'titladrlphia,  Pft. 


jpitirtiruUural- 


BATES'S  FOLDING  VINE  PRO- 
TECTOR. 


The  simple  arrangement  represented  above 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  a  gar- 
den. It  is  simply  a  net-work  attached  to  a 
frame  so  constructed  as  to  fold  up  and  lay  away 
after  use.  The  square  kind  fold  like  an  um- 
brella—and one  dozen  will  make  a  package  four 
inches  square  and  22  inches  long.  150  can  be 
put  into  a  common  flour  barrel.  When  open, 
they  are  nineteen  Inches  square  at  the  base. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  protect  toma- 
toes, hills  of  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  not  only 
fiom  bugs  and  flies,  so  apt  to  prey  on  them  soon 
after  being  set  out,  but  from  late  frosts  in  the 
spring,  high  winds  and  storms,  etc. 

The  tents  are  all  made  of  blue  mosquito  net- 
tinr/ — the  inventor  having  experimented  with 
white  and  other  colors,  and  proved  most  satis- 
factorily that  iiUnts  under  the  blue  netting 
grow  much  more  rapidly  and  strongly.  This 
seems  a  farther  practical  demonstration  of  the 
correctness  of  Gen.  Pleasonton's  experiments 
with  blue  lights  in  his  grapery  near  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  a  few  months  since. 

Bates's  Folding  Vine  Protectors  are  for  sale 
at  n.  A.  Dreeu'8,  In  this  city.    Price  $1.75 

per  dozen. 

■  »  ■    

[TT"  The  drying  of  grapes,  for  making  raisins, 
is  becoming  a  large  industry  in  California,  the 
highly  saccharated  juice  of  the  American  grapes 
IK'culiariy  fitting  tliem  for  the  purpose. 


Ky^  Never  complain  of  l)elng  111  used. 


•laMUVaMira* 


pkhhy's  scAniFXEn. 


We  have  never  seen  or  used  the  alxive  Imple- 
ment, but  have  st-en  many  testimonials  from 
i  some  of  our  best  gardeners  and  farmers,  who 
I  all  speak  of  it  in  the  higliest  terms.    Tlie  shajie 
I  and  position  of  tlie  teeth  indicate  it  is  just  the 
thing  wanted  to  make  deep  work  and  thorough 
tillage  between  our  root  crops,  and  com  eltlier 
in  field  or  garden.    It  pulverizes  deeply,  destrt>y- 


ing  weeds,  and  opening  the  soil  to  the  admis- 
sion of  air. 

It  received  the  highest  premium  at  the  New 
York  SocM>ly  exhibition  at  Utica  in  1870.  Tlie 
)Mttentee  and  manufacturer  is  F.  L.  I»erry, 
New  York — and  we  presume  it  can  be  obtained 
at  tlie  agricultural  warehouses. 


RUTTER  PEAR. 


In  tlie  valuable  essay  read  before  the  late 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  by  Edwin  Sattertiiwaite,  of  Montgo- 
mery county,  he  claimed  tlie  above,  if  we  recol- 
lect right,  among  the  very  liest,  if  not  the  best, 
among  his  lai^e  collection  of  market  fruit.  It 
apix'ared  to  have  none  of  the  drawbacks  inci- 
dent on  his  grounds  to  nearly  <ill  the  others. — 
We  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readeis  tlie  fol- 


lowing letter,  from  its  originator,  Joun  Rl'T- 
TER,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. : 

WcBt  ChcBter,  P».,  April  14,  1871. 
To  PAsriiAM.  Morri.h: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  re<|uesting  a  de- 
scription of  my  "seedling  jiear,"  which  has  so 
quietly  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards 
worked  iLs  way  through  its  own  excellence  to 
public  notice,  aixl  at  last  finds  its  great  merit 
appreciated  in  something  more  than  a  local  no- 
toriety. 


The  Rutter  pear,  as  It  was  christened  in  naiiw 
some  yeara  ago,  by  our  friend  Jona.  C.  Bald- 
win, Esq.,  tlien  President  of  the  Chester  Co. 
Horticultural  Society,  and  described  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Journal  as  Butter's  "  Seedless," 
was  protluced  from  a  seed  of  the  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc,  crossed  no  doubt  with  some  other 
variety,  as  the  tree  was  planted  and  grew  witliiu 
a  few  yards  of  an  Easter  Beurre,  Dearborne  seed- 
ling, Bloodgood,  Seckel,  and  some  twenty  otluT 
varieties  more  distant,  in  the  same  enclosure,  all 
fruiting  trees.  If  1  were  to  venture  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  I  should  be  inclined  to  pronounce 
it  a  cross  with  the  Easter  Beurre,  from  its  foini, 
size,  color,  and  indeed  general  appearance — giv- 
ing this  old  "  Victcr  King"  the  credit  of  sharing 
equally  at  least  with  the  Van  Mons  in  the  cross 
fertilization. 

The  first  product  from  this  tree  was  a  8in<;Ie 
pear,  and  a  fine  specimen,  from  which  I  obtained 
two  seeds ;  these  were  planted  in  a  flower-jjot 
and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  in  the  fall,  and  l>y 
gardening  time  the  following  spring,  I  had  two 
fine,  strong  plants,  which  I  turned  out  into  a 
flower-bed  in  the  garden,  where  they  continued 
to  grow^-one  of  them  soon  giving  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  parentage — producing  the  routjh 
cracked  bark  so  characteristic  of  the  old  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  Clerc; — the  other  (the  Butter,) 
was  upright,  clean  and  thrifty,  making  threefold 
the  growth  of  its  twin  compank>n — and  on  the 
5th  or  6th  year  of  its  age,  producing  fruit,  but 
which,  to  my  disappointment,  was  tested  by 
some  depredatory  boys  before  maturity,  and 
quality  not  reported ;  and  what  was  still  more 
provoking,  these  young  amateurs  continued  their 
predatory  visits  for  some  two  years  longer,  gath- 
ering the  xchole  crop.  The  tree  was  then  re- 
moved to  my  present  residence,  wlieie  it  is  now 
growing,  pro«luciug  a  heavy  crop  every  year. — 
For  some  six  or  eight  years  of  its  fruiting,  it 
produced  uniformly  seedless  fruit,  some  speci- 
mens showing  scarcely  any  traces  of  a  core,  and 
rarely  a  sjiecimen  showing  even  an  abortite 
seed.  After  about  that  time,  Iiere  and  there  a 
specimen  was  found  with  one  and  two  seetls, 
and  this  cliange  has  gone  on  increasing  until 
almost  every  pear  now  pro<luces  more  or  k*ss 
perfect  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  uprlglit,  symmetrical 
grower,  light  cok)red  bark,  an  early  and  constant 
bearer.  Fruit  large,  roundish  obovate,  green 
changing  to  yelk)wisli-green  at  maturity;  flesh 
fine  grained,  melting — almost  dissolving  into  a 
rich  vinous  flavored  juice  at  ftdl  maturity.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  from  tlie  original  tree  generally 
about  tlie  20th  of  October,  ripening  off  in  the 
fruit  room  in  tlie  ordinary  tem}M>rature  of  the 
season,  in  fitim  four  to  six  weeks.  As  the 
quality  of  this  seedling  is  now  pretty  well  known, 
I  believe,  among  amatenis  and  nurserymen, 
wlio  no  doubt  will  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves,  I 
will  not.,  tlierefore,  at  this  late  day,  express  any 
opinion  of  my  own  of  its  merits  as  a  late  fall 
fruit,  in  comparison  with  the  popular  pears  of 
its  season — for  in  that  respect  I  think  it  sui 
generis.      Very  tnily, 

J.  RUTTER. 


FORT7  TONS  CHERRIES. 


We  have  a  letter  recently  from  Simpson 
TuoMPSON  and  Son,  who  moved  from  Bucks 
county  some  years  ago,  and  are  now  k)caled  iit 
Napa  city,  California,  carrying  on  tlie  "Siiscnl 
Nurseries."  Tliey  also  cultivate  fruit  largely 
for  market,  and  in  addition  to  peaches,  peaiKi 
etc.,  inform  us  tliey  sold  in  1870,  forty  tons 
clierries,  which  averageil  25  cents  per  pi»uiid. 
Tliey  use  Chinese  labor — and  it  seems  to  us, 
no  other  people  but  Chinese  could  gather  forty 
tons  clierries.  Industry,  patience  and  lersi- 
verance  are  Chinese  traits.  We  were  glad  to 
observe  that  M.  P.  Wilder,  in  part  of  his  late 
address,  warmly  advocated  tlie  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor. 


RURAL 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


BT   WALTER    ELDER, 
LAND8CAPB  OARDENER,  rUILAOKLVHIA, 


FA. 


Improvers  will  now  have  their  hands  full — 
the  weatlier  being  favorable  and  the  grounds  in 
a  good  condition  for  grading,  leveling,  sodding, 
and  sowing  grass  seeds.  Stoning  and  gravelling 
walks  and  drives,  and  firm  rolling  them  down, 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Many  skillful 
planters  prefer  May  for  transplanting  all  kinds 
of  evergreen  liedges,  trees  and  shrubbery,  also 
box  edging,  etc.  We  think  it  is  now  late  to 
transplant  deciduous  trees  and  shrubbery,  if  they 
have  to  be  procured  from  a  distance;  but  if 
upon  the  place,  to  be  dug  up  and  immediately 
replanted,  success  may  attend. 

How  beautiful  all  the  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  are  in  winter.  A  large  number  of  sjie- 
cies  should  be  set  out  for  contrast. 

Climbing  vines,  growing  in  flower-pota,  may 
all  be  planted  this  month,  and  ivies  to  climb  up 
walls;  but  many  families  are  too  late  in  giving 
in  their  orders  at  the  nurseries;  and  much  of 
their  ornamental  planting  is  kept  back  for  a 
whole  year — because  all  the  plants  tliey  may 
need  are  sold.  Notwitlistanding  the  thousands 
of  Honeysuckles,  Wisterias,  Clematis  and  Jas- 
mines, which  are  yearly  propagated,  we  have 
never  yet  known  everybody  to  be  served;  so 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  improvers 
to  make  up  their  orders  early.  It  is  always  a 
saving  of  time  and  money  to  get  a  skillftil  gar- 
dener to  advise  with,  and  make  lists  of  such 
nursery  stocks  as  may  be  needed. 

Afler  the  general  plans  are  adopted  and  exe- 
cuted, decorations  follow — with  sowing  of  flower 
seeds  and  planting  flowering  plants — roses,  dali- 
lias,  chrysantliemums,  etc. — also  the  bidbs — 
which  ornament  the  parterres  in  summer.  The 
bedding  plants  in  flower-pota,  in  countless  num- 
l>ers,  of  exceeding  beauty  and  great  diversity, 
suitable  for  all  purposes  and  diflferent  arrange- 
ments, will  give  beauty  and  sweet  perfume  until 
the  frosts  of  autumn. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  tlie  many  new  and 
beautiful  species  yearly  introduced,  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  varieties  annually  originated.  We 
are  often  ready  to  exclaim.  In  seeing  tlie  nume- 
rous genera  with  ornamental  foliage  and  tlie  al- 
most innumerable  sixicies  and  varieties  of  splen- 
did blossoms,  to  gratify  tlie  sight  and  smell  with 
tlieir  different  sizes,  colors  and  liabits  of  growth, 
and  tlie  various  siiecies  following  each  otlicr  in 
tlieir  periods  of  bloom,  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn,  when  will  perfection  be  reached? — 
Wiuit  art  or  profession  can  equal  ornamental 
gardening,  in  the  fascinating  cliamis  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  of  matchless  beauty  and  de- 
lightful fragrance!  —  and  how  could  life  aud 
health  be  maintained  witlioiit  wholesome  vege- 
tables and  delicious  fruits  I  Surely  "  our  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places." 


The  following  descriptions  of  the  above  tempting  group  of  luscious  fruits  are  mostly  from 
TnoMAs'8  FruU  Culturist. 


POLDINO  PLANT  STAND. 


The  cut  of  llie  above  convenient  stand  for 
flowera,  is  furnished  us  by  D.  Landretii  & 
Son,  23  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  who 
keep  them  for  sale.  Tlie  frame  (40  inches  wide, 
3t{  inches  high,)  folds  tt^etlier— thus  making  a 
Compact  and  convenient  article  for  transporta- 
tion and  storage.    Prl«"o  $4. 


1.— Lady  Apple— (Pomme  d'Api.).  Quite 
small,  regular,  flat ;  a  brilliant  deep  red  clieek  on 
light  clear  yellow,  «ttalk  and  calyx  deep  set; 
flesh  tender,  delicate,  sub-acid,  flavor  gootl.  A 
fancy  apple.  Winter  and  sprii.g.  Shoota  small, 
ilark,  erect.    Productive.    'Irce  ratlier  tender. 

2.— Apple— Bed  Astraciian.  Rather  largo, 
snmetimes  quite  lai^e,  roundisli-oblate,  slightly 
approaching  conical,  ratlier  smooth;  neariy 
whole  surface  brilliant  deep  crimson,  with  a 
thick  bl<x»in  like  a  plum  ;  stalk  one-half  or  three- 
fourtlis  of  an  inch  long ;  calyx  in  a  small  slightly 
uneven  basin ;  flesh  white,  ratlier  crisp ;  good, 
rather  acid,  slightly  austere.  A  few  days  after 
eariy  harvest.  Excellent  for  cooking.  Sh(X)ts 
stout,  daik  brown,  diverging  and  ascending; 
leaves  broa<l.  This  apple,  altliough  of  second- 
rate  flavor,  Is  rendered  by  its  eariiness  and  very 
liandsome  and  fair  ap|»arance,  by  the  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  tree,  and  its  excellent 
culinary  qualities,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
It  sliouhl  lie  picked  a  few  days  liefore  fully  ma- 
ture.   Hardy  far  Wrat. 


3.— Pear— Seckel.  Small,  obovate.  some- 
times obscurely  conic-pyriform,  regular;  skin 
brownish  green,  becoming  rich  yellowish  brown, 
with  a  «leep  brownish  red  cheek  ;  stalk  one-half 
to  thrce-fouiths  of  an  Inch  long;  cavity  and 
basin  small ;  f!esh  very  fine  grained,  swet«t,  very 
juicy,  melting,  buttery,  tin  rich&st  and  highest 
flavored  pear  known.  Althou'j^h  of  slow  growth 
and  small  size,  like  th;  green  gage  among 
plums,  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Its  high  musky  perftime  is  not,  however, 
.igreeable  to  all.  Early  mid-autumn.  Shoots 
stout,  sliort,  ascending ;  tre  ^  very  lianly.  Needs 
rich  cidlivation.  Origin  near  Philadelphia,  and 
succeeds  well  throughout  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States,  and  is  remarkably  fi-ee  from 
the  blight. 

4.— Grape— Delaware.  Bunches  small, 
compact,  generally  shouldered ;  berrii-s  smallish, 
round  ;  skin  thin,  light  red,  translucei.t;  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  but  sprightly,  aromatic.  A  vigorous 
grower  under  high  culture;  requins  a  strong 
rich  Boil.    An  eaily  and  profuse  lear.'r,  hanly 


Bipens  neariy  three  weeks  before  the  Isab«'llii. 
Delaware,  Ohio.  One  of  the  most  excellent 
and  popular  of  all  American  grapes,  es^iecially 
at  the  North  and  Ejist. 

5.  — Gbape  — Rkhecca.  Bunches  nearly 
cylindric,  compact,  heavy,  often  shouldered; 
berries  medium,  oval;  color  light  green  in  the 
shade,  golden  in  the  sun,  with  a  light  bloom, 
somewhat  translucent ;  flesh  juicy,  sweet,  deli- 
cious. Bipens  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  Isa- 
bella, and  keeps  a  long  time.  Healthy,  not  dis- 
IMJsed  to  mildew.  When  fully  ripe,  one  of  the 
finest  flavored  of  all  grapes.  Motlerate  grower ; 
foliage  tender.    Hudson,  N.  Y. 

For  tbe  Practical  Farmer. 
Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR   MA  r. 

As  April  is  the  month  to  put  in  early  crops, 
so  May  is  for  general  cropping.  Bush  beans, 
long  blootl  lieet,  long  orange  carrot,  parsnip, 
salsify,  two  late  varieties  of  peas,  eaily  potatoes, 
and  sugar  corn,  may  all  be  put  In.  Late  cab- 
bag<8  and  celery,  for  transplanting,  may  be 
town.  The  long  green  cucumber,  Buist's  dwarf 
prolific  okra,  Lima  and  giant  wax  pole-beans, 
Stowell's  evei-green  corn,  Ac,  may  all  be  plant- 
ed latter  end  of  the  month,  if  weather  ia  favor- 
able— and  also  dwarf  wax  bean. 

We  thank  H.  A.  Dreer  for  first  introducing 
the  giant  wax  jiole  bean,  and  Boijert  Buist, 
Jr.,  for  reintroducing  and  bringing  into  favor 
the  dwaif  wax  bean. — Both  of  these  beans  are 
used  in  the  pods,  which  are  rich,  tender,  waxy, 
and  delicious,  and  do  not  need  stringing. 

Those  wishing  successions  of  radishes  and 
lettuce,  may  sow  every  fortnight.  Onion  seeds, 
for  sets  to  plant  next  spring,  may  be  sown. 
Tomatoes,  cabbages  and  peppers,  in  the  spent 
hot-be«ls  or  protecting-frames,  may  be  planted 
out  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  weather  is  favor- 
able. Eggplants  cannot  be  safely  set  out  until 
next  moiith. 

If  there  be  any  spare  frames  with  glass  sashes, 
flower-pots,  seven  inches  wide,  may  be  tilled 
with  good  com|)osl  and  set  in  the  frames,  and 
after  being  two  days  there  with  the  sashes  close 
on,  to  heat  the  soil,  Buist's  dwarf  prolific  okra 
can  lie  planted  in  a  few  of  the  pots,  and  next 
month  they  can  be  planted  out  for  early  use. 

Dreer's  new  Vasaba  musk  melon  should  also 
be  brought  forwanl  in  the  frames  in  flower-pots. 
It  is  the  mast  delicious  melon  yet  introduced ; 
everybody  sboiUd  try  it. 

Cucumbers  and  watermelons  can  both  be 
brought  into  more  early  use  by  being  forwarded 
in  potA  in  frames  with  glass  saslies. 

All  the  lender  annuals,  which  we  advised  to 
sow  in  frames  last  month,  uiay  be  sown  and  so 
forwarded  this  month,  to  be  planted  out  next 
month; — thus,  with  care,  a  great  variety  of 
flowers  can  be  had  cheap,  to  decorate  the  flower- 
lieds ;  and  quite  a  variety  of  choice  annual  vines 
can  be  raised,  to  clotlie  and  ornament  lattice- 
work.   Ever-bkximing  roses,  chrysanthemunu, 
and  dahlias,  sliould  be  planted  this  month ;  also 
tender  bulbs  and  tlie  greater  number  of  bedding 
plants;  but  Heliotropes,  Coleus,  Acbyranthus, 
Alternantheras,  Salvia**,  Gazanias,  Ac,  had  lietter 
not  lie  set  out  till  June ;  tliey  are  all  tender. — 
Geraniums  and  Fuclisias  thrive  better  and  bloom 
more  profusely  when  early  set  out ;  so  it  is  with 
Verbena,  Petunia,  Dnimmond  plilox.  Lobelia, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  &c. 

Wlien  a  gardener  goes  to  a  strange  place,  he 
should  not  dig  the  flower-beds  until  all  tlie 
lierennial  flowers  show  themselves  above  ground, 
say  mid<lk  of  May,  as  many  valuable  plants  are 
injured  by  too  early  digging.  Many  practical 
gardeners  prefer  May  for  planting  box-e<lging, 
sodding  and  putting  new  gravel  upon  walks  and 
iliives — and  trimming  their  edgings. 

The  lawn  around  the  mansion  should  be  cut 
I  lie  latter  end  of  this  niqii^h,  and  a  general  clear- 
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iiiy  iii>  sliuiiKl  Ijc  iikuIl',  so  as  to  iiiiikc  tin;  p'ace 
beautilijl  ami  inviting  to  the  family  wlion  they 
move  out  from  the  city.  If  the  gardenevs  are 
unable  to  do  all,  they  should  get  help,  and  they 
can  work  with  better  spirit. 

Keen  Delve  b. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

• ■  •  ■  — 

FIELD  CULTURE  OF  THE  CARROT. 

Many  Intellij^ent  agricultural  writers  have  for 
years  jiei-sistenfly  a<lvorati^d  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  carrot,  not  only  for  table  use, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  high  value  for  feeding 
purposes.  Thcs<!  views  have  l)een  very  slowly 
adopted  by  farmers,  not  because  they  in  any 
way  doubted  the  statements  of  these  writers,  or 
liad  any  misgivings  about  tlie  value  of  the  carrot 
for  feeding  stock,  but  they  believed  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  was  too  expensive,  often  costing  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  crop.  I  know  many  in- 
Btances  where  attempts  havelxien  made  by  good 
farmers  to  grow  carrots,  but  just  at  the  time 
when  the  yoimg  plants  were  fairly  above  ground 
and  needed  immediatf-  attention,  the  farmer  was 
in  tlie  midst  of  harvi«ting  his  hay  and  grain. 
These  h.id  to  be  got  through  with,  and  the  car- 
rots were  left  unt<»ucl)ed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
By  this  time  the  weeds  had  gained  sudi  head- 
way, that  to  attempt  to  clean  the  piece  api)eared 
like  an  endless  job.  The  result  was,  that  carrots, 
weeds,  and  grass  were  ploughed  under  after  all 
the  trojjble  and  expense  of  preparing  the  ground, 
cost  of  sticd,  sowing  it,  «S:c.  With  iwtatoes, 
cabbages,  or  corn,  a  week  or  ten  days  will  make 
but  little  diflerence  in  the  time  of  the  lii-st  hoe- 
ing, provided  the  ground  is  in  g(x>d  hcait. — 
But  with  carrots  this  loss  of  time  is  iireiarable, 
for,  unless  the  ground  betweeu  the  rows  is  dis- 
turbed just  w  hen  the  carrots  are  coming  up,  the 
•weeds  will  get  ahead,  and  it  will  re<iuii-e  a  sea- 
son's labor  to  make  up  the  loss  sustained  by  a 
few  days'  neglect  at  the  commencement.  It 
should  lie  distinctly  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  intend  to  grow  carrots  for  profit,  that  "  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  and  that  early  and 
fref|uent  disturbance  of  the  ground  materiidly 
lessens  the  exi>ense  of  cultivating  carrots. 

Soil.— The  carn)t  will  do  well  on  any  charac- 
ter of  soil  that  Is  deep,  free  from  stones,  and 
well  mamired.  A  sandy  loam  is  frcrpiently  re- 
commended for  it ;  but  from  my  exjierience,  1 
am  In  favor  of  a  heavier  soil,  that  has  l)een 
thoioughly  pulverised  and  ma<le  fine  by  two  or 
three  ploughings  before  sowing  the  seed.  Our 
method  is,  to  fall-plough,  and  then  give  two 
ploughings  and  harrowiugs  in  the  spring.— 
This  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  fine  tilth.  The 
manure  is  spread  broadcast  on  the  surface  Ix-fore 
tlie  last  ploughing,  and  covered.  Before  harrow- 
ing the  litst  time,  the  siuface  should  be  toj>- 
dresed  with  some  sjKM'ial  manure  or  comp<»st,  to 
insure  a  vigorous  start  for  the  young  carrots. 

On  heavy  soil,  it  is  best  to  make  drills,  or 
ridges,  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  on  the  flat. 
This  plan  enables  one  to  jkiss  a  caritit  horse- 
wee<li'r  lietween  the  rows  early,  without  injiuing 
llie  young  and  delicate  plants  as  they  are  coming 
through  the  surfai^e.  These  ridges  are  made 
with  one  lM»rsc  aiul  small  plow,  commencing  on 
one  side  of  the  field  and  throwing  two  furrows 
together,  forming  ridges,  tlie  tops  of  which 
shoidd  be  tive  or  six  inches  above  thfl  level  of 
tlie  surface,  and  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart.  This  space  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  horse  or  mule  in  cultivating. 

Holbrook's  Regulator 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator. 


SowiNO  TUB  Seed. — The  tops  of  these 
ridges  are  then  made  by  drawing  a  woo<Ien  rake 
or  prong-hoe  over  each  one,  in  the  line  of  the 
ridges,  carefully  removing  any  liard  lumps  of 
day,  stones,  Ac,  to  the  furrows  between.    The 


seed  is  sow  n  by  a  machine,  using  four  to  five 
lK)unds  of  fresli  seed  to  an  acre.  Carrot  seed 
can  only  be  relied  upon  with  ceitaiuty  for  one 
year.  With  seed  two  years  old,  I  would  in- 
crease the  quantity  to  five  or  six  pounds  to  the 
acre.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  sow  spareely 
some  white  Spanish  radish-seed,  or,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  radish,  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  carrots.  The  radish  will  germinate  much 
sooner  than  the  carrots,  showing  distinctly,  in 
ten  or  twelve  days,  the  lines  of  the  rows,  and 
thus  enable  the  grower  to  cultivate  much  earlier 
than  he  otherwise  could.  When  the  carrot-tops 
are  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  radishes  may 
be  pulled  out,  having  fulfilled  their  mission. — 
Market-gardeners  turn  these  radishes  to  account 
by  preparing  them  for  market. 

For  a  fall  crop,  the  seed  should  be  sown  from 
tl»e  20th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of  June.  A  few- 
days  eailier  or  later  than  these  dates  will  not 
make  much  diflerence,  although  it  is  better,  in 
my  estimation,  to  have  the  seed  in  the  ground 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  June.  Hold  book's 
seed-drill  is  simple  in  construction — the  best 
that  I  have  tested  for  sowing  garden-seeds. 

Cultivating. — This,  above  all,  is  the  most 
important  point  in  growing  carrots  profitably  in 
the  field.  The  moment  that  the  radishes  are 
fairly  above  ground,  and  before  the  weeds  have 
startetl,  the  si)aces  between  the  rows  should  be 
disturbed  by  a  tool  drawn  by  a  horee  or  mule. 
This  should  be  repeated  within  a  week,  and 
often  enough  afterward  to  keep  down  eflectually 
the  grass  antl  weeds. 

For  many  years  I  have  used  for  this  purpose 
two  implements  which  1  consider  more  simple 
and  more  eflective  than  any  others  that  have 
come  luider  my  notice — the  carrot-weeder,  which 
does  tlie  work  with  light  dralt,  and  very 
thoroughly ;  and  Mapes'  one-horse  lifting  sub- 
soil plow.  In  case  the  ground  between  the 
rows  becomes  hard  from  heavy  rains,  a  mule  is 
attached  to  the  "  lifter,"  which  is  run  once  in 
each  space  between  the  rows,  and  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  lifting  and  loosening  the  soil  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.  These  are  the  only 
tools  I  use  in  the  culture  of  carrots,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  are  the  best  1 
have  seen,  simple  in  construction,  and  easily 
mautiged.  With  a  few  days'  practise  and  a 
steady  animal,  a  man  or  boy  will  run  the  carrot- 
weeder  as  close  to  the  rows  of  carrots,  without 
injury,  as  the  common  hand-hoc,  and,  of  course, 
doing  it  thirty  times  as  fast. 

Wlien  this  jilan  is  carried  out,  the  only  hand- 
lalKtr  necessary  is  to  remove  what  weeds  may 
come  up  directly  in  the  rows,  and  thin  the  car- 
rots at  a  later  date. 

About  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed,  the  w  eeds  and  some  of  the  radishes 
should  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  The  season, 
and  other  circumstances,  will  often  vary  this  ;  it 
is  not,  however,  wise  to  put  oft*  too  long  tlie 
first  hand-weeding.  Two  or  three  weeks  later, 
l>y  tlie  middlo  of  July,  the  carrots  should  lie 
cHiefully  thinned  by  hand,  leaving  tlivm  about 
four  inches  a|>ait  in  the  rows,  at  tlie  same  time 
removing  any  weeds  that  may  have  made  their 
ap{tc*arance  since  the  last  weeding.  With  an 
ordinary  sctson,  and  the  horse-tools  kept  active- 
ly going  during  the  early  part  of  it,  the  total  ex- 
{leiise  fur  hand-labor,  in  weeding  and  thinning 
an  acre  of  carrots,  will  not  exi-eed  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  txHal  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of 
carrots  should  not  exc«HHl  sixty-five  dollars. 

An  acre,  under  gfHxl  cultivation,  will  yield 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  buslK-U  of  carrots, 
worth  usually  lifiy  cviils  \m  bushel.  For  the  List 
five  years  1  have  sold  all  our  crop  for  horse-feed 
at  seventy-five  cents  jier  bushel,  and  never  have 
any  diiliculty  in  finding  puicluisenj  at  this  price, 
by  the  quantity.  The  carrot  will,  without 
doubt,  become  more  {jopular  from  year  to  year 
with  those  who  keep  horses  the  greater  j>art  of 
the  year  on  grain,  esjiecially  for  liard-woiketl 


draft-horses.  Tliis  1  know  to  be  the  case,  from 
my  experience  in  raising  carrots  for  market. — 
Livery-stable  keepers  and  express  companies, 
who,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  would  only  order 
fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  of  carrots  at  a  time, 
now  buy  them  by  the  one  hundred  bushels 
during  the  winter. 

Uabvestino  Carrots. — In  the  latitude  of 
New  York,  carrots  wanted  for  winter  use  should 
be  dug  and  pitted  early  in  November.  Two 
meu  will  accomplish  more  work  in  gathering, 
topping,  and  storing  turnips,  carrots,  or  beets, 
while  the  weather  is  mild,  than  four  will  do 
when  cold  weather  has  set  in.  Topping  turnijis 
or  carrots  in  an  open  field,  ou  a  frosty  morning, 
is  anything  but  pleasant;  and  it  is  as  expensive 
to  the  owner  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  operator. 
Ou  some  farms  it  is  customary  to  cart  all  the 
roots,  as  soon  as  pulled,  into  the  barn.  This  adds 
expense  and  considerable  extra  labor  to  the  hai-- 
vesting  of  the  crop — loading  in  the  field  and  un- 
loading at  the  barn.  The  time  this  requires 
may  all  be  set  down  as  unnecessary  expense. 
Every  hundred  bushels  of  roots  pulled  and 
topped  in  the  field,  while  the  weather  is  pleasant 
and  warm  enough  to  make  working  out  of  dooi-s 
comfortable,  is  a  saving  in  expense  of  at  least 
fifty  per  cent.  This  we  have  tested  over  and 
over  again,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Those  who  have  grown  carrots  as  a  field-crop, 
know  how  tedious  a  job  it  is  to  dig  them  in  the 
fall.  It  is  not  only  tedious,  but  if  the  carrots 
have  grown  full  size,  unless  taken  out  by  careful 
workmen,  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  fork  or 
spade-handles  broken  in  getting  out  an  acre  or 
two  of  carrots. 

We  grow  on  our  farm  from  eight  h'.mdred  to 
one  thousand  busliels  of  carrots  every  year  for 
market,  and  we  have  many  years  since  given 
up  the  use  of  the  spade  and  digging-fork  in 
taking  out  tlie  crop.  We  do  it  with  much  less 
manual  labor  and  less  expense,  by  applying 
horse-power  instead  of  man-power.  The  rows 
of  canot  are  about  two  feet  apait — w  ide  enough 
for  a  horse  or  a  mule  to  walk  between.  When 
the  projwr  time  arrives,  and  other  things  being 
in  readiness,  two  horses  are  hitched  to  a  lifting 
sub-soil  plow,  which  is  run  alongside  of  eacli 
row  of  carrots,  deep  enough  to  lift  and  loosen 
both  earth  and  carrots  along  the  line  of  tlie  row. 
This  oi)eration  leaves  every  root  so  that  it  can 
be  pulled  readily  by  hand,  haying  to  use  no 
more  strength  than  would  be  required  in  pulling 
strap-leaved  red-t<jp  turnip. 

riough  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  running  the 
"  lifter"  alongside  of  tlie  right-hand  row  of  car- 
rots, and  returning  on  the  left.  This  w  ill  bring 
the  two  cuts  of  the  sub-soil  between  two  rows, 
leaving  the  outside  of  these  rows  lor  the  horses 
to  walk  on  and  have  firm  footing.  Witli  a  pair 
of  steady  work-hoi-scs,  a  sub-soil  plow,  three 
men,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the  hoi-scs,  we  have 
frequently  loosened  and  pulled  an  acre  of  carrots 
in  a  day.  Occasionally,  if  the  ground  is  stony, 
the  plow  will  miss  loosening  a  carrot;  but  this 
will  not  cause  a  detention  of  any  account  to 
tlKwe  pulling  the  roots.  When  pulled,  the  car- 
rots are  thrown  into  small  heaps  ;  or,  better  still, 
three  or  four  rows  are  throw  n  into  a  continuous 
row,  with  tlie  roots  all  in  one  direclion.  This 
arrangement  will  facilitate  the  topping,  which 
is  tlie  slowest  part  of  the  work  of  gathering  tlie 
crop. 

By  the  use  of  this  plow  we  liave  taken  out 
and  lopix?<l  an  acrc  of  carrots,  that  yielded  five 
bundled  bushels,  at  a  total  cost  of  nine  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  or  ratiior  less  than  two  cents  a 
buslR>l.  To  dig  and  top  the  same  numl)er  of 
bushels  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  would  cost,  at 
the  lowest  c>stiniate,  tlire<;jim(4  as  much.  Six 
cents  a  bushel  is  usually  estimated  as  tlie  cost 
of  digging  and  topping  a  liushel  of  carrots.  1 
mention  all  the  |xirticulars  in  this  case,  to  sliow 
the  atlvantages  of  a  more  general  use  of  improved 
labor-saving  implements,  in  "  trucking"  as  well 


as  in  more  exteiuied  lanning.  Until  sucli  locis 
arc  more  generally  used,  the  lowest  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  bushel  of  p  >tatoes  or  carrots  caimot  be 
known.  The  sub-soil  plow,  used  in  getting  out 
these  carrots,  we  have  had  on  the  farm  ten  years, 
and  have  used  it  more  or  less  every  year  since. 
The  first  cost  of  the  plow  was  thirteen  dollais, 
and  in  a  half-day's  work  loosening  carrots,  the 
amount  saved  was  more  than  had  been  paid  for 
the  plow  ten  years  ago. — Quinn'b  "  Money  in 
the  Garden:' 


For  the  Practical  Farmep. 
OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  of  these? 
To  answer  which,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
Numerous  writers  of  late  appear  to  have  a  great 
affection  for  these  ancient  relics,  and  recommend 
all  sorts  of  pruning,  grafting,  etc.,  which  will  in 
the  end  prove  to  be  "love's  labor  lost."  Al- 
though, jxii-haps,  for  a  few  years  apparent  thrift 
may  be  exhibited,  it  is  simply  a  forced  growth, 
the  effect  that  would  be  expected  from  severe 
pruning,  since  after  a  tree  has  arrived  at  good 
size  of  giowth,  or  more  properly  at  maturity, 
the  development  of  roots  has  been  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  top — hence,  if 
thorough  pruning  be  jxirformed,  the  roots  re- 
maining the  same,  draw  the  same  amount  of 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  which  in  consequence 
produces  an  unnatural  growth,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  hasten  disease  and  decay.  This  fact 
has  frequently  been  noticed  in  the  case,  not  only 
of  pruning,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  cultivation 
of  old  orchards  in  which  trees  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reasonably  healthy  growth,  upon 
being  pruned  made  a  vigorous  growth  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  then  suddenly  died.  The 
same  eflect  has  been  seen  in  trees,  grafted,  in 
which  the  grafts,  tree  and  all,  were  dead  before 
coming  to  bearing ;  and  although  such  results 
are  not  always  produced,  the  observation  of 
years  upon  this  suiyect  is  satisfactory  upon  this 
point,  that  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  economy  to 
attempt  to  secure  a  supply  of  fruit  by  labor 
spent  upon  old  apple  trees ;  fiir  better  would  it 
be  to  "hew  them  down  and  cast  them  into  the 
fire,"  and  set  young  trees  which  are  continually 
improving  for  a  tenn  of  years. 

Aside  from  the  name  of  popular  varieties, 
there  is  probably  no  better  way  of  securing  an 
ever-liearing  orchard,  than  by  setting  out  sefc«l- 
lings  which  produce  good  sized  trees  and  fair 
fruit,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  seedling  fails  to 
bear  annually  and  prolifically  too.  But  without 
l)eing  put  to  this  trouble,  if  such  it  is  considered, 
with  the  present  nursery  facilities,  a  supply  of 
young  trees  grafted  to  standard  and  approved 
varieties,  can  at  any  time  be  secured ;  but  when 
so  purchased,  it  should  be  dons  at  the  establish- 
ments of  reliable  men,  rather  than  from  travel- 
ing agents,  who  can  commit  the  most  stupen- 
dous frauds,  and  as  some  writer  lias  stated,  upon 
parties  who  are  entirely  innocent. 

The  prospect  of  failure,  somewhat,  in  the 
ajiple  crop,  should  induce  every  fanner  to  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  his  fields  to  orchard  culture 
which,  witli  the  present  demand  and  goo<l  prices, 
would  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  remunerative 
iTop,  more  so,  in  considering  the  original  outlay 
and  labor  exjiended,  tlian  most  other  farming 
operations. 

And  again,  the  demand  for  good  cider  vinegar 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  such,  that  a 
consideralde  portion  of  the  jxwrer  vaiieties  will 
lie  worked  up  for  that  purpose,  thereby  incre^is- 
ing  the  value  of  the  better  varieties — and  the 
only  way  to  secure  these  is  from  young  trees 
which  prtnluce  much  larger  and  fairer  fruit  than 
old  trees — and  by  ohi  trei^  is  meant  those  tli.il 
liave  passed  their  prime  and  begin  to  show  signs 

of  decay.  W.  U.  Y. 

^^fc-  •  -^ 

ir?"  Never  speak  Ixiastingly  of  your  business  ; 
keep  your  own  counsel  about  tlie  management 
of  your  afiairs. 


BENEFITS  OF  DEEP  PLOUOHING. 

When  I  speak  of  •'  deep  ploughing,"  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  great  object  in  view,  is, 
to  obtain  a  greater  depth  of  soil — that  is,  of 
eartli  mixed  with  humus  and  other  vegetable 
and  aniniiU  matter,  all  well  pulverised.  The 
depth  should  be  increased  gradually,  and  the 
manure  increased  at  least  in  proportion.  If 
necessary,  let  the  breadth  of  land  in  tillage  be 
diminished  with  the  increase  of  the  depth,  while 
the  manure  remains  the  same.  It  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  undertake  to  cultivate  more  land  than 
can  be  well  manured,  and  have  the  requisite 
labor  timely  bestowed  upon  the  crop. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  must 
be  regarded.  Much  depends  on  it.  Professor 
Wells,  several  years  ago,  analyzed  some  speci- 
mens of  soils  taken  from  a  sterile  district  in 
Connecticut,  and  from  the  fertile  reigon  of  the 
Miami  Valley,  in  Ohio,  and  he  found,  to  his 
surprise,  that  their  constituent  elements  were 
identically  the  same,  the  diflference  in  productive- 
ness depending  on  the  meclianical  condition  of 
these  elements  in  tlie  soil ; — the  one  soil  being 
hard  and  coarse ;  the  other,  mellow,  and  finely 
disintegrated.     •  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  into  the  mode  in 
which  plants  develope  and  increase.  When  a 
seed  of  any  kind,  which  is  principally  composed 
of  starch  and  gluten,  is  placed  in  circumstances 
favorable  to  germination,  as  in  warm,  moist 
earth,  the  starch  which  is  insoluble,  is,  by  a 
moat  interesting  and  mysterious  natural  fer- 
mentation, converted  into  a  kind  of  sugar, 
wiiicli  is  soluble,  and  thus  adapted  to  the  sup- 
jiort  of  the  genn,  or  embryo  plant.  The  lai-ger 
and  riiier  the  giain,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  starch  it  contains,  and  the  more 
saccharine  matter  it  will  be  able  to  supply  to 
the  young  plant,  and  consequently  the  more 
vigorous  w  ill  be  its  growth.  Grain,  when  fully 
ripe,  contains  more  starch  than  that  gathered 
earlier,  and  is  hence  better  for  seed. 

Microscopic  obsenations  prove  tliat  the  germ 
in  every  seed  is  a  single  cell,  of  conceivably 
small  dimensions,  endowed  with  that  inscruta- 
ble power  termed  the  vital  principle.  In  the 
process  of  gemiination,  a  fluid  matter  is  pre- 
I>ared  in  this  cell  by  the  agency  of  the  vital 
principle,  which  oozes  through  its  sides,  and 
fonns  another  cell.  Each  additional  cell  per- 
fonns  a  corresponding  part  in  the  wonderful 
process,  and  thus,  from  these  multiplied,  diminu- 
tive, and  singly  imperceptilile  cells,  the  plant 
or  tree  is  developed  in  accordance  with  the  type 
of  the  species. 

In  all  this  operation,  it  must  be  obsen-ed,  that 
which  nourislics  tl%  plant,  and  causes  its  devel- 
opment, must  be  fluid,  in  order  to  admit  of 
movement.  Opportunity,  too,  must  be  aflTorded 
to  each  new  cell,  for  its  surface  to  harden,  partial- 
ly. If  tlie  ground  is  too  wet,  tlie  coats  of  tlie  cell 
will  not  harden ;  if  too  dry,  tliese  coats  become 
so  Iiard  as  to  be  impervious  to  tlie  contained 
fluid  matter  on  which  development  de|iends,  and 
in  both  feses,  growth  is  impeded,  or  it  entirely 
ceases.  W^e  can  lience  see  why  trees  or  shrubs, 
recently  transplanted,  should  not  lie  too  frequent- 
ly, or  too  abundantly  watered. 

Now,  wlien  there  is  a  depth  of  soil,  tlie  water, 
in  a  wet  time,  settles  below  the  rootlets,  or 
sixmgioles  at  their  extremities,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  tlie  growth ;  and  this  water,  thus 
held  in  a  substratum  reservoir,  rises  in  a  dry  time, 
to  supply  the  necessary  moisture  in  the  form- 
ing cells;  so  that  the  conditions  favorable  to 
growth,  will  be  continued  longer  in  a  deep  soil, 
in  either  extreme  of  wet  or  dry.  The  distance 
to  which  roots  extend,  even  in  grasses  and 
plants,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. From  tlie  edge  of  a  limestone  quarry, 
on  the  farm  of  Judge  Longstueth,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  a  bank  of 
eartli  fell,  leaving  exposed  a  clover  roof,  which 
the  J  ;dge  and  my  friend  Dr.  Noble,  of  Pliila- 


delphia,  measured.  It  was  over  six  feet  in 
length,  and  descended  fifty  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  late  John  S.  Skinner,  whose  name  can 
never  be  pronounced  by  any  one  interested  in 
agriculture  without  feelings  of  grateful  remem- 
brance for  his  early,  zealous,  and  long  continued 
labors  to  advance  its  interest,  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  that  he  and 
two  of  his  fiiends  measured  the  lengths  of  tlie 
different  roots  of  one  hill  of  corn,  and  found 
the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  roots,  large 
and  small  taken  together,  was  over  8,000 feet,  or 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  roots  are  all  formed 
from  a  primitive  single  cell  by  the  continued 
addition  of  those  diminutive  cells,  previously  al- 
luded to,  and  grow  in  the  short  space  of  a  little 
over  three  montlis,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  wonderful  workings  of  nature,  and 
see  the  necessity  of  deep  ploughing,  and  a  large 
supply  of  food  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  secure  a 
large  yield  of  corn. 

Dr.  Lee,  in  the  T'ateiit  Oni(-"e  Reimrt  for 


IS.'iO-Sl,  states,  that  in  Kentucky  in  18.'jO,  on 
nine  fields  of  ten  acres  each,  making  00  acres  in 
all,  were  raised  10,960  bushels,  being  an  average 
of  121  bushels  per  acre!  The  average  of  two 
fields  was  180  bushels  per  acre,  each ! 

Compare  this  with  the  yields  of  our  best 
fields,  remembering  that  this  great  yield  results, 
not  from  sui>erior  climate,  but  from  richer  soil 
and  deeper  culture.  Were  our  soils  made  richer, 
and  worked  lietter  and  deeper,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  producing  as  much. 

I  was  highly  pleaseil  w  itli  the  remark  of  an 
intelligent  Maryland  gentleman,  some  yeai's  ago, 
to  one  who  was  lamenting  over  the  magnitude 
of  the  State  debt.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  there  is 
wealth  enough  in  the  two  inches  of  the  soil 
below  seven,  to  pay  it  all."  Have  the  soil  made 
two  Indies  deeper  than  it  is  at  present,  and  well 
pulverised  and  tilled,  an<l  the  additiomU  yield 
will  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  give  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt  in  a 
comparatively  few  years. — Benj.  IIallowell, 
in  Maryland  Farnwr. 


T  Y  S  O  3V  . 


Pear.  —  Tyson.  Size  medium,  conlc-pyri- 
fonn,  sometimes  approaching  obovate ;  bright 
yellow,  with  a  redish  brown  softly  shaded  cheek, 
often  some  russet;  stalk  an'Jtichand  a  fourth 
long,  inserted  into  a  fleshy  prominence  abruptly 
contracted  from  the  rounded  neck ;  basin  very 


sliallow,  even;  flesh  of  fine  texture,  buttery, 
very  melting,  juicy  ;  flavor  nearly  sweet,  aroma- 
tic, slightly  perfumed,  excellent.  Kijieiis  the 
last  two  weeks  of  summer.  Slioots  quite  dark 
brown,  erect,  vigorous.  Tlie  tree  does  not  come 
soon  into  lieating. 


SMOOTHER  vs.   FARM  ROLLER. 


An  Idea  was  suggested  to  me,  by  seeing  tlie 
smooth  and  com|)act  surface  of  the  fields,  after 
a  st«)ne-boat  had  i>assed  along,  in  order  to  the 
removal  of  stones,  etc.,  which  would  s|ioil  the 
smoothness  which  a  mowing  field  should  have. 
So  I  took  two  or  three  planks  (hard  w(khI)  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  with  pieces  of  il-by-4 
joist,  put  on  cross-wise,  whose  forward  ends 
came  a  foot  or  more  over  the  front  side,  to  put 
clevises  for  liauling  tlie  thing  by.  I  piiine<l  it 
togetlier.  Wlien  it  was  ready  for  use,  as  I 
thought,  after  having  chainiR'KHl  the  under  side 
front,  so  it  would  not  clog  in  front,  1  startc«l  the 
thing,  (smoother  I  call  it,)  but  I  fouml  it  a  little 
too  long,  (11  feet),  so  that  I  made  it  nine  feel, 


and  found  it  inucli  better  than  any  roller  that  I 
had  ever  st?en — as  it  crushes  lunqis,  and  levels 
anil  smoothes  the  ground  better  (in  my  opinion) 
than  any  roller  could  do  it. 

We  extract  the  above  from  the  Western  Fann- 
er. The  implement  spoken  of  has  long  lieen  in 
common  use  in  the  Neck,  below  Philadelphia, 
so  famous  for  its  vegetalile  market  gardens.  No 
substitute,  at  all  to  lie  compared  with  it,  for 
making  a  smooth  and  jieifectly  mellow  surface, 
has  yet  lieen  found.  It  is  considered  indisiien- 
sable  there.  It  of  course  should  not  be  used 
wlien  the  ground  is  wet.  Tlie  roller  has  ita 
uses— but  for  breaking  lumjis  and  as  a  pulver- 


izer, is  not  to  lie  compared  with  the  smoother. 
Any  pei-son  who  can  drive  a  nail  can  make  one. 
Its  draf/f/iny  motion,  after  tlie  ground  is  plough- 
ed and  harrowed,  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  "  good  tillage,  which  is  manure." 
" ■  •  ■  —  —  .  . 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel. 

We  have  several  seasons  grown  this  variety 
of  beet  for  sttick,  and  our  experience  with  it  is 
the  same  Jis  has  frequently  lieen  expressed  by 
correspondents  of  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  that 
it  is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
root  for  field  culture.  Boot  culture  will  have 
more  attention  devoted  to  it  in  this  section,  the 
present  season,  than  ever  before.  It  is  au  im- 
portant element  of  high  farmhig,  and  indeed, 
in  connection  with  soiling,  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times.  As  20  to  30  (or  more)  tons  of 
roots  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  and  as  stock  of 
all  kinds — horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine — are  very 
fond  of  them  in  the  winter  season,  and  they 
thrive  on  them,  the  profit  of  growing  a  crop 
which  produces  so  largely,  is  most  obvious. 

The  long  red  Mangel  Wurzel,  tlie  root  usually 
grown  in  England  and  on  tlie  Continent,  is  ob- 
jectionable here,  on  account  of  growing  so  mudi 
out  of  the  ground,  and  ex|iosing  so  large  a  sur- 
face to  our  dry  and  hot  suiumers,  by  which 
growth  is  checked. 

The  Yellow  Cilobe  mangel  wurzel  is  not  liable 
to  this  objection.  It  can  be  ubtained  at  our  seed 
sUires  for  75  cents  jier  pound. 

Birr,  in  his  "  Veyetahles  of  America,"  says 
of  this  variety : 

"  Tills  is  a  globular-formed  beet,  measuring 
about  ten  indies  in  diameter,  and  weighing  teu 
or  twelve  ixiunds ;  about  one  half  of  the  root 
growing  alHive  ground.  Skin  yellow,  where  It 
is  covered  by  tlie  soil;  and  yellowish-brown 
above  tlie  surface,  wlierc  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  Flesh  white,  zoned  or  marked  with  yellow, 
dose-grained  and  sugary.  Leaves  not  large  or 
numerous,  rather  ei«ct,  grcon;  Uie  stem  and 
ribs  pidcr,  and  sometimes  yellowish. 

"  Tlie  Yellow  Globe  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  varieties;  and,  though  not 
atlapted  to  table  use,  is  {larticularly  excellent  for 
sto«'k  of  all  descriptions, as  the  roots  are  not  only 
rem  irkaljly  sugary,  but  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  albumen.  It  retains  its  soundness 
and  freshness  till  the  season  has  far  advanced, 
does  not  sprout  so  early  in  spring  as  many 
others,  and  is  aspecially  adapted  for  cultivation 
in  hard  sludlow  soil. 

"  Tlie  yield  varies  from  thirty  to  forty  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  soil,  season,  and  culture ; 
although  the  crops  are  recorded  of  fifty  tons 
and  upwards. 

"  Sow  from  tlie  last  of  April  to  tlie  last  of  May ; 
but  early  sowings  succeed  best.  If  sown  in 
drills,  tliey  sliould  be  made  twenty  indies  apart, 
and  tlie  plauts  should  be  thinned  to  ten  inches 
apart  in  tlie  drills;  if  sown  on  ridges,  sow  in 
double  rows,  making  tlie  ridges  tlirec  feet  and  a 
half,  and  the  rows  sixteen  Indies  apart.  On 
account  of  its  gk>bular  fonn,  tlie  crop  can  be 
harvested  with  great  facility  by  tlie  use  ot  a 
common  plow." 

-  -  — ^^  •    m ■  — 

EVAPORATION   FROM  FOLLAOB. 

Von  Pettenkofer  has  experimented  with 
an  'oak  tree  during  one  season  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  evaporatkin  from  its  foliage.  The 
numlM'r  of  leaves  on  tlie  tree  was  estimated  at 
Tiilj-^Jfa.  Tlie  rate  of  evaporation  was  found  to 
increase  from  May  to  July,  and  tlie  total  amount 
of  evaporation  was  found  to  be  eight  and  a  half 
times  nvire  than  that  of  the  rain-fall.  The  ex- 
cess must  be  drawn  up  by  the  roots  fh)m  a  great 
dejith,  and  thus  trees  prevent  the  gradual  drying 
of  a  climate  by  i-pstoring  to  tlie  air  the  moisture 
which  would  otlM-rwise  be  carried  oflT  by  drain- 
age. Tliis  experiment  clearly  shows  how  dimac- 
tir  changes  have  lieen  produced  by  planting 
trees. 
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High  Farming  and  High  TV  ages. 

TiiK  large  number  of  the  best  farms  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  advertised  for  sale  in  tlie  pub- 
lic papers,  evidence  that  causes  are  at  work, 
hascning  the  profits  of  the  farming  l)usiiiess. 
Admitting;  that  Americans  as  a  iK^opIo  have  very 
few  local  attachments,  and  are  ready  to  migrate 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  at  the  recjuirements  of 
business,  perhaps  easier  tlian  any  people  under 
the  sun,  still  this  general  cutting  lofise  from  old 
hon)estead8  and  associations,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate "something  rotten  in  tlie  state  of  Den- 
mark," or  of  iigrioulture. 

Farming  in  this  section  will  have  to  change 
its  character,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  In 
ciro(nnstanctis  and  in  markets.  To  meet  in- 
crease*!  taxes  and  exjienses,  and  larger  assessed 
values  on  real  estate,  farm  profits  must  be  in- 
creased by  either  hiyher  fanning  or  lower 
wayea.  By  adopting  the  soiling  system,  at  least 
two  and  a-half  times  the  amount  of  stock  can 
be  kept  on  the  same  amount  of  land,  and  we 
think  the  money  wages  of  labor  can  be  to  some 
extent  reduced  materially,  with  r/ain  to  the 
laborer,  and  involving  ho  Iohh  which  may  be 
felt  to  the  employer.  When  in  England  some 
years  ago,  we  Iieard  a  good  deal  and  saw  more 
of  what  was  known  tliere  as  tlie  "  Allotment" 
system.  Tlie  owner  of  a  farm  or  estate,  be- 
sides a  certain  amount  of  money  wages  to  his 
hands,  allowed  tliem  also  a  small  piece  ol  land, 
say  quarter  to  half  an  acre,  surrounding  his 
tenant  liouses.  Tl»e  produce  from  this  latch 
was  tijeir  own.  It  always  illustrated  high  farm- 
ing on  a  small  scale.  Tlie  lalxtring  man  soon 
foimd  that  a  g(x>d  deal  of  stiifT  for  tlie  support 
of  his  family  could  I*  got  from  (his  latch.  lie 
worked  hi  it  between  times,  getting  up  an  liour 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  working  in  it  after 
hia  regular  work  was  done  in  the  evening.  His 
wife  and  children  often  did  the  most  of  tlie  lalior. 
Tlie  droppings  from  the  road  were  can^fully 
collected  by  them.  Tliere  T.ere  larger  cablmges 
and  beets  and  parsnips,  more  potatoes  and  bar- 
ley and  wheat  and  oats  and  grass,  in  proportion, 
obtained  from  these  allotments  than  were  ever 
dreamed  of  from  the  larger  estates.  Tliey  were 
in  fact  small  model  farms.  The  surplus  was 
sold,  bringing  some  pin-money  for  the  wife 
and  children.  The  littk'  piece  of  land  supplied 
tlie  great  lever  to  human  efli)rt — a  motive — and 
the  man  and  his  family  worked  with  a  will.  It 
was  not  all  mere  dnulgery.  Vines  and  fl<»wer8 
often  ornamented  the  cottage  home;  local  at- 
tachments were  created,  and  tlie  machine  moved 
all  tlie  better  and  more  pleasantly  for  being  thus 
greased.  While  the  laborer  enjoyed  thriving, 
tlie  landlord  was  also  pleased  to  see  him  do  so. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  tliat  something  of  the  same 
system  may  be  introduced  liere,  making  our 
farm  hands  more  contented  and  pronperoun, 
with  the  same  or  even  less  wages  than  tliey  now 
receive.  If  owing  to  tlie  lower  price  of  many 
artides  of  produce,  a  farmer  can  but  illy  afford 
to  keep  up  tlie  price  of  wages,  lie  may  afford  to 
fix  bis  laborer  In  a  tenant-house,  and  give  him 
a  small  allotment  or  a  very  large  garden.  The 
appropriation,  say  of  quarter  to  half  an  acre  of 
land  around  the  tenant-liouse,  giving  the  laborer 
the  means  of  keeping  a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs, 
raising  potatoes,  some  small  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, for  tlieir  own  use  and  to  sell,  would  not  be 
missed  by  the  owner  of  land,  while  it  might  be 
worth  $100  per  annum,  or  more,  to  the  laborer. 
It  may  be  said,  this  will  take  time  off  from  his 
regular  work.  This  may  or  may  not  be  tlie 
case;  it  will  depend  on  circumstances.  We 
know  laboring  famili#>s  wliere  the  wife  and  cliil- 
dreu  could  do  tlie  most  of  it,  after  things  were 
planted,  with  perhaps  half  a  day's  assistance  at 
the  start  of  tlie  season.  Where  tliey  could  not, 
lea»  of  tlie  allotment  must  be  under  cultivation 
and  more  in  grass  for  tlie  cow  and  pig. 

Labor  now  is  uiioerUin— seldom  sUying  long 
on  one  farm,  and  always  ready  to  kiavy  for  a 


dollar  more  jk-t  mouth.  Such  a  system  as  we 
speak  of  wouM  attract  marrietl  men,  who  would 
want  to  leniain,  ami  would  work  all  the  Ixitter 
for  having  pleasant  homes  and  a  chance  for 
getting  ahead. 

^^^•-«^ 

P'or  the  PrHctlcal  Farmer. 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Their  Advantages. 


It  will  probably  be  conceded,  that  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  lies  at  the  fouiidution  of,  not  only 
all  other  interests,  but  of  Stati^  and  National 
prosperity.  This  being  admitt<Ml,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  every  cflbrt  should  be  put  forth, 
especially  by  the  farming  comnuuiity,  to  make 
proper  advancement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  and  among 
them  Farmei-s'  C'lulw  stand  pre-eminent.  There 
is  pi'obably  aH'orded  thereby  a  lietter  means  for 
the  interchange  of  views  than  in  any  other  way, 
and  as  the  skill  in  the  performance  of  any  occu- 
pation depends  uiion  tlic  acqiiaintanc-e  of  the 
operator  of  the  bnsiu(»s  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
it  follows  that  the  more  knowledge  the  farmer 
possesses  of  agricultural  pursuits,  tlie  greater  his 
success,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  prosjierity 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resides.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  life  of  any  one  man 
would  be  of  suflicient  length  to  det*.-imine  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  many  questions  daily 
arising  in  the  performance  of  h  s  lalnw-s,  nor  is 
any  man  exiiected  to  obtain  even  a  small  share 
of  his  information  from  agricultural  paiiers, 
however  valuable  they  may  lie.  How  then  is 
this  information  to  be  obtained  ? 

By  means  of  the  farmers'  club,  in  which  is 
concentrated  the  united  exjiericnces  of  a  wliole 
community. 

The  establishment  of  these  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  if  a  few  determined  men  initiate 
tlie  movement.  Let  ten  or  twelve  or  more,  or 
even  less,  meet  at  some  suitable  place,  and  orga- 
nize a  club,  and  adopt  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws. But  in  all  c-as«?s  let  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  be  the  simpfcst  jiossilile— since  tlie  less 
machinery  there  is  to  operate,  the  less  liable  to 
get  out  of  order. 

A  president  to  preside  and  liave  charge  of 
these  meetings,  and  a  secretary  to  keep  a  rc^cord 
of  the  proceedings,  are  all  tlie  officers  that  would 
be  alisohitely  necessary ;  but  it  would  proitably 
expedite  business  to  have  a  Vioard  of  directors, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  individuals,  to  present 
sub^M-ts  for  the  consideration  of  the  meetings. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  liave  some  rapid 
writer  to  take  notes  of  tlie  most  important 
points  of  the  disnission,  for  imblication  in  some 
local  or  agricultural  paper,  as  is  at  present  prac- 
tised in  some  of  tlie  NortlRMii  States.  The  pre- 
liminaries having  all  been  arranged,  it  only  re- 
mains to  commenct!  active  hostilities; — let  some 
one  of  the  many  subjects  of  interest  to  agricul- 
tural men  be  pre|Mire<l  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  and  some  member  who  is  known 
to  have  given  some  special  attention  to  tlie  sub- 
ject, be  (ksignated  to  intro<luce  it  by  a  slw-rt 
written  essay  or  extem|w»raneous  remarks— this 
to  be  followe«l  by  general  remarks,  discussion, 
questions  and  answers,  or  any  otlier  profitable 
manner.  And  lierein  consists  the  value  of  tliese 
meetings,  that  they  are,  so  to  speak,  an  inter- 
change of  experiences— so  that  each  memlier 
has  tlie  advantage  of  tlie  |ii-actice  of  every  otlier 
member,  and  whatever  a«lvantage8  or  disadvan- 
tages he  hiis  ex|ieriencod,  are  the  right  of  all  the  I 
others,  not  by  discovery,  but  by  voluntary  re- 
ception. If,  therefore,  the  facts  are  as  above 
recited,  every  community  should  at  once  oi-ga- 
nize,  and  work  with  a  w  ill,  to  the  end  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  tliis  pursuit,  that  occupies 
the  time  and  attention  of  so  large  a  proiif)rtion 
of  the  jieople  of  o«ir  common  country. 

w.  n.  Y. 

(.oltuntila,  Conn.,  Marrti  M,  1871. 

^  •  .^ 

07" Be  civil  and  obliging  to  all;  It  costs 
nothing,  and  is  worth  much. 


THE  MANURB  QUESTION. 

The  subject  of  fertilizers  is  one  of  the  most 
imjiortaut  that  can  possibly  engage  the  attention 
of  cultivators  of  the  ground,  whether  on  a  small 
or  a  large  scale.  From  various  quarters  com- 
plaints come  to  us  of  the  difliculty  of  procuring 
the  manures  wanted  in  gardens.  This  defi- 
ciency is  especially  felt  by  those  living  in  locali- 
ties where  the  love  of  gardening  has  extended 
so  as  to  create  a  demand  for  manures,  which 
was  formerly  supplied  by  such  as  could  be 
bought  of  peisons  who  kept  horses  or  cows,  but 
had  no  gardens  of  their  own.  This  source  is 
now  qiute  insufficient,  and  is  every  year  grow- 
ing more  so.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  wood 
was  the  only  fuel  used  in  New  England,  and 
w'(X)d  ashes — uideached  or  leached,  in  either 
case,  but  especially  the  former,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fertilizers — were  easily  obtained.  To- 
day, in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns  coal  is  used 
much  more  generally  than  wood,  and  every 
year  diminishes  the  number  of  wood  burners, 
even  far  into  the  interior  of  New  England. 

But  what  has  liecome  of  all  the  manure  that 
has  lieen  applied  to  the  ground  since  men  began 
to  dig  it  and  <lung  it  ?  The  greater  part  of  it — of 
such,  at  least,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  crops 
which  it  was  designed  to  enrich — has  been  con- 
sumed by  men  and  animals ;  a  part  of  it  has 
entered  into  the  substance  of  their  botlies,  a 
large  jiart  has  been  excreted  fiom  their  bodies, 
passing  into  the  air  in  a  gaseous  form,  to  be 
washed  down  on  to  the  earth  by  the  rain, — 
some  of  it  where  it  was  wanted,  and  some 
where  it  was  not.  Another  large  portion  has 
been  dis|i«)sed  of  in  the  fonn  of  solid  excrement, 
and  of  this  a  considerable  part  has  been  returned 
to  the  land ;  and,  in  cities  especially,  another 
liart  has  found  its  way  to  the  ocean,  where,  after 
liaving  created  a  nuisance  in  the  docks,  it  may 
serve  for  tlie  fcxid  of  marine  plants,-^and  tliese 
may  nourish  fishes,  which,  in  their  turn,  may 
become  food  for  man.  Of  tlie  potash,  which 
in  the  form  of  firewood  has  been  taken  from 
tlie  groiuid,  a  great  part  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  most  of  this  has  found 
its  way  either  into  tlie  cesspool,  to  be  from  time 
to  time  rettu-ned  to  the  land,  or  into  the  all-re- 
ceiving ocean. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  necessity  of  producing  the 
utmost  possible  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
from  tlie  land,  and  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
which  is  continually  demanding  more  highly- 
cultivated  products,  the  demand  for  fertilizers 
may  be  expecte«l  to  increase. 

We  have  briefly  traced  the  disposition  made  of 
the  refuse  of  the  products  of  the  ground  ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  goes 
where  every  |iarticle  of  it  ought  to  go,  viz.,  back 
to  the  land  from  which  it  was  taken.  And  we 
liave  done  this  for  tlie  purpose  of  impressing  on 
the  minils  of  our  readers  the  duty  of  sacredly 
returning  to  tlie  earth  all  tlie  refuse  of  their 
liouses  and  grounds,  as  well  as  of  their  stables 
and  bams.  If  this  were  done,  tliere  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  alsorption  by  the  soil  of  plant- 
food  from  the  air,  the  land  would  continually 
increase  in  fertilify,  instead  of  decreasing.  As 
one  means  of  economizing  valuable  fertilizers, 
tlie  earth-closet,  which  is  but  the  application  of 
a  principle  known  as  long  ago  as  the  tune  of 
Moses,  is  an  immense  improvement  over  tlie 
plan  of  w.xshing  them  into  streams  and  docks, 
which  does  but  remove  a  nuisance  one  step  from 
us,  to  l)e  encountered  again  at  the  next. 

Besides  the  carefid  husbanding  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  refuse  matter,  the  judicious  use 
of  phosphates  and  other  mineral  manures,  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  want  of  barn  and 
stalile  manure.  On  this  point  we  would  refer 
to  an  address  delivered  at  the  Farmers'  Meeting, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SUUe  Board  of  Agri- 
cultiiie,  at  Franiingham,  Massachusetts,  by  Dr. 
JAMK8  11.  NitiiuLs,  who,  In  tlie  last  seven 


years,  has  entirely  renovated  a  worn-out  farm  in 
Haverhill  by  the  use  of  phosphates,  ashes,  fish 
pomace,  guano,  potash,  lime,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  salts.  To  ob- 
viate one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  w  ay 
of  using  these  substances,  viz.,  their  adultera- 
tion,— even  wood  ashes  having  been  mixed  w  ith 
fifty  per  cent,  of  coal  ashes, — Dr.  Nichols  re- 
commends that  farmers  should  associate  them- 
selves together  as  fanners  of  England  do,  and 
manufacture  their  own  fertilizers.  At  any  rale, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  too  much  care  in  purchas- 
ing, to  avoid  buying  an  article  worth  only  half 
what  is  asked  for  it,  if  indeed  not  absolutely 
worthless. 

Another  suggestion  that  we  would  make  is, 
that  when  guano,  or  any  other  fertilizer  that  has 
been  used  with  good  effect,  ceases  to  be  benefi- 
cial, it  should  not  lead  to  the  condemnation  of 
all  specific  manures,  but  should  be  taken  as  the 
indication  that  some  change  is  necessary,  and 
the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
soil  should  be  studied,  to  determine  what  other 
substance  or  combination  will  be  most  effective. 
A  rotation  of  manure  is  as  beneficial  as  a  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Even  stable  manure  becomes 
partly  or  wholly  ineffectual  when  used  as  the 
sole  fertilizer  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  great 
gain  has  been  experienced  by  making  a  change 
no  greater  than  that  from  horse  to  cow  manure. 

The  points  which  we  have  touched  on  might 
be  elaborated,  had  we  space,  to  ten  times  the 
extent ;  but  our  main  object  has  been  to  impress 
all  with  tlie  necessity  of  avoiding  all  waste  of 
fertilizing  material,  aud  of  utilizing  every  sub- 
stance that  can  take  the  place  of  the  manures 
which  were  once  so  ample,  but  are  now  more 
and  more  insufiicieiit ;  and  we  end  as  we  began, 
that  the  subject  is  of  the  higliest  importance, 
not  only  to  tlie  cultivator  of  the  ground,  but  to 
every  one  who  eats  food  or  wears  clothing,  not 
for  merely  the  food  of  animals  and  men,  but 
every  fibre  of  clothing  comes  more  or  less  direct- 
ly from  the  ground. — Tilton'a  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture. 

' ■  •  ■  

UTILIZATION  OF  COTTON  SEED. 


Various  movements  have  been  made  of 
late  years  looking  toward  tlie  utilization  of 
cotton  seed,  usually  considered  a  burden  to  tlic 
cotton-planter,  and  in  getting  rid  of  which  great 
ingenuity  has  been  expended.  Among  tlie  more 
recent  propositions  of  tlie  kind,  that  of  the 
employment  of  tlie  adhering  cotton,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  woody  material,  in  tlie  manufacture 
of  paiier,  has  been  brought  forward,  and  a 
calculation  presented  as  to  tlie  number  of  tons 
of  paper  stock  that  could  thus  be  introduced 
into  the  market.  Lately,  large  establishments 
have  been  starte<I  in  theSouth  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  oil  from  tlie  seed,  tlie  refuse  being 
converted  into  oil-cake  for  fattening  cattle.— 
The  crude  oil  brings  in  New  York  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  oil-cake 
commands  nearly  the  price  of  corn,  being  said 
to  equal  it  in  its  fattening  qualities.  Shipments 
of  tlie  8ee<ls  have  been  made  recently  in  great 
quantity  to  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  one 
vessel  taking  over  ten  thousand  sacks  of  the 
seeds,  and  about  one  thousand  sacks  of  oil-cake ; 
and  it  is  expected  tliat  these  shipments  will  be 
followed  up  on  a  large  scale.  As  over  two 
million  tons  of  cotton  seed  are  every  year  pro- 
duced in  the  South,  we  may  well  imagine  how 
important  it  w  ill  be  to  our  country  should  the 
whole  of  tills  now  uearly  waste  substance  be 
utilized  in  some  form. 

The  comparative  value  of  winter  refined  cot- 
ton seed  oil,  and  of  olive  oil  may  be  gathered 
from  tlie  fact  that  at  tlie  latest  dates  tlie  fonner 
is  quoted  in  the  New  York  price  cuireut  at  72 
cents  per  gallon,  while  the  latter  with  duty  off 
brings  only  $1  in  goV\.—Ayricultural  lieport. 

—      —  ^     ♦     ■  

IX^The  manufacturing  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land is  becoming  a  thing  of  tlie  past. 


-A.    SUBUI£BA.]V    Il£:SIDC:]VO£:. 


[From  Sloax's  «  Architectural  Review  and  Builders'  Journal."] 


MA881VB  effect,  with  strength  of  light  aud 
depth  of  shade,  are  the  evident  characteristics  of 
this  illustration  of  a  class  of  rva  in  urbe  resi- 
dences, which  so  generally  spring  up  around 
our  cities  to  adorn  their  outskirts.  The  semi- 
circular headed  opes  have  here  a  peculiar  signi- 
ficance in  connectkm  with  the  crowning  feature, 
the  truncated  roof.  The  wlioIe  mass  apjiears  to 
be  in  unison  with  its  parts,  and  all  convey  the 
idea  of  strength  and  repose.  The  plan  is  well 
cilciilatetl  for  a  most  comfortable  dwelling,  giv- 
ing unlimited  advantages  of  view  from  tlie  win- 
dows, as  well  as  securing  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  ventilation.  The  heating  is  econo- 
niized  by  the  chimnies  being  placed  invariably 
in  the  interior,  ratlier  than  the  exterior  walls ; 
thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  beat,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  securing  a  perfect  draught.  We  liave  be- 
fore called  attention  to  the  subject  of  misplacing 
chimnies,  and  yet  feel  it  incumbent  to  urge  on 
our  friends  the  necessity  of  avoiding  tlie  too 
common  practice  of  setting  flues  in  the  outside 
walls  of  a  bouse.  It  cannot  but  be  evident  to 
every  mind  that  the  c  Jd,  or  at  least  cookr,  out- 
side wall  must  prove  a  damper  on  tlie  ascent  of 
the  smoke  in  tlie  flue,  and  hinder  its  easy  escajie ; 
in  fact  pressing  it  back  by  ito  own  condensed 
weight  into  the  room  from  which  it  emerged. 

This  house  was  built,  and  gave  all  tlie  satis- 
faction which  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie 
plan  of  it  isasfolkiws: 


A,  Vestibule  and  staircase.  B,  Drawing- 
room  :  a  handsome  apartment,  lighted  with  win- 
dows on  three  sides,  the  centre  one  being  a  deep 
bay  window.  C,  liibrary,  to  which  access  may 
be  had  directly  from  the  drawing-room,  or  from 
the  hall-way.  D,  the  Dining-rfxim,  lighted  by 
windows  on  two  sides,  and  entered  from  the 
hall-way.  E.  the  Pantry,  connected  w  ith  both 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  F,  Back  stairs.  G, 
Kitchen,  separated  from  the  hall  by  the  passage 
in  front  of  back  stairs,  which  likewise  leads  to 
the  dining-room.  The  door  in  tlie  hall-way 
being  shut,  effectually  ctits  off  this  passage,  and 
all  communication  between  the  executive  and 
reception  parts  of  tlie  house.  H,  the  Washing- 
room,  convenient  in  all  respects,  and  well  light- 
ed. I,  I,  Front  and  rear  Verandas.  Tliese 
might,  with  advantage,  be  connected. 

Built  with  sandstone,  or  any  of  the  light- 
brown  fi«estones,  this  suburban  residence,  with 
its  ornamental  slate  truncated  nxif,  would  make 
a  most  desirable  retirement  for  tlie  successful 
mercliant  or  banker.  Surrounded  by  tastefully 
laid  out  and  well  kept  grounds,  it  would  be  a 
desirable  feature  in  the  suburbs  of  any  city. 


'fO^Aric 


(H^Be  not  dlvefte<l  from  your  duty  by  any 
Idle  reflections  the  world  may  make  upon  you ; 
tlM'ir  censures  are  not  in  your  itower,  and  con- 
sequently should  not  be  any  part  of  your  con- 
cern. 


\A 


I 


Advice  to  Those  about  to  Build. 


Amonost  those  wlio  wish  to  invest  money  in 
building,  tliere  exists  a  very  general  desire  to 
liave  all  their  wants  supplied  for  the  sum  of 
money  they  are  almut  to  expend,  wliether  this 
sum  be  in  reality  quite  ade«piate  to  the  task  or 
»ot.  And  no  matter  liow  far  slK)rt  it  may  fall 
of  the  necessary  amount,  tlie  possessor  of  It 
canna  be  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  any 
iwrt  of  his  requirements.  For  Instance,  lie 
wants  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of  ground  and 


^o  have  a  certain  number  of  rooms,  and  reqiiii-es ' 
a  wide  hall  and  commodious  staircase,  an  ample 
supply  of  wardrobes,  closets,  etc.     But,  when 
the  question  of  cost  comes  up  ne  is  tauen  aback 
by  the,  to  him,  astounding  estimate  set  upon 
such  trifling  wants.     He  flies  from  builder  to  • 
builder,  asking  a  "  bid  "  from  each ;  and  at  last  1 
meets  some  sharper  who  comes  within  his  limit ' 
and  yet  undertakes  to  supply  all  his  wants. —  I 
Now,  our  advice   is,  to  be   very   cautious  of 
builders  who  under-cut  tlieir  fellow  craftsmen 
to  a  remai  kable  clegiw  ;  for,  as  the  cost  of  ma- 


terials and  labor  aie  the  same  to  all.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  intention  of  the  man  of  the  "  reason- 
able "  estimate  is  to  curtail  some  how  or  some- 
where in  order  to  make  any  profit  off  of  tlie  job. 
In  this  matter  of  curtailment  rests  tlie  secret  of 
the  "kiw  offer,"  and  a  sorry  secret  it  will  prove 
for  him  who  lays  himself  open  to  such  imiKisture, 
merely  through  the  hope  of  saving  tlie  difference 
between  it  and  the  honest,  praclic-al  estimate. — 
Tliere  is  nothing  easier  than  to  blindfold  a  pro- 
prietor in  tlie  matter  of  construction.  Tliere 
are  so  many  things  which  can  be  slighti'd,  that 


are  out  of  sight  and  cannot  be  easily  detected,  if 
tlie  workmen  will  only  prove  faithful  to  tbeir 
•'  boss."  Widls  aud  floors  may  thus  be  seriously 
weakened,  whilst  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  rooms  are  adiiered  to  very  consdentkiusly. 
No,  if  you  cannot  have  your  full  plan  properly 
carried  into  effect  for  tlie  sum  at  command,  better 
curtail  the  plan,  or  postpone  its  execution  until 
such  time  as  the  means  can  perfectly  accom- 
plish the  end. — The  TechnologiH. 

KF~  All  who  labor  really  work  for  each  other. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

BirXLDINO  BARNS. 
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LIMB  AND  MORTAR. 


Ed.  Phactical  Farmer: 

I  have  recently  Invented  a  new,  economical 
and  vei-y  convenient  mode  of  framing  farm 
barns,  for  which  I  am  preparing  an  application 
for  letters  patent.  I  claim  to  have  discovered  a 
mode  of  framing,  by  which  I  can  build  a  fiame 
barn  of  any  dimensions  refjulred,  without  using 
any  timber  larger  tlian  6-by-fl  inches,  or  longer 
than  20  feet,  and  only  four  of  that  length  are 
required  in  the  largest  barn. 

I  have  no  girders  or  collar-beams  running 
across  tlie  barn  above  the  principal  floor;  no 
puriine  posfs  or  purline  plates. 

The  entire  mow  space  is  open  and  free  of  all 
cross,  oblique  and  periiendicular  timbers,  which 
all  practical  farmers  will  readily  appreciate,  as 
tliey  well  know  the  disadvantage  of  such  tim- 
bers. They  are  particularly  objectionable  In  the 
use  of  the  jiower  hay-fork.  No  farmer  wl)o  has 
20  acres  of  hay  or  grain  to  harvest,  can  afford  to 
do  witliout  this  Indispensable  appendage  of  the 
farm  barn. 

I  have  tested  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  am 
putting  the  grapple  and  railway  in  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  of  all  the  barns  which  I  design,  of  which 
I  have  three  under  way  at  this  time. 

I  know  of  no  modern  invention  amongst  tlie 
machinerj'  of  the  farm,  that  is  more  profitable 
than  tl«  grapple  liay-pitcher.  It  pitches  hay, 
sliort  straw,  sheaves  of  grain,  or  corn-fodder, 
equally  well,  and  is  very  perfect  and  rapid  in  its 
operation. 

I  have,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  received  orders 
for  a  number  of  titem,  recently,  from  some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
them  In  use  during  the  next  harvest,  as  I  believe 
they  all  give  satisfaction. 

I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  each  suc- 
cessive number  of  tlie  "  Practical  Farmer ; " — it 
is  truly  the  journal  for  both  tlie  scientific  and 
practical  farmer,  to  whom  it  is  worth  annually 
tea  times  its  cost. 

J.    WlI.KINSOJf, 
Rural  Architect  aad  Landscape  Gardener, 
lialtlmorc,  Md. 

BEASONINa  WOOD. 

Bmali.  pieces  of  non-resinous  wood  may  be 
perfectly  seasoned  by  boiling  four  or  five  Itours. 
Sash-frames  of  Spanish  cliestnut  have  been 
"  wedged  up  "  within  six  weeks  of  tlie  tree  be- 
ing felled,  which  have  stood  to  admiration.  Tlie 
boiling  seems  to  take  tlie  sap  out  of  tlie  wood, 
which  shrinks  nearly  one-tenth  In  tlie  process. 
It  is  also  well  worth  knowing  tliat  trees  felled 
whilst  in  full  leaf  in  June  or  July,  and  allowed 
to  lie  w  Ith  their  tops  and  lops  on  till  eveiy  leaf 
kas  fallen,  are  then  very  nearly  dry,  as  the  leaves 
will  not  drop  of  tliemselves  till  tliey  have  drawn 
up  and  exliausted  al  the  sjip  in  tlie  tree.  Tlie 
time  required  is  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  ac- 
cording as  the  weather  is  dry  or  moist.  Trees 
so  treated  will  never  push  again,  or  sliow  leaves, 
as  tlie  stocks  of  winter-felled  timl>cr  invariably 
do  if  allowed  to  lie,  and  tlius  prove  that  thoy 
Iiave  lost  that  vitality  which  the  latter  retains. 
The  floor  of  a  mill  laid  with  poplar  so  treated 
and  cut  up  and  put  in  place  in  less  than  a  month 
after  tlie  leaves  foil,  ha.s  never  shown  the  slightest 
cywplMMa  411  •biiukage  or  other  indication  of  uot 
being  perfectly  seasoned. —  The  Cabinet  Maker. 

[I^It  la  one  thing  to  indulge  in  playful  rest 
and  anotlier  to  lie  devoted  to  tlie  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  gaity  of  lieart  during  tlie  reaction 
after  bard  lalior,  and  quickened  by  tlie  satisfac- 
tion in  tlie  accomplished  duty  or  perfected  result, 
is  altogetlier  compatible  with,  nay  even  in  some 
sort  arises  naturally  out  of,  a  deep  Internal  seri- 
ousness of  disposition. — Rutkin. 

. ~^^»-«  -^ ■ 

d^  Never  expose  yo»ir  disappointment  to 
tlie  world. 


The  main  results  of  certain  recent  experi- 
ments made  to  obtain  accurate  information  on 
the  process  of  the  hardening  of  lime  and  mortar, 
as  applied  for  ordinaiy  building  purposes,  are 
tliHt  the  freshly-applied  mortar  gives  off,  at  fii-st, 
water  only,  by  which  process  the  particles  of 
lime  begin  to  adhei-e  together ;  aflerwards  car- 
bonic acid  begins  to  lie  absorbed,  and  thereby 
the  solidity  of  tlie  mass  is  increased.  The  last 
stage  of  the  drying  of  the  mortar  coincides  with 
that  of  saturation  of  the  lime  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  this  process  causes  the  fixation  of  tlie 
porous  bricks  with  the  mortar.  The  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  alone,  without  previous  dehy- 
dration, never  causes  ordinary  mortar  to  become 
hard.  Freshly-made  mortar  exposed  to  an  at- 
mospliere  of  moist  carbonic  acid  remains  soft ; 
while  mortar  placed  under  a  bell-jar  filled  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  standing  over  a  basin  filled 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  (which  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs water,)  becomes  rapidly  hard.  Large 
quantities  of  mortar,  especially  with  limited  ex- 
posure to  air,  take  moiitlis,  and  even  years,  to 
harden. — Manvf.  and  liuilder. 

A  KBw'lwbuSTRT. 


Tine  sweet  potato,  used  In  various  forms  as 
an  esculent.  In  making  bread,  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee.  In  the  brewing  of  beer,  as  well  as  for 
fattening  farm  animals,  is  now  lieginning  to  be 
used  In  making  a  sirup  "  far  surpassing  that  of 
tlie  beet  and  even  of  the  sorghum  In  delicacy 
of  flavor,  while  tlie  yield  is  much  tnoie  abundant. 
The  average  product  of  a  bushel  of  sweet  pota- 
toes— tlie  yam  variety  being  preferred — is  al- 
lied to  lie  over  two  gallons,  and  as  tlie  aver.ige 
yield  per  acre,  on  poor  sandy  soil,  is  from  150  to 
180  busliels,  the  product  must  necessarily  be 
from  300  to  .350  gallons  of  sirup.  Tills  must 
open  to  the  view  of  the  piney-wofxls  agriculturist 
a  new  and  most  prorital)le  industry,  one  man, 
with  a  mule,  being  able  to  cultivate  at  least  fif- 
teen acres  of  jiotatoes.  Tlie  residuum,  after  the 
juice  for  sirup  has  lieeii  extracteil,  is  pronounced 
a  valuable  edilile  either  for  man  or  beast." 

CONCENTRATED  ROOT  FOOD. 


For  the  Practicnl  Farmer. 
THE    EDUCATION    OP   FARMERS  — 

and  Why  Special  Instruction  is  Need- 
ed. 


JIuoii  Smith,  of  London,  England,  reports 
an  experiment  in  feeding  sheep  with  kiln-dried 
roots,  giving  the  expense  of  prepai-ation  on  the 
basis  of  English  lalior  pric(>s,  etc.     He  pul|)C(l 
eight  tons  of  iiiangulds,  and  placed  them  in  a 
Idln,  spreading  them  four  to  five  inches  thick 
on  the  floor.     In  twenty-four  hours  tlie  water 
liad  evaporated.  Waving  one  ton  o(  dry  matcriul. 
With  eight  hundred  weight  of  this  dried  food  lie 
fed  five  sh«*ep  for  twenty  weeks,  putting  tliein 
on  one  and  one-half  acre  of  very  poor  aftermath, 
liesult:    Amount  of  meat  made  In  tlie  given 
period,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  dressed 
weight;  value  of  this   meat    £5.     Deduct  £1 
10s.,  as  a  liberal  allowance  for  tlie  grass  con- 
sumed, and  £3  IDs.  Is  left  as  the  feeding  value 
of  the  eight  hundred  weight  of  dried  substance 
prejiared  from  three  Ions  four  hundred  weight 
of  raw  roots.     At  this  time  the  feeding  value 
per  ton  of  raw  material  thus  manipulated  is  £1 
Is  lOJd.     The  cost  «)f  fuel  is  stated  at  2s  Od. 
and  of  labor  for  carting  the  roots  to  tiie  kiln, 
and  pulping  and  drying.  Is.  per  ton  of  raw  roots. 
Deducting  tnese  expenses,  the  ton  of  raw  roots 
thus  exhibits  a  net  feeding  value  of  18s.  4id. 
against  5s.  tlie  value  per  ton  of  roots  fed  In  the 
ordinary  manner,  tliere  being,  according  to  this 
calculation,  an  increase  of  more  tlian  250  per 
cent,  in  the  net  fetsding  value  of  tlie  roots.     One 
advantage  claimed  for  this  concentrating  process 
is  that  it  will  lead  to  tlie  consuminion  of  straw 
in  much  larger  proportion,  as  an  adjunct  in 
feeding.    Mr.  Smith  lias  taken  out  a  patent 

embodying  tlie  metliod  narrated. — Excliangc. 

-  -     —  ■  ♦  » 

C^  Let  the  business  of  otliers  akine,  and  at- 
tend to  your  own. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  an 
excellent  scientific  work  issued  from  the  English 
press,  entitled  "  Agricultural  Chemistry." — Tlie 
m«re  mention  of  the  author's  name  (Sir  IIum- 
PHUBY  Davy,)  would  entitle  it  to  an  attentive 
examination  by  intelligent  agriculturists,  in  all 
communities  In  which  either  scholastic  learning 
or  general  literature  was  appreciated.  But,  since 
the  appearance  of  Sir  IIUMPiinEY  Davy's 
work,  much  has  been  written  and  illustrated  by 
cliemists,  on  the  subject  illuminated  by  his  ge- 
nius, and  It  has  come  to  be  admitted  by  intelli- 
gent people  everywhere,  that  special  education 
is  needed  for  the  tillers  of  the  earth. 

No  one  h  sitates  to  admit  the  necessity.  In  all 
mechanical  and  industrial  occupations,  that  a 
peculiar  training  is  indispensable  to  youth,  to  fit 
tliem  for  their  future  success  in  the  trade  or 
business  chosen  for  their  continued  employment. 
Yet  it  has  not,  till  within  a  comparatively  few 
years,  come  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
young  farmer  should  be  well  posted  in  all  the 
literature  and  science  suited  to  illustrate  the  va- 
rious departments  of  his  occupation.  On  this 
subject  a  few  suggestions,  it  is  believed,  may 
now  have  place. 

It  will  appear  an  obvious  fact,  that  a  farmer, 
to  liave  assured  success  In  his  calling,  must  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tlie  stiils,  with 
the  management  of  which  he  is  immediately 
connected.  lie  should  also  know  liow  to  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  different  manures,  and  the 
best  manner  of  applying  them.  In  the  first  case, 
the  necessary  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  soils,  can  be  obtained  either  by  slow  and 
tedious  process  of  experiment,  which  will  re- 
quire years  at  least  to  be  satisfactory ;  or,  by 
tlie  sure  and  certain  application  of  clieinical 
tests.  In  tlie  one  case  not  only  much  time  is 
demanded,  but  there  will  be  tlie  well-known 
exposure  to  risk  of  k«ses  and  unavoidable  fail- 
ures, wliere  the  ojierations  are  not  directed  by 
intelligence.  In  tlie  other,  nothing  is  noe<led 
but  a  few  clicwical  agents,  of  which  the  expense 
Is  trifling. 

Perha|)S  the  observations  that  have  attended 
tlie  use  of  fertilizers  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  will  iliustratJ^  this  topic.  By  attending 
the  discussions  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  remark- 
ing on  tlie  agricultural  essays  in  country  news- 
papers, it  will  soon  be  perceived  tliat  there  is  one 
very  prevalent  opinitin  in  regard  to  tlie  general 
worthlessness  of  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  pretended 
fertilizing  agents.  Such  concJusioiis  are  gene- 
rally drawn  fn>m  tlie  expense  of  an  artick:  Iie- 
lieved  to  be  useless,  conjoined  with  tlie  lost  time 
in  its  application,  when  something  better  was  at 
Iiand.  But,  had  tlie  experimenter  been  familiar 
with  the  requisite  tests  by  which  a  sure  indica- 
tion wouki  be  given  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
demande<l,  and  which  tlie  article  used  sliould 
have  contained  (if  its  value  could  have  been  as- 
sured), he  might  liave  escaped  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  humbugged,  besides  wasting  much 
precious  time. 

Take  anotlier  illustration,  drawn  from  an  in- 
gredient of  acknowledged  fertilizing  value : 

It  is  now  almost  half  a  century  since  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  began  to  come  into  general  use 
in  agriculture— but  it  lias  not  been  till  the  last 
ten  years  that  the  best  mode  of  application  has 
been  generally  known  and  acknowledged.  At 
tlie  beginning  of  the  period  referred  to.  It  was 
generally  spread  on  tlie  surface,  previous  to  the 
corn  crop,  when  almost  all  its  fertilizing  projK'r- 
ties  were  inevitably  lost  to  the  next  crop,  Iwcause 
by  tlie  very  first  preparation  every  quality  that 
could  aflbrd  nutrime  it  was  placed  out  of  reach. 
Thus  tlie  blind  experiment  progressed,  unaided 
by  tlie  light  uf  science.  Tlie  lime  though,  by 
degrees,  it  ceased  to  be  turned  down  beyond  the 


reach  of  vejictation — yet,  it  continued  to  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  In  every  conceivable  man- 
ner, and  can>fully  excluded  from  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  it  derived  Its  main  fertilizing  ingre- 
dient, the  carbon  of  the  atmoaphere. 

From  observations  made  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years,  the  now  obvious  results  appear 
so  palpable,  that  the  main  wonder  is  patent  that 
many  farmei-s  for  so  long  a  period  had  continued 
to  employ  this  great  fertilizer,  under  great  disad- 
vantages, when  by  fir  the  best  application  that 
could  be  made,  might  be  selected  at  any  season, 
after  the  wlieat  crop  was  removed,  before  the 
growth  of  the  succeeding  grass  crop  should  in- 
tervene. But  such  have  been  the  results  of  ex- 
periments unaided  by  science.  We  aie  now 
satisfied  that  observation,  aided  by  scientific 
tests,  is  one  of  our  best  labor-saving  con- 
trivances. W.  II.  J. 

Philadelphia,  3d  mo.,  13th,  1871. 


For  the  Practical  Fanner. 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  DRAINAGE. 

Ho.  a. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Godfrey's  Revolving  Mold-Board  Plow. 

I  having  seen  two  or  three  notices  of  God- 
frey's revolving  mold  board  plow  in  the  "  Prac- 
tical Farmer."  I  sent  to  the  Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  procured  one  and  tried  it;  and  I 
may  say  it  worked  better  than  I  antici|iatcd 
from  the  recommendations  of  it — for  I  consider 
it  a  good  plow  in  every  respect — and  its  pulver- 
izing power  is  better  than  any  farm  implement 
that  I  am  acquainted  with — which  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum, especially  in  clayey  soils.  I  hav(! 
always  tliought,  if  we  could  have  our  clay  soils 
tlioroughly  pulverized,  we  could  raise  one  third 
or  one  half  more  tlian  we  do  in  the  common 
practice  of  cultivation ;  in  the  common  style  of 
mold-board  it  merely  raises  a  portion  of  the  soil 
and  turns  it  over,  and  leaves  it  nearly  as  solid 
as  it  was  before ;  and  if  tlie  soil  is  wet  througli 
the  pressure  of  the  plow  upon  it,  it  is  still  worse. 
This  circumstance  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many 
of  our  poor  crojis.  We  have  our  ground  left  by 
the  plow  so  hard,  that  we  never  get  it  sufficient- 
ly pulverized  for  tlie  plant  roots  to  get  the  food 
that  is  in  the  soil.  And  another  thing  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  Is  the  harrow ; — 
we  all  know  the  tendency  of  the  harrow  is,  to 
pack  the  ground. 

Now,  tlie  action  of  the  revolving  mold-board 
of  this  plow  is  to  raise  the  soil  and  pulverize  It, 
without  any  packing,  and  leaves  it  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  surface — so  that  tlie  soil  is  In  the 
best  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  eitlier  grain 
or  grass  seed;  not  only  that,  but  covers  the 
trash,  the  manure  or  weeds  and  grass,  better 
than  any  other  plow  I  am  acquainted  witli— and 
is  a  vety  easy  running  plow. 

I  liad  no  way  of  testing  the  draft  to  a  cer- 
tainty, but  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Experimental  Farm,  in  Ches- 
ter county,  I  think  they  made  it  neariy  one-third 
lighter  draft, — which  is  quite  an  item  to  our 
teams  In  ploughing. 

Now,  as  this  pkiw  embraces  an  entirely  new 
principle,  which  is  destineil  to  revolutionize  the 
pk)w  business  and  ctiltivation  of  the  soil,  I  be- 
lieved it  would  be  right  for  me  to  bring  the  siil)- 
ject  before  my  brother  farmers,  for  I  am  ftilly 
convinced  tliat  it  would  be  to  their  Interests  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  new 
principle  in  llie  ctUtivation  of  tlie  soil,  whidi  I 
believe  is  going  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  country. 

I  will  just  state,  tlie  oflice  of  tlie  Revolving 
Mold-boartl  Plow  Company  is  at  the  comer  of 
Wood  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
I  will  say,  I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  this 
aimpany,  nor  have  I  been  solicited  by  them  to 
recommend  it,  but  merely  bought  a  plow  of 
tliein  for  my  own  use  on  my  farm,  and  haxe 
written  this  witliout  tlieir  knowledge,  and  pur- 
posely for  tlie  good  of  my  brother  famiere. 

James  Healu. 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 


Probably  all  the  practical  readers  of  the 
«'  Farmer"  know  that  the  first  efl'ect  of  a  drain 
is  to  remove  the  surplus  water,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  them  suppose  tliat  their  effect  ends 
with  tlie  removal  of  tlie  surplus  water  and  pre- 
venting its  accumulation. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  water,  a 
well  laid  drain  practically  raises  the  temperature 
of  tlie  soil — for  without  the  drain  the  water 
must  have  mainly  been  discharged  by  evapoi'a- 
tion  alone. 

Experiment  proves,  that  to  evaporate  one 
pound  of  water  from  one  hundred  of  soil,  will 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  least  ten 
degrees :  hence  a  drain  which  removes  the  water 
al  once,  practically  raises  the  temperature  in  the 
same  degree  tliut  evaporation  would  have  low- 
ered it.  Practiced  experiments  in  England  have 
proven,  that  under  similar  circumstances  and  in 
similar  soils,  the  drained  soil  is  fiom  ten  to  fif- 
teen degrees  warmer  tlian  an  undrained  one. 
Safe  theorists  have  calculated  tliat  to  evaporate 
tiie  rain  fall  of  two  Indies  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
would  require  twenty  tons  of  coal. 

Drains  also  prevent  the  bad  efl'ects  of  long- 
cuiitiuued  tiry  weatiicr.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server it  will  soem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the 
same  cause  which  prevents  damage  from  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  will  prevent  damage  from  an 
iiisuthciency  of  this  needful  iielp ;  yet  such  is 
undoubtedly  tlie  case,  as  is  proved  not  only  in 
practical  experiment,  but  also  by  well  based 
theory.  Atmosplieric  air  (even  during  very  dry 
weatlier,)  contains  a  large  amount  of  moisture, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  a  cooler  body,  is 
rajiidly  deposited.  This  is  seen  in  the  familiar 
experiment  with  a  pitcher  of  cold  ice-water, 
where  the  moisture  of  tlie  air  is  condensed  and 
runs  down  its  sides  in  small  streamlets. 

All  will  admit  tliat  a  well  constructed  drain 
faciliutes  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  soil, 
and  in  this  way  produces  a  reiietition  of  the  ex- 
lieriment  with  the  pitcher  of  cold  water.— The 
moisture  of  the  air  is  tleixisited  on  and  absorbed 
by  the  soU,  and  is  rendered  available  for  the  use 
of  our  crops. 

A  well  constructed  line  of  drains  supjilies  an 
unfailing  barometer— for,  before  a  fall  of  rain,  a 
drain  which  previously  was  discharging  no  water, 
will  often  run  a  stream  the  size  of  a  rye  straw, 
showing  the  increased  amount  of  moisture  in 
tlie  atmosphere. 

Draining  practically  deepens  the  soil— for  by 
kKisening,  it  enables  tlie  roots  to  penetrate  much 
deeper,  and  thus  enlarges  the  area  from  which 
tliey  glean  food  for  the  plant.  This  eflect  of  a 
drain  is  similar  to  tliat  of  trenching,  tliough  on 
a  slower  and  much  clieaiN>r  plan.  It  causes  the 
roots  of  all  plants  to  strike  much  deeper  into 
tlie  soil,  in  tlieir  seareh  for  food  and  moisture, 
and  thus  operates  in  the  same  manner  as 
trenching. 

One  great  advantage  resulting  from  drains, 
and  one  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  farmer,  is 
that  tliey  afli>rd  greater  facilities  for  the  distri- 
bution of  manures  of  alt  kimh.  This  p<jiiit 
must  be  conceded,  if  we  admit  that  which  we 
cannot  well  deny,  viz :  that  a  drain  facilitates 
llie  passage  of  rain-water  through  tlie  soil.  A 
well  drained  soil  is  much  more  open  and  ))orous 
than  an  undrained  one,  and  water  being  our 
wily  vehicle  for  tlie  distribution  of  manure,  it 
i«  but  rea^nable  to  siip|K>se  that  it  can  be  better 
distributed  through  a  well  draiiieil  soil. 

We  ail  know  tliat  manure  which  is  kept  co- 
vered wiih  wafer  all  tlie  time,  and  the  water 
only  allowed  to  escape  by  evaporation,  will  le- 
"»aiii  unchanged  in  value,  while  that  through 
wliich  water  has  free  access  and  «)utlet,  will  be 
enUrely  robbed  cf  its  value. 

Obsf.uveu. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
ROOT  CROPS— MANGEL  WURZEL. 

Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

Accidentally  coming  across  a  copy  of  your 
paper,  I  noticed  an  article  signed  "  M."  inquiring 
with  re,feience  to  raising  roots  for  stock — "  what- 
ever would  be  the  least  trouble  and  most  valua- 
ble." With  your  permission,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  to  •«  M."  although  uot  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper. 

We  experience  the  same  trouble  In  Cape  May 
county.  New  Jersey,  that  he  speaks  of,  viz :  to 
keep  the  amount  of  stock  we  need  under  our 
present  mode  of  cultivation,  without  buying  a 
little  grain  and  a  small  portion  of  fodder."  Our 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  by  using  patent  ma- 
nures and  constant  ploughing,  it  has  become  so 
exhausted  and  worn  out,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  something  beside  growing  corn,  or 
cease  farming. 

A  famous  club  was  instituted  here  (So.  Sca- 
ville)  about  a  year  and  a-lialf  ago,  and  almost 
the  first  thing  that  was  noticed  was  "  root  crop 
for  stock."  Last  summer  experiments  were 
made  by  several  of  our  farmers,  which,  together 
with  foi-mer  experience,  gave  this  conclusion : — 
That  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  ruta  bagas,  beets, 
&c.,  are  valuable;  but  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  the  ease  of  cultivation  and  the 
amount  of  crop  grown  to  the  acre,  "  the  Yellow 
Globe  mangel  wurzel  beet"  is  decidedly  tlie  best. 

Tlie  seed  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  seed 
stores,  at  about  75  cents  a  pound,  sent  by  mail. 
It  requires  three  pounds  to  plant  an  acre,  if  put 
in  by  liand.  If  a  seed  drill  is  used,  five  pounds 
will  be  necessary.  I  have  never  yet  used  a 
drill  tliat  would  plant  the  seed  even;  so  that 
thinning  out  and  transplanting  would  be  as  ex- 
pensive as  hand  planting.  No  doubt  there  are 
machines  that  would  do  the  work  more  peifectr 
ly.  Tliey  should  be  one  foot  apart  in  tlie  row, 
by  about  three  feet  the  other,  or  give  just 
room  to  work  between  the  rows  with  a  plow  or 
cultivator.  A  furrow  must  be  made  and  par- 
tially filled  with  well-rotted  barnyard  or  com- 
posted manure,  and  a  furrow  thrown  on  from 
each  way.  The  ridge  should  rake  down  a  little, 
and  the  seed  covered  to  tlie  depth  of  two  inches. 
They  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  or  weeds — 
stirring  the  dirt  occasionally  around  them; — 
and  you  will  t;et  300  to  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  some  cases,  with  a  rich  soil  and  extra  care, 
they  have  gone  as  high  as  700  bushels. 

If  tlic  to))s  are  cut  in  the  field  and  ploughed 
under,  the  land  will  improve,  if  planted  year 
after  year. 

Tlie  time  for  planting  b  about  the  middle  of 
May ;  but  very  good  crops  are  sometimes  raised 
if  planted  in  June. 

So  well  satisfied  are  the  farmers  with  its  value 
for  feeding  stock,  that  it  will  be  extensively 
[ilanteii  this  season,  to  the  exclusion  of  most 
all  other  root  crops.  Its  value  for  milch  cows  is 
equal  to  two  bushels  of  beets  for  one  of  corn, 
for  milk  and  butter.  They  are  also  valuable;  for 
liogs.  For  fattening  pur|)oses,  of  course,  the 
corn  would  be  worth  much  more.  The  corn 
can  be  kept  until  late  in  tlie  spring,  or  if  cattle 
are  soiled,  until  early  beets  or  turnips  can  be 
rais(Hl. 

We  think  this  Is  the  true  way  to  bring  up  our 
lands,  by  raising  bei'ts  to  keep  more  8t(x>k,  and 
of  course  it  will  make  a  corresponding  increase 
of  manure. 

I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  tliey  should  be 
buried  in  the  ground— just  dirt  enough  over 
them  to  prevent  fi'eeziiig — as  most  cellars  are 
too  warm  to  keep  them  more  than  a  month  or 
two  without  willing  so  as  to  injure  them. 

I  am  glad  farmers  are  turning  tlH'ir  attention 
to  root  cio)>s,  for  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  great 
value  for  wintering  stock,  particulariy  in  iwiiit 
of  expense,  when  aimiiared  to  feeding  corn,  as 
has  been  our  previous  custom.  W.  D. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  .J. 


REGT7LARIT7  IN  FEEDING  STOCK 

The  number  of  good  feeders  of  stock  among 
farmers  is  comparatively  small.  "  By  the  term 
good  feeders,"  we  mean  those  who  by  a  judicious 
economy  and  care  in  management,  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  their  stock  from  a  liberal  use  of 
the  forage  and  other  farm  products  fed  to  stock, 
rather  than  those  who  feed  extravagantly  high. 
The  feeding  of  the  latter  is  often  attended  witli 
waste.  To  illustrate  this  ix)iiit,  we  may  men- 
tton  the  case  of  a  neighbor  of  our  own,  a 
successful  farmer  sixty  years  old,  wlio  stall  fed  a 
yoke  of  oxen  for  market  last  winter.  After 
eating  sixteen  hundred  pounds  (1600  lbs.)  of 
corn  meal,  and  all  the  good  hay  they  wanted, 
they  weighed  exactly  twenty  jiounds  (20  lbs.) 
inure  than  when  the  feeding  began. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  stock  of  some  fanners  is 
always  in  fine  condition.  They  never  feed  higli. 
Very  little  meal  or  grain  Is  used,  and  nothing  is 
wasted  about  their  barns;  wliile  the  stock  of 
their  neighbors  who  have  abundance  of  equally 
good  hay  and  usually  as  much  meal,  will  be  lean 
and  hide  bound,  and  in  low  condition  every 
way.  Tlie  greater  success  of  one  is  due  entire- 
ly to  his  skill  In  tlie  care  of  stock  and  the  uni- 
form care  and  attention  it  receives. 

Among  the  many  essentials  of  successful  man- 
agement, of  stock  of  the  first  importance,  is 
absolute  regularity  in  everything.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  apjietite  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  is  a 
perfect  chronometer.  They  know  when  feeding 
time  comes,  and  become  unejisy  if  tlie  feeding 
does  not  proceed  as  usual.  This  restlessness  is 
unfavorable  to  thrift.  Absolute  quiet  and  con- 
tentment are  essential  to  the  most  rapid  growth. 

When  the  feeding  time  conies,  the  regular 
rations  should  be  given  without  delay,  and  with 
as  little  noise  and  commotion  as  may  be. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  observe  regularity, 
but  the  routine  itself  sliould  be  such  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  tlie  quiet  of  the  stock.  In  the 
management  of  our  own  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
we  practiced  for  a  time  feeding  roots  at  night 
after  milking.  The  cows  were  fed  at  three 
o'clock,  and  after  eating  two  hours  were  milked, 
and  tlie  turnips  were  cut  in  the  barn  where  the 
stable  is  situated,  and  fed  to  tliem  just  at  night. 
It  was  found  that  as  tlic  time  for  turnips  ap- 
proached, the  cows  were  all  on  tip-toe  of  ex- 
jiecUlion,  watching  every  movement,  and  ex- 
hibiling  the  greatest  earnestness  and  impatience. 
If  a  barn  door  moved  they  looked  around 
anxiously  for  the  expected  treat.  This  would 
begin  more  than  an  hour  before  the  regular  time 
for  feeding  roots;  and  if  a  basket  full  were 
brought  into  the  barn,  no  more  hay  would  they 
eat  until  the  turiii]>s  came.  It  was  found  to  in- 
terfere materially  with  the  welfare  of  the  cattle 
and  tlie  product  of  milk,  and  the  hour  of  feed- 
ing roots  was  changed.  The  plan  of  feeding 
meal  at  once  on  tying  up  the  cattle  in  tlie  after- 
noon, followed  by  roots  and  tlien  hay,  proves  to 
be  more  satisfactory.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  i>eck  of  turniiis  each,  ftnl  in  this  way,  has 
no  unpleasant  effect  on  tlie  flavor  of  tlie  milk, 
the  same  being  thoroughly  coole<l  and  aerated 
before  closing  tlie  cans  for  transiiortation. — Ohio 
Fanner. 

^  *■  m     

ALDERNET  CATTLE. 

James  Ei>GERTON,of  Ta-wa-wa  Stock  Farm, 
Baniesville,  Ohio,  writes  t'e  Chicago  Live 
Stock  Journal,  that  in  the  summer  of  1807,  he 
put  chased  in  New  England,  an  Alderncy  oiw 
and  bull  calf.  The  cow,  then  In  calf,  had  twins 
— one  of  each  sex.  He  sold  the  male,  and  kept 
the  female  calf  until  she  was  two  years  and  four 
montlis  old,  when,  finding  she  would  not  breed, 
he  butchered  her.  The  four  quarters  weighed 
423  pounds,  an«l  the  lieef  was  pronouncetl  by 
butchers  who  exainine<l  it  as  excelling  anything 
tliey  ever  saw.  After  selling  one  hind  quarter 
and  saving  half  of  the  other,  he  got  CO  pounds 
of  rendeit'd  t  liow.     He  learns  that  In  tlie  Ikilti- 


more  market,  steers  of  this  breed  command 

more  per  pouud  tlian  those  of  other  breeds 

With  the  butter  producing  qualilies  of  his  cow 
he  is  eminently  pleased.  Her  milk  mixed  with 
that  of  others  improves  the  butter  very  much. 
Tlie  cream  should  be  about  five  degrees  warmer 
winter  or  summer,  than  that  of  common  cows, 
in  order  to  gather  well  in  churning.  His  ex- 
perience at  fairs  has  been  much  the  same  as 
SuKL  Foster's,  as  stated  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  tlie  Journal,  except  in  tlib  country  they 
are  put  in  a  special  class.  He  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  satisfied  with  this  class  of  stock. — £x. 


SOLID  BEEF. 


This  is  eminently  an  age  of  condensation, 
and  to  put  as  much  as  jioesible  into  the  smalletitt 
space  appeiufl  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  science.— 
LiEBio's  extraC.  of  beef  reduces  a  buUock,  so 
far  as  its  food  properties  are  concerned,  to  the 
compass  of  a  pint  jar,  and  the  lacteal  produce  of 
a  whole  herd,  by  the  condensed  milk  process, 
may  be  contained  in  a  quart  pot.  Truly,  the 
age  produces  some  queer  paradoxes,  and  none 
are  more  so  than  iu  the  result*  of  manufacturing 
science — Mannf.  and  liuilder. 


Standard  Weights  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  recently 
fixed  the  following  figures  as  a  standard  weight 
in  that  State  for  the  articles  named  bekiw.  The 
reader  should  preserve  the  same  for  reference : — 
Wheat,  60  pounds ;  rye,  56 ;  shelled  corn,  66  ; 
cob  corn,  70 ;  corn  meal,  49 ;  coarse  salt,  70 ; 
ground  salt,  72;  fine  salt,  47;  barley,  47;  oats, 
32 ;  buckwheat,  50 ;  clover  seed,  54  ;  timothy 
seed,  45;  turnips,  55;  onbns,  46;  peas,  69; 
malt,  38;  unslaked  lime,  80;  anthracite  coal, 
80;  bituminous  coal,  76;  coke,  40;  potatoes, 
56 ;  sweet  potatoes,  64 ;  flax  seed,  55 ;  bran,  28 ; 
beans,  56 ;  dried  apples,  36  ;    peaches,  38. 


[r7"A  farmer  who  runs  his  farm  without  a 
record  of  expenses  and  the  cost  of  dlflerent 
crops,  is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass  or  a  k)g 

book. 

— — "       ^  ♦  ^    — ~— 

D:7"If  you  begin  by  apokigizing  for  what 
cannot  be  defended,  you  will  end  by  defendhig 
what  cannot  be  ap<>logize<l  for. 


LINSEED  TEA  FOR  SICK  HORSES. 

Linseed  tea  is  not  only  a  valuable  re»toratite 
for  sick  horses,   but   is  exceedingly  useful   in 
cases  of  Inflanimalion  of  the  membranes  pe- 
culiar to  the  oi^ans  of  respiration  and  digestion ; 
it  shields  and  lubricates  the  same;  tranquilizes 
the  irritable  states  of   tlie  parts,   and    favors 
liealthy  action.     We  have  prescribed  linseed  tea 
in  large  quantities,  during  the  past  month,  for 
hoi-ses  laboring  under  the  prevailing  influenza ; 
they  seeme<]  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it,  and 
generally  drank  it  with  avitlity.     Aside  from  the 
benefit  we  derive  from  the  action  of  mucilage 
and  oil,  which  the  seed  contains,  its  nutritive 
elements  are  of  some  account,  especially  when 
given  to  animals  laboring  under  soreness  in  the 
organs  of  deglutition,  \^hich  incapacitates  ft-om 
swallowing  more  solid  food.     In  the  event  of  an 
animal  liecnming  prostrated  by  Inability  to  mas- 
ticate or  swallow  more  food,  linseed  tea  may 
be  resorted  to,  and  in  case  of   irritable  cough, 
tlie  addition  of  a  little  honey  makes  it  still  more 
useful.    In  tlie  latter  form,  it  may  be  given  to 
animals  laboring  under  acute  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  urinary  apjiaratus,  more  especialy  of  tlie 
kidneys. 

To  TREPARE  LtNSFEi)  Tea.— Put  a  couple 
of  haiulsful  of  tlie  seed  into  a  bucket,  and  pour 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  upon  it.— 
Cover  it  up  a  short  time,  then  add  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  cold  wafer,  wlien  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
— Aw.  Veterinary  Journal.  ' 
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Br«ad  Made  from  Whole  Wheat. 

When  fold  tliat  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  con- 
vert wheat  Into  flour  before  making  bread,  one 
is  inclined  to  express  some  astonishment;  but 
seeing  certain  colors  are  now  mixed,  and  that 
on  a  large  scale,  without  any  previous  grinding, 
and  without  any  rubbing  at  all,  thus  sweeping 
away  with  the  greatest  exixinses  that  attended 
the  trade,  we  may  not  refuse  to  listen  to  a  plan 
for  doijig  away  with  the  use  of  millsto!ies,  bolting 
clotl»s,  and  all  the  parapliemalia  of  the  flour 
manufacturer. 

The  new  system  of  bread  making  is  the  in- 
vention, as  we  believe,  of  a  Frenclmian  named 
Sezille.  Let  us  state,  by  way  of  preface,  tiiat 
according  to  some  scientific  men  the  total 
amount  of  indigestible  matter,  or  bran,  in 
wlieat,  is  not  more  than  from  four  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole;  by  the  present  metliod  of 
flour  grinding  and  bread  making,  scarcely 
eighty  per  cent,  of  tiie  alimentary  {mrt  of  the 
wlieat  is  made  available.  Tlie  average  quantity 
of  what  is  called  in  France,  pain  bin-blanc, 
whitey  l>rown,  or  good  liousehold  bread,  is  said 
to  be  112  kiios.  from  100  kilos,  of  wheat;  M. 
Sezille  says  he  can  obtain  from  145  to' 150 
kilos,  from  100  kilos,  of  wheat.  This  is  nn 
economy  of  one-third,  or  nearly  so,  and  would, 
according  to  the  inventor's  account  save  in 
France  alone  twenty-five  millions  of  hectolitres 
of  wheat  per  annum.  A  hectolitre  is  equal  to 
twenty-two  gallons.  We  leave  our  readei-s  to 
calculate  wliat  tl>e  world  would  save,  should  M. 
Sezille's  plan  turn  out  as  admirable  as  it  looks 
at  first  sight,  and  be  universally  adopted. 

Now,  for  the  method  itself,  which  is  divided 
into  three  successive  operations  : — 

Firstly.  Tlic  wheat  is  placed  in  a  mash-tub, 
or  otlier  vessel,  with  more  than  sufTicieiit  water 
to  cover  it,  and  well  stirred  with  a  [leel  for  some 
minutes ;  by  this  operation  all  tl>e  over  light  or 
damaged  grains,  as  well  as  dust  and  other  im- 
puritiejt,  will  rise  to  the  surface,  be  dissolved,  or 
held  in  suspension  ;  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
tlie  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  wheat,  having 
been  .allowed  to  drain,  is  afterwards  ]ilacod  in  a 
cylinder  of  plate-iron,  pierced  or  worked,  so  as 
to  have  tlie  effect  of  a  rasp,  when  made  to  re- 
volve. With  tlie  aid  of  this  cylinder,  fmm  two 
to  three  per  cent,  of  ilie  outer  pellicle,  which  is  the 
coarser,  is  easily  removed  ;  as  to  the  second 
skin,  and  that  in  tlie  crease  of  tlte  grain,  it  only 
amounts  to  about  two  per  cent.,  and  might  all 
be  left  in  without  ii\jury  to  tlie  nutritive  quality 
of  tlie  bread. 

Secondly.  The  grain  Is  now  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  alx>u'. 
seventy-five  degrees  Fahrenlieit,  in  tlie  pre)por 
tion  of  about  two  }>arts  by  weight  of  waU'r  to 
one  part  of  wliea',  so  that  there  shall  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  above  the  grain ;  to  this  water 
is  to  be  previously  added  one  part  of  half-dry 
yeast  and  five  or  six  ounces  of  glucose  to  200 
parts  of  water.  Tlie  fennent  in  tlie  water  acts 
gradually  upon  tlie  wlieat,  and  after  immersion 
for  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  grain  and  tlie  temiierature, 
the  wheat  will  have  alisorbed  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water,  and  be  ready  for 
paniiication.  Tlie  water  will  now  have  beconu; 
of  a  reddish  color,  having  extracted  an  amount 
of  tlie  coloring  matter  from  the  remaining  bran, 
and  is  allowed  to  run  off;  thus  another  step  has 
been  made  towards  the  bli>aching  of  the  dough. 

Thirdly.  After  the  wheat  has  Iwen  again 
drained,  it  Is  made  to  pass  through  one  or  more 
pairs  of  rollers,  and,  being  of  the  consistence  of 
cheese,  it  is  easily  reduced  to  a  piiste ;  by  this 
operation  tlie  bran  of  the  second  skin  has  be- 
come excessively  finely  divided,  and  equally 
mixed  througliout  tlie  whole  mass.  This  lieiiif.^ 
done,  and  the  dough  placed  in  a  trough,  the 
proper  amount  of  salt  to  give  flavor  to  the  bread 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  poured  over  tlte  dou^h 
and,  should  the  wlieat  not  have  absorlied  more 


than  lifty  jier  cent,  of  water,  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  more  is  now  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
is  well  mixed  by  being  turned  over  two  or  three 
times  by  hand.  The  dough  is  now  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  rolled  and  made  up  into  lumps, 
and  left  to  ferment  until  the  right  moment  for 
putting  it  in  the  oven. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  imreasonable  in 
this  prowss;  the  machinery  is  of  the  simplest 


kind,  and  the  processes  such  as  any  baker  could 
carry  out  without  difficulty.  It  well  deserves  a 
trial,  and,  although  the  wish  has  an  ungrateftil 
sound,  we  heartily  w  ish  that  M.  Sezille  may 
have  found  the  method  of  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  mills,  millstones,  bolting  machines,  and 
flour  sack,  an  I  even  with  "  the  jolly  miller  and 
his  men." — Good  Health. 


Jfaultrg:  Bcpartmaat* 


POULTRY    FOUIVTAIIV. 


The  Flowing  Spring  Poultry  Fountain 

"  A  practical  application  of  a  scientific  princi- 
ple, saving  ninetocn-twentieths  of  the  usual  labor 
in  watering  fowls. 

"  The  fountain  is  filled  as  easily  as  a  pail,  and 
in  practical  use  gives  the  following  results: 

"  Ist,  The  iwultry  have  a  coiuttant  supply  of 
pure  water. 

"2d,  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  water  is 
required,  as  none  is  wasted. 

"  3d,  Tlie  water  is  carried  at  any  convenient 
time,  once  a  week,  or  leu  days. 

"  The  poultry  drink  as  from  a  flowing  spring, 
(1st)  with  any  required  cifjiacity,  and  no  possi- 
ble danger  of  drowning;  and  (2d)  with  ample 
drinking  convenience,  and  no  possible  danger  of 
fouling  the  water." 

We  extract  the  above  from  circular  of  Ii.  Van 
Gaasueek  {latcutee  and  manufacturer  of  this 
new  poultry  fuuntuiii,  and  refer  for  further  de- 
scriiition  to  our  advertising  columns.  A  sample 
of  it  may  be  seen  at  office  of  tlie  "Practical 
Fanner." 

EGOS  SHIPPED  SUCCESSFULLY. 


As  the  time  has  come  for  shipping  eggs  for 
hatching,  I  w  ill  give  my  mo<le  of  sending  them, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  tlie  many 
readers  of  tlie  JiuUetin.  1st,  Breeding  fowls 
should  liave  plenty  of  range,  and  be  fed  legular- 
ly.  2nd,  Wlien  tlie  eggs  ai«  laid  or  soon  after, 
they  sliould  be  set  on  tlie  small  end  (not  Colum- 
bus fashion,)  in  bran,  if  not  shipiied  the  same 
day,  and  be  ke|it  in  a  dry  place  above  ground ; 
cellar  w  ill  not  do.  3rd,  Make,  or  procure  a  light 
Ik)x  the  required  size,  somewhat  longer  than 
wide,  have  some  coflee sacking, or  tow-clo!h,  set 
the  Ik)x  on  tlie  cloth  and  cut  about  4  inches  wider 
each  way  than  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  tack  tlie 
cloth  on  tlie  sides  of  the  \mx  aliout  one  indi 
from  the  botUnn,  turn  the  liottoni  up,  and  take 
two  rolls  of  hay  about  as  thick  as  your  arm ;  the 
rolls  can  lie  doubled  up,  or  straight  hay  can  be 
cut  the  length  of  the  box ;  put  the  hay  under 
the  loose  cloth,  one  bunch  on  each  side,  or  edge 
of  the  bottom,  taik  the  clotli  down  in  the  mid- 
dle with  carjiet  tacks,  or  lay  a  strip  of  leather  on 
the  clotli,  .<o  the  heatis  of  the  tacks  will  not  slip 
through;  now  finish  tlie  cushion  by  taking  the 
ends  uii  nicely,  turn  tlie  box  right  side  up 
(cushion  down,)  have  fine  cut  bright  hay,  fill  the 
box  two  thirds  ftill,  press  tightly,  set  the  eggs  on 


the  small  end  by  making  a  hole  with  your  finger, 
fill  up  with  more  cut  hay  rounding  full,  have 
your  lid  i-eady, scrnc  it  down.  4th,  take  a  stiap 
and  screw  it  on  for  a  handle,  the  shape  of  a 
basket  handle.  5th,  Direct  plainly,  and  mark 
"  This  side  up,"  "  Eggs  to  set,"  "  Handle  with 
care,"  «'  Delay  not."  (/  mark  with  stencil- 
plates.)  6th,  Take  to  express  office  carefully, 
and  "  let  'em  flicker"  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  insure  them  to  hatch  successfully 
9  times  out  of  10  (if  the  hen  does  her  duty,) 
after b<'ingshipj)ed  2000  miles  or  more;  for  in- 
stance, 1  made  four  different  shipments  the  two 
last  seasons,  to  Utah,  of  106  eggs— 83  hatched, 
distance  aliout  2000  nnles.  It  seems  impossible, 
but  I  have  the  "documents  "  to  .show  the  facts. 
It  is  some  trouble  to  be  so  carefiil,  or  particular, 
but  nevertheless,  it  gives  satisfaction.  The  soft 
bottom  and  the  handle  is  the  great  secret.  If 
any  one  knows  a  l>etter  mode  I  would  like  to 
hear  it  through  your  valuable  Poultry  Bulle- 
tin. J.  B. 

The  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Chickena. 

For  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching, 
chickens  require  no  food  at  all ;  and  though  we 
do  not  think  it  beat  to  leave  them  quite  so  long  as 
this  without  it,  we  should  let  them  remain  for 
at  least  twelve  hours  undisturbed.  We  say  un- 
disturbed, because  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  take  those  fii-st  hatclied  away  from  the  lien, 
and  put  them  in  a  basket  by  tlie  fire  till  the 
wlKile  broo<l  is  out.  When  the  eggs  have  varied 
much  in  age,  this  course  must  le  ado])ted ;  for 
some  chickens  will  be  perhaps  a  wliole  day  or 
more  behind  the  othei-s,  and  the  hen,  if  she  felt 
the  little  things  moving  beneath  lier,  would  not 
stay  long  enough  to  halcli  the  rest.  But  •  •  • 
this  sliould  not  be,  and  that  if  the  eggs  are  all 
fresh  tlie  chicks  will  all  apjiear  within  a  few 
hours  of  e.ich  other.  In  that  case  they  are  much 
better  It/t  tcith  their  mother:  the  heat  of  her 
body  appeai-s  to  strengthen  and  nourish  tliem  in 
a  far  better  manner  tlian  any  other  warmth,  and 
they  are  happy  and  contented,  instead  of  moving 
restlessly  about  as  they  always  do  whilst  away 
from  lier. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  set  the  eggs  in  the  evening, 
when  the  chicks  will  break  the  shell  in  the  even- 
ing also,  or  perhaps  the  afternoon.  Tlien  at 
night  let  the  state  of  the  bnKid  be  once  only  ex- 
amined, all  egg-shells  ri'inoved  from  the  nest. 


and  tlic  bcn,if  slie  be  tame  enough  to  receive  it, 

given  food  and  water.    Let  her  afterwards  be 

so  shut  in  that  she  cannot  leave  her  nest,  and 

all  may  be  left  safely  till  the  morning.    By  that 

time  the  chicks  will  be  strong  and  lively,  quite 

ready  for  their  first  meal ;  and  unless  some  of 

the  eggs  are  known  to  be  very  stale,  any  not 

hatched  then  are  little  lii.ely  to  hatch  at  all.    If 

this  be  so,  the  chicks  may  be  removed  and  put  in 

flannel  by  the  fire,  and  another  day  patiently 

waited,  to  see  if  any  more  will  appear.    We 

should  not  do  so,  however,  if  a  fair  number  had 

hatched  well ;  for  they  never  thrive  so  well  away 

from  the  hen,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 

injure  the  healthy  portion  of  the  brood  for  the 

sake  of  one  or  two  which  very  probably  may 
not  live  after  all. 

The  first  meal  should  be  given  on  the  nest, 
and  the  best  malarial  for  it  is  an  equal  mixture 
of  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg  and  stale  bread- 
crumbs, tlie  latter  slightly  moistened  with  milk. 
Let  the  hen  be  allowed  to  partake  of  this  also — 
she  needs  it ;  and  then  give  her  besides  as  much 
barley  as  she  will  eat,  and  offer  her  water,  which 
she  win  drink  greedily.  To  satisfy  the  hen  at 
first  saves  much  restlessness  and  trouble  with 
her  afterwards. 

Tliere  is  a  stupid  practice  adopted  by  many,  of 
removing  the  little  liorny  scale  which  appears  on 
every  chicken's  beak,  with  the  idea  of  enabling 
them  to  peck  betler,  and  then  to  put  food  or 
pepper-corns  down  their  throats,  and  dip  their 
bills  in  water  to  make  them  drink.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  if  this  does  no  good  it  can  do  no 
harm :  the  little  beaks  are  soft  and  tender,  and 
are  often  injured  by  such  barbarous  treatmant. 
Leave  them  alone.  If  they  do  not  eat  or  drink 
— and  clrickens  seldom  drink  tlie  first  day — it 
only  sliows  they  do  not  wish  to;  for  to  fill  an 
empty  stomach  is  tlie  first  and  universal  instinct 
of  all  living  things. 

The  brood  having  been  fed,  the  next  step  will 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If,  as  we  recom- 
mend, the  chickens  were  hatched  tlie  night  be- 
fore, or  w  ill  be  upon  their  legs,  and  the  weather 
be  fine,  they  may  at  once  be  moved  out,  and  the 
hen  cooped  where  her  little  ones  can  get  the  sun. 
if  it  be  winter,  or  settled  wet  weatlier,  the  hen 
must,  if  possible,  be  kept  on  her  nest  this  day 

also,  and  when  removed  be  cooped  in  a  dry  shed 
or  outliouse. 

The  best  arrangement,  where  there  is  con- 
venience for  it,  is  a  shed,  six  feet  square,  to  be 
reaied  against  the  wall,  with  asoutliern  exposure, 
and  the  coop  placed  under  it.  This  coop  sliould 
be  made  on  a  plan  very  common  in  some  jiarta 
of  France,  and  consists  of  two  compartments, 
sepaiated  by  a  partition  of  bars ;  one  compart- 
ment being  closed  in  front,  the  other  fronted 
w  ilh  bars  like  the  paitition.  Each  set  of  bars 
should  have  a  sliding  one  to  serve  as  a  door, 
and  the  w  hole  coop  should  be  tight  and  sound. 
It  is  best  to  have  no  bottom,  but  to  put  it  on 
loose  dry  earth  or  aslies,  an  inch  or  two  deep. 
Each  half  of  the  coop  is  about  two  feet  six  inches 
square,  and  may  or  may  not  be  lighted  fiom 
the  top  by  a  small  {lain  of  glass. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  coop  and  shed,  is, 
that  excel*  in  very  severe  weatlier,  no  further 
shelter  is  required  even  at  night.  During  the 
day  the  hen  is  kept  in  tlie  outer  compartment, 
the  chickens  having  liberty,  and  tlie  food  and 
water  being  placed  ouUide ;  whilst  at  night  she 
is  put  in  the  inner  iwrtion  of  the  coop,  and  a 
piece  of  convas  or  sacking  hung  over  tlie  bars 
of  the  outer  half.  If  the  top  be  glazed,  a  little 
food  and  the  water  vessel  may  be  placed  in  the 
outer  compartment  at  night,  and  tlie  chicks  will 
be  able  to  run  out  and  feed  early  in  the  morning, 
being  prevented  by  the  canvas  from  going  out 
into  the  cold  air.  It  will  only  be  needful  to  re- 
move tlie  coop  every  two  days  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  rake  away  the  tainted  earth  and  replace  it 
with  fresh.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
grass  plot  in  front  of  tlie  shed,  tlie  floor  of  which 
sliould  be  covered  with  dry  loose  dust  or  earth. 
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Under  such  a  slied  chickt^ns  will  iluive  well; 
but  if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  sufficient  sl.el'er 
during  ordinary  breeding  seasons  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  well-inade  board  crop, 
with  a  gabled  loof  covered  with  f  ilt.  'J  his 
coop  should  be  opened  in  front  only,  and  lie 
two  feet  si.K  Inches  or  three  feet  square.  At 
night  let  a  thick  canvas  wrappering  be  hung  over 
the  front.     •  •  • 

Cats  sometimes  make  sad  inroads  on  the 
broods.  If  this  nuisance  lie  giett,  it  is  well  to 
confine  the  coveted  prey  while  young  within  a 
wire-covered  run.  And  the  best  way  of  forining 
such  a  run,  is  to  stretch  some  inch-mesh  wiie- 
nettiny,  two  feet  wide,  u|w)n  a  light  wooiieii 
fi-anie,  .«o  as  to  fonn  tsvo  wire  hurdles,  two  f<'et 
wide  and  about  six  feet  long,  with  one  three 
feet  long.  These  arc  e;isily  lashed  together  with 
string  to  form  a  run  six  feet  by  tliree,  and 
may  be  covered  by  a  similar  hurdle  of  two- 
nch  nv'sh  three  feet  wide.  In  such  a  run  all 
animal  depredations  may  be  defied  ;  and  in  auv 
case  we  should  recommend  its  use  until  the 
chicks  are  a  fortnight  old ;  it  saves  a  world  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  prevents  the  broo<l 
wandering  and  getting  over-tired.  By  having 
an  assortment  of  such  hurdles,  portable  runs 
can  be  constructed  in  a  few  minules  of  any  ex- 
tent required,  and  will  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage until  tlie  broods  are  strong.  The  hen  may 
also  be  given  lier  liberty  within  the  prescribed 
bounds. 

WiLh  regard  to  feeding,  if  the  question  be 
asked  what  is  the  bejit  ftiod  for  chickens,  irre- 
spective of  price,  the  answer  must  decidedly  be 
oatmeal.  After  the  first  meal  of  bread-crumbs 
and  egg,  no  food  is  equal  to  it,  if  coarsely  ground, 
and  only  moistened  so  much  as  to  remain 
crumbly.  The  price  of  oatmeal  is,  however,  so 
high  as  to  forbid  its  use  in  general,  except  for 
valuable  broods;  but  we  should  still  advise  it 
for  tlie  first  week,  in  order  to  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion. It  may  lie  moistened  either  w  ith  water  or 
milk,  but  in  tlie  latter  case  only  sufficient  must 
be  mixed  for  each  feeding,  as  it  will  turn  sour 
within  an  hour  in  the  sun,  and  in  that  condition 
is  very  injurious  to  the  chickens. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  boiled  hard  should  also  be  chopjied  up  small, 
and  daily  given  to  each  dozen  chicks  ;  and  when 
this  is  discontinued,  a  little  cooked  meat,  minced 
fine,  should  be  given  once  a  <lay  till  aliout  three 
weeks  old.  The  cost  of  this  wiH  lie  inapprecia- 
ble, as  a  piece  the  size  of  a  goo«l  walnut  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  whole  brood,  and  the  chickens  will 
have  more  constitution  and  fledge  better  tlian 
if  no  animal  food  is  supplieil. 

Food  must  be  given  very  often.  For  the  first 
week  every  liour  is  not  too  much,  though  less 
will  do ;  tlie  next  three  weeks,  every  two  hours  ; 
from  one  to  two  months  old,  every  three  hours; 
and  after  that  three  times  a  day  will  be  sufficient. 
To  feed  rery  often,  giving  just  enough  fresh 
food  to  lie  entirely  eaten  each  time,  is  the  one 
great  secret  of  getting  fine  binls.  If  the  meals 
are  fewer,  and  tlie  food  be  left,  it  gets  sour,  the 
chicks  do  not  like  it,  and  will  not  take  so  much 
as  tliey  ought  to  have. 

After  tlic  Hist  week  the  oatmeal  can  be  changed 
for  a  cheaper  fiKKl.  We  can  recommend  any  of 
the  following,  and  it  is  best  to  change  from  one 
to  another,  say  about  every  fortnight.  An  equal 
mixture  of  "sharps"  and  barley-meal,  or 
"sharps"  and  buckwheat-meal,  or  of  bran  and 
Indian  meal;  or  of  bran,  oatmeal,  and  Indian 
meal.  Tlie  last  our  own  chickens  like  liest  of 
all,  and  as  the  cheap  bran  balances  the  oatmeal, 
it  Is  no!  a  deir  food,  and  the  chicks  will  grow 
upon  it  rapidly.  Potatoes  mashed  with  bran  are 
also  most  excellent  food. 

Tlie  alKive  will  form  the  staple  f«x)d,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  some  grain  should  be  given  in  ad- 
dition. Groats  chopped  up  with  a  knift*  aie  ex- 
cellent; so  is  crushed  wheat  or  bruised  oats.— 


it  is  not  c(iiial  to  un;d  as  a  iH-rinaneiit  diet.  A  best  to  cut  some  grass  into  very  small  morsels 
little  (f  eillier  one  or  the  other  shoiil.l,  however,  far  them  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  afterwards 
be  given  once  or  tw let;  a  day,  and  in  particidar  they  will  crop  it  for  ihemsclve?  if  allowed.— 
should  f  )ini  the  last  meal  at  ui-lit,  j  Should  tliere  be  no  grass  jilot  available,  cabbage 

Bread  sojiped  in  water  i.-*  the  worst  iKissible  [  or  lettuce-le.ives  must  be  regularly  given,  minced 
food  for  chickens,  causing  weakness  and  general  small  at  first,  but  thrown  down  whole  as  soon  as 
ilianlwea.  With  milk  it  is  better,  but  not  equal  the  beaks  of  the  cliiikens  are  strong  enough  to 
to  meal.  j  enable  them   to  help  themselves. — Wkight's 

Green  fixid  is  even  more  necessary  to  chickens  ,  Poultry  Keeper. 
than  to  adult  fowls.     Whilst  very  young  it  is  i 


vulture  hocks,  or  black  coloring  «;f  the  feathers. 
This  variety  of  fowl  have  been  favcrite  where 
ever  they  have  been  introduced  ;  their  domestic 
habits  and  tremendous  size,  laying  and  setthig 
qualities,  are  all  the  most  favorable,  and  no  va- 
riety ever  yet  has  replaced  them.  Since  the 
year  1847  they  have  been  known  In  England— 
but  not  until  1850  were  they  bred  in  this  coun- 


try. 
Flushing,  L. 


G.  II.  L. 
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PROPERTY   OF  O.   H.   LEAVITT,   FLITNHIXO,   LOXO   ISLAXD. 


Poultry  Standard  of  Excel- 
lence. 

To  Paschall  MonntR: 

Since  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Poultry  Convention,  held  in 
New  York  State  Poultry  Society's 
Rooms,  Feb.  luih,  there  have  been 
many  protests  received  by  the 
aliove  society  against  adopting  the 
standard  as  revised  by  said  con- 
vention. 

It  is  therefore  deemed  expe- 
dient tliat  the  American  Poultry 
bree<lers  should  again  meet,  (at 
the  same  place,)  May  lOlh,  1871, 
at  9  A.  M.,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  standard  of 
excellence  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  our  exhibitions. 

Will  you  please  give  notice  of 
the  same  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper,  and  iinpiess 
upon  all  the  necessity  of  their  co- 
o|)eration  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. 

Each  society  should  send  a  de- 
legation. 

G.  Howland  Leavitt. 

Flushing,  April  17,  1671. 


Chickens  seem  to  prefer  grits  to  anything  bnllcipital  invested  sliow  large  returns.     Let  the 


We  are  pleased  to  present  the  above  illustra- 1  beginner  start  well  with  good  siiecimens,  but 
tions  of  superior  poultry  from  our  ft  lend  G.  II. 
Leavitt,  one  <  f  the  reliable  poultry  breeders 
of  the  cotnitry,  and  a  pioneer  in  this  variety. 

We  ap]iend  his  communication  below,  for  fur- 
tlier  description. — 

"  Of  late  years  tlie  numerous  descriptions  of 
poultry  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  given 
tliose  not  thoroughly  posted  on  our  diflTerent 
breeds,  some  idea  of  the  advancing  interest 
throughout  tlie  country  on  this  imimrtant  branch 
of  our  agriculture.  We  have  on  this  continent 
nearly  every  known  variety  of  fowl,  in  as  high 
a  state  of  perfection  as  can  be  foinid  in  all  Eu- 
rope, and  our  experience  has  led  us  to  lielieve 
that  we  have  no  longer  any  nee<l  of  wasting 
time  and  money  by  ftirther  importationa. 

Our  exhibitions  have  now  placed  us  on  tlie 
right  track.  American  amateurs  may  now  be 
found,  whose  tastes  fiir  the  culture  of  domestic 
poultry  has  given  them  a  reputation  that  will 
hold  until  the  last  c<H'k  shall  crow.  To  those 
who  have  given  the  most  carcfttl  attention  to 
the  tliorough  breeding  of  pure  bre«l  stm-k,  only, 
can  be  known  the  many  difliculties  which  are 
thrown  at  the  jxiultry  ft-aternity,  by  worthless 
dealers  (who  dare  make  no  oflerings  at  our  ex- 
hibitions,) but  swindle  the  novice  and  destroy 
all  further  coiifideiici>.  Fmm  our  own  expe- 
rience, we  can  saft-ly  say,  that  the  lalior  and 


not  without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  give  tliem 
a  fair  share  of  his  attention. 

A  few  years  since,  tlie  prices  now  obtaine<l 
for  fancy  birds  would  have  been  considered 
fabulous.  Time,  liowever,  lias  proved  that  some 
of  those  wlio,  by  gretOter  foresight,  have  paid 
liberally  for  stock  birds,  are  now  tlie  most  suc- 
cessftd  breeders.  The  idea  of  $25  or  even  $10 
jier  head,  indulging  in  the  hope  of  ever  making 
them  pay  a  suitable  return,  startles  the  novice. 
Had  not  this  fi-eqnently  lieen  done,  and  even 
greater  prices  been  paid,  our  now  fine  specimens 
of  Brahmas  and  Cochins  would  not  be  so  nu- 
merous. 

Tliere  are  few  farmers  in  this  country  who 
do  i.ot  keep  poultry — that  is,  various  descrip- 
tions of  small  inferior  birds,  which  rarely  at- 
tain much  size.  They  are  bred  in-and  in,  and 
require  as  much  food  as  tlie  best.  To  tlie  man 
who  is  content  to  cultivate  and  keep  tliis  class 
of  stock,  little  can  be  said.  For  good  (loultry 
tliere  is  always  a  sale— and  here  it  is  that  poultry 
slio.vs  do  much  good  in  ofTering  premiums  for 
large  specimens  aiul  early  maturity. 

Tliere  is  much  science,  taste  and  skill  in 
breeding  poultry  to  a  featla^r,  and  highest  iise- 
fidncss.  Tlie  illustration  of  Cmiiins  (as  liei-e 
pres<Mite«l,)  show  unusual  deveUipment; — the 
cock  weighing  Vl\  |)ounds  and  18  months  <  Id — 
the  pullet  \0\  ixiunds. — Tliey  are  free  from  any 


Dip"  Castok  Oil  is  a  good  ma-i 
terial  for  use  on  an  iron  axle ;  just 
oil  enough  should  be  applied  to  a 
spindle  to  give  it  a  light  coating ; 
this  is  better  than  more,  for  the 
surplus  put  on  will  work  out  at 
the  ends,  and  be  forced  by  the 
slioulders  and  nut  into  the  hub 
around  outside  of  the  boxes. — 
Lard  sliould  never  be  used. 


The  Jl-piani* 

For  tlie  Prartlcal  Farmer. 
TT ALIAS  BEE& 


E«.  Practical  Fakmku  : 

I  liave  one  colony  of  Italian  bees. — Can  I 
Italianize  my  apiary  of  ten  colonies  from  tliat 
one?  If  so,  how?  and  when  is  tlie  best  time 
to  iierfonn  tlie  operation  ?  An  answer  to  the 
above  will  be  gladly  received  by  a 

SCDSCRIBEB. 

[We  give  answer  to  the  above  enquiry,  from 
Ellen  S.  Tipper,  than  whom  tliere  b  no 
lietter  authority] : 

To  Paschall  Morris: 

•  •  •  Take  away  the  queen  of  the  colony  to 

which  the  Italian  queen  n  to  l)e  given.    To  find 

her  most  easily,  op(?n  the  stand  in  tlie  middle  of 

a  fine  day,  wlien  many  bees  are  absent  from  tlie 

hive.     Disturb  the  bees  as  little  as  possible,  and 

have  an  assistant  to  examine  one  side  of  the 

fiame  while  you  examine  tlie  other.    Look  at 

llie  frames  near  tlie  centre  of  the  cluster  first,  at 

the  queen  is  apt  to  be  tliere.    As  soon  as  you 

have  found  and  killed  lier,  put  the  Italian  queen, 

with  two  or  three  of  her  own  bees,  into  the  wire 

cage  wliich  accompanies  her,  stopping  tlie  cage 

with  fresh  comb,  and  Liy  it  over  tlie  fianies  near 

tlie  clust«r,  or,  if  tho  weatlier  be  cool,  tlie  cage 
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THE   PRACTICAL   PARMER. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


>  I 


Ik 


i 


may  l)e  laid  Iwtweeii  two  fi-aines.  The  bees  will 
piiavv  tlirutigh  Ihe  wax  and  liberate  her  in  fioni 
35  to  48  houi-8.  I  have  never  lost  a  queen  that 
I  intrcKliiced  in  this  way. 

There  is  no  tiouhlu  in  doing  this,  if  the  colony 
of  Italians  that  you  have  is  pnre  Iwyond  iloidrt. 
As  8f>on  as  the  weather  \i  settled — soiuj  time  in 
May — or  as  soon  as  tliere  are  drones  in  your 
Italian  colony,  take  tlie  (jneen  from  your  Iwst 
black  colony,  and  then  give  them  the  Italian 
queen;  (you  will,  of  course,  use  the  projHjr  pi«- 
Ciiutiou  iu  introducing  her.)  Eight  days  after 
this,  oi>en  your  Italian  colony,  and  yon  will  tind 
a  nun>lM»r  of  queen  cells  sealed  over.  Count  all 
the  peifect  ones,  and  then  take,  from  us  many 
liives  as  you  have  queen  cells,  their  queens. — 
Wait  twelve  hours,  and  tlien  cut  out  yotu'  cells, 
and  introiluce  one  to  each  hive;  you  will  fuiil  it 
a  very  easy  matter;  and  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  the  queen  will  liatch  and  do  well  iu  lier 
strange  hive. 

If  the  cell  is  cut  out  liefore  the  elj;hth  d.iy,  it 
is  tender  and  may  be  killed;  if  you  wait  nuich 
longer,  oiie  queen  may  hatch  and  destroy  tlie 
rest.  If  you  shuidd  put  tlic  coll  into  a  hive  im- 
mediately al'ter  removing  ll>e  black  queen,  ll)e 
bees  would  destroy  it;  but  twelve  hours  ufier, 
tliey  are  conscious  of  their  loss,  and  receive  it 
kindly. 

ProbaWy  tliere  will  be  abundant  cells  in  tlie 
hive  to  supply  all.  At  that  season  of  the  year 
tliey  build  a  nunilier — sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty — seldom  less  tlian  ten  or  twelve. 

Ei.i.EX  S.  Tl'ppkb. 
Brighton,  Iowa,  April  IS,  1871. 


with  common  sense,  to  be  successful  In  this 
pursuit,  if  they  were  willing  to  undertake  it 
patiently. 

We  find,  however,  that  many  lieginners  need 
to  be  cautioned  in  one  respect,  viz;  to  "make 
haste  slowly."  Don't  become  wiser  than  your 
teachers  the  first  season;  but  until  you  have 
expeiience,  follow  the  directions  laid  <lown  by 
some  successful  bee-keeper,  as  implicitly  as 
possible. 

If  we  have  had  any  success  in  this  business, 
we  attribute  it  more  than  any  thing  else  U)  the 
fact  that,  knowing  our  utter  ignorance  in  the 
matter,  and  not  being  able  to  alTord  costly  ex- 
periments, we  never  ventiu-ed.  In  the  eaily  years 
of  our  bee-keeping,  to  use  our  jiulgment,  but 
kept  "  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  "  at  hand  ami 
followed  its  wise  counsels.  We  can  t<!Stify  that 
keeping  bees  "by  the  book"  pays,— whether 
"  book  farming"  does  or  not.— [E.  S.  T.]— /iee- 
Keepers''  Joui-nal. 
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ITALIAN  BEES. 


How  to  Commeoco  Bee-Keeping. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  us  tlie  inquiry 
from  some  one  wlio  wishes  to  keep  bees: — 
*'  ir>w  shall  1  make;  a  iH'ginni.ig  in  tb  ■  business  ? 
For  many  this  is  an  imixtrtant  question,  which 
we  propose  to  answer  briedy. 

It  may  be  done  iu  several  ways.  If  you  have 
a  link  capital  to  invest,  tlie  best  and  most  satis- 
factory way  to  begin,  Is  t<i  buy  a  few  colonies  of 
Italian  bees,  in  tlie  fomiof  iiiovaMe  coiub  hives, 
which  suits  yoti  best.  Von  are  then  all  ready 
to  enj«)y  tlie  prolits  of  the  investment,  and  tliese 
will  ctime  just  as  surely  and  in  much  larger 
proportion  than  from  money  at  interest.  Uut 
many  who  wish  to  keep  bees  have  little  means 
to  spend;  and  lliere  is  anotlier  objection  to  this 
|>lan,  vIe: — Those  [lersons  wishing  to  sell  Italian 
bees  in  nice  hives  are  seldom  to  be  found.  Let 
tills  class  of  beginnei-s  buy  as  many  bees  as  their 
means  v  11.  allow,  wlicrever  they  can  find  them 
— ^let  tliem  be  in  gums,  lioxes,  or  what  is  even 
worse,  worlhliiss  luitcnt  hives.  Buy  as  cheaply 
as  you  can,  but  be  sure  that  the  bees  are  in  good  |  a  large  dry  cellar,  ke|it  perfectly  dark 


At  a  meeting  of  bee  kee|)ers  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  not  long  since,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ti;p- 
I'EK  was  pi-esent,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries 
directed  to  lier,  tlie  following,  among  other  re- 
plies, expressing  lier  views,  were  brought  out: 

Bee  culture  is  es|)eciully  suited  to  women,  for 
they  will  give  more  attention  to  essential  details 
than  men.  Tlie  Italian  bees  are  tlie  best;  the 
queens  improve  with  us.  The  test  of  an  Italian 
queen  is  the  {leculiar  mark  imparted  to  lier 
brood.  Italian  bees  are  the  most  industrious 
workers,  starting  in  the  morning  an  hour  earlier 
tlian  the  black  bee;  tlicy  will  make  one  third 
more  trips  in  a  day  than  the  black  bees;  heiuts- 
ease  or  smartweed  aflbrded  tlie  best  food  for 
bees ;  w  hen  fee.,  is  scare,  it  would  jiay  to  furnish 
Alsike  clover  for  food.  Bees  must  have  access 
to  water.  Raising  queens  in  any  but  the  natural 
way,  causes  a  depreciation  of  both  brood  and 
queens. 

In  dividing  colonies,  secure  tlie  live  young 
queen  for  the  new  hive.  If  to  save  haiiey  is  not 
ilie  object,  two  hives  can  be  made  out  of  one 
ci>Iony  each  summer.  Do  not  divide  Iwfore  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  not  then,  unless  the 
evenings  are  warm.  Leave  most  of  the  young 
bees  in  the  old  hive.  Avoid  having  workere 
enough  in  the  new  hive  to  fill  the  cells  b<.'fore 
the  new  queen  begins  to  lay.  Do  the  changing 
in  the  middle  of  a  wanii,  sunny  day,  as  then 
most  of  the  stout,  able-bmiied  stingers  are  absent 
in  tlie  fields.  Do  not  Udieve  in  forcing  and 
feeding  bees.  Bees  bniuglit  out  prematurely 
by  artilkial  means,  will  not  be  stioiig,  and 
never  live  to  make  honey.     I  w  inter  my  bees  in 

Do  not 


cuiidilion.     Treitare  such  liives  as  you  wish  to  1  regulate  tlie  temperature.     The  ci'llar  should  lie 


use,  and  wait  until  swarming;  then  tratisfei 
and  divide  at  one  time.  Vou  can  double  your 
numlier  while  you  get  your  bees  in  good  "  work- 
ing "  hives.  It  is  easy  at  tlie  same  time  to 
make  a  beginning  in  Italianizing,  if  you  are 
obliged  to  purcluise  black  liees  in  the  fii-sl  [Aaw. 
Anotlier  way  is  to  provide  good  hives  and  agree 


cold  enough  to  keep  the  liees  in  a  semi-Uiriiid 
state.  Put  them  iu  the  cellar  in  Deoenilier,  and 
let  lliem  remain  until  spring.  Tlie  liiv.  s  sliould 
liave  holM,  that  the  bees  may  come  out,  so  that 
tliey  w  ill  not  U'c«nne  restless  and  disc  mtented. 
Take  no  extra  jwins  to  ventil.iie  tlie  cellar.— 
Out  u(  one  hundre.l  colonies  ke|)t  in  this  way, 


with  some  bee-keeper  who  allows  natural  I  <lo  not  have  a  pint  of  dead  bees  in  the  spring. 
Bwarming,  to  put  good  early  swarms  into  them.  !  I  pr»-fer  iu-dinir  w  intering  1 1  ont-<loor.  One 
Pay  him  double  price,  if  lie  kn.iws  enough  to  |  colony  wintered  out  will  co.isume  thirty  ixninds 
ask  it,  for  first,  ratlier  than  half  tlie  amount,  for  '  of  lioney,  while  one  wintered  in-<loors  will  eat 
tecond  swarms.  We  have  known  goo<l  large  I  five  and  one-half  pounds.  Bees  w intered  in- 
swarms  sold  iu  this  way  foroue  and  two  dollars  d<H)rs  are  as  healthy  in  tlie  spring  as  wlien  put 
each.  '"  11'*^  cellar. — Ex. 

It  is  often  asked,  "  Shall  I  not  wait  and  learn  — ^..^^ 

more  about  tie  business  before  investing  in  {  Tub  OrctPATioxs  of  Co.no ressmkx.— 
bees  ?"  This  w  very  much  like  •'  not  going  |  The  census  of  the  new  House  shows  that  it 
into  Hie  water  until  you  learn  to  swim."  Buy  \  contains  IM  lawyers,  24  merchants,  2.j  farmers 
your  bees,  study  some  go<Kl  woik  on  bee-keeji- |  and  planter,  11  journalisU,  5  inanufacturei-s, 
ing,  read  tlie  experience  of  otliera  in  tlie  JoMr-  i  ;J  general  business,  tl  bankers,  3  physicians,  2 
nal,  and  your  tlietiry  will  go  with  your  pi-actice,  j  dergymen,  1  teaclier,  4  luniltcrmen,  and  3  rail- 
and   make  success  sure    for    you.      There   is    road  managers.     It  is  a  singular  fart  that  the 


nothing  mysterious  about  bee-keeping  now. — 
Since  Mr.  Qi'I.nby  "explained"  the  matter, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  lias  lieen  easy  for  any  one 


House  cuntains  seventeen  ex-Confederate  ofli- 

wrs.     It  also  i-ontains  five  colored  men one 

bliM'k,  one  brown,  and  thn-e  li^hl  mulattoes. 


Cape  May  Co.  (N.  J.)  Aoricui.tukal 
Society.— The  officers  of  this  Society  for  1871, 
are,  to  wit : 

Frexident — Wm.  Doolittle  ; 

Vice  Presidents— Tu AD.  Van  Gilder,  Up- 
per township;  E.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Dennis  town- 
ship; Robert  Baymore,  Middle  township; 
Wm.  T.  Bate,  Lower  township;  C.  S.  Ma- 
ORATH,  Cape  Island; 

Secretary — T.  E.  Van  Gilder  ; 

Ass^t  Secretary— 11.  S.  Townsend  ; 

Treasurer— David  Townsend; 

Exec.  Committee— T.  R.  Gandy,  Cuari.es 
Powell,  Wm.  R.  Smith,  J.  X.  Tomlix,  John 
Va88,  Amos  Wueaton,  Joseph  Cressee, 
Daniel  Schellingek,  W.  V.  L.  Sieoman, 
Wm.  Townsend. 

FAIR. —  The  second  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Cape  May  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Seaville  Sution,  Sept.  0th  and  7tli,  1871. 


Oxford  Agricultural  Society,  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.— We  observe  this  new  and 
nourishing  Society  have  concluded  to  hold  an 
exhibition  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  next  month, 
on  their  exhibition  grounds  at  Oxford. 

Ill  addition  to  the  usual  show  of  horses,  har- 
vest machinery  and  agricultural  implements, 
tliere  will  lie  a  horticultural  exhibition  in  the 
Society's  large  hall,  for  which  a  liberal  schedule 
has  been  made,  embracing  all  the  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  of  the  season. 


List  of  Farmen'  Clubs  In  Butler  County. 
with  name  and  address  of  secretary. 

Leasnreville  Club,  Wm.  Watson,  Le  isnreville. 
Centre  Club,  Jno.  C.  Moore,  McCandless. 
Slipper}rock  Club,  H.  II.  Vincent,  Slippery'ck. 
Buttalo  Club,  M.  N.  Greer,  Sarvereville. 
Penn  Club,  Simon  Nixon,  Brownsdale. 

Petersburg  Club, Graham,  Petereburg. 

Mt.  Cliestimt  Club,  J.  M.  Baljib,  Mt.  ChestmiL. 


IJoolc  IVotieeM, 

AND    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 


By  Ho- 


WHAT  I   KXUW   OF  FAR9IIXG 

ilACK  GltEKLKV. 

We  have  received  throiiKh  J.  B.  LirpiNcoTT  & 
Co.,  a  bound  cojiy  of  tluM  work,  heretofore  noticed 
111  our  columna.  It  cun  be  read  by  the  young  men 
and  tlie  youiiB  fariiierH  ot  the  prciient  day,  with 
great  advantage.  Altliough  it  dot-M  not  exactly  tell 
them  how  and  when  to  plough  and  now,  and  reap, 
etc.,  Btill,  it  in  thoroughly  practical,  and  gives  them 
the  views  of  a  very  clone  and  i  xtenslve  obiterver, 
and  an  accurate,  exi>erlenced  and  common  st-nse 
thinker,  on  a  wid<-  range  of  agriccltural  matters. 
Tliough  neither  exactly  practical  or  exactly  scicnti- 
tlc,  it  displays  to  view  in  both  these  resitects,  the 
great  principles  which  underlie  progresMive  and 
successful  farming,  with  their  practical  bearings 
and  influences. 

The  wide  circulation  which  it  undoubtedly  will 
have,  cannot  fail  to  learc  a  useful  impress  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  The  Tribune  plillomj- 
pher  has  done  many  a  worse  thing  than  write  this 
book,  which  is  also  valuable  to  the  young  men  of 
the  country,  as  an  iilustrution  of  the  giwd  use 
which  can  be  made  of  time  by  a  person  largely  en- 
gaged in  other  callings  and  pursulu.  It  is  dcdi- 
caU-d  "  to  the  man  of  our  age,  who  shall  make  the 
first  plow  pro|>elled  by  steam,  or  other  mechanical 
power,  whereby  not  less  than  ten  acres  per  day 
shall  be  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  two  dollars  per 

acre,  this  work  is  admiringly  dedicated  by  the  Au- 
thor." 

9IASII:F4CTI -RKR  AXD   BVILDER.    Pub- 
lished by  \VEr<TKn.v   JSi  Co..  37   Park  Row,  New 
York.    Monthly  ;  price  81.50  [kt  annum  ;-8iugle 
copies  V)  cents. 
We  value  this  publication  greatly,  among  our 
numerous  exchanges;  and  instead  of  commending 
it  in  our  own  language,  fully  endorse  the  following 
from  a  Pliiladelphia  eoteni|iorary  : 

"We  have  t^eldom  received  a  periodical  which 
has  afforded  us  more  satisfaction  tliat  the  "  Manu- 
facturer and  Builder."  Designed  to  communicate 
to  the  inas8<>s  of  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  use- 
ful arU,  it  answers  a  purpose  that  is  both  legitimate 
and  conducive  to  national  prosperity.  Itsexecii- 
Uon  is  really  beautiful,  aiid  iU  subscription  price 


but  !?1.5n  a  year.  Its  Illustrations  are  executed  with 
commendiible  skill,  and  its  letter-press  is  clear  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  exactly  what  the  intelli- 
gent niL'chanlc  and  the  ambitious  laborer  need 

Americans  seem  so  absurdly  opposed  to  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  that  we  welcome  any  thing  that  tends 
to  arouse  In  their  minds  a  love  of  the  useful  arts. 
The  labor  of  the  conntry  Is  In  danger  of  being  mo- 
nopolized by  foreigners.  It  Is  time  for  our  own 
people  to  take  up  the  spade  and  the  pick,  and  try 
to  redeem  themselves  from  the  merited  o<lluni  that 
rests  ujion  them.  Labor  is  the  real  foundation  of 
our  power,  and  If  we  sacrillee  so  Important  a  requi- 
site to  gratil'y  the  dictates  of  a  silly  and  dangerous 
ambition,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  accept  tho 
necessary  consef^ucnces.  Until  the  humbler  classes 
learn  more  wisdom,  and  those  who  are  wealthy  and 
powerful  set  a  better  example  to  their  less  Influen- 
tial brethren,  we  have  little  hope  of  seeing  Ameri- 
ca, as  a  nation,  take  a  leading  part  in  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  world." 

THE   A9IERICA3r   AORICi;i.T1JRAI.  AN- 

NLAli;  published  by  Okanok  Judd  *&  Co.,  New 
York — In  paper  covers,  60  cts. ;  cloth,  75  cts. 
This  Annual  of  150  pages  has  Just  come  to  hand. 
Though  published  later  than  usual.  It  will  find  a 
welcome  In  every  fanner's  household.  It  is  well 
illusti'tUed,  and  <-ontuins  many  valuable  articles  on 
Fish  Culture,  li;iiry  matters,  new  Implements,  Live 

Stock,  Veterinary  articles,  notes  on  Potatoes,  Poul- 
try. .  tc. 

Tin  re  is  also  a  list  of  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural JourujilM,  and  a  Fanner's  Directory  of  manu- 
facturers ol  implements,  breeders  of  live  stock  of 

all  kinds,  dealers  In  fcrtillxcrs,  fish  breeders,  Ita- 
lian bees,  etc. 

THE  TECHNOLOGIST:  Specially  devoted  to 
i.iiglnecriiig,  Maiiulacturing  and  Building.  Is- 
sued l)y  the  I.idustrial  Publication  Company,  176 

Broadway,  New  York.    One  copy,  one  year  83.00. 
Single  Nos.  'M  cts. 

Vol.  2  of  this  standard  periodical,  printed  with 

engravings  and  Illustrations,  all  in  the  Uht  style, 

commenced  with  the  present  year.    New  York  far 

exceeds  any  place  in  the  world  in  the  number  and 

variety  of  IU  periodical  and  stan<lard  publications. 

Almost  every  department  of  industry  and  art  seems 

to  have  its  special  organ.    The  Technologist  is  one 

of  the  best, and  while  'interesting  to  all,  is  especially 

valuable  to  the  readers  for  whom  It  Is  designed. 

It  appears  to  us  to  lie  edited  with  great  ability, 

and  covers,  as  a  Journal  of  the  Industrial  ArU,  a 

wide  range  of  topics. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  HORSE.    By  R.  H. 

Pakkh,  Physician,  Surgeon,  Farmer  and  Train- 
er, Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  also  comprises  an  cIal>oratc  essay  on  Shoe- 
ing, with  a  full  description  of  the  construction  and 
application  of  Pakkk'x  Patent  Horse  Shoe.  Also 
the  best  sysUra  known  for  subjecting  and  training 
the  colt  or  horse,  and  correcting  his  vices.  With 
an  illustrated  "  Kssay  on  Stake  Construction,"  by 
Prof.  WiLKi.xsoM,  Uural  Architect,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ca(i»lofae«  received: 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  "  Hillhurst  Short- 
Horiis,"  the  property  of  M.  H.  Cochrank,  Conip- 
ton.  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  edited  by  Jou.f 
K.  Page. 

Swarthmorc  College,  Delaware  Co.,  P».,  second 
Annual  Catalogue,  1870  <&  1871. 

Illustrated  Short-Horn  Catalogue  of  the  Herd 
of  W.  S.  Ki.xG,  Minnea)>olls,  Minnesota. 

Ritioon  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  New  York,  large  and 
beautifully  printt^'d  and  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  This  is  the  mostelabo- 
rative  and  exitenslve  Catalogue  we  have  seen.  Ac- 
companying It  was  a  beautiful  large  colored  Lltho- 
graph  of  new  and  choice  varieties  of  flowers,  also 
highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  this  Arm. 
We  observe  but  one  fault  in  this  catalogue,— tho 
name  of  their  location  at  Rochester  is  very  incon- 
tpicuoui.  It  is  not  on  the  cover,  and  we  had  to  look 
several  times  through  it  before  It  was  discovered. 
We  have  no  doubt  Bhioos  &  Bro.  know  their  own 
location,  and  also  their  neighbors  do,  but  to  people 
1,000  or  more  miles  olT,  it  is  not  so  well  knowu. 

ELtioTT  &  BfROK89«8  Spring  Catalogue  of  New 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  &c., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet  (with  Testimonials,)  of 
Implements  manufactured  at  Kmplre  Agricultural 
Works,  Coblesklll,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mi.nakd 
Haudeu,  Successor  to  U.  &  M.  Harder. 

Rei>ort  of  Proceedings  of  the  Northwestern  Dai- 
rymen's Association,  at  IU  Filth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  In  the  City  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  Jan.  24th  to  2(ith 
inclusive,  1871,  with  accompanying  Papers. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New 
Jersey,  for  1870.    Oko.  H.  Cook,  New  Brnniwick, 


State   (Jeologist.    75  pages.  Illustrated  with  river 
ni<ip8  and  drawings. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Rutgcrs's  Scientific 
School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  a  State  Institution 
for  instruction  In  the  higher  branches  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Pamphlet   Circular   about   "  Blnnchard   Churn, 
and  Butter  Maker's  Manual," — "also  what  people 
say  about  It." 
i»^—— — ^"i— — ^— — ^— ^— — — — — 

Bamestic  Bepartmcnt* 

LUITATIOK    OF    KIOCK-TIRTLE    SOL'P. 

Put  into  a  pan  a  knuclvle  of  veal,  two  ciiU's 
feet,  two  onions,  a  few  cloves,  jieppers,  allspice, 
mace,  and  sweet  herbs;  cover  them  with  water, 
then  tie  a  thick  pajicr  over  the  pan,  and  set  it  in 
an  oven  for  thi-ee  hours.  When  cold,  take  off  the 
fat  veiy  nicely,  cut  the  meat  and  feet  into  bits  an 
inch  and  a  half  square,  remove  the  lioncs  and 
coarse  parts,  and  then  put  the  rest  on  to  warm, 
with  a  large  sixx>nfiil  of  walnut  and  one  of 
inushroom  catsup,  a  little  mushroom  ixiwder, 
and  the  jelly  of  the  meat.  Wlien  hot,  if  it  re- 
quires any  further  seasoning,  add  some,  and 
serve  with  liard  eggs,  forcemeat  balls  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  soy. 

CALF'S  HEAD  SOVP. 

Procure  a  calf's  head,  wash  it  well,  let  it  stand 
in  salt  and  water  two  or  three  liours.  Tlien 
soak  it  in  fresh  water.  Put  it  on  to  boil,  and 
when  the  meat  will  separate  from  tlie  bone  take 
it  off.  Strain  tlie  broth,  cut  the  meat  in  small 
pieces,  and  add  it  to  the  broth.  Then  season 
with  sweet  inatjoram,  sage,  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
jiepjier,  salt,  mace,  and  cloves.  Take  one  pound 
of  suet,  and  two  pounds  of  veal,  chopped  fine, 
and  with  sufficient  bread  crumbs  and  seasoning 
as  above,  make  some  forcemeat  balls,  and  fry 
tliem  in  butter.  Make  also  some  small  dump- 
lings with  a  little  flour,  butter  and  water.  Add 
the  dumplings,  tlie  forcemeat  balls,  two  or  three 
eggs,  chopped  fine,  a  spoonful  of  browned  flour, 
and  as  much  wine  as  you  think  fit  to  the  soup. 

TEOETABLE  SOIJP. 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes, 
six  carrots,  and  four  turnips ;  fry  them  in  1  alf 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on  them  four  qnaits 
of  boiling  water.  Toast  a  crust  of  bread  as 
brown  and  liaid  as  possible,  but  do  not  burn  it, 
and  put  it  in,  with  s<^)me  celery,  sweet  herbs, 
white  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  it  all  gently  for  four 
hours,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  coarse  cloth. 
Have  ready  thinly  sliced  carrot,  celery  and  a 
little  turnip.  Add  them  to  your  liking,  and 
stew  tliem  tender  in  the  soup.  If  approved  of, 
a  spoonful  of  tomato  catsup  may  be  added. 

CREASI  CAKE. 

Boil  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Take  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  corn-starch  beaten  with  a  little  milk, 
add  two  eggs:  wlien  the  milk  comes  to  a  boil, 
Blir  this  in  slowly,  with  one  small  teacupful  of 
while  sugar ;  when  almost  <loiie  add  half  a  tea- 
cnpfid  of  butter,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon. 
The  cake  is  composed  of  six  eggs,  two  cupsful 
of  white  sugar,  two  tablespoonsful  of  water,  one 
cnpfid  of  flour,  two  teaspoonsful  of  baking 
powder  in  the  flour.  Tlie  cake  must  be  baked 
in  four  pie-pans,  then  split,  and  spread  with  the 
above  cream,  and  tlien  laid  together  again. 


PEOLADELPHIA  MARSUQTS. 


Phlladelpliia,  4th  Uo.  (April)  33d. 

BREADSII'FFS-Flour,  Meal  AND  Obaiw- 
The  Flour  market  has  been  decidedly  dull  the  In- 
quiry being  limited  both  for  export  and  home  con- 
sumption. Medium  and  low  Families  fell  off  25 
cenu  W  bbl.  Sales  of  500  bbls  Western  Superfine 
»tM.50;  1,000  bbls  Penna.  and  Western  Extra  at 
8««6.25;  bOO  bbls  Wisconsin  Extra  Family  at  M; 
l,*iKi  bbls  Minn,  do  do  at  ».7e7.2.^;  100  bbls  do  do 
du,  choice,  at  *7.60 ;  600  bbls  Penna.  do  do  at  «e.25 
•7  ;  2,900  bbls  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $7«7.50  ;  300  bbls  do 
*•"  do,  fancy  at  f7.75«8;  600  Indiana  do  do,  part  at 
<?0.!»o»7.25;  and  100  Virginia  Family  at  »8.25.  To- 
<lay  the  market  was  again  flattened  by  the  unfavor- 
•ble  Cable  advices,  noting  a  decline  in  Liverpool; 


the  eiles  comprise  101  bbls  Superfine  at  $0.25 ;  400 
bbls  Wisconsin  Extra  Family  at  7  ;  300  bbls  Minne- 
sota do  do  at  ¥7«r7.25;  4.0  bbl.s  Oliin  do  do  at  $.7  .Cow 
7.75;  100  bbls  Ohio  f:incy  at  SS;  nno  bl.ls.  Penna. 
Extra  Family  at  ¥B.'J5«r(i.7.T  ;  100  bbls  do  do,  choice, 
at  »7  ;  and  Ono  bbls  Quaker  City  Mills  on  private 
terms.     Receipts  for  the  week  13,521  bbls. 

WHEAT— Prices  have  dropped  2«t3c  ^  bush. 
Sales  of  10,(KI0  bush  Indiana  Red  iit  Sl.';4«rl.f>5;  »00 
bu.sh.  do  do,  choice,  at  j«1.70;  15,000  bush.  Ohio  do 
at  Sl.(j0«ri.05  ;  4,600  bush.  Western  Amber  at  !«l.t.7ai 
1.70;  2,100  bush.  No.  1  Spring  on  secret  terms;  1,- 
000  bush.  Michigan  Wlilte  at  Sl.'«>i«'l.8.'5,  and  1,800 
bush.  Indiana  and  other  Wtstern  do  at  S?l.<>8.irl.75. 
To-day  the  market  closed  dull  and  weak,  with 
salesof  400  bash.  Indiana  K-d  ut  81.t!3;  800  bush. 
Ohio  do,  choice  at  «l.Cj,  and  1,200  bush.  Michigan 
Amber  at  #1.70.    IleceipU  for  the  week  01,700  bush. 

From  all  parts  of  the  West  conin  favorable  re- 
I)orts  of  the  young  wheat.  The  snows  of  laot  win- 
ter that  protected  the  ground  fr«»ni  severe  freezing, 
pres  rved  the^Whcat,  and  there  has  l)een  no  hard 
weather  since  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  to 
Injur  •  It. 

COi»3r— The  market,  influenced  by  liberal  ar- 
rivals, discouraging  foreign  advices,  and  a  fall  in 
neighboring  cities,  hasrullcd  dull  and  weak,  closing 
at  a  further  decline  of  3e4  cent.-*.  Sales  of  10,kOO 
Western,  Penna.  and  Southern  Yellow  at  75e78c  ; 
14,000  high  mixed  Western  at  73*"(j<s  8,000  bush, 
low  mixed  Western  at  13)i,  73®72  chiefly  at  the 
latter  rate ;  and  4,000  White  at  74c.  To-day  the 
ollerengs  were  large,  the  demand  limited,  with 
sales  of  2,000  bush.  Delaware  Yellow  at  75c ;  2,5iiO 
bush.  Western  do  at  74«7.5c,  and  3,400  bush.  West- 
ern mixed  at  72<a73.  ItecelpU  for  the  week  108,700 
bush. 

OA1W— Are  less  active,  and  with  large  receipts, 
prices  have  declined  3b>4  cents  ^  bush.  Sales  of 
30,000  bush.  Penna.  and  Western  at  68c  down  to  Co 
cenU ;  3,000  bush.  White  at  C9c  down  to  66c ;  and 
2,500  bush.  Southern  at  68<r66c.  To-day  prices 
again  fell  otT,  and  1,200  bush.  Penn'a  sold  at  63c.— 
Ueceipts  for  the  week  were  86,300  bush. 

OXIOXS— Are  quiet.  Sales  of  White  at  •3e4 
and  Vetlow  at  S2«3  ^  bbl. 

POTATOES— Are  steady.  Sales  of  White  Ne- 
shannocks  and  Mercers  at  tl.10al.25  ^  bush.; 
Monitors  at  Sl0l. 15c;  Peach  Blows  at  »l. 25;  Prince 
AlberUat  91.10a»1.15;  Jackson  Whites  at  »1.10« 
1.20;  Western  Peach  Blows  at  S1.10«M.23;  New 
York  State  Prince  Alberts  at  SI. 10;  Shipping  lots 
$4  ■tc  bbl. ;  New  Karly  Rose  at  S6  1^  bbl. ;  New 
Early  Goodrich  at  *3«4  ^  bbl ;  New  Early  White 
SprouU  atS2ar3.50  ^  bbl ;  New  York  State  Buck- 
eyes at  »3.50«4.50  ■tf  barrel. 

KiARD— Attracts  but  little  attention.  Sales  at 
llX«12jlic.  for  sU'am  and  kettle-rendered,  and 
UOO  palls 'Napheys'  at  14j<  cenU  ;  100  tcs  Grease, 
gut  Lard  sold  atSjifC. 

BUTTER— The  receipts  of  new  and  fresh  stock 
have  Increased,  and  the  demand  has  improved,  and 
more  reliable  quotations  can  now  be  given.  Sales 
of  Bradford  and  New  York  State  tubs  at  42a45e ; 
Western  tubs  at  :t5e37c  ;  and  Roll  at  32«t35.  Medi- 
um and  old  stock  Is  about  exhausted,  and  prices 
rule  Irregularly  from  9  to  15  cents.  Receipts  for 
the  week  3,315  pkgs. 

The  following  are  the  quotations: 

Bradford  county  fresh  pails 42a45 

do  new  made  tubs 40042 

do  fresh  made  flrkins 3.5038 

do  Summer  made  pails  and  tubs. 30033 

do  Summer  made  flrkins 25030 

New  York  State  fresh  pails  and  tubs 42*45 

do  fresh  flrkins,  choice 35037 

do        old  Summer  made  palls  &  tubsJOtf-ta 

do         old         do         do     flrkins 2.5e28 

do         Welsh  tubs,  fresh 37e4ii 

do         Welsh  tubs,  old 28032 

Ohio  and  Western  fresh  tubs 32030 

do  do        Summer  stock 12*14 

Olade  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  fresh 3«I033 

do  do         old  Summer  dairies.  14020 

Yellow  packing  Butter,  Summer  made 14018 

Pale  baking,  .Summer  made 12013 

Western  Reserve  Dairy  Packed,  new 3.>038 

do  do  do         do        good  old 

do       Store  packed,  good  oldT 

do        Roll,  new,  in  cloths , 

do        Roll,  good  to  prime,  in  cloths.. 

do        good  mixed  Roll , 

All  grades  Inferior  Yellow 11012 

do  do         White IO0II 

Penna.  Roll,  good 20020 

Grease  and  dirty  butter.  In  flrkins IO0II 

CHEESE— Continues  dull,  and  Is  )(  cent  lower. 
Sales  of  prime  Factory  at  li)i»l6c  ;  and  Dairy  at 
13014)^  cenU. 

EUCtS— Supplies  come  forward  less  freely,  and 
the  market  Is  a  shade  stronger.  We  quote  at  I60 
18  cenU.    Receipts  for  the  week  5,416  bbls. 

FEED— Remains  as  last  quoted.  Sales  of  BR  A  N 
atl»30;  SHIPSTUFFS #29030;  aud  MIDDLINtiS 
atsai036. 

PROVfSIO3rS-0f  all  descriptions  are  dull  at 
a  further  decline.  Sales  of  new  Mess  Pork  at  (fil!)0 
20  V  bbl;  prime  Mess  at  SI80I8.OO;  and  extra 
prime  at  tie.  Mkms  BxEr  Is  steady  attl!>.OO023  for 
city  packed  extra  Mess,  and  SIO012  for  Western— 
Beef  Hams  command  #29030— 100  tea  were  Uken 
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at  the  latter  rate ;  and  Western  Dried  BEKr  at  17 

018  cents. 

BACON— Is  In  limited  request.  Sales  of  sugar- 
cured  city  smoked  Hums  at  15«16;<c;  canvassed 
Western  at  150ir,c;  ribbed  Sides  at  lOJ^oiO^ic; 
rlear  ribbed  do  at  llwll  j^c;  clear  do  at  ll>i0l'2-'.; 
and  Shoulchrs  at  8)i«8J,'  cents. 

BK'E-Is  in  small  stock  and  Arm,  with  sales  of 
150  casks  Carolina,  .-it  8j,'c  for  fnir;  8>4«87|cfor 
good,  and  9c  for  prime;  also  100  bags  Rangoon  at 
'1  k^'H  cents. 

BUOO.U  CORX— Green  meets  a  steady  inquiry 
at  S^^KtTc,  but  Red  Is  dull  at  5*5;^  cents. 

CATTliE- Beeves  are  dull,  but  unchanged.— 
Sales  of  choice  at  bJ^etJc,  and  common  to  good  at 
■'^••3ic  **  lt>  gro.Hs.  Sheep  are  modirately  active 
at  7ff8  for  wooled,  and  Oe{i)(  for  clipped.  Hogs  are 
lower  and  sell  at  S7w7.50  for  8loi>,  and  $(800  4K  KM) 
lbs,  net,  for  corn-fed. 

Mtny  niid  Straw— Sales  of  prime  Timothy  Ilay 
at  $1.2001.25  ^C  100  lbs;  mixed  do  at  Sl.OOal.lO; 
and  Straw  at  1.35«l.40.  Baled  shipping  Hay  Is 
held  at  SI.  10  anil  Straw  at  $I.'25  *»  100  lbs. 

HE.1IP— Is  not  much  sought  after.  Salesof  un- 
dresiied  at  707>iC,  and  dressed  at  13>ic.  Jute  Is 
held  at  CJ,c. 

SEEOS-CLOVERSEED  is  in  better  request, 
and  3m)  bushels  sold  in  lots  at  O0lO\c  for  Inferrior 
and  prime,  and  500  bags  on  secret  terms.  Liver- 
pool advices  for  the  article  notices  a  decline. 

TI.MOTHY— .May  be  quoted  at  «5.50,  with  sales 
of  100  bags  on  secret  terms. 

FLAXSEED— sells  at  $202.10. 

ORCHARD  GRASS— sells  at  »2.2.^;  and  100  bags 
Red  Top  sold  at  »6.    Receipts  for  the  week  50  bush. 

COTTON— The  market  Is  exceedingly  dull,  the 
manufacturers  only  purchasing  for  Immediate  ne- 
cessities. Sales  of  920  bales,  closing  at  14J,  for 
middling  Upland,  and  150lojlic  for  Gulf.  ReceipU 
for  the  week  1,805  bales. 

UPIiASfD  —  Rcbaled  608;  samples  12>i0l3; 
ordinary  10)^0103^;  good  ordinary  12)^0—;  low 
middling  I3>;014;  middling  14j(,0— ;  good  mid- 
dling 160-. 

NEW  ORLEANS— Rebaled  709;  Samples  130 
\o}i;  ordinary  ll0lljt^;  good  ordinary  13e— ;  low 
middling  14jl^0l4j<  ;  middling  150 15 j^  ;  good  mid- 
dling 16J^01U>^. 

SL'MAC— .May  be  quoted  at  8110*110  ^  ton  for 
Sicily,  witli  small  sales. 

TAEiIjO W— Commands  full  figures.  Sales  of 
City  rendered  at  8JjC,  and  some  Country  at  Sj^c. 

TOBAC<;0— In  Leaf  there  has  been  several 
small  lots  of  old  changed  hands  within  a  few  days, 
say  150  cases,  but  business  In  this  line  is  quiet.  0 
hhds.  Ohio  sold  at  123ic.  Tho  Cigar  trade  is  more 
regular,  sales  amounting  to  over  a  million  domestic. 
Manufactured  is  very  dull,  hardly  half  a  business 
done,  and  stock  on  hand  large.  Sales  of  black  at 
OO0GO  and  bright  at  OO072X  c.  The  new  crop  ( 1870) 
of  Leaf  is  coining  in,  but  It  Is  too  early  for  con- 
sumption. 

WOOli-Thc  market  for  all  grades  of  dometic  »tfcum  in  our  intercourse  with  men,  good  and 
fleece  continues  qukt,  but  prices  are  unchanged,  bad,  sluggish  and  excitable,  cunning  and  simple, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  amount  off-crlng.  The  with  men  of  all  SOHS  in  all  States,  with  all 
manufacturers  arc  not  purchasing  to  any  extent, 
and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  si>eculatlve  In- 
quiry. The  market  Is  very  bare  of  many  grades, 
both  here  and  at  the  Eastward,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  West.    Among  the  sales  were  :— 

18,000  lbs  Ohio  mixed  fleece OOcOOc 

3,000  IbsOiilo  X 65c 

0,000  lbs  Ohio  ttne 52c 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  medium 63c 

1,000  msOhio   3-8  blood .Mc 

M,000  lbs  Ohio  a  blood 54c 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  )t  blood 63c 

2,000  lbs  Ohio  X,   unmerchantable 45c 

5,000  lbs  Ohio  medium  and  flue 00c 

6,000  lbs  Ohio  new  fat  slieep 4«c 

4,000  lbs  Ohio  fat  sheep 3«c 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  noils,  ttne eOc 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  noils,  a  blood 02c 

1,OUO  lbs  Ohio  locks 4oc 

11,000  lbs  Colorado p.  t. 

18,000  lbs  No.  I  pulled 00c 

4,000  lbs  No.  1  pulled 4»c 

6,0<H)  lbs  No.  1  pulled 

2,iM»0  lbs  Ohio,  sorts 

41,000  lbs  Mestinza 

2,iK>0  lbs  Smyrna 

1,000  lbs  Smyrna 

l,fl<10  lbs  Santa  Fe 

3,5)0  lbs  SanU  Fe 

3,000  lbs  No.  1  pulled 

1,2M»  lbs  No.  I  pulled 

2,(100  lbs  pulled,  Merino 

6,(HK)  lbs  pulled.  Merino 

2.<K)0  lbs  pulled,  .Merino 

2,000  lbs  pulled.  Merino,  Western. 
7,'HH>  lbs  pulled,  super.... 
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2,000  lbs  pulled,  super 46c 

3,000  lbs  pulled.   Black 37c 

l,iMiO  lbs  pulled,   burry 33c 

4i,o»K)  lbs  pulled,  MetUa p.  t. 

8,000  lbs  pulled.  Metlza «0c 

5,000  lbs  tub,  Indiana GOc 

1,5(N)  lbs  tub,  Indiana 50c 

1,000  lbs  tub,  Indiana,  acourvd 70c 

1,5)0  lbstub,flne *.t)ic 

2,000  lbs  tub,  burry 4O0o3c 

000  lbs  Western,  unwashed,  low 30c 

OOO  lbs  unwashe<l,  combing 40c 

20,000  lbs  Calilornia,  full 24c 

Receipts  for  the  week  1,787  bales. 


RELIGIOUS  SELECTIONS. 

[COLLATliU    UV    M.  li.    W.] 

SEEDS. 

We  are  sowing,  dally  sowing. 

Countless  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Scattered  on  the  level  lowland. 

Cast  upon  the  windy  hill ; 
Seeds  that  sink  in  rich  brown  furrows, 

Soft  with  Heaven's  gracious  rain  ; 
Seeds  that  rest  ufKin  the  surface 

Of  the  dry  unyielding  plain. 

Seeds  that  fall  amid  the  stillness 

Of  the  lonely  mountain  glen ; 
Seeds  cast  out  In  crowded  places. 

Trodden  under  foot  of  men  ; 
Seeds  by  Idle  hearts  forgotten, 

F'lung  at  random  on  the  air. 
Seeds  by  faithful  souls  remembered, 

Sown  In  tears  and  love  aud  prayer  ; 

Seeds  that  He  unchanged,  nnquickeued. 

Lifeless  on  the  U-aming  mould  ; 
Seeds  that  live  and  grow  and  flourish 

When  the  sower's  hand  Is  cold. 
By  a  whisper  sow  we  blessings. 

By  a  breath  we  scatter  strife. 
In  our  words  and  looks  and  actions 

Lie  the  seeds  of  death  and  life. 

Thou  who  knowcst  all  our  weakness, 

Leave  us  not  to  sow  al.)nel 
Bid  thine  angels  guard  the  furrows 

Where  the  precious  grain  is  sown, 
Till  the  llcids  arc  crowned  with  glory, 

Filled  with  mellow  ripened  ears- 
Filled  with  fruit  of  lite  eternal 

From  the  seeds  we  sowed  In  tears. 

Check  the  froward  thoughts  and  passions. 

Stay  the  hasty,  heedless  hands, 
Lest  the  germs  of  sin  and  sorrow 

Mar  our  fair  and  pleasant  lands. 
Father,  help  each  weak  endeavor, 

Make  each  faithful  effort  blest. 
Till  Thine  harvest  shall  be  garnered, 
And  we  enter  into  rest. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PKOVERBS. 

If  you  wish  to  find  a  system  of  ethics  better 
than  all  Ihe  "Poor  Richards  "  for  practical  use, 
and  better  iu  tlieory  than  all  the  books  of  casu- 
istry studied  in  the  schoob,  read  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  It  is  a  wonderful  book.  It  is  full  of 
common  sense.  It  is  discriminating  and  yet 
downright.  It  hits  tlie  nail  squarely  every  time. 
As  a  means  of  success  in  business,  as  a  zade 


characters,  there  is  nothing  in  literature  whicL 
equals  it  or  even  resembles  it.  I  advise  you  to 
make  it  the  rule  of  your  life  to  read  two  verses  in 
Proverbs  before  commencing  the  work  of  each 
day.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  name  of 
never  doing  a  foolish  thing,  or  using  a  foolish 
argument,  or  uttering  a  foolish  opinton,  study 
tlie  Proverbs  of  Solomon  till  their  spirit  haa 
penetrated  to  tlie  very  marrow  of  your  daily 
life. — Adtance. 


GOD   CARES  FOR   YOU. 

"  God  cares  for  you.    This  is  good  new  a  In- 
deed." 
«'  But  how  do  you  know  He  cares  for  me  ?" 
"  Because  He  says  so.    The  Bible  is  GotPs 
book;  and   tlie  Bible  says,  'Castig  all  your 
care  upon  him ;  for  lie  careth  for  you.'    ( 1  Pet. 
V.  7.)    I  ani  sure  God  cares  tor  yon  ;  for  I  tee 
tliat  He  does.    If  he  feeds  and  dotlies  yon,  and 
gives  you  a  house  to  live  in,  and  lieals  you  w  hen 
you  are  sick,  does  not  that  sliow  that  he  cares 
for  you?    He  saw  that  you,  and  I,  and  all  of 
us,  were  lost,  and  he  cared  for  us,  and  sent  his 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  save  us.     He  gives  us 
Bibles,  and  bids  us  believe  in  his  Son,  and  pray 
to  Him;  and  promises  to  hear  us  in  all  our 
praye.s.    Go  to  Him,  tlien ;  open  your  heart  to 
Him ;  ask  Him  to  forgive  you,  lielp  you,  and 
bless  you,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.— OW  School 
Presbyterian. 
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[XT' Use  tlie  means  ^\illlill  your  reach;  there 
is  sotiictliJiig  for  eveijhody  to  do,  and  a  jJace 
fur  every  one  uho  is  \viliing  to  woik. 
^  ♦  ■ 

[C^ Don't  buy  wl»t  you  don't  want;   use! 
every  hour  to  tlie  best  advantage,  and  study  to 
make  leisure  bom's  useful. 

AGItlCULTUKAL    &  JIOUTICLLTUIIAL 


BOOKS, 


Can  bo  supplUMl  at  our  new  Ofllcc,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  he  mailed  at  the 
following  Publitsbers'  regular  prices. 

Our  liHt  eiiibraceo  everything  (lcHiiablc,orln  any 
wise  appi-rtaiiiiiig  to  the  I'anu  and  Garden, —itueii 
at*  Oriipe  Culture,  Fruit  Culture,  !•  lowers.  Trees; 
Kural  Architeeture,  Laiidwcape  (>ar<Iening;  Vete- 
rinary Practice,  Jtc. ;  all  by  our  luont  reliable  Au- 
thurH.  New  Wurliit  Hup|)lied  tut  cuion  as  published. 
Foreign  Workii  and  Periodicals  supplied  to  order. 

93^  Any  of  the  volumes  named  In  the  following 
list  (others  to  bo  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
bo  sent  by  mall,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  (>rlcc 
annexed. 

Apple  Culturlst,  (S.  E.  Todd) 1  60 

Architecture, Modern  American,  l)y  Cummlngs 

and  Miller 10  00 

Architeeture,  Pilneipks  and  Practice  of,  by 

Loring  and  tJenney 12  00 

Arcb'l  Itevlew  and  Am.  ]{uil<Krs'  Journal,  by 

N.  .Sloan,  in  Noh.,  each 60 

Art  of  .Saw  Filing  (HolIy> 76 

Allen's  American  Cattle *2  50 

Allen's  (L.  K.)  Kural  Architecture 1  60 

Allen's  (K.L.)  American  Kami  Book 1  50 

Allen's  Olst^ases  of  Donustlc  Anlmabt 1  UO 

American  Uentteman's  .Stable  Guide,  by  Ilob't 

McClure,  M.l>.,  V.  S 1  50 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

Aiuerican  Wheat  Culturist 2  50 

American  Agricultural  Annual  fur  1868 75 

American  Horticultural  Annual  lor  1868 76 

Auierican  Pomology  (Warder), 25H)  Illustrat'ns  3  00 

American  Hose  Cuiiurlst 30 

American  Weeds  antl  fsefiil  Planti? 1  75 

iJailey's  Gur  own  lMrd«  ol  the  V.  H 1  50 

Burr's  VegetahicM  of  America 6  00 

Blanks  for  Practical  Uook-Keeping  for  Farm.    I  20 

Book  of  Kvergreens,  by  J.  Hoo|>e8 3  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden I  76 

Bcment's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bement's  Kabltit  Fancier 30 

Bouiwiiit-alt's  Kural  Keonomy 1  60 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses 60 

Breck's  New  Itook  of  Flowers 1  76 

Bridgeman's  American  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Brldgeman's  Young  GardeniT'sAssiKl  ant,  Fruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Floris't's  Guide,  In 

one  vol 2  00 

Farm  Record  and  Accountant  (l'erkins)..$l  &  2  00 

Bommer's  ,Melhi>d  of  .^lakinR  Manure 25 

Buist's  Flower  Gari|i-n  IHreetory 1  50 

Bulst's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener I  00 

Burr's  (Sarden  Vegetables 2  60 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analyhis...  2  00 

Cheraistrvof  the  Farm  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot  (barber) 2  60 

CotUni  Culture,  by  J  B.  Lyman 1  60 

Canary  Birds 75 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Hand  Book  (Holly)..      76 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourguignon,  1869, 

Chorlton's  Grape  (Jrowers' (luide 75 

Cobbctt's  American  (Jardi-ner 76 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 76 

Cole's  Vet«Tlnarian 76 

Cotton  Plant4r8'  .Manual  (Turner) 1  60 

Countrv  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Money,  by 

8.  K.  Todd 1  50 

Countrv  Life,  by  K.  M.  CojH-land 6  00 

Cummi'ngtt  and  MlUer's  Architi-cture 10  00 

Diseases  of  the   American   Horse,  Cattle  and 

.Sheep,  bv  McClure 2  00 

Pead  Shot,  or  S|K»rfsman's  t^omplete  Guide.. .  2  no 

l)u  Hreuil's  Vineyard  Culture  rWarilcr) 2  00 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animiils  and   Plants 

under  Domi  sticntlon,  2  vols 6  00 

Padd's  Modern  Hor»e-I>oct«t 1  fl« 

I>add's  ((leorge  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor..   1  50 

Dana's  Muok  Manual 1  26 

Cotton  Culture  (Lyman's) 1  6<l 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hi>op«'r's).  pajKr  30c. ;  bound..      60 

Downing's  «'ottage  Kesidences 3  00 

l)iiwnlng's  Landscape  Gar<lening,  new  edition  6  50 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  3  00 

I>ownlng's  Rural  Kssays 6  00 

I>raining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  Waring...  1  60 

Kastwood  on  CrantM-rry T> 

Klllott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide I  60 

F.ntnmologlst 2  26 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Kncyclopedia,  by  Em- 
erson    6  00 

Farm  Talk  (Hrarkett) 1  00 

Farming  for  Bovs 1  60 

Fishing  in  American  Waters  (Scott) 3  .0 

Flagg's  Kuropean  Vineyards 1  60 

Frank  Forest  r's  Fb-id  Si>orts.  Hvo.  2  vols 7  60 

Frank  Forester'*  Fish  anil  FlKh'g,  lOOengrav..  6  flo 
Frank  Foresti-iV*  Manual  for  Young  S|>ortsm.  3  00 

Fulton's     each  Culture 160 

Farm  Implem'sand  Machinery,  J.  J.  Thomas  1  60 

Flax  Culture 60 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  26 

Flgubr's  Vegetable  World 6  00 

Fish  Culture,  bv  Thaddeus  Norris 1  76 

Flint's  Mlleh  Cciws  and  I  >alry  Farming 2  60 

French's  Farm  Drainage 1  60 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1  ."50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1  » 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1  60 

Fuller's  Strawberry  ('ulturlst 20 

Oeyclln's  Poultry  Breeding 1  26 

Gun,  Rod,  snd  Saddle 2  00 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  W.  N.  White 2  00 

Gardening  for  Protlt.  by  Peter  Henderson 1  M 

Grant's  Beet  Root  Sugar  and  Beet  Caltlvatlon  1  2.1 
Urav's  How  PlanU  fJrow 1  W 


Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 2  26 

G union  on  .Milch  (.'owa 76 

Harney's  burns,  (>utliuil(liii;;s  and  .  eiices 11  Oii 

Tile  Grape  \ine,  by  I'rol'.  irrudi  rick  Moliii....   1  liO 
Hara^tliy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Muliing.  6  W 

Haitli  id's  Ami  nean  House  Caiptiitir 3  60 

Harrison  the  Pig 1  6() 

Hale's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

llnuter  and  'i'rapper,  by  an  old  lluntcr 1  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,   Plain  4  00 
"  '<  "  "  Colored  6  iMi 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsi-keepers 1  76 

High  Farming  Without  Manure 35 

lto]i  Culture 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  .S.  W.  JoIiiimjii 2  (M) 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  kind  Une. .  1  75 

Hiisniann'M  Grapes  and  Wine 1  6(1 

Jaqius'  Manual  of  tlie  House 1  60 

JkIiiisoh's  Fanners' Kncyclopedia,  by  Kiuerson 

Johnson's  How  Crops  l-eed 2  00 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  i^asy 1  '26 

Jennings  on  Cattle 1  7/i 

Jennings  on  .Swine  and  Poultry 1  76 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 1  76 

Joliiist^Mi's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  76 

fJohnslon'sKlinieiitHof  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  60 
Johnson's  (Prof.  .S.  W.)  Kssays  on  Manures...   1  20 

Kemp's  Landsi-api;  Gardening 2  (M) 

Langstroth  on  tlie  Honey  Bee 2  05 

Leucliar's  How  to  Buiid'llot-Houses 1  60 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry 60 

Llebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbanilry 1  75 

Linsley's  (I).  C.)  .Morgan  Horsi  s 1  65 

lAiiidon  (l)ownlng's)  i^ailbs'  Flower  Garden..  2  00 

.Mc.Mahan's  American  Gardener 2  26 

Mechanics' Ciimpaninn  (Nicholson) 3  (Ml 

Market  Assistant,  by  'J'homas  F.  De  Voc 2  60 

M'Clure  on  Diseiuies  of  American  Horse,  Cat- 
tle, an  I  .Sheep 2  00 

Mr.niial  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Kmerson  and  C. 

L.  Flint 1  M 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  !>(> 

.Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  60 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Ki-epini;  for  Farmers      90 

Mead's  Grape  Culture  and  W^lne  flaking 3  (Hi 

.Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 76 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry 1  BO 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd 176 

My  Farm  of  Kdgewood 1  76 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevlew 1  'ii 

New  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen....  2  60 

Norton's  SclentUic  Agriculture 75 

t>nion  Culture '20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  Paper  3(ic.;  Bound.      CO 

Potato  Culture— ( PrUe  Kssav)— paper 2:> 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  by  L.  Wright 2  00 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts 

each 50 

Pardee  on  .Strawberry  Culture 7(i 

Parkman's  Book  of  Rosi  s 3  u6 

Parl.ir  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph 1  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose 1  80 

People's  Pract'l  Poultry  Book,  (W.  M.  Lewis)  1  60 

Peat  and  Its  Csis,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 1  20 

Perchi  ron  Horse 1  oo 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer 60 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson...  1  50 
Qulnby's  Mysti'rlesof  Bee-Keeping  (new)....   1  60 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  .Soiling  Cattle 1  2.^ 

Kural  Chinch  Architecture,  iullu.  In  colors, 

46  plati  s J2  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 3  (Ki 

Register  of  Rural  A  Hairs,  bound.  5  vols.,  each  1  .60 

Rotisevelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Miicli 1  60 

Rural  Studies 1  76 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 3  00 

Randall's  Flni'-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Randall's  Practical  Sluidierd 2  00 

Randall's  Slieeji  Husbandry 1  50 

Rivers' Miniature  Fruit  (iarden 1  0(1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog CO 

Rust,  Smut.  Mildew  and  Mould 3  00 

.Sllloway's  .Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Hors«>  Port  rait  iin- 3  00 

.Saiindcr's  I>omestlc  Poultry,  paper  40c 76 

Schenck's  GardeniT's  Text"  Book 76 

Sliver's  New  Poultry  Book 60 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse,  by  McClure  and  Har- 
vey   2  3fi 

Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 60 


AIL6Y& 


JEWELLEBS, 

Chestnut  and  S2th8ts., 

PHIL,  %  »  Ei^pnn  JL. 

A  LABGK  STOCK  OF  niVE  PLATED 

WARE  AT  LOW  Prices. 

■9*Strangcra  are  invited  to  visit  our  Kstablish* 
ment.  4-6t 


^CIIA 


»1B^\. 


t^i:-:r. 


What  a  Glorious  Change. 

The  dreadful    Wanh-dny,   witli   all   its  actus, 
pains,  and  tiltliy  steaming  .loap-suds  I 

Has  Passed  Away. 

Instead  of  lioiling  and  scouring  our  clothes  bj  ' 
the  hour,  or  spoiling  them  with  soda, 

WJE 


^~..:^'  USE  ' -^ 


M  0  OR  E  S 


soap: 


F.qu ally  good  in  cold,  warm,  hard,  soft,  or  salt 
water. 

igr-  Try  It  according  to  directions,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  result. 

Be  sure  you  get 

MOORE'S  Electro-Magnetic  SOAP, 

Kstabllshed  In  isftl.  Sec  that  it  has  the  i.ittlk 
TUB  on  the  wrapper,  as  that  is  the  oriuinal  and 
genuine  article  for  washing  in  cold  water,  and  Is 
|M)sitlvely  a  self-cleaner.  Do  not  trust  any  imita- 
tion.   Address 

EDWIX   LEEDH, 

SoLK  AGKNT, 

6-3t  No.  33  North  Finh  Nt.,  Phila. 

WALTER  ELDER 

Landscape  and  Jobbing  GABDENER,  No,  1213 
Rodman  st...  Philadelphia. 


MOORE'S  FLiORALi  SETS, 

FOR  THE  CrLTIVATION   OF   FLOWKRM,  will  be  found  su|>eriur  to  anything  In  use. 
WForsalc  In  Philadelphia,  by  D.  LANDRETH  &  .SOX;  U.  BUIST.  Jk.;  HENRY  A.  DRe'eR. 

6-lt  MOORE  MANUFO   COMPANT,  Kenglngton,  Conn. 


Steam-  Propeller  Pleasure 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  Breadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  the 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 

Bench  and  Vienna  NtM..  Philadelphia. 

A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Prop'r. 

3tf 

TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE. 

Tin-Uned  l.ead  Pipe  is  a  Block-Tin  Plpfl 
heavily  coated  with  solid  lead.  The  metals  are  so 
thoroughly  united  In  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  as  to  be, in 
fact,  but  one  pipi'.  Tin  Is  a  me- 
tal closely  resembling  silver, 
both  in  color  and  purity  ;  hence 
water  flows  througli  tin-lined 
lead  pipe  as  pure  .as  if  drawn 
through  silver.  It  is  as  flexihio 
and  as  easily  worked  as  lead 
pi|>e ;  it  is  also  stronger  and 
more  durable.  By  its  use,  lead 
and  7.inc  poison  and  iron  rust  are  all  avoided,  and 
general  In  altli  promoted,  ty  Price  fifteen  cents  a 
(Kiunil  for  all  sizes.  Circulars  and  sample  of  pipe 
sent  by  mail  free.    Address 

Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willard  M'f'g  Co. 

No.  213  Centre  HC,  New  York. 

Also.  Manufacturers  of   Block-Tin  Pipe,  Sheet 
Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Solder,  <&c.    Orders  solicited. 
6-lt 


AUGUSTUS 


DANKEL, 


DKAI.EU    IS 

SUPERIOR  MULES, 

ALLEHTOWN,  PA. 

liT*  A  constant  stock  of  broken  and  nnbrokf  n 
animals  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 

Rr$idence,  ALLK!f  HocSK.  4-6t 

Ngvu  Vegetables 

For  1871. 

THE  HAXHON  I.ErilCE.-Remarkab1e  for 
size  ot  lieailn,  M>lidity  and  delicacy,  and  t4-n<ier  to 
the  taste.  Stands  tlie  heat  remar'kablv  well.  l>c- 
cliledly  the  finest  Lettuce  ever  introduced.  Per 
packet,  25  cents. 

'I'ROPIIY  lOSIATO.-Directfrom  Mr.  Waring, 
wlio  sold  thi"  faiiioiO"  variety  last  year  at  2.>  cents 
per  seed.     In  packets  of  PNi  seeds,  'ii  cents. 

BANTIAN'M  EXTRA  EARI.Y  PERFEC- 
Tl<».\  REEI' — I  lie  earlii  st  Beet  ot  the  Pliila- 
d(  Ipliia  market.     Per  oz.  2»  cts.;  per  lb.  t2.00. 

CAMABA  IIISK  IIELOX.— Unequalrd  forsize 
ami  flavor.  We  have  re|M)rts  from  all  parts. 
North  and  South,  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
this  variety.  Per  packet,  2j  eta. ;  p«.r  os.  60  ct«. ; 
per  lb.  «i4.U0. 

t^  Having  made  the  growing  of  Melon  Seeds  a 
specialty,  we  are  enabled  to  ofler  a  pure  and  relia- 
ble article  of  every  variety.  Read  the  following 
testimony,  recently' received  :— 

Rolla,  Mittnuri,  Frbruary  18,  1871. 

The  Mountain  Sweet  Water  and  Casaha  Musk 
Melon  Seed  I  go*  of  you  last  Spring,  were  the  In  *t 
'ver  raiseil  in  this  country.  I  sold  them  at  double 
the  price  tliat  other  varieties  sold  at.  I  raim'd  the 
Mountain  Sweet  from  1«  to  4n  lbs.,  and  the  Cssabs 
from  8  to  16  lbs.  api.  ce,  and  the  flavor  could  not  !>« 
beat.  I  have  sold  from  one  niiarti  r  of  an  aero  about 
ei30-worth,  besides  all  my  family  eat. 

ALBERT  NEUMAN. 

tCT"  For  a  full  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Kew  Varieties,  New  Plants,  Flowering  Bulbs,  New 
Dahlias,  &c.,  see  Dreer'a  Oarden  Calendar, 
for  1871.    Mailed  to  all  applicants. 

HENRT   A.   DREER, 
4-tf  714  Chestnnt  Mtrect,  Phlla. 


WE    CLAIM 
NOTHING 

FOR 

Eagle  Mower 

THAT  IT 

CANNOT  FER- 
FOKM. 


THE  EAOLE  MOWER  Is  Manufactired  at  IIUUSIIIZER  «fc   I^ARZELERE'S  AGRICUL 
TUKAL  WuRKS,  Doylestuwn,  Pa.  This  Machine  possesses  the  following  point*  of  excellence: 

1st,  Its  adaptability  to  uneven  surfaces 


2d,  Manner  of  handling  Finger-Bar— in  rai.«lng 
either  end  independent  of  the  other,  or  the  whole 
Bar— while  in  motion. 

3(1,  Folding  Cutter- Bar  for  transportation,  and 
unfolding  fur  work  without  the  driver  leaving  his 
seat. 

4tli,  Facilities  for  throwing  In  and  out  of  gear. 

6th,  Joint  in  Sickle-Head,  which  allows  tlie  Cut- 
ting-Bar to  work  free  and  easy,  at  any  angle,  up 
or  down,  without  breaking  the  .Sickle 


7th,  Sizeof  Drlving-Wheel  and  length  of  Axle, 
adapting  it  to  crossing  furrows,  working  on  side-hill 
and  slri.  ing  swath,  or  not  running  over  cut  gr.ass. 

8th,  Adjustable  Standard  to  raise  and  lower  points 
of  Guards  and  changing  position  of  Frame,  to  over- 
come friction. 

0th,  Ease,  <'omfort  and  safety  of  driver. 

loth.  Working  etTectuallv  with  team  at  slow  gait. 

nth.  Strength  and  duraiiility. 

12th,  Manner  of  varying  height  of  stubble  from 
one  to  four  inches,    'i'he  average  is  made  by  an  ad. 


^  ^  ^  ^  q 

State  Land  Office 


OF 


fith.  Hinge- Wheel  in  main  Shoe,  to  turn  corners  ,  Justable  Slioe  at  one  end  and  a  Hinge-Wheel  at  the 
without  breaking  the  turf.  |  other.    Ac,  &c. 

tar  Also,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Horse-powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Horse  Rakes  with  steel 
teeth.  Corn  Plows,  Cultivators,  Cutting-Boxes.  Corn  Sheliers,  Grain  Prills.  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys,  &c. 
4-:U  Address  HULSEnZER  &  LARZELERE.  DoyloBtown,  Pa. 

Choice  and  New  Flower  Seeds 

FOR  1871, 

KEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  ZINNIA. 

Among  the  recent  Introductions  this  is  one  of  the 
mo>t  d  sirable,  beingquite  as  double  as  the  eriiiison 
or  scarlet,  and  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  dark 
color.'d  varieties.  \Te  olitained  this  novelty  last 
season  from  Messrs.  Vilmoriii,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  and  having  grown  the  seed  on  our  own  flower 
Seed  farm,  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  culti- 
vators of  Flowers.    Price,  26  cts.  per  packet. 

SOLANUM  CTLIATUM, 

(of  Lamarck,  from  Porto  Rico.)  This  beautiful 
variety  is  fully  descrlb>d  In  a  recent  numberof  the 
I^Midoii  "  Gardener's  (chronicle  ;"  a  most  attractive 
plant,  produring  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
of  a  brilliant  vermilion  scarlet,  with  a  fixed  bloom 
on  the  surtace,  which  retain  their  color  and  form 
for  months  alter  being  ripe.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
shining  dark  creen  shade,  the  stems  being  covered 
with  spines.  The  plant  is  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
and  from  Its  good  bui-hy  habit  It  is  espieiallv  adapt- 
ed as  a  pot  plant  for  table  decoration,  ^rice,  20 
cents  per  packet. 

r.AHSON'S  NEW  WHITE  MIGNONETTE, 

A  lovely  variety,  with  flowers  nearly  white  and  de- 
licioiisly  fragrant.    Per  packet,  6«  cents. 

KOYAL  GEM  Large  Flowered  STOCK. 

This  is  the  flnest  Annu4l  Stock  In  cultivation  ;  of 
a  rich  dark  crimxoii  color,  and  very  double;  useful 
fur  exhibition  purposes.     Per  packet,  20  cents. 

CLIANTHUS  DAMPIEKII,  or  Glory  Pea. 

K^  See  desorifition  in  this  number  of  Practical 
Farmer.    Per  packet,  ,'«•  ceiiU. 

HENRT   A.   DREER, 

SKKDS.MAN  AND  FLORIST, 

4-tf  714  Clieatnnt  Street,  Pbllit. 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

Two  Bl'LL^,  over  one  year  old.    TIIUKF,  nine 
mouths  old;  and  a  few"  COWS  and  HKIFKRs. 
Ail  Herd- Book  animals,  and  all  from  choice  stock. 

II.   H.    COELl^'H, 

4-9t  Colllnavllle,  Conn. 

lUPORTED  COACHIXO   MI'ALLIOJV 

CHAMPION. 

CHAMPION,  coming  4  years  old,  bred  by  Fred'k 
Wm.  Stone,  Ksq.,  is  16  haiids  high,  a  rlclt  bay  with 
black  jioints,  and  of  superior  action. 

Termt — For  Mares  at  a  distance,  tiS.OO  to  insure 
mate  with  foal. 

For  further  Informi^tlon  address 

COOPER   Oc    KEPIIEW, 

Cooperabnry,  l.elilsta  Co.,  Pt». 

MlLTOJI    Co<iPKU.  [t-tfj  T.    S.   ClHII'KR. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Far  ins  $5  to  $10  per  Acre. 

IMPROTED  FARMS,  good  HOUSES, 
Fences,  &c.,  &c. 

200,000  ACRES. 

UNIMPROVED  TI.MBKK  LAND,  »0.75,  fl.OO, 
$1.60,  S2.0<)  per  acre.  Convcnieut  to  Towna,  UaiU 
roads,  and  navigable  Rivera. 

•T"  All  on  the  most  liberal  term*. 

Scud  for  Catalogue. 


4-3t 


Address 

R.  KIXGAEAXD,  Gen'l  Manager, 

P.  u.  Box  210  Rnlelzh,  91.  C. 


Dissolved  Bone. 

BONK  ground  and  dissoivi  d  with  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
and  Aininoiiiati'il,  mo  as  to  lie  an  active,  soiuble 
and  permanent  fertilizer  of  the  high''>>r  grade. 
Price  S45  per  ton.  <iEO.   E.  HIII'IE, 

4-2t  lOO  Front  Ht.,  Xew  York. 

ISIPROVED   RERKNilIRFJ9.-A  few  pairs, 
::   and  4   iiiontlis  old,  cuiefuily  lired  from   best 
Muck  iu  the  country. 

FRAXCin  3IORRIM, 

■8  Xort:i  13th  Mt.,  PJillit. 


IMPROVED   TORKSIflRES.  —  Two  pairs, 
thorough  bred  (Cochrane's  importation)  for  sale. 
t  ull  pedigree  given.    Apply  to 

FRA.NCIN  MORKIM, 

*- IH  J<r.  iStli  St.,  PJllia. 

EGGS  FOR  MATCHING. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahma,  Butf  Cochin,  Houdan, 
White  Poland,  Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Silver  Span- 
gled Hamburg,  Bose-Comb  Domlnigue,  and  Golden 
Laced  Sebright  Bantam.  Also  a  few  dozen  Part- 
ridge Cochin,  from  the  progeny  of  imiMirtatluns  by 
Wm.  Simpson,  O.  H.  Warner,  and  C.  «).  Poide. 

Address  %.   W.  ATI  DI.EY, 

♦-2t  ClMverack,  W,  Y. 

EtiAR,    How   made  In   It)  hours,   without 
drngs.    Partlcnlars  in  cts.    F.  SACIE. 

<'roniwell.  4'onn. 


VIN 

4-M 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

IF  the  Gardi  n  Seeds  you  use  have  proved  fresh 
and  true  to  name,  stick  to  the  man  who  sells 
tUem  to  you  ;  he  Is  worth  encouraging.  If  you 
have  not  found  them  fresh  and  true,  I  shall  he  hap- 
py to  add  your  name  to  tliose  of  the  flllv  thousand 
farmers  and  inarki  t  gardeners  scatU-red  through- 
out the  United  Stati  s  and  Canadas,  whom  I  an- 
nually supply  with  mv  warraiil-d  garden  seeds.  I 
raise  ov«'r  one  hundred  varieties  of  vegetable  wed 
on  my  three  farms,  and  iis  every  practicsl  farmer 
and  gardener  knows.  It  is  lor  thelnterest  of  all  who 
plant  to  get  their  s<'ed  dirrrlly/mm  the growtr.'  I  in- 
vite siiecial  attention  to  my  (.'abbage,  <  inion  and 
Squash  seed.  .M;,  large  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
Catalogue,  abouii<liiiL'  witli  eiigravingi.  sent  frrt  to 
all.  JAUEM  J.  11.  UHEUORV, 

3-3t  UnrbleheMl,  Tilmmm. 


Alderney  Cattle. 

THK  Subscriber  oflers  at  Private  .Sale  a  few 
specimen  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls,  from 
the  BbKimsdale  Herd.  They  may  be  examined  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week.  Kiuiuiries  by 
mail  will  be  rcspondi  <l  to. 

DAVID   EASTDRETH, 

4-2t  Britttol,  Bucks  County,  Peun's. 

"GET    THE    IlEHT." 

blanchTrd"churn. 

Sold  Evkiiywiikuk.    Maiik  oni.v  by 
Porter  Blanchard'a  Sana,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W  JKM.E-'AI.K    AliKM", 

R    H    ALLEN  &  CO  , 
4-3t  P  O   Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 


Oflef  s  ibr  tlio  Spring  or  IS^l, 

the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

in  the  Country;  including  all  the  best 
NovelticH  in  Seea»  ana  Plants. 

Grass  Seeds,  Field  Seeds,  Evergreens,  Plants,  Roses,  Dahllaa,  Verbenas,  Gladiolus  Orape  Vines,  .Small 
Fruits,  Asparagus  Roots,  Karly  Potatoes,  Onion  .Sets,  Books,  Implements,  &c.  Dreer°a  Oarden 
Calendar  for  1871,  containing  full  descriptive  lists  of  the  above,  (144  pages), />,au/,/uHv  W/ujiraJ^d 
With  engraving,  and  colored plaU  of  new  Dahlias,  will  be  mailed  on  recHpt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Dealers 
supplied  on  liberal  terms.    A  wholesale  Catalogue  (for  Dealers  only)  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Address 
_^ HENRY  A.   DREER,   714  Che.tnut  St,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt- makers,  J>ress-mnkers,  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
tnakerSf  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

iT"  General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  at 

920  Arch  Street    ^Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  d.  E.  RICE,  deueral  AKont. 

■y-Also  General  Agency  tor  GOLD  MEDAL  SEWING  MACHINE  •II,.    Try  U.  l2-3t 


Peysson  Poudrette. 

Mannjactured  and  gold  for  Twenty-one  Years. 
Planters,  Farmers,  and  Gardeners'  Friend, 

For  COTTON,  try  it!  For  TOBACCO,  try  It! 

For  WHKAT,  try  It !  For  OATS,  try  it ! 

For  CoKN  trylt!  For  Barlky  fry  it !  For  ItYiitryit. 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  no  better  Fkii- 

TiLi/.Kit  Is  K.NOWN  at  the  present  dav. 
A  Natural  Slannre!  No  Adulteration. 
.Maile  lioiu  privy  de|>oslts  or  iiiglit  koil.  Free 
from  smell.  Pleasant  to  handle.  J.ach  cart-hiad 
when  taken,  the  well  deodorized.  He|>ort  of  the 
best  agriculturiHts  and  clieniists  of  Kurupe  and 
America:  ."Soil  witliout  any  manure  has  ]iroduced 
three  times  the  quantity  of  the  s«;ed  sown  — hax 
yielded,  with  a  slight  application  of  the  proper  ma- 
nures, from 

Oecayed  Vegetable  Matter H  times  its  own  seed. 

stable  Manure 7  l-.'i  "  •• 

Pigeon 8  l-«  "  " 

Horse Hll-ICO     "  •' 

Guano 10  1-7  "  " 

Fluid  SUrcus,  or  Night  Soil..  I'2  II- in»     •'  •< 

Solid  Stercns.  or  Poudrette. .14  11-100     "  " 

Vou  ask.  What  are  the  atlvantages  of  using  Pon- 
<\Ti-tUt'!  1.  It  produces  the  largest  cro|is.  'J.  It  en- 
riches your  land.  3.  It  acts  (piicklv  on  the  seed 
sown,  and  continues  to  show  itselt  In  the  soil  for 
years.  4.  For  fruits  and  veg.  taldi  s,  applied  as  [K-r 
directlono  In  pamphlet,  it  cannot  be  siirp.issed  by 
any  fertilizer  ol  the  present  day.  The  price  ot 
Poudrette  is  ^2V  p<r  ton,  put  in  bags,  and  ib  Ii  ven-d 
at  any  of  the  railroad  ileiMitsor  steamboat  landings 
In  the  city.     All  order*  addressed  to 

STEWART   A   CO., 

Succe»w>rM    to    A.    PKVSSOy, 
No.  4UO  Library  Mtreet, 

(Room  No.  (>,  O.ddsiuiths'  Hall.)  PItlLAD'A, 
Will  meet  with  prompt  att4iitlon ;  or  farmers  near 
the  city  can  send  their  own  teams  to  our  Works  on 
fjray's  Ferry  Uoail,  near  the  V.  S.  Ars<>nal,  where 
we  deliver  in  bulk,  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  or  910  a 
ton  ;  or  parties  having  the  advantage  of  shifiping, 
can  send  vess<.-ls  to  our  works,  and  get  the  same  In 
bulk,  at  Str>  per  ton.  A  liberal  discount  to  Whole- 
sale Dealers.  3-3t 

CABBAGE,  ONION,  SQUASH. 

I  HAVE  written  three  works  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  veget'ibles.  The  works  alHiunil  In  en- 
gravings, and  go  into  all  the  minute  di-talls  so  val- 
uable to  the  beginner,— compii  t*-ly  exhausting  the 
subject.     Each  treatise  sent  by  mall  for  M  cents. 

JA9IES  J.  II.  OREUORY, 

3-3t  Marblehoad,  .llaao. 


Noa.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St, 

—  Between  Market  and   Chestnut  Street*  — 

Pll  IE  A  DEEPII I  A. 

'Warranted  0£.rden  Seeda; 

Flower  Seeda  in  great  Tariety ; 
Field  and  Oraaa  Seeda; 
AORICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS: 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  the  Beat 

American  and  English  Maiiufactnre; 

BOOKS  on   Ar.Ricfi.TUBAL,  BoTAWlCAt, 
and  Kt'itAL  Arrxiua; 

Terra  Cotta  Va»e»,  and  Garden  Statvtny  ; 

Jitutic  Chairt,  Settees,  Floieer  Stcmdn, 

Ac.  fte. 
For  sale  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  reaMaabIa 
prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  It  SON. 

6-  • 


Pure  Ground  Bone 


M 


TIERS  &  CO., 

ANrFA<'-|l-RERM  of  Roue  Rlack  and 
Uround  Dune, 

CARBON  WORKS, 

Dicketaon  Sfrpet,  bilotc  Front, 

PHIEADEEPHIA.  l-tf 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

SriTABI.KFOUHEDOINO,  supplied  st  Offlce 
of  Practical  Farmer,  is  North  IJth  St.  Phil'a, 
ill  large  or  small  <|iiantitles.  at  fifino  f>er  1,000,  for 
one  year  old  plants  ;  stning  two  year  old  97.00. 

Uve  Stocky 

Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Agency, 

No.  5  Scnth  10th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OBDKRS  received  for  Poultry,  Horned  Cattle, 
Sh-ep,  Swine,  Ac.  Also  Airlcnltural  aiiil 
Horticultural  Implements,  Keeiht.  Plants,  Nursarjr 
Stock,  Ac.     Send  for  Live  Stock  Circular. 

AdUri'ss  D.  W.  HERMTINE, 

3  .tt       No.  g  Bonth  lOtli  »t.,  Phllad^lphto. 

,>-r>T»  JOHN  n.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New 
irx/      J,  rs  y,  raised  and  marketed  In  i«(70,  over 

8,0<)0  hvHlnla  of  Berrien  and  10,000  bunehet  ^f 
Axpnragw.—WtA  I'lanU,  KooU,  &c.  for  sale. 
t(«nda  prtcas  ttm.  S-tT 


ita 


THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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FOR    SALE. 

A  Handsome  Country  Seat 

or  S3   ACRES, 

In  a  hl({h  «tat€  of  cultivation,  in  Uaddonfleld,  N.  J., 
six  iniltn  from  Plilladelnliiii,  eauy  of  accens  J>y  tlit- 
Camdiii  and  Atlantic  Uallroad,  several  tlmcH  a 
(lay,  al^o  by  turnpike. 

Large  and  Elegant  MANSION,     m 

IN   COMPLKTB  RBPAIR,  ^^ 

with  every  convenience  of  a  ttrst  clasa  city  resi- 
dence, viz  :  water-closetH,  bath-rooms  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  heated  throughout  with  entire  n.w 
heater  and  low  down  urati"".  ""'J  lighted  with  gas 
manufactured  on  the  preinisr's. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees  anil  evergreens,  also  with 
choice  fruit  trees,  green-honse  and  grapery;  Ice- 
liouM- (well  flileil).  tool-house,  OABDESI> 
KR'M  C'OTrAUE,  ga»-hou8c,  sUble  and 
ooaeh-houae. 

The  Property  commands  handsome  landscape, 
wood  and  water  views,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  «lcsi- 
rahle  anil  healthy  lociilitiiH  within  many  miles  of 
Philadelphia.    For  terms  apply  to 

WILLI ASI    BIANM, 
2-tr  43  Sontli  Fourth  St.,  Phi  la. 


North  renn'a  Railroad, 

THE  short  middle  route  to  tho  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
oming Vallevs,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  South- 
ern and  Interior  New  Vork,  Klmira,  Uocljest';r, 
Bullulo,  Niagra  Falls,  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

WINTKR  AURANGKMENTS. 

Fifteen  Daily  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Uerks  and  American  streets  (.Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows:  „     .    „r     .  •      . 

7  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington 
and  intermedial!  points. 

7.38  A.  M.,  Fast  Line  for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal stations  on  main  lino  of  North  Pennsylvania 
Uallroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lehih'h 
Valley  Uallroad  for  Kaston,  Allcntown,  Maueh 
Chunk,  Mahony  City,  Wllliamsiwrt,  Wilkesl.arrc, 
Plttston,  Towanda,  Waverly  and  Klmira,  connect- 
ing at  Klmira  with  the  KKIK  UAILWAY  tor  M- 
aera  Falls,  Uuttaio,  UociiesU-r,  Cli^veiand,  Corry, 
Chicago,  .San  Francisco,  and  all  jiolnts  in  the  Oieat 

«2.5  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  '  oylestown, 
slopping  at  all  the  intermediate  stations.  Pass.-n- 
ge's  for  Willow  drove,  Hatl.oro,  Jtc,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  old  York  Uoad. 

'J  4.'>  A.  .M.,  Lehigh  anil  Susquehanna  Kxpress,  for 
Bethlelu  in,   Allentown,  iMauch  Chunk,  Williams^ 


W" 


QiMre.  Pint.  ii  Quart. 

The  Ro«Ii««ter  Berry  BMMk«t  has  l>e<  n  used 
two  y.  ars.  Put.  iitcd  l«7ii.  l^iglit,  liiiruiile,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well,  rairies  well,  and  sells 
well  in  them.  The  best  ventilated  Bask<  t  yit  otlVr- 
ed.  Fur  list  of  prices,  ti-stimonlals,  terms  to  agents, 
&c.,  address  the  Ueneral  Agents, 

COLE.IMM,   UKUUEM  ac   CO., 
S-tr  Ho*r«it«wB,  N.  Jersey. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

/-E   WILL.    PAT    AOEXTS    A   SALAKT 

of  930  per  week  and  exiieiiBcK.ur  uilow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  n'-w  and  wonderful 
luventious.    Address    JI.   WAUNEB  •  CO. 
3-61  Illarahall,  Sllch. 

JPLY  FISHING  TACKLE^ 

THADDEl'H  NOBRIS,  20«  We«t  Lovaa 
(Square,  Phlla.,  keeps  on  hand  and  makes  to 
order,  at  the  shoruat  notice, 

TROUT  and  SALMON  BOD.S  of  all  Or  arks; 

TROUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
Also  his  improved  TROUT  Reels,  Fly  Hooks, 
Heel  and  Casting  Lines,  Leaders,  Angler's  Wallets, 
&c.,  Ac,  Sic. '.i-tf 

FOR  SALE. 

Arrvr  tiuoof  pabtbidoe.  niFFut 
WIIIIE  COCHIN,  also  I>AUK  IIUAIl. 
UA  aad  HOIDAX. 

uril.rs  iM»ok<  d  lor  eggs  of  Partridge  and  BufI 
Cochin,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  to  be  ileljvered  in 
spring  of  ltJ71.  C  BBI.V-IOX,  Jr. 

l-t<  Ch»«We-Ford.  Pa. 

EOOtI  FOB  HATCHlJUe — Moudans,  Dark 
i>rahmas.  Bull  Cocliins,  l^emoii  Cochins,  94  doz. 
l^lght  Brahmas,  Silver  Spangled  llainl>Hrgs,  Silver 
Grey  Dorkings,  White  Leghorns,  Ool<len  Sebriglit 
Bautams,  V2  dot.  4  doz.  Lij-ht  lirahma  eggs,  s8; 
4  iliindan.)|iin.  We  consider  the  Houdims  and  Light 
Brahmas  two  of  tl.  ■  most  desirable  kinds  of  Fow  Is 
known,  and  will  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  fov  Is. 
The  Hondans  never  s-rt,  are  constant  layers,  and 
their  eggs  are  very  large.  Our  stock  of  Breeding 
Fowls  nave  been  selected  from  the  best  im(iorted 
strains.  The  Light  Brahma  Cock  we  are  breeding 
from  weighs  lA)i  lbs.,  pea  comb,  and  perfectly 
marked.   Send  lor  descriptive  catalogue.   Address 

W.  ■.  CABPEWTEB   U  HOX. 
Z-tt  Bye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  CeiitrnI  Railroad  and  Morris  and  l-.sw  x 
lUilroad  to  New  York,  via  Leliigh  Valley  Railroad. 

11  A.  M.,  Accominodution  for  Fort  \\  a.shlngton, 
stoiiping  at  interiucdiate  stations. 

l.lV),  5T21)  and  8.15  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 

"It^LL^  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Kxpress  for  Bethle- 
hem, Kaston.  Allentown,  Maueh  Chunk,  Hazleton, 
Maliiinov  Citv.Wliite  Haven,  WilkKbarie,  fittston, 
ami  the  Mahaiiov  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  2.:Hl  P.  M.,  Aceoiiiiiiodittion  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  ina-rmcdiate  stations. 

At  ■»•'•»  P.  M.,  Bethlehem  Aecominod.ition  for 
Bethli-hem,  Kaston,  Allentown,  and  Coplay,  via 
Lehigh  Valley  Uailro.ad.  ,       r^     ,     . 

At  4.15  P.  M,,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  5  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Bethlehem,  con- 
necting with  Lehigh  Valley  Evening  Train  for 
Kaston,  Allentown  and  Mauch  Chunk. 

Atu.'iii  P-  M.  Aci-ommoiiation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at" all  int.-riu.diate  stations. 

At  ll.;Vi  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  A>  ash- 
Inglon  and  intermediate  stations.         „  ^,  ,  . 

Trains  arrive  ill  Philadi-lphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
lilW  A.  M.,  2.1.0,  .'■..O.'i  and  K.J.')  P.  -M.,  making 
connection    with   Lehigh   Valley  or  Lehigh 


H.rt.'i, 
direct 


and  SuBouelianna  trains  from  Kaston,  Scraiitoii, 
Wllkesbarre,  Williams|K)rt,  Mahanoy  City,  Uazel- 
toii.  Klmira.  Butlalo,  and  tly'V'"*-  ,  «  ,,  p  « 

From  Doylestown  at  ».3!>  A.M., 4.40  and  6.35  P.M. 

From  Lansdale  at  7.311  A.  M.  .  „.     .    „         , 

From  Kort  Washington  at  U.20,  n.20,  A.  M.  and 
■I  i()  |>   ;st. 
■  From  Ablngton  a*  2.35,  0..V.  and  9.35  P.  M. 
ON    Sl'NDAVS. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  OJ?"  A.M. 
do.  do.   Dovlestown  at  'J  I'.  M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 

Dovlestown  for        do.  at  7  A.  M. 

The  Filth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  Streets  lims  of  City  Pa.ssenger  C:jrs  run  di- 
rectlv  to  and  from  llie  DejMit.  I'lie  I  nlon  line 
rnnswlthln  a  short  distance  of  the  I>epot. 

Tickets  lor  Buffalo.  Niagra  I- alls.  Southern  ami 
Western  New  Vork  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  oWce,  No.  Nil  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  and   Iciggage   ch.-cked   through    to 


Baggag 
2-tf 


FIULTBT  OF  IHE  WOBLD — A  LM-ge 
ORNAMENTAL  CHART,  containing  53 
Fowls,  representing  30  Breeds,  Chromo  Lltho- 
grspbed  In  oil  colors.    Price  t^.OO. 

For  s*le  st  Ottce  of  Practical  Farmer, 
6.  IS  Vorth  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 


FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER 

ENLARGED,  IWl,  to  16  pages,  at  ii»J  per  year.— 
All  we  ask  Is  for  you  U»  see  a  copy  of  the  Pa|>er, 
(which  we  send/r««  to  all  applicanU,)  and  <rt  if 
ipeak  for  iUflf.  The  Premiums  that  we  ofter  In 
PlanU  and  FTowers  to  those  g.ttlng  up  Clubs,  would 
cost  you  as  much  at  any  res|H>nsible  Nursery  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 
1-tr  A.  U.  PVBDY,  Palmyra.  BT.  Y. 


STANDARD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMILiY    nZEDICIIffSS 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  tor  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Sumiaer  Complalnte,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 
&c.  &e. 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  for  Purifying  tho  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &e. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutermlttcnt  and  Remittent  Fevern. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Affections 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAY'NE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 

JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  Famlllei 
will  find  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  In  plain,  perspi- 
cuous language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  in  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  Diseases— tiih 
Symptoms  dy  which  thet  may  hk  known— how  they  should  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  used. 

^  All  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  Si  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  243  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia— and  arc  sold  by  DrugglsU  and  Dealers  everywhere.  1-ly 


PRIAM^ 


nrinrlpal   points   at    Mann's   North    Pennsylvania 
IJaggage  Kxpress  ofHee,  No  1(I5  South  Mltli  street. 
ELLIS   CLARK,  General  Agent. 


PRIVATE  FAMILES  who  aim  to 
bles  of  the  best  quality  < 


THE  POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish ; 
STOCKS  PoniU  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and 

Land-lacked  Salmon,  and  s.ils  the  Spawn  ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture;  and 
EXAMINES   SITES  for  Fish  Farms— Buys  and 

Sells  the  same,- and 
1.A.TB  OCT  POXMI.       Address 

W.  CLIFT, 
f.t)k  Mysile  BHdve,  Ct. 


raise  Vegeta- 
ly,  need  not  to  he 
reminded  that  "  flips  do  aot  arrow  on  this- 
tles,*' nor  that  from  yood  seed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  Indeed,  grow  freely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  In  every  respect,  it  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  by  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloonisdale,  raised 
under  our  own  p<>rsoiial  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  en;ibled  to 
s|K-ak  with  entire  confldrnee  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 

■7'  We  have  but  few  •'  Novelties  "  to  offer.  Our 
experience  (obtained  at  soni<-  cost)  is  that  out  of  the 
multitude  of  tliat  class  of  vegetables  advertim'd  for 
sale,  in  most  cases  tlie  gpood  are  not  new,  and  the 
new  are  not  f^ood  — substantial,  staple,  well 
known  sorts  are,  in  tile  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  reidy  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  ran  be  supplied  by  mail,  i*ostpald. 

a^The  Rural  RegisU-r  for  lifll  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  lie  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  rural  affairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  i«)8tiige. 

DAVin   LAXDBETII   w  (4051, 
Nos  31  and  2»  Mouth  Hlath  Ktreet. 

12-tf  PHILADKLPHIA. 


BY  Pl.inet,  1st  dam  by  Imp.  Priam,  2d  dam  by 
Sir  <  harles,  will  make  the  ensuing  season  from 
April  15  to  August  31,  at  Weymouth,  New  Jersey. 

PKIASI  is  a  bright  bay,  one  hind  foot  white,  fi 
years  old,  I5>i  hands  liigh.  He  has  excellent  trot- 
ting action  and  is  well  broken  to  harness. 

WKYMOUTH  is  near  Flwood,  on  the  line  of  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  36  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelidiia. 

Mares  will  be  received  at  ELWOOD,  or  In  PHI- 
LADKLPHIA, and  returned  to  said  places  with- 
out further  trouble  or  exiM  nse  to  owners.  Those 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  delivered  at  No.  T2i' 
Vaughn  St.  Those  sent  to  Klwood  to  be  shipped  to 
S.  R.  St  C.  R.  Coi,wKi.L. 

TERMS. —  Mares  received  at  Elwood,  »«0  the 
season;  at  Pliiladeiphia,  *50.  Mares  kept  at  fair 
rates  and  in  manner  required  by  owner. 

k^ALL    ACCIDENTS   at  owner's  risk.     Bills 
payable  before  marcs  arc  returned. 
For  engagements  or  further  particulars,  address 
H.   B.   w:    C.   B.  COLWELL, 

Weymouth,  Kew  Jersey. 
RKreRKNCKS: 

C.  H.  Si  H.  P.  Muirhead,  Phila. 
John  Patterson,  Esq.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
R.  Mc<iure,  V.  S.,   M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Th 
Oentleinan'sStal>le  Guide,"  Editor  of  "Th 
Horse  lu  the  Stable  and  the  Field." 
4-4t 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  YEAR 
r\r^  T»  A  rPfPT  T?C1  A  History  of  the  l-raneo- 
\)t  15  A  1  1  LtLlO  GermanWar.  By  Brock 
ett.  Accurate,  reliable  and  complete.  The  only  one 
publislied.  Send  «1..'>0  for  outtlt.  and  secure  the  b  st 
territory  at  once.  Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  Si 
CO.,  New  Vork  or  Chicago.  4-3t 


AOENTH  WANTED. 

NEW  AND  VALUABlTsTANDARD  WORK. 


IHOaiAd'M    S.UOO'IHINO    HABBOWM, 

L   of  two  sizes,  lor  sale  at  the 

Office  of  the  PRACTICAL  FAttMEE, 
18  North  13th  St.,  Phila. 


French  Stallion. 

PBIMCE  IMPEBIAL,  mv  Imported  PER- 
CHKUON  STALLION,  will  make  the  seoson  at 
my  Stables,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  limited 
number  of  Mares. 

Two  of  his  line  Horse  Colts  now  at  my  Stables. 
Stabling  and  Pasture  provided.  Address  with 
stamp, 

J.  J.  PARKER, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

air  Lithographs  sent  for  10  cenU.  4-tr 


IlEGETEMIER'S   iViflF  POVLTBY    BOOK. 
This  Standard  Work  on  Poultry  is  for  sale  at 
onice  of  Practical  Farmer, 

Price  t9.no.  18  North  1.1th  St.,  Phila. 


american'horse, 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP: 

Their  treatment,  with  a  full  description  of  the  medi- 
cines emploved.  By  RoneitT  McCi-fiiK,  M.D.,  V. 
S.,  of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Phlladelphiii.- 
Profusely  illustrated,  1  vol.  12  mo.,  cloth.  Tlii" 
work  embraces  a  list  of  all  forms  of  diseases  in  the 
horse,  cow,  ami  sheep,  and  is  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, so  that  the  disease  and  the  remedy  mav  be 
readily  found.  The  work  is  throughout  comprelieii- 
slve,  reliable,  and  clearly  written — 

EVERY  ONE  CAN  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

There  w.is  need  for  just  such  a  bold  hand  as  Dr. 
MeClure's  to  strike  down  old  (and  new)  humbucR. 
and  to  build  up  a  true  and  humane  practice  In  the 
treatment  of  that  most  useful  and  noblest  of  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  as  well  as  that  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

No  FARMER,  AMATEUR.STOCK  BREEDER, 
VETERINARIAN,  OR  STOCK  OWNER, 

Should  be  without  this  lK>ok.  It  is  printed  from 
large  and  clear  type.  Is  handsomely  bound,  and 
will  l>esent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  recept 
of  price.    92.00. 

Liberal  arrangemfnli  will  be  made  with  agtnU/or  itt 
tale.    Address  for  p.-irticuiars  and  terms. 

JOHW  E.  POTTEB  4i  CO.,  Publishers, 

3-3t  6'4  and  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  time  in  prospecting  ws- 
ter  supplies  and  localities  for  Trout  Raising. 
Also  receives  'rders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Mcssri. 
GREEN  Si  COLLINS. 

THADDETM   IfOBBIS, 
»-tf  30S  W.  Lovan  Square,  Phll*a. 

Spain's  Atmospheric  Ghnms. 

THKSK  have  established  their  superiority  in  thii 
market  for  ilfteen  years,  being  generally  In  use 
In  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Philadelphia.  They 
range  in  size  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninety.  1'he 
dashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  upeiiiiig  In  the  lidallows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  the 
churning  process.  For  sale  of  ail  sizes  at  Office  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
•-  U  v.  iSth  •«„  Pkll'a. 


P.   B.  MINGLE  &  CO., 
SEEDSMEN, 

103  Market  Street,  and 

4  North  Front  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  make  a  speciality  of  Grass  and  Field  Seeds, 
aiid  carrying  the  largest  Stock  of  those  goods  in 
this  market,  we  are  able  to  sell  them,  wholesale  or 
retail,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  3-3t 

Double  Harpoon 

Horse  Hay-Fork. 

Highest  award  and  Bronze  Medal 

a«  l*<  A'mo  rorJk  Statt  Fair  and  TrUl  in  ino. 

Thirty  Ptemiums  in  1870. 

Endorted  by  1000  Farmer  a  in  1870. 

JDe»cripti9«  Cataloffue  Sent  J'Vee. 

Pennock  MannflEictTiring  Co. 

Kuuutt  Square  Chtstar  Co,  lib 
■V4t 

BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANUFAC'TUREnS  OF 

tihZ  FtXTURE$> 

SALESROOMS, 

No.  710  Chestnut  Street. 

Uanufactory,  S.  W,  cor.  13th  and  Brown 
Mtreets,  Phlla.  9-tf 


IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

SINCE  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
Irt  new  Office,  No.  18  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  In  the 

Implement  <t*  Seed  BusinesH, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
prices,  without  charge  to  Purchasers  for  his  ser- 
vices, any  thing  in  his  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  disconnected  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  selections  will  be  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Sic,  as  will  not 
fail  to  be  satisfactory.  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire-Tooth  Horse-Rakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small.  Sic,  supplied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

PASCUALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
8*  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market.  Ph  la. 


A' 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

GEX'Itt    WAXTED    F4»R     illK   PBAC- 
tiral  Farmer,  In  every  Po*>t  OiUce  lu 
the  Lnlted  Mtates.     Tlio.se  <lis|H>s>  d  to  act  in 

iiroiuiring  subscriptions  In  any  nciglilMtrhood,  will 
Di-  furnished  on  application  to  the  undersigned  witli 
•SnmpU  t'opiei,  Mhoie  bill',  and  Liberal  Inducementt 
vnlh  Exten»ire  Premium  Litti. 

PANC'HALL   SIORRIN   &   CO., 

Ed.,  and  Prop'r..  of  the  Prnc,  Farmer. 

IS.  North  ISth,  Ht.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FARMER'S.^-1     '.  ■    C  P 

.^teamPo"--? 

33Tt^       CALDRON. 


PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO.. 
Aarents  ror 

PRINDLE'S 

Patent  Agrlculttiral  and  Mechanical 
Non-Exploslve 

Steam  Boilers^  Ac. 

(her  800  nold,  and  vixdfor  near- 
ly 100  different  purpoaen. 

I.  T!?'*  "'*''  Invention  has  proved 
Itself,  afU-r  a  test  of  several  years, 
to  be  the  only  p.rfeetlv  safe,  simple, 
an«l  practical  apparatus  for 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

•nd  all  the  various    uses  of  the 
Kann,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  ir. 
It  is  also  found  Indispensable  in  almost  every  buMi- 
""1  requiring  the  uie  0/  Steam,  or  an  open  Boiler. 

Circulars  giving  full  deUils,  free  on  application 
to  the  subscriber. 

Prize  Essays,  with  full  information  about  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
OrvioB  or  Practical  Farxkr, 
No.  M  N.  13Ui  St.,  Phlla. 


Tlio    Lfii'jj^eist    AiSMortmcut 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,   una 

FERTILIZERS, 

Will  be  found  in  our  old  established  Warehouse, 
180  tS(  101  Water  Street. 

R.   H.   ALLEN  «c  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  ."JTO, 

NEW  YORK. 

KT'Clrculars  and  information  free  to  all.       3-tf 


COMPtETB  MAKUBE, 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PHILADELPUIA. 

MADE  FROM 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  it  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  It,  als4)  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  (juaiitics. 

Packed  in  liarjn  of  200  Iha.  each. 
DIXOX,  SIIARPLESS  &  CO., 

A(iKNTH, 

30  South  Waleraiid  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PIIII.ADRI.PIIIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  UKVXOLD.S, 

70  Soiitli  Street,  Uiiltiinore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  information,  address 

10-tf  IIEXBY  BOWEB,  Philad'a. 


Wilmington  &  Reading 

RAILROAD 

SEVEN  PER   CENT.   BONDS, 

FREE   OF  TAXES. 


We  are  oflTerlng:  9S0O.00O  of  the  Second 
lUortgraxe  Bonds  of  this  Company 

At  82a  and  Accrued  Interest. 


For  the  convenience  of  Investors  these  Bonds  arc 
Issued  In  denominations  of 


1000%  500*s  and  100*8, 

The  money  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional Kolling  Stock,  and  the  full  equipment  If 
the  road. 

The  receipts  of  the  Company  on  the  one-half  of 
the  Road  now  being  operated  from  Coatesviilc  to 
Wilmington  are  about  TEjj  THOUSANI>  DOL- 
LARS per  month,  which  will  be  more  than  DOU- 
BLED with  the  op«'ning  of  the  other  half,  over 
which  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Road  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILKS  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  road  to  RirtUboro',  which  will  be  ttuished  by  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

WM,  PAINTER  &  CO,, 

BANKERS, 
No   36   South  Third  Street, 


B-12t 


PIIILAOELPIIIA. 


F I S  II   C  U LTUR  E. 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

UUN  Went  Loican  Hquare,  Phllad'a, 

Inspects  sites  for  and  gives  advice  concerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  also  draws  working  plans  and  s]>eciti- 
catlons  for  hatching  houses  and  apparatus. 

Those  who  purp«>se  going  into  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness would  save  money  and  iniure  luccets  bv  con- 
sulting him.  '2.tf 

Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  executed  at  the  Office  of  the  PRACN 
TICAL  FARMER,  for  .Sole  Draining  Tile  In 
imy  quantity,  2.  .3,  4,  n,  andC  inch— tVom  one  of  the 
best  establishments  in  the  country. 

18  N.  Wh  St.,  above  Market. 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  t  CO,, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

IRON,   STEEL  AMD    NAILS. 


A  Large  and  Complete  Assortment. 


Finished  BIEBCHANT  IB02V  of  all  descriptions; 
AaiEBlC'AN  and  SCOTCH   Plgp  Iron; 

KOBWAY  Bods  and  Shapes.       CAST  STEEL; 

Nails,  Spikes,  norse-Nalls,  Boiler  Klvei., 

in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


'    SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

"WM.  PEXN,"  "COLUMBIA,"  and  "POTTSTOWN"  Anthracite  Fnrnaees; 

"ACADIAN"   C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron; 

"WOODSTOCK"   C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  Iron; 

"POTTSTOWN  IRON  COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  PlaUs,  *c.  4c. ; 

"ANVIL"  BRAND  Cut  Nails  and  Spikes; 

"BLACK  DIAMOND"  Cast  Steel  and  Boiler  Plate; 

"ROEBLINO'S"  WIRE   ROPE; 

MINE   BAILA.  BAILBOAD  SPIKES.  BOLTS,  KVTS,  «c.  Ac. 


a-<t 


Are  an  evident  need  of  Agriculture;  Phosphates 
and  Ammonia  l.ave  made  tlie  need  more  urgent. 

The  Persicator^ 

(Or    Peach    Manure,)    a    perfect    substitute     for 
Wood  Ashes. 

By  DR.  DAVID  STEWART, 

TUB   1:JI/I\£.\T  AGRIVVLTVRAL   CHEyi.ST, 

Is  cheap,  reliable  and  siieci'ssful  to  a  remarkable 
degree.     Address  lor  a  einular 

lilClOIXS,   BEYBOLO  Jk   CO.,  MPrs. 

Delaware  City,  Delaware. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturers'  price  and  I'reiglit,  by 
OBAilAai,  ESILfX  «t:    PAS.H.1IOBE, 
4-3t.  No.  esi  Market  St.,  Phll'a. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,  and 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS, 

BRED  from  my  Imported  Stock,  and   for 
Sale. 

WINTHBOP  W.  CHEXEBY, 

"HIGHLAND  STOCK  FAIC.M," 

3-3t  Belmont,  M 


Draining  Tile. 

T'^i.*?.""''*""''^"''''  *'"»"»l«<'»urer  of  DRAINING 
II LK  has  now  on  hand  the  dilt'erent  sises— 2K. 
3,  and  4  inches,  for  sale.  ^ 

J.  J.   PABKEB, 
'•*'  West  Chester,  Pia. 


TRUCK  FARM  TO  RENT. 

A  FARM  of  SO  Acres.  If.  miles  from  citv,  near 
a   SUtioii.     A    lew    ».-res  of  prime   Is'nd   for 
rucking.    Enquire  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
J- 1»  Worth  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 


Eumelan  Grape   Vines, 

Ooid,  strong  Plants  of  this  fine  Grape.  :  ■  hirdy 
and  prfiitlc  as  Concord— as  flue  flavor  as  Dsta<vare 
— caa  be  supplied  at 

Offire  of  Practical  Farmer, 
at  regular  nursery  prices. 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA    LAWIY    MO'WERS. 

FOUR  sixes  Hand  Machines tl3  to  tSS. 

TWO  sixes  Horse  Machines, STS  to  SIM. 

LITTliE  OIANT  MOWEB  AND  BEAPEB, 

A  perfect  combined  machine,  and  price  reduced. 

THE  SPBACirE   mOWEB, 

A  new  Macliine— the  great  arliiovement  of  1S70. 

STEEE  SPBI5(Ct>TOOTH  HOBSE  BAKES, 
Palmer's  Cnloadlnc  Pork, 

Harpoon  I'nioadlns  Fork, 
Bope  and  Tackle. 

PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS, 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

GUANO,  BONE  DUST, 

And  the  celebrated 

E.Frank  Cok's  Sipkkpiiospiiate  of  Lisie. 

OBAHAM.  EMLEW  «k  PASS.UOBE, 
4-U       esi  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


S 


JERSEY  STOCK 

EVERAL  superior  Jersey  Cows,  Holfen 
and  Heifer  Calves.    Apply  to 

PBAXCIS  MOBBIS. 
Mo.  IS  North   ISth  Si.,  Phll'a. 


DRAIN  TIImB. 

ALLEN  &  BELL,  Smyrna,  D«l., 

MANUFACTURE  and  have  constantly  on  hand. 
Egg-shaiH-d  Drain  Tile,  (with  Sole)  from  2  to 
7  inches  vent.  Also  Round  Tile  IS  St  Zjjl  Inches 
vent  with  Collars.  For  price,  Sic,  address  as 
above.  ^tt 

Pure  Bone  Dust^ 

FREE  FRO.M  ADULTERATION,  can  be  supplied 
at  the  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 

»• IS  Worth  ISth  St..  PhlPa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHlNGr~~ 

I  have  carefiillv  selected  for  my  Breeding  Stock 
this  season,  choice  F*rnins  from  the  must  at>- 
proved  im|K>rtatioiis  of  1  'o,  and  will  snare  a  few 
clutches  of  Eggs  of  th    ft   owing  varieties  : 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas, 
Huff  Coebins,  Houdans, 

Silver  Spangled  Hambnrgs, 
Rouen  and  Ayhsbury  Ducks. 

One  or  two  pairs,  or  K-parate  Cocks,  of  each  ts- 
rletjr,  for  sale. 

JOHN   U.  BOWE, 
3-M  Sly  Market  St..  PMla.,  P*. 
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THE   P  R  A  C  T  J  C  A  L    FARMER. 


READY-MADE 

€riOTiii:9ro. 

^The   Largest    Stock ; 


In 


the  Finest  Goods; 
Boys'X  ■^—yhe  Newest  Styles ; 
We  a  rV  •*'^  \  the  Best  Work- 
we   have\     £k    \  manship ;   the 

^Greatest  Va- 


.riety,    at 
A    XMarJcet 


6th. 


every  kind 
of  material 
every  variety  of 

style,  suitable  for  \ \  and 

Youth  fh}m  16  to  2o\  J^ 
Boys  from  9  to  16,  \    XJI 
and  Children  from 
5  to  9  years,  all\  xC 
durable  &  strong, 
made  with  speciai* 
J^    \  reference  to  rou 

In  this  de 

partment     our 

prices    are    as- 

nishingly 

low. 

^Bt\  Market 

and 

6th, 


We 

have\    1  J 

made 

our    Es 

tablishmentX    wK 

"THE  HEAD 
JDARTERS  OF 
fOniPFHT  TRADE 


^in   Clothing,   and> 

t^we  can  assure 

^friends  from  out 

vof  town  that  they\  >0 

^need  look  no  fur- 

/^\th«r  than  Oak  Hali 

for   satisfactory 
CnitomX    X^  \ 

jy  \Clothing  k  satis 
WorkisX  \ 

factory    prices. 
oftheveryX  X 

\  \  Full  stock  all 

gXthe    year 

round, 
measurement,  \     A     . 

X^X  \Market 
prices,  &o.,  sent 

L^  \and 

\  \6th. 

America,  and  good  f(ts 

guaranteed.    Marked 

d:  6th  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Easy  rules  for> 


I"OUI>«l<!!a    A..    I>.     l«!tlO. 


From  !«t.ftO  to  >.:J.OO;  or  with  Shaft  and  bcarinK, 
t'nim  l»4.(Ki  to  SfC.uO;  and  with  Kraiut;,  ready  for 
«Hc,  from  ^6.00  to  St8.(K». 

SIOWl.^U    1IIA<'IIINE    OnilVDKTONEK, 

Kitchen  Orliidiitoneii— a  grciit  iinprovi'incnt ; 
Mc>tlie  MttMiCM,  troiii  'a  to  40  (-III. ;  Oil-MtonMi, 
«Sc — >Iadp  hy  Hti-am  Marlilncrv,  and  boM  by  our 
princiiial  agricultunil  hoimcs,  of  by 

J.    E.   MITCH  KI.I>, 

Im|M)rtfr  and  Miiuuliictiiror, 

IVo.  SIO  York  Avenue  (near  the  Indiiin  Pole), 

S--H  I'lllI.AUELPHIA. 

7-30  Gold  Loan. 

■  JAT  COOKE  &  CO.  are  now  selling  at  par 
I  the  FIret  Blortgrmre  Ejtnd  Cirant  Uold 
BOMN*  or  the  XORTHERSr  PACIFIC 
RAILROAn  COJUPAXY,  bearing  seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  gold  Interest,  and  spcurcd 
by  flr5t  an<l  only  morteaRC  on  tho  entire  RoHd 
nnd  equipment*,  and  on  mure  than 

22fOOO  Acres  of  Land 

to  every  mile  of  trark.  or  SOO  Aeree  of  Land  to 
••**  ai.OOO  Bond.  There  Ih  no  other  security 
in  the  market  more  safe  or  au  proUtable. 

The  hlKhcRt  current  price  will  be  paid  for  U.  S. 
FIVE-TWENTIES,  and  all  other  marketable 
Securities  received  in  ezchanec. 

Pamphlet*,  Mapa.and  full  information  furniMbed 
on  application.    For  sale  by 

JAY    COOIiE   Jt   CO^ 

PlIILADELPIIIA,  Xl£W  YouK  and   Wasuinutox. 

a-2t 


STBAM 

ENGIHEIS^ 

Eqnnie«l  by  none  in  Combined  Blerlls  of 

Capacity,  Economy ,   Durability, 

Hlmpllclty,  and  Perfection. 


OUR  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Lofomotirt  Boiirr,  having  tire  box  and 
a«h  pit  entirely  Hurrounded  by  water  space,  is  set 
ufwn  legs  and  timbers;  occupies  little  room;  need< 
no  brick-work;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place 
where  II  power  Is  required— in  MiUt,  Shnpt,  Foundrieg, 
or  Printing  Roomt,  or  in  Stock  Barn*  for  grinding, 
cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  Slock.    The 

Stationary  Engine 

Is  complete,  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Healer,  witb 
connect  ionii  titled.    The 

Agricultural  Engine, 

Supplied  with  Lncomnlire  Boiler,  having  fire  box  and 
ash  pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water  Hpace ;  is 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching  horses 
for  moving  from  place  to  pl.ace;  Is  suitable  lor 
Orain  Thrething,  Com  Shelling,  H'ood  and  Shingle  Saw- 
ing, rfc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished 
on  application  to 

WOOD,   TABER   &  MORSE, 

EATON,  JIIAUIHON    CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

S«ilt 


OPTICIAN, 


ALfDERKTETS. 

\  few  young  liLLLS,  thorough  bndu,  of  the 
"■  BLOOMSDALE  HEUD,  are  ottered  for  sale 
at  reaMinable  prices. 

•^  Bulls  transiwrt  with  greater  safety  than  cows, 
and  half-breeds  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  the  dairy 
as  thorough  breds  ;_tlie  latter,  both  cows  and  bulls, 
are  of  course  indispensable  where  tho  progeny  is 
intended  for  sale.    Address 

O.    EANI»RETII, 

^^f  Bristol,  Bueks  Co.,  Penn*a. 


728  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia. 
—  EsTABLISHKn  IN  1783. — 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 

Hpectacles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Steel; 
Nose  Olasses,  Rubber,  Steel,  Shell  and  Qold; 
ALSO, 
SPY>CIEAfiSES,  microsoopes, 

1IIATHE5IATICAE  INNTRrMENTII, 
DRAWINO    PAPER, 
Thermometers,         Hydrometers,  Ac. 


'  Catalogues  sent,  without  charge. 


«-tf 


ASPHAIaTIC 

FELT. 


The  Mowing  Spring  Poultry 
FOUNTAIN, 


SAXON  GREEN 

THE   MOST   DURABLE  GREEX.     WILL  . 
NOT  FADE,  IS  BRIGHTER  COLOR ; 
COSTS  LESS  THAX  ANY  OTHER, 

BECAUSE  IT  WILL   PAINT 
TWl  C  E  A  S  M V  C II  S  UR  FA  (JE.       ' 


Oround  pure  only  bv  tlio 

MANUFACTURERS. 
BOED   BY    AEL   PAINT  DEAEEUM. 
OIBee  134  North  Fourth  Nt. 

J.  H.  -WEEKS  &  CO., 
124  North  Fourth  Street, 

FHILADELI'HIA. 

PAINT. 


FlI.LKD  A*   KAHILY 
A8  A  FAIL. 


TKr>  fH-T.  1,  '07. 

vwc.  27,  IWO. 


»-«t 


C.    B.    ROGERS, 

WIIOI.KSALe   DRAI.Rn    IX 

Field   and   Onrdon    f^eodv. 


No  further  trouble  In  keeping  a  con- 
■*•■'  •■PP*y  of  pure,  clean  water  before 
your  Fowl*. 

OrmamkntaL,  verif  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  nf 
order.  Being  made  of  Iron  and  well  galvanised  (In- 
fcide  and  out).  It  cannot  rutt  nor  break.  Easily 
kept  from  frecslng. 

The  bulk  of  the  water  la  always  In  an  alr-tlght 
reiervoir,  perfectly  protected  from  all  dunt  and 
dirt,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  from  all  lorn  or 
waate,  and  from  becoming  Impure  from  any  cauM 
whatever,  and  la  auturaatlcally  fed  Into  the  drink- 
ing diah  aa  required.  Tlie  ponltry  cannot  aoll  the 
water  In  the  diah,  nor  get  their  feet  in  It;  and  aa 
the  diah  hold*  but  a  amall  quantity  of  water,  it  la 
renewed  many  Umea  a  day  by  freah  water  from  the 
reaerroir. 

We  guarantee  good  ware  and  perfect  aatUfactlon. 


PRICE  LIST.-2  gal.  capacity. 


.•2.00 
.  3.0) 
.   3.00 


No.  133  Market  Street,  PhUad'a,  Pa 

2-»f 


Alao,  1  gal.  and  2  gal.  Fountain*,  expreaaly  de- 
signed for  young  chicka  and  young  ducka. 

Claaa— Agricultural  Hardware. 
DIacount  to  the  trade. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
A.    TAN    OAAHBEEK, 
8-6t  No.  la  First  Ntreet.  New  York. 

"EMPLOYMENT  F0R"ALL7~ 

^OA  SAEARY    PEIl  WEEK,  and  ex|.enaoa, 
Otfir   |>ai<l  Ag.Mtfi,  to  Hell  our  new  and  uat-lul  dla- 
<  overiea.  Addreaa  H.  .Swicar  A  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich, 
o-lt 


To  the  Aoitirci.TrnieT  it  m-^kes  a  verveffeetnal 
and  cheH|>  KUOKING  fur  Farm  Bnlldinsit, 
Cattle  and  .sheep  Sheda,  a  covtring  lor  (okx 
an<l  Hav  Kk^kh,  aim)  lor  a  temfiorary  Defenre  for 
Shffp  during  Sr.nw,  and  In  the  Stable  Yard  as  a  loose 
covering  fur  Turnips  and  other  Fodder,  in  Winter, 
for  preBent  use. 

It  is  a  perfect  protection  from  Frost,  and  there- 
fore a  valuable  covering  for  Co>8KitVATouii:s, 
lluT-Biii>«i,  Plasts,  &c. 

The  UHe  of  this  Fiilt  provea  a  great  annual  savini; 
to  the  K  A  nil  KB,  as  It  leaveefor  the  use  of  the  .Straw 
Varil,  Cattle,  &c  ,  all  the  Straw  ordinarily  con- 
Humed  every  year  in  Thatching. 

It  is  made  in  rolls  2a  varda  long,  82  Inches  wide, 
equal  to  '.iOO  auperflclal  feet,  andweiglia  about  s4 
Iba  per  roll. 


ASPHALTIC  LINING  FELT 

For  the  Proteetlon  of  Cold  and  Damp 

WALLS. 

It  is  invariable  aa  a  lining  for  Stores,  Grana- 
ries, Barns,  <&c.,  (as  rats  ur  other  vermin  will  nut 
touch  it.) 

It  Is  eenerally  nsed  by  rough  boarding  the  sblrn 
of  the  houM>.  and  then  tacking  on  the  Felt,  tli  ■ 
wenther-boariU  to  t>e  nailed  on  over  all.  It  can, 
however,  l>e  readilv  nailed  on  to  the  studding  up 
and  down  the  building,  without  extra  lining  uf 
boards,  under  the  weather-boards,  thus  saving  tho 
expense  of  lumber  and  tabor.    .Send  for  circular. 

MERCHANT  %l  CO., 

3-ly  S07  Market  St^  Pkll'a. 


■^Bmi;^,«£k 


h 


K. 


A. 


nwrderV  Prrniinm  Kniln-nv  IToixf  Towrr 
■i»«l  C'finlilnril  Thre.her  nnrf  flOMipr, 


Two  Gold  Medals 

^WARDED  ONE    MACHINC. 


ibi*4;rrni  NnllennI  TrinI,  nc  ANbnrn,  N.  V. 

I    <T  "Slnii!  awl  rM^y  ininvuu-nl  oi  hm-urn,  Vt  rtxU  I'll 

"in  I',  milfttxr  h/iur.  Afrrfutniml  (hnflntctlnn  of  thr. 

IV  brut  kinil.  thnrounh  cutH  cunnrlnilioyiii   u-ovkmnn- 

flip  and  nuitrr  lot  Inrvrrt,  /tfare.  „»thlna  fliqhlrd.rtri  t- 

ti'  Iff!) k.i-r.:'  luHliowii  hv>imrial  Iteiiort  nfJuilites. 

iresliers,  sepnniors.  riinnlnar  Mills.  Wood  Si.ws. 

ih\  M<.wirs  and  PlanlerM.  h!I  of  ihe  best  In  Murket. 

titloioic  wirli  priee.  lull  In'iirniation.  and  Judges 

Report  of  Auburn  Trial  r-iu  free.     Artdn-os 

MINAUD  IIAIlDICn. 
OobleskiU.  bcboharle  Co.,  N.  Tf 
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Skilled  Farm  Management,  and  Where 
to  be  Obtained. 

While  every  farmer  lias  more  or  less  trouble 
with  his  labor,  there  is  a  class  of  land  owners 
suflering  in  this  way  more  than  those  brought 
up  on  tljeir  own  farms.  We  allude  to  citizens 
and  persons  of  large  means,  who  reside  only 
temporarily  on  tlieir  places,  wlio  have  other 
business  and  means  of  support  than  from  the 
laud,  and  have  to  delegate  almost  entirely  the 
management  of  it  to  otliers.  There  seems  to 
be  a  deficiency  of  reliable  and  skilled  managers 
of  farms,  for  this  class  of  persons,  quite  as  much 
if  iK)t  more  than  of  skilled  lalwr. 

One  of  them  was  recently  in  our  office,  wlio 
owns  a  fine  estate  a  few  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, which  cost  him  $200  per  acre.    He  lias 
invested  in  its  improvement,  and  in  tlie  pur- 
chase of  manures  and  fertilizers,  nearly  as  much 
more ;  so  that  tlie  land  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
fertility ;  and  yet  lie  has  been  able  to  find  no 
skilled  and  reliable  manager,  making  him  fair 
and  Just  returns.    He  has  tried  renting  It,  work 
ing  it  to  the  shares,  to  tlie  thirds,  and  trying  to 
manage  it  himself  through  a  foremi^n,  but  with- 
out success.     He  can  only  f\n^  n\e\]  wIki  ran 
run  <lowii  his  land  and  li|s  imokot. 


We  meet  continually  with  such  cases,  and 
these  difficulties  are  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
farming  interests,  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  devise  how  to  meet. 

We  had  hoped  that  this  admitted  erfl  would 
have  found  a  remedy  in  our  agricultural  coUegcg, 
and  that«  class  of  young  men  would  have  Iwen 
trained  up  liere  in  practical  and  sck;ntific  agri- 
culture, who  would  have  been  Just  the  kind  of 
farm  managers  wanted,  and  who  could  have 
done  well  for  tliemselves  and  employers  in  such 
situations.  So  far  as  we  know,  agricultural 
colleges  founded  under  the  land  grants  of  Con- 
gress, are  failures  in  this  respect  every  where, 
even  wlien  successful  as  model  or  experimental 
farms ;  so  that  this  great  want  of  skilled  fiirm 
managers  is  yet  unsupplied.  If  this  bad  been  ■ 
tlie  ultimate  aim  and  intent  of  these  institutions, 
and  their  operations  had  all  been  conducted  in 
this  direction  and  fur  this  object,  they  could 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  country  than  we 
fear  they  are  now  likely  to  be. 

Our  Pennsylvania  Agricultnral  College  in 
Centre  county  has  cost  some  $300,000,  with- 
out any  proportionate  advantage  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State  or  the  country,  and  "if  it 
has  evex  turned  out  *ny  young  men  who  have 
siucf.  ho«>onie  eraiofnt  as  fanners,  we  have  nm 
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iM'rtnl  of  them.  ThM  very  woni  " a;;rlciilluia' 
••ollt-;;*'"  is  distasteful,  and  stM-ins  to  imply  that 
f.irininf!  can  be  taiisl't  in  the  house,  or  perliaps 
iu  tlie  la»H>raU)iy,  wl»en  we  all  know  it  muut  be 
taunlit  (lutside,  if  taught  at  all. 

We  know  some  go«Kl  practical  and  scientific 
fanners,  and  if  tliey  could  be  induced,  having 
suHiiienl  house  room  and  other  acconinio<la- 
tions,  ao  tliat  the  farming  business  couKl  be 
shown  to  Ik)  something  more  than  07ihj  drudg- 
ery, to  take  young  men  and  qualify  them  by  a 
two  or  thi-ee  years'  practical  course,  to  be  farm 
managers,  tliey  would  find  it  remuneraive  to 
themselves,  and  we  believe  also  useful  to  the 
public.    The  young  men  shoidd  be  taught  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  dairying,  grazing  and 
feeding  cattle,  the  use  and  repairing  of  all  im- 
proved agricidtural  machinery,  the  management 
of  orchards,  vegetable  gardens,  ploughing  and 
tillage,  the  rearing  and  management  of  live 
stock,  draining,  the  raising  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
potatoes,  root  crops,  etc.,  soiling,  cooking  f<K>d 
for  stock,  and  other  plans  suggested  by  wide 
awake  and  InU'lligent  enterprise ;  and  we  would 
most  especially  discard  from  such  a  course  all 
chemical  experiments  and  practice  in  the  lalwra- 
tory,  not  l>ecaus<!  these  may  not  be  useful,  but 
Ijccause  they  btslong  to  tlie  cliemist,  and  tl»e 

practical  farmer  luis  no  business  with  them. 

—  ^  ♦  ^         — 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

"EVAPORATION  FROM  FOLIAGE" 


Tre<»  no  doubt  inci^ase  the  moistui-e,  and 
thus  increase  the  streams,  not  only  by  less  eva- 
poration, but  by  more  rain-full. 

SuEL  Foster. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


DEEP  PLOnOHINO. 


To  Pakciiam.  Mohhih: 

In  the  May  number  of  the  "  Practical  Farm- 
er" you  quote  from  a  German  naturalist,  or 
philo8^>pher,  who  says :  "  The  rate  of  evapora- 
tion was  found  to  increase  fron>  May  to  .July, 
and  tl)e  total  amount  of  evaporation  was  found 
to  be  eij'.ht  and  a-half  times  more  than  the  rain- 
fall. The  excess  nuist  be  drawn  up  by  tlie 
roots  from  the  great  depths,  and  thus  trees  pre- 
vent the  gradual  drying  of  a  climate  by  restoring 
to  the  air  tl>e  moisture  which  would  otherwise 
be  carried  off  by  drainage." 

This  Is  an  Important  consideration.  But  how 
did  Vox  TETTENKoFEn  get  at  these  facts  ?— 
The  subject  would  be  so  Intricate,  and  so  many 
contingencies  to  bear  upon  the  evaj)oratlon  and 
supply  of  moisture,  tliut  no  certainty  can  be  re- 
lied upon  such  an  exjjeriment  and  theory. 

No  one  is  justified  in  making  such  a  state- 
ment as  a  settled  fact,  until  they  liave  taken  a 
wider  range  of  obser>ation  than  a  single  tree. 
Wljen  our  continent  was  first  settled  by  Eu- 
ropeans, It  was  one  vast  forest,  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  westward  to  tlie  prairie  lands.  If  the  eva- 
poration of  each  tiee  was  so  far  greater  than 
the  rainfall,  from  whence  its  supply?  From 
deep  down  In  the  earth  was  it — and  fjom  whence 
the  supply  deep  down  In  the  earth  ?  And  at  the 
same  time  the  springs,  brooks  and  rivers  weiv 
Ciurying  ofl"  large  quantities  of  water?  Will  it 
be  said  that  tlie  ocean  filters  through  the  earth 
a  thousand  miles  to  supply  this  vegetable  drufl 
from  deep  in  the  earth  ?    Hardly. 

Again,  In  my  native  timbered  country,  we 
observed  as  tlie  forests  were  cleared  away,  tlie 
springs  did  not  increase  by  cessation  of  evapo- 
ration, but  diminislied.  This  was  probably 
OH  Ing  to  tlie  greater  pcjwer  of  tlie  suirs  evapo- 
ration. And  lierein  lies  one  great  benefit  of 
tree  planting:  it  protects  tlie  earth  from  the 
sun's  evaporation. 

Fannei-s,  gardeners  and  fruit-growers,  herein 
lies  one  of  our  most  effectual  means  of  fertiliz- 
ing our  soil,  by  covering  it  and  protecting  it 
from  tlie  sun's  evaporation.  If  It  is  sliaded  by 
trees,  their  roots  draw  the  nutriment  of  tlie 
soil;  but  if  covered  with  leaves,  straw,  mulch 
of  any  kind,  even  boards,  through  one  summer 
season,  tlie  soil  is  greatly  enriched.  This  is 
proved  In  our  new  prairie  settlements.  Where 
tlie  grass  was  covered  with  boards,  it  iqade  far 
better  land  tlian  where  the  land  was  piouglied, 
and  the  grass  thus  subdued. 


We  copy  an  excellent  article  in  another  co- 
lumn, on  deep  ploughing,  fmm  one  of  our  va- 
luable exchanges  South,  tlie  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, a  semi-monthly  Journal  published  at 
Augusta,  Geo.  This,  by  the  way.  Is  a  new 
journal.  No.  0,  vol.  Ist,  being  before  us.  It  Is 
handsomely  printed,  edited  with  great  ability, 
and  we  should  suppose  will  receive,  as  it  well 
deserves,  a  lil>eral  support  from  that  section. 

Domestic  revolutions  occurring  In  tlie  history 
of  nations,  sometimes  supply  us  with  strange 
bedfellows.  The  South  formerly  believctl  In 
producing  raw  material  and  buying  pins,  and 
cloth  and  spades  and  shoes  elsewhere.  This 
was  thought  to  help  commerce  by  promoting 
exchanges.  The  intrinsic  rottenness  of  such  a 
theory  and  system,  was  fully  demonstrated 
during  the  recent  "unpleasantness."  To pro- 
ducp,  mnnvfacture,  and  conmme,  In  the  same 
section,  was  then  found  to  be  tlie  chief  element 
of  national  prosiierity  and  wealth.  Fiom  such 
a  basis,  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  South, 
from  formerly  favoring  what  was  called  free 
trade,  is  now  giving  her  support  to  the  protec- 
tive policy,  and  establishing  manufactories  in 
her  midst,  while  New  England,  grown  rich  on 
"  protection,"  and  now  able  In  many  articles  to 
cfimpete  with  tlie  world,  begins  tO  talk  free 
traile,  as  England  has  done,  afler  growing  rich 
In  the  same  way. 

The  South  has  to  reconstrutt  lier  agrimlture, 
as  well  as  other  things ;  and  this  article  on  deep 
ploughing,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  begins  in 
the  right  direction,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
new  system  broad  and  deep.  It  will  seem 
strange  If  our  Northern  farmers,  many  of  whom 
still  cling  to  tlie  effete  and  impoverishing  system 
of  shallow  ploughing,  shall  have  to  learn  the 
true  principles  of  good  farming  from  the  South, 
which,  in  reconstructing  Its  agriculture  anew, 
seems  disposed  to  stait  in  the  right  place. 

A  dei^p  soil  is  the  beginning  of  permanent 
improvement,  and  of  a  self-ieuovating  and  self- 
sustaining  system. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
THE  ART  OF  HAT-MAKING. 


I  am  no  less  surpi  Isetl  than  gratified  to  learn 
from  you  the  complimentary  terms  in  which 
Thomas  Hauvey  speaks  of  his  visit  here,  and 
of  the  "  many  gcx)d  things"  lie  saw.  So  expe- 
rienced an  oliserver  Is  lie,  that  his  approbation 
is  more  than  the  flattery  of  most  men.  Of  that 
success  of  which  he  Is  pleased  to  siieak,  I  have 
nothing  now  to  say.  Success  results  from  the 
application  of  necessary  means.  Any  young 
man  having  good  liealth,  goml  sense  and  a  good 
education,  holding  himself  free  from  expensive 
liabits  and  associations,  and  willing  to  direct  all 
his  energies  in  one  channel  sixteen  hours  a  day 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  can  achieve  the  same 
d^ree  of  success.  I  know  of  no  royal  road  to 
wealth  in  fanning ;  I  never  spent  a  moment  in 
search  of  one ;  I  traveled  for  tlie  most  part  in 
tlie  beaten  path,  taking  care  on  tlie  one  hand  to 
avoid  the  worn-down  ruts  of  fogytsm,  and  on 
the  otiier  tlie  slippery  rocks  of  enthusiasm — 
taking  a  short  cut  now  and  then,  when  I  could 
see  from  end  to  end. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  u>Il  your  readers  all  I  know  about  that 
"  remarkable  hay."  One  half  tlie  mowing  land 
is  set  with  red  clover  (of  tlie  small  variety),  and 
the  other  half  In  clover  and  timothy  mixed. 
For  the  former,  eight  to  ten  quails  of  seed  per 
acre  are  sown  in  April,  on  the  wheat,  just  after 
rain.    For  the  latter,  three  qui»rt«  of  timothy 


are  sown  in  October,  when  the  wheat  Is  well 
up,  just  before  rain,  if  possible,  and  six  quarta 
clover  in  April,  as  before.  This,  you  observe, 
gives  two  classes  or  grades  of  hay.  Next  sea- 
son one  third  the  land  will  be  in  timothy  alone, 
six  quarts  to  the  acre,  making  three  grades  of 
hay.  The  aim  is  to  malce  the  baying  as  long  as 
possible.  A  good  grass  for  hay  maturing  earlier 
tlian  red  clover,  would  be  a  very  desirable  ac- 
quisition. Before  the  land  whs  in  condition  to 
produce  two  tons  and  more  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
it  was  top-dressed  annually  with  gypsum.  In 
April,  one  and  one-half  bushels,  finely  ground, 
to  tlie  acre.  Now  the  chief  concern  Is  to  dimin- 
ish the  rankness  of  growth  and  Improve  the 
(juallty  of  the  hay.  Will  some  one  tell  me 
how  ?  I  have  tried  thick  seeding  and  thin  seed- 
ing, early  and  late  sowing,  pure  and  mixed 
seeds,  and  fail  to  get  a  heavy  crop  oi  first-rate 
hay. 

Tlie  time  of  cutting  grass  for  hay  presents  a 
complicated  question.  S<'ientlsts  say,  when  It 
Is  In  full  bloom,  just  before  the  formation  of 
seed,  for  then  it  contains  the  highest  per  cent, 
of  food  elements.  It  may  be  answered,  that 
(1)  blooming  Is  Included  In  the  function  of  re- 
production, and  is  certainly  exhaustive.  (2) 
We  have  no  analyses  to  show  the  relative  food 
value  of  gniss  just  before  bloom  and  at  full 
bloom,  making  due  allowance  for  the  diminished 
power  of  imbibition  in  a  matured  plant,  and  the 
increased  exhalation  caused  by  the  process  of 
flowering.  (^3)  Admitting  the  cliemlcal  analysis 
to  favor  grass  in  full  bloom.  It  remains  to  prove 
by  actual  exp<?riment  that  the  food  elements  are 

as  iissimilable  in  full  bloom  hay  as  in  that  cut 
earlier. 

Leaving  that  to  the  phllosoplicrs,  practically 
the  time  of  cutting  depends  In  a  measure  upon 
what  use  you  want  to  make  of  the  hay.  If  for 
milk.  It  can  not  be  cut  too  soon  afler  tlie  plant 
has  completed  its  growth,  and  that  is  when  the 
lieads  first  apfiear  and  before  blooming.  If  for 
hoi-scs  and  oxen,  wlien  tough  fibre  and  muscle 
are  to  be  formed,  a  little  later,  not  later  however 
than  full  bloom.  I  am  now  feeding  four  year 
old  clover  that  can  be  twisted  into  ropes  stiong 
enough  to  tie  it  Into  bundles,  making  It  the  ex- 
clusive feed  of  fresh  milch  cows,  with  profit  In 
yield  of  milk  and  condition  of  cows.  It  was 
cut  before  a  blossom  appear«d. 

The  cutting  is  done  with  a  two-horse  mowen 
and  when  the  growth  is  rank  a  high  stubble  Is 
left.  Those  dirty,  mouldy,  leafiess  stems  that 
have  lain  a  month,  perha|)s,  on  the  ground,  are 
not  worth  their  room  In  the  barn.  If  possible, 
the  cutting  Is  done  when  tlie  dew  is  off,  because 
then  the  grass  does  not  settle  so  dose  to  tlie 
ground,  and  is  less  easily  bruised  or  broken. 
But  when  the  season  is  pi-essing,  the  mower 
runs  from  daylight  till  the  hay  is  ready  to  haul, 
or  starting  at  four  P.  M.,  runs  till  nine.  In 
both  cases  the  tedder  follows  immediately,  but 
iu  tlie  reverse  direction. 

These  are  two  serious  objections  to  all  mow- 
ing machines.  Fli-sl,  lliat  tliey  let  tlie  grass  fall 
with  tlie  lieads  and  leaves  atop,  the  most  tender 
and  easily  cuied  parts  most  directly  exposed  to 
tlie  sun  and  air.  Secondly,  in  tlie  necessity  of 
passing  the  team  and  drlving-wlieels  over  tlie 
cut  grass,  pressing  it  close  and  bruising  tlie 
stems.  Tlie  coming  mower  will  discharge  the 
glass  upside-down  at  the  side  of  tlie  machine, 
leaving  a  clear  track  for  the  team.  Owing  to 
tliese  defects  tlie  hay-tedder  becomes  a  neceamry 
evil,  Ui  be  dispensed  with  when  we  have  a  per- 
fected mower.  Theoretically,  hay  ought  never 
to  be  tossed  or  touclied  until  Uken  to  the  bam. 
Ted«lei-8  are  too  violent.  Tliey  switch  off  the 
leaves  and  break  and  bruise  the  stems,  tliereby 
remlerlng  the  process  of  drying  irregular,  tlie 
bruised  parts  drying  most  rapidly  and  becoming 
brittle  enough  to  break  before  tlie  otiier  parts 
are  cured.  These  bruises  allow  of  some  evapo- 
ration, perhaps,  of  valuable  juices,  certainly  of 
tlicir  fermentHtinn  an<l  conversion. 


Wlien  the  giass  is  merely  wilted,  and  bifore 
the  first  shade  of  broton  appears,  it  is  raked 
into  small  winrows  with  a  self-dischai^ing  wire 
rake.  There  the  process  of  curing  goes  on. — 
The  hay  Is  never  touched  until  piled  and  hauled, 
except  In  case  of  rain ;  then,  when  the  moisture 
Is  dried  off  the  top,  the  wlnrow  Is  gently  turned 
over  on  one  side  with  wooden  forks,  but  not 
tossed.  The  hay  is  loaded  by  hand  and  un- 
loaded by  horse-power.  The  average  crop  is 
about  eighty  acres,  and  Is  all  stored  In  dose 
barns.  It  comes  out  in  the  spring  with  an 
aroma  that  would  astonish  a  modern  tea-drliiker. 
It  was  the  entirety  that  most  surprised  friend 
HXuvEY ;  not  a  leaf  or  head  was  wanting. 

In  conclusion,  this  Is  the  theory.  Every  grass 
plant  Is  considered  a  delicate  tube  or  elongated 
pitcher  filled  by  the  mysterious  power  of  nature 
with  juices  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  stock. 
Tlie  very  moment  this  slender  vessel  is  filled 
full,  or  the  supply  has  become  exhausted,  then 
are  tliese  juices  In  the  best  condition,  and  ought 
so  to  be  preserved.  Sever  the  tiny  bottle  wliere 
the  orifice  will  be  the  smallest,  turn  the  mouth 
up  to  the  sun,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  bot- 
tle, and  let  it  be  hermetically  sealed.  Store 
away  from  light  and  air  for  future  use. 

S.  M.  Whebby. 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


THE   PRACTICAL   PARMER. 


Gleanings  from  Proceedings  of  the  New 
IToik  Faruiom'  Club. 

HOW  baZt  UIXPH. 


JoHEPH  Baostocu,  Spring  Mills,  N.  Y., 
made  allusion  to  a  large  crop  of  corn.  The 
ground,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam,  fii'st  had  30 
loads  of  manure ;  then  was  ploughed  eight  to 
ten  inches  deep,  tlioroughly  pulverised,  then 
planted  with  the  rows  each  way,  spatting  the 
hills  with  the  hoe  as  planted ;  then,  as  soon  as 
possible  afler  tlie  planting  was  done,  he  applied 
a  composition  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  ashes, 
thoroughly  mixeil  togetlier  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  salt,  to  two  busliels  of  gypsum,  and 
four  bushels  of  leaclied  aslies  to  two  acres. — 
Two  rows  kfl  witliout  any  of  this  composition 
were  cut  up,  shocked,  and  busked,  as  were  tlie 
two  adjoining  rows,  by  tliemselves,  and  both 
weighed.  The  result  was  38  per  cent,  gain  by 
the  use  of  the  composition,  and  the  Increase  in 
fodder  was  woith  enough  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost. 

II.  L.  Reade — I  consider  this  subject  one  of 
the  most  important  tliat  could  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. Salt  is  destined  to  act  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  furnishing  either  directly  or 
indirectly  plant  food  within  the  next  ten  years. 
I  have  experimented  somewhat  with  It,  and  am 
prepared  to  say  that  on  light  soils,  especially  if 
tliey  are  both  sandy  and  dry.  It  Is  worth  far 
more  In  comparison  to  Its  cost  than  any  fertilizer 
I  have  ever  used.  What  subsUnces  to  mix 
it  with,  and  wliat  proportions,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  test  ing.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ments are  now  being  tried,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  later  In  tlie  year  to  make  a  report.  I  would 
advise  farmers  everywiiere  to  try  salt  both  on 
potatoes  and  com,  and  carefully  note  Its  eftect:*. 
Tliey  will  learn  something  valuable  tliemselves, 
and  their  knowle«lge  may  benefit  otiiers. 

J.  A.  WiiiTXKY— Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  on  all  soils  of  a  sandy  character  tlie  use  of 
salt  will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  from  200  to  .V)0  pOun<ls  to  the  acre. 
It  acts  mainly  as  a  cliemlcal  agent  to  dissolve 
sulca,  which  is  needed  to  give  stiffness  to  tli« 
straw,  and  which  fonns  an  essential  part  of 
tlie  hull  of  tlie  kernel.  It  does  not,  however, 
sliow  any  decided  advantage  for  cereals,  such 
as  wheat  and  rye,  unites  used  with  tlie  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  now  Imported  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices  in  New  York.  Equal  parts  of 
nitrate  and  salt  are  found  to  be  much  better  tliaii 
tlie  same  weight  of  eltlier  alone.  Sown  as  a  top- 
dressing  on  rank  pastures  It  reduces  tlie  quan- 


tity of  herbage,  but  Improves  its  quality,  making 
tlie  grass  sweeter  and  more  tender,  so  that  cattle 
graze  upon  it  with  more  avidity.    It  is  a  specific 
manure  for  niangel-wui'zel,  and  it  greatly  in- 
creases the  crop.    On  tlie  rl^ht  kinds  of  soil 
tliere  Is  probably  no  maniirlal  substance  that  will 
pay  a  greater  profit  on  the  outlay,  but  on  stiff 
clays  and  soggy  lands  little  or  no  benefit  can 
be  expected  fiom  its  use.    A  series  of  original 
experiments  with  salt,  used  by  itself  and  in 
combination  with  other  manures,  would  be  of 
great  value  If  their  results  were  accurately  ob- 
served and  recorded  and  made  public  through  the 
Farmers'  Club.    Let  a  dozen  famiers  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  each  select  three  or  four 
pieces  of  land  a  few  rods  square  and  having  a 
li^'ht  loam  or  sandy  soil.    Manure  one  with  a 
given  weight  of  salt  alone,  another  with  salt  and 
ashes,  anotlier  with  salt,  lime,  and  plaster,  ano- 
ther with  salt  and  barn-yard  manure,  and  ano- 
ther with  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda.    Note  down 
tlie  general  appearance  and  growth  of  the  crop. 
^Veigh  the  straw  and  chaff,  and  tlie  same  with 
the  grain,  and  send  tlie  result  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Club.    This  will  give  facts  which  are 

needed  to  confirm  the  scientific  principles  of 
agrlcultiue. 

C.  D.  Bragdon— Will  the  Professor  please 

state  what  would  be  the  effect  of  salt  on  alluvial 

soil?    It  was  found  in  Illinois  that  bottoms 

wliere  corn  bad  been  planted  many  years  in 

succession   were  wonderfully  refreshed  by  a 

liberal  dressing  of  salt. 

J.  A.  Whitney— If  the  soil  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  organic  matter,  I  would  treat  it  with 
lime  before  applying  salt.    The  advantages  of 
tlie  use  of  salt  are  almost  wholly  apparent  on 
sand,  for  the  reason  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
and  I  should  say  tliat  on  peat  soil  tlie  benefit 
would  be  slight.    There  is  no  doubt  that  salt 
dissolves  many  other  matters  beside  silica,  and 
helps  to  carry  them  Into  the  circulation  of  plants 
with  more  readiness  than  the  organic  solutions 
commonly  present  In  the  soil.    Salt  differs  from 
ammonia,  potash,  and   other   constituents  of 
plant-nutrition  in  this,  that  whereas  ammonia, 
potash,  Ac,  are  assimilated  and  combined  to 
form  new  vegetable  matter,  the  salt  in  solution 
otUm  circulates  through  tlie  plant  without  being 
assimilated  at  all,  and  can  be  obtaincil  by  proper 
analysis  as  pure  as  wlien  it  was  applied  to  the 
Rn.und,  having  uiiilergoiie  no  change  whatever. 
H.  T.  Williams— Some  horticulturists  in 
Pennsylvania  claim  to  have  proved  that  salt  has 
laige  influeiu-e  in  preventing  pear  blight,  and 
tliey  are  using  it  liberally,  having  Increased  the 
ajiplicatlon  per  acre. 
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use.  She  calved  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  her  firet 
calf,  and  "  on  a  trial  trip"  of  seven  days,  yielded 
an  average  of  62i  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  — tlie 
cream  frf>m  which  being  churned,  yielded  12 j 
lbs.  choice  butter  (a  first  class  article).  Her 
keep  was  short  grass,  with  four  quarts  wheat 
bran  per  day. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  yield  for  a  heifer 
with  her  first  calf,  and  will  add  to  the  previous 
reputation  of  the  llolsteins. 


Cross  of  White  Cheaters  and  TorkshJre 
Swine. 

In  our  last  and  former  numbers  we  adverted 
to  the  great  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  cj-oss  r.s  the  above,  and  find  our  Chester 
county  farmers  aie  jaiiidly  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Davis  W.  Enthiken,  of  West  Chester,  in- 
fomis  lis  he  purchased  one  of  the  imported 
Yorkshire  boars,  at  the  recent  sale  at  Ileikness's 
Baziiar,  with  which  the  fanners  in  that  vicinity 
are  much  pleased.  It  is  probable  a  greatly  Im- 
proved tyiMi  of  hog  will  result,  and  we  know  of 
some  young  stock  of  this  cross,  a  few  weelis 
old,  having  remarkable  development.  It  Is  very 
probable  the  present  White  Chesteis,  which  are 
understood  to  have  sprung  from  a  boar  Imported 
into  Chester  county  from  England  some  forty 
years  ago,  ate  themselves  originally  of  a  York- 
shire strain. 


IMPERIAL   ASPARAGUS. 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 


Fakmews'  Institute  Meeting.— A  meet- 
ing of  tlie  Fanners'  Institute  of  Eastern  Penn- 
8\lvaiiia,  will  be  held  at  the  Hall,  West  Grove, 
Cliester  county,  on  Thursday,  June  8th. 

Tliere  will  be  sessions  both  hi  afternoon  and 
evening. 


The  principle  of  improving  the  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetabK;s,  and  cereal  crops,  by  selecting 
the  best  setnis  of  the  most  perfectly  develoiied 
specimens  to  i^roiiagate  from,  and  continuing 
the  process  yearly,  is  producing  marked  residta 
on  asparagus.  That  excellent  eariy  vegetable, 
which  has  been  considered  stereotyped  or  fixed 
in  ita  habit  of  growth  and  productiveness,  has 
now  been  greatly  improved  by  the  selection 
of  seed  from  plants  possessing  in  tlie  highest 
degree  these  points  of  excellence  — large  size 
and  pro<luctiveness— which  are  desirable  to  in- 
crease and  periietuate. 

We  were  shown  to-day,  by  Williaji  Parky, 
of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  tlie  largest  and  best 
asjiaiagus  we  liave  seen,  called  Imperial,  grown 
fiom  se«;«l  obtaineiJ  a  few  years  since  from  the 
office  of  the  Agricullurist,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation in  that  towiisliip  for  several  yeius,  wliere 
its  suiieriority  is  fully  established  over  the  com- 
mon kind  gniwii  under  similar  treatment. 

We  liad  the  specimen  stalks  left  with  us  sent 
for  trial  to  some  female  friends  of  ours,  who 
pronounced  It  very  su|)eiior. 


dew.    A  man  can  sow  an  acre  au  hour  with  a 

ew  ounces  of  powder. 

"  For  Apples  I  use  powder  of  quassia  wood. 
Sometimes  when  I  feel  specially  Impatient,  and 
wish  to  see  the  aphis  roll  off  dead,  I  use  pow- 
der of  stavesaca,  or  a  mixture  of  a  little  strych- 
nia with  ffyjisum  to  dilute  it.  These  are  as 
sure  with  the  aiihis  as  strychnine  is  with  wolves. 

"For  slugs,  quick-lime.  For  worms  in  the 
ground,  dust  with  quicklime  before  waterin*'— 
an  Egyptian  pestilence  gets  afler  them. 

"For  Blight  and  Mildew— sulphur ;  and 
when  quick  action  is  desired,  use  the  exquisitely 
comminuted  milk  of  siUphur. 

"  For  Inward  Worms— ichite  hellebore. 

"For  Ilcd  Spider— sulphur  and  ani'^  (to- 
bacco). 

"  For  Growth— nitrates  of  potash,  soda  and 
ammonia— yuano  —  litne,  plaster,  and  phos- 
phates of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

^'Fur  Leaf-eating  livgM— shower  the  plants 
with  snuff -dm]  quassia.  No  daring  vagrant  bug 
has  stomach  to  attack  even  the  most  temptlii" 
titbits.  " 

"The  destructive  Influence  of  strychnia  is 
passing  belief;  a  drachm  of  strychnia  iu  a  pound 
of  quassia  will  dust  over  several  acres.  Of 
course  the  fii'st  rain  washes  It  off;  but  no  pre- 
datory Insect  can  live  to  get  the  second  bite 
while  it  lasts." 

[We  have  had  some  of  these  "  Dusting  Bel- 
lows" made,  which  can  be  had  at  office  of  the 
"I'ractical  Farmer"— price  $5.00  each— where 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  them.] 


RAMSDELL  &  CO. -The  Norway  Oats 
Swindle. 


The  Spbino  Exhibition  of  tlie  Oxford 

AORICULTURAL  SOCIETY  will    be  held  Oil  tlie 

l^tli  and  10th  Inst.— so  tliat  petwns  attending 
the  Institute  can  also  vbit  tlie  other. 

The  Salem  County  Agricultural  and 

IIouriCULTUHAL  SOCIETY  will  hold  their  ex- 
bibiiious  on  tlie  21st  and  22d  of  S.'pteniber. 

BoUtein  MUk  and  Butter. 

IIaving  In  some  of  our  back  numbers  de- 
8'  rilled  the  Hobteln  heifer  and  bull  purchased 
of  CiiENERY,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Bucks  Co. 
IViina,  we  have  with  the  public,  been  watch- 
ing with  much  Interest  for  some  account  of  tlie 
1"  if.r's  production.  Tlie  bull  is  owned  by  tlie 
l>oyl,«town  Agricultural  Society,  and  llie  heifer 
*;«  purchaswl  by  Wm.  Stk<kki,,  for  his  own 


DUSTING  BELLOWS  FOR  INSECTS. 

O.NE  of  our  friends  in  this  city,  an  enthusi- 
astic and  successful  faimer  and  horticulturist, 
wIk)  Is  also  a  wann  friend  of  the  "  Practi«il 
Farmer,"  lias  shown  us  an  invention  of  bis 
own,  called  a  "  Dusting  Bellows,"  for  extermi- 
nating all  kinds  of  insects  on  plants  and  flowers, 
Ac.  We  have  ailmired  its  eflScieiit  operation  In 
this  line,  and  every  family  who  owns  a  garden 
should  have  one.  Our  friend,  tlie  Inventor,  has 
tested  it  fully,  and  writes  us  as  follows — giving 
tlie  list  of  articles  for  use  In  this  way,  which  be 
has  found  most  available  In  ditlerent  cases : 

"Tlie  'Dusting  Bellows'  throws  a  spray  or 
cloud  of  imiwipable  powder  which  will  coat  every 
part  and  point  of  a  plant,  If  applied  in  the  eariy 
morning,  while  the  plants  are  moist  with  dew. 

"  Nothing  can  resist  their  action,  if  properly 
selected.  With  a  bent  nose  tlie  under  side  Is 
just  as  easily  slK)were<l  as  the  upper;  and  wliere 
tlie  powder  Itself  Is  not  destructive  to  the  In- 
sects, it  may  be  used  to  render  tlie  most  tempt- 
ing plant  unedible  to  the  Insect,  witliout  the 
slightest  effect  on  tlie  growth  of  the  plant. 

"  In  my  two-acre  garden  of  dwarf  trees,  smal) 
fnilts  and  roses,  no  trace  of  Insect  depn-datioii 
is  ever  discern.ible— nor  rav.ige  of  blight  or  mil- 
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One  of  our  Western  cotemporaries,  in  a  late 
number,  displays  in  leaded  tyjie  tlie  blowing  up 
of  tlie  Norway  oata  bubble  and  tlie  departure  of 
Ha&isdell  &  Co.,  "  for  parts  unknown."  It 
says, "  We  have  had  our  indignation  very  deeply 
aroused,  in  learning  tlie  various  nefarious  per- 
formances of  the  firm  of  Ramhdell  &  Co.,  in 
the  sale  of  th<!ir  Norway  oats." 

As  the  paper  alluded  to  contributed  proliably 
more  than  any  other  in  tlie  West,  to  advertise 
the  Norway  oats,  interposing  to  screen  that  firm 
fr»)ni  public  indignation  and  encourage  tlic  farm- 
ers not  to  oindemn  too  luistily  before  another 
trial,  and  this  long  nfhr  the  bubble  became 
Iraiu^pnrcnt  in  general  Hstimation,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tlieir  » indignation  "  did  not  sooner  come 
to  time.  It  now  advlsi's  farmei-s  "  to  combine, 
so  Jis  to  visit  proper  punishment  on  Kamsdell 
&  Co." 

We  are  entirely  un.ible  to  understand  how 
that  paper  can  take  any  credit  to  itself,  in  at 
last  denouncing  tlie  humbug,  after  so  many  of 
its  subscribers  had  been  victimized,  wlien  if  this 
course  liad  been  piu-sued  sooner,  nearly  all  might 
liave  escaped  damage.  Our  Western  agricul- 
tural exclianges  generally  Iield  on  to  Kamsdell 
&  Co.,  and  seemed  to  believe  in  tliem  long  qfler 
their  light  bad  gone  out  in  the  East. 

Two  farmers  in  La  Salle  county,  Ulinois  are 
spoken  of  as  losing  $9,000  each. 


made  to  revolve  (by  cog  or  other  gearing)  by 
steam  power,  liaving  its  axis  in  line  of  moti.iii 
of  the  field  locomotive— and  this  drum  (cylin- 
der) encircled  by  a  spiral  blade  projecting  12 
inches  from  tlie  face  of  the  drum,  you  will  have 
iny  « propeller  for  steam  plows.' 

"  Tlie  blade  should  commence  at  the  forward 
end,  only  alxiut  two  Inches  wide,  and  increase 
in  width  for  about  a  half  turn  to  the  full  width 
of  12  inches,  and  may  terminate  abruptly  at  the 
back  end. 

"  If  this  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  frame  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  and  made  to  revolve.  It  will 
cut  a  screw-thread  in  the  earth  In  the  fonn  of  a 
st^ment,  while  to  one  who  follows  behind  It 
will  appear  like  oblique  incisions  in  the  earth, 
cutting  it  twelve  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
making  the  work  of  ploughing  just  so  much 
easier. 

"The  lightest  locomotive  that  can  be  built 
will  be  heavy  enough  to  force  the  revolving 
l>lade  Into  the  earth,  so  no  jxiwer  Is  lost  In  that 
direction,  and  the  plows  will  have  neariy  lialf 
their  work  done  by  the  very  power  which  drives 
them  along.  There  is  no  friction  on  tlie /orwarrf 
side  of  the  blade,  as  the  strain  is  all  on  the  hind 
face,  as  the  earth  is  compressed  just  enough  Ut 
relieve  the  ot>ier  side.  In  fact  the  whole  strain 
would  be  on  the  end  of  the  front  journal. 

"I  pursued  this  matter  so  far  as  to  make  two 
machines  driven  by  hand-power  an«l  cog-gear- 
ing, and  satisfied  myself  that  it  wm  a  feasibk> 
invention.  I  also  secured  it  by  a  caveat  in  the 
Patent  Office.  In  my  opinion  it  combines  the 
following  advantages  over  all  others  I  ever 
heard  of: 

"  1st,  Extreme  lightness  of  machine.  Less 
first  cost ;  less  consumption  of  fuel ;  less  cost  to 
run,  &c. 

"  2d,  It  being  light.  It  cannot  bury  itself  In 
soft  soil,  creating  no  hill  of  eartli  in  front  of  tlie 
driver,  up  which  power  must  be  spent  to  climb. 

"3d,  The  four  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
equally  the  weight  of  tlie  wliole  machine,  in- 
stead of  its  being  placed  mainly  upon  tlie  driver. 

"  4th,  The  blades  cut  up  tlie  earth,  and  tlius 
preiiare  it  for  the  plows,  making  their  resistance 
less. 

"Several  other  minor  advantage's  will  proba- 
bly be  apparent  to  yon,  but  the  main  one  is, 
the  lightest  postiible  machine  consistent  with 
strength  to  do  the  required  amount  of  work, 
which,  wlion  accomplislied,  reduces  tlie  cost  of 
machine,  fuel,  attendance,  and  of  work  |jer- 
foj-med.  For  all  kinds  of  fann  aUtivation,  I 
think  It  Is  iieculiariy  adapted." 


FARM  NOTES  AND  OLBANINOa 
Haul. 


PROPELLER   FOR   STEAM   PLOWS. 

S.  Rupus  Mason,  of  North  Bend,  Nebraska, 
has  sent  us  a  description  of  his  propeller  for 
steam  plows,  an  invention  by  means  of  whidi 
lie  proposes  to  obviate  tlie  necessity  for  employ- 
ing heavy  traction  engines  in  drawing  tlie  plows. 
S.  R.  Mason  very  Ingeniously  Introduces  the 
principle  of  the  screw  projieller  Into  tlie  field 
locomotive;  and  If  tlie  application  sliall  meet 
with  a  tytlie  of  tlie  success  on  land  which  naval 
conslrucUirs  claim  for  It  on  the  water,  lie  will 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself.  His 
description  Is  so  clear  and  the  subject  so  Inter- 
esting, that  the  reader  will  be  well  repaid  for  a 
careful  perusal.    Tlie  Inventor  writes  : 

"  If  you  will  Imagine  a  cylln4k'r  six  feet  long 
and  two  feet  In  diameter,  with   lourn.ils,  *c., 


One  of  our  friends  in  Chester  county,  a  prmc- 
tical  farmer,  and  ckise  observer  of  what  trans- 
pires from  time  to  time  on  bis  own  farm  and 
garden,  as  well  as  that  of  his  neighbors  and 
along  his  line  of  travel,  has  promised  us  from 
time  to  time  some  farm  notes  and  gleanings. 
We  give  hU  first  Instalment  below,  and  consider 
the  facts  sUted  to  be  valuable  matter,  and  "«f. 
fording  food  for  thought."— 

Beacflt  •€  B4mm  IHhs  •■  rasiarcs. 
Lloyd  Baldeuhton,  of  Cdora,  CedlCo., 
Md.,  bad  two  pasture  fields,  the  grass  apparently 
of  same  size  and  quality.  One  of  them  had 
been  treated  with  a  liberal  aj^ication  of  bon* 
dust — tlie  otiier  liad  none.  It  was  observed 
tliat  wlien  tlie  cows  pastured  on  the  boued  field, 
tliey  made  twenty  per  cent,  more  butter  than 
wlien  they  pastured  on  the  field  tliat  had  no 
bone. 

Plali  «■■•■•  and  Pho«piiat«, 
We  observed  recently  on  the  farm  of  Llovo 
Baldehston,  in  the  wheat  stubble  ck)ver  field, 
a  strip  entirely  across,  where  the  grass  was  6at«u 
down  close  by  tlie  dairy  cows.  Tlie  ck)ver  oa 
eitlier  side  seemed  undisturbed  and  in  Oot 
cf.lcr.-lTpon   Inquiry  as   lo  tlie  omsc  of  Uie 
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(lirt'er;*uc !,  wu  were,  iiiforiiietl  Ilia'-  when  po' aloes 
liad  bee  i  planted  in  that  field  some  two  or  tliree 
years  aj,'(),  il  rec  rows  of  them  had  been  ma- 
nured with  lisli  guano;  to  the  rest  of  the  rows 
Moro  Pbiliiw'  phosphate  had  been  applied. — 
Query,  wliy  should  the  cows  eat  the  grass,  fol- 
lowing (ish  guano  and  not  eat  the  other  i* 

911  xed  t'ream  AfreciM  the  <|uallty  of  Bat- 
ter. 

That  the  ereara  of  diflerent  cows  wlien  mixed 
dtxm  not  produce  butter  at  the  same  time,  with 
tlie  same  amount  of  cliiirning,  has  b<Hin  nicely 
illustrated  in  the  family  of  Mauk  Hugiiks,  at 
West  Grove,  I'a.,  recently.  They  Ijad  an  Al- 
derney  lioifer  in  good  flow  of  milK,  and  an  old 
cow,  a  strip|)er  ;  their  cream  worktid  together,  it 
was  observed  that  they  did  not  make  butter 
enough  for  the  bulk  of  the  cream.  The  butter- 
milk also  looked  rich  and  seemed  to  collect  a 
cream  upon  it.  They  put  the  buttermilk  in  the 
cliurn  again,  after  having  the  butter  first  to 
come,  and  make  about  five  poumls.  They 
churned  again  for  a  few  miimtes,  and  found 
from  two  to  three  imunds  more  butter  in  churn : 
Sliowing  that  the  heifer's  cream  had  made  but- 
ter first,  and  that  the  cream  of  the  old  cow 
needed  several  minutes  more  churning. 
Garlic. 

One  of  tlie  great  troubles  with  dairymen  is 
the  presence  of  garlic  in  the  ])asture  fields ;  it 
seems  very  difticult  or  almost  impossible  to  de- 
stroy it.  If  we  attempt  to  dig  it  out,  many  of 
the  little  bulbs  or  scales  remain  in  the  ground 
and  peqietuate  the  stock.  We  liave  dug  it  up 
and  tied  it  in  small  sheaves,  and  placed  them  in 
the  crotcljes  of  trees,  and  four  to  six  months 
ail(^r  found  the  bulbs  alive  and  grow  ing  there. 
How  can  we  destroy  it?  Will  any  reader  of 
this  article,  who  has  succeeded  in  eradicating  it, 
|)l<;ase  inform  through  the  columns  of  the  Prac- 
tical Farmer. 

Oaryct,  or  Caked  Ba*. 

Dr.  Cai.n,  of  Clirisliana,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
infonns,  that  a  cow  troubled  with  this  ailment 
will  eat  poke  rw)t  (Phytolacca  decandrn)  suf- 
ficient to  cure  lier,  if  she  can  get  it.  Give  her 
the  ux)t,  an<l  it  is  a  sure  cure. 

Removal  of  the  Placenta,  or  Afterbirth. 

Tliere  are  numerous  instances  where  this  diHW 
not  came  away  timely,  an<l  its  retention  is  iii- 
Jniious  to  tlie  cow.  We  are  informed  l)y  Dr. 
Cain  tliat  in  his  neighlH>rh(XMl  it  is  an  entirely 
successful  pnictice,  in  tlils  difficulty,  to  give  her 
a  dose  of  whiskey,  fnmi  two  to  four  gills,  and 
tlK^  tiling  is  soon  voided.  Tlie  cow  w  ill  gene- 
rally take  the  doee  on  her  feed. 

Uepoutkk. 


Meetiiig  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

A  State<]  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  morning,  3d  of  last  month,  at  tlieir 
Room,  S.  W.  comer  of  Ninth  and  Walnut 
»treet«,  W.  II. Drayton, Esq., presided ;  Aikx- 
ANDER  Rausey,  Esq.,  acted  as  Secretar).— 
The  President  annonnced  that  he  had  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Carey  the  resolution  of  thanks 
for  the  cane  presented  to  him  by  tlie  Society. 

Craio  Bjdplk,  Esq.,  made  a  number  of 
noroinalk)ns  for  memhorship. 

Oenehal  Pi.EAhONTON  read  an  able  and 
Interesting  essay  on  the  use  of  blue  glass  in  the 
development  of  vegetable  and  animal  life : — 

For  ten  years  experiments  had  been  made  by 
General  Pi.easonton,  l<x)king  to  tlie  results 
finally  obtained.  The  blue  color  of  tlie  sky 
manifestly  sustained  an  abiding  relation  to  tlie 
living  organisms  on  tliis  planet. 

IlEKHMiei,  liad  shown  tlie  cliemical  power 
of  the  solar  ray  to  be  greater  in  tlie  bhie  rays 
which  gave  tlie  kast  light  of  any  of  tlie  luminous 
prismatic  variations.  Tlie  stimulating  influence 
of  blue  rays  on  vegetation  had  atti acted  atten- 
tion. Inquiries  were  made  whetlicr  any  success- 
fnl  experiments  had  been  tried  in  the  T'nitcd 


SUiU'S    or   elsewliere.     None,    however,    had 
seemed  to  lead  to  any  practical  results. 

General  Pi.easonton  then  gave  an  account 
of  an  experiment  of  his  own  with  a  grapery  84 
by  2(5  feet,  and  10  feet  in  height  at  the  ridge. 

Into  the  glazing  of  the  grapery,  at  every 
seventh  row  of  white  panes,  a  row  of  violet 
[lanes  (blue  not  being  at  the  time  procurable) 
had  been  introduced,  alternating  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  roof,  so  that  a  violet  beam  might 
fall  eventually  on  every  leaf  in  the  graiiery. — 
The  cuttings  planted  had  grown  very  rapidly. 
The  gardener  was  kept  busy  daily  in  tying  up 
new  wood  which  the  day  before  he  had  not  ob- 
served. In  a  few  weeks  after  ])lanting  tlie  walls 
and  the  inside  of  the  roof  were  closely  covered 
with  luxuriant  foliage.  A  distinguished  seeds- 
man had  Ixirne  liis  testimony  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  vines  that  equalled  these  thus  treated. 
The  vines  were  planted  in  April,  1801.  In 
1862  they  bore  a  wonderful  number  of  branches. 
It  was  found  that  the  building,  small  as  it  was, 
contjiined  no  less  than  twelve  liundred  pounds 
of  grapes.  In  1863  the  amount  of  fruit  was 
quite  as  laige  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
so  it  had  co.itinued  season  ailer  season  without 
abatement,  the  vines  seeming  to  require  no  time 
to  rest. 

The  next  experiment  was  with  the  piggery ;  a 
glazed  roof  half  white  and  half  violet,  was 
placed  over  the  building,  and  similar  results  were 
obtained,  the  animals  thriving  beyond  expecta- 
tion. 

An  Alderney  calf,  so  puny  and  feeble  that  its 
life  was  despaired  of,  was  placed  in  a  pen  under 
riolet  glass.  In  twenty-four  hours  a  marked 
change  had  occurred.  The  calf  rose  to  its  feet, 
walked  about  the  pen,  took  its  food  from  the 
finger,  and  manifested  great  vivacity.  In  a  few 
days  its  feebleness  h  id  disapiieared  ;  it  began  to 
grow,  and  its  development  was  marvelous. — 
"  If,"  continued  (Jeneial  Pleahonton,  "  by  the 
(*oinbination  of  sun-light  and  lilue-light  from  the 
sky  you  can  mature  quadrujieds  in  twelve 
months,  as  those  exjieriments  have  proved,  with 
no  greater  supjily  of  AxkI  than  would  be  used 
for  a  miniature  animal  in  the  same  period,  you 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  value  of  this  dis- 
covery loan  agricultural  i>eople." 

The  same  priiicipk>s  have  lieen  applied  to  the 
raising  of  ixjuitry  with  the  most  remarkable 
success. 

In  regard  to  the  human  family  its  influence 
would  be  widespread.  You  could  invigorate 
the  constitutions  of  invalids  and  develop  in  the 
young  physical  and  intellectual  vigor. 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  was  devoted  to  a 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  principles  enun- 
ciated. 

The  reading  of  the  manuscript  was  succeeded 
by  a  discussion  on  its  interesting  theme,  in 
which  Messrs.  Inoer80ll,  Biddl£,  Drayton 
and  otliers  |iarticipatcd. 

Mr.  Drayton  delivered  to  the  society  a 
present  from  the  Bavarian  Government,  made 
through  its  Consul  in  this  city,  consisting  of 
copies  of  the  Bavarian  agricidtural  calender  and 
tlie  journal  of  the  Bavarian  Agriculluial  Society. 
A  vote  of  thanks  for  the  same  was  passed. 

Mr  Binni.E  refeired  to  tlie  success  of  the 
spring  sale  of  blooded  stock  at  IIrkkness' 
Bazaar ;  and  hope«l  that  its  results  w  ould  stimu- 
late similar  enterprises. 

The  Agricultural  Society  liad  relinquished  an 
attempt  to  inaugurate  sales  of  like  character  in 
Philaik'lphia,  as  it  was  found  that  English  cattle 
raisere  were  unwilling  to  try  tlie  American  mar- 
kets on  account  of  apprehensions  that  the  piic««s 
asked  amid  not  lie  obtained.  Tlie  late  sale  hail 
demonstrated  that  the  contrary  was  tlie  fact. 

Mr.  Inoersoll  remarked  that  his  Interest  in 
tlie  sale  had  been  heightened  by  tlie  admirable 
manner  in  which  Mr.  IIkrknesk  had  conducted 
it.  lie  moved  that  the  thanks  of  tlie  society  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  IIrrknrrs. 


Mr.  BiDDLB  seconded  Mr.  Ingersoix's  re- 
solution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Montgomery  pi-esented  a  samfde  of 
corn  raised  in  Cliester  county,  yielding  over  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Sattertiiwaite  called  the  attention  of 
tlie  society  to  a  newly  invented  revolving  mold 
board  plow,  and  a  discussion  on  its  merits  fol- 
lowed, tlie  prevailing  opinion  being  largely  in  its 
favor. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  then  unani- 
mously passed : — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Euward  Wai.n,  raem- 
raer  of  this  society,  who  is  about  to  visit  Europe, 
be  requested  to  attend  the  meetings  of  agricul- 
turists while  abroad,  and  to  report  to  the  society 
on  his  return. 


Chester  County  Aoricultubal  Socie- 
ty.— At  an  election  held  in  West  Chester,  by 
the  Stockholdei-s  of  this  Socie'.y,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Evans  Rogers  ,* 

Vice  Presidents — George  W.  Lefevre, 
Francis  Strode,  John  P.  Saoebs,  John 
Patterson,  Philadelphia. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Joseph  T.  Mur- 
TAGH  ; 

Jierordtng  Serrefarips — John  F.  Ingram, 
William  II.  Morgan; 

Treamrer — Fred.  D.  Reid  ; 

Executive  Committee — Philip  Price,  Jef- 
ferson SiiANER,  Emmor  Seeds,  William 
GiUBoNS,  William  T.  Painter,  Aaron 
Mendenhall,  William  H.  Dallet,  J. 
Lewellyn  Mered'th,  Wellington  Hick- 
man, Jonathan  Roberts. 


Salem  Agricultural  Society.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  May  11th,  the  fol 
lowing  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — Wyatt  W.  Miller; 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  R.  Lippincott, 
James  S.Johnson,  Edward  S.  Bassett; 

Secretary — Clement  II.  Sinnickson; 

Treamrer — Mason  Van  meter; 

Exec.  Committee — J.  Howard  Sinnick- 
son, David  E.  Davis,  Edward  Bassett, 
David  F.  Grieh,  John  Wistab,  Franklin 
Petit,  P.  A.  Hannah. 


Colorado  Agricultural  Society. — 
The  following  is  a  list  of  officeis  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  Society  for  tlie  ensuing  year : 

President — II.  B.  Bearcc; 

Secretary — Fred.  A.  Clieton; 

Treasurer — Frank  Palmer; 

Executive  Committee— W.  N.  Byers,  Geo. 
T.  Clark,  Joseph  E.  Bates,  J.  II.  Morri- 
son, J.  M.  Veasey,  H.  G.  Bond  ; 

Superintendents  of  Classes — Class  A. — Agri- 
cidtural Depaitment — F.  C.  Taylor; 

Class  B. — Mechanic  arts  and  agricultural  im- 
plements—£.  A.  Willoughby ; 

Class  C— Farm  products,  food,  Ac. — C.  H. 
McLaughlin  ; 

Class  D.— Horticultural  and  floral  — Ch AS. 
Ruter; 

Class  E.— Fine  arts— John  Armor  ; 

Class  F.— Geological  and  Minei-al— Prof.  F. 
Smiirmer; 

Class  G.— Poultry,  sheep,  swine,  Ac— M.  M. 
Trimble; 

Class  H. — Horses,  Ac. — John  E.  Forck  ; 

Class  1.— Cattle— J.  L.  Bailey. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, held  at  the  Secretary's  office,  April  21st, 
tlie  next  Annual  Fair  was  fixed  for  the  12tli  of 
September,  exteiuling  to  the  lOtli  inclusive. 

D:7~It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  could  by  pos- 
sibility do  his  noblest,  or  think  his  deepest,  with- 
out a  preparation  of  suffering. 


Society  to  Prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

By  request,  we  extract  the  following  from  the 
recent  address,  in  Philadelphia,  of  George  T. 
Angell,  before  the  ladies'  branch  of  "  the  So- 
ciety to  Prevent  Cruelty  to  Animals."  He  is 
the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Society. — 
We  take  it  from  Our  Dumb  Animals,  a  month- 
ly, published  in  Boston,  by  the  Society,  at  $1.00 
per  annum.  It  represents  the  good  cause  well, 
and  sliould  have  a  large  patronage. — 

«♦  Societies  here  [America]  are  comparatively 
a  new  thing.  People  generally  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  cruelties  existing  here.  When  the 
Massachusetts  Society  started,  a  distinguished 
citizen  thought  there  was  no  cruelty  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  the  society  found  that  calves, 
througliout  the  State,  were  bled  one  to  six  timci 
before  killing  to  whiten  the  veal — a  custom  un- 
known in  Continental  Europe ;  sheep  sent  to 
market  in  winter  without  fleeces ;  cows  kept  a 
long  time  without  milking ;  cattle-cars  bringing 
animals  so  cruelly  that  they  were  taken  out  dead 
and  dying ;  poultry  picked  alive ;  lobsters  put  in 
cold  water  and  slowly  boiled.  In  one  town,  near 
Boston,  a  stable  full  of  cattle  starved  to  death ; 
in  another,  a  lot  of  horses  starved ;  in  another, 
a  horse  beaten  to  death.  In  Boston,  a  horse 
with  a  broken  leg  left  five  hours  in  the  street, 
and  anotlier  horse  with  a  broken  leg  starving  to 
death  in  a  backyard,  that  his  owner  might  get 
the  insurance.  Mr.  Angell  said  it  was  the 
same  all  over  the  country.  We  read  of  pulling 
out  a  horse's  tongue ;  pouring  kerosene  over 
four  horses  and  setting  them  on  fire ;  chopping 
off  the  legs  of  restive  animals  and  bursting  tlieir 
eyes;  and  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  is  ever 
publicly  known,  liecause  animals  are  dumb. 

"  Mr.  Angell  went  to  Chicago  last  fall  to 
start  a  humane  society  there.  He  saw  the  dead 
and  mutilated  animals  in  the  stock-yards.  Men 
loading  them  in  cars  used  saplings  weighing 
eight  to  ten  pounds  with  sliarp  spikes  in  the  eiul, 
and  punched  them  with  tliese  often  thirty  to 
forty  times,  taking  little  care  to  avoid  tlie  eyes. 
Eighteen  to  twenty  cattle  were  crowded  Into 
thirty-feet  cars,  giving  less  than  two  feet  space 
to  the  animal.  Sometimes  smaller  animals  were 
driven  under  them,  and  they  were  carried  in  this 
way  often  two  or  three  and  sometimes  five  days 
witliout  food,  water  or  rest.  Large  numlieis 
were  taken  out  dead.  He  saw  about  forty  in 
one  pile.  Larger  munbers  came  out  filled  with 
fever  and  with  broken  legs  and  horns,  and  some 
with  large  ulcers.  Tlie  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
reported  last  February  that  'nearly  half  tlie 
meat  offered  for  sale  in  tliat  city  was  unfit  for 
food,'  and  probably  much  of  the  milk  was  as 
bad.  He  found  tliat  on  steamboats,  coming  up 
the  Mississippi  and  across  the  Gulf,  Texas  cattle 
were  carried  three  to  six  days  without  food  or 
water,  and  frequently  five  or  six  dead  a  day 
tlirown  overboard,  and  sometimes  many  more. 
About  three  millions  of  animals  per  annum 
passed  into  and  through  tlie  stock-yards  ami 
slaughter-liouses  of  Cliicago,  and  hardly  one 
without  cruelty.  In  the  city  things  were  quite 
as  bad.  The  average  life  of  a  horse  on  one  of 
their  liorse  railroads  was  only  about  three  years ; 
the  omnibus  horses  on  one  line  were  lialf 
starved;  calves  were  cruelly  U-eated;  horses' 
teeth  were  filed  down  and  tlieir  bodies  blown 
up  to  conceal  age,  and  pebbles  were  put  under 
their  shoes  to  conceal  lameness.  Pebbles  were 
ramed  down  the  throats  of  poultry  to  give 
weight ;  rats  were  burned  alive  in  wire  cages; 
horses  were  starved  to  death,  and  a  cow  willi 
her  fore-feet  crushed  by  a  locomotive  was  jier- 
mitted  to  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  a  public 
thoroughfare,  moaning  and  occasionally  trying 
to  rise,  while  men  and  boys  at  vaiious  tinifs 
were  standing  about  lier,  some  lauglilug  at  Lci 
and  some  pokmg  lier  with  sticks." 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


tt^It  is  tlie  law  of  God  that  men  shall  tiiily 
ei^joy  only  what  they  earn. 


QROWINO  THE  BASKET  WILLOW. 


As  we  have  had  enquiries  from  subscriliers  to 
the  "  Practical  Farmer"  about  the  profit  of  wil- 
low growing,  we  addressed  some  questions  to 
our  friend  Ashton  Richardson,  near  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  apjiend  below  his  replies : 
«'To  Paschall  Morris: 

"In  reply  to  tliy  letter  I  will  state,  1st,  *  as 
to  land,"  I  have  grown  willows  only  on  em- 
banked meadows,  but  believe  any  damp  mea- 
dow would  do  as  well.  The  water  should  not 
stand  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  the  sub- 
soil should  not  be  peaty,  or  what  the  farmers 
call '  horse-dung  mud." 

"2d,  'How  old  is  my  plantation?'  I  have 
tliree  acres  six  years  old,  and  another  three 
acres,  two  years. 

"3d,  'What  variety  of  wUlow?'  On  thte 
point  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opiiuon ;  what  is 
called  the  Welsh  (really  a  Frendi  willow),  is  a 
very  good  variety,  but  the  '  Bay-leaf^  suits  me 
liest,  as  it  is  very  dear  of  branches ;  the  leaves 
are  broad  and  shade  the  ground  so  as  to  smother 
grass  and  weeds ;  is  easily  stripped  of  its  bark, 
and  is  liked  by  most  basket-makers.  The  com- 
mon wilkiw,  such  as  gunpowder  is  made  of,  is 
a  universal  favorite  with  the  basket-makers,  but 
after  growing  it  some  years,  I  grubbed  them  up, 
as  the  expense  of  trimming  off  the  limbs  was 
80  great  that  the  profits  were  too  small.  The 
'Washington*  toa»  also  an  excellent  variety; 
but  latterly  the  leaves  mildew  in  the  hot  weatlier ; 
llie  wood  In  consequence  does  not  mature  be- 
foie  winter,  and  dies  before  spring.  The  •  Vi- 
minalis'  is  also  well  spoken  of,  but  I  have  never 
grown  it. 

"  4th.  '  The  weight  of  crop.'  This  varies  with 
variety,  soil  and  season.  Three  thousand  pounds 
of  dry  white  willows  to  the  acre,  I  should  con- 
sider a  good  crop,  though  more  is  sometimes 
obtained,  worth  about  eight  cents  per  pound. 
"  6th.  '  Is  the  demand  steady  ?  ♦  It  is. 
"  6th.  *  Do  purchasers  come  to  gather  them  ?' 
If  they  are  grown  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  a 
city,  they  can  be  sold  standing  to  basket-makers 
who  come  out  in  tlie  morning  and  return  In  the 
evening ;  but  if  too  far  for  that,  they  decline 
purchasing. 

"  They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground ;  and  as  the  weather  is 
often  wet  at  that  time  of  year,  it  is  best  to 
plough  the  ground  In  the  fall.    As  soon  as  pos- 
8il)le  In  the  spring,  hanow  and  plant,  taking  a 
sharpened  cutting,  a  foot  long,  and  with  a  clam- 
sliell  or  other  liard  subsUnce  in  tlie  palm  of  tlK' 
hand,  thrust  It  six  inches  into  the  ground.  In 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  fi-om  three  to  four  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  doing  it  carefully  so  as  to  be 
alile  to  work  them  both  ways,  like  corn.    They 
must  be  kept  dean  the  whole  season,  and  as  the 
first  growth  is  worthless,  cut  off  all  the  linilis  as 
soon  after  the  leaves  fall  as  convenient.    Next 
year  tlie  ground  must  be  again  kejit  clean,  and 
tlie  crop,  though  branchy  and  tapering,  should 
bring  ten  dollars  per  acre.    They  will  tlien  re- 
quire cultivating  eariy  in  the  spring  only,  when 
tliey  will  grow  and  shade  tlie  ground,  smotlier- 
ing  the  weeds,  etc.     Tln-y  will  bring  from  forty 
t*>  one  hundre<l  dollars  an  acre,  as  they  stand,  if 
within  reach  of  town  customers,  ollierwise  they 
must  be  cut  as  soon  as  tlie  bark  w  ill  peel  oflT  of 
them,  corded  up,  and  coverwl  with  straw  or  old 
hay,  and  watered  every  day  until  tliey  are  all 
stripped.    The  stripping  is  done  by  boys  an<l 
girls,  with  an  instrument  called  a  '  brake,'  and 
siKiuld  be  finished  in  thirty  days,  or  roots  grow 
on  the  wet  willows ;  and  tlie  sooner  they  dry 
after  being  peeled  the  whiter  they  will  be.    Tlie 
«>8t  of  CTitting  and  strifiping  is  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 
In  New  England  they  strip  by  machinery,  but 
tlie  machines  seem  to  be  macle  by  pereons  large- 
ly engaged  in  willow-growing,  and  it  is  difticult 
to  find  out  much  aliout  them.    Basket-makers, 
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as  a  class,  are  poor,  and  buy  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  particular  sizes  at  a  time,  and  ui.less  one 
lives  near  them,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  to  a  limited 
number  who  have  not  the  cash,  on  credit,  and  at 
wholesale  prices,  which  is  about  eight  cents  per 
pound.  The  character  of  our  customers  is  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  business.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  reliable  agent  to 
sell  American  willows  in  Philadelphia. 

"  If  the  soil  suits  them,  a  '  garden,'  will  last 
twenty-five  years. 

AsiiTON  Richardson. 


Hay  barns  and  corn  bins  are  scatteretl  all  over 
the  grounds.  The  manure  collected  hero  was 
for  some  time  a  drug  upon  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany; and  of  late  they  begin  to  find  some  de- 
mand for  it,  but  even  yet  a  large  part  of  it  is 
drawn  out  and  corded  up  on  the  open  prairie.— 
Tlie  whole  enterpi-ise  lias  cost,  so  far,  $1,675,000. 


CHICAQO   STOCK  TARDS. 


The  "  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,"  are 
an  example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Western  men  do  what  comes  in  their  way.  They 
lie  half  an  hour  by  rail  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  contain  345  acres  of  land,  and  have  capacity 
for  21,000  head  of  cattle,  75,000  hogs  and  22,000 
sheep,  with  stalls  for  350  horses— in  all  for  118,- 
350  animals.  When  all  the  ground  is  covered 
with  pens  it  will  accommodate  210,000  head  of 
cattle. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  acres  of  pens 
for  cattle,  all  floored  with  three-inch  plank,  be- 
sides a  great  area  in  which  the  cattle  stand  on 
the  ground.  The  following  figures  will  give  at 
least  some  notion  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  there,  most  of  which  was  accomplished  hi 
six  montlis. 

Tliere  are  thirty-five  miles  of  under-drainage, 
not  very  thorough,  for  the  ground  is  veiy  flat; 

10  miles  of  streets  and  alleys,  all  paved  with 
wood; 
4  miles  of  water  troughs  ; 
10  miles  of  feed  troughs ; 
2,.300  gates ; 

1,500  open  pens,  heavily  fenced  with  double 
plank,  nailed  to  stout  and  frequent  posts ; 
800  covered  sheds  for  hogs  and  sheep ; 
22  million  feet  of  lumber  were  used  on  tliese 
structures,  and  500,000  pounds  of  nails ; 

17  miles  of  railroad  track,  with  CO  sw  itches 
and  frogs,  connect  every  road  which  runs  into 
Chicago  with  the  Stock  Yards  by  a  spedal  track. 
Tlie  water  Is  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  dug 
one  to  the  depth  of  1,032  feet,  and  aijpther  to 
the  depth  of  1,190  feet.  These  send  water  into 
tanks  45  feet  high,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  all 
tlie  pens  and  sheds,  there  being  a  hydrant  in  each 
of  these.  The  w  ater  can  lie  shut  off  from  any 
or  all  the  divisions  at  pleasure,  and  to  guard 
against  loss  by  fire,  fourteen  fire-plugs  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  grounds,  and  one  tliousand 
feet  of  throe-inch  hose  are  at  hand. 

This  Stock  Yard  is  a  complete  little  worid  of 
itself.  It  has,  of  course,  a  large  resident  popula- 
tion ;  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  men  are  employed  by  the  company, 
who  take  charge  of  tlie  animals  as  tliey  are  un- 
loaded from  the  cars,  which  run  into  the  streets 
lietween  tlie  pons.  To  accommodate  its  own 
servants,  numerous  cottages  have  been  built ; 
but  to  accommoilate  tlie  droven«,  and  the  buyers 
and  sellers,  a  large  hotel,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  and  complete  in  every  deUil  of  a  hotel,  is 
found  on  the  ground.  Nor  is  this  all— tliere  is 
a  roomy  Exchange,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ngs, with  a  po8t-ofl[ice,  and  telegraph  lines  tfi  all 
jwrts  of  the  country ;  a  liank,  and  of  course, 
this  lieing  in  tlie  United  States— a  newspiiper, 
the  Chicago  .Shu,  puJdislM'd  daily,  so  it  asserts  at 
tlie  "  Union  Stock  Yanls,"  and  the  organ  of  the 
dealers  in  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

To  complete  this  Inventory,  tliere  is  a  town 
hall  for  public  meetings,  a  church  well  attended, 
a  Siindjiy-schofjl  and  an  excellent  day  sdiool. 

The  company  receives  and  cares  for  all  the 
animals  sent.  It  has  thus  received,  penned,  fed, 
watered,  and  taken  account  of  41,000  hogs,  3,- 
000  cattle,  and  2,000  slieep  in  a  single  day,  and 
without  tlie  least  hitch  or  delay ;  and  has  received 


Keep  the  Surface  Moist  and  Mellow. 

Heavy  land  is  liable  to  become  so  crusty  at 
the  surface,  that  growing  plants  cannot  flourish 
luxuriantly.    For  this  reason,  the  hard  crust 
should  be  forked  up  often  in  flower-|X)ts,  as  well 
as  in  the  ojien  ground.    StiiTing  the  soil  fre- 
quently in  the  garden,  and  with  hoise-hoes  in 
the  field,  in  dry  weather,  will  contribute  to  the 
benefit  of  the  crop.    By  the  loosening  of  the 
soil,  the  air,  and  especially  iiiglit  air,  charged 
w  ith  moisture,  even  in  times  of  severe  drouth, 
obtains  ready  access  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
becomes  condensed  in  the   soil.    Very  often 
during  a  hard  summer  drouth  we  have  seen 
corn  leaves  and  other  vegetation  roll  up  during 
the  daytime,  but  come  out  again  at  night  in 
consequence  of  the  falling  of  the  dew,  or  the 
prevalence  of  moist  air.    Where  the  ground  is 
not  stirred  it  liecomes  crusted  over,  or  "  baked," 
as  it  is  called,  and  hence  the  moisture  from  be- 
low does  not  find  its  way  up  to  meet  the  con- 
densed  moist  air.    But  where  the  ground  is 
frequently  hoed,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  hence, 
the  benefit  of  repeated  hoeing  during  the  sum- 
mer montlis.    Upon  this  point  one  of  our  late 
English  journals  mentioned  the  fact  that  during 
the  extremely  dry  season  of  1820,  a  gentleman 
was  in  the  habit  of  hoeing  with  his  own  hands, 
three  drills  of  turnips  daily.    The  result  was 
that  the  three  thus  hoed  were  a  good  crop,  while 
the  yield  upon  the  remainder  of  the  field  hoed 
less  frequently  was  much  lighter. 

S.  E.  Todd,  in  Pomeroy's  Democrat. 


To  Remove  the  Taste  of  New  Wood.— 
A  new  keg,  churn,  bucket,  or  other  wooden 
vessel,  will  generally  communicate  a  disagree- 
able taste  to  anything  that  is  put  into  it.  To 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  fiist  scald  the  vessel 
well  with  boiling  water,  letting  the  water  re- 
main In  it  till  cold.  Then  dissolve  some  pearl- 
ash,  or  soda,  in  lukewarm  water,  adding  a  little 
l)it  of  lime  in  it,  and  wash  the  inside  of  tlie  ves- 
sel well  with  this  solution.  Afterward  scald  It 
well  w  ith  plain  hot  water,  and  rinse  it  well  be- 
fore you  use  it. — Ex. 


Fish  EuUure. 

Kor  tlio  PrHctiral  l-'araior. 
THE  NORTHERN  vs.  THE   SOUTH- 
ERN BLACK  BASS. 


5,813   head  of   lieeves   and   cows,   th<!  largest 
number  of  cattle  ever  brought  in  a  single  day. 


Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

I  am  greatly  obliged  for  tlie  information 
given  by  your  venerable  coiTespondent  In  your 
May  issue,  touching  the  comparative  merits  of 
tliese  fish,  and  still  more  for  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  it  was  communicated.  It  is  rare 
that  apples  of  gold  are  found  in  such  pictures  of 
silver.  He  considers  tlie  two  varietk>8  of  equal 
value  as  articles  of  food,  having  eaten  them  liotli 
under  conditions  sunicicntly  varie<l  to  form  a 
delilierate  judgment.  Mr.  Scott,  his  brotlier 
of  tlie  fry,  wlio  has  also  caught  bass  and  eaten 
them,  and  moreover,  written  a  book  upon  fish- 
ing that  is  readable  and  sells  well,  puts  tlie 
Southern  fish  upon  a  level  with  tlie  Oswego 
bass,  whose  "  fleshy  meat  is  soft  and  watery." 
Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

The  venerable  doctor.  In  this  case,  says  my 
authority  is  "  unrelialile."  Sportsmen,  and  the 
public,  who  have  read  "  Fishing  In  American 
Waters,"  have  siipjiosed  that  Mr.  Scott  knew 
something  about  fish,  if  lie  knew  anything— 
and  would  like  to  know  w  hat  constitutes  a  "  re- 
liable" authoriiy.    Has  Mr.  Scott's  education 


l>een  neglected?  (Jught  lie  to  have  started  in 
trout  culture  and  failed,  before  he  was  fitted  to 
give  an  opinion  or  write  a  book  upon  fish?  or, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  write,  ought  he  to 
have  published  in  some  other  land,  or  language, 
where  his  work  would  not  come  in  competition 
with  "American  Fish  Culture?"  The  public 
are  very  mudi  interested  in  getting  good  fish 
into  their  waters,  and  want  reliable  opinions. 

The  evidence  asked  for,  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Fish  Commissioners  had  been  stripping 
black  bass,  is  not  given— but  evidence  on  ano- 
ther point,  which  was  not  called  for,  viz:  that 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  fish  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Norris 
undoubtedly  has  the  reliable  authority  for  his 
assertion,  and  it  ought  to  be  forthcoming. 

As  to  our  designs  upon  Delaware  river,  he 
gives  us  altogether  too  mudi  credit  for  business 
enteiprise.  Arrangements  had  already  been 
made  for  stocking  that  stream  b<;fore  we  heard 
of  it  ui  New  England.  If  we  had  only  known 
of  it  in  season,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might 
have  happened!  Possibly  we  should  have  got 
the  Northern  black  bass  in  ahead  of  him,  even 
at  the  extravagant  prices  at  whidi  we  sell  them. 
After  getting  the  bass  Into  the  river,  we  should 
not  have  attempted  to  stock  it  with  salmon,  to 
nm  the  gauntlet  of  those  wolves  of  the  w  ater. 
It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  average  of  salmon 
rivers,  only  40  out  of  a  1,000  salmon  that  start 
from  their  breeding  grounds  for  the  sea,  ever 
come  back  again.  A  good  many  of  your  read- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  adding 
the  black  bass  to  the  destructive  forces  already 
at  work  to  hinder  tlie  propagation  of  salmon 
and  other  anadromous  fishes. 

As  to  the  comparative  comeliness  of  tlie  out- 
line of  the  two  fishes,  it  pains  me  to  diflTer  again 
from  your  venerable  correspondent.  Tlie  only 
drawings  of  these  fish  that  aie  at  all  faithful 
to  the  origuials,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Agri- 
cultural Annual "  for  this  year,  published  by  O. 
Judd  a  Co.,  New  York.  These  illustrations 
were  made  last  winter,  from  fish  procured  for 
the  purpose,  by  competent  artists.  No  man, 
after  seeing  the  two  breeds  together,  could  hesi- 
tate long  in  giving  a  verdict. 

Tlie  dealers  in  the  northern  fish,  who  have 
had  much  ex|ierience  in  the  business,  assume 
the  resiwnsibility  of  transportation,  and  put  the 
price  so  as  to  cover  loss  and  make  a  profit.    The 
first  cost  is  but  a  small  item  in  transporting  fish 
alive  several  hundred  miles.    Tlie  risk  of  loss  is 
very  great,  as  many  who  are  anxious  to  get 
clieap  fish  have  learned  to  their  cost.    A  gentle- 
man in  Ma.ssachusetts  lait  season  thought  the 
prices  w  ere  too  high,  and  undertook  to  stock  a 
(Kind  for  his  dub,  himself.    At  the  dtise  of  hit 
job  he  found  that  his  fish  delivered  had  cost 
twelve  dollars  apiece.     But  ugly  and  costly  as 
the  Grystes  nigricans  is  made  to  appear,  it  is 
going  into  tlie  ponds  and  lakes  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  ow  ing  possibly  to 
the  genial  abuse  of  your  venerable  correspond- 
ent, and  your  advertising  columns,  tlie  calls  are 
more  numerous  since  your  May  Issue.    There 
are  some  fixilLsh  people  left,  who  do  not  think  it 
the  best  recommer.dation  of  an  article  in  mar- 
ket, that  it  is  cheap.    They  do  not  understand 
why  New  England  people  slKiuhF  keep  right  on 
for  twenty  years  in  succession,  8t<xking  their 
ponds  with  the  Grystes  nigricans,  unless  it  has 
very  siilistantial  merits.     They  think  it  a  safe 
investment  to  buy  fish  so  thoroughly  tested  in 
nortliern  waters,  and  do  not  even  nibble  at  the 
twenty-five  cent  baits  on  the  Potomac.    Now 
if  Mr.  NoRRis  will  give  us  the  evidence  that 
tlie  New  England  Fish   Commissioners  have 
been  stripping  black  bass,  he  will  still  Airfber 
increase  the  popularity  of  my  dient,  and  add  to 
the  many  «»Migation.s  your  readers  arc  already 
under  for  contributions  from  his  genial  pen. 
Yours,  resjiectfully, 

W.  Curr. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


TlIK   Sri«A(ilK    MOWKK,   Im'IO   illllf- 

tiiiteil,  lias  Ikhjh  very  fully  and  salisfac- 
torlly  U'St<;(l,  and  is  dalnicd  by  tlio 
numiifacturers  and  inventor  to  possess 
ini|K)rtaiit  advanUigos.  It  will  be  found 
in  our  advertisiiiR  columns  advertised 
by  Gkaham,  Emlex  &  Passmuke, 
af;eut8  in  this  city,  who  will  show  and 
explain  the  machine. 

I'here  are  three  sizes— 3  J,  4,  and  4\ 
feet  cut. 

The  circular  states — 

«« The  Sprague  mower  is  warranted 
tf)  cut  gnws  «Hiual  to  the  best  work 
with  a  scythe,  and  at  the  rate  of  one 
acre  per  hour,  or  Wn  to  fif  »!en  acres 
per  day,  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

"  Every  purchaser  is  allowed  to  cut 
two  acres  of  grass  on  trial,  and  in  case 
anything  proves  defective,  due  notice 
must  be  given  us  or  our  agents,  and 
time  allowed  to  send  a  person  to  put  it 
In  order.  If  it  does  not  work  after 
this  and  the  fault  is  in  the  machine,  it 
will  be  taken  back,  and  the  money  re- 
finided,  or  a  ix-rfect  machine  will  bo 
given  to  replace  it,  at  the  option  of  tlw 
purcliaser."    •  •  • 

*'  Each  machine  is  entitled  to  oi  e 
extra  scythe,  two  extra  sections,  two 
extra  guards,  an  oil-can,  wrcncli,  cold- 
chisel,  punch,  neck  yoke,  evener,  whif- 
fletrees,  two  guard  bolts,  aiid  six  section 
rivets." 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
OLD  TIMES  AND  RX7RAL  LIFE. 


roNDKMNED  In  early  life  fo  active  business 
pursuits  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  have  {>assed 
more  than  half  a  century  in  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  that  large  class  of  intelligent,  active 
and  hard  working  men,  known  in  common  jwr- 
lance  as  merrhanta.  Yet  tliese  men,  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  exciting  business  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  city  life,  seldom  feel  that  tl)ey  have 
a  permanent  home  tliere,  and  instinctively  turn 
their  thoughts  to  the  country,  and  mf»st  of  tliem 
hope  at  some  time  to  own  their  country  seats  or 
farms.  They  are  devoted  admirers  of  Flora, 
and  the  great  patrons  of  inirserymen. 

When  they  purchase  In  the  country  they  strive 
to  unite  pleasure  with  profit,  and  Iwldly  adven- 
ture upon  experiments  in  tlie  improvement  and 
cidtivation  of  tlieir  grounds,  which  generally 
combine  tlie  useful  and  ornamental,  and  if  not 
profitable,  afford  useful  lessons  to  tlie  old-fash- 
ioned regidar  farmers,  wlio  dare  not  adventure 
upon  "book  knowledge"  in  the  cultivation  and 
Improvement  of  tl)cir  estates,  and  in  fiict  fre- 
quently boast  of  tlieir  superior  sagacity,  in  care- 
fully refusing  to  be  giddcd  by  any  new  fangled 
notions  and  books. 

Half  a  century  ago,  as  a  rule,  tlmse  w  ho  could 
amunulate  a  mo<lerate  fortune  in  our  cities, 
(especially  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  ri'lianl 
from  Hhj  anxieti(<s  of  busin<»s  and  purchased 
farms,  as  secure  and  permanent  homes.  In 
fact^  to  merchant  princes  and  those  wlio  have 
made  their  fortunes  In  cities,  are  we  chiefly  in- 
debted for  all  the  important  improvements  in 
agrladture  and  gardening,  which  have  tended 
to  elevate  the  business  of  tlie  farmer,  calling 
Into  use  every  faculty  of  the  ndnd,  and  all  the 
acrjuisitlons  of  science. 

We  have  among  our  nurserymen  and  fanners 
men  of  enlarged  views  and  extensive  knowl- 
e<lge  and  reading  applicable  to  their  business, 
and  which  is  constantly  applied  for  tlie  use  and 
benefit  of  tlie  tillers  of  the  soil,  under  all  condi- 
tions and  varieties  of  climate  in  our  extensive 
country.     I  liave  been  personally  acquainted 


with  many  of  these,  who  were  thus  distinguish- 
ed, when  I'hiladelphia  and  New  York  were 
small  cities.  If  you  think  some  rambling  re- 
marks in  regard  to  such  men  and  their  tinH«,  of 
any  value  or  interest,  I  may  write  you  a(;ain. 

Zknoni. 
[We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  frtim  our 
corr'>.><]K)ii(l«Mit  alx)ve.  En.  P.  F.] 


The  Bairtj. 


ATRSHIRES  AS  MILKERS. 


The  following  estimated  catalogue  of  the 
Ayrshire  lierd  of  E.  T.  Miles,  MafJewoo*! 
farm,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  contains  tlie  following 
staUmient  giving  in  detail  from  mouth  to  month, 
llie  product  of  milk  from  the  leading  cows  of 
the  herd.  TIkj  following  table  gives  a  summary 
of  the  results : 

JVnme  of      Agr  in       Wfight      No.  i1at/$      Milk 
Cote.  gran.  July 'i.'i,  TO.    in  milk.      in  Ihi. 

Miller  2d  11  1174  2H4  il.'>t^| 

Emma  »  1175  284  5»;J1 

beauty  fl  U56  .315  8()11 

Daisy  9  970  321  6U.M 

Daisy,  .30  8  900  313  6018 

Mvrtle  1st  4  1047  2<«  4819 

Cleopatra  3  826  .301  6178 

Lady  Hums  3  9:16  Uiii  31IH) 

Tlie  average  product  of  milk  per  day  (while 

in  milk)  ranges  from  17<  pountls  fur  Cleo|>atra 

up  to  nearly  254  {MHinds  for  ik;auty,  and  the 

latt«r  cow  gave  an  average  of  22  pounds  a  day 

for  tlie  entire  year,  including  tlie  50  days  slie 

was  not  milked.    Tlie  whole  quantity  of  milk 

yielded  by  the  eight  was  47,188  pounds,  which  is 

equal  to  an  average  for  each  of  5,898  lbs.    Tlie 

average  length  of  tlie  milking  period  was  280 

days,  which  gives  an  average  of  milk  per  day 

for  this  perioil,  of  a  fraction  over  21  ixiunds  fur 
each  cow. 

Prof.  Cook  writes  the  Country  Gentleman 
that  on  the  New  Jerm^y  Agricultural  College 
farm  the  average  Ayrshires  are  l)etter  milkers 
tlian  the  common  stock,  and  are  always  in  better 
condition  on  the  same  food.  One  .\yrshire  cow, 
prunuunced  medium,  gave  2,957  quarts  of  milk 
last  year.  The  liest  of  the  common  cows  gave 
2,921  ijuarls.     At  IIm;  Norway  Agricultural  Col- 


lege veiy  favorable  reports  aie  given  of  tlie 
Ayi-shires.  The  greatest  yield  of  milk  reixirtcd 
from  one  cow  in  one  year  is  4,558  qts.  In  four 
years  the  average  yield  of  20  or  21  Ayrshire 
cows  was  2,700  quarts  of  milk  each  per  year. 

THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OP  MILK. 


Dr.  Oliver  C.  Wiooin,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  liears  the  following  testimony  to 
the  value  of  milk  : 

The  tiutritive  value  of  milk,  as  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  animal  f<M>d,  is  not  generally 
appreciatecl.  There  is  has  dilFerence  between 
tlio  economical  value  of  milk  and  beefsteak  (or 
eg;;s  or  fish)  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Tlie 
({uantity  of  water  in  a  good  quality  of  milk  is 
^'i  iier  cent.,  in  round  steak  75  per  cent.,  in  fat- 
ter beef  (iO  |)er  cent.,  in  eggs  aliout  08  |x>r  ctnit. 
From  several  analysi-s,  made  last  winter,  I  esti- 
mated siilolii  steak,  (reckoning  loss  from  Ixjiie,) 
at  35  cents  a  |H)und,  as  dear  as  mUk  at  24  cents 
a  quait;  round  .steak  .it  20  cents  a  pound,  as 
dear  as  milk  at  14  cents  a  quart;  eggs,  at  30 
cents  a  doz«'n,  as  dear  as  milk  at  20  cents  a 
quart.  Many  laborers  who  pay  17  cents  for 
corned  be<'f  would  consider  themselves  lianlly 
able  to  pay  10  cents  for  milk,  wlien,  in  fact,  they 
could  as  well  afloni  to  pay  15  cents.  Milk  is  a 
most  whol<>some  anil  economical  f«»od  for  eitlier 
rich  or  jxior.  It  ought  to  be  more  largely  used. 
If  the  money  ex|KMided  for  veal  and  pork  were 
expended  for  milk,  I  doubt  not  it  woidd  be  an 
advantage  to  both  the  stomach  and  jXH-ket, 
esjiccially  during  tlie  wanii  s<!as<jn.  Uelatively 
s|)ejiklng,  tlien,  milk  at  10  cents,  or  even  12  cents 
a  <iuart  Is  the  cheapest  animal  food  tliat  can  lie 
used.  Whether  fannere  can  aflord  to  produce  it 
cheaiicr  is  a  matU^r  for  them  to  decide.  It  Is 
very  probable  that  were  they  to  ask  12  cents  a 
very  large  numlier  of  jxior  people  would  n-frain 
fVoin  its  use  from  mistaken  notions  of  economy, 
notw  itlistanding  tliey  are  excessive  meat-eaters. 
— Monthly  Ayr,  lirport. 

— ^^^»  ■ . 

ShoiUd  Milk  or  Cream  be  Churned  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  i»oint,  esix.'cially  in  dairies  wlierc  the  churn- 


ing is  iierformed  by  other  than  manual  lalxir. — 
The  trouble  involved  in  keeping  so  many  milk 
pans  clean,  attending  to  the  projier  manipulation 
and  skimming  of  the  milk,  in  order  to  obtain  all 
the  cream  that  It  can  be  made  to  protluce,  and 
the  w  atching  of  the  cream  when  put  into  jars, 
in  order  to  seize  the  right  moment  when  it 
should  be  churned,  is  avoided  where  tlie  wliole 
milk  is  churned.  In  Ireland,  Holland  and  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  churn  the  wliole  milk,  esjiecially  In  summer. 
But  such  a  course  of  procedure,  though  it  may 
result  in  obt.Hining  a  somewhat  larger  } ield  of 
btitler,  does  so  at  the  expense  of  its  quality,  and 
is  not  to  be  recommended  to  tlrst-<las8  dairies, 
wliere  a  repiUjiiion  for  producing  a  very  superior 
article  of  butter  made  the  price  go  much  beyond 
what  it  would  otherwise  realize. 

Butter  made  from  whole  milk  must  of  neces- 
sity, contain  more  or  less  of  casein,  which  in- 
crejises  its  weight  and  gives  it  a  cheesy  flavor 
tliat  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  besides  it  w  ill 
not  keep  well  even  under  tlie  liest  management. 
Where  the  whole  milk  is  churned,  it  is  usual  to 
put  the  whole  mess  of  one  milking  togetlier  in 
one  large  ves.sel,  or  vat,  and  as  soon  as  it  turns 
in  tlie  least  degree  sour,  to  churn  it.  Sometimes 
the  morning's  mess  w  ill  get  a  snffldent  dem^e 
of  acidity  as  soon  as  that  of  the  night  before, 
when  both  may  be  churned  together;  but  In  no 
case  can  new  fresh  milk  be  added,  except  at  a 
loss.  It  is  usual  to  get  milk  up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  sixty-t>iglit  to  seventy  degrees,  even  a 
little  higher  sonietimes.— Canada  Farmer. 


Preaervation  of  Milk  in  Railway  Trans- 
portation. 

A  MONO  tlie  precautions  taken  by  an  extensive 
milk  company,  near  London,  Ui  insure  the  safe 
transiKirtation  of  milk  and  cream  by  railway, 
that  fo  which  the  most  importance  is  attached 
consists  in  the  cooling  of  It  to  the  temperature 
ot  60  •  to  69"  Fahrenlieit  before  fUlIng  tlie  cans. 
Should  tlie  milk  lie  placed  in  tlie  cans  at  a  higher 
temperature,  as  from  70"  to  82*^,  the  motion  of 
tlie  cars  w ill  cause  the  butter  to  s«parate  as  well 
Jis  to  province  a  <leposit  of  caseine,  w  Inch  cliani;e 
nee<l  not  be  apprehende<l  when  milk  is  at  the 
lower  temperature  indicated.  A  furtlier  re- 
quirement is  to  have  the  vessels  completely  filled 
with  tlie  milk  and  closely  fastened.  Somefinies 
a  small  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soila  is 
ailded  Uj  tlie  milk  in  hot  weather,  with  inijior- 
tant  results  in  preventing  it  from  turuinc  sour.— 
Monthly  Ayr.  licporl. 


For  tli«  Practical  Farmer. 
WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

BY  GLENN  &  BROTHER,   NOBLE8TOWN,  PA. 
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The  articles  In  your  May  number  «'  Circular 
to  Growers  of  Fine  Wool,"  "  and  "  Wool  Buy- 
ing," were  opportune.  Why  wont  some  of  our 
American  wool  manufacturers  write  an  article 
or  articles,  and  let  the  growers  know  their  re- 
quirements, what  kind  of  wool  they  want  for 
the  different  manufactures  ? 

The  manufacturer  and  buyer  pursue  their 
vocation  for  money-making,  profit,  alone.  The 
grower  finds  it  necessary  to  successful  or  varied 
agriculture,  to  embrace  sheep  husbandry,  to  en- 
rich and  keep  up  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  for  the 
profitable  production  of  wheat,  corn,  clover,  etc., 
and  at  the  same  time  to  grow  wool,  the  only 
fann  husbandry  product  that  is  usually  market- 
ed during  the  summer,  or  previous  to  the  gene- 
ral harvesting  or  marketing  of  cereals. 

It  Is  not  expedient  for  all  farmers  to  cultivate 
tlie  same  variety  of  sheep.  England  has  aban- 
doned the  fine  wooled  varieties,  and  is  now 
chiefly  Interested  in  the  combing,  long-wooled 
varieties,  because  large  sheep  are  better  for  uti- 
lizing her  turnip  crop  and  also  better  for  mutton. 
Sheep  husbandry  and  the  turnip  rotation  (crop) 
are  admitted  to  be  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  English  agriculture ;  the  wool  clip  is  secon- 
dary to  the  mutton ;  aside  from  the  turnip  crop 
and  tlie  manure  and  mutton,  every  pound  of 
wool  grown  in  England  is  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Stilson,  of  Wisconsin,  keeps  a  large 
number  of  fine  wooled  slieep  as  a  necessary  soil 
enriching  element  to  the  production  of  clover, 
wlieat,  etc. ;  and  otlier  firmers  througliout  our 
older  as  well  as  more  recently  settled  States,  to 
consume  the  grass,  and  to  enrich  the  soil,  by 
replacing  in  the  clieapest  possible  way  the  ne- 
cessarily exhausting  efliect  of  cultivating  cereals. 
Thus  it  is  fully  realized  by  tlie  most  Intelligeut 
farmers  of  our  country,  that  sheep  husbandry  is 
jart  of  general  agriculture,  and  a  necessity  to 
to  its  greatest  success  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Why  will  not  our  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
different  kinds  of  woolens,  state  through  your 
paper  the  several  kinds  of  wool  they  respectively 
require  in  their  varied  manufactures?  Some 
wools  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  the  sta- 
ple was  but  a  little  longer— some  requires  more 
style,  etc.  Some  changes,  in  many  instances, 
may  be  comparatively  easily  effected  by  breed- 
ing, and  thus  the  grower  and  manufacturer  be 
benefitted. 

Growers  frequently  sell  their  wool  clips  to 
different  buyers  annually,  no  two  of  whom  like- 
ly ailvocate  tlie  growth  of  the  same  kind,  or  im- 
jirovement  for  the  same  manufacture.  It  cer- 
Ulnly  would  not  be  to  tlie  advantage  of  all  tlie 
growers  to  produce  tlie  same  kind. 

In  yoiu-  June,  1870,  number,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  proper  way  for  '•  preparing 
wool  for  market,"  preparatory  to  shearing,  etc. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  growers  generally  fully  un- 
derstand the  proper  way  to  wash,  etc.,  but  from 
tlie  incompetency  of  buyers,  quite  frequently 
they  liave  found  it  a  thankless  and  unprofitable 
w»y  to  do.  Tagging  and  washing  slieep  are 
quite  disagreeable,  heavy,  dirty  Jobs;  and  those 
hIk)  do  or  are  disposed  to  do  it  just  right,  liave 
learned  tliat  those  who  do  tlicse  jobs  but  imper- 
fectly, sell  tlieir  wool  for  as  much  per  pound 
and  find  as  ready  sale  as  those  who  carefully 
do  up  their  wool  at  the  greatest  cost,  and  who 
liave  but  tlie  only  gratification  of  knowing  that 
tlieir  wool  looks  nicer,  is  better,  and  is  much 
more  profitable  to  (an  unknown)  manufacturer 
•ban  tlieir  neighbor's  slovenly  tagged,  waslK>d| 
»'»d  handled  wool. 

In  your  .Iiine,  1870,  number,  the  reasons  are 
given  why  manufacturers  tliemselves,  or  their 
uumediate  agents,  do  not  purchase  wool  fj-om 


the  gi-owers.  This  article  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  wool  buyers,  or  wool  commis- 
sion merchants,  who  are  staplers,  (graders  of 
wool)  to  act  between  the  grower  and  manufac- 
turer. The  facts  referred  to  render  It  extremely 
proper  and  an  incumbent  duty,  that  manufac- 
turers owe  to  themselves  and  the  growers,  that 
they  see  to  it  that  the  growers  know  from  the 
manufacturers  directly  the  kinds  or  varieties  of 
wool  that  tliey  tlie  manufacturere  require. 

The  American  growers  have,  on  former  occa- 
sions, produced  too  largely  of  one  kind,  and 
quite  an  undue  supply  of  other  qualities— not 
because  the  kind  of  sheep  producing  the  over- 
supply  were  the  best  suited  to  all  tlie  growers, 
but  they  thought  such  wool  would  be  the  most 
profitable.  While  tliey  were  thus  losing  money 
in  many  instances,  the  manufacturers  of  other 
varieties  of  goods  were  inconvenienced  or  un- 
suited. 

The  buyer's  object  in  purchasing  is  to  make 
money ;  It  is  fairly  presumable  that  the  intelli- 
gent buyer  (not  the  sub-buyer)  makes  his  cal- 
culation as  to  how  much  pick-locks,  fine  delaine, 
and  other  most  valuable  varieties  of  wool  are  in 
a  certain  lot,  or  neighborhood  or  section  of  the 
country,  and  thus  determines  the  price  he  will 
pay.  The  wool  being  collected,  he  proceeds  to 
grade  It,  putthig  each  kind  in  a  proper  parcel  or 
place. 

The  manufacturers  of  combing  wool,  fine  de- 
laine, or  what  not,  can  all  be  suited  in  just  the 
kind  of  wool  they  severally  require,  or  informed 
in  person  or  by  letter,  that  tlie  buyer  lias  no 
wool  suited  to  his  use.  Tlie  state  of  the  case 
show  s  the  necessity  of  buyers  to  both  the  grower 
and  manufacturer,  and  most  conclusively  that  it 
is  eminently  proper,  tliat  the  kindest  relations 
should  exist  an<l  be  cultivated  between  the 
grower,  buyer  and  manufacturer;  nevertheless 
it  is  altogether  proper  that  the  different  manu- 
facturers should  see  to  it  that  the  growers  fidly 
comprehend  tlie  varied  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  different  kinds  of  woolen  manufacturers, 
who  are  ultimately  the  growers'  only  patrons 
and  atstomeif. 
May  9,  1871. 

[We  hope  wool  manufacturers  will  respond 
to  the  above  suggestion.  Ei>.  P.  Fab.] 


WOOL  AND  THE  TARIPP. 


It  is  amazing  that  newspapers  will  sometlmea 
publish  assertions  that  are  calculated  to  mislead 
the  very  men  whom  they  desire  to  assist.    The 
New  York  Economist  occasionally  undertakes 
to  teach  the  Western  farmers  how  unwise  they 
are  in  regarding  the  tariff  on  wool  as  identical 
with  their  Interests,  and  in  Its  latest  issue  we 
find  the  following  jianigraph,  which  is  designed 
to  Instruct  the  farmer  in  regard  to  a  business 
which  they  certainly   understand  much  lietter 
than  the  New  York^editor.    This  journal  says  : 
"For  tlie   past  year  or  two  Northern   and 
Western  farmere — after  our  legislators  had  pa<»sed 
a  s|iecial  prohibitory  tariff  law  on  wo<d,  if  not 
woolens,  to  suit  their  Interests — have  discovered 
that  legislation,  after  all,  does  not  regulate  the 
value  of  any  aimmodity;  and  instead  of  obtain- 
ing higher  prices  for  wool,  they  have  been  com- 
p«'Iled  to  accept  comparatively  lower  rates.    This 
we  predicted  at  the  passage  of  the  high  tariff;  and 
wlien  our  prediction  turned  out  to  be  a  positive 
reality,  the  farmers  became  disgusted  with  tlie 
prohibitory  act,  and  through  spite,  commenced 
to  kill  their  sheep  in  thousands,  because  the 
home  manufacturer  would  not  bid  higher  for 
their  wwjI. 

"  But  the  manufacturing  Intei-ests  had  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties  which  put  many  in  a  sorry 
plight,  which  brought  tlie  bailiffs  and  tax-gath- 
erers to  their  door,  and  as  tlieir  demands  could 
not  be  satisfksd  at  once,  tlie  motion  of  tlie  w  heel 
and  loom  ceased  with  tlie  click  of  tlie  shuttle, 
and  the  aiictionwr's  flag,  in  many  instances, 
gave  the  people  to  understand  that  a  prohibitory 


tariff   is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  foster 
manufacturing  in  any  country." 

Here  we  are  informed  that  the  fanners  are 
disgusted  with  the  tariff  on  wool,  that  they  killed 
tlieir  sheep  out  of  spite  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
they  were  discourage<l  at  the  low  prices  offered 
by  the  inanufacturere. 

Now,  the  plain  truth  Is,  that  there  is  not  an 
intelligent  wool  grower  or  farmer  who  keeps 
sh<?ep  in  the  West  or  East,  who  does  not  know 
very  well  that  at  the  present  time  prices  of  wool 
are  solely  maintained  because  the  maimfacturei-s 
cannot  procure  wools  grown  cheaply  at  the 
Caiie,  or  Brazil,  and  in  Australia  by  a  half- 
savage  population,  at  prices  that  would  preclude 
the  growing  of  wool  altogether  in  this  countrj', 
except  on  land  that  had  no  marketable  value. 

Then,  again,  il;  is  untrue  that  the  wool  grow- 
ers and  farmers  for  the  past  two  yeara  killed 
their  sheep  by  thousands  out  of  spite  at  the 
tariff;  on  the  contrary,  they  killed  them  because 
under  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  war 
prices  and  the  stimulus  of  a  short  supply  of  wool, 
their  farms  had  become  overstocked  with  sheep, 
and  they  could  not  be  fed  and  kept,  at  the  same 
time  returnnig  a  profit  even  at  high  prices.    It 
was  found  that  in  our  mixed  husbandry  there 
were  other  crops  and  other  stock  that  must  be 
raised,  and  it  would  not  do  to  turn  the  whole 
surface  of  medium  sized  farms  into  sheep  pas- 
tures.   Tliere  are  more  sheep  in  Michigan  this 
year  than  there  were  in  1864,  but  not  so  many 
as  there  were  in  1806  and  1867 ;  but  there  are 
more  cattle  and  hogs  now  than  there  were  in 
eitlier  of  those  years.    The  farmer  found  that 
his  land  would  not  only  support  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheep  per  acre,  in  proportion  to  his  other 
stock,  and  being  overstocked  he  was  obliged 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  tariff  had  no  more  to 
to  do  with  this  necessity  than  the  Economist.— 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  tariff  on  wools  and 
woolen  goods  was  settled  upon  and  continued 
permanent,  a  large  number  of  flock  masters  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  flocks  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  of,  and  it  is  the 
tariff"  that  to-day  encourages  them  to  grow  wool, 
wlien  If  it  were  abolished  there  would  not  be  a 
sheep  upon  their  premises. 

If  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Economist  to  deliver 
the  whole  of  the  wool  growing  interest  over  to 
foreign  importers,  and  cause  it  to  shrink  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions  in  the  country,  then 
let  the  tariff  lie  abolished,  and  we  shall  see  wool 
growing  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  the  foreign 
article;  while  our  Western  wo<den  mills  will  be- 
come as  picturesque  ruins  as  the  Iravek-r  on  the 
great  German  river  would  w  ish  to  see. 

The  Economist  also  says :— "  By  all  means 
then,  let  us  have  free  trade  in  wool,  as  the  farm- 
ers in  this  country  cannot  if  they  woidd,  raise 
it  in  sufficient  qiiantiiius  at  any  reasonable  price 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  uur  manufacturing 
interests,  and  tlie  residt  is,  production  cannot 
lie  diveisified  until  oiu-  woolen  producers  are 
enabled  to  obtain  tlie  raw  material  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  otlier  countries.     Tlie 
Western  farmers  have  cleaily  put  themstjlves 
out  of  count  when  they  commenced  to  kill  their 
sheep,  as  giving  up  tlie  wliole  question  of  wool 
growing,  for  they  found  it  too  unprofitabk; — our 
winters  are  too  long,  and  tliey  cannot  afford  to 
fodder  their  sheep.    Away,  tlien,  to  llie  plains  of 
California,  Texas,  South  America,  Australia  and 
the  Capes  must  we  lienceforth  look  for  supplies 
of  tlie  staple.  If  our  woolen  interests  are  to 
thrive  on  this  Continent,  and  they  cannot  thrive 
or  prosper  without  Free  U'oo/s  and  Free  Dyis." 
What  keeps  up  the  price  of  wool  at  the  present 
time  to  tlie  prices  which  rule,  is  simply  the 
tariff  on  woolen  goods,  and  the  tariff  on  foreign 
wtxds.     Alxilish  lliem,  and  our  whole  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  industry  becomes  tributary 
to  the  foreign  wool  grower  and  tlie  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  the  foreign  importer,  and 
tliese  interests  seem  to  be  of  Tm  more  conse- 


quence to  the  Economist  and  the  Eastern  writers 
on  the  wool  markets,  than  the  home  industries 
and  the  industries  of  Michigan  farmers. 

We  say  to  the  wool  growers  that  the  editor 
who  proposes  to  thus  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  busU-rangera  of  Australia,  or  the  boors  of 
South  Afric«a,  or  tlie  half-bred  Indians  of  the 
South  American  Pampas,  is  the  enemy  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  he  ought  to  be  watched  and 
not  be  trusted  as  a  guide.— Jtftc/ij^an  Farmer. 

RULES  POR  THE  CARE  OP  SHEEP. 

We  copy  the  following  suggestions  about 
sheep  from  a  circular  issued  by  F.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Kay, the  General  Agent  of  the  American  Emi- 
giant  Comjiany.  The  company  have  already 
over  10,000  sheep  scattered  among  the  farmers 
who  purchased  land  of  them,  in  flocks  ranging 
in  size  from  fifty  to  two  hundi-ed  liead  : 

1.  Keep  sheep  dry  under  foot  with  litter— 
This  is  even  more  necessary  that  roofing  them. 
Never  let  them  stand  or  lie  in  mud  or  snow. 

2.  Take  up  lamb  bucks  early  in  tlie  summer, 
and  keep  them  untU  December  first  foUowing, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out. 

3.  Drop  or  take  out  the  lowest  bars  as  the 
sheep  enter  or  leave  a  yard,  thus  saving  broken 
limbs. 

4.  Count  every  day. 
6.  Begin  graining  with  the  greatest  care,  and 

use  tlie  smallest  quantity  at  fiist. 

6.  If  a  ewe  loses  lier  lamb,  milk  lier  daily  for 
a  few  days,  and  mix  a  little  aliuu  with  lier  salt, 

7.  Let  no  hogs  eat  with  the  sheep,  by  any 
means,  in  the  spring. 

8.  Give  the  lambs  a  little  mill  feed  in  time  of 
weaning. 

9.  Never  frighten  sheep  if  possible  to  avoid  it. 

10.  Sow  rye  for  weak  ones  iu  cold  weather* 
if  you  can.  * 

11.  Separate  all  weak,  or  thin,  or  sick,  from 
those  strong,  in  the  faU,  and  give  tliem  special 
care. 

12.  If  any  sheep  is  hurt,  catch  it  at  once  and 
wash  the  wound,  and  if  it  is  fly  time,  apply 
spirits  of  turpentine  daily,  and  always  wash 
with  something  healing.  If  »  limb  is  broken, 
bind  it  with  splinters  tighUy,  loosening  as  the 
Umb  swells. 

13.  Keep  a  number  of  good  bells  on  the  sheep. 

14.  Do  not  let  the  sheep  spoU  wool  wlUi  chaff 
or  buns. 

15.  Cut  tag-locks  in  eariy  spring. 

16.  For  scours,  give  pulverised  alum  In  wheat 
bran;  prevent  by  taking  great  csu-e  in  changing 
dry  for  green  feed. 

17.  If  one  is  lame,  examine  the  foot,  clean 
out  between  the  hoofe,  pare  tlie  hoof  if  unsound, 
and  apply  tobacco  with  blue  vitriol  boiled  in  a 
little  water. 

18.  Shear  at  once  any  sheep  commencing  to 
shed  its  wool,  unless  the  weatlier  is  too  severe, 
and  save  carefully  Uie  pelt  of  any  slieep  that 
dies. 

19.  Have,  at  least,  some  good  work  by  to 
refer  to.    This  will  be  money  in  your  ixKket. 


HT-Tbe  kjading  of  a  train  of  eleven  palace 
stock  cars  at  St.  Louis,  on  tlie  21st,  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  steers  for  New  York 
direct,  is  regarded  as  an  interesting  event  by 
railroad  and  stock  men.  The  cars  were  k>aded 
in  from  six  and  a  half  fo  ten  minutes  each,  and 
were  expected  to  reach  New  York  in  ninety-six 
hours,  the  cattle  being  fed  and  watered  on  the 
transit.  Tlie  old  mo<le  of  shipment  required 
two  hundred  and  forty  hours  for  tlie  same  dlt.- 
tance. 

m   «  -^ — 

KT-C.  A.  TRENfH,  of  Columbia  connty. 
Pa.,  has  recently  built  an  office  entirely  of  ma- 
nilla  paper,  manufactured  in  his  own  mill  — 
Everything  is  ma<le  of  paper  but  tlie  floor,  doois 
and  windows. 


II 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


PLANT  SELECTIONS. 


7 


H.  A.  Pkekk,  seodsman  and  florist  of  this 
city,  for  tlie  accommodation  of  his  customers 
who  have  flower-beds  to  be  ornamented  and 
filled,  without  in  many  cases  knowing  what  to 
purchase,  has  ailopted  the  plan  of  maHing  care- 
fully selected  assortments,  packed  in  boxes,  all 
ready  for  transportation.  We  have  seen  one  of 
the  ten  dollar  size  Iwxes,  which  contained  a  very 
large  variety  of  the  btat  verbenas,  heliotropes, 
geraniums,  salvias,  roses,  fuschias,  lantanas, 
chrysanthemums,  foliage  plants,  and  many  other 
genera,  besides  lilies,  gladiolus,  etc.  Tlie  planus 
were  all  finely  rooted,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
being  of  medium  size,  so  as  to  admit  a  much 
larger  number  and  greater  variety  being  given 
for  the  money.  We  think  any  of  our  readers 
who  want  beautiful  plants  could  probably  do 
better  with  one  of  tliese  carefully  assorted  $10 
boxes,  than  by  attempting  to  select  for  them- 
selves to  the  same  amount  of  money. 

MAKE  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 


There  is,  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers,  a  wide-spread  eagerness  to  leave  the  old 
homestead  In  order  to  seek  a  better  fortune,  in 
the  over-crowded  city.  We  do  not  say  to  young 
fanners,  "  Stay  away  from  the  city," — "  buy 
land,"  and  such  like  a<lvice,  which  is  volunteered 
to  them  on  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  If  the  son  of  a  farmer  has  an  aversion 
to  agricultural  labor,  if  he  Is  continually  trying 
to  get  away  from  it,  he  had  better,  by  all  means, 
be  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  liis  natural  in- 
clination. But  in  many  cases,  this  aversion  to 
the  labor  of  the  farm  arises  from  the  shift  less, 
thriftless,  unliappy  surroundings  of  the  liome- 
Btead,  rather  than  from  any  constitutional  dislike 
to  (arming.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  no 
efforts  have  been  made  to  render  home  attractive 
as  well  as  useful. 

With  the  advantages  of  plenty  of  room,  the 
farmer's  home  may  be  made  a  paradise  to  the 
eye,  by  the  means  of  trees,  shrubbery,  walks, 
mounds,  glens,  and  tastefully  constructed  and 
arranged  farm  buildings.  Many  a  farm  has  tlie 
.facilities  of  an  artificial  lake,  a  trout  pond,  or  a 
cascade,  that  could  be  constructed  at  very  little 
expense  of  labor  and  money.  All  this  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  would,  in  some  measure, 
satisfy  the  k>ngings  for  the  beatitiful,  which  exist 
as  well  in  the  minds  of  farmere'  sons  and 
daughters  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  city 
born  and  bred. 

Another  way  of  furnishing  means  of  content- 
ment t«  fanner's  sons  is  to  provide  them  with 
tools  and  facilities  to  do  different  kinds  of  work. 
Almost  every  boy  has  a  natural  Inclination  for 
using  tools.  If  lie  has  them  at  hand,  he  will 
speedily  learn  to  do  many  a  job  of  repairing,  that 
would  cost  the  farmer  twice  the  price  of  the 
toolt.  In  this  way  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
trade  may  be  picked  up  at  odd  times,  wlien, 
without  the  tools,  the  boy  would  be  tem])ted  to 
run  away,  or  at  least,  to  squander  his  time  in 
idleneu. 

Give  all  the  children  plenty  of  useful  and 
entertaining  reading,  in  the  way  of  books  and 
papers,  and  thus  will  tlieir  faculties  be  developed 
to  the  perfection  of  tlie  wliole  being.  Tlie  grand 
secret  of  keeping  children  at  home  and  pro- 
moting home  indiistry,  is  to  make  home  attrac- 
tive.— yational. 


lp[artir.ultural. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR  JUNE. 

Ai.i.  tlie  plants  raise«l  from  seeds  in  liotbcds 
or  frames  will  be  transplanted  into  tlie  open 
ground  this  month,  »'ailier  or  lati-r,  as  tlie  wea- 
ther may  prove  favorable.    Pole  beans  and  suc- 


cessions of  busli  beans  will  he  planted,  and  late 
cabbages  will  he  transplanted  from  the  seed- 
beds. Those  who  have  not  raised  tender  plants 
in  hot-beds,  as  cabbages  or  celery,  can  get  them 
at  nurseries  and  seed  stores.  The  celery  in 
seed-beds  should  be  heavily  watered  twice  a 
week  to  make  it  grow  faster,  to  be  transplanted 
next  month. 

We  cannot  grow  peas  all  summer,  as  they  do 
in  northern  Europe,  but  we  can  have  succession 
crojw  of  sugar  corn  until  fall  frosts — and  that  is 
a  change — so  we  fare  as  well  as  atiy  p«!opIe. 

Melons,  cucumbers,  okra,  etc.,  raised  from 
seeds  in  flower-pots  in  frames,  may  Im;  set  in 
the  open  ground  after  the  middle  of  this  nioiith. 
Seeds  of  succession  crops  may  also  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground.  A  weak  solution,  made  of 
whale-oil  soap  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  wat«r, 
if  syringed  over  the  leaves  of  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers, will  save  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
striped  bug. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  strawberry  beds 
should  be  cleared  of  weeds  just  before  the  fruits 
lipen,  and  straw  or  grass  from  the  cutting  of 
the  lawn  put  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the 
fruit  clean.  W(^ds  and  insects  should  be  de- 
stroyed at  .'ill  stages. 

Broccoli  and  endive  may  be  sown  early  this 
month — and  sweet  herbs. 

The  Lima  pole  bean  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive crops,  as  well  as  a  very  profitable  one. 
Plant  plenty ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  can  be 
used  in  summer  and  fall,  pick  them  just  before 
frost,  and  they  will  be  as  good  all  winter  to  use. 
Our  housewives  have  such  nice  modes  of  cook- 
ing, tliey  verify  the  words  of  the  "  ploughman 
poet,"  they  "gar  auld  things  look  a'most  as  weel 
as  new." — Yes,  they  make  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables out  of  season,  taste  as  gmnl  as  when  in 
season.  There  is  no  use  in  growing  fruits  and 
vegetables  unless  they  are  cooked  in  good  style, 
which  gives  them  the  best  relish  to  please  the 
palate. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  all  kinds  of  bed- 
ding plants  and  annual  flower  seeds  may  now 
lie  planted  in  the  open  ground.  Tlie  species 
and  varieties  are  so  very  numerous,  everybody 
can  have  their  fancy  satisfied.  Nearly  all  tlie 
biennial  flowers  will  now  be  in  bloom.  Some 
perennials  will  be  done  blooming — others  will 
now  shine — and  the  later  species  will  keep  up 
successions  until  hard  frost. 

Dahlia,  tuberose,  gladiolus  and  tigridia  roots 

sliould  all  be  planted,  if  not  already  done.    The 

Japan  lilies,  sprouted    in  flower-pots,  can  be 

planted— and  so  with  the  great  Golden  lily,  the 

Lilium  auratum. 
• 

The  LAWN  should  be  mown  twice  this  month. 
Hand  and  horse  lawn-mowers  make  the  work  a 
pleasure.  Tlie  one  called  "  the  Philadelphia  "  is 
the  best  yet ;  it  is  made  of  various  sizes,  both 
for  man  and  horse  to  do  the  work. 

There  are  often  dead  brandies  upon  large 
trees  around  tlie  mansion,  and  they  are  apt  to 

break  off  and  fall  down  in  windy  weather. 

Tliey  sliould  all  tie  cut  off  with  a  saw. 

Improvements  may  yet  be  puslied  on — such 
as  making  walks  and  graveling  tlicm,  sodding 
and  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  etc. ;  and  upon  new 
places  and  long  neglected  old  ones,  all  kinds  of 
work  to  improve  and  adorn  them  may  be  pro- 
gressed with  until  winter  interferes. 

Keen  Delver. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oeneral  Management  of  Orchards. 

Remindrul,  when  thoii  hastentombod  the  nhootM, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root* ; 
With  Iron  tei'th  of  riikcH  nn<l  prongH,  to  inovn 
The  crusted  earth  and  loosen  It  alwve Viroil. 

The  duties  of  an  orcliardist  are  only  licun 
when  tlie  young  tre<'S  apiiear  where  they  are 
expected  to  produce  annual  crojH  of  fi  nit.  We 
ofler  this  siig<^estion  for  the  purpose  of  waking 
up  those  "  take-it-easy  "  cultivators,  who  have  I 


imbibed  the  erroneous  impression  tliat,  after 
hey  have  planted  apple-seeds,  and  have  thus 
produced  trees  as  high  as  their  shoulders,  or 
have  transplanted  trees  from  the  nursery,  their 
lalxir  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future  orchard  are 
ended  ?  There  was  never  a  more  palpable  delu- 
sion. Young  apple-trees  will  require  more  care, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  than  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  and  during  a  large  portion  of  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  orcliardist  must  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  expend  much  labor  In  his 
orchard.  If  the  soil  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  he 
must  examine  every  tree  frequently,  to  see  if  all 
the  branches  and  twigs  are  growing  correctly. — 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  not  neglect  to  wage 
an  incessant  war  against  noxious  insects.  All 
these  duties  must  be  attended  to  at  the  proper 
period.  We  can  not  have  a  general  time  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  of  pruning,  or  of  combating 
noxious  insects.  The  irksome  duties  of  a  young 
orchard  which  demand  attention  to-day,  may 
need  to  be  repeated  to-morrow  and  the  next  day. 
The  man  who  purposes  to  produce  a  profitable 
orchard  of  beautiful  trees,  which  will  yield 
bountiful  crops  of  fruit  for  an  age  after  he  has 
piissed  away,  must  begin  right,  plant  right,  train 
right,  and  cultivate  right.  Then  his  reward  will 
lie  as  certain  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

Stirring  the  Soil  in  Orchards. — Many 
young  orchards  that  are  growing  where  the  soil 
is  tliin,  having  a  compact  sulwtratum  beneath, 
are  often  root-pruned  to  their  serious  injury 
when  the  ground  is  ploughed.  Young  fruit- 
trees  seldom  have  any  roots  to  part  with.  Con- 
sequently every  rootlet  that  the  plow  severs 
tends  to  retard  tlie  growth  of  the  tree.  But 
where  the  soil  is  so  porous  that  most  of  the  roots 
strike  deep,  and  spread  out  below  the  range  of 
the  plow,  that  implement  may  be  empkiyed  for 
working  the  soil.  None  but  a  careful  and  in- 
telligent teamster  should  be  permit(e<l  to  work 
around  fruit-trees  with  any  implement ;  and  for 
for  several  feet  around  every  tree,  the  plow- 
should  not  be  penuitted  to  nm  more  than  two 
inches  deep. 

The  entire  soil  where  an  orchard  is  growing 
should  Ix'  either  mulched,  or  cultivated,  or  hoed 
over  so  fr(!quently  during  the  growing  season, 
tliat  all  vegetation  will  lie  kept  completely  sub- 
dued. Indian  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  carroJs,  or 
beans,  may  be  cultivated  lietween  tlie  rows 
every  year  for  ten  years.  But  the  ground  round 
alxiut  each  tree,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend, 
should  be  left  entirely  free  from  vegetation.  A 
few  Indies  in  depth  of  the  suiface  sliould  lie  kept 
stirred  with  hand-hoes,  or  horse-hoes,  or  har- 
rows. Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  keep- 
ing ail  implements  from  wounding  the  bodies  of 
young  trees.  A  careless  booby  will  frequently 
do  many  dollars  damage  with  tlie  whiflletrees, 
plow,  or  harrow.  A  spade  should  not  be  uscl 
around  fruit-trees  to  the  injury  of  the  i-oots.  A 
spading-fork  is  better,  as  tife  tines  will  crowd 
the  roots  aside,  seldom  breaking  even  the  small 
ones.  Tlien,  as  the  hard  soil  is  broken  up  with 
fork-tines,  removed  from  the  roots,  and  returned 
to  them  thoroughly  pulverised,  all  the  little  fibres 
will  be  brought  into  contact  with  different  |x>r- 
tions  of  the  soil  that  have  not  l)een  exhausted 
of  their  fertility.  Thus  comiiaratively  new 
earth  w  ill  settle  around  tlie  r(x)ts,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  spongiolcs  will  begin  to  absorb 
plant-food.  Now,  if  a  spade  be  used,  such  a 
large  proportion  of  tlie  roots  will  be  severed, 
that  much  of  the  source  of  plant-food  will  be 
cut  off.  Forking  around  fruit-trees  is  recom- 
mended only  in  certain  instances.  Mulching  is 
better  than  hoeing  and  spading,  or  scarifying 
with  a  horse-hoe.  When  the  soil  is  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  and  tlie  subsoil  so  amipact  that  but 
few  roots  can  enter  it,  a  caivless  man  with  a 
siiiide  will  cut  off  nioi(>  tliaii  half  of  all  tlie  roots, 
which  are  m.iin  sources  of  nourishment;  and 
the  growth  of  the  tree  or  plant  will  be  retarded 
quite  as  much  as  if  it  bad  just  been  transplanted. 


When  a  spadeful  of  sf)il  is  filled  with  small 
rootlets  and  fibres,  the  spader  had  better  be 
spending  his  time  in  idleness,  tlian  mutilating 
the  roots  of  either  ornamental  or  fruit  trees. 

Many  an  excellent  orchard  has  been  nearly 
ruined  by  directing  some  strong  ploughman, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  plough  new  land, 
to  rip  up  every  square  foot  deeply.  After  f\-uit- 
trees  have  commenced  bearing,  the  ground 
should  not  be  touched  with  a  plow  within  a 
distance  of  eight  feet  from  them.  If  the  soil 
requires  renovating,  top-dress  and  mulch  it.  If 
it  is  so  porous  that  the  roots  will  strike  down 
readily  below  the  reach  of  a  common  plow,  as 
roots  of  trees  always  do  where  there  is  no  com- 
pact substratum,  there  will  be  but  little  danger 
of  mutilating  the  roots  of  fruit-trees.  A  plough- 
man sliould  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  judge 
correctly  touching  this  subject.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  country,  the  surface  soil,  resting  on  a 
compact  hard-pan.  is  so  thin  that  a  plow,  if  run 
ten  inches  deep,  would  cut  ofl'  almost  the  entire 
system  of  roots.    •  •  ♦ 

Eow  TO  Pi.ouoH  around  Trees. — If  there 
is  a  grassy  sod  near  the  trees,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  cut  it  all  up  w  ith  the  plow.  Be- 
fore tlie  ground  is  ploughed,  a  spade,  or  a  bog- 
hoe,  should  be  employed  to  cut  up  and  turn 
over  an  area  of  at  least  four  feet  in  diameter. — 
Then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  running  the 
plow  too  close  to  the  trees.  If  the  plow  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  great  care  must  be  exercised  by 
the  driver  to  keep  the  team  from  rushing  astride 
of  a  tree  that  the  oxen  can  bend  to  tlie  ground. 
Well-trained  oxen  will  often  liook  their  under- 
jaw  around  the  body  of  a  small  tree  as  they  are 
passing  it,  and  bend  the  top  to  tlie  ground  in  an 
instant.  They  like  to  demolish  trees  that  they 
can  bend  to  the  ground.  That  tlie  ploughman 
may  have  complete  control  of  his  ])iow,  there 
should  always  be  a  guage-wheel  beneath  the 
forward  end  of  the  l)eam,  so  that  the  ploughman 
may  lift  his  plow  entirely  out  of  the  ground  at 
pleasure.  Also,  wlien  tlie  plow  approaches  a 
tree,  the  ploughman  should  lift  on  the  handles, 
giiaging  the  depth  of  the  furrow  at  pleasure, 
near  tlic  trees.  When  horees  and  whiffletrei-s 
are  used,  tlie  whiffletrecs  should  not  be  more 
than  twenty-two  indies  in  length,  and  llie  driver 
should  exercise  greiU  care  to  prevent  tlie  in- 
jurious contact  of  tlie  whillletree  wi'.h  the  tender 
trees.  If  there  is  no  sod  on  the  ground,  it  is  an 
excellent  practice  to  do  tlie  ploughing  near  the 
trees  with  one  horse,  or  w  ith  two  horses  geared 
ad  tandem — one  forward  of  tlie  otiier.  So  long 
as  trees  can  be  bent  sidew  ise,  one  person  should 
be  employed  to  bend  the  trees  away  from  the 
team  and  to  elevate  tlie  outer  end  of  the  whiffle- 
tree  while  passing  each  tree.  Otherwise,  young 
trees  will  be  seriously  damaged  by  whiflHetrees. 
A  slight  touch  with  a  whiflletn'e  will  fi-equenlly 
remove  a  piece  of  bark  as  large  as  a  man's 
hand.  Such  wounds  will  be  a  great  hijury  to 
tlie  growth  of  young  trees,  unless  tliey  are 
covered  immediately  with  a  heavy  coat  of  graft- 
ing wax.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Injury  to  fruit- 
trees  by  wounding  the  smooth  and  straight  stem, 
it  looks  iiad  to  see  young  trees  stove  up  by  un- 
skillful and  heedless  ploughmeiu  We  have  in 
mind  a  young  farmer  who  cultivated  a  larcc 
young  orcliard  for  more  than  ten  years;  and 
not  a  scar  could  be  foun<l  on  one  of  the  trees.— 
No  one  except  himself  was  permitted  to  manar:e 
a  team  or  to  handle  an  implement  near  those 
trees. — Todd's  Apple  CulturUt. 


Notes  on  Some  New  Early  Peaches. 

BY   CHARLES  DOWNING. 


PROFITABLE  FARMING. 


The  Petaluma,  Cal.  Journal  and  Argxis  of 
April  8th  says:  William  Kee,  of  Bodega 
Point,  raised  and  sent  into  San  Francisco  mai  ket 
last  season,  from  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land, 
$:],000  (gold)  worth  of  cabbage.  Mr.  Kee's 
success,  it  is  said,  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
ducing several  of  his  iieighboi-s  to  go  into  the 
business  this  spring. 


Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridge worth, 
Uerts,  England,  lias  been  for  many  years  ex- 
perimenting with  the  peach  and  has  produced 
many  very  fine  varieties.  I  give  you  notes  on 
three  of  the  early  varieties  which  have  fruited 
in  the  garden  of  Alfred  Bridoeman,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  which,  I  think,  from 
one  year's  trial  will  prove  valuable  In  this  coun- 
try. They  ripen  as  early  or  earlier  that  the  old 
Serrate  Early  York,  and  judging  from  one  year's 
fruiting  are  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  it  in 
flavor,  while  the  trees  are  more  vigorous. 

Early  Rivers.— Tree  vigorous ;  leaves  with 
renifonn  glands ;  flowers  lai^e ;  fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish,  inclining  to  oblong,  slightly  com- 
pre83e<l,  structure  slight,  ending  at  afiex,  wiiicli 
is  slightly  sunken,  with  a  small  swollen  point ; 
sl{iii  creamy  white  with  considerable  down, 
sliailed  with  light,  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side ; 
flesh  white  to  the  stone  which  is  free,  very  juicy 
and  melting,  a  little  vinous  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  This  is  tlie  earliest  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
peaches  that  I  have  seen,  and  ripened  the  Pith 
of  August,  which  is  about  the  time  of  Hale's 
Early. 

Early  Alferd.  — Raised  from  seed  cf 
Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine.  Tree  vigorous; 
leaves  with  globose  glands ;  flowers  large ;  fnilt 
of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly  depressed, 
structure  medium,  extending  a  little  beyond  tlie 
apex,  which  is  very  small;  skin  white,  nearly 
covered  with  light  re<l,  and  deep,  rich  red  in  tlie 
sun,  with  very  little  down;  flesh  white,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  red  at  tlie  stone,  very  juicy, 
melting  sweet,  slightly  vinous,  rkh  and  delicious. 
Kipened  tlie  16th  of  Aiisust  or  a  little  before  the 
Serrate  Early  York. 

Early  Albert.— Tree  vigorous ;  leaves  with 
reniform  glands ;  flowers  small,  fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  oval,  slightly  compressed;  skin 
whitish-yellow,  shaded  with  light,  and  dark,  rich 
red  nearly  over  the  whole  suiface ;  suture  me- 
dium or  rather  large,  ending  at  apex,  which  is 
a  little«unkeii,  with  a  small  swollen  point ;  flesh 
white,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  wiiidi  is  small, 
separates  freely,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet, 
slightly  vinous  and  lidi ;  quality  very  good.— 
Kipened  the  20th  of  August,  or  a'jout  the  time 
of  tlie  SenTite  Early  York.— The  Am.  Uorticul- 
tural  Annual. 
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The  strawberry  holds  its  annual  fair  in  June, 
«iid  those  wIk>  grow  more  than  one  variety 
should  now  observe  which  variety  yields  the 
best  fruit,  and  which  bears  most  abundantly,— 
wliich  is  earliest  and  which  is  latest.  We  now 
liave  very  many  clioice  varieties  to  choose  from; 
some  thrive  better  upon  certain  soils  than  upon 
otliers;  so  every  cultivator  can  observe  which 
does  best  upon  his  peculiar  soil.  Tlie  market 
growers  prefer  tlie  Wilson's  Albany,  as  It  bears 
large  crops  and  carrie*  well  a  long  distance  to 
market.  It  is  of  medium  quality  and  does  m* 
command  the  higliest  price.  Many  of  tlie  most 
extensive  growers  grow  only  those  of  clwice 
excellence,  and  make  three  times  more  profit 
than  otliers.  Piivate  families  geneially  take  a 
pride  in  growing  best  fruits,  and  should  try  all 
the  new  varieties.  Every  nurseryman  describes 
his  fruiu  in  his  annual  catalogue,  which  any 
one  can  get  by  sending  a  sUmp  for  mailing. 

The  raspberry  follows  the  strawberry.  The 
Philadelphia  is  the  surest  crop,  an  abundant 
bearer  and  most  hardy ;  yet  there  are  varieties 
of  higher  flavor. 

Tlie  blackberry  succeeds  the  raspberry;  the 
J^arly  WiUon  is  earliest,  tlie  best,  most  produc- 
tive and  most  profitable.    Killatinny  is  an  ex- 


cellent late  variety.    The  Lawlon  is  still  worthy 
of  good  culture  and  care. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  come  on  in  their 
time,  and  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den, and  good  culture. 

Of  grapes  there  are  many  varieties— for  de- 
scription of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  books 
and  caUlogues.  The  Concord,  however,  does 
well  under  nearly  all  circumstances,  and  is  the 
grape  for  tlie  million. 

Fruiting  trees  which  were  planted  last  spring 
or  fall  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  mulch  over 
their  roots,  say  two  feet  around  their  stems, 
making  a  drde  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  Tan- 
bark  and  saw-dust  make  the  best  raulch— they 
get  mixed  with  the  soil  in  hoeing  down  the 
weeds,  which  sliould  be  done  once  a  fortnight. 
Continual  cutting  down  weeds  will  destroy  both 
weeds  and  insects ;  many  species  of  insects  are 
visible  in  their  operations,  and  can  be  easily  de- 
stroyed— but  other  invisible  depre<lators  have 
iiaflSed  the  skill  of  the  best  pomologists.  A  new- 
composition,  called  "carbolic  plant  protector," 
has  of  late  years  been  prepared.  Last  year  we 
were  Induced  by  the  well  known  agriculturist, 


Dr.  A  L.  Elwyn,  of  Philadelphia,  to  try  it.— 


We  did  so  upon  a  small  scale,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  its  eflects  in  the  August  number  of  the 
"Practical  Farmer"  of  last  year,  page  177.— 
Subsequently  we  used  it  extensively  with  satis- 
factory results.  Now  we  think,  if  plum  trees 
were  syringed  twice  this  month  with  a  solution 
composed  of  one  pound  of  the  carbolic  protector 
in  ten  gallons  of  water,  it  woidd  eitlier  kill  or 
keep  away  the  curculio  and  other  Insects— and 
we  would  wash  the  stems  twice  this  month 
(once  a  fortnight)  with  a  pound  of  the  carbtilic  I 
Iirotector  mixed  in  six  gallons  cf  water,  to  save 
them  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  We  would 
do  tlie  same  with  peach,  and  all  fmit-bearing 
trees,— both  syringe  their  branches  and  wash 
their  stems.  A  man  standing  on  a  step-ladder 
six  feet  high,  could  syringe  all  over  trees  twenty- 
four  feet  high. 


D:7"An  English  paper  describes  a  case  of  a 
yellow  primrose  wliidi,  when  planted  in  a  rich 
soil,  had  the  flowers  dianged  to  a  brilliant  pur- 
ple. It  also  says  that  charcoal  adds  great  bril- 
liancy to  the  colors  of  dahlias,  roses,  and  petu- 
nias; carbonate  of  soda  reddens  pink  hyacinths, 

and  phosphate  of  soda  changes  the  color  of 
many  plants. 


ASTER. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
of  our  garden  favorites,  producing  in  profusion 
flowers  in  which  richness  and  variety  of  colors 
are  combined  with  the  most  beautiful  form— it 
is  indispensable  in  every  garden  or  pleasure 
ground  wliere  an  autumnal  display  is  desired. 

The  French  and  German  florists  have  brought 
this  flower  to  great  pcifection.  All  the  varieties 
delight  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  In  hot,  drj  wea- 
ther should  be  mulclicd  with  rotten  manure, 
and  well  watered. 

H.  A.  Dreer,  who  furnishes  us  with  the 
above  illustration,  has  all  the  clioice  v.-uieties, 
imported  from  one  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Prussia.  Among  the  fine  kiiuls  are.  Dwarf 
Bouquet  (a  perfect  bouquet  of  flowers) ;  Glolie- 
Flowered  Pyramidal  (dioice  mixed  colors) ;  Co- 
cardeau,  or  Crown  (white  centres  bordered  with 
rich  colors) ;  New  Victoria  (various  colors,  flow- 
ers as  lai;ge  as  tlie  Emperor  Aster,  habit  pyra- 


midal); New  Emperor  (flowers  of  great  size, 
very  double,  and  fine  form  and  colors) ;  New 
Rose  (intermediate  between  tlie  Imbrique  and 
Pa?onla  Asters — robust,   with    Urge    brilliant 
flowers) ;  Pacony  Perfection  (very  double,  large, 
and   finely  shajied,   brilliant   cfilors) ;   Poionia- 
Flora  (dioice  mixed  colors) ;  Hedgehog,  or  Nee- 
<Ile  (a  singularly  quilled  variety  of  neat  habit; 
New  Dwarf  Globe  Flowered  Imbrique  Pom- 
pone  (extremely  pretty,  not  aliove  twelve  i.idies 
in  lieight,  forming  a  compact  bush,  densely  set 
with  be.iutiftil,  almost  globular  flowers.    All  the 
varieties  are  very  flue,  brilliant  colors);  New 
large  flowered  Robust  Dwarf  (a  valuable  im- 
provement on  tlie  old  dwarf  asters,  of  robust 
h-iblf,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  large,  beauti- 
ful imbricate*!  flowers.    In  addition,  all  tlie  va- 
rieties are  very  brilliant  in  colors,  lasting  double 
tlie  time  in  flower). 


Rooting  of  the  Pear  on  Quince  Stooks. 

It  is  very  difticult  to  induce  the  pear  to  fonu 
roots  from  cuttings  or  layers,  under  tlie  ordinary 
drcumstances  attending  sudi  propagation.  Most 
varieties  of  the  pear,  however,  when  budded  on 
the  quince,  and  planted  with  the  junction  from 
two  to  four  indies  below  the  suiface,  exhibit  « 
great  tendency  to  throw  out  roots  from  the  pear 
Wood  above  the  junction. 

Mr.  Wilder,  and  some  other  horticulturists 
believe  this  to  indicate  a  natural  repugnance  in 
those  varieties  to  the  quince ;  but  my  own  ex- 
perience does  not  confirm  this.  Of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Bartletts  removed  after  being 
three  years  planted  in  the  fruit-ground,  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  had  rooted,  and  these  very 
feebly ;  while  it  U  well  known  that  this  variety 
succeeds  only  indiflerenlly  upon  the  quince.— 
Other  facts,  however,  do  tend  to  confirm  this 
theory.  I  have  seldom  found  the  Duchesse  ex- 
hibiting any  tendency  to  throw  out  roots.— 
While  of  several  hundred  other  varieties,  five  or 
six  years  old,  removed  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Bartletts  above  mentioned,  more  than  half  liad 
rooted  uom  the  pear  wood,  and  the  diaracter  of 
the  roots  wag  somewhat  striking.  When  a  wild 
or  seedling  pear  is  budded  and  planted  in  the 
fruit  grounds,  its  tendency  to  form  long,  strag- 
gling roots,  almost  destitute  of  fibres,  unless 
root-pruned  or  transiJanteil,  is  well-known  ;  but 
every  one  of  the  roots  from  the  pear  wood  above 
the  quince  stock  of  tliese  trees,  was  provided 
with  such  masses  of  fibres,  tliat  it  was  neariy 
imixissible  to  free  them  from  the  adliering  soil. 
Remarkable  as  is  this  faculty  of  fibrous  rooting 
of  the  quince,  it  is  much  more  surprising  in  tlie 
pear,  when  grown  on  quince  stock,  ifany  roots, 
three  or  four  feet  long  will  be  found,  fringed 
with  fibres  tlirougbout  tlieir  entire  length,  and 
in  such  masses  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
greatly  thin  tliem,  wlien  reset  in  the  ground,  to 
allow  them  to  be  separated  by  partides  of  soil. 
In  some  cases,  I  liave  found  tlie  quince  root 
entin^y  superseded  and  cast  off.  In  others,  the 
double  root  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  liarmony, 
and  both  parts  thrifty  and  vigorous.  In  most 
cases  tlie  pear  root  had  lieen  formed  on  one  side 
of  the  tree,  and  rapidly  radiating  the  swelling  at 
the  junction,  had  usurped  tlie  entire  ground, 
and  lield  the  tree  firmly  and  strongly  in  the  soil. 
To  test  the  fact  of  tlie  rooting  of  tlie  pear  above 
the  quince,  it  is  only  necessary  to  seize  the  tree 
by  the  body  three  or  four  feet  above  tlie  ground, 
and  shake  it  slowly,  and  if  pear-rooted,  the  su- 
jierkir  firmness  will  be  readily  perceived.  The 
wood-grow  th  and  foliage  of  all  trees,  throwing 
out  roots  above  the  quince  stock,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  vigorous,  but  the  production  of  fruit 
will  be  considerably  ddayed.  If  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous shoot  or  sucker  grows  up  from  near  the 
ground,  or  if  tlie  brandies  are  much  more 
strongly  developed  on  one  side,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  pear  lias  rooted.  I  am  often  asked.  If 
tlie  tree  roots  from  the  pear,  what  advantage  is 
gained  by  growing  u|»on  tlie  quince  ? 

Tlie  query  may  be  answered  by  a  statement 
of  the  following  facts: 

First.  Many  of  tlie  varieties  budded  on  the 
quince  do  not  obtain  pear  roots  suffdent  to  sup- 
port tlie  tree  before  the  sixth  or  eighth  year,  and 
tlie  trees,  in  tlie  mean  time,  have  borne  fruit 
three  or  four  years,  while  if  budded  on  tlie  pear 
stock,  few  of  tliem  would  have  yielded  fniit  in 
less  than  eight  or  twelve  years. 

Secondly.  The  greater  vitality  of  tlie  quince 
root  has  preserved  life  in  a  large  per-centage  o( 
the  trees,  which,  under  ordinary  care,  would 
have  perislied  if  buded  on  pear  roots.  Tlie  ratio 
of  loss  by  transplanting  healthy  trees  on  quinco 
roots,  with  but  moderate  care,  is  not  more  than 
one  per  cent.,  while  that  of  pear  trees  on  pear 
roots,  is  much  greater.  After  tlie  pear  nxiU 
form  above  the  quina;,  the  tree  is  (from  causes 
whidi  will  lie  liereafter  investigat^'d)  m  much 
better  furnished  with  fibres,  that  it  will  endure 
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traiisiilantiiig  and  the  roots  pruning  better,  and 
also  continue  much  longer  its  growth  and  fruit- 


\y 


ing. 

nird.  The  f)uince  root  has  so  governed  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  that  it  is  much  less  difficult 
to  ifduce  it  to  pyramidal  shape;  for  it  has 
1»ecn  proved  hy  experience,  that  the  character  of 
the  roots  determines  that  of  the  top.  Long, 
straggling  roots,  not  provided  with  fibres,  are 
productive  of  long,  vigorous,  and  unmanageable 
shoots,  destitute  of  lateral  branches.  A  long 
tap-root  sends  up  a  vigorous  leader,  while  the 
fibrous  quince  roots  provide  the  tree  with  fruit- 
spurs  and  short,  stout  branches.  The  pear  on 
a  pear  stock  is  not  easily  reduced  to  a  pryaraidal 
shaiie  after  the  first  year,  without  root  pruning, 
for  wlien  the  leader  is  pruned,  the  terminal  bud 
shoots  with  great  vigor,  and  another  leader  Is 
formed  while  the  lower  branches  continue  weak 
and  feeble. 

Fourth.  Most  of  the  varieties  which  are  su- 
perior in  size  and  flavor  on  the  (piince,  or  which 
unite  firmly  with  it,  and  prove  well  adapted  to 
it,  as  the  Duchesse  d'Angoidcme  and  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  seldom  throw  out  roots  from 
the  jx^ar  wood.  In  those  varieties  which  throw 
out  pear  nn^ts,  it  has  l)een  si-en  that  the  latter 
arc  more  fibrous  than  u]x>n  seedlings.  This  is, 
doubtless,  the  result  of  the  more  refined  and 
cultivated  cundilion  of  the  grafted  wood,  which, 
instead  of  the  rank  characteristic  of  a  seedling, 
miikes  the  clean,  stocky  shoots  of  a  more  highly 
developed  tree.  So  the  finer  varitJties  of  jiears, 
instead  of  the  long  nuked  roots  of  (he  wilding, 
provide  themselves  with  fibrous  radicles  better 
fitted  to  furnish  them  their  proper  food. 

This  fact  lias  tended  to  confirm  horticulturists 
in  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  an  adaptation  of 
the  grafl  to  ihe  stock.  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
what  roots  can  l)e  better  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  the  graft  than  those  put  forth  by  the  graft 
itaelf.  From  th<sc  facta,  it  may  be  seen  that  if 
any  pear-grower  is  deficient  in  faith  in  the  dura 
bility  of  the  quince  stocks,  he  can  insure  the 
longevity  of  his  trees  by  planting  them  sufficient- 
ly tleep  to  produce  jK'ar  roots. 

now  TO  rnouucK  pkah  rootino. 

When  the  leaves  ripen  early  in  .September,  the 
sap  has  assumed  that  albuminous  and  rii>cned 
condition  whidi  fits  it  for  forming  new  spon- 
gioles  and  rootlets.  If,  prior  to  this  condition, 
several  incisions  are  made  in  the  pear  bark  an<l 
wood,  just  at  the  swelling  of  the  graft,  l)y  push- 
ing a  small  gouge  upwards,  so  as  to  form 
tongues  or  strips  an  inch  long,  hanging  by  their 
upper  ends ;  the  sap,  cliecked  in  its  downward 
flow,  will  soon  cover  the  incision  with  a  s<jft, 
white,  albuminous  sulistance,  which,  if  well 
covered  with  firmly  packed  earth,  will  soon  form 
rootlets,  that,  b<'fore  the  ensuing  w  infer,  will  be 
in  a  vigorous  condition.  It  is  well  to  place  a 
small  pebble  between  the  tongue  and  trunk  to 
prevent  adhesion.  Tlie  production  of  these 
roots  is  due  to  the  same  influence  which  causes 
the  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock  when  In- 
serted at  the  same  season.  The  sap,  in  its 
downward  flow,  depositing  the  mucus  that 
would  liave  liardened  into  the  baik  and  wood, 
la,  by  the  check,  diverted  to  the  formation  of 
rootlets  and  fibres  which  will,  tins  next  year, 
provide  for  a  growth  of  fruit.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  by  horticulturists,  that 
the  absorl)ing  powers  are  not  retained  by  spon- 
gioles  and  rootlets  much  longer  than  a  single 
season,  and  that  they  need  constant  renewal. — 
Wlicn  the  hardening  of  these  spongioles  takes 
place,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  affording  a 
supply  of  nutriment  proportionate  to  the  want3 
of  the  tree.  Most  tree  culturists  will  have  noticed 
that  the  fibres  and  spongioles  aie  not  found  on 
the  larger  and  older  roots,  but  that,  having  ful- 
filled tJieir  office,  they  decay,  as  nature  never 
supports  useless  organs. 

Wliat  will  Ikj  the  effect  of  pear-rooting  upon 
bose  varieties  that  are  so  much  sui^rior  upon 


the  quince,  must  be  determined  by  more  experi- 
ence than  we  possess  at  present.  There  is  but 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  pear-rooting  of 
such  varieties  as  are  gritty  or  astringent  on  pear 
stocks  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  Dudiesse  d'Angouleme,  which  is  not 
often  first-rate  on  pear  roots,  because  of  its  hard 
lumpy  flesh  and  gritty  core,  and  the  Louise 
Ik>nne  de  Jersey  and  Beurre  Diel,  which  are 
often  astringent  and  bitter,  on  the  same  stock, 
/an  hardly  be  allowed  to  root  from  the  pear 
wood.  This  may  be  prevented  when  necessary, 
by  planting  more  shallow,  leaving  the  peai-wood 
but  little  below  the  surface. 

DOUBLE   WOUKINO. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  improve  the  texture 
and  flavor  of  some  varieties  of  jiears,  by  growing 
them  upon  the  quince,  although  they  have  proved 
unadapted  to  it.  The  desired  effect  is  obtained 
by  double  working — as  it  is  the  roots,  the  pro- 
viders of  nourisment,  that  govern  to  a  great 
extent  these  characteristics  in  the  fruit.  Any 
free-growing  varieties  may  be  budded  on  the 
quince,  for  the  purpose  of  double  working,  al- 
though some  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  obtain 
such  as  liarmonize  with  the  quince.  The  Vir- 
galieu  and  tlie  Buffam  are  the  best,  although 
not  the  most  vigorous  growers ;  yet  moat  pears 
gi*ow  well,  when  propagated  uixm  them. 

The  Beurre  d'Amalis  and  S<^)ldat  Laboureur, 
are  very  vigorous  growers,  and  make  good  stocks 
for  double  working.  There  are  such  obvious 
advantages  in  doul)le  working,  tliat  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  Uiem,  yet  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  to  secure  success,  we 
present  them  in  a  concise  form : 

1.  Pears  that  refuse  to  grow,  or  grow  but 
feebly,  or  are  short-lived  upon  the  quince,  but 
are  coarse,  gritty,  or  small  sized,  when  grown 
upon  the  pear  stock,  like  the  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg,  often  become  first-rate  by  double  working. 

2.  Varieties  that  are  so  tardy  in  bearing  upon 
the  pear  stock  as  to  exliaust  the  patience  and 
faith  of  the  grower,  yet  will  not  harmonize 
directly  with  the  quince,  will,  by  double  work- 
ing, come  early  into  bearing.  The  Dix  and 
Seckel  are  examples  of  this. 

3.  Grafting,  which  cannot  be  practised  with 
success  dii-ectly  on  tlie  quince,  may  l»e  performed 
on  the  pear  portion  of  the  stock. 

4.  Some  varieties  that  l)oar  quite  early  on  the 
pear  stock,  but  are  of  comparatively  slow  growth, 
are  produced  in  greater  vigor  u|x)n  the  double 
stock,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  vigor 
acquired  from  the  strong  growing  variety  first 
worked  upon  the  quince. — Field's  Pear  Cul- 
ture. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
A  REMARKABLE   FIG  TREE. 

Upon  the  first  day  of  May  last,  we  visited 
"  Lowviers,"  the  extensive  and  wealthy  estate 
of  the  famous  Admiral  Ditpont,  situated  in 
Branilywine  Hundred,  three  miles  from  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Dektware.  The 
outlines  of  the  estate,  we  were  told,  enclose  a 
space  equal  to  four  square  miles,  alongside  of 
the  beautiful  Brandywine  creek.  There  are 
several  flourishing  ctjtton  and  grist  mills,  a  very 
large  saw-mill,  but  the  greatest  of  tliem  all  is 
the  widely  known  jotw  der-mill.  A  short  way 
from  it  is  the  niral  residence  of  Mrs.  S.  T.  Du- 
PONT,  one  of  tite  descendants  of  tlie  late  Ad- 
miral Dl'pont.  The  pleasure  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out,  liberally  stocked,  and  taste- 
fully kept. 

There  is  a  fig  tree  which  was  killed  down  to 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  now  above  tliat,  the  brandies  are  spread 
out ;  the  height  of  the  tree  in  summer  is  over 
twenty  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its  spread 
branches  is  twenty  feet.  In  winter  the  branches 
are  bent  down  and  tied  together,  and  a  wooden 
liouse  built  over  It,  ten  feet  high,  eight  feet  w  ide 
and  sixteen  feet  long ;  tree  leaves  are  put  over 


the  roots  in  fall,  and  straw  over  tlie  stem ; — so 
it  does  not  lose  a  twig  by  cold.  It  bears  heavy 
crops  of  fiuit  every  year.  Here  is  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  last  year, 
which  we  copied  from  a  book : 

Sept. 


.  1 2 

Sep. 
Oct 

24 00 

2 8 

28 35 

5  15 

30 60 

7 46 

8 56 

1 30 

9 42 

3 35 

10 28 

4 15 

17 50 

5 10 

18 53 

10 15 

ly 55 

12 35 

20 35 

22 60 

.Total 734 

The  above  fruit  was  all  well  ripened,  and  a 
bushel  of  unripe  fruit  was  afterwards  gathered 
and  preserved. 

Walter  Eldeb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strawberries  Attractive  In  the  Market. 


I  woiili  say  that  fruit  that  has  a  high  color, 
glossy  and  bright,  always  sells  well,  even  if  but 
ordinary  size;  lience  it  behooves  every  grower 
to  give  his  fruit  this  peculiar  lustre  or  gloss. — 
This  can  only  be  done  by  heavy  mulching  with 
coarse  litter  like  straw  or  hay.  This  keeps  the 
surface  moist,  and  prevents  the  sun's  reflection 
from  burning  the  fruit,  and  giving  it  that  dull, 
dead  appearance  that  too  much  fruit  on  tlie 
market-stands  have,  and  which  so  operates 
against  tlieir  ready  sale  at  paying  prices.  And, 
too,  vines  that  are  well  mulched  are  not  so 
apt  to  produce  fruit  that  is  knotty  and  hard. — 
Here,  then,  is  one  imijortaiit  requirement  to 
grow  fii-st-class  fruit.  I  could  but  note  the  ap- 
pearance of  fruit  on  the  stands  in  New  York 
last  spring,  and  could  tell  at  a  glance,  from  that 
peculiar  glossy  apiiearance,  which  came  from 
plantations  that  were  mulched  properly;  and 
those  who  purchase  the  fruit  soon  learn  this 
hence :  the  quick  sales  of  certain  brands. — A. 

M.  PUKDY. 

IRON  FOR  PEAR  TREES. 

A  cori-espondent  of  the  Jiurul  Messenger 
says:  "I  had  a  very  fine  pear  tree  (Flemish 
Beauty)  tliat  became  affected,  fii-st  by  blight  in 
one  linil),  w  hich  I  removed,  and  then  another 
and  another  was  affected  in  the  same  way,  until 
I  had  removed  a  cotisi<leiable  portion  of  tlie  top 
of  the  tree.  Early  next  spring  I  resolved  to  try 
tlie  application  of  scrap  iron  to  tlie  roots.  I  pro- 
cured my  iron,  removed  tlie  soil  from  the  roots 
carefully,  deiKisited  the  iron  between  them,  and 
replaced  the  eaith.  There  was  no  further  pro- 
gress in  tlie  blight,  the  tree  continued  to  grow 
that  season,  and  tlie  next  leaves  and  blossoms 
came  out  vigoiously  ;  no  black  spots  appeared 
on  the  leaves,  and  the  tree  bore  finely ;  and  no 
ap|)oarance  of  disease  was  seen  on  tlie  tree 
afterward.  In  sul>se<juont  conversations  with 
friends  I  found  that  some  of  them  had  become 
informed  on  the  same  subject,  and  iiad  tried  tlie 
remedy  with  perfect  success.  Some  told  me 
tliey  had  procured  turning  and  drilling  chips 
from  tlie  machine-shoi»,  and  had  used  tliem,  as 
they  thought,  with  much  advantage  to  their 
trees." 


THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER. 


If  there  is  any  plague  of  insects,  next  to  tlie 
potato  bug,  which  lias  haunted  my  skieping 
hours,  it  is  the  apple  tree  borer.  For  ten  years 
I  set  out  fruit  trees,  combined  any  amount  of 
eternal  viligance,  cold  steel,  and  knee  pads,  only 
to  see  them,  one  after  another,  succumb  to  tlie 
little  pests,  with  their  trunks  looking  as  if  they 
had  received  a  doulde  dose  of  m.ilignant  small- 
pox. Not  content  with  atUcking  the  base  of 
tlie  trees,  they  would  go  so  high  as  the  lower 
branches,  and  drill  tlicmselves  into  the  crotclies. 

I  was  in  despair  ;  wlieii  I  liad  written  to  some 
great  light  of  horticulture  of  my  trouble,  and 


was  coolly  informed  "  that  tlie  fruit  grower  in 
every  new  country  was  sulyect  to  such  little 
inconveniences,"  perhaps  I  was  something  else. 
I  was  about  to  give  up  vanquishe<l,  and  after 
committing  my  orchard  to  the  flames,  retire 
with  all  the  honors  of  war, — glory  nowhere, — 
when  I  was  advised  to  try  the  following  metho<1, 
which  for  the  past  two  ye.irs  has  proved,  with 
me,  a  decided  success.  In  the  spring,  just  be- 
fore vegetation  starts,  level  the  ground,  and  pack 
it  firmly  around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  a  circle 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  tree.  Take  unleached  ashes  and 
air-slacked  lime  equal  parts,  well  mixed,  and 
apply  to  the  circle  thus  made,  covering  tlie 
ground  well  over  two  or  thi-ee  inclies  in  depth. 
Then  take  strong  soapsuds,  or  lietter,  a  solution 
of  half  a  pound  sal  soda  to  one  gallon  water, 
and  wash  the  trunk  and  base  of  the  lower  limbs 
thoroughly.  Repeat  this  operation  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  just  before  freezing  weather, — ashes, 
lime,  washing,  and  all, — and  if  any  one  who  is 
as  badly  troubled  as  I  have  been,  has  never  seen 
this  simple  receipt  will  try  it,  all  I  have  to  say 
is,  that  if  his  experience  equals  mine,  he  will 
send  me  the  largest  apple,  post-paid,  his  rejuve- 
nated trees  bear,  and  Uncle  Samud  will  allow 
in  the  mail-bags. 

All  my  trees  that  were  not  damaged  liefore  I 
tried  this  plan,  arc  as  fine  and  thrifty  as  any  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  found  the  mark 
of  a  borer  upon  them. — Tilton's  Journal  of 
Horticulture. 

"^^^  »  

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  in  Nilee, 
Michigan. 

WuiLE  in  Niles,  Michigan,  this  winter,  I  took 
somewhat  spedal  pains  to  gain  information  in 
regard  to  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  as  it  had 
been  observed  on  one  farm  in  that  town.  On 
the  farm  of  James  Hudson,  of  whom  I  made 
my  inquiries,  not  a  bug  of  this  sort  was  seen 
before  or  durii:g  the  year  1868 ;  but  a  few  were 
seen  on  a  farm  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west. — 
In  the  summer  of  1869,  this  beetle  appeared  on 
Mr.  Hudson's  potatoes,  when  they  were  about 
a  foot  high ;  w  hen  he  first  saw  them  onl^  two 
or  three  were  on  a  hill,  but  tliey  iucreased  ail 
through  the  season. 

In  April,  of  1870,  Mr.  Hudson  in  ploughing 
his  fields,  ploughed  up  the  full  grown  beetles, 
and  they  walked  about,  being  very  lively.  He 
planted  Early  Rose  potatoes  about  April  first, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  were  fairly  up  these 
beetles  commenced  their  attacks  upon  tliem. — 
He  began  to  kill  tliem  by  squeezing  them  be- 
tween tw  o  paddles,  going  over  the  ground  daily, 
but  apparently  without  diecking  them.  He 
tlien  mixe<l  I'aris  green  with  ashes  and  sprinkled 
the  mixture  on  a  dozen  rows,  tlie  vines  at  this 
lime  being  a  foot  high,  and  from  those  rows  he 
secured  a  fair  crop  of  p<  -latoes.  Wliere  tlie  mix- 
ture was  not  sprinkled,  tlie  bugs  ate  all  the 
leaves,  and  in  many  cases  they  ate  the  stalks  to 
a  considerable  extent.  They  now  began  on  a 
new  field  hitherto  untouclied,  appearing  in  such 
numbers  as  almost  literally  to  cover  both  the 
leaves  and  the  stalks.  Tliey  were  so  numerous 
that  in  less  tlian  an  hour  one  man  gatliered 
about  twenty  quarts  of  tliem  1  Tliey  readily 
drop  from  the  vines  and  tlien  feign  death.  The 
beetles  swept  right  tlirough  this  field,  going  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  or  twenty  rods  in  a  week. 
Tlieir  yellow isli  eggs  were  always  abundant  on 
the  under  side  of  the  potato  leaves;  but  they 
also  laid  their  eggs  on  weeds,  spires  of  grass, 
and  even  on  dry  sticks!  While  tlie  havoc, 
above  described,  was  going  on,  no  otlier  species 
of  insects  attacked  the  potatoes.  At  this  time 
the  Colorado  bugs  were  abundant  about  the 
farm- buildings,  and  even  entered  the  liouse  — 
Toads  are  their  natural  enemies,  eageily  devour- 
ing them.  But  on  this  fann  the  hens  were 
never  seen  eating  tliem. 

On  the  farm  above  mentioned,  tlie  bugs  dia- 


apiieared  suddenly  in  the  early  jmrt  of  Septem- 
ber. 

It  may  bevadded  that  they  seem  to  prefer 
Chenango  potatoes  to  the  Early  Rose ;  and  that 
they  would  hardly  touch  the  Early  Goodrich, 
though  growing  side  by  side  with  tlie  Chenango, 
which  they  eagerly  devour.  I  would  also  add 
that  these  insects  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  vines,  but  enter  the  hills  and  attack  the  pota- 
toes themselves.  Sanbohn  Tenney. 
WlUiamB  College,  February,  1871. 

[T/jc  American  Naturalist.'] 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
FARMERS'   CLUBa 


SOME  OF  THE  RECTIFIED  OPINIONS  ON  AGM- 
CULTURAL  TOPICS. 

In  a  former  communication  I  undertook  to 
designate  a  few  of  the  particulars  in  which  spe- 
cial education  in  the  principles  of  this  Art  of 
Arts  has  been  useful  to  farmers — but  tliere  is  no 
one  source  of  extended  information  that  has  not 
yet  claimed  much  attention. — I  allude  to  the 
discussions  in  farmers'  dubs — which  have  great- 
ly multiplied  within  a  comparatively  short  time ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  tlie  topics  which  have 
been  presented  and  debated  in  these  clubs,  have 
greatly  expanded  the  views  of  many  farmers. 
No  doubt  many  erroneous  ones  were  held,  from 
the  want  of  frequent  comparison  of  sentiments. 
On  many  of  these  occasions  much  truth  has 
been  eliminated  in  reference  to  many  important 
principles  of  agriculture — such  as  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  of  manure — the  preparing 
of  the  soil,  as  to  depth,  pulverization,  &c. — the 
proper  crops  for  rotation,  and  the  times  for  com- 
mitting tliem  to  the  earth.    Tliese,  with  many 
others  in  their  discussion,  have  given  rise  to 
many  improvements  of  vast  advantage  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  Farmers'  Club  of  New  York  took  the 
lead  in  these  organizations,  and  tliose  wlio  have 
regularly  read  its  proceedings,  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  may  have  treasured  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  agricultural  facts. 

Let  us  just  refer  to  one  subject  that  was  some- 
what extensively  discussed  by  theoretical  farm- 
ers some  45  or  50  years  ago — when  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  question  was  seriously  advocated  by 
men  of  acknowledged  intelligence  and  scientific 
researcli — viz:  "Is  there  such  a  thing  as  spon- 
taneous growth  in  vegetation? — or  are  tliere 
any  vegetaliles  whose  growth  and  development 
can  thus  be  accounted  for?"  At  tlie  time  such 
seiaiments  were  propagated  and  published  by 
some  leading  members  of  agricultural  societies, 
and  published  in  their  works ;  neither  investi- 
gation nor  observation  had  made  the  writers 
familiar  with  tlie  peculiar  qualities  of  some  spe- 
cies of  seeds,  by  which  their  vitality  is  retained 
to  an  almost  unlimited  perio<l ;  neitlier  had  ob- 
Bcrvation  fully  acquainted  them  w  ith  the  many 
wonderful  provisions  of  nature,  by  which  the 
•ceds  of  many  plants  are  disseminated. 

It  was  in  tlie  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  both 
tliese  important  classes  of  facts,  that  such  writers 
attempted  to  explain  the  mysterious  appearance 
of  certain  weeds  and  grasses,  by  supposing  that 
no  requisites  were  demunded  for  the  purpose, 
but  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  dimate— 
wlil'h  concurring,  they  affirmed  tliere  was  no 
necessity  of  seed  to  give  origin  to  plants,— for- 
getting the  dictates  of  common  observation,  as 
well  as  tlie  declaration  of  high  authority,  as  aiv 
plied  to  every  plant—"  whose  seed  is  in  itself." 

w.  n.  J. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  6th.  1811. 
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ture  of  tlie  Hoil  is  absorljeil  by  a  few  days  warm 
weather.  The  waste  of  tractive  iiower  in  these 
implements  is  incredible.  More  labor  is  required 
by  the  animal  to  even  stir  the  ground  at  this 
sliallow  depth  than  would  plough  it  well  to  a 
depth  of  eight  indies,  by  using  a  plow  construct- 
ed upon  correct  principles  of  dynamics. 

Deep  ploughing  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  any  crop.  It  is  much  easier  for  man 
and  team  to  spend  a  few  days  more,  during 
spring  or  winter,  in  ploughing  the  land  tlio- 
roughly,  than  to  devote  this  extra  time  in  per- 
forming that  operation  in  warm  weather,  when 
the  crop  is  growing.  If  tlie  useless  labor  of 
trying  to  break  up  the  land  after  the  crop  is 
planted,  was  spent  liefore  planting,  the  result 
would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  time  that  old-fashioned  Ideas  should  be 
abandoned.  Filial  duty  (kies  not  rwpiire  us  to 
take  pattern  after  our  parents  in  all  cases.  If 
our  gi-andfather's  plows  suited  him  and  the  ideas 
of  his  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  era 
requires  a  diflerent  and  improved  implement,  as 
wdl  as  a  better  system  of  husbandry  in  general. 
B,  in  CAugusta)  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


13T7FFTJ3T 


The  Buffum  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  from  its  general  resemblmice  to  the  Doy- 
enne, it  is,  no  doubt,  a  seedling  of  that  fine 
sort.  It  is  an  orchard  iiear  of  the  first  quality, 
as  it  is  a  very  strong,  upright  grower,  bears 
large,  regular  crops,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
and  saleable  fruit.  It  is  a  little  variable  in  qua- 
lity. We  have  frequently  eaten  them  so  fine, 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  fioni  the  Doy- 
enne, and  again,  when  rather  insipi«l.  It  may 
be  considered  a  beautiful  and  good,  though  not 
first  rate  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  obovate,  a  little 


smaller  on  one  side.  Skin  fair,  deep  yellow, 
—brownish-green  at  first— finely  suflused  over 
half  the  fruit,  with  bright  red,  sprinkled  with 
small  brown  dots,  or  a  little  nisset.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Ca- 
lyx with  small  segments,  and  basin  of  moderate 
size.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  not  so  juicy  as  the 
Doyenne,  but  sweet  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
The  strong  iipj-ight  reddish-brown  shoots,  and 
peculiar  brownish-green  apiiearance  of  tlie  pear, 
before  ripening,  distinguish  tliis  fruit.  Septem- 
ber.— Downing. 


DEEP  PLOUGHING. 


tt^As  sometimes  small  evils,  like  invisible 
Insects  inflict  pains,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a 
vast  madiiiie,  the  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in 
not  suflering  trifles  to  vex  one,  but  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures, 
•ioce  very  few  great  ones,  alas !  are  of  long 
duration. 


Few  persons,  even  among  practical  agricul- 
turists, are  aware  of  the  depth  to  w  liich  roots 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  penetrate  the  earth 
wlien  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to  their 
full  development.     Careful  measurements  have 
been  often  made,  and  we  have  before  us  results 
which  would  be  fabulous,  were  they  not  sub- 
stantiated by  actual  proofs  of  the  facts.    Corn 
roots  liAve  been  found  to  measure  six  feet  in 
length  and  four  feet  in  depth ;  w  heat  upwards 
of  nine  feet  long;  tap  roots  of  cotton,  six  fi-et 
in  depth.    This  of  itself  would  suggest  a  suffi- 
dent  proof  that  deep  ploughing  and  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil  are  essentiid  rwjuisites 
in  good  farming.    By  deep  ploughing  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  mean  a  complete  upturn- 
ing of  the  subsoil  to  a  deiith  of  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  Indies,  as  this  would  prove  of  itself 
to  be   Injudicious.     Soils  of  shallow  depth  of 
surface  soil,  especially,  must  not  have  more  than 
a  couple  of  inches  of  their  siilwoil  brought  to 
the  suiface  at  once.    A  gradual  increase  of  depth 
of  tillage  must  take  place,  so  as  to  enaJile  the 
texture  of  the  upturned  subsoil  to  become  well 
disintegrated  by  the  influence  of  exposure  to 
air  and  sun.     For  shallow  soils,  a  turning  plow- 
running  at  a  depth  of  eight  inches  is  sufficient; 
but  let  this  be  followed  by  a  subsoil,  running' in 
the  same  furrow,  that  w  ill  break  and  loosen  the 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
more,  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface.    This 
may  seem  to  many  farmers  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  of  animal  power;  but  it  is  really  a 
difUcult  matter  to  make  these  same  parties  be- 
lieve that  deep  ploughing  is  one  of  tlie  best  pre- 
ventives of  drought.     It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  well  subsoiled  land  is  cajialjle  of  furnishing 
more  moisture  to  growing  plants  during  dry 
weather,  than  that  which  has   been  ploughed 
shallow. 
Routine  has  killed  many  operations  and  avo- 


cations, which,  for  a  little  judicious  observation 
of  natural  laws,  would  otherwise  have  proved 
successful.  We  have  entered  an  era  in  which 
progressive  knowledge  alone  can  lead  the  farmer 
to  success.  We  use  the  term  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  retrogi-essive  knowledge,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, seems  to  be  the  rule  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  lias  been  said  that  it  was  lucky  for 
a  man  to  be  born  late.  If  this  is  true,  he  sliould 
keep  his  knowledge  on  a  par  w  ith  the  march  of 
progress  in  sciences  relating  to  his  avocation  in 
life,  or  bett«r  for  him  to  have  been  born  in  tlie 
time  of  hw  grandfather. 

We  cannot  forbear  this  little  digression  from 
our  suliject,  by  noticing  the  almost  general  use 
of  antiquated   plows,  which,  for  efficiency  in 
their  work,  are  scarcely  better  than  the  imple- 
ment described  by  Virgil.     At  a  recent  plough- 
ing match,  out  of  twenty-three  plows  entered, 
eighteen  were  of  the  primitive  pattern,  as  used 
by  the  first  settlers  of  tlie  countrj'.     We  make 
all  due  allowance  for  necessity,  especially  in  an 
impoverished  country,  but  tlie  continued  use  of 
implements  constructed  against  all  rules  of  trac- 
tion and  scientific  principles,  is  injudicious,  if 
not  suicidal.     Tlie  common  rooter,  half  slwvel, 
twister,  or  whatever  name  is  given  to  tlie  old 
pattern  plow  referred  to,  is  a  more  exjiensive 
implement,  at  a  first  cost  of  two  or  three  dollars, 
than  one  of  the  late  improved  plows  is  at  ten, 
or  even  fifteen. 

Tlie  average  depth  of  the  work  of  this  plow- 
is  not  over  three  inches.  Upon  this  pretense  of 
ploughing,  a  crop,  and  a  good  one  at  tliat,  is 
expected  to  grow.  The  roots  of  the  corn,  when 
two  weeks  old,  w  ill  reach  the  undisturbed  sub- 
soil ;  lateral  roots  are  necessarily  forced  to  grow 
in  greater  number  than  wlien  the  tap  root  is 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth. 
The  first  drought  of  summer  is  immediately 
visible  upon  the  crop.  The  whole  root  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  being  superficial,  aH  tlie  mois- 


Oleanlncs  from   Report  of   Dopartnient 
of  Asrlenlture,  March  and  April,  '71. 

Leached  Ashes  aa  a  Manure. 

An  agricultural  journal  of  Germany  calls  re- 
newed attention  to  the  great  value,  as  a  manure, 
of  soap-boilers'  leached  ashes,  which,  as  is  wdl 
known,  are  prepared  by   mixing  wooti  ashes 
with  fresh  burnt  lime,  and  boiling  or  leaching 
the  two  together  for  the  purixise  of  obtaiuing  a 
caustic  lye.    Although  the  soluble  salts  are  re- 
moved from  tliese  ashes,  the  insoluble  paits  re- 
main, namely,  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  and 
phosphates,  prindiially  lime  salts,  accompanied 
generally  by  a  little  caustic  lime.    Experience 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  substance  ef]ual  to 
leached  ashes  of  this  kind  fur  manure,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  ricliest  guanos ;  tlie  vegetation 
of  the  cereals  becoming  broader  tiian  common 
by  its  use,  and  the  sUlks  more  tubidar,  while 
the  leaves  grow  of  a  dark,  bluish  green.    Tlie 
value  of  this  application  is  seen  more  jwrticu- 
lariy  in   meadows,   where,    curiously   enough, 
nearly  all  the  ordinary  grass  disapiiears  in  con- 
sequence, and  instead  of  it  a  tliick  vegetation  of 
red  dover  is  met  with,  wiiidi  will  be  renewed 
year  by  year  for  a  long  time,  without  additkiual 
supply. 


Representation  of  Husbandry. 

Regret  is  felt  by  tlie  true  friends  of  agricul- 
ture, that  so  few  farmers  should  be  found  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  espedally  in  Con- 
gress.    If  it  is  true  that  national  detriment  re- 
sults from  the  non-representation  of  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  an 
affirmation  recently  made  as  a  fact  to  be  depre- 
cated, how  much  greater  the  kiss  from  lack  of 
agricultural  representation  in  a  nation  of  inde- 
pendent, thrifty,  and  intelligent  farmers.     It  is 
not  that  tliere  is  tlie  slightest  difficulty  in  finding 
men  of  tlie  breadth  and  brains  of  an  average 
Congress  among  tlie  farmers  of  any  individual 
State ;  but  famiers  are  isolated,  and  uiiabk;  to 
combine  with  facility;  they  are  more  indei^en- 
dent,  and  thus  in  feeling  and  fact  are  less  in- 
clined to  "crook  tlie  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee  where  [political]  thrift  may  follow  fawn- 
ing;" they  are  conipiiratively  single-minded  and 
conscientious,  and  are  therefore  averse  to  the 
insincerity  and  sinuosity  of  the  genus  politidan. 
While  agriculture  is  thus  unrepresented,  its  In- 
terests suffer.     Ambitious  lawyers,    sdieming 
merchants,  sjXiculaUirs,  and  railroad   monopo- 
lists, men  who  do  not  represent  the  produdng 
interest,  and  who  are  at  best  the  expensive 
go-betweens  of  production   and  consumption, 
liave  an  Impelling  pei-sonal  interest  in  seeking 
legislative  position,  and  tliey,  therefore,  obtain 
it.     Commerce  has  yeariy  had  its  nii|lions  in 
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aubsidies,  iiniHoveineiits   of  navigation,  light- 
houses, and  other  aids ;  railroads  have  millions 
of  dollars  of  money  and  of  acres  of  land,  and 
their  managers  are  i)ermitted   to  wat«r  tljeir 
stock  and  drain  the  resources  of  the  farmers  for 
double  dividends.    Now,  the  farmera  want  very 
litlli!  money  in  appropriations  in  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, but  they  do  need  an  exemi)tion  from  a<l- 
vers<>  legislation— statesmen  undei'standing  and 
conscientiously   working  for  their  interi^sts  — 
protection  against  rings  of  land  monopolies  and 
tlie  tyraiuiy  of  freight  combinations.     Farmers 
have  the  numbei-s,  wealth,  and  ability  to  protect 
themselves,  by  acting  in  concert,  in  combination 
against  combinations,  as  a  grand  "  ring,"  which 
shall  overwhelm  all  mercenary  "  rings"  whatso- 
ever.    To  the  honest  masses  of  the  rural  ix>pu- 
lation,  both  on  account  of  integrity  and  num- 
bers, nuist  the  country  look  tor  ita  salvation 
from  unliallowed  greed  and  knavery  in  legisla 
tlon.    Tlien  let  the  agricultural  classes  combine, 
and  make  sure  they  are  represented  in  State 
and  nulional  legislatures. 

DaiilingtoniaCamfobnica.— Worthing- 
ton  G.  Smith  calls  atU-ntion  in  "Nature,"  to 
ccitaln  living  plauU  of  Darling tonia  Val{for- 
nica,  or  the  American  pitcher  plant,  descril)ed 
many  years  ago  in  the  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions, by  Dr.  Torrey,  from  siwcimens  brought 
by  (ieneral  Fremont  from  wl»at  is  now  Nevada. 
According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  plant  possesses  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  insects,  the  natiue  of 
■which  is  entirely  unaccountable.  'When  in 
bloom  tlie  flower  is  said  to  resemble  the  up- 
raised head  and  body  of  the  cobra,  with  mouth 
expanded,  and  prejiaied  for  a  spring,  tlie  head 
being  at  right  angles  with  the  hollow,  vertical 
body,  and  apiiareutly  presenting  no  oixjning  by 
which  an  Insect  can  enter,  lilue-bottle  or  blue 
flies  are  said  to  make  their  way  immediately  to 
this  plant  wlienever  tliey  come  Into  a  room 
Mliere  it  is  growing,  and  alighting  on  a  portion 
of  the  fl(jwer,  tliey  fly  upward  into  the  previous- 
ly unseen  entrance  to  tlie  tube,  and  from  this 
tliey  descend  the  hollow  body,  and  apparently 
never  return  alive,  keeping  up  a  buzzing  noise 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  dying.  This  cavity 
of  tlie  plant  soon  becomes  entirely  lilled  with 
dead  flies,  so  that,  as  a  consequencv,  tlw  walls 
decay  and  tlie  insects  drop  out 


shall  be  lawful  for  any  rwrson  to  slay  such  doj;, 
as  he  would  a  wild  animal.     The  assessors  shall 
procure  lists  of  all  registered  dogs,  and  shall 
also  make  return  of  all  abandoned  dogs,  w  ith 
the  names  of  persons  who  harbor  tliem.     A  tax 
of  $1  shall  be  pairt  for  each  registered  male  dog, 
and  a  tax  of  $2  for  each  registered  female  dog. 
Owners  of  dogs  are  made  liable  for  all  injuries 
the  latter  may  inflict.    Any  person  may  kill  a 
dog  which  makes  a  sudden  assault  upon  him 
outside  the  ini-losure  of  his  owner  or  keeper, 
and  any  person  may  kill  a  dog  found  outside 
the  inclosure  or  immediate  care  of  its  keeper 
worrying,  wounding,  or  killing  any  domestic 
animal. — Monthly  Ai/r.  lie])ort. 


uiy."  i.'4  Red  l{ibbon  bull.     Solid  fawn  color. 
Ti»  il.  ilublenlxiig,  Lancaster,  I'a $^J<^ 

{).  "  Daisy."— Aged  2  years.  Bred  by  P.  I^ 
Sueur,  PaHsh  of  St.  Saviour's.  In  calf  to  "  Re- 
uauade."  Solid  color,  small,  but  very  neat  and 
well  marked.     To  Thos.  Mellor,  Phila.. . .  $300 

10.  "  Black  Bess."—  22  months  old.  Bred  by 
Captain  Labey.  In  calf  to  "Paddy,"  Parish 
piize  bull  of  of  St.  Lawrence,  1870.  Solid, 
matchless  color;  horns  neat  and  well  marketl. 
This  Ijoifer  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  States  tor 
blood,  bitieding,  symmetry.    To  Uenry  Thomas, 


Glut  of  Japanesk  Silk-Woum  Egos.— 
Last  year  a  numlx?r  of  French  ami  ItiUi.in  agents 
passed  through  San  Francisco  for  3apau,  to  pur- 
chase silk-worm  eggs.  Their  credit  was  esti- 
mated at  $rj,000,(XK)  to  $(J,00(),0<K).  The  usual 
purchases  ran  as  high  as  2,000,000  cartoons,  but 
tlie  war  ensuing,  not  more  than  150,000  cartoons 
vere  resdly  taken.  This  left  the  Japanese  egg 
tratle  In  a  bad  condition,  and  resulted  in  the 
•ending  of  some  lots  to  San  Francisco,  150,000 
cartoons  recently  arriving.  Unfortunately  for 
tl»;  shippers  the  season  is  over  in  California. 
Tliere  are  not  means  in  tlie  State  to  feed  1,000 
cartoons  of  silk-worms.  The  eggs  are  now, 
probably,  partly  liatclied,  and  will  not  keep  for 
Europe,  and  are  ikA  in  very  high  estimation 
tliere,  if  they  would.  Tliey  do  not  at  all  com- 
pare with  the  California  eggs  of  the  French  an- 
nual variety.  It  remains  to  Ije  seen  what  cttcct 
this  short  supply  of  eggs  in  Europe  this  year 
will  liave  ujion  the  California  demand  next  year. 

Proposed  Dog  Law  in  Illinois.— A  bill 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  pro- 
vitU'S  stringent  regulations  concerning  dogs.  It 
declai-es  tliat  every  owner  of  a  dog  sliall,  on  or 
before  tlie  Ist  of  September,  procure  from  tlie 
town  clerk,  and  cause  to  be  worn,  a  collar  for 
each  dug  lie  may  own  ;  the  clerk  to  keep  a  re- 
cord and  description  of  all  dogs  for  which  collars 
arts  obtained,  w  ith  the  names  of  tlieir  owners. 
For  each  dog  registered  lie  is  to  l>e  pjiid  a  fee  of 
$1.  Any  dog  not  wearing  a  collar  and  register- 
<hI,  is  to  be  couside|ed  as  abandoned,  and  it 


Large  Sale  of  Imported  Jersies  in  Fhila. 

We  give  below  correct  returns  of  tlie  sale  list 
month,  of  the  fine  Jersey  stm-k  sent  over  by  E. 
Pahsons  Fowleh,  and  solil  by  A.  M.  Hehk- 
NE.S8,  at  the  Bazaar.  Owing  to  lil)eral  adver- 
tising, a  very  large  crowd  was  in  attendance, 
including  prominent  breedci-s  from  distant  sec- 
tions, and  the  sale  may  l>e  considered  to  have 
been  a  great  success.  Taking  into  view  the 
calves  and  heifer  No.  10,  for  a  si»ecial  cause, 
selling  below  the  rest,  it  will  be  found  the  aver- 
age price  per  liead  is  a  very  libeiiU  one,  and 
about  equals  the  sale,  at  the  same  place,  of  im- 
ported stock  last  season,  sent  over  to  caie  of  A. 
M.  Ueukness,  by  the  same  party.  This  wiis 
considered  the  best  sale  of  Jersies  ever  made  in 
the  United  States. 

A.  M.  IIeukness  lias  rare  accommodations 
at  his  Bazaar  for  such  sales,  and  to  iiis  excellent 
arrangements  and  the  conspicuous  platform 
erected,  so  tliat  each  animal  could  be  seen  by 
the  lai-ge  crowd  in  attendance,  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sale  may  l>e  attributed.  We  should 
not  wonder  if  other  importations  should  he 
made,  as  the  Jersies  seem  to  be  well  appreciated 
in  this  (piarter,  and  have  generally  sold  l>etter 
than  elsewhere.  The  largest  herd  of  them  on 
any  one  single  farm  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  the  most  celebrated  and  pro- 
ductive cows.  It  would  seem  appropriate  for 
the  flnest  butter  and  dairy  district  in  the  United 
States  to  be  also  tlie  "  Home  of  the  Jersies." 

JERSEY  cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

1.  "Lucelte." — Heifer,  aged  .3  years.  Bred  by 
Ca|itain  Labey,  Parish  of  St.  Lawrence.  Now 
calved  to  •'  Patldy,"  IIenl-B<K)k  1870,  Parochial 
prize  bull.  This  lieiler  is  fawn  gray  with  black 
IKiints.    Sold  to  J.  Lewis  Crozier,  Chester,  Del 


Co.,  Pa. 


$42.-) 


1\  Bull  calf,  dam  "Lucelle,"  (noted  aliove.) 
To  Barton  Hill $.jl 

2.  "  Cowslip."- Aged  3  years.  Bred  by  A. 
Polgnard,  Parish  of  St.  John's.  In  calf  to  "  To- 
by," Herd-Book  1870,  second  prize  bull.  This 
heifer  is  a  solid  dun  grey,  all  black  points  and 
well  markeil.  To  J.  Welsh,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
$:{:]•> 

3.  "  Matchless  .3d."  Age«l  2  years.  Bred  by 
J.  Cooper,  Parish  of  St.  Peter's.  In  calf  to 
"  Billy,"  Red  Ribbon  bull,  non-subscrilier.— 
This  lieifer  is  solid  bronze,  black  points  and 
beautifully  marked.  To  George  M.  Steinnian, 
Lancaster,  Pa $:j.'io 

4.  "  Peerless."— Age«l  2  years.  Bred  by  W. 
Labey,  Parish  of  Gmnville.  In  calf  to  "Mil- 
ord," Parochial  prize  bull.  This  lieifer  is  sf|iijr- 
rel  grey,  fashion  su|ierb,  well  marked.  To  Wni. 
Colder,  Harrisburg,  I'a $;}.jO 

5.  "Mary."— Aged  2  years.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Norman,  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  calf  to  "  Prince," 
second  prize  bull  non-subscriber.  This  heifer  is 
a  silver  fawn  squirrel  color,  black  ixiints,  full  of 
symmetry  and  choice  brtwding.  To  G.  Dawson 
Coleman,  Lebanon,  Pa $:{!<) 

6.  "  Mistress."— Aged  2  years.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Quenault,  Parish  of  St.  Saviour's.  In  calf  to 
"  Young  Sultan,"  first  prize  bull  of  parish.  This 
lieifer  is  solid  fawn  color,  a  hardy,  strong  heifer, 
and  well  marked.  To  M.  B.  Brown,  Pill.s- 
burgli.  Pa $;{io 

7.  "Azuline."— Aged  2  yeais.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Sincenf,  of  St.  Owen's.  In  calf  u>  "  Baron," 
26  Red  Ribbon  bull.  Beautiful  heifer.  To  J;ia. 
Young,  Middletown,  Pa $440 

8.  "  Queen  Bess."- Aged  2  years.  Bred  by 
Mr.  Vautier,  of  St.  Owen's.    In  calf  to  "  Tom- 
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11.  "Rosetta."— 3  years  old.  Bred  by  W. 
Amy,  Courtillion.  Now  calved  to  "Sambo," 
parochial  bull  of  Gronville.  Solid  dun  grey,  well 
marked,  color  superb.  This  cow's  milk  is  3l>  in 
lacometre.  To  Dr.  Llndennan,  Bethlehem,  I'a. 
$430 

1 1  J.  Heifer  calf,  dam  "  Rosetta,"  (noted  above). 
To  Samuel  J.  Sliarpless,  Phila. $100 

12.  "  Mischief  the  2d."— 2  years  old.  Bred 
by  Mr.  Becquet,  Parish  of  St.  John's.  In  calf 
to  "Toby,"  2(1  Red  Ribbon  bull.  Solid  fawn 
dun,  and  truly  handsome.  To  M.  B.  Brown, 
rittsburgh.  Pa $275 

13.  "  Lovely."— 2  years  old.  Bred  by  J. 
Cooper,  Parish  of  St.  Peter's.  In  calf  to  "  Name- 
less," 27  lied  Ribbon  prize  bull.  Solid  lemon 
fawn  color.  Prize  yearling,  1870 ;  very  proniis 
ing.    To  R.  W.  Coleman's  Heirs,  Cornwall, 

14.  "  Cowslii)."— 3  years  old.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Beoiuet,  Parish  of  St.  John's.  In  calf  to  "  Billy," 
27  jioiuts  parish  prize  bull.  Solid  fawn  squirrel, 
black  ]K)iuts.  splendid  head  and  horns.  A  InMfei 
of  great  quality.    To  Thos.  A.  Biddle,  Phil.  $300 

15.  "Caprice."— 2  years  old.  Bred  by  P. 
Paisncl,  Parish  of  St.  Clement's.  Calved  18th 
April,  to  "  Sambo,"  parochi.d  prize  bull  of  Gran- 
ville. Fawn  and  little  while ;  choice,  and  truly 
handsome.    To  R.  W.  Coleman's  Heirs. .   $:W0 

10.  A  heifer  calf,  yellow  and  white,  dam  "  Ca- 
price," (nole»l  above.)   R.  W.  C.'s  Heirs. .     $00 

17.  "  Violet."— 2  years  olJ.  Bred  by  Philip 
Laliey,  Gronville.  In  calf  to  "  Tlieodore."  A 
silver  fawn  grey  and  little  white;  a  cow  of  ex- 
cellent breeiling  and  promise.  To  Samuel  Cio- 
zicr,  Del.  Co.,  Pa $:?80 

18.  "  My  Pi  ide."— A  heifer  calf  out  of  "  Dam- 
sel," calved  Jan.  4,  1871 ;  got  by  "  Young  Sul- 
tan," first  prize  bull  of  St.  Saviour's.  Color 
solid,  tongue  black,  a  choice  calf  and  beautifully 
fashioned.    To  G.  Dawson  Coleman  ....  $175 

19.  "  Prima  Donna." — 2  years  old.  Bred  by 
J.  Saulons,  Parish  of  St.  Saviour's.  Silver  grey 
fawn.  To  G.  M.  Steinman,  Lancaster,  Pa.  ^55 

GUERNSEYS. 

20.  "  Minstrel."— 2  year  old  heifer.  Bred  by 
Mr.  Fallals,  of  St.  Martin's.  In  calf  to  "  Em- 
peror." Color  fawn  and  little  white,  with  salmon 
colored  nose.  To  R.  W.  Coleman's  Heirs,  Corn- 
wall, Pa $:iyo 

21.  "(;y press."— 2 1  years  old  lieifer.  Bred 
by  Mr.  Priaulx,  of  the  Forest.  In  calf  to  the 
first  prize  bull  of  tlie  Island.  Color  red  and 
white.    To  J  no.  B.  Windsor,  Windsor  Loi*ks, 

22.  "  La  Crearae."— 2  year  old  heifer.  Bred 
by  Mrs.  Rouxer,  of  St.  Andrew's  palish.  A 
pure  lemon  fawn  ;  she  sliould  realize  all  that  a 
Guernsey  is  so  much  famed  for.  R.  W.  Cole- 
man's Heirs $520 

23.  "Jura." — A  lieaiiliful  yearling  Guernsey 
bull.  Sire  "  Billy,  a  fii-st  prize  bull,  at  two  Royal 
Shows,  1H<;U;  (.am  "Beauty,"  wlio  made  after 
her  2d  calf,  17  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days.  To  R. 
W.  Coleman's  Ueire ."....  $190 


ESSEX. 

Boar  and  sow,  far'd  Jan.,  '71.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Taylour,  of  Dibden.  To  E.  W.  Coit,  Phila. 
Each $31 

BOARS. 

Berkshire  boar,  far'd  Aug.,  '70,  bred  by  H.  M. 
tlie  Queen,  Shaw  Farm,  by  "  Young  Jack,"  dam 
"  Beauty."    To  E.  W.  Coit $70 

Berkshire  boar,  far'd  do.,  bred  do.,  sire  do., 
dam  "  Lilly."    To  L.  S.  Hardin $77 

YURKSUIRE   DOARS   AND   SOWS. 

"Sea  King."— White ;  far'd  April,  '70,  sire 
"  Sir  John,"  dam  "  My  Lady."  To  G.  \V.  En- 
triken,  Chester  (,'0.,  Pa $70 

"  British  Flag."— White ;  far'd  Dec,  '69,  sire 
"  Longback,"  dam  "  Dewdrop.*"  To  E.  Rodgeis, 
New  Caslle,  Del $50 

"  Napier."— White ;  far'd  May,  '70,  sire  "  Bru- 
tus, dam  "  Young  Rose  of  Yorkshire."    To  VV. 

.. .  $85 
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S.  I'aiuter,  Chester  Co. 

DOGS. 

2  Clumber  bred  Spaniels.    R.  Wistar. . 

Terrier  slut  in  whelp.     Womiath 

Fawn  Terrier  dog.     Megarge , 

Blue  Skye  Terrier  dog.    Wm.  Henry . . 

Spaniel  pup.     Ellis $12.50 

Skye  Terrier  slut.    Chas.  L.  Sliarpless..  $(!1 

Blue  Skye  Terrier  dog.     Rob't  Fox 57 

Fawn  Terrier  slut.    Simflord 42 

Skye  Terrier  dog.     Isaac  'J'.  IIop|K»r  ....     40 
Blue  Skye  Terrier  slut.     W.  E.  Gilbert.     30 


$45 
30 
51 
30 


0:7- Messrs.  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  of  Wethers- 
field,  sold  nine  licad  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  Spring- 
field recently  for  $l,2;ia.  The  highest  priivs 
paid  were  for  a  year  old  bull  calf,  which  brought 
$245,  and  $180  for  a  heifer  calved  in  1809. 


BIRNIE'S  A'STRSHIRE   SALS. 


Tills  recent  sale  of  pure  Ayrshires,  at  Spring- 
field, Mass,  resulted  as  follows.  The  whole  list 
on  the  catalogue  was  disix)sed  of  except  one 
cow  and  four  bull  calves. 

The  purchasers  and  prices  paid  were — 

Cow  Mary,  H.  B.  535— Isaac  Felch,  Natick, 
Mass $275 

Cow  Elsie,  370— L.  L.  Greenleaf,  Evanston, 


III. 


Cow  Millie,  020— F.  H. 
N.Y 


Ingalls,  Hamilton, 


300 

180 
105 


PONIES. 

Bay  mare,  3  years  old,  13  liaiuls  high,  moun- 
tain bred.     To  M.  Budd $145 

Brown  stallion,  4  years  old,  11  hands  high, 
Shetland  bred.     To  same $300 

.  Brown  mare,  4  years  old,  12  hands  high,  moun- 
tain bred.     To  same $205 

(Jiay  gelding,  3  yeais  old,  13  hands  high, 
Mountain  bred.    To  J.  J.  Cascaden $105 

Chestnut  mare,  3  years  old,  11  liands  high, 
Shetland  bred.    To  E.  C.  Knight,  Jr.. .  $107  50 

liERKSIIIRE   PIGS. 

Sow,  fjirrowed  Jidy,  1870,  bred  by  H.  M.  tlie 
Queen,  at  the  .S!iaw  Farm,  Windsor.  To  L.  S. 
Hardin,  Louisville,  Ky $50 

Sow,  farrawed  do.,  bnnl  do.  To  same. . .  90 
Sow,  far'd  May,  '70,  bred  do.  E.  W.  Coit.  fK) 
SoWjfar'd  June,'70,  breddo.  L.S.  Hardin,  75 
Sow,  far'd  Jan.,  '71,  bred  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Whitchurch,  Ilaiito.     W.  T.  Painter,  Cliester 


Cow  Effie  Dean, 362— F.  U.  Ingalls,  N.Y'. 

Cow  Mary  Morriscn,  504 — L.  L.  Greenleaf, 
Evanston,  III 275 

Cow  Noma,  075— F.  U.  Ingalls,  Hamilton, 
N.Y ;  105 

Cow  Jannet,  408 — L.  L.  Greenleaf,  Evans- 
ton, 111 300 

Ella,  two  year  old  lieifer— II.S.Hyde,Spring- 
field.  Mass 300 

Tibbie,  yearilng  heifer— L.  L.  (Jreenleaf,. .  250 
Nancy,  yeai  ling  heifer— H.  L.  Stewart,  Mid- 
dle Haddam,  C'onnecticut 150 

Nannie,  yearilng  heifer— H.  L.  Stewart 130 

Mary  Dane,  yearling  heifer— U.  L.  Stewart  1:!5 
Miss  Mary,  heifer  calf— M.  E.  Mead,  Da- 

rian,  Cl 130 

Mysie,  two  year  old  lieifer— Miss  S.  E.  Hays, 
Newark,  N.J igo 

Beauty,  two  year  ohi  Heifer— L.  L.  Green- 
leaf, Evanston,  111 275 

Rebecca,  heifer  calf— C.  O.  Perkins,  Becket, 
Mass 

Jenny  Dean,  yoariing  lieifer — L.  L.  Green- 

ical.  111. ••...•........, 

Betty  6ih,  ten  year  old  cow,  and  calf,  day  old  210 

Lillian,  yearling  lieifer— B.Han  iiigton,  Wor- 
cester, Mass 175 

Jenny  4th,  yenriing  heifer— Thos.  Warring- 
ton, West  Cliester,  Pa jgO 

Abby,  yeailing  lieifer— Wm.  Cmzier,  Long 
Island 120 

Bl'LLS. 

Young  Irvine— M.  E.  Me.od,  Darian,  Conn. 

Rathbon— Till  8.  Warrington,  West  Ches- 
ter Pa 
^'^' '  '  " 

Wycliffo— B.  Harrington,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clyde— Thos.  Warrington,  W.  CliesUr,  Pa. 

Logan— Miss  S.  E.  Hays,  Newark,  N.  J.. . 

Sir  John— F.  H.  Ingalls,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.. 

Sir  Colin— Q.  K.  Felch,  Chicago,  111 110 

Total  of  sale,  $5,075,  or  an  average  of  $180 

each. 


110 


200 


100 

r> 

24.> 
140 
100 
115 


For  tlie  Practical  Farmer. 
DRAINS  AMD   DRAIMINQ. 

No.  3. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  different  kinds  and 
modes  of  laying  drains.  My  own  experience 
has  satisfied  me,  that  where  good  sole  tiles  can 
be  readily  procured,  they  form  by  far  the  mos' 
economical  drain,  wlien  all  things  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Afler  a  fair  trial  of  stone  drains  of  both  kinds, 
I  have  been  comixjlled  In  two  cases  to  take  them 
up  and  relay  w i'h  sole  tile ;  in  both  cases  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  mice  burrowing  into  the 
drain,  and  allowing  too  free  access  of  rain-water. 
To  form  a  permanent  drain,  tlie  bottom  must 
b«  so  formed  that  it  cannot  be  worn  away  or 
furrowed  by  the  water  as  it  passes  along  tlie 
drain.  In  one  of  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  it 
was  found  that  tlie  water  had  undermined  the 
stone  on  one  side  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  choke 
up  the  channel. 

The  most  common  form  of  stone  drains  are 
those  where  an  opening  is  left  between  tlie 
stones,  with  tlie  bottom  of  the  ditch  uncovered. 
This  kind  is  paiticulariy  liable  to  damage  above 
alluded  to,  and  without  a  radical  cliange  in  their 
construction,  cannot  avoid  It.  Such  a  drain 
may  and  often  does  work  well  on  a  hard  clay 
bottom,  with  but  little  water  and  not  much  fall; 
but  where  it  comes  to  an  inch  stream,  with  a 
fall  of  eight  or  ten  inches  to  tlie  rod,  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  If  I  were  again  to  use  this 
kind  of  drain,  I  would  use  a  plank  for  tlie  bot- 
tom, wide  enough  to  mpport  the  atones  forming 
the  Hides  of  tlie  drain. 

With  peat  drains  I  liave  had  no  experience 

but  tliose  with  which  I  am  acquainted  have 
proved  more  expensive  than  the  best  tile,  and 
not  nearly  so  satisfactory. 

Drains  made  of  poles,  plank  or  brush,  liave  in 
some  few  InsUnces  given  satisfaction,  but  are 
not  only  more  liable  to  obstruction  than  tile, 
but  are  not  a  permanent  investment.  It  would 
in  any  case  require  a  very  nice  calculation  to 
decide  just  what  knid  of  drain  would  prove  most 
economical ;  but  I  think  I  risk  nothing  in  ex- 
pressing tlie  opinion  that  wliere  good  sole  tile  do 
not  cost  more  tlian  thirty-five  dollars  per  tlious- 
and,  they  will  be  found  most  economical.  I  can 
procure  them  at  tlie  side  of  tlie  drain  for  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars  per  tliousand,  and  at 
this  price  would  not  use  stone  if  tliey  were 
plac«'d  in  the  ditch  free  of  charge.  One  item 
of  comjiaralive  economy  between  stone  and  sole 
tile  drains,  is  often  kiat  sight  of,  viz :  tlie  fact, 
that  while  a  stone  drain  must  have  a  ditch  not 
less  tlian  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  wide  in  tlie 
boUom,  one  for  tile  need  not  be  more  than  six 
or  seven — and  In  actual  practice  I  liave  finished 
out  a  tile  drain  w  ith  less  tlian  four  inclies  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  In  such  cases  the  difference 
In  tlie  expense  of  digging  will  counterbalance 
any  extra  expense  of  a  tile  drain.  On  qiiick- 
fcaiidy  soil,  tile  will  be  found  more  manageable 
than  stone,  and  wlien  once  fairly  in  operation, 
will  be  much  less  liable  to  obstruction. 

Tliere  are  those  wlio  express  fears  that  the 
tile  may  be  laid  so  closely  as  to  exclude  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  water  which  tliey  sliould  carry — and 
some  of  my  r.eighbors  liave  objected  to  tlie  use 
of  tile  upon  this  account.  Suppose  we  take  a 
tile  drain,  laid  with  perfectly  straight  two-inch 
tiles,  (if  such  a  thing  can  be  found,)  and  care- 
fully calculate  the  amount  of  water  which  can 
find  entrance  through  tlie  tightest  joint,  and  I 
think  we  will  find  that  the  joints  of  every  two 
or  three  rods  will  admit  enough  water  to  fill  tlie 
tile  to  tlielr  utmost  capacity.  In  fact  I  think  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  keep  the  water 
out  of  tlie  tile. 

My  greatest  dlflSCTilty  has  always  been  to  ob- 
tain tile  straight  enough  to  make  a  safe  joint, 
witliout  protection  in  the  sliape  of  oyster-shells 
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or  small  stones,  to  prevent  the  access  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding soil  in  sufficient  amounts  to  stop  up 
the  diaiu. 

OliSERVEB. 


CroMing  Torkshiras  and  "Wliite  Ches- 
ter Pigs. 

Many  farmere,  not  sufficiently  examining 
into  or  appreciating  the  great  difficulties  in  ori- 
ginating a  new  breed  of  animals,  and  penna 
nently  establishli'g  its  characteristics,  are  conti- 
nually disposed  to  make  crosses  of  distinct 
breeds.  The  purchase  of  fine  animals  is  often 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  make  crosses.  It  Is  an 
American  notion  or  practice,  and  across  the 
Atlantic  is  avoided  by  prominent  breedei«  as 
particularly  as  it  is  attempted  here.  Such  mix- 
tures seldom  amount  to  much,  no  certainties 
being  readied— and  tlie  time  required  to  arrive 
at  them  being  longer  and  the  skill  and  judgment 
greater  tlian  our  farmers  generally  are  willing  to 
bestow. 

A  cross  between  Short-Horn  and  Devon,  be- 
tween Downs  and  Cotswolds,  between  Ayr- 
shires and  Jersies,  with  a  view  to  unite  the 
qualities  of  two  distinct  breeds,  generally  results 
only  in  unsettling  both. 

One  of  our  correspondents  and  subscribei-s  in 
Montgomery  county,  enquires  of  us  about  the 
propriety  of  c»-088lng  the  pure  Yorkshke  swine 
with  our  While  Cliesters.  Since  our  first  sight 
of  the  Y'orkshires,  we  felt  satisfied  tliat  this 
was  just  the  change  of  blood  that  the  White 
Chestei-s  would  be  Improved  by ;  and  we  think 
in  skilful  hands,  a  greatly  improved  breed  can 
be  establislied  between  them,  making  beyond 
competition  a  farmer's  liog.  Tlielr  main  poinU 
are  not  much  at  vai  iance ;  tlie  cross,  in  our  opi- 
nion, will  result  in  a  better  animal  than  either 
are  at  present. 

THE  DEPTH  OP  CORN  ROOTS. 

Alvah  Beeman,  of  Crawford  county.  Pa., 
wIk)  raised  last  year  179  bushels  of  ears  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  states  tliat  himself  and  neighbors 
have  measured  tlie  depth  to  which  his  premium 
crop  of  corn  roots  ran,  and  found  the  main 
body  of  them  7  to  10  inches  from  the  surface, 
without  hilling  up,  "  and  many  rooU  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-two  Indies  deep,  according  to 
tlie  size  of  the  stalk— the  latger  the  deeper." 

This  only  adds  to  the  evidence  already  abun- 
dant, sliowing  tlie  entire  absurdity  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Salem  county  system  of  plough- 
ing two  or  three  indies  deep,  or  rather  not 
ploughing  at  all,— for  sciaUhiiig  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  recommendation  from  that 
quarter,  brought  before  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club. 


WHITEWASHING  RECEIPTS. 


The  Liberal  Hand  Maketh  Rich. 


This,  wrote  Josiaii  Quincy,  is  especially 
true  in  the  art  of  agricidture,  and  almost  in  this 
art  alone.    Liberality  in  providing  utensils  is 
the  saving  of  both  time  and  labor.    Tlie  more 
perfect  tlie  farmers'  tools,  tlie  more  profiuble 
they  are.    So,  also,  it  is  with  his  working  cattle 
and  hU  stock.     Tlie  more  peifect  in  tlieir  kinds 
are  ever  tlie  most  profitable.     Liberality  in  good 
barns  and  warm  shelters  is  the  source  of  liealtli, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  animals ;  causes  them 
to  thrive  on  less  food,  and  secures  from  damage 
all  sorts  of  avps.    Liberality  also  in  the  provi- 
sion of  food  for  domestic  animals  b  tlie  source 
of  flesh,  muscle,  and  manure.    Liberally  to  tlie 
earth,  in  seed,  culture,  and  compost,   is  tlie 
source  of  iU  bounty.     Thus  it  is  in  agriculture, 
as  in  every  part  of  creation,  a  wise  and  paternal 
Providence  has  inseparably  connected  our  duty 
and  our  happiness.      In  raising  animals,   the 
condition  of  li.s  success  is  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence toward  them.    In  cidtlvatlng  tlie  earth,  the 
conditiou  of  a  man's  success  is  his  industry 
upon  it. 


As  the  season  Is  at  hand  for  the  important 
operation  of  whitewashing  in-doors  and  out,  we 
give  the  following  receipts  from  various  sources, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  corres- 
pondents  how  any  of  them  have  tiu-ned  out : 
1. 

Take  of  good  unslaked  lime  half  a  buslid, 
slake  with  warm  water  (rain-water  if  convenient) 
in  a  forty-gallon  barrel.  Keep  covered  while 
slaking.  Use  just  enough  water  to  slake  dry. 
Let  the  lime  sUmd  four  or  five  houi-s  to  insure 
its  being  well-slaked.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  good,  smcxith  wash,  tlie  slaketl  lime  should  be 
sift^Hl  through  a  moderately  fine  sieve;  if  to  be 
used  on  barns,  out-buildings,  and  fences,  it  is  not 
material  about  sifting.  To  the  lime  thus  pre- 
pared, add  enough  water  to  half  fill  the  barrel, 
then  add  two  gallons  of  flour  starch,  hot ;  one 
quart  of  grease  to  make  it  run  smoothly ;  four 
pounds  of  melted  rosin,  hot  to  make  It  stick.— 
The  flour  starch  will  also  have  the  same  effect. 
Some  use  salt  in  making  whitewash.  We 
would  not,  as  salt  in  damp  weather  causes  the 
wash  to  crack  and  scale  off.  After  preparing 
the  whitewash  as  above,  fill  your  barrel  with 
water,  cold  or  hot,  and  you  will  have  a  wash 
that  will  stand  quite  as  well  for  five  years.  To 
color  dark,  or  slate,  use  lamp-black ;  for  yellow, 
use  yellow  ochre;  for  blue,  use  indigo;  for 
diflerent  shades  of  color,  vary  to  suit.  If  the 
wash  gets  too  thick,  make  thin  with  water.— 
The  older  the  above  whitewash  becomes,  the 
better  it  will  be,  if  it  is  kept  covered  with  water, 
and  not  allowed  to  become  hard. 

2. 
^V^lite  dialk  is  tlie  best  substitute  for  lime  as 
a  wash.  A  very  fine  and  brilliant  whitewash 
preparation  of  clialk  is  called  "  Paris  white."— 
For  each  sixteen  pounds  of  Paris  white  procure 
half  a  poond  of  tlie  white  transparent  glue.— 
The  sixteen  pounds  of  Paris  white  is  about  as 
much  as  a  person  will  use  in  a  day.  It  is  pre- 
pared as  follow  8 :  The  glue  is  covered  with  cold 
water  at  night,  and  in  tlie  morning  is  careftilly 
lieated  without  scorching,  until  dissolved.  The 
Paris  white  is  stirred  in  with  liot  water  enough 
to  give  it  the  proper  milky  consistency  for  apply- 
ing to  tlie  walls,  and  the  dissolved  glue  is  tlien 
addetl  and  tlioroughly  mixed.  It  is  tlien  applied 
with  a  brush  like  tlie  common  lime  ^^hi  ewasli. 
Except  on  very  dark  and  smoky  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, a  single  coat  Is  sufficient.  It  is  neariy 
equal  In  brilliancy  to  zl.uc  white,  a  far  more  ex- 
pensive article. 

3. 
Take  a  clean,  water-tight  barrel,  or  otlier 
suitable  cask  and  put  into  it  half  a  buslicl  of 
lime.    Slake  by  pouring  water  over  It,  boiling 
hot,  and   in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it  five 
indies  deep,  and  stir    briskly   till  thoroughly 
slaked.     Wlien  the  slaking  has   been  effecte<l, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  and  one  of  common  salt.     Tliese 
will  cause  the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent  its 
cracking,  which  gives  an  unseemiiigly  appear- 
ance to  the  work.     If  desirable,  a  beautiful  cream 
may  be  communicated  to  tlie  above  wash  by 
addi  g  three  pounds  of  yellow  ochre ;  a  good 
f  earl  or  lead  color,  by  tlie  addition  of  lamp  vine 
or  Ivory  black.     For  fawn  cttlor,  add  four  pounds 
umber — Turkish  or  American,  the  latter  is  the 
cheapest^ — one  pound  Indian  red,  and  one  pound 
common  lampblack.    For  common  stone  color, 
add  four  iiounds  of  raw  umber  and  two  pounds 
Limpblack.     This  wash  may  be  applied  with  a 
common  whitewash  brush,  and  will  be  found 
much  sniierlor,  both  for  appearance  and  dura- 
bility, to  common  whitewash. 

4. 

The  following  is  sent  out  by  tlie  Light-house 

Board  of   tlie   Treasury  Department:     "Tlie 

following  recipe  for  whitewash  has  been  found 

by  experience  to  answer  on  wood,  brick,  and 


stone,  neaily  as  well  as  oil  paint,  and  is  much 
dieaper.  Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslaked  lime 
with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during 
the  process.  Strain  it  and  add  a  peck  of  salt, 
dissolved  In  warm  water;  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice  put  in  boiling  water,  and  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste ;  half  a  pound  of  iwwdered  Spanisb- 
whitiiig,  and  a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved  lu 
warm  water ;  mix  these  well  together,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep  the 
wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle,  or  iwrtable  fur- 
nace,  and  when  used,  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possi- 
ble, with  painters'  or  whitewash  bruslies." 

They  also  give  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  wash,  composed  in  part  of  hydraulu: 
cement.  They  instance  a  particular  kiad  of 
cement,  though  other  varieties  are  equally  good 
if  they  are  ground  as  finely,  the  oidy  diflereu^e 

In  the  result  being  in  the  color  of  the  wash ; 

"  Take  of  fi-esli  Rosendale  cement  three  parts, 
clear  sand  one  part,  and  mix  tliern  thoroughly 
with  fresh  water.  This  will  give  a  gray  or 
granite  color,  dark  or  light,  according  to  tlie 
color  of  the  cement.  If  a  brick  color  is  desired, 
add  enough  Venitian  red  10  the  mixture  to  pro^ 
duce  that  color.  The  cement,  sand  and  coloring 
matter  must  be  mixed  together.  If  white  is 
desired,  the  walls,  when  new,  should  receive 
two  coats  of  cement-wash,  and  then  the  white- 
wash. After  the  work  has  received  tlie  first 
coat,  a  single  coat  every  three  or  four  yeais  will 
be  sufficient.  It  is  best  to  thoroughly  dampen 
the  wall  with  clean,  fresh  water,  and  follow  im- 
mediately after  with  the  cement  wash.  This 
course  will  prevent  the  bricks  from  absorbing 
the  water  from  the  wash  too  quickly,  and  wiU 
give  time  for  the  cement  to  eat.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  aU  the  ingredients  of  the  cement- 
wash  well  stirretl  during  the  application  of  it 

The  mixture  must  be  made  as  thick  as  it  can  be 
convenieuUy  put  on  with  a  wliitewash  bru8h.'» 
5. 
The  following  for  house  or  fence  paint:— 
Skim  mik,  two  quarts;    fresh  skikened  lime 
eight  ounces;  linseed  oil,  six  ounces;    white 
Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounces;  Spanish  white, 
lluee  pounds.     The  lime  sliould  be  slakened  in 
water,  exposed  to  tlie  air,  and  tlien  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  Uie  milk ;  the  oU,  in  which 
tlie  pitch  is  dissolved,  to  be  added,  a  little  at  a 
time,  then  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  afterwards 
the  Spanish  white.    This  is  for  a  white  paint.— 
If  desirable,  any  otlier  color  may  be  produced ; 
thus,  !f  a  cream  color  is  desired,  in  place  of  part 
of  the  Spanish  white,  use  tlie  ochre  aloue. 
0. 
The  following  for  Insitle  or  outside : 
Select  a  large,  dear  lump  of  lime,  and  in 
slaking  it  use  only  boiling  water.     Turu  the 
water  on  slowly,  and  when  fully  slaked  dissolve 
ill  water  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  a  link;  salt.     This  causes  tlie  wash  to 
harden.     The  sulpliate  of  zinc  should  be  used 
ill  all  wash  intended  for  ouUide  work,  but  may 
be  omitted— if  salt  be  used-iu  that  for  interwr 
walls. 

For  colors  use  the  following:  If  a  pleasant 
cream  color  is  desired,  add  ydlow  ochre  until 
the  desired  tint  is  oUained.  For  fawn  color, 
add  four  parts  amber,  one  part  Indian  red,  and' 
one  part  lampblack.  For  gray  or  stone  color, 
add  four  parts  raw  amber,  and  two  parU  lamp! 
black.  These  tints  will  be  found  more  durable 
than  common  whitewash,  and  fences,  outbuild- 
ings, 4c.,  look  very  wdl  covered  with  them. 


CTT-The  Pennsylvania  steel  works,  Harris- 
burg, were  started  in  18<>7,  on  a  capital  of  $1,- 
000,000,  and  are  now  doing  an  annual  business 
of  $l,i400,000.  Tlieir  caimcity  is  18,(XX)  tuns  of 
steel  rails  i«r  year,  with  500  tons  of  fonjings 
They  employ  233  men,  working  night  and  day, 
to  whom  tl«.  company  j«,ys  i„  ^ages,  yearly, 
$150,000.  11«  woiks  use  800  tons  of  pig  Iroa 
per  week,  and  130  tons  of  c«>al  jier  day. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Can  Farming  be  Made  to  Pay? 


Amo:?o  tliose  wlio  are  In  any  way  interested 
In  a;?ricijltiirp,  Hiore  is  pn>l)al)Iy  no  question 
more  frequently  aslted  tlian,  "  Does  farming  pay 
■within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  large  eity?" — 
There  are  two  or  tlnee  most  important  points 
wliieh  mnst  be  eonsidered  l)efore  we  ean  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  In  llie  fii-st  place,  very 
much  depends  on  tlie  original  cost  of  the  land. 
If  exorbitant  prices  are  paid,  all  that  otherwise 
woidd  be  i)rofit  will  Ik;  entin>ly  al)Sorl)ed  by  the 
interest  on  the  original  cost  —  and  taxes,  of 
course,  we  must  expect  to  pay,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  market ;  so  that,  not  unfre- 
qiiently,   wliat  would  appear  to  the    western ' 


farmer  as  a  perfectly  fabulous  price.  Is  In  reality 
nothing  more  than  what  it  is  worth  to  a  fnnner 
wiihin  ten  miles  of  a  city.  With  the  Improve- 
ment in  railroads  which  liave  taken  place  witliin 
the  last  few  years,  much  land  which  originally 
could  scarcely  be  made  to  pay  three  per  cent., 
is  now  as  profitable  as  any  stock,  and  far  more 
certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  a  much 
larger  number  of  i)rodnctions  of  which  he  is 
able  to  dispose,  and  in  addition,  for  much  that 
was  formerly  considered  as  valueless  on  account 
of  the  distance  from  market,  lie  can  now  find 
ready  sale. 

Again,  we  mus  take  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  a  farm  is  carried  on.  If  any 
one  expects  to  have  a  handsome  lawn,  green- 
houses, grajieries,  and  to  keep  several  horses 


exclusively  for  driving,  all  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  fields,  he  will  be  grievously  dlsappointe<l ; 
for  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  cost  of  these  luxuries  is  more  than  the  value 
of  his  total  receipts.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
proper  judgment  is  used  with  regard  to  the 
nearness  of  markets,  In  deciding  upon  the  crops 
to  be  raised,  and  attention  la  paid  to  the  duties 
of  the  farm,  and  especially  to  the  accounts,  I 
think  that  a  very  comfortable  balance  will  be 
found  on  the  credit  side,  when  the  books  are 
settled  at  the  end  of  the  j  ear.  The  general  im- 
pression is,  that  unless  a  farmer  works  with  his 
own  bands,  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  any- 
thing. A  manufacturer  does  not  use  his  hands, 
but  his  head,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  ; — 
why  should  not  the  farmer  do  the  same  ?    He 


sl)oidd  thoroughly  understand  all  that  is  done 
on  his  farm— and  wlten  anything  which  re- 
quires more  than  usual  care  is  to  be  done,  he 
must  do  it  himself.  Any  one  with  delicate  or 
over-sensitive  nerves,  had  better  not  choose 
farming  as  his  profession,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  be  only  a  ploughman. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  mtich 
dee{)cr  consideration  than  has  been  given  in 
these  few  lines.  The  object  in  ofTering  them 
was  to  show  that  a  good  education  is  neitlier 
wasted  nor  even  not  required  by  a  farmer,  and 
that  farming  within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  city 
will  pay,  if  carried  on  witlt  care  and  judgment. 

X. 

■  t  ■ 

[U~A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness is  nut  fit  to  be  trusted  with  anotliers. 


A    SUBXJRBAIV    IlESIDJbilVC*:,    WITH    OOXJIILIj:    mOIHT. 

[From  Sloan's  "  Architectural  Review  and  Buildera'  Journal."] 


SrnuRDAN  residences  are  among  the  most 
agreeable  objects  connected  willi  the  high  state 
of  our  cultivated  society,  and  form  attractive 
features  In  th«>  scenery  of  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  cities.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  abodes  of  this  nature,  combining,  as  tliey 
do,  all  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  tlie 
city,  Aith  tlie  purer  air  and  more  picturesque 
prospect  of  tlie  country,  and  evincing  a  happy 
union  of  wealth,  comfort  and  a  love  of  tlie  beau- 
liful,eminenlly  conducive  to  amenity  ofmanners. 

The  taste  for  sucli  a  style  of  dwelling-house 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  superior  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  those  whose  circumstances 
allow  of  tlieir  carrying  out  their  wishes  in  this 
direction,  and  of  commanding  the  services  of 
those  wIk>  have  a  professional  taste  and  know- 
ledge, we  see  rapidly  springing  up  aniund  all 
our  cities,  roomy  mansions,  which  vie  with  tlmse 
of  any  country  in  lieauty  and  elegance,  conjoin- 
ed with  all  the  real  comfort  and  luxuriance  that 
can  be  tiestowed  on  their  accommodations  and 
arrangements. 

Tlie  great  difference  between  city  houses  and 
•uburban  dwellings  is  not  so  much  in  style- 


though,  that  the  Latter  is  an  important  one,  we 
will  not  deny — :«  that,  in  the  forinet,  from  the 
limited  space  availalile,  concentration  is  the 
grand  ol)ject,  whercits  in  the  latter,  what  we 
principally  aim  at  is  the  employment  of  tlie  fi-ce, 
pure  air,  and  the  natural  scenery.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  all  suburban  and  country  residences, 
irregularity  and  extent  have  been  tlM  leading ' 
characteristics. 

Tlie  Italian  style  of  architecture,  which  is  of 
a  mixed  character,  and  has  long  been  apjilicd  to  ' 
domestic  purposes,  is  one  which,  from  its  inter-  ' 
esting  associations  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  ' 
tlie  requirements  of  country  residences,  has  long  ' 
been  a  favorite,  and  is  generally  adopted.    It ' 
admits  of  such  abundant  internal  arrangements  ' 
and  convenient  accommodations  on  every  floor, 
that  for  this  particular  style  of  house  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  unsuriMssed.    In  Italian  architecture, 
it  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that  there  are 
no  prelty  ornaments,  to  detract  from  the  efli-ct 
of  its  simplicity  and  breadth.    None  of  the  sky 
lines  are  broken  by  trifling  turrets,  or  meagre 
pinnacles.   The  towers  are  generally  plain,  some- 
times simply  embattled,  and  occajjionally  sur- 
mounted by  a  watch-tower,  or  a  belvedere. 


There  are  three  essential  points  which  in  any 
design  for  a  suburban  or  country  residence  are 
of  great  importance— tlie  portico,  the  colonnade 
or  verandah,  and  tlie  chimney-tops.  These  are 
all  prominent  and  striking  features,  and  sliould 
invariably  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Tlie  porch  is  an  indispensable  feature,  not 
only  f  .r  its  utility,  but  from  its  affording  an  ex- 
cellent subject  whereon  to  lavish  architectural 
display  and  ornamentation,  always,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  strict  accordance  with  the  style  of  tlie 
building. 

Of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  verandalis, 
arcades,  etc.,  it  woidd  be  almost  superfluous 
here  to  speak,  for,  allliough  not  an  absolute  es- 
sential, yet  they  have  become  an  almost  uni- 
versal appendage,  in  our  country  and  climate,  to 
every  dwelling  with  any  rural  pretensions  what- 
ever. Apart  from  their  utility,  as  affording  shel- 
ter and  protection  from  the  weather,  they  are 
cap-able  of  so  much  decoration  and  graceful 
eflect,  tliat  tliey  should  be  taken  advantage  of, 
even  more  fully  tlian  they  are,  in  designs  for 
such  residences.  Chimney-tops  are  a  most  pro- 
minent trait  In  lulian  architecture,  and  to  tlie 
skilful  use  made  of  tliem,  togetlicr  with  tlie 


other  characteristic  features,  campaniles,  balco- 
nies, open  watch-towei-s,  etc.,  is  attributable  the 
very  high  favor  in  which  that  style  is  held  at  tlie 
present  day. 

The  subject  of  this  illustration  is  a  ntburban 
residence  in  the  Anglo-Ilalian  style,  which  has 
been  erected  near  Philadelphia.  It  has  a  front- 
age of  fifiy  feet,  and  a  total  depth  of  100  feet, 
including  tl?e  back  building,  which  is  only  two 
stories  In  height,  whereas  the  main  portion  has 
two  stories,  together  with  an  attic,  and  a  spa- 
cious, well-lighted  loft  witliin  tlie  high-pitched 
roof  The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed 
is  stone,  and  tlie  covering  of  the  roof,  slate  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  main  entrance  is  through  the  tower, 
which  is  octagonal,  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
the  lower  sUiry  of  which  liere  forms  the  vestibule 
A,  of  the  building.  Passing  through  this,  we 
enter  the  main  hall  B,  ten  feet  in  width,  from 
which  access  is  had  on  one  side,  to  the  sitting- 
room  D,  seventeen  feet  four  Inches  by  twenty 
feet,  having  two  windows  to  tlie  front,  and  one 
on  the  side.  This  room  communicates  by  means 
of  sliding  doors,  with  the  dining-room,  E,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  which  also  is  accessible 


from  tlie  hall.  On  the  other  side,  opposite  these 
two  rooms,  is  tlie  parlor,  or  drawing-room,  C, 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  by  forty-one  feet,  a 
beautiful  and  capacious  apartment,  having  win- 
dows to  the  front,  and  on  the  side  a  laige  octa- 
gonal bay-window  ten  feet  wide,  with  tlii-ee 
lights.  Along  the  whole  front  of  the  main 
building  is  a  ten  feet  wide  verandah,  or  piazza, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  At  the 
back  of  the  drawing-room,  also,  is  a  piazza,  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  grounds,  and  access 
to  which  is  obtained  through  the  two  rear  win- 
dows, which  extend  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose. 
Passing  on  through  the  hall,  past  the  main  stair- 
way to  tlie  upper  stories,  we  reach  the  private 
stoirway,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  private 
entrance  F,  which  forms  a  very  pleasing  and 


striking  featiue  In  the  design.  A  stone  portico 
has  been  here  constructed,  or,  rather,  a  porte- 
corher,  G,  under  which  is  the  carriage-drive, 
and  over  which  is  a  large  and  elegant  con- 
servatory. At  the  back  of  the  private  stairs  is 
a  door  leading  into  tlie  kitchen,  11,  eighteen  feet 
by  twenty,  supplied  and  fitted  up  with  range, 
sink  and  other  modern  conveniences,  and  com- 
municating lieyond  with  a  summer-kitchen,  J, 
fourteen  feet  by  twenty,  witli  a  door  at  the  rear. 
Opening  from  the  hall  of  the  private  entrance  is 
the  butler's  pantry,  I. 

The  second  story  of  the  main  building  has 
four  lar^e  chambers,  immediately  over  the  three 
rooms  beneath— and  directly  over  the  kitchen 
are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  domestics. 


For  the  Practical  Faruicr 


IRON   FENCES 

Ha  VINO  purchased  a  farm  some  twenty  years 
•ince,  on  which  timber  suitable  for  fencing  was 
not  abundant,  I  was  led  to  look  for  a  substitute. 
After  a  few  experiments  the  following  was 
atlopted,  which  may  be  called  an  Iron  fence,  and 
considered  cheaper,  I  think,  and  much  more 
durable  than  tlie  cumbersome  and  unsightly 
wooden  structures. 

Construction.- The  fence  is  composed  of 


iron  posts,  set  in  stone,  with  wire  rails,  as  fol- 
lows :  We  use  for  posU,  iron  liars  about  sixteen 
feet  long  (common  iron),  IJ  inches  wide  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  cut  into  lengths  4  ft.  .34  inches, 
and  driiletl  with  five  holes,  quarter  inch  in  dia- 
meter; the  two  upper  Iniles  being  nine  inches 
apart,  tlie  two  lower  eight  inches,  and  the  otlier 
two  spaces  averaging  8{  inches.  Having  placed 
stones  in  the  line  of  the  propiwed  fence,  about 
t«n  feet  apart,  and  drilled  them  3J  indies  deep, 
tlie  posts  are  cemented  in  with  Mdphur  and 
iiewtcr  sand.    At  each  end  of  the  fence  is  a  jiost 


of  refined  iron,  1^  Inches  whie  by  f  in.  thick, 
supiiorted  by  an  iron  brace  0^  feet  long,  and  j 
inch  la  diameter.  To  one  of  the  posts  screws 
are  adapted  for  stretching  the  wire  (No.  6),  which 
is  then  put  in  and  drawn  niotlerately  tiglit.  The 
lower  wire  will  be  about  20  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  space  we  fill  up  with  earth  to 
within  alKiut  two  inches  of  the  rail,  by  a  ditch 
on  each  side,  except  opposite  the  post— and  the 
fence  is  completed. 

The  cost  of  the  iron  per  panel  has  vari-d 
from  55  cents  to  95,  and  75  during  the  period 
mentioned;  it  is  therefore  not  over  expensive, 
and  is  dural^le,  and  has  given  satisfaction  as  a 
division  fence  for  large  stock. 


Pocopson,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


S.  Darlington. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
REVOLVING  HORSE  RAKE. 

Within  the  present  generation  the  invention 
of  better  agricultural  implements  has  improved 
the  nietliods  of  farm  labor  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate witli  the  great  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter  in  all  otlier  industrial  emiJoyments.— 
Tlio  man  who  made  the  machinery  for  the  first 
steamboat,  who  planned  the  boat,  and  wlio  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Fulton,  Paul  Alexis 
Saubaton,  died  in  Allnuiy,  N.  Y.,  about  two 
years  ago.  The  man  wLti  made  the  iiret  re- 
volving horee-iake,  for  its  inventor  Hunrv 
UooPEs,  still  lives  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  his 
name  is  Isaac  Gkuulb  Talley. 

To  the  sujierficial  thinker  the  invention  of  a 
horse-rake  will  appear  too  trivial  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the 
boat ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  sliow  that  as  tlie 
beginning  of  that  vast  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  which  has  marked  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  revolving-rake  had  a  value  and 
a  significance  perhaps  but  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  the  more  conspicuous  improvement  in  the 
nielhod  of  navigation. 

Following  the  horse-rake  came  the  corn-sheller, 
at  fii-st  turned  only  by  hand ;  tlien  the  threshing 
machine  for  cereal  giaiiis;  and  next  the  mower 
and  reaper.  Accoini«.nying  these  gre.iter  inven- 
tions were  improvements  in  plows,  harrows, 
hoes,  hay-fniks,  harness,  &c.,  and  the  invention 
of  horse  hay-forks,  lioree  hay-iedders,  and  other 
impro\  ed  means  and  appliances  to  make  farm- 
ing less  laborious,  less  costly,  and  more  pro- 
ductive. 

I  remember  very  well  when  but  few  fanners 
even  here  in  this  south-eastern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  anything  better  tlian  the  old-fash- 
ioned horse  rake,  which  required  tlie  hoise  to 
stop  and  back  for  the  raker  to  diaw  the  teeth 
backward,  out  of  the  hay,  and  lift  tlie  ponderous 
rake  over  the  windrow,  with  a  jerk,  as  the  horse 
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the  maker  of  the  fii^tTr^^i^gliorae-rake.- 
The  new  implement  was  put  to  trial  on  the 
arm  of  Edward  Tatnal,  in  Brandywine 
Hundred,  and  worked  satisfactorily. 

Henry  IIoopes  died  at  his  farm  near  Down 
ingtown,  Pa.,  about  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Tal 
LEY  still  lives  in  Wilmington  ;-b«th  of  tliem 
men  of  excellent  character  and  reputation,  and 
every  way  worthy  to  have  their  names  i^erpe- 
tuated  in  connection  with  the  history  of  a  most 
valuable  invention.  ' 


Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


E.  Harvey. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

The  Correct  Adjustment  of  Plows. 


lution  indeed,    as  tlie  raker  gav 
to  the  handles  which  turned  the  rake  over,  lie 
did  not  comprehend  that  lie  was  also  turning 
the  point  between  tlie  laborious  old  and  tlie 
facile  new  methods  of  husbandry. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  recently  made 
in  implements  of  agriculture  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  taking  into  consideration  the  vastness 
of  the  work  to  be  done  and  tlie  importance  of 
the  pioducts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disparage 
other  inventions  that  these  may  be  appreciated, 
but  it  might  probably  be  shown  that  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  has  been  as  deiiendent  on  the 
one  as  on  the  other. 

The  invention  of  the  revolving  rake  has  been 
claimed  by  various  other  men ;  but,  as  before 
stated,  Henry  IIoopes,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
was  the  original  inventor  of  it,  and  brought  it 
into  successful  operation.  He  had  then  a  lum- 
ber yard,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Ezra, 
where  the  city  reservoir  now  stands,  and  caDed 
to  his  aid  for  mechanical  assistance  a  young 
man,  an  apprentice  to  a  wjigon-maker,  and  so 
it  happened  that  Isaac  G.  Tallky  became 


A  good  plow  is  fre«]iiently  denounced  as  an 
an  inferior  implement,  simply  because  theplougli- 
•nan  does  not  understand  how  to  acUust  the 
draft  to  make  it  run  to  the  desiied  depth  and  to 
cut  a  furrow  slice  of  the  proper  width  for  turn- 
ing easily  and  neatly.    The  various  parts  of 
some  plows  are  of  such  a  peculiar  construction, 
that  it  is  not  practicable  for  even  ilie  most  skil- 
ful ploughman  to  a.ljust  them  to  run  property, 
without  a  constant  eflbrt  of  the  holder  to  main- 
tain the  correct  position.    The  mold-boards  are 
of  such  a  peculiar  form,  that  if  the  implement 
13  run  deeper  than  four,  five,  or  six  inches,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  turn  the  furrow  slices  neatly, 
without  an  irksome  and  laborious  efluit  on  the 
part  of  a  plowman.    Tlie  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon plow  de|«nds  in  a  great  measure  on  llie 
correct  adjustment  of  the  draft-rod  or  dial-clevis 
at  the  end  of  the  Iwam.    Wl«n  Uie  ploughman 
is  required  to  make  a  constant  eflbrt  to  keej,  ilsa 
plow  erect,  or  to  hold  it  from  running  too  far  to 
land,  or  not  far  enough,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  the  draft-rod,  or  draft-chain,  or  traces,  need 
a  more  correct  atljustment.    In  many  instances 
the  point  of  the  share  is  so  blunt,  or  has  been 
worn  off  on  tlie  under  side  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  energies  of  a  strong  man  are  required 
to  make  a  plow  run  at  all  satisfactorily. 

The  fii-st  consideration  when  atUnsting  a  plow 
U)  run  correctly  is,  to  provide  a  sharp-pointed 
and  polislied  share.    Then  see  that  every  square 
inch  of  both  the  mold-board  and  land-side  is 
polislied.    Adjust  tlie  traces  of  the  team  to  such 
a  length  that  the  whiflletrees,  wlien  they  drop  to 
the  ground,  w  ill  not  strike  the  lieels  of  the  ani- 
mals.   The  desirable  depth  at  which  the  inipJe- 
ment  shoidd  run,  must  now  be  attained  by  ad- 
justing the  clevis,  or  draft  rod.    A  ploughman 
must  adjust  and  readjust  by  a  notch,  or  smaU 
space,  at  once,  until  the  plow  will  run  correctly. 
When  a  cutter  is  employed  in  ploughing  a  stiff 
sod,  the  point  and  edge  should  be  sharp,  and 
the  lower  end  should  stand  about  two  inclies 
forward  of  the  point  of  tlie  pkiwsliaie,  two  or 
thiee  indies  higlier  than  the  point,  and  from 
one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  toward  tlie  unpJouglied 


started  again.     The  revolving  rake  was  a  rero-    °"^'"""" '"  '"•"»"  '"^h  toward  tlie  unpJouglied 

.    As  the  raker  gave  the  slight  lift    '""**  '*^""''  *  ''""  "^rresponding  with  the  face 

-      "  '"^  ""^  I-...I..I.U     Let  a  plow  be  adjusted  to 


of  tlie  land-side. 

run  correcUy,  tlien  attach  a  coulter  to  the  b^ain| 
and  llie  implement  wiU  usually  Imve  to  be  re^ 
atljusted,  as  the  coulter  will  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  correct  movement  of  tlie  plow. 
In  many  instances  the  double  whifflettee  is  so 
long,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  plow 
run  satisfactorily  correct.     Wiien  oxen  are  at- 
tached  to  a  jjow,  tlie  yoke  is  almost  always  so 
1  ing  tliat  tlie  implement  will  not  run  aa  it  siiould. 
if  a  ploughman  is  requii-ed  to  make  a  constant 
effort  to  keep  the  implement  fiom  running  too 
far  to  land,  or  not  far  enough,  he  w  ill  soon  be- 
come fatigued  and  w  ill  not  peifurai  his  task  w  ell. 
I  went  out  of  the  city  to  test  "  Mead's  Conicai 
plow,"  and  after  a.ljusting  the  traces  and  clevis 
a  few  times,  I  travelled  behind  tlie  plow  while 
j  ploughing  eight  times  around  the  land,  wiUiout 
•ouching  the  handl  s,  except  at  each  end  of  tl  e 
plot  we  were  ploughing,    i  simply  state  this  to 
show,  tliat  when  a  plow  is  properly  adjusted  iLs 
labor  of  holding  it  will  be  very  light.  ' 

37  Park  Row,  y!^S^  liUWAiuis  ToDD. 
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THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


For  tlio  Prartlcal  Farmrr. 
Can  Farming  be  Made  to  Pay? 


Amonc;  tlKisp  wlio  aro  in  any  way  intPiosfod 
In  a;:ri('iilliin',  tln'H'  is  jmiltiiMy  no  fjiiostion 
niorc  frcfjnt'nlly  asitfil  than,  "  Docs  farming  pay 
witliin  t\v«tify-fiv<!  miles  of  a  ]:\v<io.  city'*" — 
TIktp  arft  two  or  tlufo  most  ini|>oitant  j)f)infs 
wlii<'li  niiisl  1)0  considered  licfore  we  can  f»ive  a 
fiatisfuciory  answer.  In  tlie  first  jijace,  very 
much  d(  {tends  on  tiie  oiiuinnl  cost  of  the  land. 
If  oxorhifant  prices  ate  paid,  .-dl  that  otlierwisc 
wonld  Ik'  profit  will  Ue  entirely  al»sorlK'd  by  tlie 
interest  on  the  original  c<)St  —  and  taxes,  of 
course,  we  must  ex[M'cf  to  pay,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  market ;  so  liiat,  not  unfre- 
quently,   what  would   apiK-ar  to  the    western 


farmer  as  a  fieifeclly  fahidons  price,  is  in  reality 
Mfilhini;  more  than  what  it  is  worth  to  a  firmer 
v\  i;hin  fen  miles  of  a  city.  With  tlie  improvc;- 
nicnt  in  railroads  which  have  taken  pla<'e  within 
the  last  few  years,  imich  land  which  orif^inally 
could  scarc<'ly  he  made  to  i)ay  three  per  cent., 
is  now  as  profit ahle  as  any  .stock,  and  far  more 
certain,  from  the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  a  nnich 
larj^er  nundM^r  of  |)roductions  of  which  he  is 
aide  to  dispose,  and  in  addition,  for  much  tli.at 
was  formerly  considered  as  valueless  on  account 
of  the  distance  fiom  market,  he  can  now  find 
n'ady  sale. 

Again,  we  nuis  take  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  a  farm  is  carried  on.  If  any 
one  oxi)ects  to  have  a  handsome  lawn,  green- 
houses, grajjcries,  and   to  keep  several   horses 


exdnsively  for  drivinjr,  all  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  fields,  he  will  he  grievously  disapitoiiited ; 
for  it  will  l)e  found  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
the  cost  of  these  luxuries  is  more  than  the  value 
of  his  total  receipts.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
proper  judgment  is  used  with  regard  to  the 
nearness  of  markets,  in  deciding  upon  the  crops 
to  he  raiseil,  and  attention  is  paid  to  the  duties 
of  the  farm,  and  esjjecially  to  the  accoimts,  I 
think  that  a  very  comfortalile  balance  will  he 
found  on  tlie  credit  side,  when  the  books  are 
settled  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear.  The  general  im- 
pression is,  that  unless  a  fanner  works  with  his 
own  hands,  he  will  not  he  able  to  make  any- 
thing. A  manufacturer  does  not  use  his  hands, 
but  his  head,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  ; — 
why  should  not  the  farmer  do  the  same?    lie 


siioidd  thoroughly  understand  all  that  is  done 
on  his  farm — and  when  anything  which  re- 
fjuires  mf)re  than  usual  care  is  to  he  done,  he 
must  do  it  himself.  Any  one  with  delicate  or 
over-sensitive  nerves,  had  better  not  choose 
farming  as  his  profession,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  slK>nld  he  only  a  ploughman. 

The  suliject  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  mtich 
deepi^r  consideration  than  has  lj<'en  given  In 
these  few  lines.  The  object  in  oflering  them 
was  to  show  that  a  good  education  is  neither 
wasted  nor  ev(!n  not  required  by  a  farmer,  and 
that  farming  within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  city 
will  pay,  if  carried  on  with  care  and  judgment. 

X. 

^^  ♦  ^ 

[X7"A  man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness is  not  lit  to  be  trusted  with  anotliers. 


.^^?^-  --  >. 


A.  scjiiuitiJAiN    iti-:>sioi:3»ci':,  avitii  r>oxjriLii:  ntoivT. 

[From  .Sloan's  "  ArchlU'ctural  Ucvicw  and  Builders'  Journal."] 


Stnrun.iN  residences  are  among  the  most  ! 
■greeable  objects  C(»miectod  with  the  high  state 
of  our  cultivated  s<K-iety,  and  form  attractive  ; 
features  in  the  si-enery  of  the  viciidly  of  our 
large  cities.     We  have  every  reason  to  lie  proud  ! 
of  our  abotles  of  this  nature,  combining,  as  they 
do,  all  the  ailvantages  and  conveniences  of  llic 
city,  with  the  jnuer  air  and  more  picturesque 
pntspect  of  the  country,  and  evincing  a  happy 
union  of  we;Uth,  comfort  and  a  love  of  tlie  lx>au- 
tiful,eminently  conducive  t<>  amenity  ofmanners. 

The  Liste  f«»r  such  a  style  of  dwelling-house 
it  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent ;  an<1,  as 
a  natural  coiisiMiueiice  of  the  sujMMior  cultiva- 
tion and  njfincment  of  those  whose  circumstances 
allow  of  their  carrying  out  their  wishes  in  this 
direction,  and  of  commanding  the  services  of 
those  who  have  a  professional  taste  and  know- 
ledge, we  see  rapidly  springing  iiji  .iroiind  all 
our  cities,  roomy  mansions,  wliich  vie  with  those 
of  any  country  in  beauty  and  eli'gance,  conjoin- 
ed with  all  the  real  comfort  and  luxuriance  that 
can  be  b<^stowed  on  their  accommodations  and 
arrangements. 

The  great  difTerence  l)elween  city  houses  and 
•uburUui  dwcUingii  is  not  so  much  in  styl 


though,  that  the  latter  is  an  im|Mirlant  one,  we 
will  not  deny — its  lliaf,  in  the  foniiet,  from  the  i 
iiiiiit«Hl  siKUV    available,  concentrutioii    is    the 
grand  object,  whcrcjLS   in   tli(!  latter,  what  we  \ 
principally  aim  at  is  the  cniploym<'nt  of  the  fm', 
pure  air,  and  the  natural  swiiery.     Hence  it  is, 
that  in  all  suburliau  and  country  resid<'iiccs, ' 
irregularity  and  extent  liavc  been  tli«  leading 
cliaracferislit's. 

TIm!  Italian  style  of  architecture,  which  is  of 
a  mixed  character,  and  li.is  lung  \toou  applied  to 
<lomcstic  piir]ioses,  is  on(>  which,  from  its  inter- 
esting associations  and  its  iciily  a<laplation  to 
tlie  reijuiivments  of  country  lesideiu^-s,  has  long 
b«>en  a  favorite,  and   is  generally  adopted.     It 
admits  of  such  abundant  internal  arrangements 
and  convenient  accommodations  on  every  floor,  I 
that  for  this  particular  st\le  of  house  it  is,  in  our  ' 
opinion,  unsunKissed.     In  Italian  architecture,' 
it  h.%s  been  very  justly  reniarke.1,  that  there  are 
no  pretty  oniament.s,  to  detract  from  the  ellict  1 
of  its  simplicity  and  breadth.     None  of  the  sky  I 
lines  are  broken  by  trilling  turrets,  or  meagre  I 
pinnacles.   The  toweis  are  generally  plain,  some-  j 
times  simply  embattled,  and  «K-<'asionally  siir- 
niouiit#d  by  a  watch-tower,  or  a  belvedere.         t 


'i'bere  are  three  essential  |M»infs  which  in  any 
design  for  a  suburban  or  country  resideiiw  arc 
of  great  iinitortancv— the  poitico,  the  colonnade 
or  verauilah,  and  tlie  chinmey-tojis.  These  ai-e 
all  prominent  and  striking  features,  and  slwuld 
invariably  be  t.aken  into  consi<lcration. 

Tlic  porch  is  an  indispensable  feature,  nf»t 
only  f  .r  its  utility,  but  from  lU  alTording  an  ex- 
ci'llent  subject  whereon  to  lavish  archifeitural 
dispkyand  ornamentation,  always,  Ik;  it  reinein- 
Iwrod,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  style  of  tlie 
building. 

Of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  verandahs, 
arcades,  etc.,  It  would  l)e  almost  sui»eifluous 
here  to  sjwak,  for,  although  not  an  absolute  es- 
sential, yet  they  havt!  l»ecome  an  almost  uni- 
versal apiiendage,  in  our  country  and  climate,  to 
every  dwelling  with  any  rural  pretensions  what- 
ever. AjKirt  from  their  utility,  as  allbrding  shel- 
ter and  pi-otection  from  the  weather,  they  are 
capable  of  so  much  decoration  and  gra<Tful 
ellect,  that  they  should  In;  taken  advantiige  of, 
even  more  fully  than  they  are,  in  designs  for 
such  residences.  C'himney-to|is  an;  a  most  pro- 
minent trait  in  Italian  architeilure,  and  to  the 
skilful  use  made  of  tlicm,  together  with  tlie 


other  characteristic  features,  camianiles,  balco- 
nies, o|Hn  watch-towers,  etc.,  is  attributable  the 
very  high  favor  hi  which  that  style  is  lield  at  the 
j  pres«.'nt  day. 

The  subjetl  of  this  illustration  is  a  suburban 
roiiJcnre  in  the  Amjlo-Ualian  style,  which  has 
I  l»een  eiect.-d  near  IMiilatlelphia.    It  has  a  front- 
j  age  of  fifly  feet,  and  a  total  depth  of  100  feet, 
j  including  tlie  bjick  biiihling,  which  is  only  two 
sUirics  in  height,  whereas  the  main  portion  has 
two  storii's,  tf»getl»er  with  an  attic,  and  a  spa- 
cious, well-lighted  loft  within  the  higli-pitclied 
nwf.     The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed 
is  stone,  and  the  covering  of  the  roof,  slate  of 
the  best  qn.dity. 

The   main   entrance   is  through   the   tower, 

which  is  «K-tagonal,  ten  feet  in  <liametcr;  and 

the  lower  story  of  which  here  forms  the  vestibule 

j  A,  of  I  he  building.     I'assing  through  this,  we 

I  enter  the  main  hall  B,  ten  feet  in  width,  from 

j  which  access  is  had  on  one  side,  to  the  sittiiig- 

j  room  I),  .seventeen  feet  four  inches  by  twenty 

feel,  having  two  windows  to  the  front,  and  one 

^  on  the  side.    This  room  communicates  by  means 

of  sliding  doors,  with  the  diniug-iooin,  E,  of 

the  same  dimensions,  which  also  is  accessible 


from  the  hall.  On  the  other  side,  op[)osife  these 
two  rooms,  is  the  parlor,  or  drawing-room,  C, 
sevetiteen  feet  four  inches  by  forty-one  feet,  a 
l)eautiful  and  capacious  apartment,  having  win- 
dows to  the  front,  and  on  the  si<lo  a  large  octa- 
gonal bay-window  ten  feet  wide,  with  three 
lights.  Along  the  whole  front  of  the  main 
building  is  a  ten  feet  wide  verandah,  or  piazza, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  ste|is.  At  the 
back  of  the  drawing-room,  also,  is  a  piazza,  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  grounds,  and  access 
to  which  is  obtained  through  the  two  rear  win- 
dows, which  extend  to  the  floor  for  the  purpose. 
Passing  on  through  the  hall,  past  the  main  stair- 
way to  the  ui)per  stories,  we  reach  the  private 
stairway,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  j.rivate 
entrance  F,  which  forms  a  very  pleasing  and 


135 


striking  feature  In  the  design.  A  stone  poitico 
lias  been  here  coiustriicted,  or,  rather,  a  porfe- 
rorher,  G,  under  which  is  the  carriage-drive, 
and  over  which  is  a  large  and  elegant  con- 
serv.itory.  At  the  back  of  the  private  st.-.irs  is 
a  door  leading  into  tlie  kitclien,  II,  eighteen  feet 
by  twenty,  siiiipliod  and  fitted  up  with  range, 
sink  and  other  modern  conveniences,  and  com- 
municating beyond  with  a  sumnicr-kitclieii,  J, 
fourteen  feet  by  twenty,  with  a  door  at  the  rear. 
Opening  from  the  hall  of  the  private  entrance  is 
the  butler's  pantry,  I. 

The  second  sfr.ry  of  the  main  building  h.ns 
four  large  chambers,  immediately  over  the  Miroe 
rooms  beneath— and  directly  over  the  kitchen 
arc  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  domestics. 


■     ■ 


of  refined  iron,  ]»  inches  wide  by  «  in.  thick, 
supported  by  an  iron  brace  (/■  feet  long,  and  | 
inch  in  diameter.  To  one  of  the  posts  screws 
are  adapted  for  stretching  the  wire  ( No.  0),  which 
is  then  put  in  and  drawn  moderately  tight.  The 
lower  wire  will  be  ab.)nt  20  inches '"from  the 
ground.  This  spaco  we  fill  up  with  earth  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  rail,  by  a  ditch 
on  each  side,  except  opposite  the  post— and  the 
f'uce  is  completed. 

The  cost  of  till!  iron  per  panel  h.as  vari-d 
from  55  cents  to  !»5,  and  75  during  the  [leriod 
mentioned;  it  is  therefore  not  over  exiiensive, 
and  is  durabl..,  and  has  given  satisfaction  as  a 
division  fence  fur  larg(!  stock. 

S.  Dahmngton. 

Pocopson,  Cticstcr  Co.,  Pa. 


For  tlic  I'r.irtiial  Faruiir 


IRON   FENCES 


Ha  VINO  purchased  a  farm  some  f  w  enty  years 
8'iice,  on  which  tinilier  suitable  for  fencing  was 
»H»t  abundant,  I  was  led  to  I.K»k  for  a  substitute. 
After  a  few  exf^riments  the  following  was 
a<lopted,  which  may  be  called  an  iron  femv,  and 
considered  che.a|«r,  I  think,  and  much  more 
uurable  than  the  cumbersome  and  unsightly 
wooden  structures. 

Co.vsTRvcTioN.— The  fence  U  composed  of 


iron  iiosts,  .set  in  stone,  with  wire  rails,  as  lid 
lows:  We  use  for  jiosts,  iron  Ikus  alxmt  sixteen 
feet  long  (common  iron),  1 J  imhes  wide  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  cut  into  lengths  4  ft.  :}J  inches, 
and  drilled  with  five  holes,  quarter  inch  in  dia- 
meter; the  two  upi>er  holes  being  nine  inches 
apart,  the  two  lower  eight  inches,  and  the  other 
two  spaces  averaging  HJ  iiu-hcs.  Having  placed 
stones  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  fence,  about 
fen  feet  ajKirt,  and  diilled  llieni  ;Ji  inches  deep, 
the  jKists  are  cemented  in  with  tnlphur  and 
liewtcr  sand.    At  each  end  of  the  fence  is  a  |»08t 


For  ill,!  rracHc-il  Farmor. 
REVOLVING   HORSE   RAKE. 

WiTiiix  the  present  generation  the  invention 
of  better  agiicnllural  implements  has  improved 
the  nieibods  of  farm  labor  to  an  extent  com- 
niensurate  with  the  great  triumiihs  of  mind  over 

matter  in  all  other  industrial  employments 

Tlie  man  who  niadi!  the  niacliin.'iy  for  the  first 
stcamb(,at,  who  iilanned  the  boat,  and  who  wjis 
the  intimate  friend  of  Fui.ton,  Paii.  Alexis 
SAi.nATo.v,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  almut  two 
>eais  ago.  The  man  who  made  the  first  re- 
volving lior.S(!-rake,  for  its  inventor  llK.Mty 
IIuopi:.s,  still  lives  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  his 
name  is  Isaac  (Jniui.i:  T alley. 

To  the  suiierficial  thinker  the  invention  of  a 
horse-rake  will  apiK-ar  Uh>  trivial  to  be  inen- 
tioni.'d  in  c«)nnectiou  with  the  invention  of  the 
boat ;  bul  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  as  the 
lieginning  of  that  vast  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  which  has  marked  the  pre- 
sent age,  the  revolving-iaki!  had  a  value  and 
a  significance  iieihaiis  but  little,  if  any,  inferior 
to  the  more  conspicuous  improvement  in  the 
method  of  navigation. 

Following  the  hoi-se-rake  came  the  corn-shellor, 
at  fij-st  turned  only  by  hand;  then  the  threshing 
machine  for  cereal  grains;  and  next  the  mower 
and  reajier.  Acconiiir.nying  these  greater  inven- 
tions were  improvements  in  plows,  harrows, 
hoes,  hay-foiks,  harness,  &c.,  and  the  invention 
of  horse  hay-fiuks,  horse  hay-tedders,  and  other 
impro\ed  means  and  ai.pliances  to  make  farm- 
ing less  laborious,  less  costly,  and  mure  pro- 
ductive. 

1  remember  very  well  when  but  few  farmers 
even  here  in  this  soiilli-easteru  jiait  of  I'enn- 
sylvaiiia  had  anylhiug  better  than  the  old-fa-vh- 
ioned  Iiorse  rake,  which  required  the  hoise  to 
stop  and  back  for  the  raker  to  draw  the  teeth 
backward,  out  of  the  hay,  and  lift  the  |K.!iderous 
rake  over  the  windrow,  with  a  jerk,  as  the  hoi-se 
started  again.     The  ie\oIving  rake  was  a  rcro- 
lution  indeed.     As  the  raker  gave  the  slight  lift  1 
to  the  handles  which  turned  the  rake  over,  he 
did  not  amqirehend  that  he  was  also  turning 
the  ixjiiit  between  the  laboiious  old  and  the 
facile  new  methods  of  husbandry. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  recently  made 
in  implements  of  jigiicultuie  can  Ik;  appreciated 
only  by  taking  into  consideration  the  Vitstness 
of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  imiwrtaiic.;  of 
the  piwlucts.  It  is  not  neces.siry  to  disparage 
other  iiiveniions  that  these  may  !«  appreciated, 
but  it  might  probably  be  shown  that  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  has  been  as  deiieiident  on  the 
j  one  Jis  on  the  other. 

The  iiuentioii  of  the  revolving  rake  has  lieen 
claimed  by  various  other  men ;  but,  as  before 
stated,  IIi;.M{Y  IIihii.e.s,  of  Wihningtoii,  Ih-l, 
was  the  ori-inal  inventor  of  it,  and  brought  it 
into  sucwssful  oiM'ralioii.     He  had  then  a  lum- 
ber yard,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Kzil\, 
where  the  city  reser\(  ir  now  slaiuls,  and  called 
to  his  aid  for  mechanical  .•tssistaiu-e  a  young 
man,  an  appientice  to  a  w  agon-maker,  and  so 
it  hap|>ened  tliat  Isaac  G.  Talley  beiwne 


the  maker  of  the  first  ivvoh  log  ho,-se-i  ake._ 
ll.e  new  implement  was  pnt  to  trial  on  the 
arm  of  E„WA,u,  Tat.nal,  in  Urandywine 
Hundred,  and  winked  satisfactorily. 

Henky  Hoi.i.es  died  at  his  farm  near  Down 
•ngtown   Pa.,  about  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Tal 
r.KY  still  lives  in  Wilmi„oto„  ;_i^,u.  of  them 
uien  of  e.x(vllent  character  and  reputation,  ami 
every  way  worthy  to  have  their  names  perpe- 
tuated in  connection  with  the  history  of  a  most 

valua  I  e    iiv t  ....  ■'         "  "'"»'' 


valuable  invenfiou 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


E.  Hakvey. 
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The  Correct  Adjustment  of  Plows 


er. 


A  giK)d  plow-  is  freijuenfly  denouni-ed  as  an 
an  luferior iniplement,.simply  bc-cause  theploiigh- 
uian  does  not  understand  how  to  a»Iju8t  the 
draft  to  make  it  run  to  the  dcsiied  depih  and  to 
cut  a  furrow  slice  of  the  pio,er  width  for  turn- 
ing easily  and   neatly.     The  various  parts  of 
some  plows  are  of  such  a  iK-culiar  construction, 
that  It  IS  not  pia.ticable  Ibr  even  llie  most  skil- 
ful  ploughman  to  a.ljust  them  to  run  pioin^rly, 
without  a  coiLstaiit  elloit  of  the  holder  to  main- 
tain the  correct  j'osition.    The  mold-boards  are 
of  such  a  iH-culiar  fi.rni,  that  if  the  implement 
IS  run  deeiier  than  four,  five,  or  six  inches,  it 
cannot  be  made  to  turn  the  furrow  sliws  neatly, 
uithoutan  iiksonie  and  laborious  elloit  on  the 
part  of  a  plowman.    The  elliciency  of  the  c<mi- 
mou  plow  deptMids  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
correct  adjustment  of  the  draft-rod  or  dial-clevis 
at  the  eii.l  of  the  beam.     When  the  i.loughmaa 
IS  required  to  make  a  constant  eftbrt  to  keej.the 
plow  erect,  or  to  hold  it  from  running  too  far  lo 
land,  or  not  far  enough,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  the  draft-rod,  or  draft-chain,  or  traces,  need 
a  more  correct  adjustment.    In  many  instances 
the  point  of  the  share  is  so  blunt,  <«  has  been 
worn  oft-  on  the  under  side  to  such  an  extent, 
th.it  the  energies  «,f  a  strong  man  are  nxiuiied 
to  make  a  plow  run  at  all  satisfactorily. 

The  first  consideration  when  adjusting  a  jilow 
to  run  correctly  is,  to  provhle  a  sharppoiiited 
and  polished  share.    Then  see  that  every  squaie 
inch  of  both  the  mold-board  and  land-si.le  is 
p<^lislied.     Adjust  the  traces  of  the  team  to  such 
a  length  that  the  whiflletrees,  when  they  drop  to 
the  ground,  will  not  strike  the  h«'ls  of  the  ani- 
"lals.     The  desirable  dei.th  at  which  the  imple- 
ment should  run,  must  now  be  attained  by  ad- 
justing the  clevis,  or  draft  rod.     A  ploughman 
must  adjust  and  readjust  by  a  notch,  or  small 
siace,  at  once,  until  the  j.low  will  run  correctly. 
When  a  culler  is  employed  in  ploughing  a  stiff- 
so.!,  the  iwint  and  edge  should  be  sharp,  and 
the  lower  end  should  stand  alwut  two  inches 
forwani  of  the  iK>iiit  of  the  plowshaie,  two  or 
three  inches  higher  than  the  point,  and  fiom 
one-fouith  to  half  an  inch  toward  tlie  uiiiJoughed 
land  beyond  a  line  corresiHJiidiiig  with  the'lace 
I  of  the  land-side.     Let  a  plow   be  a.ljusted  to 
run  correctly,  then  attach  a  coulter  to  the  beam, 
and  llie  implement  will  usually  have  to  be  le^ 
adjusted,  as  the  coulter  will  exert  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  correct  movement  of  the  plow. 
In  many  instances  the  double  whiflletree  is  so 
long,  that  it  is  ahnost  inii)osi,ible  to  make  a  plow- 
run  satisfactorily  correct.    When  oxen  are  aU 
tached  to  a  plow,  the  yoke  is  almost  always  so 
1  >ng  that  the  implement  w  ill  not  run  as  it  should. 
If  a  ploughman  is  required  to  make  a  constant 
effort  to  keep  the  inij.lcment  fiom  running  too 
far  to  land,  or  not  far  enough,  he  will  soon  be- 
come fatigued  and  w  ill  not  iiei  form  his  task  well. 
I  went  out  of  the  city  to  test  "  Mead's  Conicai 
plow,"  and  after  adjusting  the  tracvs  and  clevis 
a  few  times,  I  Ira\clle.l  behind  the  plow  while 
l.loughiiig  eight  limes  around  the  land,  without 
•ouching  the  handl  s,  except  at  each  end  of  tl  e 
plot  we  were  i-loughing.     1  si,„,,|y  gi^ie  u.ij,  („ 
show,  that  when  a  plow  is  pio,H,.,ly  adjusted,  the 
labor  of  holding  it  will  be  \ery  light. 

37  Park  Kow.  y^^^l^^  Kl.WAi.lis  ToM,. 
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LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

DISTKICT   CUUKT.— ACTlox  ox  the 
Case  foh  a  Nuisance. 

SMITH  T8.  PHILLIPS. 

1.  To  an  action  on  the  caHc  for  a  nuisance,  It  1«  no 
defence  that  the  plalntlflT,  who  was  a  Iciwee,  rent- 
ed the  premises  injured  by  the  nuisance  after  the 
business  occasioning  the  nuisance  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  with  Itnowhdgc  of  iU  existence,  and 
and  for  a  smaller  rent  on  thiit  account. 

2.  Nor  is  It  a  defence  that  the  business  occasioning 
the  nuisance  Is  necessary  to  be  carried  on  and 
useful  to  the  public. 

3.  The  damages  to  be  recorered  are  not  to  be  mea- 
aured  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  lessee, 
but  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  injury  sustained. 

Unlpfor  nno  trial. 
Opinion  by  Thaykr,  J.    April  8,  1871. 

Tills  was  an  action  on  tlw  case  for  a  nnlsance. 
Tlie  plaintiff  was  tenant  from  year  to  year  of  a 
truck  and  fruit  farm,  embracing  forty-nine  acres 
of  land,  for  which  lie  paid  an  annual  rent  of 
$800.  lie  had  occupied  the  fiimi  as  a  tenant 
about  3.3  years,  renting  portions  of  it  fi-oni  dif- 
ferent proprietors ;  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  inju- 
ries complained  of,  was  In  iwssession  under  a 
lease  obtained  after  tluj  erection  of  tlie  defend- 
ant's factory,  which  caused  the  damage  for  which 
the  plaintiff  sued.  Jn  this  factory,  which  was 
contiguous  to  the  plaintiff's  land,  the  defendant 
carried  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  chemi- 
cals,— chiefly  nitric  and  muriatic  acid* ,  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  tlie  plaintiff's  crops,  con- 
sisting of  fruits,  vegetaliles  and  grain,  had  been 
greatly  injured  during  a  period  of  ihi-ee  years, 
by  the  noxious  gases,  which,  escaping  from  tlie 
defendant's  factory,  and  becoming  condensed 
by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  fell  upon  the 
fields  and  blighted  them.  The  proof  of  the 
plaintlH's  losses  suffered  from  this  cause  was 
plenary,  and  tlmt  tliey  were  occasioned  by  the 
defendant  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business 
was  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 

Tlie  defence  rested  chiefly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff,  knowing  tlie  character  of  the 
defendant's  works,  and  tlie  deleterious  effects  ol 
tbe  gases  issuing  fn)m  them,  had  voluntarily 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  receive  tlie  inju- 
ries complained  of;  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
continued  to  rent  the  farm  from  year  to  year, 
uotwitlistanding  his  ktiowledge  of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  the  defendant's  factory.  The 
defendant  contended  that  this  exonerated  him 
firom  responsibility  for  the  injury  which  he  had 
occasioned  tlie  plaintiff.  The  refusal  of  the 
court  to  afllnn  this  proposition  is  tlie  principal 
reason  assigned  fur  a  new  trial.  The  question 
thus  raised  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
and  not  devoid  of  interest.  Upon  full  conside- 
imtlon  of  It,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neitlier  upon 
principle  or  authority  can  the  defendant's  posi- 
tion be  maintained  in  law. 

Every  continuance  of  a  nuisance  is  in  law  a 
fresh  nuisance  fur  which  a  fresh  action  will  lie; 
and  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone  has  observed  that 
Tcry  exemplary  damages  will  probably  lie  given 
If  after  one  verdict  agaiiLst  him,  the  defendant 
has  the  hardiness  to  continue  it.  So  also  Mr. 
Sblwy.v  has  said,  that  in  a  second  action,  tlie 
Jury,  if  tlie  nuisance  has  not  been  abitted,  may 
be  directed  to  give  large  damages.  A  man  must 
enjoy  his  own  property  In  sucli  a  manner  as  not 
to  Invade  tlie  legal  rights  of  his  neighbor.  This 
to  a  very  ancient  principle  of  law  as  well  as  of 
ethics.  It  was  a  well  establisheti  rule  both  of 
the  dvll  and  common  law.  •  •  • 

In  an  civil  acts  tlie  law  does  not  so  much  re- 
gard the  Intent  of  the  actor  as  the  loss  and  dam- 
age of  the  party  suffering.  Although  the  busi- 
ness In  which  a  man  Is  engaged  be  never  so 
lawful,  yet  If  It  occasion  injury  or  loss  to  his 
neighbor,  he  shall  answer  fur  it.  Nor  is  lie  re- 
lieved from  responsibility  by  the  consideration 
that  he  came  flrst  to  that  kicality.  The  last 
owner  or  occupant,  when  lie  acquires  his  pro- 
perty or  possession,  ac«piiro8  with  it  <ill  tlie  rights 


which  by  law  belong  to  it,  and  cxciupLioii  fi-ora 
injury  by  a  contiguous  proprietor  is  one  of  them. 
A  man  may,  by  an  uninterrupted  user  of  twenty 
years,  acquire,  as  against  individuals,  rights 
which  he  cannot  acquire  against  the  public.  He 
may,  as  against  Individuals,  acquire  during  tliat 
period  of  time,  a  right  to  use  the  air,  the  eiirlh, 
or  the  water,  in  a  manner  which,  without  such 
long  use,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  riglits 
of  his  neighbors,  and  subject  to  immediate  cor- 
rection by  process  of  law.  Tliis,  by  the  kindly 
aid  of  a  legal  liction,  by  which,  after  so  great  a 
lapse  of  time,  a  grant  will  be  presuniod  from  all 
who  had  any  right  to  challenge  his  proci.'cdiugs. 
But  no  user  fur  any  sliorter  period  will  give  him 
any  more  right  against  a  new  comer  than  he 
had  against  an  old  one.  So  far  as  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned  this  is  settled.  •  •  • 

It  would  be  a  mischievous  doctrine  to  hold 
that  a  new  purchaser  or  a  new  lease  is  not  to  be 
protected  against  an  existing  nuisance.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  soon  make  a  (lei-son  wlio  erects 
a  nuisance  the  master  of  all  owncra  or  lessees, 
who  surround  him,  fur  if  owners  they  could  not 
sell  to  a  purchaser  or  let  to  a  new  tenant  with- 
out great  loss  to  their  property ;  and  if  lessees 
tliey  could  not  assign  their  terms  or  luideiiet 
without  suffering  a  similar  loss.  They  might 
themselves  maintain  actions  for  the  nuisance, 
but  a  suit  at  law  would  be  a  poor  e<iulvalent  for 
the  diminished  value  of  tlieir  estates.  Their 
childrpii,  too,  upon  'vliom  tlieir  estates  would 
devolve  by  descent  or  will,  would  be  without 
i-emedy  fur  tlieir  ruined  Inheritance.  The  ap- 
plication of  such  a  rule  would  operate  as  a  kind 
of  pre-emption  law  In  favor  of  wrong-doera,  and 
cause  a  gradual  confiscation  of  adjacent  estates 
for  their  beneflt.  I  cannot  perceive  anything  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  any  equities  arising 
out  of  tlie  acts  of  a  wrong-doer  which  Impera- 
tively calls  upon  the  courts  of  justice  to  prt>mid- 
gate  such  a  rule  for  his  benetit,  and  the  assump- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  opposed  alike  to  reason 
and  authority.  All  the  equities  are  against  the 
wrong-doer  and  on  the  side  of  him  who  Is  injured, 
and  this  was  recognized  in  Ilillegas  v.  Ilillegas,  5 
Barr,  07,  wliere  a  plaintiff  with  a  defective  title, 
who  stood  upon  his  possession,  was  allowed  to 
recover  damages  for  a  nuisance. 

But  it  is  ui-ged  that  the  defendant's  business 
being  a  lawful  business,  necessary  to  be  ca;ried 
on  sumewliere,  and  being  productive  of  beneflt 
to  tlie  public,  individual  rights  must  succimib, 
and  private  injuries  be  overlooked  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  public  are  to  receive.  This 
is  a  very  old  argument.  As  old,  at  least,  as 
A'dred's  Case,  l)  Uep.  103.  Aldred  brought  ac- 
tion on  the  case  against  Thomas  Benton  for 
erecting  a  liog-stye  so  near  tlie  liouse  of  tlie 
plaintifl'  that  the  air  was  tliereby  corrupted. — 
Tlie  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  lieing 
found  guilty,  and  the  damages  having  been  as- 
sessed, it  was  moved  In  arrest  of  judgment  that 
the  building  of  a  house  fur  hogs  was  iiecessiiry 
for  tlie  sustenance  of  man,  and  one  ought  nut  to 
liave  so  delicate  a  nose  that  lie  caniKH  bear  tlie 
smdl  of  liogs,  fur  U-z  non  fatet  delicatorvm 
totin,  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  action  fur  It 
is  well  maintainable,  fur  In  a  house  four  things 
are  desired,  habitnlio  hominUt,  delectatio  in- 
habit mtin,neceKtita9  lumininjct  xalubritcut  aeris, 
and  that  fur  an  Injury  to  these  an  action  lies. 

Nor  has  the  argument  of  necessity  and  pulilic 
convenience  met  with  any  more  countenance  in 
modern  times :  Rex  v.  Ward,  4  Ad.  &  El.  384, 
overruling  Uex  v.  Uussell,  6  B.  &  C.  506.  in 
Brady  v.  Weeks,  a  slaughter-liouse  had  been 
ei-eited  in  the  open  fiehls  adjacent  to  a  growing 
city,  but  not  at  that  time  near  to  any  dwelling- 
house,  but  afterwanis.  In  the  progressive  iii- 
ci-ease  of  the  city,  dwellings  were  ei-ectcd  near 
to  the  slaughter-house,  and  tliey  were  rendered 
unfit  fur  comfortable  hab'talion.  It  was  held  a 
nuisance,  for  which  the  owners  of  houses  might 
have  remedy  against  the  proprietors.    •  •  • 


Tiie  tliiid  reason  assigned  fur  a  new  trial,  is, 
that  the  couit  erred  in  not  instructing  the  jury 
that  the  damages  could  not  exceed  the  rent  paid 
by  the  plaintifr.  If  the  damages  had  been 
measured  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  would  be 
within  the  measure,  fur  tlie  rent  paid  fur  the 
farm  in  the  three  yeare,  during  which  the  in- 
juries were  received  was  $2400,  and  the  verdict 
is  fur  $2250.  But  the  rent  paid  Is  not  the 
measure  of  damages.  The  measure  of  damages 
is  the  actual  amount  of  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff.  This  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  all  the 
authorities.  They  are  so  numerous  and  fami- 
liar, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them. 

iLegal  Intelligencer. 
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THE  ENGLISH  SPARROT77S. 


A  writer  In  the  IVorld  says : — Evil  reports  of 
what  our  sjiarrows  are  doing  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts come  to  us.  It  is  a  fact  to  lament,  yet 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  these  little  English 
birds  are  very  good  citizens,  but  behave  very 
Ixidly  as  8(Jon  as  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
go  into  the  country.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that 
it  was  an  ill-advised  measure  to  bring  them  here 
at  all,  fur  although  they  destroy  tlie  larvae  of  in- 
sects and  keep  caterpillars  from  covering  us  in 
the  summer,  yet  when  they  get  into  the  fields 
they  descend  upon  the  wheat  and  the  young  rye 
as  dissipated  youth  fall  upon  the  old  rye,  but 
with  more  disastrous  effects  upon  the  original 
ownei-s  thereof.  In  some  countries  a  reward  is 
paid  for  the  dead  body  of  a  sparrow,  and  for  all 
siiarrow  eggs  that  may  be  found  and  destroyed, 
so  that  they  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  ver- 
min. But  the  damage  done  ia  not  alone  to  tbe 
grain ;  there  Is  hardly  a  more  quarrelsome  and 
tyrannical  bird  than  this.  He  fights  with  the 
robin  and  overcomes  hlin  by  numbers ;  lie  har- 
ries and  drives  away  the  beautiful  Baltimore 
<iriole,  tlie  most  welcome  and  lovely  of  our  sum- 
mer Visitors,  wliose  orange  and  vermilion  hues 
on  a  background  of  black,  and  wlioee  plaintive, 
mellow  notes  are  the  delight  of  the  world— wlio 
conies  all  tlie  way  from  Mexico  to  us,  only  to 
find  little  gray  thieves  iii  possession  of  his  old 
haunts,  determined  not  to  share  with  him,  but 
on  tlie  contrary,  bent  on  his  destruction. 

As  matter  of  fact  the  adult  sparrow  cares  very 
little  for  larviB  and  \ery  much  for  grain;  gives 
the  former  to  his  young  while  he  himself  lives 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  latter.  So  it  is  easy 
to  see  liow  dangerous  a  denizen  of  the  country 
he  is.  As  for  beauty,  except  that  which  comes 
from  quick  motion,  he  lias  none  of  It,  although 
he  is  picturesque  and  piquant.  The  writer  of 
this  paragraph  happened  to  be  In  the  country  a 
few  days  ago  and  saw  a  liandsome  cock  robin 
standing  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  sparroM's, 
who  watched  every  movement  lie  made,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  would  dart  at  him  as  a 
lioy  throws  his  peg-top,  stab  him  with  tlieir 
beaks,  fly  afler  him  when  lie  flew,  pestering  and 
making  life  a  burden  to  him.  When  tlie  orioles 
came  last  summer,  looking  for  their  houses — 
for  some  had  learned  to  occupy  liouses — they 
liad  to  jierch  on  trees  and  look  longingly  at  their 
homes,  on  tlie  top  of  each  of  which  stood  a  big 
siianow  on  guard,  as  pert  and  ready  to  fight  as 
a  gamin.  Tlie  farmers  are  complaining  already, 
and  think  It  would  be  well  to  Import  a  few 
lively  sparrow-hawks  to  decimate  the  little  gray 
thieves  and  murderers. 


Item  for  Western  Free-Tradera- 


The  following  is  an  txtract  from  a  private 
letter  written  by  an  Intelligent  citizen  of  Chicago 
now  i-esiding  in  Europe:  "I  will  venture  to 
say  tliat  in  less  tliaii  fifteen  years  Russia  will 
be  prepared  to  furnish  all  the  grain  wanted  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So,  If  we  call  ourselves 
an  agricultural  |ieople,  we  must  liniiort  the  con- 
sumers for  our  surjJus  or  not  produce  it.  It 
may  be  all  very  nice  for  our  tanners  to  buy 


c'.ieap  calico  and  otlier  articles  of  no  importance ; 
but  when  they  come  to  compete  with  Russia,  at 
twenty  cents  a  day  for  labor  In  producing  wheat, 
they  will  find  a  home  market  more  to  their  ad- 
vantage. All  Russia  wants  is  transportation, 
and  she  is  constructing  railroads  very  rapidly ; 
1,000  miles  the  present  year,  and  they  exjiect  to 
increase  that  amount  this  year.  They  are  the 
only  nation  on  this  side  who  take  pride  in  im- 
itating the  Americans.  A  Russian  gentleman 
will  say  to  you  :  That  is  the  way  you  do  things 
in  America,  and  we  Intend  to  do  so  also,  at  the 
earliest  possible  momeut." 


To  Remove  Fat  and  Oil  Spots. 

Mix  calcined  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia with  w.iter  to  a  paste,  and  place  it  on  the 
spot  with  a  brush.  Let  it  dry  in  a  warm  place, 
and  remove  the  dried  mass  carefully  with  a 
knifo  and  dry,  clean  brush.  If  necessary,  reix'at 
the  operation  till  the  spot  has  disappeared.  The 
use  of  a  hot  iron  on  the  dried  mass  hastens  the 
operation;  but  it  is  dangerous,  as  it  colors  the 
fat  spot  brown  in  some  qualities  of  paper. 

The  use  of  benzole-magnesia  is  still  more 
active.  Take  fresh  calcined  magnesia,  free  from 
moisture,  and  add  pure  benzole,  so  that  it  is  just 
moist — not  sufficiently  wet  to  flow  like  a  thin 
paste,  but  a  rather  granular  mass,  which,  by 
pressure,  shows  some  liquid  benzole.  Keep  it 
in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  ready  for  use.  This 
is  first  rubbed  over  the  oil-spot,  which,  when 
fresh,  will  at  once  disapi>ear;  if  old,  a  new 
quantity  is  pressed  on  the  sjiot,  and  left  to  dry 
till  the  benzole  Is  evaporated,  when  the  magnesia 
is  cleared  away  as  above.  Material  which  can 
heSh:  moisture  may  then  be  cleaned  with  water. 
Delicate  material,  like  silk,  is  cleaned  with  al- 
cohol or  ether. 

With  this  benzole-magnesia  fat-spots  may  be 
removed  from  all  kinds  of  wood,  ivory,  and 
other  delicate  material,  so  that  they  look  like 
new.  Paper  and  iiarchment  may  be  cleaned  in 
this  way  so  completely  that  no  trace  of  spots 
remain.  If  applied  to  printed  books,  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  fut  in  the  priiitlng-ink  causes  the 
letters  to  become  somewhat  paler.  From  all 
smooth  textures,  like  silks,  the  fat  may  be  re- 
moved In  this  way  quite  ejisily ;  woolen  fabrics, 
however,  retain  the  pulverized  magnesia,  very 
tenaciously,  so  that  the  greasy  spot  becomes 
changed  into  a  whitish  one. 

Stone  floors,  particidarly  the  brown  sandstone 
very  common  in  New  York,  and  of  which  for 
instance,  the  stairs  and  part  of  floors  in  the 
Cooper  Institute  are  constructed,  abaorb  fat  very 
rapidly,  and  it  always  leaves  unsightly  spots.— 
We  have  oui-selves  removed  spot*  from  tliese 
floors  with  a  paste  of  soda  and  quick-lime, 
wlilcli  was  allowed  to  remain  on  spots  till  dry, 
and  tlien  washed  off.  It  accomplbhe  I  the  ob- 
ject perfectly.  Anotlier  way  to  make  the  un- 
sightly oil-spots  invisible  is  to  oil  tlie  whole 
floor,  wliether  it  be  of  stone  or  wooil.  This 
was  done  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York; 
when  the  grease-spota  on  tlie  broa«l  stone  stairs 
became  too  numerous,  tliey  were  saturated  with 
boiled  linseed-oil.  It  changed  tlieir  appearance 
Uitally,  and  took  an  enormous  quantity  of  the 
oil,  but  made  past  and  future  oil-spots  Invisible. 
— Mann/,  and  Buildei: 


[IT"  The  pine  forests  of  Pennsylvania  are 
rapidly  melting  away.  For  ten  yeais  past  the 
consimiptlon  of  timber  to  supply  the  numerous 
saw-mills  of  Williamsport  alone  has  been  im- 
mense. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  300,000,000 
feet  are  annually  manufitctured  at  Williamsi>ort. 
If  we  go  back  for  ten  years,  we  have  the  enor- 
mous agL legale  of  3,000,000,000  feet. 

[C7"The  Alhnny  Journal  tells  this,  among 
other  jokes  of  the  bar :  »  The  prisoner  has  a 
very  smooth  countenance."  "  Yes,  he  was 
Ironed  just  liefore  he  was  brought  in.  That 
accounts  for  It." 


HOOF  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

In  our  last  issue  was  a  short  letter  from  Jas. 
P.  Swain,  Bronxville,  New  York,  advising  us 
of  tlie  above  disease  hayltig  broken  out  in  bis 
herd.  As  his  cows  have  since  been  very  suc- 
cessfully treated,  and  are  now  recovering  rapid- 
ly, we  are  permitted  to  copy  the  following  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  J.  P.  Swain  to  Isaac 
EVAKS,  of  Delaware  county,  showing  his  plan 
of  successful  treatment.    The  letter  stales  : 

"  Neariy  seventy  yeai-s  ago  I  was  introduced 
to  g<x>d  old  motlier  Earth,  and  I  have  always 
loved  her  deaily  and  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
am  not  lietter  acquainted  with  her  ai  d  have  not 
used  her  more  freely.  Instantly  on  seeing  tlie 
disease,  I  commenced  carting  earth  into  my 
yards,  and  have  given  my  cattle  muddy  water 
to  drink  (not  filthy  water),  and  let  them  stand 
in  muddy  water  and  lie  on  soft  earth,  wliere 
lliey  coidd  bury  their  feet.  In  my  stupidity  I 
let  some  of  my  cattle  stand  on  dry  board  floors. 
One  of  them  suflered  severely  in  its  feet.  When 
I  came  to  myself  and  gave  it  a  chance  to  find 
a  place  wliere  it  could  lie  and  half  bury  its  feet, 
it  did  not  require  much  sagacity  on  my  part  to 
take  a  spa<le  and  buiy  its  feet.  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  use  any  wash  fur  the  moutlis,  but  have 
rubbed  their  mouths  with  fine  salt,  af>er  tlie 
blisters  began  to  break,  with  good  effect.  If  I 
had  occasion  to  use  a  wash,  I  should  luse  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  preference  to  anything 
else. 

"  I  do  not  think  lliere  is  any  canker  connected 
with  this  disease ;  the  blister  do  not  enlai^e  or 
even  eat.    About  the  hoofs  (liere  is  nothing  uf 
the  character  of  tlie  "  hoof  ail,"  which  requires 
a  strong  acid  or  caustic  before  it  will  heal.— 
Thanks  to  an  attentive  lierdsm.xn,  and  especially 
to  motlier  Earth  and  Him  who  made  lier,  I 
have  not  suflered  from  tlie  disease,  and  our 
countiy  need  not.    The  following  infurmatiun 
is  nee<led  by  myself  and  all  otliei«:  How  is  the 
diseiise  communicated— if  otherwise  than  by  tlie 
breath,  how  ?    Will  tlic  saliva  communiaite  it  ? 
The  last  phase  of  the  dis,>ase  is  a  mucus  sweat 
that  mats  the  hair,  will  thU  do  it?    The  last 
visible  vestige  is  scarf  or  scab  in  t],o  hair  or 
llie  nose— will  this  do  it?    How  sliall   it   be 
known  wlien  the  yards  and  stables  are  free?— 
Facts  are  needed;  learned  opinions  arc  worse 
tlian  useless." 


by  which  it  is  best  known,  or,  at  all  events,  give 
duplicates  of  it,  which  would  be  better  still ;  but 
tlie  word  "charbon"  will  not  even  do  as  a  good 
duplicate,  no  more  than  the  word  "  black,"  fur 
that  is  the  meaning,  and  nothing  more. 

Moreover,  the  disease  which  the  Commis- 
sioner denominates  "cliarbon,"  is  not  a  disease 
of  this  country,"  and  is  rarely  seen  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  a  disease  of  Russian  Siberia. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Commissioner  is 
not  justifiable  in  his  terminology,  when  other 
more  appropriate  and  better  names  may  be 
given  than  "  charbon  "—(black).  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  say,  "  anthrax  poison"— (black  poi- 
son of  cattle— black  carbuncle  of  cattle— malig- 
nant boil  of  cattle)?  or,  anthrax  pulinonum,  as 
the  case  may  be— Siberian  Ixn]  plague  of  cattle, 
etc.?  "Charbon"  is  not  a  popular  medical 
term,  and  cannot  be  received,  in  spite  of  its 
vagueness,  as  it  is  easier  to  find  better  names 
for  this  disease  than  even  to  find  fault  with  it.' 
and  changes  in  terminology,  unless  made  satis- 
factory, are  likely  to  effect  harm  lather  than 
promote  precision. 

R.  McCluhe,  M.  D.,  V.  S. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Now  this  is  a  simple  remedy.  Whether  it 
will  be  of  benefit  to  others  in  diflerent  localities 
I  cannot  say;  yet,  were  I  trouliled  with  such  a 
disease  in  a  herd  of  cows,  and  they  were  feed- 
ing on  old  seedo<l  pastures,  1  think  I  would  try 
the  remedy  proposed.  The  young  men  alluded 
to  are  my  immediate  neighliors  in  the  same 
scliool  district;  they  do  not  feed  much  grain  to 
their  cows.  Tliese  pastures,  as  stated,  have 
lieeii  newly  reseeded ;  also  their  meadows— 
Whether  it  will  prove  of  lienefit  to  others,  time 
only  must  show. 

In  reading  W.  P.'s  communication  brought 
to  my  mind  the  convei-sation  alluded  to,  and 
thought  I  would  add  my  mite  to  the  general 
fund,  whether  it  prove  as  eflioacious  with  others 
as  with  the  young  men,  one  of  wliich  gave  me 
the  information  1  cannot  say.  J.  T. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  14th,  1871. 
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stance,  that  in  a  woll-orderod  Iicnciy  every  half 
pound  of  grain  worth  half  a  cent  may  be  turned 
into  an  egg  worth  two  centa.  I  rail  that  a  good 
advance  on  the  value  of  the  original  stock. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  CARS. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
ABORTION  IN  COWA 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
CHARBON  OF  ANIMALS. 

WiiENEVKR  we  happen  to  look  into  any  of 
tl'e  Reports  from  the  Agriailtural  De^•^rtment 
at  Washington,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised,  but 
oflen  amused  that  the  word  charbon  should  be 
"sed  by  tlie  Commissioner.    It  was  only  last 
week  tlie  Associated  Press  telegraplied  all  over 
the  country  the  freedom  of  cattle  from  ««char- 
•jo'i,"  as  tlie  announcement  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.    This  would  not  have  stnick  us 
|«rticularly,  were  it  not  tliat  it  seems  like  an 
attempt  to  be  itcienfijic;  but  tlie  word  "cliar- 
1  on  "  of  tlie  French  to  the  scietitific  and  English 
Slinking  pec^ilc,  is  very  vague  as  well  as  unin. 
telligible  to  most  persons  whom  tlic  Reports  of 
tlie  Department  are  intended  for.    Periiaps  tlie 
loamed  Commissioner  thinks  tlic  word  "boil" 
«ould  not  sound  well, especially  from  Washing- 
tort;  but  if  it  faiU  to  sovnd  well,  it  would  well 
convey  tlic  nature  of  the  .lisease  he  is  pleasetl 
to  denominate  "  charbon." 

Tlie  word  cliarbon  ia  very  rare  in  English 
works,  whether  they  be  on  domestic  medicine 
or  veterinary  surgery -and  in  no  btKik,  not 
«xcei)ling  the  best  and  most  scientific  lexicons 
"f  medical  science,  can  you  find  a  diseise  de- 
scribed under  the  title,  charbon.  This  very 
'Ht  we  think,  to  make  all  rejwits  useful,  slioidd 
iwjuire  every  disease  to  be  called  by  tlie  name  I 


Editok  Practicai.  Fakmer: 

111  your  issue  for  May,  page  100,  is  a  letter 
from  W.  P.,  on  the  subji'ct  of  abortion  in  cows 
so  prevalent  in  the  older  dairy  districts.    The 
past  winter  and  spring  the  number  of  such 
cases  have  been  more  numerous  than  usual, 
else  the  public  have  not  had  the  facta  kept  from' 
tlieir  knowledge,  as  carefully  as  in  some  previous 
years.    Tlie  writer  has  been  informed  of  dairies 
of  20  cows,  where  18  have  aliorted,  and  in  very 
many  cases  abortions  were  attended  with  more 
alarming  .symptoms  than  usual,  the  udder  in 
many  cases  swelling  to  twice  the  usual  size  and 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  utter  ruin  of 
tlie  cow  for  dairy  puqKises,  in  iiumerotis  in- 
stances,  was    the   result.    I   slKnild  judge  by 
information    receive»l,    that    those    cows    that 
were  fe<l    tlie    best  were  more   lialile  to  the 
trouble  of  inflamed  uddera  than  tliose  that  were 
not  as  well  cared  for.     Yet  in  the  matter  of 
abortion,  I  am  unable  to  discover  whetlK^r  the 
occurrence  was  more  frequent  in  the  one  case  or 
the  other.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  cer- 
tainty of  a  preventive,  so  far  as  my  observation 
lias  exteiule«l  In  the  cases  presented. 

W.  P.  says,  "  I  have  not  lia<l  a  lieifer  or  cow 
abort  wlien  they  were  prevented  from  becoming 
pregnant  until  afler  two  years  old ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  coming  Into  profit  un«ler  two  years 
old  have  in  every  instance  aborted  since  the  dis- 
ease made  its  appejirance."   Now  it  would  seem 
from  that  statement,  (and  it  is  a>rroborate<l  by 
experience,)  tliat  liere  is  a  goo<l  starting-point 
for  W.  P.,  and  that  lie  should  raise  his  own 
cows,  and  takextlie  course  with  them  tliat  has 
thus  far  ensured  success.    Possibly  some  other  I 
person  may  make  a  similar  discovery  in  some 
otlier  direction,  that  eventually  a  preventive  may 
lie  discovered  that  will  prove  effectual  in  all 
localities. 

In  conversing  with  a  young  farmer  in  this 
vicinity,  this  present  spring,  about  the  prevalence 
of  tlie  disease,  he  said  tlwt  "  farmers  no  nee<l 
be  trouble«l  if  tliey  were  not  a  mind  to  be,  by 
tlie  disease."    I  said  to  him  "  What  is  your  pre- 
ventative?"   He  remarked,  that  if  dairymen 
wouM  plough  up  tlieir  old  p-istures  and  reseed 
tliem,  tliere  would  be  no  further  trouble- and 
In  giving  proof  to  his  assertion,  lie  cited  a  case 
near  home,  which  I  well  knew,  of  a  fann  he 
and  his  brotlier  had  purchased,  wh«'re  abortion 
was  quite  prevalent  in  the  herd  at  the  time  of 
their  purchase,  wlien  tliey  had  taken  tlie  course 
lie  advocated— that  is,  by  ploughing  up  and  i-e- 
seedlng  the  old  pastures ;  and  said  he,  we  have 
not  had  a  case  since  we  done  so.  ' 


The  Influence  of  the  Society  to  Prevent  Cru- 
elty to  Animals,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
reformation,  though  piobalily  pecuniary  consi- 
derations have  also  had  no  little  share,  in  having 
improved  stock  cai-s  constructed  to  convey  cattle 
long  distances.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing moie  horrible  than  the  past  system   of 
carrying  live  stock  from  the  far  West  to  Eastern 
markets.     Cattle  were    suddenly  taken    from 
their  rich  i»astures  and  ciowdcd  into  cars,  where 
jammed  and  bruised  against  each  other  for  36 
or  48  hours,  and  without  fuo<l  or  water,  exposed 
to  hot  sun  or  driving  sUirins,  they  airived  in  our 
cities  more  dead  than  alive,  and  if  the  latter,  in 
such  a  feverish  condition,  as  to  be  entirely  un- 
heidthy  for  fowl,  and  yet  were  often  seen  ex- 
{xised  for  sale  in  market,  and  the  cause  un- 
doubtedly of  considerable  mortality.  This  woiiM 
appear  now  to  he  in  tlie  way  of  being  entirely 
changed  — as  we    observe    the    first   train   of 
what  are  ndled  "palace  stock    care,"  passed 
through  Harrisburg  en  route  from  St.  Louis  for 
New  Yoik.    It  consisted  of  eleven  cars,  con- 
taining "  172  head  of  cattle.    The  cars  are  ar- 
ranged for  holding  10  head  each,  with  separate 
stalls  separated  by  gates,  which  are  dosed  as 
soon  as  an  ox  gets  his  place.    Thete  stalls  are 
readily  adjustable  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  so 
as  to  aflord  ample  room  for  lying  down  and 
rising  up.    A  comfortable  bed  f.f  shavings  is 
strewn  over  the  bottom.    At  the  top  of  each  car 
is  a  fee<l-box,  with  canvas  spouts,  which  com- 
municate with  the  feed  basins  underneath;  also 
a  water  tai  k,  affording  a  supply  of  water,  by 
which  arrangement  the  cattle  can  be  fed  and 
watered  during  the  transit  without  unshipping.'" 


J^auUrij  Bcpartmcnt. 

A  PROFITABLE  POULTRy'TARDr 

S.  Seki.ky,  Long  Hill,  Conn.,  says  ;    I  have 
had  from  100  Ui  300  fuwb  fur  20  or  25  yeais  past. 
I  liave  ke|)t  correct  account  diu-ing  that  time  of 
the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  the  liens  eat 
during  each  year,  tlie  amount  tlie  eggs  sold  for 
each  year,  and  the  market  price  of  tlie  grain.— 
The  eggs  sold,  faking  one  year  with  anotlier, 
Including  tlie  worth  f»f  the  manure  and  tlie  j^gs 
and  chickens  consumed  in  tlie  family,  was  alxiut 
'tO  cents  per  hen  more  than  tlieir  feed  cimie  to, 
at  the  market  price  of  tlie  grain.     I  mise  but  few 
chickens;   It  is  cheaper  for  me  to  buy.    Tlie 
hens  aie  kept  in  one  flock ;  they  are  most  of 
them  tlie  old-fashioned  dung-hill  fowl.     I  feed 
and  water  once  a  day,  and  give  them  all  they 
will  eat  of  com,  oats,   and   buckwlieat,  with 
small  potatoes  wlien  I  liave  tliem,  ixiiled  and 
maslM-d  with  meal  mixed  In  tliem ;  also  plenty 
uf  shell  and  bones  cut  fine ;  some  meat  in  the 
winter.     One  year  I  ha.l  about   100  liens;   I 


weiglKHl  all  the  grain.     The  Immis  ale  '».'»  pounds 
of  grain  each,  and  laid  100  eggs  iier  lien. 

Daniki,  BitiEN— I  like  such  rcixirtsas  tliat. 
It  gives  certainty  to  fanning.    It  shows,  for  In- '  allow  of  plenty  of  exercise 


Fowle-Their  (Jeneral  Management 
TiiEUE  Is  a  great  divei-sity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  fowls,  the  particular 
and  desirable  breeds  fur  all  purposes,  &c.    First 
of  all,  their 

Proper  Care  and  Keepino 

is  essential  to  success,  for  a  person  may  have  the 
best  known  breeds,  and  if  they  are  not  propeily 
cared  for  they  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
prove  a  failure.  Therefore  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  breeder,  in  the  outset, 
that  this  needs  attt'iition  more  than  purity  of 
breed  or  superiority  of  kind.  As  a  friend  of  ours 
said,  "  there  exists  gross  neglect  of  the  poor 
birds  generally."  This  neglect  is  not  confined 
to  persons  wlio  have  no  fancy  for  fine  poultry, 
l)ut  extends  even  to  many  who  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  fowl  fanciers.  Still,  as  before 
stated,  for  poultry  to  be  remunerative  there 
must  be  good  management.    In 

Starting  out  in  the  Business, 
pians  should  be  well  matured  and  digestc<l  be- 
fore hand.  A  good,  convenient  poultry  house 
should  be  propei  ly  constructed,  suflicieiitly  large 
to  contain  the  number  of  birds  one  desires, 
warm  and  dry  In  the  winter,  well  ventilated,  and 
it  sliould  lie  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The 
house  should  not  be  over-crowded,  but  just 
large  enough.  Nothing  is  made  by  over-crowd- 
ing tlie  hennery;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  prove 
detrimental.  The  fowls  must  be  fed  regulariy 
and  at  stated  jieriods.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  pure  water  at  hand  at  all  times— this  is  of  as 
much  im|K>rtance  to  the  liealth  of  the  brood  as 
pro|ier  foo<l.     If  possible,  tliey  should   also  be 

given,  in  ailditiun,  a  plat  of  grass  for  a  run 

Place  within  the  hennery  a  dust  heap;  this  may 
consist  of  wood  or  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  dust  from 
the  streets.  It  should  be  kept  under  a  cover,  so 
tliat  It  will  not  become  drenched  with  rain  or 
snow,  and  to  it  tlie  fowls  should  have  access  at 
all  times,  to  dust,  and  thereby  rid  themselves,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  the  numerous  parasites  which 
infest  them.    The  habit  of 

Giving  too  much  Food, 
to  poultry,  In  a  short  space  of  ilnie,  is  a  very 
bad  one.    If  one  notices  their  habits  he  wiU 
perceive  that  the  process  of  picking  up  tlieir  food 
under  ordinary,  or  what  we  may  call  tlie  natural 
condition,  is  a  very  slow  one.    Grain  by  grain 
Is  the  meal  taken,  and  with  the  aggregate  no 
small  amount  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  the  hke,  all 
of  which,  passing  info  tlie  crop,  assist  digestkm 
greatly.    But  in  the  "  hen-wife's  "  mode  of  feed- 
ing poultry,  a  great  heap  is  thrown  down,  and 
the  birds  alloweil  to  "  p^  away  "  at  such  a  nte 
that  their  crop  is  filled  too  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  is  slow,  painful  and  incom- 
plete.   No  wonder  tliat  so  many  cases  of  choked 
craw  are  met  with  un  ler  this  treatment.    Many 
otlier  diseases  which  affect  chkkeiis  might  be 
prevented  by  breeders,  were  a  liule  precaution 
taken  in  tlie  simple  maUer  of  fe<>ding. 

To   PRODUfE    EotiS. 

More  eggs  can  perhaps  be  obtained  from  liens 
by  mixing  breetis  than  by  any  otlier  ino<le;  and 
't  Is  generally  coiicc4le<l  tliat  crossing  also  pro- 
motes tlie  liealtli  of  fowls  far  more  tlian  tlie  vile 
Iiractice,  as  some  are  pleased  t^i  term  it,  of  in- 
and-in  breeding.  Little  trouble  need  be  appre- 
liended  from  roup,  gapes,  cholera,  and  otlier 
diseases  in  poultry,  if  that  care  is  observed  In 
breeding  and  crossing  that  is  so  essential  to  all 
well  regulated  poultry  yards. 

Position  of  thk  Hennery  and  Runways. 

As  we  said  before,  tlie  hennery  shonid  be 
Haced  In  a  wann,dry  location- (not  In  a  damp, 
out-of-the-way  place)- with  runways  ample  ul 

Aliove  all,  care 
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8)i()iil<l  1)6  taken  tliut  vermin  «lo  not  ^et  a  fo<)l- 
li<tl<l  in  l\v.>.  hennery  ;  for  if  tliey  once  make  their 
«p|K'iiriincfi,  It  is  tlilHrult  to  exterminate  tliem, 
and  iMifore  tlie  bn*<ler  is  aware  of  it,  his  flock 
is  ov<;r-nin  witli  tlieni.     I^t  the  liennery   Ik' 
tlwronnlily  cleansed  with  lime,  (whitewash  piil 
on  hot,)  as  often  as  once  a  month.     If  any  of 
the  fowls  show  8ymi)t»)ms  <ir  disc; we— which  is 
fri'fjnently  the  Ciwe  wlien  in  coii/inemunt — s<« 
that  they  are  removed  at  once  fnim  the  flock. — 
Give  g<K»d,  wlioltfflome  AkxI,  wifh  plenty  of  clean 
water;  have  tlte  laying  boxes  cleaned  and  i^e- 
newed  frequently  with  straw,  hay  or  shavings, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  good  housewife  and 
children,  there  need   be  no  fear  of  failnre  to 
profilaldy  raise  i)onItry.    If  one  «loes  not  sucoMjd 
in  tlie  first  undertaking,  lie  shotdd  not  become 
dishcaitened,  but  i»ersist  in  his  endeavors  to  And 
out  the  cause  of  failure,  and  obviate  it  in  the 
future. 

Mn.  Leland'8  Expkriencb. 
In  this  connection  we  give  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Warkrn  Lblaxd,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  an  ex- 
perienced and  extensive  breeder  of  fowb,  to  in- 
quiries from  a  gentleman  who  desired  to  engage 
in  the  poultry  business  in  his  old  age.  Mr.  Le- 
LAND  says :— "  I  have  found  that  for  every  hun- 
dred fowls  you  must  give  up  at  least  an  acre. — 
But  rough  land  is  as  good  as  any.  Hens  natural- 
ly love  the  bush,  and  I  lop  young  trees,  but  leave 
a  shred  by  which  tliey  live  a  year  or  more. — 
Tliese  form  hiding  places  and  retreats  for  thera. 
In  such  i»lace8  they  prefer  to  lay.  I  have  great 
success,  and  it  depends  on  three  or  four  rules, 
by  observing  which  I  believe  a  good  living  can 
be  made  by  hens  and  turkeys.  I  give  my  fowls 
great  range.  Eighteen  acres  belong  to  them 
exclusively.  Then  the  broo<l8  have  tlie  range  of 
another  big  lot,  and  tlie  turkeys  go  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  house.  The  eighteen  acres  of 
poultry-yard  is  rough  land,  of  little  use  for  til- 
lage. It  has  a  pond  in  it,  and  many  rwks,  and 
buslies,  and  weeds,  and  sandy  places,  and  ash 
heaps,  and  lime,  and  bones,  and  grass,  and  a 
place  which  I  plough  up  to  give  them  worms. 

"  When  a  hen  has  set,  I  take  her  box,  throw 
out  the  straw  an<l  earth,  let  it  Ik;  out  in  the  sun 
and  rain  a  few  days,  and  give  it  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash  on  both  si<les.  In  w  inter,  when  it  i 
is  very  cold,  I  have  an  old  stove  in  tlieir  house, 
and  keep  the  warmth  above  freezing.  Tliere  is 
also  an  ojien  fire-|  lace  where  I  build  a  fire  in 
cool,  wet  days.  They  dry  themselves,  an«l  w  hen 
tlie  fire  goes  out  there  is  a  l)ed  of  ashes  for  them 
to  wallow  in.    Summer  and  winter  my  liens 

have  all  tlie  lime,  aslies  and  sand  they  want. 

Another  reason  why  1  have  such  luck  is  because 
ray  poultry  yards  receive  all  the  i^raps  from  tlie 
MetropoliUn  Hotel.  Egg  maki'js;  is  no  easy 
work,  the  liens  will  not  do  much  of  it  without 
high  feed.  Tliey  need  just  what  a  man  wImi 
works  requires— wlieat  bread  and  meat.  Even 
when  wlieat  cosU  two  dollars  I  lielieve  in  fee<l- 
Ing  it  to  liens.  As  to  breeds,  I  prefer  tlie  Brah- 
mas,  light  and  dark.  I  change  roosters  every 
spring,  and  a  man  on  tlie  farm  has  no  other  duty 
tlian  to  Uke  care  of  my  poultry.  I  fi^nently 
turn  off  three  tlionsand  spring  chickens  in  a 
single  season."— Lewis's  Pracf.  Poultry  Hook. 


know  nothing  more  delicious  than  smoked  mut- 
ton hams  of  the  Southdown  hived  of  sheep. 
Venison  itaelf  is  not  superior.  By  smoking  a 
jiortion  of  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  most  families 
can  dispose  of  the  four  quaiters  in  an  economi- 
cal manner,  before  any  part  of  it  would  spoil. 
S.  £.  ToDi>,  in  Pomeroi/a  Democrat. 


ENQUIRIES  AND  AN8WRE8 

LICE   ON   CATTLE. 

One  of  our  subscriliers  wants  to  hiiow  "tlie 
simplest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  lice  on 
cattle." 

We  reply,  hog's  lard,  mixed  with  cayenne 
pepjier  or  scotch  siiulf,  well  rubbed  in,  on  the 
parts  aflected. 


FEED  MILL. 


Akron,  Ohio,  enquires  for  "  a  small  portable 
burr  mill,  for  two  horses."  1  have  in  my  liand 
such  an  advertisement  from  J.  A.  Fohsmau, 
70  S.  Canal,  Chicago.  Those  who  have  used 
these  small  burr  stones  say,  it  is  a  more  parti- 
cular job  to  keep  them  in  order  than  the  cast- 
iron  mills  that  are  now  com!!ig  in  use  out  West, 
made  of  very  hard  chilled  iron.  But  the  stone 
will  do  the  most  and  best  work.  Cost  of  burr 
stone  will  be,  ready  to  run,  1(3  inclies  diameter, 
$150;  20  inches,  $250;  24  Inches,  $300;  30 
inches,  $:J7'); — grinds  jier  hour  per  hoi-se- power, 
one  to  four  bushels,  according  to  fineness.  The 
mills  require  two  to  twenty  horse-power. 

Suel  Fuster. 
Muiicatlnc,  Iowa. 


To  Secure  Pure  Stock  of  Poultry. 


MUTTON  THE   BEST  MEAT. 

A  great  many  tillera  of  the  soil  drag  out 
miserable  days,  simply  liecause  they  will  persist 
in  eating  salt  pork  and  salt  hams  and  shoulders 
in  sjiring  and  summer,  when  a  dish  of  good 
mutton  would  give  tlieni  new  life  and  sto-ngth. 
We  mean  to  repeat  a  thousand  times,  or  at  least 
till  what  we  say  has  s<inie  eiYect  njion  our  coun- 
trymen, that  a  pound  of  lean,  tender,  juicy  mut- 
ton can  be  produced  for  half  tlie  cost  of  tlie 
same  quantity  of  fat  pork ;  that  it  is  infinit<'ly 
healthier  food,  especially  in  tlai  summer  sejwon  ; 
and  tiiat  those  wlw  eat  it  become  more  mus- 
cular, and  can  do  more  work  with  greiiter  ease 
to  themselves  tlian  these  who  eat  fat  pork.    We 


WiLi.  the  Editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  or 
some  of  his  corresiwiidents,  inform,  wlien  seve- 
ral breeds  of  poultry  are  kept,  how  long  a  period 
of  time  after  separation  is  necessary  to  elapse  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  mixture.  Must  tliey  be 
separated  one  month,  two  months,  or  three 
months  ?  Does  the  same  rule  hold  with  poultry 
as  with  other  stock,  that  tlie  first  connection  of 
a  male  bird  wiili  a  young  hen  affects  all  tlie 
future  progeny  ?  1  ask  this  question,  because  I 
liave  known  of  queer  f-athers  in  some  improved 
breeds  showing  themselves  sometimes,  from 
eggs  laid  by  imjiorted  birds,  wliich  appeared 
jierfectly  puie  themselves  and  well  marked.— 
These  cannot  be  explained  excepting  tliat  the 
influeiR-es  from  connection  with  a  male  bird 
lasts  longer  than  is  usually  supposed. 

I  have  a  case  in  iK)int  on  my  own  place  this 
season.  Breeding  ducks  for  my  own  Uble  and 
not  for  sale,  1  have  nevertlieless  enjoyed  having 
the  pure  Uouen8,on  account  of  their  6ca((^y,«tze, 
and  quality  of  fie»h  ;  I  have  had  them  for  seve- 
ral yc-ii-s,  clianging  the  drake  every  year,  and 
giving  sometimes  $10  for  one,  U)  secure  pure 
stock  and  a  superior  bird.  I  liave  kept  no  other 
thicks  on  my  place. 

Having  a  neighbor  who  makes  a  business  of 
selling  pure  jKiultry,  I  last  season  made  a  trade 
with  him,  lie  taking  my  young  8t<Hk  of  Rouens 
and  bringing  mc  in  excliange  a  lot  of  country 
white  ducks,  and  paying  me  what  I  considered 
the  difference  in  markH  ralue  for  the  Uble. 

Tlie  white  ducks  were  all  off  before  last  Christ- 
man,  leaving  tlie  Rouens  only  on  the  place.  To 
my  great  surprise,  llie  present  spring,  among  tlie 
young  ducks  liatclied  out,  are  aeveral  white  ones. 

I'kiase  explain  tliU,  and  hoio  long  before 
Christmas  tliey  should  liave  been  separate*!,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  contaminating  my 
Ruuens.  p 


Kntamalagij, 

To  Exterminate  the  Cabbage  ITy] 

From  a  paper  read  recently  Jjefore  tlie  Xew 
York  Farmers'  Club,  by  S.  Edwards  Todd, 
well  known  as  a  practical  farmer  and  liorticul- 


turist,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  authors 
on  such  subjects,  we  extract  the  following: 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  many  persons 
without  doubt,  to  read  a  minute  description  of 
the  parent  insects— tlie  butterflies— the  larvre,  or 
worms  which  do  the  damage.    But  we  will 
dwell  briefly  on  only  the  best  mode  of  exter- 
mination.     The  butterflies    emerge  from  the 
crysalis  or  the  pupa  state,  flit  about  the  farm  at 
libitum,  suiisisting  on  pure  honey  which  tliey 
gather  by  means  of  their  long  proboscis  from 
the  deep  flower  cujis  of  red  clover,  tube  roses 
and  other  plants,  where  the  mellifluous  nectar  is 
so  deep  in  the  corolla  that  it  cannoi,  be  reached 
by  other  insects.    As  soon  as  the  cabbages  have 
attained  any  considei-able  size  these  haimless 
little  butterflies  deposit  an  untold  number  of 
^gs  on  the  under  side  of  the  cabbage  leaves, 
every  one  of  which  will  produce  a  larva,  or 
worm  whidi  begins  at  once  to  feed  on  the  cab- 
bage leaves,  or  to  eat  a  passage  into  the  liead.— 
As  soon  as  the  larvuj  have  become  fully  matured, 
tliey  disappear    from  the    cabbage,  and    take 
refuge  beneath  pieces  of  bark  on  fence  posts  or 
rails,  or  beneath  the  coping  of  the  fence,  or 
any  other  place,  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  the  storm,  and  there  they  attach  them- 
«elves  to  the  dry  fence,  and  are  soon  transf  rmed 
into  the  pupa  state,  or  Into  chrysalids,  w  hich  re- 
main unchanged  until  waiiu  weallier  tiie  next 
spring,  when  a  butterfly  escapes  from  the  indu- 
rated case,  and  is  soon  ready  to  deposit  eggs  on 
the  cabbage  for  another  crop  of  larvaj,  or  woiius. 
The  butterflies  of  some  species  fly  only  in  the 
night,  while  otiiers  fly  in  the  daytime.    It  is  im- 
practicable to  hunt  the  eggs  and  crush  them,  or 
to  destroy  the  worms,  as  they  are  so  numerous. 
But,  by  placing  a  great  many  boards  in  various 
parts  of  the  held  resting  on  one  edge  and  in- 
clining against  stones  or  little  stakes,  when  the 
larvttJ  aie  ready  to  enter  tl»e  pupa  state,  instinct 
seems  to  direct  tliem  to  such  places  oi  refuge.— 
The  chrysalids  can  then  be  destroyed  at  any 
time  during  autumn.    Every  chrysalid  is  good 
for  a  butterfly ;  and  every  butterfly  will  deposit 
an  unknown  uuml>er  of  eggs.     Yet,  in  order  to 
effect  complete  extermination,  numerous  boUles 
not  corked,  half  tilled  with  very  sweet  water, 
should  be  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
which  willattiact  tlie  butterflies;  and  in  their 
eflbrts  to  get  a  sip  of  tlie  sweet  liquid,  they  will 
fall  into  the  bottles  and  be  drowned.    If  the 
butterflies  ai-e  trapjied,  of  c-ourse,  no  eggs  can  be 
laid  for  producing  the  cabbage  larvse  or  worms. 
"  I  have  tested  the  efficacy  of  this  Insect  trap, 
and  liave  found  it  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
trapping  the    butterflies,  moths,    millers    and 
beetles  of  every  species  of  insects   that  infest 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers— 
Tlie  worms  on  grapevines,  the  worms  on  tobac- 
co, on  tomatoes,  and  on  Irish  potatoes  all  spring 
from  eggs  deposited  by  butterflies  which  can 
readily  be  trapped  in  open  bottles  half  filled  with 
very  sweet  water.     We  trapped  last  season, 
scores  of  many  species  of  depredators,  in  our 
city  k)ts  in  Brooklyn.    Several  g.Mitlemen  who 
reside  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  river,  have 
trapped  more  than  a  busliel  each,  consisting  of 
almost  an    endless  variety    of  moth  millers, 
beetle*,  bugs  and  flies. 

"  Every  fruit  tree,  every  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous tree,  every  berry  bush  and  fruit  bearing 
vine,  and  every  vegetalile  cultivated  in  the  garden 
is  attacked  by  a  sjieciesof  noxious  insect*  which 
flourish  only  where  tlieir  appropriate  species  of 
trees,  or  fruit  are  cultivated ;  and  strange  to  say, 
every  one  of  these  fijca  spring  from  parent  insects 
in  the  form  of  buttei-flies,  moth  millers,  lieetles 
or  bugs,  every  species  of  which  will  hazard  life 
for  tlie  sake  of  getting  a  taste  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  Like  our  eligible  young  ladies  who 
are  warned  of  tlie  troubles  incident  to  connubial 
life,  tliey  want  to  taste  and  try  for  themselves. 

"Tlie  little  apple  worm,  or  cmlling  worm 
moth,  known  by  Uie  scientific  appiieliation,  car- 


pociipaa  pomonella,  a  name  four  times  as  long  as 
the  parent  insect,  which  flits  from  apple  to  apple 
and  deposits  a  minute  egg  in  the  blossom  end  of 
the  fruit,  from  which  a  little  white  worm  or  larva 
is  hatched  that  soon  bores  to  tlie  core  of  the  apple, 
may  be  trapped  in  bottles  and  the  fruit  save<l.— 
Dr.  Trimble's 'hay-band  protector' and  old 
clotlis  secured  to  the  bodies  of  the  trees  provide 
for  the  capture  of  the  foe,  after  it  has  ruined  the 
crop  and  has  gone  to  peaceful  rest,  which  is  about 
like  hunting  for  the  graves  of  hostile  Indians 
afler  they  have  butcliered  our  wives  and  children, 
and  applying  a  dose  of  brimstone  to  their  iieace- 
fiU  ashes  to  prevent  a  resurection. 

"  The  bottle  is  a  reliable  trap  for  the  parent 
insect  known  as  the  lackey  moth,  the  moth  of  the 
American  tent  caterpillar  ( Clistocainpa  Ameri- 
cana)  which  often  defoliates  large   orchards, 
completely  destroying  the  crop  of  fruit  and  in- 
juring the  growing  trees  in  a  serious  manner.— 
The  forest-tent  caterpillar  ( Clisiocampa  sy/ra- 
tica),  the  destructive  « hand-maid  moth,'  ( I>a<a- 
na  miniatra)  the  dreaded  scourge  that  springs 
from  tlie  array  worm  moth  (Noctua  unipuncta), 
the  red-huraped  prominent  caterpillar  (Noto- 
donta  oncinna)  which  often  makes  such  havoc 
among  our  rose  bushes ;  the  hog  caterpillar  of 
the  grape  vine  (Chcerocampa  pnmpinafrix), 
and  the  other  species  of  depredators  in   vine- 
yards ;  tlie  apple  tree  borers,  the  Sapeida  bivil- 
tata  and  the  ChryHohofhria  btiprestis ;  the  fe- 
male miller  of  tlie  destructive  canker  worn 
{Anlaopteryx  vemata),  and  all  the  scores  of 
species  belonging  to  the  D/pfera,  ncmenoptera, 
Lepidoptera,  Neuropetra,  llemiptera,  Orlhop- 
tera  and  Coleoptera,  which  latter  includes  the 
plum-curculio  (Rynchenua  nenuphar),  and  the 
apple  curculio  (Anthonomua  quadriyibbua),  all 
have  such  a  taste  for  the  bottle,  that  the  parent 
insect  of  every  species  may  be  trapped  and  the 
trees  and  crops  saved  at  one  quarter  of  the  ex- 
pense requisite  to  destroy  the  same  foes  if  the 
combat  does  not  begin  until  the  worms  or  the 
larv(B  have  appeared.    If  tlie  parent  Insect  is 
trapped,  no  borers  or  worms  will  be  produced  to 
destroy  the  crop. 

"  While  the  Iwttle  tells  sad  tales  of  woe  and 
soiTow  around  many  firesides  where  conjugal 
fidelity,  filial  affection  and  domestic  happiness 
once  swelled  the  bosoms  of  mourning  widows 
and  foriom  orphans,  the  bottle  promises  to  tlie 
industrious  tiller  of  the  s^iil,  a  triumphant  victory 
over  aU  the  insect  enemies  of  the  field,  and  salva- 
tion to  his  crops. 


THE   PRACTICAL   PARMER. 


Jsiiiscellaaeaus. 
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POLISHING  SHIRTS. 


The  Scientific  American  says :  Put  a  little 
common  wax  in  your  starch,  say  two  ounces  to 
the  pound ;  t<.en  if  you  use  any  thin  patent 
starch,  be  sure  you  use  it  warm,  otherwise  the 
wax  will  get  cold  and  gritty,  and  spot  your  linen, 
giving  It  the  appearance  of  being  stained  with 
grease.  It  is  different  with  collar  starch— it  can 
be  used  quite  cold ;  however,  of  that  anon.— 
Now,  tljcn,  aliout  polishing  shirts;  starch  the 
fronts  and  wilstbands  as  stiff  as  you  can.  Al- 
ways Starch  twice,  that  is,  starch  and  dry,  then 
starch  again.  Iron  your  shirt  in  the  usual  way, 
making  the  linen  nice  and  firm,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  a  good  finish;  don't  lift  the 
plaits ;  your  shirt  is  now  ready  for  polishing,  but 
you  ought  to  have  a  board  the  same  size  as  a  com- 
mon shirt  board,  made  of  hard  wood,  and  coveretl 
with  only  one  ply  of  plain  cotton  cloth.  Put 
this  board  into  the  breast  of  your  shirt,  then 
take  a  pcilishing  iron,  which  is  flat  and  beveled 
a  little  at  one  end— polish  gently  with  the  beveled 
part,  taking  care  not  to  drive  the  linen  up  into 
wave-like  blisters ;  of  course  this  requires  a  little 
practice,  but  if  you  are  careful  and  persevere,  in 
a  short  time  you  will  ho  able  to  give  that  enamel- 
Uke  finish  which  seems  to  be  so  much  wanted. 


OUT   OF   THE    OLD    HOUSE,  ^sANCY. 

A  FARM   BALLAD. 

BY  WILL.    X.  OABLTOW. 

Out  Of  the  old  house,  Nancy— moved  up  Into  the 

new ; 
All  the  hurry  and  worry  arejust  as  good  as  through ; 
Only  A  boundcn  duty  remains  for  you  and  I, 
And  that's  to  stand  on  the  door-vtep,  here,  and  bid 

the  old  house  good-bye. 

What  a  shell  we>e  lived  In,  these  nineteen  or 

twenty  years  I 
Wonder  it  hadn't  smashed  in  and  tumbled  about 

our  ears ; 
Wonder  it  stuck  together  and  answered  till  to-day, 
But  every  Individual  log  was  put  up  here  to  stay. 

Things  looked  rather  new,  though,  when  this  old 

house  wa«  built, 
And  things  that  blossoracd  you,  would'rc  made 

some  women  wilt; 
And  every  other  day,  then,  as  sure  as  day  would 

break, 

My  neighbor  Ague  com*  this  way,  Invltin'  me  to 
"shako." 

And  you  for  want  of  neighbors,  was  sometimes 

blue  and  sad, 
For  wolves  and  bears  and  wildcats  was  the  nearest 

ones  you  ha<i ; 
But  lookin'  ahead  to  the  clearln',  we  worked  with 

all  our  might. 
Until  we  was  fairly  out  of  the  woods,  and  things 

was  goin'  right. 

Look  up  there  at  our  new  house!— ain't  It  a  thing 

to  see? 
Tall  and  big  and  handsome,  and  new  as  new  can  be ; 
All  In  apple-pie  order,  especially  the  shelves, 
And  never  a  debt  to  say  but  what  we  own  It  all 

ourselves. 

Look  at  our  old  log  house— how  little  It  now  ap- 
pears I 

But  its  never  gone  back  on  us,  for  nineteen  or 
twenty  yeara; 

An'  I  won't  go  back  on  it  now,  or  go  to  pokin*  fun 

There's  such  a  thing  as  praisin'  a  thing  for  the 
good  that  it  has  done. 


How  they  groaned!   'twas  a  wonder  how  we  found 

room  for  'em  all ; 
But  though    the    house   was  crowded,    It    empty 

seemed  that  day 
When  Jennie   lay  by  the    flre-place,  there,  and 

moaned  her  life  away. 

And  right  In  there,  the  preacher,  with  Bible  and 

hymn-book,  stood, 
"  'Twlxt  the  dead  and  the  living,"  and  "  hoped 

'twould  do  us  good." 
And  the  little  whitewood  coffin  on  the  table  there 

was  set, 

And  now  as  I  rub  my  eyes  It  seems  as  If  I  could  see 
It  yet. 

Then,  that  fit  of  sickness  It  brought  on  you,  you 

know ; 
Just  by  a  thread  you  hung,  and  e'en  a'  most  let  go ; 
And  hero  Is  the  spot  I  tumbled,  an'  give  the  Lord 

His  due, 
When  the  doctor  said  the  fever'd  turned,  an'  he 

could  fetch  you  through. 

Yes,  a  deal  has  happened  to  make  this  old  house 

dear : 
Chrlsteniii's,  funerals,  weddin's— what  haven't  we 

had  here  ? 
Not  a  log  In  this  bulldln'  but  Its  memories  has  got. 
And  not  a  nail  In  this  old  floor  but  touches  a 

tender  spot. 
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Out  of  the  old  house,  Nancy— moved  up  into  the 

new ; 
All  the  hurry  and  worry  is  just  as  good  as  through  ; 
But  I  tell   you  a  thing  right  here,  that  I  ain't 

ashamed  to  say ; 
There's  precious  things  in  this  old  house,  we  never 

can  take  away. 


taken  in  removing  the  putty.    This  hardness 
becomes  a  serious  inconvenience  when  a  large 
pane,  say  of  valuable  plate-glass,  has  to  be  re- 
moved for  the  purpose  of  repairs  in  the  wood- 
work, or  for  some  otlier  cause.    Here  the  use 
of  chisel  and  hammer  on  the  putty  surrounding 
tlie  glass  may  cause  serious  damage  al<mg  the 
edges,  or  even  total  fracture.     An  agent,  to 
soften  the  putty  in  such  cases,  so  that  it  may  be 
removed  with  ease,  is,  therefore,  of  some  value. 
This  may  be  effected  with  a  paste  of  caustic 
potassa,  easily  prepared  by  mixing  the  caustic 
alkali,  or  even  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  with 
equal  parts  of  freshly-burnt  quick-lime,  which 
has  previously  been  sprinkled  witli  water,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  fall  into  powder.    Tliis  mixture  is 
then  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  and  this  is 
spread  on  the  putty  to  lie  softened.     Where  one 
apjilication  is  not  sullicient,  it  is  rejieated.    In 
order  to  prevent   the   paste  from   drying    too 
quickly,  it  is  well  to  mix  with  less  water,  adding 
some  soft-soap  instead— .V(//in/.  and  liullder. 


RELIGIOUS  SELECTIONS. 

[collated  bv  m.ic.  W.J 


Probably  you  remember  how  rich  we  was  that 

night, 
When  we  was  fairly  settled,  an'  had  things  snug 

and  tight;  " 

We  feel  as  proud  u  you  please,  Nancy,  over  our 

house  that's  new. 
But  we  felt  as  proud  under  this  old  roof,  and  a 

good  deal  prouder  too. 

Never  a  handsomer  house  was  seen  beneath  the  sun, 
Kitchen  and  parlor  and  bed-room-we  had  'cm  all 
In  one; 

And  the  fat  old  wooden  clock  that  we  bought  when 

we  come  West, 
Was  tlckin'  away  in  the  corner,  there,  an'  doln'  iU 

level  best. 

Trees  was    all  around   us,    awhlsperln'  chcerlnir 
words,  * 

Ix,ud  was  the  squirrels    chatter,  and  sweet  the 

•ongsof  birds; 
And  home  grew  sweeter  and  brighter-our  courage 

began  to  mount— 
And  things  looked  hearty  and  happy,  then,  and 

work  appeared  to  count. 

And  here,  one  night  It  happened,  when  things  was 

goln'  bad, 
We  fellln  a  deep  old  quarrel-the  first  we  ever  had ; 
And  when  you  give  out  and  cried,  then  I  like  a 

fool  give  In, 

An' then  we  agreed  to  rub  all  out,  and  start  the 
thing  ag'in. 

Her.  It  was,  you  remember,  we  sat  when  the  day 

WM  done, 

And  you  was  a  makln'  clothing  that  watn't/cr  eitker 

one ; 

And  often  a  soft  word  of  love  I  was  soft  enough  to 

say, 

And  the  wolves  washowlin'  In  the  woods  not  twen- 
ty  rods  away. 

Thon  our  rtrst-born  baby -a  regular  little  Jot- 
Tl.on«h  I  fretted  a  little,  because  It  wasn't  a  boy ; 
^\a  nt  she  a  little  flirt,  though,  with  all  her  pouU 
and  smiles  ?  i~   •- 

Why.  rulers  come  to  see  that  show,  a  half  a  do.en 
miles. 

Indt?"*  ♦''7"'"«'-'»  "omely.  home-made  thing ; 
And  many  a  night  I  rocked  It,  provldln'  you  would 
sing; 

And  many  a  little  squatter  brought  up  with  us  to 
stay, 

And  ^  that  cradle,  for  many  a  year,  was  never 
put  away. 


Here  the  old  house  will  stand,  but  not  as  It  stood 

before ; 
Winds  will  whistle  through  It  and  rains  will  flood 

the  floor ; 

And  over  tlie  hearth  once  blazing,  the  snow  drifts 

ott  will  pile, 
And  the  old  thing  will  seem  to  be  a  mournlu'  all 

the  while. 

Fare  you  well,  old  house  I  you're  naught  that  can 
feel  or  see, 

But  you  seem  like  a  human  belng-a  dear  old 

friend  to  me ; 
And   we  never   will  have  a  better  home,  If  my 

opinion  stands, 
Until  we  commence  a  kecpln'  house  In  the  house 

not  made  with  hands. 

Toledo  Blade. 

BUT  HOMES. 

The  love  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon iiassions  of  humanity.  To  own  even  a 
thirty  f(x>t  lot  is  the  ambition  of  the  poorest,  and 
the  rich  are  never  satistied  except  they  can 
sleep  in  a  grand  mansion.  Excein  among  tlie 
class  of  young  sports,  whose  wUd  oats  require  a 
deal  of  sowing,  tliere  are  scarcely  any  of  our 
citizens  who  don't  gratify  their  desire  for  holding 
real  estate  by  buying  a  little  plot  with  a  cottage 
upon  it  as  soon  as  pos.sible,  and  then  and  tliere 
anchor,  settle  down,  and  spend  their  leisure 
momenta  in  beautifying  and  improving  it. 

Everybody  knows  there's  no  place  like  home, 
and  so  everybody  with  any  sense  tries  to  estab- 
lish a  home  as  soon  as  money  can  be  earned  to 
buy  it ;  and  we  count  among  tlie  actual  and  by 
no  means  slight  benefactors  of  tlie  race  tlie 
capitalists  who  sell  on  easy  terms  and  hold  the 
burden  of  homes  until  tlie  purchasera  can  pay 
for  them.    Tlie  savings  banks  are  also  doing  a 
great  deal  in  this  direction,  and  many  a  poor 
man  can  thank  them  not  only  for  the  privilege 
of  having  a   roof  above  his  head,  but  for  the 
happiness  which  cximes  from  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  a  home. 

A  iialion  of  happy  homes  is  sure  of  its  foun- 
dations, and  need  not  fear  that  domestic  broils 
will  break  it  asunder. 


^Blarnestic  Bqrartment. 

BEEF  SOrP. 

Get  what  is  calleil  a  juood  beef  soup  bone,  boil 
two  houre,  leaving  about  two  quarts  of  broth; 
break  two  eggs  into  some  flour,  and  knead  it 
very  stiff;  roll  out  in  three  sheets  to  a  thickness 
of  wrapping  pajier;  spread  them  on  a  table  to 
dry  for  half  an  hour ;  then  place  them  on  one 
another  and  roll  them  up  as  you  would  jelly  cake ; 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  very  fine  strii«  from  the 
end,  not  wider  than  the  thickness  of  a  case 
knife;  shake  them  up  to  sepjuate  them;  drop 
into  your  broth  slowly,  stirring  your  soup  all  the 
while.  Boil  ten  minutes  ;  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  celery,  or  a  little  parsely. 

FRICASKEE  OF  TEAI.. 

Cut  in  bits  lean  veal,  anti  parboil  in  salted 
water.  Urain  off  the  water,  dust  the  veal  with 
flour,  and  brown  in  butter;  add  sufficient  of 
the  broth  for  the  gravy  to  the  browned  butter, 
and  thicken  very  little  with  flour.  Toast  bread, 
lay  the  slices  on  the  platter,  lay  on  each  slice  a 
pirt  of  the  veid,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  the 
whole.    Serve  with  iiKished  potatoes. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  WfTlI  SWEET  HERBS. 

Chop  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  mushrooms, 
onions,  pepjier  and  salt,  with  a  spoonful  of  but- 
ter; dip  the  cutlets  in  this,  and  reduce  the 
sauce  to  make  it  ^ick  ;  do  them  over  with  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  set  them  in  the  oven  to 
bake;  then  add  a  glass  of  whiie  wine  to  the 
sauce,  skim  it  well,  and  wlien  the  cutlets  are 
done  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  send  tliem  to  the 
table  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 

CREAM  BISCUIT. 

Rub  one  pound  of  fi^h  butter  into  one 
pound  of  flour,  make  a  hole  in  tlie  centre,  into 
which  put  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar 
upon  which  tlie  rind  of  a  lemon  was  rubbed 
previously  to  pounding,  and  three  whole  eggs; 
mix  tlie  eggs  well  with  the  sugar,  and  tlieii  mix 
all  togetlier,  forming  a  flexible  paste;  cut  it  into 
round  pieces,  each  iie.irly  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
stamp  tliem  flat  w  itii  a  butter  stamp,  and  bake 
tliem  in  a  slack  oven. 


HOW  TO  SOFTEN  HARD    PXTTTT. 

It  is  well  known  that  common  putty,  with 
which  gliiss  window-panes  are  fixe«l  in  their 
frames,  is  made  of  powdered  chalk  and  linseed- 
oil.  When  old,  it  becomes  so  hard  that,  in  case 
its  removal  is  necessary,  a  chisel  and  hammer 
must  be  resorted  to.  In  fact,  it  becomes  like  a 
stone,  harder  than  tlie  wood  itself,  pieci«  of 
which  often  bi-eak  off  unless  paiUcular  care  is  ' 


HOMKMADE   YEAST. 

Put  one  pint  of  dry  hoiw  into  three  pints  of 
water  to  boil.    Peel  eight  potatoes  and  put  them 
on  in  a  separate  pan  to  boil.    When  the  pota- 
toes are  done,  the  hop  tea  will   be  the  right 
strength.    Strain  tlie  tea  from  the  hops  and  set 
it  to  cool.    Miish  the  potatoes  free  fiom  lumps, 
add  one  pint  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  (brown).    Pour 
the  tea  over  this  mixture,  stir  well  together,  add 
one  cup  of  yeast,  baker's  will  do,  though  1 
always  have  enough  of  my  old  yeast  to  set  new 
with.     Let  it  rise  in  a  large  oijen  vessel  in  a 
warm  place,  stir  occasionally,  and  wlien  it  b 
well  risen,  and  begins  to  fall  in  the  centre,  put 
in  a  close  jug  and  cork  tight. 


"ONLY  BELIEVE." 
Thus  sai<l  the  compassionate  Saviour  to  Jairus, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  at  the  moment  when 
the  poor  man's  faith  was  failing  him,  because 
there  came  from  his  house,  "  certain  who  said. 
Thy  daughter  is  dead;  why  tioul.lest  thou  the 
master  any  further  ?  "  Before  Jaiius  had  lime 
to  turn  away  in  despair,  even  "  as  soon  as  Jesns 
had  lK;ard  the  word  that  was  spokeii.  He  suitli 
unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not  afraid  ; 
only  iHjIieve."  What  tendernew  of  love  and 
sympathy  breathe  through  these  simple,  touch- 
ing words. 

And  so  he  speaks  to  thee,  now,  oh,  timid, 
faint-hearted  believei,  who  art  sometimes  well 
nigh  overborne  by  the  cares  and  trials  of  this 
life :  "  Only  believe  "  the  «•  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises  "  of  my  word  ;  »  only  be- 
lieve" that  "1  am  with  you  always,"  an  evei- 
present,  ever-loving,  ever-faithful  Saviour,  to  give 
you  strength  in  weakness,  comfort  in  sonow, 
light  in  darkness,  peace  In  conflict,  joy  in  dis- 
tress, triumph  in  death ;  only  trust  me,  and  I 
will  bring  you  safe  thiougli  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  changing  scene  below,  to  my  home  of 
eternal  rest  above. 

Without  this  grace,  "  it  is  Impossible  to  please' 
God.  Tlierefore,  until  you  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  all  that  you  may  do  toward  making 
yourself  better  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain.— 
Tlie  more  earnestly  one  endeavors  to  work  out 
his  own  righteousness,  before  submiUlng  liim- 
sclf  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  tlie  further 
he  is  drifting  away  from  tiie  true  anchorage 
ground  of  the  soul. 

Peihaps  you  say,  « I  want  to  believe,  but  I 
cannot  until  1  have  repented  of  my  sins."  In 
Jesus'  own  words,  I  reiily,  "  Only  believe,"  for 
you  cannot  truly  repent,  until  you  have  be- 
lieved ;  until,  by  faith,  you  have  seen  the  toveli- 
ness,  and  beauty  of  tliat  Saviour,  whose  bkxnl 
you  have  so  long  trampled  under  foot,  to  whose 

spirit  of  grace,  you  have  done  such  despite 

This  statement  may  suprise  you,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  of  ita  correctness.  Repentance  is  liken- 
ed to  the  tear  that  drops  from  the  eye  of  Faith.' 
This  definition,  though  poetical,  contains  the 
truth,  as  it  were,  "  in  a  nutshell."  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  under-estimate  the  necessity  of  re- 
lientance ;  but  I  would  have  you  draw  correct 
distinctions  between  these  twin  doctrines,  in 
order  that  every  hindrance  of  your  cominK 
directly  to  Christ  may  be  removed. 

"Faith,"  remarks  Boston,  an  old  English 
divine,  "  u  the  spring  and  source  of  repentance 
—so  that,  tliough  the  graces  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  given  togetlier,  and  at  once,  in 
resiiect  of  time,  yet,  in  tlie  onler  of  nature,  faith 
goes  before  repentance,  and  tlie  acting  of  faith 
before  tlie  exercise  of  repentance ;  and  lie  that 
would  repent,  must  firat  believe  in  Christ,  that 
he  may  repent." 

On  this  subject,  Calvin  in  his  "Institutes  "  re- 
marks, "  It  must  be  reckoned  a  settled  point, 
tliat  repentance   not  only  follows   upon   &ith 
but  springs  out  of  it,  as  fruit  from  tlie  trees."   * 
Tliere   is  anotlier  class  of  inquireis  nliose 
nature  it  is  Ui  doubt,  w  ho  lionestly  ask,  if  it  is 
not  necessary  for  tliem  to  understand   Imiw  a 
thing  can  be,  liefore  they  can  intelligenily  believe 
that  it  is.     One  of  this  class  raises  tlie  question 
of  Nicodemus,  "How   can  these  things  he?" 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  that  tlie  bkiod  of 
Christ — a  man  slain  in  the  far-ofl'land  of  Judea 
1800  years  agc>— can,  by  an  act  of  soul,  callwl 
faith,  wash  away  my  guilt,  rewncile  me  to  (;od 
—tliat  iiiHiiite  and  lioly  Jehovah,  avainst  wliom 
I  have  sinneil,  and  make  me  His  child  by  adop- 
tion, and  an  lieir  to  tlie  eternal  inheritance. 

No,  my  friend— of  course,  you  can  not  under- 
stand the  rationale  of  tlie  plan  of  salvation  • 
iieitlier  can  I,  nor  any  mortal  man ;  and  what  is 

more,  you  are  not  required  to  undei-stand  it 

Tlie  word  Is,  "  only  lielieve ;  "  receive  tlie  bias- 
ed truth  in  tlie  cordial  erabrace  of  your  soul 
that  Christ  dietl  fi.r  you,  and  be  content  to  re- 
main  in  ignorance  as  to  tlie  philosophy  of  re- 
demption until  you  reach  th.it  worid  where  w 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.— CAm^Vi 
Obaerver. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


IIoolc  Notices* 

A  \D    ACK  N  OW  r-KI)(iMK\TS. 

Aiiierl(;aii  Jllniiure»,  i»nd  Fariners  and 
PIniitera'  tiuide  — nomprlHing  a  dcHcriptiun 
of  tiM!  KIcnieiitA  and  CompitHUIon  of  IMaiiU  and 
Soiln,  tli(!  tlicory  and  practice  of  Coinimstlng,  tlic 
Viiliio  of  Stable  Manure  and  Wa«te  Products,  &c. 
AIho  Chi-mlcal  AnalyHcfl  of  the  Principal  Manu- 
facturi'd  FcrtillncrB,  their  AHniimcd  and  Heal 
Value,  and  a  full  Kxpom;  of  t)ie  Frauds  Practised 
uiKin  I'urchastTs.  Hy  .Iamkh  IJennkt  Ciivnow- 
KTii,  late  Superintendent  of  HAUdH  &  Son's 
Fertilizer  Manufact4)rieH,  Pbilad'a  &  Chicago, 
and  William  H.  liiii'cKNKB,  Ph.  1).,  Analytical 
and  Consulting  Chemist. 

Wo  give  above  the  full  title  of  a  new  work  jutt 
published  in  Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  which  is  hand- 
ed ns  Just  as  we  were  going  to  press.  It  gives  cbe- 
mlcal  analyses,  by  Uie  authors,  of  all  the  leading 
superphosphates  and  fertilizers  must  known  in  Plii- 
ladelphia  market,  with  their  real  values  end  selling 
prices,  by  which  it  would  appear  the  prottts  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  farmers  impoiH;d  on  in 
many  caacs.  The  authors  talk  plain  English ,  and  if 
their  analyses  are  correct,  the  statements  are  ra- 
ther startling.  They  quote  one  article,  total  value 
to  farmer,  SI8.87,  sold  at  $45;  another  leading  su- 
perphosphate, total  value  to  farmer,  S10.80,  sold  at 
$90;  another,  total  value  to  farmer,  919.35,  sold  at 
IHO;  another,  total  value  to  farmer,  <17.K0,  sold  at 
S52 ;  and  so  on  through  the  list.  One  article  quoted 
as  total  value  to  farmer,  IfA.UG,  and  sold  at$47,  they 
call  a  "  cheat  and  a  swindle."  The  comments  ol 
the  authors  of  Uiis  book  are  not  couched  in  the 
mildest  language,  and  wo  presume  manufacturers 
will  feel  bound  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state- 
ments. The  want  of  a  suitable  law  regulating  the 
■ale  of  fertilizers,  has  been  repeatedly  asked  lor  by 
farmers'  clubs  and  societies,  but  thus  far  without 
effect  In  this  State.    The  price  of  the  book  is  SIJSO. 

From  .r.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.— 

Oood  WordM  for  the  Yoanir.— "  The  Child  u 

FcUhur  of  ihf  J/an."— Kdited  by  Ueokob  McDos- 

ald;  illu8trat4;d  byAuruua  IIi'ohkm,  and  others. 

Uood  Words.    Edited  by  Nukmar  McLkod;  and 

Hunday  Slayaslne.    Edited  by  Dr.  Octiibib. 

All  of  the  above  monthly  periodicals,  well  illus- 
trated, are  from  the  prolific  press  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cuTT  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Plilladelphia,  Sth  No.  (.Uay)  a7th. 

KE.MAKK.S.— In  trade  circles  there  have  been 
no  great  fluctuation  in  prices.  Breadstutfs  are  less 
active  at  the  close  of  the  week,  with  a  very  limited 
inquiry  for  Flour,  Wheat  and  Corn  for  exiHirtation. 
Cotton  is  higher.  Provisions  are  dull.  In  Tallow, 
Tobaceo  and  Wool  no  change. 

BRKADMTL'rini-FLOUK,  Mkal  awdOrais- 
To-day  there  was  a  mo(lerate  in(|ulry  with  sales  of 
250  bbls  Extra  at  »C.7fle6;  300bbl(«  WlMonsin  Extra 
Family  at  «C.37 )< ee.TS ;  200  bbls  Minnesota  do  do 
at  f7.12)<  ;  100  bbls  Penna,  do  do  at  HCW  ;  500  bbls 
Ohio  do  do  at  S7 .25*7 .50;  200  bbls  do  do  fancy  at 
g7.75;  100  bbls  Indiana  do  do  at  «7..'iO;  and  500  bbls 
Market  Street  Mills  on  private  terms.  Receipts 
for  thA  week  15,23»  bbls. 

WHEAT-The  receipts  of  Wlieat  have  been 
■mall,  and  the  market  being  nearly  bare  of  prime, 

prices  for  this  description  have  advanced  2«iic 

To-day  the  market  closed  firm,  with  sales  of  4,200 
bush.  Indiana  Ked  at  #t.«4«M.«7;  400  bush.  Ohio  do. 
poor,  at  t>.«0;  400  bush.  Penna.  do  at  Jil-.-W;  600 
bnsh.  Delaware  do  at  91.57;  400  bush.  Indiana  Am- 
ber at  »1.70  ;  and  5,000  bush.  No.  2  .Spring,  for  ship- 
ment, on  private  terms.  Receipts  for  the  week  30  - 
000  bush.  ' 

■▼B— There  is  not  much  offering.  Small  sales 
of  Penna.  and  Western  at  «i|.10ol.l2  and  Southern 
at  81.    Receipts  for  the  week  SO  bush. 

C'ORSI— There  has  been  quite  an  active  move- 
ment for  shipment,  but  the  h>cai  trad.'  have  fwnigbt 
sparingly.  To-day  4<«  bush.  Penna.  Yellow  sold  at 
76c.;  8,000  bush.  Western  mixed  at  74e7.'ic,  and 
22,000  bush,  do  do  on  secret  terms.  Recelpu  for 
the  week  87,<JllO  bush. 

OATS— Have  been  in  fair  demand  at  an  advance 
of  1  cent.  To-day  ;J,000  bush.  West<Tn  White  sold 
at  «8if70c.     Receipts  for  the  wci  k  were.T.'.wm  bush. 

FKED— Remains  as  last  quoted.  .Sales  of  BRAN 
at  •29*31  ;  SHIPSTCFFS  929;  and  MIDDLINGS 
at  i31«:^.^.    Receipts  for  the  week  408  tons. 

Hay  and  Ntraw— Sales  of  prime  Timothy  Hay 
at  tl.aoalJ)  V  11)0  lbs;  mixed  do  at  «l.no«M.iO; 
and  Straw  at  1.4')«1..V).  Baled  shipping  Hay  U 
held  at  91. 10  anil  Straw  at  91.2.')  4K  loo  lbs. 

BBOV.U  COBX -There  is  some  little  move- 
ment In  Oreen  at  ««7c,  and  Red  at  4«C,*^e. 

UOPtl-Of  prime  quality  are  wanted,  but  other 
descriptions  are  neglected.  Sales  at  12«  15  f,,r 
prime   Wisconsin  and  New  York,  and  at  2*4  for 

earllngs. 


Bailky&O 

JEWELLERS, 
Chestnut  and  I2th8ts,, 

piiii.  ii»e:i.i>iiia.. 


A  LAROK  STOCK  OF  FIIVE  PLATED 

WAKE   AT  LOW   PKIf  KM. 

119'Strangera  are  Invited  to  visit  our  EsUbltsh. 
ment.  ^.§^ 


WOODS 

NEW  JOINTED -BAR  MOWER 

AND 

WOOn'N    hCLFBAKE    BEAPEB    AXD 
MOWEB,  Combined. 


«#J'"T  ,***<■''''•<•«  »'«ve  siii>erlorlty  over  anv  now 

i";vr„Ve'urur'.",;,,'!sf  "■■'■  "^  »•"•"  »f 

We  offer  them  at  low  prices. 

i..^^'**7  ''Tr'*^''  **^  extra*  kept  eonsUntly  on 
hand.    Send  lor  descriptive  pamphlet.  ""J"" 

W.M.   I..   BOYEB  U    BBO., 

Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers. 

2101  <Jermantown  Ave,  l*hilad*a.  Pa. 

Reap,.rsand  .Mowers,  and  all  kin-h^of  Implements 
repaired  promptly.  "I'lemenis 


CAT'I'IjE— Beeves  are  dull  and  lower.    Sales  of 

fair  to  choice  at  0a8J^e,  and  common  at  AaB^c 

Sheep  arc  dull  at  5e6c  for  clipped,  and  7  for  wooled. 
Hogs  are  lower,  and  closed  at  7«7Vc  for  corn-fed. 
POTATOES— Are  steady.  Sales  of  White  Ne- 
shannocks  and  Mercers  at  91.10Al.25  W  bush.; 
Monitors  at  9lal.l5e;  Peach  Blows  at  91.25;  Prince 
AlberUat  9l.15o91.20;  Jackson  Whites  at  91.20« 
1.26;  Western  Peach  Blows  at  91.I8«I.25;  New 
York  State  Prince  Alberts  at  91-20;  Shipping  lots 
94  W  bbl. ;  New  Early  Rose  at  96  W  bbl. ;  New 
Early  Ooodrieh  at  93«4  ^  bbl ;  New  Early  White 
Sprouts  at92«r;j.50  V  bbl ;  New  York  SUte  Buck- 
eyes at  r3.50«4..W  ^  barrel. 

LABD— Attracts  but  little  attention.  Sales  at 
lO^^ellji^c.  for  steam  and  kettle-rendered,  and 
500  palls  '  Napheys'  at  13  cents. 

CHEESE— Continues  very  dull,  and  is  lower. 
Sales  of  Factory  at  7«M»cfor  old,  and  10el4  for  new; 
old  Dairy  at  Ke9c,  and  new  at  10«rl4  cents. 

BUT'l'EB— The  market  Is  almost  at  a  complete 
stand,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  reliable  quata- 
tions.    Receipts  of  the  week  2,506  pkgs. 
ONIONS— Are  not  wanted. 
SEEDS— CLOVERSEEI)  comes  in  slowly,  and 
the  stock  is  now  concentrated  In  few  hands.    Small 
sales  at  8a8){c. 
TIMOTHY— is  quiet. 

FLAXSEED— If  here,  would  command  92.30  ^ 
bush — an  advance. 

IIE9IP— Commands  full  figures.  Sales  of  un- 
dressed at  8«8)ic,  and  dressed  at  13>ic. 

COT'IOW— There  has  been  abetter  feeling,  with 
more  inquiry  from  the  manufacturers,  speculators 
and  exporters,  and  we  advanced  onr  figures  1  cent 
^  Jb.  Sales  of  2,920  bales,  at  15^  up  to  17c  for 
middling  Upland,  and  16 Vc  up  to  17i^el7)<  for  New 
<> -leans,  closing  at  our  highest  figures.  Receipts 
for  the  week  1,980  bales. 
IjI  9IE-May  be  quoted  40c  ^  bush,  and  92  ^  bbl. 
OVANO— Is  unch.anged.  Sales  of  Peruvian  at 
980;  (luanape  at  975;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  at  950,  (wholesale  at  944),  and 

Orchllla  Guano  at  930,  and  Fish  do.  at  9280935  ^ 
ton. 

P1.ANTEB— Is  Dull  and  nominal  at  94  ^  ton 

for  soft  White,  and  93.60  for  Blue. 


[G^Tlie  following  is  the  first  of  four  local 
exhihilioris  to  be  li«l(l  tliis  season,  onleietl  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  "  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club": 

HERD-BOOK  JERSETS. 


An  exhibition  for  competition  of  Ilerd-Book 
Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  young  bulls,  for  Penn- 
sjlvania  and  New  Jersey,  will  be  l»eld  at  Ileik- 
ness'  Bazaar,  Phlla.,  commencing  Monday,  June 
5tli,  and  ending  Thursday,  June  8th.  This  will 
be  a  large  exhibition,  many  of  them  choice  ani- 
mals. Parties  intending  to  exhibit  will  report 
to  CiiAS.  L.  SIIAKPLE88,  for  the  Committee. 

AGRICULTUKAL   &  IIOKTICULTUKAL 

BOOKS, 

Can  be  supplied  at  our  new  Office,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  be  mailed  at  the 
following  Publishers'  regular  i)rice8. 

Our  list  embraces  everything  desirable,  or  In  any 
wise  appertaining  to  the  Farm  and  Garden,— such 
as  (Jrape  Culture,  Fruit  Culture,  Flowers,  Trees; 
Rural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening;  Vete- 
rinary Pr.aetiee,  &c. ;  all  by  our  most  reliable  Au- 
thors. New  Works  supplied  as  soon  as  publi.shed. 
Foreign  Works  and  Periodicals  supplied  to  order. 

■^  Any  of  the  volumes  named  in  the  following 
Ist  (others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,}  will 
bo  sent  by  mall,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
annexed. 

Apple  Culturlst,  (S.  E.  Todd) 1  eo 

Architecture,Modern  American,  by  Cummlngs 

and  Miller lo  OO 

ArcUlUcture,  I'linciples  and  Practice  ol,  by 

Lorine  and  Jenney 12  00 

Arch'l  Review  and  Am.  Builders'  Journal,  by 

S.  Sloan,  in  Nos.,  each 5() 

Artof  Saw  Filing  (Holly) 75 

A   en's  American  Cattle 92  50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  ArehlUtcturc 1  «» 

Allen's  (R.L.)  American  Farm  Book 1  60 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 1  oo 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers  and  Plant- 
ers' Guide 1  ao 

American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide,  by  Rob't 

MeClure,  M.D.,  V.  S j  (50 

American  Bird  Fancier '.'.      30 

American  Wheat  Culturlst 2  50 

American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868 75 

American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1868 75 

American  Pomology  (Warder),  290  Illustrat'ns  3  00 

American  Rose  CiilturiHt 30 

American  Weeds  and  I'seful  Plants 1  75 

Bailey's  Our  own  Birds  of  the  U.  8 1  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America *'..  5  00 

Blanks  for  Practical  Book- Keeping  for  Farm,    t  20 

Book  of  Evergreens,  by  J.  Hoopes 3  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .'.'  0  uo 

Barry's  Fruit  (Hirden 1  75 

Bement's  PoulU-rer's  Companion 2  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 3,) 

Boii.Hsingalfs  Rural  Economy 1  eo 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses jo 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers j  75 

Bridgeman's  American  Kit<hen  Gardener....   1  oO 
Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant, Fruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Florist's  Guide,  in 
one  vol 2  00 


25 
1  SO 

1  OU 

2  SO 
2  00 

1  25 

2  SO 
1  60 

76 
76 

76 
76 
76 
76 
1  60 


uiic    .ui .^    ui, 

Farm  Record  and  AccounUnt  (Perkins).. 91  &  2  00 

Boramer's  Method  of  Making  Manure 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis"! 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 

Crack  Shot  (Barber) 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Lyman '.'.".. 

Canary  Birds \\\\ 

Carp<-nt4>rs  and  Joiners'  Hand  Book  (Hoiiy)!! 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourguignon,  Hj6», [\ 

Chorlton's  <irap<^  Growers^  Guide 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener "* 

Cole's  rs.  W.)  American  Fruit  Itook .'.'.' 

Cole's  Veterinarian 

Cotton  Plant«-rs'  Manual  (Turner) !..'!!" 

Country  Ihimes  and  How  to  Make  Monev.  liv 

S.K.Todd 130 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Cojieland.  ....'.*.'.'.'.'!!"  fl  00 

Cummlngs  and  Miller's  Architecture 10  oo 

Dtaeaites  of  the  American  Horse,  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  by  McClure 2  00 

Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide.  2  «»0 
Du  Breull's  VInevard  Culture  (Warder).  "  2  00 
Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and   IManti' 

under  Domestication,  2  vols g  00 

Dadil's  Modern  Horm'-Doetor j  go 

pajl.lM  f  George  H.)  American  CattieUoctor'.'.  1  50 

Dana  s  Muck  Manual ]  25 

Cotton  «"ulture  (Lyman's) '.'.'.'..'.  1  60 

3  00 

l>owning'H  Fruits  and  Fruit  Treei  of  Amerie«  3  00 

Downing  s  Rural  Kssavs g  g^i 

Draining  for  Profit  anil  Health,  byWarl'ni'"   1  SO 

Eastwood  on  <;ranb«'rrv 7. 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  diiideV '.'..' "  1  bo 

Entomologist ^  26 

Farmers'  and  PlanU>rs'  Encyclopedia "bv  Em- 
erson    '  n 

Farm  Talk  (Brackett)!".".*! 

Farming  for  Boys 

Fishing  In  American  Waters  (Scott)". 

Flagg's  European  Vinevards  

Frank  Forester's  Field  iSiwrts,  8vo,' 2'voli"" 
Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  FlMh'g.  lOOentrav 
Frank  F *     •    --  .  .      _    -^ 

F 

Farm 

Flax  ("ulture 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  I'earCulture 

Fignler's  VegeUble  World 


Cotton  Culture  (Lyman's) 

Dog  and  Gun  (H(k»imt's),  paF>er  30c. ;  bound!' 

Downitig's  Cottage  Residences 

Downlng's  LandBcajM*  Gard<-ning,  new  edition 


,        r  U  '  '""  """  "^'sn  g,  ns)enL»rav. 

'rank  Forester's  Manual  for  Younif  Siwrtum' 

""niton's    'each  Culture 

^arm  Implem's  ami  Machinery,' J."  J.' Thoinai 


00 

00 

60 

0 

no 

60 

no 

3  00 

1  00 

Thomas  1  SO 

60 

1  ^^ 

6  00 


Fish  Culture,  by  Thaddeus  Norrls 1  75 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming 2  50 

French's  Farm  Drainage \  54) 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Graiie  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturlst 20 

Qeyelln's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gun,  Rod,  and  .Saddle 2  00 

Gardening  Itor  the  South,  by  W.  N.  White 2  OO 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  60 

Grant's  Beet  Root  Sugar  and  Beet  Cultivation  1  25 

(iray's  How  Plants  Grow \  26 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 2  2.5 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harney's  Barns,  Outbuildings  and  rences 10  00 

The  Grape  Vine,  by  Prof.  Frederick  Mohn 1  (lo 

Ilaraztliy's  Grai»e  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  5  00 

Hatfiekl  s  American  House  Carpenter 3  M) 

Harris  on  the  Pig 1  00 

Hale's  (Mrs.i  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

Hnnter  .and  Trapper,  by  an  old  Hunter 1  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  Plain  4  00 
„  "  "  "  "  Colored  6  (Kt 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  7.5 

High  Farming  Without  Manure 35 

Hop  Culture 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One. .  1  75 

Kusmann's  Grapes  and  Wine 1  50 

Jaques' Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  Farmer.^'  Encyclopedia,  by  Emersoii 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed 2  00 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy.........   1  25 

Jennings  on  Cattle 1  7/5 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry 1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases 1  76 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry i  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  80 
Johnson's  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures...  1  20 

Kemp's  LandscaiHi  Gardening 2  00 

Langstroth  <m  the  Honey  Bee 2  05 

I..euehar'8  How  to  Build  Hut-Houses 1  50 

Lieblg's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry 60 

Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry 1  75 

Llnsley's  (D.  C.)  Morgan  Horses 1  55 

Loudon  (Downing's)  Ladies'  Flower  Garden..  2  00 

McMahan's  American  (Jardener 2  25 

Mechanics' Companion  (Nicholson) 3  oo 

Market  Assistant,  by  Thomas  F.  De  Voe 2  CO 

.M'Clure  on  Diseases  of  American  Horse,  Cat- 
tle, and  Sheep 2  00 

M&nual  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Emerson  and  0. 

I'-  Flint 1  fl<, 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  60 

.Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  W) 

Mayhew's  PractlcrlBook-Keeping  for  Farmers      90 
Meads  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 3  00 


75 
1  50 
1  75 


76 
2.5 
50 
75 
25 

t;o 

25 
2  00 


Miles  on  the  Horwj's  Foot 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry .*. 

.Morrell's  American  Shepherd 

My  farm  of  Edgewood.... 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 

New  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen.  . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  Paper  30c!';'iiotMid 
PoUto  Culture— (Prize  Essay)- paper   ... 
Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  bv  L.  Wright..!...  , 
Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parU 

each go 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture^ 70 

Park  man's  Book  of  looses 3  05 

Parb.r  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph !  1  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose i  ^ 

People's  Pract'l  Poultry  Book,  (W.  M.  Lewis)  1  M 
Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson....  1  20 

Percheron  Horse j  gi^ 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer .'.'!!!!!!!      «0 

Practical  Horieulture,  by  Peter  Heuderson...  1  60 

Qninby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  (new) 1  80 

Vulncy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  i? 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  folio,  In  colors, 

4.'i  plates 15  on 

Rand  s  Bulbs 300 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bouii'd'6Toiii!,'each  1  60 

1  75 
3  00 

1  00 

2  OU 
1  60 

1  00 
60 

3  00 

2  00 

3  no 
75 
75 
60 


Roosevelt's  Five  A'cr'e's'foo  mVicL 

Rural  St  miles 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  andGarde'ii!.**!!!!! 

Randall's  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd ' 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 

Richardson  on  the  Dog 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould.....'.'.'!!!."!!" 

Silloway's  Moilern  Carpentry 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture !!!! 

Saunder's  Domestic  Poultry,  paper  40c'.!!! 

Schenck's  (Sardener's  Text  Book 

Silver's  New  Poultry  Book 

Stonehenge on  the  Horse,  by  McClare  and  Har- 
vey  

Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them!!!!.'.'!!!.'!! 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 

Strtmg's  Gra|>e  Ciiltun 


Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book! 
Tiieker'H  Register  of  Rural  Affairs'. 


Watson's  American  Home  Garden 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 

Ten  Acres  Enough 

Treatise  on  the  Mule,  by  Harvey  Riley 
Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturlst,...!.!! 

Thomfison's  Food  for  Animals 

Tit-BitJ<.  or  Economical  Cookery 

Tobacco  Culture 

Todd's  Young  Farmer's  Manual,  Voi.'i"' 
"  "  **  "        Vol.  a" 

Trapper's  Guide '..!" 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages... .!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Warder's  American  Pomology ! 

War.ler's  Hedges  and  Evergreens !!! 

w  arlng's  Element."  of  Agrlcniture 
Waring'»|Karth  Clowts  and  Earth  Se'wsKe 
Warina's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.. 

W  ax  Flowers  (Artof  Making) 

WetDavs  at  Edgewood 7. 

Wlieat  Plant  (John  Kllppart's) !!'!"' 

Woodward's  National  Architect.... 

WfMxIward's  Cottages  and  Barn  Houses!!'....     ,  .-, 

w<Hnlward's  Suburban  and  (k>untry  Houses      I  M 

Woodward's  Connfry  Homes ;;   1  bo 

\>iK)dwarirsfJrar   "    " 
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SO 

,  1  00 

3  60 
9  00 

,       .10 

2  00 

1  60 

,   1  00 

1  sn 
.  3  no 
.  I  no 

t  25 

no 

2  ."50 

2  ."iO 
1  .51) 

3  no 
3  00 
1  80 
1  00 

50 

1  50 

2  no 
2  00 

1  ."50 

12  no 

1  ."iO 


.perfes 

WiMxIard's  Itural  Art,  for  1867 !! 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes !!" 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People," 
Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse    " 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 

Youatt  on  Sheep ! " 


'••••••••ss • 


1  50 

1  00 

2  no 
.1  no 

1  '"O 

1  SH) 

I  no 

1  00 


WE    CLAIM 
NOTHING 

FOR 

Eagle  Mower 

THAT  IT 

CANNOT  PER- 
FORM. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


ITS 
SrpERIOKlTY 

CAN 

'  BEST  BE  SHOWN 

IN 

THE  FIELD. 


T',?,^.*'^*"'*'  MOWEB  is  Manufaetiired  at  Hl'IJ^illlZEB  tl:  l.ARZI-'T  ruvM   Annir-TTr 
TUBAL  WORK.S,  I>«yle«t«w«.  P«.  This  Maciunc  pos.:^^"  the  l^Ho wf.^^p^in ts'o? ex"  UencL f 


1st,  Its  adaptability  to  uneven  surfaces. 

2d,  Manner  of  han<lling  Finger-Bar— in  raising 
sither  end  independent  of  the  other,  or  the  whole 
Bar— while  In  motion. 

3d,  Folding  Cutter-Bar  for  transportation,  and 
unfolding  for  work  without  the  driver  leaving  his 
■eat. 

4th,  Facilities  for  throwing  In  and  out  of  gear. 

5th,  Joint  in  Sickle-Head,  which  allows  the  Cut- 
ting-Bar to  work  free  and  easy,  at  any  angle,  up 
or  down,  without  breaking  the  .Sickle. 

6th,  Hinge-Wheel  in  main  Shoe,  to  turn  corners 


7th,  Size  Of  Driving- Wheel  and  length  of  Axle, 
ada|)tlng  it  to  crossing  furrows,  working  on  sidt-hiil 
and  striding  swath,  or  not  running  over  cut  grass 

8th,  Adjustable  Standurdto  raise  and  lower  isdnts 
of  Guards  and  changing  iiosltion  of  Frame,  to  over- 
come triction. 

9th,  Ease,  comfort  and  safety  of  driver. 

lOth,  Working  ettectuaily  with  team  at  slow  gait. 

nth.  Strength  and  durability. 

l'2th,  Manner  of  varying  height  of  stubble  from 
one  to  four  inches.  The  average  is  made  by  an  ad. 
Justable  Shoe  at  one  end  and  a  Hinge-Wheel  at  the 
other.    &c.,  &c 


without  breaking  the  turf.  ^_.    

W  Also,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In  Horse-powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Horse  Rakes  with  steel 
teeth.  Corn  Plows,  Cultivators,  Cutting-Boxes,  Corn  Sbellcrs,  Grain  Drills,  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys,  &e. 
Address  HULSHIZER  &  LARZELERE.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


4-.3t 


Public  Auction 

Oi"  Personal    Property, 
»t  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  TneiMlny,  June  6th, 

at  the  late  Residence  of  JOHN  MASON,  Esq.,  on 
Chester  Road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Dar- 
by, consisting  of  Househ.Md  Furniture,  including 
Billiard  Table,  Horses,  Carriages,  Cattle,  Poultry, 
Ac.  6-U 

YOUNG  PATCH  EN. 

THIS  l>eautlful  young  Horse  will  stand  at  the 
SUbles  of  W.  S.  Haines,  at  Montgomery  Square, 
from  April  'io  to  Sept.  l.st,  1S7J,  at  the  low  rate  of 
«'0  the  season,  or  815  to  insure  with  foal. 

Younv  Patehen  Is  9  years  old,  a  beautiful 
dark  brown  color,  tree  from  white,  and  16  bands 
high.  He  is  without  fault,  heavy  framed,  verv 
muscular,  as  handsome  as  can  be  found,  and  per- 
fectly quiet  in  all  kinds  of  harness.  He  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  Doylestown  Fair  a  year  ago 
last  fall.  He  was  sired  by  the  celebrated  horse 
California  Patehen;  he  by  old  Geo.  M.  Patehen, 
who  has  the  best  2-mlle  time  record  of  anv  Stallion 
In  the  U.  S. ;  he  by  Cassius  M.  Clay;  he  by  Henry 
Clay,  and  be  by  old  Andrew  Jackson.  His  dam 
was  a  full  blooded  Canadian  mare. 

Persons  coming  from  a  distance  can  leave  their 
mares  and  have  proper  care  taken  of  them  at  rea- 
sonable prices.   All  accidents  at  risk  of  the  owners. 

,,       ,      .  t'OMLY    I..   JEWKINS, 

Line  Lexington  P.  o.,  Moutyoinery  €0.,  P«. 


SAXON  GREEN 

THE   MOST  DURAULE  GREEN.     WILL 

NOT  FADE,  IS  BRIGHTER  COLOR; 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER, 

BECAUSE  IT  WILL  PAINT 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  SURFACE. 

1) 

Oround  pure  only  by  tlip 

MANUFACTURERS. 
SOM>   BY    AM.    PAIXr   BEALEUM. 
OlUce  124  ATorth  Fourth  Ht. 

J.  H.  "WEEKS  &  CO., 
124  North  Fourth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ofler»  for  the  Spring  of  Ift^-M, 

the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

in  the  Country;  including  all  the  best 
IVovelticH  in  Seeas  ana  Plnuts 

'''"  HENRY  A.  DREER,   714  ChMtnut  St,  Plin.d<UpIll..  Pa. 


S-6A 


PAINT. 


Founclc<l  A..  I>.    1«!(10. 


TJie  Moiving  Sprinff  Poultry 
FOUNTAIN. 


From  »)..V)  to  M.Ofl;  or  with  Shaft  and  bearing 
rom  .4.00  to  »6.00;  and  with  Frame   ri^dyfj; 
Ufe.  from  #C.OO  to  gH.oo.  ' 

Srvrhrt**"*"**?'"""*-*  ]?■■•••"  I'ni.rovement 
"cythe  Mtonmi,  from  2.';  to  4fl  cU. :  Oil.flto»M 

triZ^l?''  '?  Hteam  Machinery,  and  "id  ?y"^; 
principal  agricultural  houses,  or  by 

M.   E.   MITCHELL, 

Importer  and  .Manufacturer, 
**''**®  "*■•'■«  Av«Biie  (near  the  Indian  Pole), 
^  Philadblpuia. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEV/INGliflACHIINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt-makers,  l>ress-makers.  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
makers,  l\intaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

»■  General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jers.y,  at 

920  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  .Samples  to  n    v    nttv    s^o»»-    •   . 

_^J^^l>o_Oener^Agencylor  GOLD  MKDAL_8EWINQ  MACH^NKoIi^.y  «""'"'  ^nf 


AI.DERIU'BTS. 

A  few  young  UL'LLS,  thorough  breds,  of  the 
-^  BLOOMSDALE  HEUD,  are  oftered  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 

«^  Bulls  transjiort  with  greater  safety  than  cows, 
and  half-breeds  arc  nearly  as  valuable  for  the  dairy 
as  thorough  breds  ;-the  latter,  both  cows  and  bulls, 
are  of  course  indispen.<iable  where  the  progeny  is 
intended  for  sale.     Address 

D.    LAWDRETII, 
»-tf  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Peun'a. 


AUGUSTUS    H.    DANKEL, 


What  a  Glorious  Change. 


FlLLKn  AS   KAHILY 
AS  A  PAIL. 


PaTEKTBI>  OCT.  1.  'C7. 
AMD  DBC.  27,  1870. 


•» 


GET    THE    BEST.»» 

CET   THE 

BLANCHARD  CHURN. 

Sold  Evkuywhkhb.    Mads  osly  by 
Porter  Blanohard's  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Wholksals  AnENTA, 

R    H.  ALLEN  A  CO, 
^ P-  O-  Box  376,  N.  T.  City. 

TBOMAS'S  "FARM  IMPLEMENTS." 
NEW   EDITION,  with  247  Illnstrations.' 

Keniitted  by  mall p^ice  gi  so 

And  for  sale  at  Office  of  Practical'  Farmer.  ' 


IVo  further  trouble  In  keeping  m  ron. 
st«nt  supply  of  pare,  clean  water  before 
your  Fowls. 

Obhamkntal,  very  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order.  Being  made  of  Iron  and  well  galvanized  (In- 
side and  out),  it  cannot  rust  nor  break.  Easily 
kept  from  fk-eesing. 

The  bulk  of  the  water  is  always  In  an  alr-tlght 
reservoir,  perfectly  protected  from  all  dust  and 
dirt,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  fj-om  all  loss  or 
waste,  and  from  becoming  impure  from  any  cause 
whatever,  and  Is  automatically  fed  Into  the  drink- 
ing dish  as  required.  Tlie  poultry  cannot  soil  the 
water  In  the  dish,  nor  get  their  feet  in  It;  and  as 
the  dish  holds  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
renewed  many  times  a  day  by  fresh  water  from  the 
reservoir. 

We  guarantee  good  ware  and  perfect  satisfaction. 


all   its  aches. 


The  dreailCul    H'nMli-ciay,   with 
pains,  and  tllthy  su-iiuiing  wjap-suds 

Has  Passed  Away, 

Instead  of  boiling  and  scouring  our  clothes  by 
the  hour,  or  spoiling  them  with  soda, 

WE 


^^ USE 


MOOR  tS 


DKAI.KK  IN 

SUPERIOR  MULES, 

ALLENTO"WN,   PA. 

»-A  constant  stock  of  bmken   and  unbroken 
animals  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 

Rftidmcf,  Ali.kr  HorsK.  4mt 


X 


New  Vegetables 

For  1871. 


SOAP. 


PRICE  LIST.-2  gal.  capacity. 
4    •<  i< 


•2.00 

3.00 

3.50 


Equally  good  In  cold,  warm,  b.ird,  soft,  or  salt 

»■  Try  It  according  to  dirccUons,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  result. 
Be  sure  you  get 

MOORE'S  Electro-Magnetic  SOAP, 

EsUblished  In  ln«5.  See  that  it  has  the  i  itt'lk 
TUB  on  the  wrapiM-r,  as  that  Is  the  original  and 
genuine  article  h.r  washing  in  cold  watrr,«nd  U 

thin     A^ljlJeM  ""''■  ""*  *'"'*  *"y  '"'"■■ 

ED  WIST    LEEim. 

SOLE  AOKNT, 
Wo.  Sa  North  Fifth  Ht.,  Phlla.    i 


S-3t 


Also,  1  gal.  and  2  gal.  Fountains,  expresslv  de- 
signed for  young  chicks  and  young  ducks. 
Class— Agricultural  Hardware. 
Discount  to  the  trade. 

Patentee  and  Manufarturer, 
B.   VAlf   OAAKBEEK, 
»-«  Wo.  la  First  Mtreet.  New  York. 


j;;^r»*JOHM  N.  rOLLINN.  Moorestown,  New 

*-!-<'       Jtrs.-y,  raised  and  niurlteted  in  1(J70,  ovtr 

8,000  bmhila  of  Uerrien  ami  10,000  buncheji  of 

AKjvirafjw.—llaa  I'laiite,  U<k.|«,  Ac.  for  salo." 

Sends  prices  ft-ce.  j  ff 

WALTER  ELDER 

Landscape  and  .Jobbing  OAUDKNER,  No,  1213  j 
Rodman  sf.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  H  ANNON  LETTl'CE.-Remarkable  tor 
tu^.L"-  '«'"'J''y  «•"'  dclieaev,  and  tender  to 
the  tjwte.  Stands  the  h.  at  remarkablv  well.  De- 
cidedly the  fln.  St  Lettuce  ever  Introduced.    Per 

I'acket,  i'J  c«'ntM. 

TROPHY  JO.'HATO.-Dlrect from  Mr.  Waring, 
who  sold  thiH  famouH  variety  last  y.ar  at  2'.  cents 
p«-r  seed.     In  packits  of  liio  seeds,  M  cents 

■*ri«V  «^Ji  ■'.^.•'■^  EARLY  PEBFEC 
1 1«»:%  BKEr.— I  be  earn.  St  Beet  of  the  Phila- 
<l<  Ipliia  market.     P.r  or..  20  cts.;  per  lb.  »2.00. 

CAHARA  MI'MK  MELON.-TTnequaled  forslre 
and  flavor.  Wo  hav*-  reiK.rts  fi-om  all  parts. 
North  and  South,  of  the  superior  e»cellenoe  of 
this  variety.  Per  packet,  2a  cU. ;  per  os.  00  cti. : 
per  lb.  W.OO.  ' 

t^  Having  made  the  crowing  of  Melon  Seeds  m 
specialty,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  pure  and  relia- 
ble article  of  every  variety.    Read  the  followlnr 

testimony,  recently  received  : 

Rolla,  Mittnuri,  Fehrwiry  I«,  1871 

The  Mountain  Sweet  Water  and  Casaba  Musk 

Melon  Seed  I  got  of  you  last  Spring,  were  the  best 

ever  ralwd  in  this  country.     I  sold  them  at  double 

I  the  price  that  other  varieties  sold  at.     I  rais.-d  the 

Mountain  Sweet  from  IH  to  4fl  lbs.,  and  the  Casaba 

from  8  to  l.-J  lbs  apiece,  snd  the  flavor  could  not  be 

beat.   I  have  sold  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  about 

»13«-worth,  besides  all  my  tnmWy  eat 

ALBERT  NEUMAN. 
W  For  a  full  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

nnlTl.-."';:"''"'  ^'^  """!"•  "I"^'  ring  Bulbs;  New 
Dnlillas.  Sie..  see  Dreer'M  «ar<len  CalMda* 
for  I87I.    Mailed  »„  «ii  appllVan't     *■'•■*■■•' 

HENR7   A.    DREER, 
ri4  <'heatnnt  Mtreet.  Phlla. 


m 


thp:  practjcal  farmer. 


Noa.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St, 

—  Between   Market  and   ClicNtnut  Streets  — 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Warranted  Oaiden  Seeds; 

Flower  Seed*  in  great  Tarlety ; 

Field  and  Q^rasa  Seeds; 

AQRICULTURAIi  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL   TOOLS  <.f  tlie  Best 
AiuL-ricuii  aiitl  l:.iit;liKli  Maiiufaetiire ; 

BOOKS  on  AoRicurxuKA-L,  Botanical, 
and  KuitAL  Affairm; 

Terra  Cotta  VaJteit,  and  Garden  Statuary ; 

Jiuatic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  StamlH, 

&c.  &c. 

For  Mle  Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  reaitonable 
prlceH. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

State  Land  Office 

OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Farms  $3  to  $10  per  Acre. 

IMPROTBD  FARMS,  good  HOUSES, 
Fence*,  Sic,  &C. 

200,000  ACRES, 

UNIMPROVED  TIMBKR  LAND,  to.?.'.,  «il.0O, 
tlM,  •2.0<l  per  acre.  Convenient  to  Town*,  Rail- 
roads, and  navigable  Rivera. 

■^  All  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Addre 

m,  KIBreSLAND,  Oen'l  Manager, 

P.  O.  Box  240  HAlelvb,  W.  C. 


Pure  Ground  Bone 


M 


TIERS  &  CO., 

A?ri:FA<"ri'Kt:RN  or  Bone  Black  and 
Urouud  Bon«, 

CARBON  WORKS. 

DickeiMon  Street,  Itlow  Front, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Choice  and  New  Flower  Seeds 

:FOJt  1871, 

NEW  DOUBLE  WHITE  ZINNIA. 

Among  the  recent  IntroductionH  this  is  one  of  the 
moHt  dt^rabie,  being  quite  as  double  as  the  crimson 
or  scarlet,  and  contrasts  beautiliillv  with  the  darl( 
colored  varieties.  We  obtained  tliis  novelty  last 
season  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrleux  •&  i'o.,  ol" 
Paris,  and  having  grown  the  seed  on  our  own  flower 
seed  farm,  can  safely  recommend  it  to  all  cultl- 
vaturs  of  Flowers.    Price,  V  cts.  per  packet. 

SOLANUM  CILIATUM, 
(of  Lamarck,  from  Porto  Rico.)  This  beantlfiil 
variety  is  fully  dencribi-d  In  a  recent  niimbirid  the 
London  "  Gardener's  Chronicle;"  a  moHt  attractive 
plant,  producing  fruit  about  the  siie  of  a  wulnut, 
of  a  brilliant  rermllion  scarlet,  with  a  Hxed  lilooni 
on  the  surface,  which  retain  their  color  and  form 
for  months  after  being  ripe.  The  foliage  U  of  a 
shining  dari(  green  Khade,  the  fltem*  being  covered 
with  spinfg.  The  plant  In  from  IJto  18  inrlicK  high, 
and  from  Its  good  buwliy  habit  It  is  eMpecially  adapt- 
ed as  a  iM>t  olant  for  table  decoration.  Price,  au 
cents  per  packet. 

PARSON'S  NEW  WHITE  MIGNONETTE, 

A  lovely  variety,  with  flowers  nearly  white  and  de- 
liciously  fi-agrant.    Per  packet,  SO  cents. 

ROYAL  GEM  Large  Flowered  STOCK. 

This  is  the  flnest  Annual  Stock  in  cultivation  ;  of 
a  rich  dark  crimnon  color,  and  very  double;  useful 
for  exhibition  purposes.    Per  packet,  20  cents. 

CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERH,  or  Gloky  Pea. 

a^See  description  in  this  number  of  Practical 
Farmer.    Per  packet,  n«  cents. 

HENRY  A.   DREER, 

SKKDSMAN  AND  KLOKIST, 

711  ChMtniit  Atrfrt,  Phila. 


W 


E   WILL    PAY    AOESTTN    A   SALARY 

,  ,     of  ffSO  p«r  we«k  ami  ex|><-ni«ei>,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  »«-li  our  n«-w  and  wonii^'rt'ul 
nventious.    AdUresit    H.    %%'AWXER  •  CO. 
3-6t Mamhall,  Mich. 

IMPORTED  COACHIXO   STALLIOJf 

CHAMPION. 

CHAMPION,  coming  4  years  old,  bred  byFred'k 
Wm.  Stone,  Ksq.,  is  IK  hands  high,  a  rich  bay  with 
black  |>oints,  and  of  suiierior  action. 

T-rm* — For  Mares  at  a  distance,  S'i^.OO  to  insure 
mare  with  foal. 

For  further  information  address 

COOPER   4t   NEPHEW, 

r«openibnrv,  Lchlyh  Co.,  Pa. 

Milton  Cooheu.  [4-tf]  T.  S.  Coopkii. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

SUITABLK  FOR  HEDGING,  supplied  at  Offlco 
ot  Practical  Farmer,  18  North  13th  St.  Pliil'a, 
in  large  ormniili  qiiiiiitities.  at  !)».Vno  per  l,(i«0,  for 
one  year  old  plants  ;  strong  two  year  old  87.00. 

TTTV'EOAR,   How   made  in   10  hours,   without 
Till  drugs.    Particulars  10  cts.    F.  NA«E. 
•♦-■"H  Cromwell,  l^onn. 

TM PROVED  YORKSHIRES.  -  Two  pairs, 
i  thorough  bred  (Cochrane's  importation)  for  sale. 
Full  pedigree  given.    Apply  t<> 

FRAMCIS  IIIORRIN, 

4-  18  Ji.  l.*ltli  SI.,  Phlia. 


North  Penn*a  Railroad, 

rnilE  short  middle  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
\_  oiuing  Valleys,  Koitiierii  PoniiKyivanla,  .South- 
ern and  Interior  New  York,  Kliulra,  Hochester, 
liuffalo,  Nla^ra  Falls,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

SU.MMER   ARRANGEMENTS. 
Sixttten  Dally  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Berks  and  American  streetii  (Sundiiys  ex- 
cepte<l),  as  follows: 

7  A.  M.,  Accomnr.odation  for  Fort  Washington 
and  iiitermifdiate  |M)iiits. 

l.M  A.  M.,  Fast  liiiie  for  Bethlehem  and  priiici- 
ual  stations  on  main  line  of  Nortli  I'eiiiiFiylvania 
KHllroad,  c<>ini(;ctiiig  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lclil(;li 
Valley  Railroad  for  Kastoii,  Allentowii,  Maiicli 
Chunk,  Mahony  City,  Auburn,  Wiikesbiirre,  Pitts- 
ton,  Towandii,  Waverly  and  Klinira,  eoiiiiect- 
liig  at  Kliuira  with  the  KKIK  RAILWAY  lor  Ni- 
aura  Kalis,  Buffalo,  Roelirster,  (;ieveliiiid,  Corry, 
Cnlcugo,  San  Francisco,  an<l  all  points  in  the  Gieut 
West. 

8.2.3  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  I'oylestown, 
stopping  at  all  the  intermediate;  Htutions.*  Passen- 
gers for  Willow  (jrove,  HatlK>ro,«&i'.,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  Old  York  Itoad. 

MA')  A.  M.,  Lehigh  and  Susijuehanna  Express,  for 
Bethlehem,  Allentowii,  Maiich  Chunk,  Wiilluiiis- 
|iort.  White  Haven,  Wllkesbarre,  PIttstoii,  Scrim- 
ton,  Cat  bondale,  via  Leiiigli  and  .SuHi|ui'lianiia  Kali 
road,  and  Allentown,  Kiiston,  and  Hackettstown, 
and  iM>ltits  on  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  and 
.Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad. 

11  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 
stopping  at  intermediate  stations. 

At  l.:iO,  and  5M0  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 
iiigton. 

At  2.00  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Express  for  Betlile- 
liein,  Easton,  Allentown,  Maiich  Chunk,  Hazleton, 
.Mahaiioy  City,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  Pittston, 
and  the  Mahaiioy  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  Accoiiimodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  iiiteriucdiate  stations. 

At  ;!.J't  P.  M.,  Bethlehem  Accommodation  for 
Betlileliem,  Easton,  Allentown,  and  Coplav.  via 
Leiiigh  Valley  Railroad, and  MauchCliiink,Wilkes- 
barri-  ami  Scranfon  via  I/.  A'  SnHfj.  U.K. 

At  4.00  P.  M.,  Accommodatian  for  Bethlehem  and 
intermediate  stations. 

At  4.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Doylest«wn, 
stopping  at  all  interiniMliate  stations. 

At  fl.Li  P.  M.,  Aceoininoilation  for  Bethlehem, 
coiiiiectine  with  Lehigh  Valley  Evening  Train  lor 
Easton,  Allentown  and  Maudi  Chunk. 

At  6.30  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  Int4-rinediat<-  stations. 

At  H.\5  and  11.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort 
Washington  and  intermediate  stations. 

Trains  arrive  in  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
8..M,  10.35  A.  M.,  2.15,  5.20  8.15,  and  10.20P.  M.,  mak- 
ing direct  connection  with  Lehigh  Valley  or  Lehigh 
hthI  Susquehanna  trains  from  Easton,  Scraiiton, 
Wllkesbarre,  Wllliamsport,  Mahanoy  City,  Uazel- 
ton,  Elmira,  BuDalo,  and  the  West. 

From  Doylestown  at  8.25  A.M., 4.45  and  6.45  P.M. 
From  Lansdale  at  7.30  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  1L20,  A.  M.  and 
3.03  and  3.10  P.  M. 

From  Ablngton  at  2.45,  and  7.00  P.  M. 
ON  si:ndays. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  9.no  A.  M. 
do.  do.   Dovlestowii  at  2  P.  M. 

do.  do.   Fort  Washington,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

and  0.45  P.  M. 
iti-lhiihem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 
I>oyleftiiwn  for        do.  at  6.45  A.  .M. 

Ft.  Washington  for  Philada.  at  10.00  A.  M.  and 
8.00  P.  M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Tiiird  SIreeU  lines  of  City  P»uisenger  Cars  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  Depot.  The  Union  line 
rnns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Depot. 

Tickets  fur  Bufl'alo.  Niagra  Falls,  Southern  and 
Wrstvrii  New  York  and  the  W<  st,  may  be  secured 
at  theofttce.  No.  811  (Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  through  to 
principal   |ioinU  at    Maiiirs   North    Pennsylvania 
Baggage  Express  office,  No  105  South  Filth  street. 
2-tf  ELLIS  CLARK,  General  Agent 

Agents!  Read  This! 


STANDARD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMILT    MEDIGIIffES 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dysi»ep8la,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Summer  Complainte,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 
&c.  &c. 

JAYNE'S  ALTERATIVE,  for  Purifying  the  Blood,  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Affections 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 
JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 


In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Families 
will  And  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  accompany  them  are  in  plain,  i>erspi- 
cuous  language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  in  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health, 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Caleriilar,  a  CaUlogue  of  Diseases— Tiia 
SvMi'TOMS  BV  WHICH  THKY  MAY  HK  K.>ow.\— how  they  sliould  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  reraedii  s  to  be  used. 

WAll  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  843  Cbcstaut  St., 
Philadelphia— and  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  i-ij 


PRIAMy 


BY  Planet,  1st  dam  by  Imp.  Priam,  2d  dam  bv 
Sir  Charles,  will  make  the  ensuing  season  from 
April  IT,  to  August  31,  at  Weymouth,  New  Jersey. 

PRIA.II  is  a  lirlght  bav,  one  hind  foot  white,  6 
years  old,  16;<  hands  high.  He  has  excellent  trot- 
ting action  and  Is  well  broken  to  harness. 

WEY.VIOUTH  Is  near  Elwood,  on  the  line  of  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  3U  miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Mares  will  lie  received  at  ELWOOD,  or  in  PHI- 
LADELPHIA, and  returned  to  said  places  wilh- 
oiit  further  trouble  or  expense  to  owners.  Those 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  delivered  at  No.  TH, 
Vaughn  St.    Those  sent  to  Klwoud  to  be  slii|>i>ed  to 

S.  R.  Jt  C.  R.  COLWKLL. 

TER.MS.  — Mares  received  at  Elwood,  JMO  the 
season;  at  Phlladr-lphia,  .«50.  Mares  kept  at  fair 
rates  and  In  manner  required  by  owner. 

^'-ALL  ACCIDENTS  at  owner's  risk.  Bills 
payable  before  mares  are  returned. 

For  engagements  or  further  particulars,  address 

S.   R.    A    C.    R.   rOLli«'ELL, 

Weymouth,  New  Jeraey. 

REreiiKNCKs: 

C.  H.  &.  H.  P.  Mulrhead,  Phlla. 

John  Patterson,  Esq.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  McClure,   V.  S.,  M.  !>.,  Author  of  "  Th 
(ii-ntieman'sStable  Guide,"  Editor  of  "Th 
Horse  iu  tlie  Stable  and  the  Field." 
4-4t 


Quart.  Piut.  >f  Quart. 

The  Rochester  Berry  Bnalcet  has  been  used 
two  years.  Patented  187o.  Light,  durable,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells 
well  in  them.  The  best  ventilated  Basket  yet  offer- 
ed. For  list  of  prices,  testimonials,  terms  to  agents, 
Jtc,  address  the  General  Agents, 

COLLINS,   CIEDD»»  A   CO., 
3-*'  Jioorestown,  JT.  Jersey. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  fpjj  J]  YEAR 

fW?  1\  A  TTT  TQ3  A  History  of  tlie  Kranco 
\J£  DA  1  J  IjJCiiC)  <}i  nnanUar.  By  Brock- 
ett.  Accurate,  relialilt' and  complete.  The  only  one 
published.  Sendtl-A)  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best 
territory  at  once.  Address  J.  W.  OOODSPEED  & 
CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago.  4.31 


THOMAS'S    SMOOTHIlliCI    HARROWS, 
of  two  sixes,  lor  sale  at  tlie 

Office  of  the  rJiACTICAL  FAJiMKR, 

*-  18  North  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


French  Stallion. 

^r.F.^'I**^^  I  IMPERIAL,  my  ImporUd  PER- 
CHKKON  STALLION,  will  make  the  season  at 
my  Stables,  in  West  ChesU>r,  Pa.,  for  a  limited 
number  of  Mares. 

Two  of  his  Hne  Horse  Colts  now  at  my  Stables. 
Stabling  and  Pasture  provided. 

Terms— Single  service,  »15;  cash  at  the  time. 
Season,  »2«;  cash  at  the  time. 
Insure,  SSO;  S5  cash,  and  balance  when 
In  foal.    Accidents  at  risk  of  Owner. 
Address  «ith  stamp, 

J.  J.  PARKER, 
West  (Chester,  Pa 
XT  Lithographs  sent  for  in  cents.  4-tr 


pRIVATE  FAMILES  who  aim  to  raise  Vegeta- 
*-  hies  of  ihe  best  quality  only,  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  "  Us*  4*  .ot  «row  •n  this- 
tles," nor  that  from  yood  seed  alone  can  good 
vegeUbles  be  obtained. 

.Seeds  may,  Indeed,  grow  ft-eely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  In  every  respect,  it  were  bf.iter 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  seeds  offered  b>  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervUion,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  saUsfactory  resulU. 

»-  We  have  but  few  '<  NovelUes  "  to  offer.  Our 
experience  (obUlned  at  some  cost)  Is  that  out  of  the 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
sale,  In  most  cases  the  yoMl  are  not  new,  and  the 
new  are  not  »ood  — subsUntlal,  sUple,  well 
known  sorUare,  in  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchasers  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchanU  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  mall,  postpaid. 

■^  The  Rural  Register  for  1871  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  Interested  In  rural  affairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAYID  LABTDRETH   A  SOIf, 
Bios  SI  and  M  South  Sixth  Street. 

'2-*f  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Double  Harpoon 

Horse  Hay-Forh, 

Highest  award  and  Brama  Medal 

mttksjfm  Tort  State  rair  tmd  Trial  <m  mo. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870. 

Endorsed  by  1000  Farmers  in  1870, 

l>MeHptive  Cataloffue  Sent  JVee. 

Pennock  Manufacturing  Co. 

leuisU  Sqasre^  Cliestw  Co,  H. 


US 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

GAS  FIXTURES. 

SALESROOMS, 

Ko.  710  Chestnut  Street. 

Uannfaetory,  S.  W,  eor.  12th  and  Brown 
Streets,  Phila.  ^.^f 

C.   B.    ROGERS, 

WROLESALK  DKALBH  IW 

Field  ancl   Oarden   Seodis. 


No.  133  Market  Street,  Philada,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED  F4»R  THE  PRAC 
..  *•*••  P»riner,  In  •\«iry  Powt  OIU««  In 
the  L'iilted  States.     Tiiose  disposed  to  act  in 

prociirliiK  subscriptions  In  any  neighborhood,  will 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  undersigned  with 
Sample  Ci^et  Sh„w  bilh.  and  Libtral  Imlmgpunli 
ynlA  Extennve  Prrmium  Litt*. 

PANCHALL   MORRIS   A   CO., 

Ed.,  and  Pro|»*r.,  of  the  Prae,  Farmer. 

1*.  Worth  ISth,  St.,  Philadelphia. 

pOCLTRY   OF  THE  WORLD.- A  Large 

•*^  ORNAMENTAL  CHART,  containing  03 
•"•"■•f  representing  30  Breeds,  Chromo  Litho- 
(raphtd  in  oil  colors.    Price  tJ'.OO. 

For  sale  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer, 
^ 18  Bforth  13th  St.,  Phlla. 

FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

ENLARGED.  IWl,  to  16  pages,  at  Wl  per  year.- 
/    u,  .    **  •*■  '■  '"'■  y**"  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Patter 
(which   we  sender**  to  all  applifanu.)  and  w'; 


COMPUTE  mmu, 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PUILADELPllIA. 

MADK  KUO.M 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  d;  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREK    FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 

edbyall  who  have  used  It,  also  by  distiiigui.shed 
Cliemisto  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities! 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AOK\Tft 

39  South  Water  and  40  So'utli  Del.  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  Soutl)  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  information,  address 
^^ HENRY  BOWER,  Phllad'a. 

Wilmington  &  Reading 

RAILROAD 

SEVEN  PER   CENT.   BONDS, 

FREE  OF  TAXES. 


We  are  oireringr  9300.000  of  the  Second 
Mortyase  Bonds  of  this  Company 

At  825  and  Accrued  Interest. 


For  the  convenience  ot  investors  these  Bonds  are 
issued  in  denominations  of 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

IRON,  STEEI.   AND    NAILS. 


A  Large  and  CompletG  Assoi^ment. 


Finished  MERCHANT  IRON  of  all  deMiriptlons, 
AMERICAN  and  SCOTCH   Pl»  Iron; 

NORWAY   Rods  and  Shapes.       CAST  STEEL  | 
^  Malls,  Spikes,  Horse-Nails,  Boiler  Rivets, 

in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


ipfnk/„r  iUelj: 
Planu  and  h%^ 


Premiunu!  tliat   we  otfer  in 
r,.».  ..^  lowers  to  those  getting  up  Clubs,  would 

rh.V  ,**  ^'"^''  *^  ^^y  "-esiwiisibie  Nursery  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy! 
etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  *^^ 

'tf  A.  M.  PCRBY,  Palmyra,  W.  Y. 

THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish ; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Ba<«,  and 

L.and-I»clced  Salmon,  and  sells  the  Spawn  • 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  in  Fish  Culture;  and  ' 
EXAMINES   SITES   for  FUh  Farm^-Buys  and 

Sells  the  same,— and 
"•AYS  OCT  PONOS.       Address 

W.  CLIf-r, 
^JZ Mystle  Bridge,  Ct. 

^LY  FISHING  TACKLeT 

■JT.?!^"*^?*^*  WORRIS,  20e  West  Locan 

oruer,  at  the  sliorust  notice, 

TROUT  and  SALMON  RODS  or  all  Grades; 

TKOUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
k.^'*'..M*  'T'^oved  TROUT  Reels,  Fly  Hooks, 
Keel  and  Casting  Lines,  Leaders,  Angler'sVaUet^ 
«<:•,  *c.,  Ac.  •  .j.jf  ' 


1000%  500's  and  100*8. 

The  money  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional Rolling  Stock,  and  the  full  equipment  If 
the  rsad. 

The  receipte  of  the  Company  on  the  one-half  of 
the  Road  now  being  operated  from  Coatesvllie  to 
Wilmington  are  about  TE^  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS per  month,  which  will  be  aore  than  DOU- 
BLED with  the  opening  of  the  other  half,  over 
which  the  large  Coal  Trade  of  the  Road  must  come. 

Only  SIX  MILES  are  now  required  to  complete 
the  road  to  Birdsboro',  which  will  be  tlnishcd  by  the 
middle  of  the  month. 

WM,  PAINTER  &  CO,, 

BANKERS, 

No   36  South  Third  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

"  WM.  PENN,"  ..  COLUMBIA,"  and  '•  POTTSTOWN  "  Anthracite  Furnaces ; 
"ACADIAN"  C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron; 
"WOODSTOCK"   0.  B.   Charcoal  Pig  Iron; 

"POTTSTOWN  IRON  COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  Plates,  Jtc  &c  • 

"  ANVIL"  BRAND  Cut  NaiU  and  Spikes;  '  ' ' 

"BLACK  DIAMOND"  Cast  Steel  and  Boiler  Plate; 

"ROEBLING'S"  WIRE  ROPE; 

MINE  RAILS.  RAILROAD  SPIKES,  BOLTS,  KITS,  Ae.  Ae. 


-^t. 


wa- 


TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  (h-votes  time  in  prospecting  w 
ter  supplies  and  loealities  for  Trout  Raising. 
Also  receives  ''rders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs 
OREEN  A  COLLINS. 

THADDKIS   NORRIS, 
9-tr  208  W.  Lotfan  Square,  PhlPa. 
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FISH   CVL  TURF, 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

aos  West  Logan  Square,  Phllad*a, 

Inspects  jites  for  and  gives  advlee  concerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  a  so  draws  working  plans  and  srK;clfl- 
catlons  for  hatcliing  houses  and  apparatus. 

Those  who  purpose  going  into  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness would  save  money  and  in$urt  $ucc,tM  by  con- 
suuing  him.  '2>tf 

Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  executed  at  the  Office  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FARMER,  for  .Sole  Draining  Tile  in 
any  quantity,  2,  3,  4,  8,  and6  lneli_n-om  one  of  the 
best  establUhmenU  in  the  country. 

18  N.  Wh  St.,  above  Market. 


Are  an  evident  need  of  Agriculture;  Phosphates 
and  Ammonia  have  made  the  need  more  urgent. 

The  Persicafor. 

fOr   Peach     Manure,)    a    perfect    substitute     for 
Wood  Ashes. 

By  DR.  DAVID  STEWART, 
THE   EML\SyT  AGRICULTURAL   CHEMIST, 
Is  cheap,  reliable  and  successful  to  a  remarkable 
degree.    Address  for  a  rlrenlar 

niGoiNS,  ri:ybold  a  co..  Birrs. 

Delaware  City,  Delaware. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturers'  price  and  freight,  by 
«RAHAM.  EMLEN  Jk    PASNMORE, 
4-3t.  No.  est  Market  St.,  Phll'a. 


THE 


Spain's  Atmospheric  Churns. 

THESE  have  establislied  their  superioritv  in  this 
market  for  fltteen  years,  being  generally  In  use 
in  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Philadelphia.  They 
range  in  sire  from  three  gallons  up  Ui  ninetv.  The 
(lashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easv'cieans- 
Ingof  the  Churn,  and  the  opening  in  the  ll.I  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  durlnj:  the 
M 1 fj,,  sale  of  all  si  zes  at  OflTce  of 


jg  p 

Practical  V 


armer. 


IS  N.  13th  St.,  Phira. 


T*^{iu.'*'^*^'*="*8  ^^^  POULTRY   BOOK. 

A     This  SUndard  Work  on  Poultry  is  for  sale  at 

OlUee  of  Practical  Farmer, 

Price  «tt.OO.  m  North  13th  St.,  Phlla. 


PHILADELPHIA   LATTTN    MOVniRB, 

FOUR  sizes  Hand  Marhlnes SI3to93ff. 

TWO  sizes  Horse  Machines, S75  to  SISO. 

LITTLE  OIANT  MOWER  AND  REAPER, 

A  perfect  combined  machine,  and  price  reduced. 

THE  SPRA«1-E   MOWER, 

A  new  Machine — the  great  acliiiveinent  of  1870. 

STEEL  SPRINCt-TOOTH  HORSE  RAKES, 
Palmer's  Cnloadinir  Fork, 

Harpoon  I'nloadiui:  Fork, 
Rope  and  Tackle. 

PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS, 
GARDEN  TOOLS, 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

GUANO,  BONE  DUST, 

And  the  celebrated 
E.Frank  Coe's  SuPKiipuosrHATE  or  Lime. 

ORAHAM,  EMLEN  A  PASHMORE, 
i'H       esi  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 


PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 
Afentn  for 

Patent  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
>'on.Ex|,ioMive 

Steam  Boilers,  d^c. 

Over  800  sold,  and  used  for  near- 
ly 100  diffirent  purposes. 

I.  Tf'"  J*"*  Invention    has   proved 

ohiS.*''*'.'  *'"^  of  several  Vsrs. 
to  be  the  only  p.rfecfly  safe,  simple 
and  practical  apparatus  for  *"" 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

I    snd   all   the   various    uses  of  the 
Farm,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  dc. 

toVh7';!.'Cf?i:^r".«  ^-"  •''='•''•'  '^- -  4Katio. 

i.-fr'^'i  ?•"*'•'.*'*''  '■""  •nrormatlon  at>out  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  lOcU 

OrricK  or  Phactical  FAnMKS, 

No.  18  K.  lath  St.,  Phlla. 

Draining  Tile. 

T^mt'V"'.'"'*'""*''^  Manulaeturer  of  JtRAlNINO 
I  ILh  lias  now  on  hand  the  dillereut  sizes— 2K 
J,  and  4  inches,  lor  sale.  "^ ' 

J.  J.    PARKER, 


1-tf 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pure  Bone  Dust. 

FREE  FROM  ADILTERATION,  can  be  supplied 
at  the  Office  of  Practical  Farmer. 

»- IS  North  l«th  SC,  PhiPM. 

DRAIN  tSmeT" 

ALLEN  A  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del., 

MA^^'^i^^TFR*'"  .*"!♦•*▼<' «*«>n«tantly  on  hand 
Egg-.liaiK>d  Drain  Tile,  (with  Sole)  n-om  Jto 

Indies  vent.     Also  Round  Tile    1^    A  2^   ,„cb« 


Vint  with  Collars, 
above. . 


Por   price, 


&c.,    address  as 
•  t/ 


M 


f: 


i 


m 
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In 


READY-MADE 

^The   Largest    Stock  ; 
/%   \the  Finest  Goods  ; 
^the  Newest  Styles; 
the  Best  Work- 


manship;  the 
^.Greatest  Va- 
riety,   at 
\    XMarh'et 


Gth. 


we   have  \     /k 
every  kind 
of  material  &\  XTJL 
every  variety  of^ 

style,  suitable  for  \  \  and 

Youth  from  16  to  2o\  Jl^ 
Boys  from  9  to  16,  \    ip 
and  Children  from  , 
5  to  9  years,  all\  xC 
durable  &.  strong, 
made  with  special^ 
J^    \  reference  to  rough 
usage.    In  this  de 
partment     our 
prices    are    as- 
tonishingly 
low. 


We. 

have  \  JL# 

made 

our    Es 

tablishmentV    1^ 


"THEHEAD-\  ;n\j^„,.^,, 
miAHTERS  0F\       \  and 

,zmmmm\0  \  ah. 

\}n   Clothing,   and^ 
kWe  can  assure  our^ 
^friends  from  out 
lOf  town  that  theyX^O 
\^    \  need  look  no  fur 

ther  than  Oak  Hall> 

Our\^^  \  , 

for    satisfactory 

Ciutoni\   Xr\ 

j!%^  \Clothing  &  satis 

factory    prices. 

Full  stock  all 

XTXthe    year 

round. 


Work  is 
of  the  very' 
belt  diameter. 
Easy  rules  for 


measurement,  \     \   \ 

\jt\,  \Market 
prices,  &c.,  tent  \  \ 

L^  \and 

America,  and  good  fits 
guaranteed.    Market 


iCth. 


X. 


A  6th  Streets,  rhiladelphin. 


TRICE'S  SHOW  CASE. 

Patkstkd  Nov.  20,  1870. 


IN  this  comiileti-  simw  (;a8e,  Fruit,  Butter,  M«'at, 
&c.,  may  be  iiiiiintaiiied  iMTlcclly  cool  and  t're«' 
Irum  diiHt,  and  ho  diM|K>H('d  Tor  Hah;  aM  to  allurd 
every  opportunity  for  thoroughly  liiHpectlng  these 
articleH. 

ItH  nicritfl  v^ere  fully  tcKted  at  the  Chcuter  County 
Falr«,  held  Oct.  1«70,  at  WcHt  ChcBter  and  Oxford, 
I'a.  The  HulUr  then  iit  competition  for  itremiumK, 
Ix^ing  exhililted  in  thcne  CaMcR  to  the  entire  satiH- 
faction  of  both  ARricnltural  Kocietitd. 

Market-men  or  Slorf-h-fperi,  deiiliiig  in  Fruit,  But- 
ter, Meat,  &c.,  will  find  the  above  .Sliow  Case  adapt<;d 
to  their  wantH. 

(TT"  County  lii'f/hffi,  or  any  further  informa- 
tion about  these  CaHCH,  cnn  111-  iirociired  on  appli- 
cation txi                              PHILIP   PHK'E. 
C-_tf We*t  <;iieMt«r,  Pa. 

UNION  RAILWAY~HORSE^ 
POWER. 


■|iIk  celebrated  horHe-iM)wer  U  one  of  the  won- 
driH  of  the  age.  One-third  more  |M)wer  in  obtained 
Croni  It,  than  from  any  other,  and  with  verf/ much 
test  il'mtiim.  Call  and  see  It.  or  Henil  for  descrip- 
tive eircular.     AIho,  Manufacturers  of 

TIIK    (IIAMPIOSr    <'KOMK   TIIRENHER, 

which  leaveH  the  straw  in  as  good  condition  as  be- 
fore bilnR  put  throiiifh  the  machine.  Also  Im- 
proved SI'IKK  THUKSHKUS. 

Koyntone  1j»wu  Mower,  admitted  by  all  to 
be  HU|ierior.    A  number  of  sizes  for  band  and  horse. 

KeyMton*  H«v  Teiltler,  warranted  to  per- 
form superior  to  all  others. 

KevNtoae  Niilkey  Cultivator,  which  haa 

vitluaLle  Improvements  over  all  others. 

Nte<>l  HprlnK  Tooth  Horse  Rnke*,  im- 
proved; also,  Sprout's  Combined  HAY-KOitK  and 
KNIKK,  HAHl'OON  KOKK.S,  I'L<»\V.S,  Cl'I/ri- 
VAluKS,  HAUUOWS,  and  every  varietyuf  Farm 
Implements,    ft^  Sen<l  for  a  Cutnlogue. 

WM.    ■..  B<»Vr.K   <i  RO!ir, 
2101  Gerniaiitown  Avt-uue,  PhilHd'a. 

llea|K-rs  and  Mowers,  and  all  kinds  of  Imple- 
ments rejtalred  i>iomptly.  c-Jt 

CARHART'S  PATENT 

TWO -HORSE  CULTIVATOR 

Wan  Award od  the  rirwt  Preniiiini  at  the 
New   York  Ntate  Fair,  1M70. 

It  is  suiM-rior  to  the  Iwst  Wheel  Cultivator.  The 
depth  Is  regulated  jK-rfectiy  without  the  use  of 
wheebi.    The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one -half. 

It  may  bo  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or  plant  without 
Injuring  It. 

It  leveUt  and  fits  the  earth  for  the  Mowing  Ma- 
chine bettor  than  any  Cultivator  In  use. 

It  is  not  disturlwdby  small  elevations  or  depres- 
sions in  the  earth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Wheel 
Cultivator.    Manufactured  by 

C  €.  BKADI^EY   A  HO!ir, 

•E^  Price,  »20.         [»»-tf]        HjrraeaM,  K.  Y. 

BERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 

<*f  the  moHt  spproved  kinds.    Also 
PEACH    BAHK  trm— Jersey  White-Oak  Splint, 
and  a  new  artiele  of  I'eaeh  Basket,  the  b<st,  light- 
est and  cheaiiest  in  the  market.     For  sale  by 

€.   B.   ROOERH, 
<-lt 18»  Market  Wt..  Philadelphia. 

TIN       pilKVKNT.S    LKAI)    POI.Sf»NINO.- 
L     Water  flows  through  it  as  pure  as  if 
LINED  drawn  through  sliver.    Its  combines  all 
the  ad  vantages  of  lead  plp<'  as  lo  strength, 
LEAD    pliancy,  and  durabllltv;  while  as  a  Sani- 
tary Safeguard  it  is  invaluable.     Price, 
PIPE     l'>  cents  a  jxiund  for  all  sizes.    Circulars 

;ind  samples  of  jtijM- sent  bv  mall  free. 
Address  The  COLWKI.LS.  8HAW&  WILLARI) 
MF'O  CO.,  213  Centre  St.,  New-York.  6-lt 


^OllAMD^lrj^^ 


Steam- I*ropeller  J^leasiire 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  Breadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  the 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 

Beach  and  Vienna  8t«.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Prop'r. 

3-tf 

7-30  Gold  Loan. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO.  are  now  selling  at  par 
the  First  IMortfravo  I<and  Orant  Uold 
BOlVim  of  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
UAII.ROAn  C03IPANY,  bearing  »even  and 
three>tentha  per  cent,  gold  interest,  and  secured 
ity  tirst  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Rowd 
and  e«|ulpiNents,  and  on  more  tlian 

22,000  Acres  of  Land 

to  every  mile  of  track,  or  500  Acre*  of  I<and  to 
each  91,000  Bond.  There  is  no  other  security 
in  the  market  more  safe  or  so  proUtahie. 

The  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  for  U.  S. 
FIVE-TWENTIEM,  and  all  other  markeUble 
!!>ecuritle8  received  in  cxcliange. 

Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  full  information  furnished 
on  application.    For  sale  by 

JAY   COOKE  it  CO., 

PiiiLADELPUiA,  Nkw  YoiiK  and  Washikoton. 
6-2t 


STEAM 

ElffGIKTES, 

Equaled  by  none  In  Conihined  Merita  of 

Capacity,  Economy,   Durability, 

Mimpliclty.  and  Perfection. 

OUR  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  fire  box  and 
ash  pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water  space,  is  set 
ui>on  legs  and  timbers ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs 
no  brick-work ;  is  suitable  for  use  in  any  place 
where  a  power  is  required— in  Milli,  Shops,  F,mndries, 
or  I'rinting  Bootnt,  or  in  Stock  Barns  for  grinding, 
cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  Stock.    The 

Stationary  Engine 

Is  complete,  with  Governor,  Pump,  and  Heater,  with 
connections  fitted.    The 

Agricnltnral  Engine, 

Sniiplled  with  Locomoliee  Boiler,  having  fire  box  and 
ash  pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water  space;  is 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching  horses 
for  moving  from  place  to  place;  is  suitable  for 
Grain  TItreshing,  Com  Shelling,  tVood  aiui  Shingle  Saw- 
ing, rfc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished 
on  application  to 

WOOD,  TABER   &   MORSE, 

EATON,  MADISON    CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

tUtt 

Gruernsey  Cattle. 

IjlOll  .SAl.K  by  the  .Subscriber,  at  Ills  farm  In  An- 
dalusia,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  a   young  ami   fresh 
Cow  with  a  Bull  Calf,  and  several  Heirera- 
tliorough   bred— and  several   Heifers   very   nearly 
thorough  bred. 
6-lt  CHARI.EM  R.  KIN«). 


An  opportunity/  neldoni  offered 

UCHfXTER  WHITE  PI«»  for  naie- 
Wlsliiiig  to  reduce  mv  stock,  I  otfer  for  sale 
Fourteen  Pigs  of  various  sir-es,  inelu<ling  two  .S<»ws 
that  will  farrow  In  .July  next.  This  .Stock  took  six 
premiums  in  Chester  county  last  fall.  Itefereuces 
given.    Prices  reasonable.    Address 

JOHN  OAKFORD, 

Oxford,  Pa. 

N.  B.   will  pay  particular  aU4<ntlon  to  boxing. 

6  tf 


OPTICIAN, 


728  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia. 
—  Established  in  1783. — 

HAS  FOR  sale, 
Kpectacle*,  Gold,  Silver  and  .Steel; 
NoM«  Olasaes,  Rubber,  Steel,  Shell  and  Gold; 
ALSO, 
SPY-OIiAIWES,  Microscopes, 

HATIIEMATIGAI.  INSTRVMENTM, 
DRAWING   PAPER, 
Tiierniometem,         Hydrometem,  Ac. 

17*  Catalogues  sent,  without  charge.  8-tf 

ASPHALTIG 


To  the  AonictTLTiTFiSTlt  makes  a  very  effect tial 
and  cheap  ROOFING  for  Farm  BuildinsN, 
Cattle  and  .Sheep  Hheds,  a  covering  for  Cokm 
and  Hav  Ricks,  also  for  a  temporary  I)efenee  for 
Sheep  during  Snow,  and  in  the  Stable  Yard  as  a  loose 
covering  for  Turnips  and  other  Todder,  in  Winter, 
for  present  use. 

It  is  a  perfect  protection  ftom  Frost,  and  there- 
fore a  valuable  covering  for  Conbkrtatokiks, 
HoT-BitDS,  Plants,  &c. 

The  use  of  this  F«lt  proves  a  great  annual  aaving 
to  the  Fakmku,  as  it  leaves  for  the  use  of  the  Straw 
Yard,  Cattle,  Ac  ,  all  the  Straw  ordinarily  cou- 
sumed  ovary  year  In  Thatching. 

It  is  made  in  rolls  25  yards  long,  32  inches  wide, 
equal  to  200  superficial  feet,  and  weighs  aboot  84 
lbs  per  roll. 


ASPHALTIC  LINING  FELT 

For  the  Protection  of  Cold  and  Damp 
"W  ALLS. 

It  is  invaluable  as  a  lining  for  Stores,  Grana- 
ries, Darns,  <&c.,  (as  rats  or  other  vermin  will  nut 
touch  it.) 

It  Is  generally  used  by  rough  boarding  the  stdei 
of  the  house,  and  then  tacking  on  the  Felt,  tliu 
weather-l>oards  to  be  nailed  on  over  all.  It  can, 
however,  l>c  readily  nailed  on  to  the  studding  up 
and  down  the  buHding,  without  extra  lining  of 
(wards,  under  the  weather-l>oards,  thus  saving  tlie 
expense  of  lumber  and  labor.    Send  for  circular. 

MERCHANT  «t  CO., 

3-I7  507  Nariiet  Nt.,  PlUi'a. 


I55BHSV 


Tfnrder'M  Preinhiin  Hnllwny  Dorse  ro\%er 
'wH  ConiMnrd  Thrrohrr  nnii  f'lenner. 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE    MACHINE. 


illie<;rriil  .Nnlionni  Triiil,  nt  Aubarn.  >'.  ^  • 

'or  "  Slnio  awl  'iiry  nuifrmnU  nf  horses,  15  rols  If 
>>nn  IS  Tnilfsprr  hi)iir.  Merfuinlcnt  Omstructton  of  ll»: 
'  i-j/  t>rst  kiiui,  thoriKiiih  anil  ri/n%rimlUiut  workman 
hip  niul  nuiteriol  in  rvrri,  /iliire.  jiof/ilng  slighted,  rrril- 
nl  iiiiik.  d-r.,"  KHHliowii  liyodleial  Ueport  of  JikIj,"^'*- 
riin-sliers,  Hppur.iCors.  KaiiniuK  Mills.  Wood  Siiws. 
-teed  H^iwer^  and  Planters,  all  of  the  beet  in  Market. 
' 'Htalofoie  with  price,  full  inlormation.  and  Juilnas 
lleporf  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  frM>,      Ail<lre<is 

MINAKI)  HAUUKR.      „ 
Cobluaklll.  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  9 
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PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Volnme  8. 1 


PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MONtFoULYUStT 


I  . t«twa,    IS  TfTB    BASIS    OF   SUCCESSFUL    FARMING 


[  Number  7. 


PIJBI.IS'HEI>   HONTHI.T 


BT 


PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

No.  18  N.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Pasohall  Mobris. 


Crarlks  McHlt^HT. 


SPECIAL  CONTBIBUTOKS: 
8.  S.  RATHVON,  J.  8.  LIPPINCOTT, 

H.  COESON,  M.D.,        It.  McCLURE,  M.D. 
PROF.  J.  A.  NASH,     WALTER  ELD 
THOS.  J.  EDGE,  WM.  H.  JOHNSON, 

and  othkbs. 


TERMS    OP   SUBSCRIPTION: 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cento  per  annnm. 

(payable  in  advance.) 
i9-Ten  Coplea  for  tlO.OC^i 

TERMS  OF  aFvERTISINQ: 


Col'm 
Xool. 
S  col. 

>f  col. 
Kcol. 


10.00 
13.011 
11.00 
10.00 
8.00 
6.00 


\T^.'.  ?."*"■  ^■*""  *»>»«|5bio.  6mo.  9W0.  IZmo. 


30.00 
26.00 
22.00 
20.00 
10.1)0 


40.00 
3.5.00 
3(t.O.) 
23.00 
20.00 


12.00' 15.00 


4(1.00 
12.00 
X'i.m 

■.w.m 

2I.(M» 
18.00 


•W.OO 
.11.00 
40.00 
3.'>.00 
27.00 
20.00 


70.00  M.OO 
fio.oo'ws.oo 

50.00  7.5.0«» 

4o.o(»  M.no 

.10.00  .V).(»0 
22.00  34.00 


12S.00 

100.00 

S7.00 
7.5.00 
.58.00 
40.00 


e.ch'?ni.r?lo*n''"*'"'  *"'  *  column,20  et..  per  line, 
All  Advertisemento  under  M,  cash  In  advance. 
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COW  "BUDDOW  ROSE." 

BuDDow  Ro.SE,  roan,  calved  Nov.  8tli,  1807, 
bred  by  Mr.  Crabb,  Biiddow,  Cl»eltnsford, 
Essex,  Eng. ;  got  by  ifaiibattan  2fi,802;  dam 
Lady  Diicie  .3d,  by  Guilder  I{«we  10,010,  gr.  d. 
Lady  Dticie  2d,  by  Tally  llo  20,027. 

Btuldow  Kose  won  the  first  prize  in  a  large 
class,  as  a  two-year  old  lieifer,  at  tlie  Essex 
County  Show,  1870. 

Manhattan,  her  sire,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Chris- 
ty, by  tlie  prize  bull  Tragedian,  and  Guilder 
Rose,  sire  of  her  dam,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Jomab 
Webb,  by  the  noted  prize  btill  Sir  Clwiles,  from 
The  Beauty,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Bates 
cow,  Cambridge  Hose,  etc.,  who  was  the  dam  of 
Moss  Rose,  recently  sold  at  Mr.  Da  vies'  sale, 
in  Cheshire,  with  her  daughter  and  two  sons, 
for  1,480  guineas. 


A  STATE   DEPARTMENT  OP  AORI- 
CULTURE   AT  HARRISBURO. 

At  tlie  last  convention  of  the  Eastern  Penn'a 
Fruit  Growers'  Society,  held  at  CLarabersburg, 
the  above  subject  was  discussed,  and  a  recom- 
mendation passed,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
urging  upon  our  Legislature  Uie  creation  of  such 
a  department.  A  member  of  that  conventiou, 
and  long  connected  with  the  educational  Inter- 


ests of  the  State,  Dr.  Fra.nk  Tatlor,  of  Che»- 
ter  county,  was  also  appointed  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress before  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at 
Ilarrisbiirg,  In  advocafy  of  it.  We  had  tba 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  address,  and  a  very  able 
one  it  was ;  but  no  official  action  followed,  dtir- 
ing  the  past  session.  We  liope  It  will  not  ba 
siillered  to  die  out,  and  tliat  a  strong  public 
opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  before  the  next 
Legislatiii-e,  too  powerful  to  be  slighted. 

We  w  ill  not  here  repeat  what  we  have  been 
frequently  told,  of  the  mode  of  operating  on  a 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  to  effect  the  passags 
of  a  bill ;  neitlier  are  we  prepared  to  believe  h. 
We  still  have  confidence  In  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  legitimate  and  proper  mode  of 
procuring  k^islative  enactments.  We  know 
farmers  and  fanning  interejits  are  greatly  slight- 
ed— but  tliey  liave  tlie  political  balance  in  their 
hands,  and  can  make  their  infiuence  felt,  if  tbey 
combine  and  unite  fo^  tlie  purpose. 

The  agricultural  Interest  is  the  great  inter«at 
of  the  Stat«  and  the  country,  and  without  it 
prospers,  other  interests  cannot. 

Tlie  propose<l  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ilarrisbiirg,  embraces  tlie  appropriation  of  at 
least  one  room  in  the  capitol  building,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  a  salarj-  say  of 
$2600,  to  have  charge  of  it,  and  tuperviaa  tbf 
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agricultural  and  iKiiticiiltiiral  iiitcrosts  of  ovory 
part  of  the  Slatf.  Willi  lli<!  dcparliiKMit  there 
sliuU  1)0  eoniioeteu  mi  Eittoinologist,  a  coiniic- 
teiit  Chi'iiiist,  also  otio  verscid  in  geology  ami 
mineralogy.  Tlie  design  originally  was  not  to 
Lave  these  latter  lociitcul  at  llarrisburg,  but 
more  as  consulting  oHicers,  to  be  paid  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  to  be  rendered  when  called 
on.  The  wlioh;  antnial  exjieiise  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  §10,000,  and  may  not  reach  more 
than  half  of  it.  'J'liis  room  in  the  eapitol  would 
be  known  as  the  room  of  the  Agricidtiual  De- 
partment, or  Agrlcultinal  Ifureau,  and  would  at 
all  timers  Ix;  ojm'ii  to  fanners  and  others  visiting 
the  ea]iil'»l.  it  should  be  a  repository  for  choice 
samples  of  seeds  fiom  diderent  sections  of  tlm 
State — corn,  oats,  wheat,  jKitatoes — sin-cimens  of 
minerals  and  plants,  insects  destructive  to  vege- 
tation, etc.  The  Connnissioner,  or  head  of  tlie 
bureau,  shoubl  co)l(;ct  statistics  of  crops,  of  live 
Block,  of  product  i(  )ns  of  the  orchard  and  garden,  of 
diseases  of  animals,  fron>  every  jKirt  of  the  State, 
which  shall  be  collated  and  u[)ou  for  general  in- 
spection, and  published  at  stated  times,  for  gen- 
eral information.  It  shoidd  es{MTiaily  be  his 
province  to  act  between  organize(l  Agricultural 
and  Ilorticidtural  sr>cii;ties  and  the  Legislature, 
recommending  to  the  latter  llie  passiige  of  such 
laws  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  foster  and 
promote  these  great  itUerests. 

Institutions  soineliiing  like  this,  under  the 
nanie  of  Slate  IJoards  of  Agiicidture,  have  ex- 
isted for  many  years  with  great  advantage  in 
several  of  our  KastJ-m  and  Wi-stern  Slates,  and 
Peimsylvaina,  (iR-hind  the  times  in  being  with- 
out a  similar  central  board  or  bureau,)  her  in- 
terests liave  corresiK)ndingly  sii/lered. 

To  instanwi  the  luaclical  workii  g  and  useful- 
ness of  such  a  department,  we  take  the  casi!  of 
the  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Convention  at  ClKUubers- 
burg.  lli'm  was  a  V(jluntary  association  of  prac- 
tical fruit  growers  from  l.astern  reinisylvania 
and  adjoining  States.  They  have  notljeen  able, 
fur  want  of  means,  to  publish,  exwpt  at  inter- 
vals of  OIK!  to  two  ycaiN,  t!ie  valiialile  i.'Ssajs  on 
fruit  cidtnre  read  at  their  meetings,  with  the 
facts  and  discussions  elicited.  A  few  hiuidred 
dollars  wonlil  have  ilone  this,  and  the  pitdit  from 
the  free  circidation  of  their  iiroecedin;,'^  uould 
have  l)een  worth  many  tliousamU  to  the  farmers 
and  ganlenei-s  of  rcnnsylvania. 

Were  such  a  department  established  as  Is  here 
proposed,  the  connnissioner  would  have  orshould 
have  authority  to  give  such  pr<K-eedings  to  the 
public,  combined  also,  under  bis  1>est  judgment, 
with  other  valiiabl/*  information  and  facts  ob- 
tained from  the  tlelilHTations  of  farmers'  clubs, 
or  Farmers'  lnstituf<'s,  or  other  sources.  If  any 
legislation  is  wanted,  the  leconnnendalinii  would 
come  with  wei-Jit  and  aiitboiity  from  the  dejiart- 
mcnt,  on  its  oHicial  resi)onsibility.  Vaiious 
lmi)ortant  rectmimentlations  from  farmers' clubs 
Ijave  l»een  already  made — such  as  a  generid  law 
for  tl>e  destruction  of  noxious  wtn-ds,  to  regidate 
tlie  sale  of  fertilizers,  re^jidring  lime  to  be  sold 
by  weight  instead  of  measure,  for  regidalions 
by  which  there  coidd  \m>  isolation,  or  other  safe- 
guards, in  the  case  of  epidemic  ilisoases  among 
animals,  in  one  or  more  countii^  of  the  State. 
All  tljcse  are  highly  imjKJrtant  matters,  on  which 
legislation  is  required,  an<l  in  otlwr  States  now 
exists.  It  might  be  obtained  here  through  the 
aid  of  the  pro|K>sed  Department,  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  individii.nl  farmers  or  comnuttees 
will  find  time  to  be  waiting  day  after  day,  or 
week  after  week,  at  llarrisburg,  to  obtain  legis- 
lation. 

The  proposed  department  would  Im  a  kind  of 
Ilead  centre,  and  acting  within  its  more  limited 
sphere,  woidil  resemble  the  national  institution 
at  Wiisbington.  It  would  eo-oju'rate  and  act  in 
unison  with  fanners'  clubs  and  Institutes,  and 
•xperimenUd  farms— each  being  links  in  the 
cliain,  and  all  being  required  to  make  it  cf)ni- 
plete.    It  would  conmlitlnln  the  agricultural  in- 


terests of  the  State,  and  give  it  the  strength  of 
united  action. 

We  would  only  remarl^  fiirther,  that  the  origi- 
nal proiK)sition  of  the  committee  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  was,  that  the  department 
to  be  established  should  embrace  agricidture, 
mining  and  manufactures.  The  two  latter  ad- 
ditions have  not  l>een  urged  elsewhere. 

The  only  objections  Me  have  heard  urged 
against  this  measure,  is  that  it  may  become 
mixed  up  with  jwlitics.  This  is  a  danger  apply- 
ing to  every  thmg  which  can  be  proposed. 

^  ♦-^^- — 

Montgomery  County  and  East  Penn'a 
Agricultural    and   Mechanical   Society. 

Wk  attended  the  recent  exhibition  of  this  So- 
ciety, on  the  14th  and  l.'jth  ult.,  at  Xorristown. 
It  was  the  tenth  semi-aimual,  and  originated 
chiefly  to  giving  an  opiKjrf  miity  for  the  display 
in  sjjring  of  horses  and  impioved  agricidtiual 
machinery.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  this 
on  the  ground,  comprising  20  mowers  and  reap- 
era,  steel-tooth  horse  rakes,  harrows,  horse  pow- 
ers and  threshers,  hay  tedders,  grain  mills,  un- 
loading forks,  and  a  hay-loading  machine,  simi- 
lar to  the  illustrations  in  inesent  number,  except 
that  the  loading  was  done  from  behind  instead 
of  in  front,  iis  represented  in  the  cut,  which 
oflers  many  decided  advantages  over  loading 
from  tlic  rear.  There  were  also  on  the  ground, 
the  double  har|K)on  hay  uidoading  fork,  from 
Messrs.  Pennock  &  Co.,  Keiuiett  Sfpiare,  Clies- 
ler  county,  and  Cahoon's  broadcjist  seeder,  from 
David  La.nduktu  &  Son,  rhila<lelphia— l)otb 
first  class  implements,  and  which  received  first 
premiums. 

.Most  of  the  mowers  and  reapers  exhibited 
were  of  well  known  patents,  which  have  been 
fidly  tested  in  this  section.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one,  "the  chainition"  reai)er  and  mower, 
new  in  this  part  of  I'eimsylvania.  It  is  maini- 
liicturetl  by  WiiiTKLY,  Fakhi.eu  &  Kelly, 
Springliild,  Ohio.  The  fiame  is  of  wrought 
iron— and  in  various  comiK'titive  trials  in  Ohio 
it  ;ipi)ears  to  have  taken  the  highest  premiums. 
A  grand  gcdd  m<'dal  was  awardeil  to  the  "  Cham- 
pion," as  the  lj<>st  reajwr  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Spiingfiehl,  Ohio,  in  1.S70.  It  was  exhibited  by 
•loiiN  JoxEs,  of  Xorristown,  who  is  agent  for  it. 
Tiie  well  anil  favorably  known  I'liiladeliiJiia 
lawn  mower,  patiMited  and  manufactured  by 
(iWAIIAM,  KmlEN  &  I'ASKMUKE,  of  this  city, 
was  exhibited  in  oiK-ration,  shaving  off  short 
and  line  giass  in  its  usual  satisfactory  manner. 
It  is  made  of  several  sizes. 

Of  the  new  imiilements,  in  a  class  where 
there  has  been  as  yet  ))ut  littUi  improvement, 
there  was  exhibitoil  a  rotary  barrow.  This  wius 
fidly  tested  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
of  j;n)und  very  badly  jilonghed,  and  also  veiy 
dam])  from  lei-ent  heavy  rain  ;  but  it  jK-rfonned 
its  w  ork  well,  and  much  more  eflectively  than 
tli<'  conunon  ilrag  harrow.  It  is  nKnlerate  in 
pi  ice,  not  much  exceeding  the  common  article. 
We  boiic  to  have  an  ilhistialicju  and  description 
of  this  rotary  harrow  in  a  future  niimlier. 

There  was  a  handsome  floral  display  by  CiiAs. 
H.  Wilson,  of  Lower  Merion,  of  double  and 
single  (ieraniums,  Fuschias,  Verbenas,  etc., 
with  some  beautiful  ferns.  lie  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  this  class. 

We  did  not  see  the  horses,  hut  understand 
there  wiis  on  the  ground  a  large  nunilier  of  very 
line  animals,  for  which  indeed  the  vicinity  of 
Norristown  is  s|M'cially  noted. 

We  are  indebted  to  tlie  president  and  other 
oflic  re  anil  memlH-rs  of  the  sm-iety  for  many 
attentions  on  the  Ground.  Their  management 
of  the  exhibition  impivssed  us  as  U-ing  qui.-t 
and  efleclive,  and  the  aliiiiisof  the  society  under 
excellent  direction. 


[TT- Twenty-five  hundred  sparrows  were  re- 
cently sent  from  England  destined  for  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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Observations  on  the  Crops  of  the  Season. 

The  very  favorable  fall,  as  was  anticipated, 
gave  a  remarkable  start  to  the  wlieat  aop. — 
Where  it  was  put  into  the  ground  in  good  con- 
dition, the  advantage  gained  has  been  kept,  and 
in  most  paits  of  Bucks  county  the  promise  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  The  burden  of  straw,  without  doubt, 
will  be  unusually  great.  The  apjiearance  of  the 
heads  is  also  uncommonly  fine.  As  the  liarvest 
is  also  earlier  by  a  full  week,  than  usual  at  this 
date  (iJth  mo.  I'ith),  its  chance  of  escaping  the 
mildew  and  other  enemies  is  proportionally  in 
Its  favor;  but  the  extra  weight  of  the  straw- 
gives  indications  already  that  the  crop  will  be 
unusually  dillicult  to  gather,  unless  the  weather 
shall  l»c  favorable  from  this  time  forth. 

The  weather  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
:5d  and  most  of  the  4th  month,  was  very  favor- 
able to  getting  in  the  oats  crop ;  and  farmere 
generally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
It  was  mostly  sown  or  drilled  in  good  season, 
and  otherwise  eligible  conditions;  but  from 
causes  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  ntalkH  of 
the  plant  (and  even  before  it  had  arrived  at  that 
state,)  presented  on  the  leaves  a  reddish  brown 
appearance.  This  is  not  general  over  a  large 
part  of  many  fields,  but  on  tlie  whole  a  number 
of  them  indicate  that  the  crop  has  :dicady  been 
nuich  injured.  It  is  presumed  that  the  subject 
has  already  claimed  the  attention  of  agricultural 
clubs.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  apjiearanci' 
may  be  attributed  to  the  a])iilication  of  lime,  in 
ceilain  situations;  otliere  have  supposed  it  the 
work  of  an  insect.  No  doubt  the  subject  w  ill 
l>e  investigated. 

For  several  years  past,  farmere  w  ho  have  made 
ol)servations  on  Indian  ojrn  planted  at  different 
times  of  tin'  season,  have  come  to  the  very  gen- 
eral conclusion,  that  the  early  plantings  have 
succeeded  best;— and  as  in  the  early  pait  of  the 
present  season,  circumstanc«»s  fivored  planting 
early,  ijuite  a  number  got  their  ground  ready  iw 
tlie  early  part  of  the  Gth  month — and  in  some 
Iilai-es  the  crop  was  put  in  as  early  as  the  last  ol" 
the  4lh.  On  account  of  the  long  spell  of  cold 
weather,  the  planting  in  the  early  part  of  l;ist 
month  was  a  general  failure.  It  is  believed  that 
it  came  up  well  in  no  instance,  having  been 
much  infested  by  the  cutworm  and  other  grubs, 
fmjuently  found  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  the  season.  In^  the  first  place,  much  of  the 
grain  never  sprouted,  but  that  which  did  had  a 
yellow,  sickly  color.  As  usual,  this  delay  in 
vegetating  protracted  tlie  replanting  to  a  late 
\wv\vA  ;  and  rcplnntinff,  at  hcst,  is  a  very  poor 
ihpiwknce.  The  main  result  has  been,  that  a 
majority  of  the  corn-fields  look  badly.  In  most 
ca.ses  there  is  not  more  than  from  one-half  to 
three- fourths  of  wli.it  should  l)e  on  tlie  ground, 
though  since  the  rains  it  has  been  growing 
rajiidly. 

LE.ssOXS  TO  BE  LEAnXEI)  FHOM  THE  AnoVE 
FAtLUnE. 

Firet,  As  this  crop  re<piire9  tcai-m  weather, 
particidaiiy  at  its  early  stage,  wlien  it  is  not.  im- 
lK)rtant  that  there  should  be  much  wet,  a  firet 
considerafi-.n  is  obvious  to  have  the  principal 
preiaration  for  the  crop  made  early— say  in  the 
fall  or  winter. 

Second,.  He  ready  to  plant  as  early  as  may 
aflbrd  a  reasonable  iirosjiect  of  the  crop  vege- 
tating immediately.  This  conditwn  is  abso- 
lutely nec«'.ssary  for  the  success  of  the  com  crop; 
c<  itaii  ly  much  more  imiKutant  than  for  any  of 
the  other  cereals. 

Third,  If  the  early  growth  of  the  crop  is  re- 
tarded by  coM,  there  is  not  much  chance  for  a 
good  product,  even  if  the  insects  should  be  ab- 
sent, which  is  rarely  (if  ever)  the  case. 

Among  the  cereals,  the  corn  crop  is  now  the 
farmer's  main  deiiendence;  and  though  early 
planting  may  have  latterly  succeeded  best,  in 
consequence  of  late  summer  droutlis,  it  must 


not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  certain  conditions 
of  early  planting  that  are  indispensable. 

w.  n.  J. 

Kewtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Letter  from  Samuel  Abbott,  New  Jersey 
on  Herd  Grass. 


To  PASrilALL  MouRLs: 

Thy  letter  of  enquiry,  asking  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  character  and  quality  of 
Herd  grass  for  hay,  pasture,  its  adaptability  to 
other  soils  than  the  meadows  of  New  Jei-sey 
and  its  lighter  soils,  etc.,  came  duly  to  hand. 

We  here  consider  rather  heavy  and  moist  soils 
suit  it  best ;  on  such  soils  it  remains  in  perma- 
nent pasture  for  years.  The  seed  is  almost  en- 
tirely obtained  from  tide-meadows,  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  the  yield  of  seed  geneially  is  nuicli  great- 
er— while  at  the  same  time  the  hay  is  of  much 
less  value  for  stock.  We  consider  the  hay,  also 
the  pasture,  to  dejiend  much  for  quality  on  the 
kind  of  soil  in  w  hich  it  grows.  Some  of  our 
meadows  are  composed  of  a  light  turfy-gray 
mud,  which  will  produce  quite  heavy  crops  of 
grass  and  seed,  while  the  pasture  and  hay  are 
Inferior.  On  high  meadows  of  blue  mud,  w  here 
timothy  will  grow,  the  quality  of  Herd  grass 
hay  is  correspondingly  improved. 

Then,  again,  when  we  sow  in  connection  with 
Red  clover,  (tn  our  uplands,  the  quality  of  both 
pasture  and  hay  are  siijiei  ior.  With  us,  on  wet 
or  moist  soils.  Herd  grass  appeare  more  tena- 
cious than  timothy,  and  holds  on  long  after  the 
timothy  has  entirely  run  out. 

Herd  grass  hay  being  le.ss  known  than  timo- 
thy, and  less  |»opular  in  the  market,  it  is  not 
wi.lr  us  nuich  sow n  on  the  upland  on  our  best 
farms,  though  some  do  so.  The  sod  is  clo«;r— 
and  some  do  not  like  it  so  well  for  corn ;  but 
whether  it  is  in  any  way  ol.jeetionalde  on  that 
account,  I  hardly  feel  piepared  to  give  an  opi- 
nion. It  is  usually  sown  in  connection  with 
Ked  clover,  and  may  lie  put  on  at  the  rate  of  a 
half  bushel  jH-r  acre  to  one  bushel  on  four  acres. 

The  aveiage  production  of  Herd  g  ass  seed  in 
Salem  county  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
bushels,  and  comprises  most  of  the  seed  known 
to  commerce. 

I  am  not  aware  of  Its  being  pernicious  in  any 
way,  but  would  recommend  its  trial  on  the  lands 
of  Pennsylvania,  w  liether  the  higher  or  bottom 
lantls.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  later  in  starting  in 
the  spring  than  timothy,  but  will,  we  think, 
stand  thy  weather  better,  and  does  equally  well 
for  late  pasture  against  the  frosts  of  autumn. 
Thy  friend,  Sam'l  Auuott. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

Doe  Run  Farmers'  Club,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa. 

We  attended,  with  great  satisfaction,  one  of 
tlie  recent  meetings  of  the  above  Club,  held  at 
the  house  of  Isaac  A(  kek.  it  is  comjiosed  of 
fifteen  nieml)ere,  meeting  alternately  at  each 
otliere'  houses,  once  a  month.  The  farms  in 
this  immediate  s«'clion,  lietween  the  Baltimore 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  are 
among  tlie  very  best,  and  in  the  ride  of  seven 
miles  from  Avondale  station,  we  passed  some  as 
fine  Green  grass  pastures  as  we  had  seen  any 
where. 

At  the  Doe  Iliin  Club  much  the  same  order 
of  business  is  pursued  as  elsewhere.  Lkwis 
Bakkk  is  President,  and  there  is  also  a  Secre- 
tary who  records  the  proceedings  and  keejis  the 
minutes.  Subjects  for  discussion  and  examina- 
tion am  projiosed  at  each  meeting  for  the  one 
folhnving,  so  tliat  the  members  have  a  chance  to 
Infonn  themselves  and  be  booked  up.  We  also 
ol)served  at  this  Club,  that  every  memlx-r  i.i  re- 
quircil  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  on 
hand.     This  is  an  exc»'llent  rule. 

At  these  monthly  nui-tings  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  the  inspeclion  of  each  farm,  and  the 
recording  of  coniuienls  and  observations  on  iU 
condition  and  the  changes  and  improvements 


■^?. 


«• 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


from  year  to  year.  On  Isaac  Ackek's  farm 
much  was  found  to  commend  and  nothing 
to  condemn.  The  crops  looked  flourishing,  the 
garden  the  best  we  have  seen  the  present  season ; 
and  there  were  no  weeds  of  white  daisies,  tliis- 


AtLANTA    AORICULTITRAL     AND     InDUS- 

THIAL  Association. -We  have  received  a 
printed  circular  of  the  above  new  association, 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  "  its  first  grand  exixisition,  to  be  held  at 


ties,  mulleins,  etc.,  within  our  observation.-  Ogeltlorpe  Park  aZiTT'  °.  ^' '''^' ^ 
Tbe,^  ap,K.a,^d  to  be  no  market  demand  for  mf  S^rbe^rnlxtto  '^^^ '^  r  ' "f '  "'  ''"' 
these  weeds-and  Green  grass  and  White  do-  ("'^tober)  next,^o  continue  five  days. 

ver,  which  the  cows  seemed  to  enjoy,  were  found       VincTvi  a^t^^TZT*'"' 

profitable  substitutes.    After  the  iLest  of  last    c ^rSoc'E^v     ^  S^'a''"  i^'r"'" 

year  was  fairly  in  the  barn,  it  was  struck  by    tion  rf  tWs  Un^v  T  """''  ^"'^'■ 

lightning  and  everything  consumed.    This  wa^  itlrSe    Sf     e  W^^^^^^ 

a  serious  drawback— but  a  new  and  wpII  nr     «„i  c     •  .         .„  ,  ■'American  i  omologi- 

„„„«,  ..n.  ,,«,«„„  ™..n^;;;^r;;:,,cLt„r„::■c':,r,:■■  '"^  ^-  '"■  -- «- 

80  feet  long  by  4;>,  and  containing  all  the  mo-       We  are  in  recP.n  nf  li..,.,  i 


all  the  varieties  entered  may  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  as  soon  as  practicable 


tributor,  may  be  adihes.se<l  as  follows :    "  Ame- 
rican  Pomological    Society,"  care    of   II.   K 
Ellvson,  Secretary  Virginia  Horticultural  and 
I  omological  Society,  lilchmond,  Va. 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Scrrrfnn/, 
--  Cloaveland,  Ohio. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Preshlent, 

Boston,  Mass. 


DouniNs,  JoHiT 


and  tcell  ventilated  and  well  lighted  stabling 
for  both  cows  and  horees.    The  ceiling  of  these 
was  nine  feet  high.    There  was  ample  shedding 
outside  for  protection  to  the  stock  and  the  ma- 
nure, and  a  large  trongli  of  spring  water  con- 
stantly running  by  its  own  descent  through 
terra  cotta  pii)es,  an^ording  a  steady  supply  at  ail 
seasons.    This  barn  cost  in  money  about  $.3,000. 
The  firet  stoiy  is  of  stone.    Promoting  the  comj- 
fort  of  dairy  cows  is  no  doubt  an  element  also 
of  profit  Ui  the  owner.    It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  new  barn  is  well  furnished  with 
lightning  rods,  while  the  old  one  had  none.    Dr. 
Franklin  would  call  this  "imying  dear  for 
the  whistle." 

The  spring-house  is  worthy  of  especial  com- 
mendation, lieiiig  also  new,  well  arranged,  well 
ventilated,  two  stories  high,  tlie  tipiier  room  on 
level  with  the  ground  ap[iix)priated  to  various 
uses,  and  the  basement  devoted  to  the  milk.  The  ' 
milk  room  where  the  spring  rises  is  flcnired  over, 
and  can  be  covered  with  water,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. The  temperature  of  the  water  is  so 
low,  however,  that  this  is  not  always  desirable, 
as  it  retards  loo  much  the  rising  of  the  cream. 

We  observed  a  Spain's  patent  churn,  and  also 
the  butter-worker,  so  much  in  use  in  Cliesler 
county.  These  are  Iwth  fiist  class  utensils. 
Perfect  cleanliness  and  a  pure  atmosphere  jx-r- 
vade  the  spring-house  and  surroundings.  The 
butter  is  sent  by  rail  to  Philadelphia  market. 

The  cows,  some  of  them,  showed  Shoit-IIorn 
blwd,  the  Jersey  strain  not  having  Iwen  nmcli 
introduced  into  this  neighborhood.  Tliey  had 
been  tested  for  one  we  k,  and  the  eleven  cows 
returned  102  I'w.  of  butter,  which  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent yield  and  probably  aliove  tlie  average  of 
iiK)st  dairies.  They  had  feed  in  addition  to  the 
pasture. 

The  ix)lHts  of  a  prime  milch  cow  are  getting 
to  »)e  better  understfHid  th  in  formerly,  and  diiry 
famiere  make  better  selections.     There  is  no 
doubt  an  increase  in  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion per  cow  thmughout  this  region.     We  con- 
sider no  butter  dairy  can  be  called  up  to  the 
mark  within  a  few  yeare,  witlwut  showing  at 
least  a  pro<Iuction  of  200  lbs.  jier  aiinuin  per 
cow.    There  need  be  no  ilifHculty  in  reaching 
this  i)oint,  and  after  re.iching  it,  the  standard 
8lK,ulil  l>e  fixed  at  22^  llw.,  and  then  at  2.J0  lbs. 
l>er  annum.     Gienon's    system   of  choosing 
inilch  i-ows,  we  find  is  generally  in  favor  through 
this  dairy  <listrict. 


fi-uits  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  Delega- 
tions to  the  American  Pomological  Society,  with 
specimens  of  fniit  from  thirty  States,  are  ex- 
pected. The  ptemium  list  is  large  and  lilieral, 
and  every  arrangement  has  been  made  to  secure 
a  successful  exhibition. 

Tlie  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
ofl-ered  $100  for  the  best  collection  of  apples, 
peaches,  peare  and  grapes. 


On     "'  '*'"'"'''  •^'^^•'^^^  W.  Starr. 

On  some  accounts,  such  an  exhibition  as  this 

..<^  aih-antages  over  the  regular  exhibitirf 
ocal  agricultural  societies.  Philadelphia  being 
the  centre  of  railroad  lines,  and  tberefore^y 
of  access  from  all  directions,  the  judges  also 
being  selected  for  their  experience  and  f^miliari- 
.yw.th  this  stock,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
Ba/aar  in  aflbrding  the  cows  jwfect  shelter  and 
protection,  all  combined  to  make  the  collection 

I  Pur^se  to  close  the  time  of  receiving  |  b:::::?^;::'''^"^^''^"^"''^^^  *^^'^--- 

The  strong  and  lea.ling  points  of  the  Jersey 
eeil.  wli  I'll   ,i;(i„„  r.._-        ..  •' 


To  the  Breeders  of  Short-Horn  Cattle. 


Bunalo,  N.  Y.,  Juno  1,  1871 
i^D.  Practical  Farmer: 


pedigrees  for  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Short-Horn  Herd  Book  on  the  firet  day  of  Au- 
gust next,  as  the  number  of  unrecorded  Short- 
Horn  cattle  will,  by  that  time,  be  enough  to  fill 
the  usual  sized  volume  of  about  six  hundred 
pages. 

As  it  will  take  some  months  after  the  jjedi- 
grees  aie  all  in  to  arrange  and  print  them,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  out  the  book  in  season, 
that  you  send  your  fiedigrees  promptly 


Tali.  RvE.-Our  frien.I,  A.  G.  Wii  son  of  ^""^  ""^  ^"^'^  ''  """^  '^""'*''  ^""^  «a^'^'  Mi 

this  city,  has  left  at  this  oHice  a  specimen  stalk   ^"1'  ^"^^^^^  "'*'''''  ""*  »"t>  transmitted  for  re- 
of  rye  grown  upon  the  farm  of  W.  A.  Ridge     '^'"'      "'*"  '^^•^"^•'"R  ''<'«s  to  be  remitted  with  the 

Tinicum  townsbin  n..ni,„  ^ «_  '  .       .;' |  pedigrees.     Write  plain  and  only  on  one  Hide 

of  the  paper.    If  you  wish  for  further  direc- 
tions, send  to  me,  address  as  above,  for  a  full 


Tinicum  township,  Bucks  county,  Penn'a.  Its 
lieight  by  measurement  is  8  ft.  2J  inches.  If 
growere  would  also  send  farther  particulare  of 
how  grown  and  how  fertilized,  it  would  add  to 
tlie  interest  of  such  specimens. 


National  Swine  Exposition. 

Amoxo  the  other  novelties  of  the  d.iy,  our 
^\e8terii  fiiends  have  concluded  on  a  great  Na- 
tional swine  ex|K«itioii,  to  U'  held  at  Dexter 
I'aik,  in  Chicago,  on  September  ly,  20  and  21 
1«71.  All  the  dillerent  lireeds-Wbite  Chestere' 
I-arge  Voikshires,  Clieshire,  Poland  China  or 
Magic  Essex,  Berkshires,  Snflolks,  &q. 

The  premiums  are  large  and  attractive;— 
•1,000  is  oflered  for  the  U-st  display  of  hogs  o.- 
«"y  one  breed,  not  less  than  ten  or  over  twenty ; 
niso  several  premiums  of  $100  and  200  each.— 
A  premium  list  can  be  seen  at  this  oflice. 


American  Pomological  Society. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  adojited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  this  National  Association,  the 
undereigned  hereby  give  noti<-e,  that  its  i;Jtli 
Session  will  be  held  in  Asseniblv  Hall,  Sth  Street 
l)etween   Grace  and   Franklin  Strijets,   in  the 
City  of  RichmomI,  Virginia,  on  the  (!ih,  7t|,  and 
Sth  days  of  Septemljer,  1871.    All  Horticultural, 
Pomological,  Agricultural,   and   other  kindred 
institutions  in  the  United  States   and  British 
Provinces,  are  invited  to  send  Delegations,  as  i 
large  as  they  may  detnn  expedient;  and  all 
other  ixjisons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  are  invited  to  be  present  and  take  seats 
in  the  Convention. 

The  coming  session  promises  to  be  especiallv 
interesting,   held  as   it   will  1m>  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  Virginia  Pomological 
and  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  the  great  cen- 
tral  iMiint,  farther  South  than  any  previous  ses- 
sion of  the  institution.     This  meeting  will  there- 
fore, it  is  believed,  Ixi  one  of  tlie  nK»t  useful  in 
a  national  iKiint  of  view  that  has  ever  Uen  held 
by  the  Society,  thus  affording  an   op|M,rtuiiity 
not  only  to  examine  the  fruita  of  the  South  in 
comiKirison  with  those  of  the  North,  the  West 
and  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  which  is  expected  will  I 
be  freely  contributed,  but  also  to  foster  and  ih!1-  | 
petuate  the  amicable  and  swial  relations  whiib 
have  hcreUifore  existed  iK-tween  the  inemlH?re  of 
the  Society,  and  to  widely  dilTiise  tlie  result  of 
ita  delilHJrations  for  tlie  benefit  of  our  constantly 
expanding  territory. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  vari- 
ous railroad  comi»anies,  terminating  in   Rid,. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  tlie  Oxford  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  last  month,  proved  a  great 
success ;  the  attendance,  according  to  the  Ojr/ord 
Pref<.s,  l)eiiig  8,(K)0  to  10,000;  a  larger  number 

-T  ......f^   ,„   ,uii,.    than  was  ever  liefore  known  in  this  section  of 

mond,  to  return  all  niembere  and  othere  free  of  <»""try  i"  the  history  of  spring  exhibitions." 


circular  containing  them 

Please  make  remittances  by  bank  checks  on 
New  York  City  or  Post  OHice  ordere  on  Buffalo; 
if  in  bank  notes,  by  registeretl  P.  O.  lettere,  or 
by  Express.     Direct  to  Bullalo,  N,  Y. 

Truly  yours,     L.  F.  Allen, 
'         Editor  American  Slioil-IIf)rn  Herd  Bix)k. 

Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society. 
RcviHlon  of  Preinliini  Unt. 

The  Alanagere  of  the  above  Society  had  a 
meeting  last  month,  to  revise  the  Premium 
List,  and  apjioint  committees  of  judges  for  the  I 
I  exhibition  next  fall.  Some  changes  were  made, 
and  several  additions  of  new  items,  especially 
enlarging  the  schedule  of  manufactured  articles, 
such  a-s  business  wagons,  turned  and  l)ent  work 
for  carri.iges,  draining  tiles,  lawn  mowere,  etc. 

The  premium  for  the  five  best  dairy  cows  was 
fixed  at  $1.'>.00, 

It  was  also  concluded  to  award  the  "  Practical 
Fanner"  for  numerous  .small  premiums,  instead 
of  money.     This  substitution  should  l)e  follow- 
ed by  other  agricultural  so<'ieties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  the  circulation  of  agricultund  jiaiiere 
freely   through    certain    districts  of   the  State 
would  waken  up  dormant  enterprise,  promote  | 
the  fonnation  of  farmere'  clnlis,  and  indirectly  I 
as  well  as  directly  aid  niaiuigere  in  getting  up 
exhibitions  and  making  them  successful. 
^^^  •  ^ . 

The  Oxford  (Chester  Co.)  Agricultural 
Pair. 


charge,  who  have  jiaid  full  fare  in  coming,  and  I      The  re«-ipts  were  $1,800.50,  leaving  the  So- 
who  exhibit  certificates  of  the  Treasurer  that  I  •■"'••^■'  "'^*''"   «le*bicting   expenses,   a   handsome 


they  liave  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Society 
Similar  airangi.'ments  can  undoubtedly  be  made 
by  the  vaiious  delegations,  with  roads  in  their 
localities. 

MemlM'i-s  and  Delegates  are  requested  to  con- 
tribute sp«*ciniens  of  the  fniifs  of  their  resjiec- 
tive  districts,  and  to  communicate  in  regard  to 
tlM!m  wliatever  may  aid  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Society  and  the  science  of  American  Po- 
mology. Each  contributor  is  requested  to  pre- 
I)are  a  complete  list  of  his  collection,  and  to  pre 


profit.  The  new  society  and  its  President,  J. 
La(  EY  DARLiNfn-oN,  h.ive  been  fortunate  in 
having  its  two  first  exhibitions  so  successful. 


Exhibition  of  Jersey  Cattle  in  Philad'a, 
at  Herkness'  Bazaar. 


In  another  column  will  l»e  found  the  official 
report  of  the  alK)ve  exhibition,  inaugurated  by 
a  few  prominent  breedera  of  Jersey  stock  around 
Philadelphia.    A  larger  collet  f  ion  of  really  choice 

.„..  .,  .  .  ,  ^.-     animals  Il-js  not  been  brought  U»getlier  before. 

sent  the  same  with  hi,  fruits,  tliat  a  report  of  I  Tlie  exhibitors  (many  of  tliem  imiKirtere,)  were 


breed,  which  diller  from  all  othere,  were  here 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  and  farmere 
ami  dairymen  have  seldom  had  so  good  a  chance 
of  making  comj,arisoiis  and  studying  out  the 
■u'ix)rtant  question.  What  are  the  certain  ^l 
unvarying  milking  points  of  a  Jereey  cow-^ir 
arc  there  any  rule.,  applicable  to  all  cows  ?_If 
there  are,  how  may  a  purchaser  determine  the 
productive  capacity  of  any  cow  he  proposes 
buying?    One  of  our  medical  friends  in  this 
city,  and  a  close  observer  also  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, has  supposed  that  deep  milkere  always 
corresiM>nded  without  reference  to  breeds    in 
certain  measurements  in  various  parts  of 'the 
l>ody,  such  as  girths,  size  of  the  neck  where  it 
joins  the  head,  length  of  head,  width  l^tween 
eyes,  shaiK.  of  bonis,  width  of  l,ij«,  size  and 
shaiwand  color  of  bag,  skin,  escutcheon,  etc. 

1  hough  a  large  number  of  animals  have  been 
measured  with  the  tape-line,  no  reliable  results 
have  yet  been  arrived  at,  on  which  such  a  sys- 
tem of  choosing  milch  cows  coiUd  be  ijerma- 
nenlly  based. 

The  "Guenon  sysU'iu,"  as  a  foundation.  Is 
more  relied  on  as  a  test  in  this  dairy  section, 
than  any  other.  The  two  most  noted  milkere 
lu  this  exhibition,  "Rosa"  and  "Dutchess" 
belonging  to  Ciias.  L.  Siiau,.le.s.s,  who  hav'e 
made  resiHKtively  13  and  14  llis.  of  butter  per 
week,  come  up  well  to  Gienon's  marks,  while 
there  were  othere  which  did  not-and  it  is  well 
known,  that  while  Jeisey  cows  invariably  give 
rich  milk,  there  is  a  dilference  in  tl-em  as  re- 
gards  quantity.  Tlie  "  ( ; nenon  system  "  seems 
to  apply  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

We  liave  an  order  now  for  a  pure  Jersey  coir 
making  1.3  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  and  we  shaU 
be  glad  to  lie  advis«'d  of  such  an  one  anywhere. 
Should  the  suggestion  of  the  Jersey  Club  be 
carried  out  in  other  States,  a  national  exhibition 
of  the  best  50  Jereies  in  the  l-nited  States  may 
l>e  held,  and  from  them  the  l»est  ten  be  selected 
!  out,  who  w  oiild  stand  as  models  of  the  Jereey 
I  cow,  in  figure  a.s  well  as  productiveness.     They 
would  be  standards,  like  the  Seckel  pear  among 
fruits,  by  which  others  coiihl  Ije  judged,  in  the 
scale  of  i)oinU,  and  their  relative  value  deter- 
mined. 

— ^•^  •  ■ 
Doylestowji  Agricultural    and  Mechan- 
ics' Institute. 

At  an  election  held  in  Doylestown,  May  27th, 
t)y  the  stockholdere  of  this  8<M-ietv,  the  following 
were  chosen  oflia-re  for  the  ensuing  year; 

PreHtdf-nt— Dr.  Isaiah  AIicHENEn; 

Vice  Prexidrnts—WM.  II.  Stl'ckkht,  Col. 
Isaiah  Jamks; 

Correal]!'!/  Secretary— "S atu ah  C.  Jamks  ; 

Iiec\/  Nrcrctary—y.  P.  Brower; 

Treasurer— Dr.  O.  P.  James; 

Manayers—n.  B.  (;iier,  N.  H.  Burroughs, 

A.  H.  Barix'r,  Eugene  James,  E.istburn  Keeder, 

Henry  Weisel,  N.  J.  Hincs,  William  Steckel,  J. 

V.  CamplKdl,  E.  Morris  Lloyd,  James  E.  HiU, 

Geo.  A.  Cook,  John  (i.  Harris,  Jas.  S.  Maun' 

L.  S.  Boilder,  Beiij.  Cadwallader,  A.  J.  Larue,' 

.Samuel  A.  Finnan,  Jonathan  Knight,  Charles' 
Hamilton. 


•         )l 


H 


CTT"  Expect  nothing  from  him  who  promises 
a  great  deal. 
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THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


Farmers'  Institute  of  Eastern  Penn'a. 

TllK  iv<;iil,'ir  Stated  MiMJliii-^  of  tliis  assdiia- 
tioii  was  lif-ld  oil  tlio  8lli  ult.,  at  West  (;rove, 
Chester  county.  The  f.)llosviii«  aj^riciiltnral 
societies  and  farmers'  diil)3  were  foiiiid  to  he 
represented,  besides  a  large  nuniher  of  fanners, 
with  their  wives : 

Chester  County  ARricnltunil  Society,  Bucks 
County  Agrictdtural  Soci.-ty,  Doylestown  Asii- 
C'lltural  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  I'liiladi^lphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  Oxford  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Doe  Run  Farn»crs'Cliih,Chadds' 
Ford  Farmers'  Club,  West  liianch  Farmers' 
Cluh,  West  Grove  Farmers'  Club,  Brandywine 
Farmers'  Club,  Kennett  Farmers'  Cluh,  Con- 
cord Farmers'  Cluh,  Pcqiiea  Fanners'  Club, 
Fulton  Farmei-s'  Cluh,  Doylestown  Fanners' 
Club,  Solebury  Fanners'  Club,  and  Keystone 
Farmers'  (Mub.  There  was  also  (juite  a  num- 
ber of  practical  farmers  in  attendance,  not  con- 
nected with  these  organizations,  including  some 
from  Cecil  county,  Maryland. 

The  principal  business  of  the  morning  session 
was  a  change  in  the  constitution  adopted  alU'r 
discussion,  enlarging  the  area  of  memlK;rship, 
so  that  any  practical  farmer  may  he  ailmitted  to 
membership,  by  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  on  sign- 
ing the  constitution  and  paying  the  usual  fee  of 
$1.00. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  appointed  at 
last  meeting,  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
time  to  prepare  bills  to  be  acted  on  by  the  last 
Legislature. 

Two  essays  were  read — one  on  "  the  drudgery 
of  farmer's  wives,"  which  will  l)e  found  in  ano- 
ther cohunn,  and  the  other  in  review  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  "  Practical  Fanner,"  which  disc(juragfd 
farmers  from  entering  on  cliemical  exixiriments 
in  the  laboratory,  to  the  neglect  of  out-door 
duties. 

R.  K.  ToMLlNRON  introduced  his  invention 
of  a  new  and  complete  washing  machine  for 
farmers'  use,  and  asked  for  the  ai)|M)intment  of 
a  committee  to  witness  its  oi)erati(»n  r.t  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  in  the  aO^rnoon.  Tliis  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Eliza  S.  Tiii.\Ki{,  Saiiah 
Pylk,  Anna  Mendeniiai.l,  A.  II.  BAiiUKit, 
and  Thomas  Bakeh,  who  made  a  highly  favor- 
able report  of  it  in  the  anernoon,  iis  lieiiig  the 
best  machine  they  had  seen.  The  machine  is 
worked  by  horse-power.  A  towel  much  soiled 
was  washed  in  one  minute  and  a  shirt  in  four 
minutes. 

The  tariff  question  was  then  brought  forward 
from  last  regiUar  meeting,  and  discussion  was 
opened  by  B.  I.  V.  Mim.ku,  on  the  question, 
•«  Is  a  protective  tariff  IjenefKial  to  tlie  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania?"  This  Wiis  argued  in  the 
negative  by  B.  I.  V.  Mim.ek,  and  in  the  allirm- 
ative  by  Messrs.  Vincknt  Kino,  11.  K.  Tom- 
LiNSON,  and  others. 

P.  Morris  exhibited  to  the  Institute  the 
sample  of  oats  grown  by  H.  L\<iKi{S()i,i,,  of  the 
Philatlelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
This  was  of  extraordinary  size  and  early  ma- 
turity, pnxluced  by  the  application  of  six  bushels 
of  salt  to  the  acre.  Several  meinlxMS  of  the 
Institute  spoke  of  the  beneliLs  of  salt  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. 

The  subject  of  the  creation  of  a  .State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  postponed  from  Ixsl  meet- 
ing, was  again  brought  forward,  discussed,  and 
postponed  for  future  action. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Michener,  of  Bucks  county,  and 
Thomas  Baker,  of  Lancaster  county,  were 
appointed  Essayists  for  the  next  meeting.  The 
following  resolution  was  also  offered  for  discus- 
sion at  that  time : 

"  Resolved,  that  commercial  manures  can  he 
used  with  ecrjnomy  in  farm  man.ngement," 

It  was  resolved  to  held  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute  at  Doylestown,  on  Thursday,  tlie 
12th  of  October  next. 

la  the  Interim  between  the  morning  atid  afler- 
iioon  sessions,  the  members  of  tlie  Institute 


visited  the  Eastern  Exjierimental  Farm,  near 
West  (Jrove.    It  is  now  under  the  care  of  John 

I.  Carter,  the  new  Superintendent,  who  is 
giving  to  it  all  his  well  known  energy  and  ability. 
In  addition  to  the  new  outbuildings,  for  whidi 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000  w  as  made  a  year  ixgo 
by  the  Penn'a  Legislature,  the  roads  and  giounds 
around  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved, 
fences  repaired,  and  a  new  flower  garden  laid 
out  and  graded. 

The  Superintendent  explained  the  series  of 
exiKirimcnts  now  in  progress  on  the  farm. — 
Seventy-five  varieties  of  wheat  are  under  culti- 
vation, and  a  large  numlKjr  of  exiieiinients  in 
wheat  culture  are  In  progress,  whicli  will  pro- 
bably determine  some  of  the  circumstances  most 
favorable  to  a  full  crop.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  planted,  and  va- 
rious exi>eriinental  tiiids  In  their  cultivation ; 
also  the  same  with  oats,  corn  and  other  crops. 

A  farther  appropriation  has  also  Iwcn  made  of 
$2,000  by  the  Legislature  just  adjourned,  and 
tlie  probability  is,  that  the  East  Penn'a  Experi- 
mental Farm  may  yet  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
inoNt  valuable  agricultural  institutions  in  the 
country.  It  is  under  the  management  of  some 
of  our  best  practical  farmei-s,  and  if  there  is  any 
l»eiiefit  to  Ije  derived  from  an  experimental  farm, 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  it  will  be  worked 

out  here. 

■  ♦  ^ ■ 

Ctimberlaud  County  (Pa.)  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  semi-ainiual  exhibition  of  this  flourish- 
ing society  was  held  on  the  12tli  ult.,  and  seems 
to  have  been  mral  siicct^sful  in  every  depart- 
ment. Every  thing  seasonable  in  the  orchard, 
vegetable,  flower  and  fruit  garden,  appears  to 
have  been  well  represente<l,  comprising  fini' 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cherries, 
early  ixttatoes,  onions,  radishes,  beets,  and  other 
vegetables— also  preserves,  jellies,  canned  fruits, 
dried  fruit. 

There  was  also  a  large  collection  of  fancy  ar- 
ticles, and  tlie  floral  <lisplay  exceeded  any  hero- 
tofort?  made  by  tlie  Soci(!ty.  These  were  chiefly 
from  the  estahlishments  of  J.  M.  Speak  &  Son, 
florista,  Ilarrisburg,  from  the  Chainl)ersburg 
Nursery  Association,  through  their  agents,  the 
Kauffman  Bros.,  and  from  Henry  I.  Kri'i-, 
of  tlie  Cumberland  Xui-series  atShirenianstown. 

II.  Jenkins,  superintendent  of  the  Chamliers- 
burg  Nursery  Association,  exhibited  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  dwarf  German  Carnations, 
selected  and  cut  from  2,000  plants,  representing 
every  shade  of  color  except  pure  white. 

We  regret  not  lieing  able  to  give  an  account 
more  in  detiiil  of  this  successful  exhibition,  and 
the  awards  of  piemiiuns,  hut  a  monthly  \Ki\yc\ 
like  the  "Practical  Farmer"  lacks  the  requisite 
itpace.  If  our  present  suliscriliers  will  make  a 
little  more  eflort  to  increase  its  list  in  their  re- 
sjiective  neighhorhoods,  we  should  s(k>ii  Ije  able 
to  convert  it  into  a  weekly  of  fidl  size,  when 
the  agricidtiiral  and  horticultural  societies  and 
exhibitions  in  every  part  of  Pennsylvania  would 
be  fully  represented. 


Meeting  of  the  PhUadelphla  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
WcMlnesday  morning,  1st  of  List  month,  at 
tlieir  Room,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  W.  IL  Drayton,  President  in  the 
chair,  and  Tiios.  M.  Coleman  acting  as  Secre- 
tary. After  tlie  reception  of  communications 
and  reiH>it.s,  H.  Inoersoij.  presented  sevend 
stalks  of  oats  gathered  from  one  of  his  fields, 
which  presented  an  unusually  vigorous  apjx^r- 
ance.  The  stalks  are  much  larger  than  usually 
seen,  the  leaves  broader,  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  other  samples  exhihited.  Mr.  In- 
OKRSOLL  stated  that  the  advanced  condition  of 
his  oats,  as  well  as  the  unusual  size  of  the  stalks, 
was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  sowed  broad- 


cast upon  the  field  six  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre 
after  sowing  the  oats.  A  larger  quantity  of  salt 
could  be  used,  but  never  greater  than  forty  bush- 
els. Salt  to  be  efticacious  on  oats,  wheat  or  corn, 
should  be  put  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  not  on  stifl' 
clay  land.  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  been  using  salt 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  found  that  not  only 
the  giain  crops  were  greatly  benefited,  but  the 
after  crops,  particularly  clover. 

Dr.  Kino  in  referring  to  the  subject,  said  that 
the  virtue  of  salt,  as  well  as  many  artificial 
manures,  was  the  power  It  posessed  of  attract- 
ing the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Drayton,  Mont- 
fiOMERY,  IIerstine  and  others,  the  Society 
rx'solved  to  take  a  recess  until  the  time  for  Sept. 
meeting.    Adjourned. 


AGRICULTTTRAIi  EXHIBITIONS. 


The  late  Sanford  Howard  made  the  fol- 
lowing good  su^estions  on  the  management  of 
agricultural  exhibitions : 

"  The  utility  of  agricultural  exhibitions  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  systematic  transaction 
of  the  business  relating  to  them.  There  Is 
usually  w  itli  us  too  much  hurry,  and  of  course 
confusion,  on  these  occasions.  This  might  be  In 
a  great  degree  avoided,  by  having  the  entries 
made  a  certain  time  beforeliand.  The  ofEcei-s 
having  charge  of  the  exhibition  would  then 
know  exactly  what  to  provide  for.  On  the  plan 
generally  pursued  here.  It  is  all  guess  work. — 
The  Secretary  or  Superintendent  guesses  that 
about  so  much  room  will  be  required  for  such 
and  such  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  about  so 
many  stalls  for  horses  ;  but  he  knows  nothliijt 
about  It  till  the  animals  come  on  the  ground. — 
He  cannot  arrange  them  in  proper  divisions — 
the  dillerent  classes  or  breeds  by  themselves,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  space  which  it  was 
guessed  would  answer  for  one  breed  becomes 
filled,  and  the  contiguous  space  is  also  filled  with 
other  classes.  More  of  the  first  named  come  in 
than  had  l)een  provided  for,  and  tliey  are  of 
necessity  sent  off  to  some  unoccupied  corner, 
frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  those 
of  the  same  class  that  first  appeared  on  the 
ground.  Such  casis  often  occur.  They  per- 
plex the  Siiierintendent  and  awarding  com- 
mittees, who  sometimes  have  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  hunting  after  animals. 

"  All  this  trouble,  as  well  as  great  liability  to 
error  in  the  entries,  could  be  saved.  It  is  just 
as  well  and  even  better  for  competitors  to  come 

into   the  rule  of  making  entries  In  advance. 

They  can  send  their  lists  through  the  mail,  or 
present  them  by  proxy,  and  tlie  Secretary  or  his 
ch'ik  has  only  to  make  the  entries  as  he  sits 
quietly  in  his  office,  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
a  questioning  crowd.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
business  would  be  much  more  niethotlically  done 
in  this  way,  and  most  of  the  numerous  errors 

that  occur  under  the  present  system  avoided. 

It  would  also  put  an  end  to  the  mean  practice 
sometimes  indulged  in,  of  persons  coming  to  the 
sliow  at  the  last  moment  at  which  entries  can 
be  made  and  looking  round  to  see  In  what  class 
they  would  stind  the  best  chance  to  obtain  a 
l>iemlum." 


AGRICULTURAli  fBTATlSTICS. 

The  June  returns  of  the  Statistical  Divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Indicate  a 
small  increase  in  tlie  average  of  wlieat  of  tlie 
whole  crop,  amounting  to  about  4  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  7.>0,000  acres.  Neariy  all  of  this  increase 
is  west  of  the  MLssissipppl  river.  Tlie  States 
indicating  an  enlargement  of  an  area  In  this 
crop  are  as  follows:  New  York,  1  per  cent,  in- 
crease; New  Jei-sey,  2  ;  Ohio,  6;  Michigan,  4; 
Missouri,  4;  Minnesota,  10;  Iowa,  15;  Kansas, 
:]0 ;  Nel)ra.ska,  2.'5 ;  Oregon,  3.  A  small  de- 
crease appears  in  the  New  England  Sutes.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent. ;  Mary- 


land,  3;  Kentucky,  2;  Indiaua,  2;  Mississippi, 
2  ;  South  Carolina,  8. 

The  condition  of  the  crop  In  Massachusetts 
places  It  14  per  cent,  below  the  average  ;  Con- 
necticut, 0;  New  York,  2;  Virginia,  .8;  North 
Carolina,  18;  South  Carolina  27;  Georgia,  25; 
Alabama,  23  ;  Mississippi,  4 ;  Texas,  14 ;  Ark« 
ansas,  13 ;  Tennessee,  20  ;  Kentucky,  20 ;  In- 
diana, 3 ;  California,  42.  The  States  reporting 
superior  conditions  are  :  Delaware,  2 ;  Mary- 
land, 2 ;  West  Virginia,  4 ;  Ohio,  7  ;  Michigan, 
6 ;  Wisconsin,  6  ;  Minnesota,  2  ;  Illinois,  3 ; 
Iowa,  8 ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Kansas,  9 ;  Nebraska,  6 ; 
Oregon,  4.  With  the  exception  of  California, 
no  principal  wheat-growing  State  indicates  a 
poor  yield  of  wlieat,  and  most  of  them  give 
promise  of  a  product  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
loss  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  trifling  reduc- 
tions elsewhere.  If  no  disasters  are  encountered 
hereafter,  the  crop  should  fully  equal  that  of  last 
year. 


Exhibition  by  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  of  Pure  Jersies,  Philad'a. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  held  at  New  York,  April  19th,  1871,  it 
was 

Resolted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  under  consideration  the  propriety  of  hold- 
ing during  this  year  four  or  more  local  exhibi- 
tions, and  one  National  exhibition  of  Registered 
Jersey  Stock ;  this  committee  to  have  power  to 
take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in 
the  premises,  provided  the  Club  be  made  to 
incur  no  exi)enses  thereliy ;  this  committee  to 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  add  to  its 
meml)ers. 

The  chair  appointed  Chas.  L.  Sharpless, 
Philad'a,  John  Haven,  New  Ycrk,  Wm.  De- 
VRiEs,  Baltimore,  and  C.  S.  Sargent,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Under  the  above  resolution,  a  local  exhibition 
for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  was  held  at 
Ilerkness'  Bazaar,  Philadeljihia,  from  June  5tli 
to  8th  inclusive.  li.  J.  Dobbins  exhihited 
three  head ;  S.  J.  Sharpless  six ;  John  IIlw- 
teh  four;  Wm.  F.  Potts  nine;  Jesse  W. 
Starr  two;  C.  Lafferty  one;  A.  Welch 
two;  E.  C.  Knight  one;  William  Masbet 
twelve;  J.  Serrill  one;  D.  B.  Ebvw  one, 
and  C.  L.  Sharple.S8  nine. 

The  judges  lielng  requested  to  select  the  best 
ten  cows,  the  best  ten  lieifers,  and  any  bull  wor- 
thy of  special  notice,  reported  as  follows  ; 

As  the  best  ten  cows,  imported  Clio  and  im- 
ported Fairy,  owned  by  S.  J.  Sharpless; 
Dolly  and  Stella,  owned  b"  Wm.  F.  Potts; 
imported  Pearl,  owned  by  D.  B.  Ebvin  ;  im- 
ported Damsel  and  imported  Fanny,  owned  by 
Wm.  Massey;  imported  Duchess,  imported 
Bertie,  and  Rosa,  owned  by  C.  L.  Sharpless;— 
and  as  the  best  ten  heifere,  Fi-olic  2d  and  Dam- 
sel 2d,  owned  by  Wm.  Massey  ;  Firefly,  owned 
by  S.  J.  Sharpless;  Dorothy,  owned  by  A. 
Welch;  Huntress,  owned  by  John  Hunteb; 
Una  and  Jessie,  owned  by  Wm.  F.  Potts; 
Juno  3d,  owned  by  Jesse  W.Starr;  Blue- 
bird and  Lottie  Starr,  owned  by  C.  L.  Shahp- 
i.EiiH;  — and  as  tlie  best  bull,  "  Septemlwr," 
owned  by  C.  Laffeety. 

Signed  by        J.  Howard  McHexrt, 
John  Patterson, 
Tho8.  T.  Turneb. 

Tlie  above  mentioned  cows  being  thus  enti- 
tled to  the  sUmp  of  P.  S.  on  the  horn,  meaning 
that  they  are  the  best  ten  exhibited  cows  *t 
Pennsylvania,  it  remains  for  the  breeders  and 
owners  of  Marjland,  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land to  have  selecteil  each  their  best  ten,  that 
thus  the  forty  cows  may  be  brought  together  in 
one  place,  as  a  National  exhibition,  to  compete 
for  prizes. 

« 

Chab.  L.  Sharpless, 

Tor  the  CoinaUtUe. 
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The  mechanical  Ingenuity  of  the  country  has 
stepped  in  to  aid  tlie  farmer  in  his  hay  crop,  by 
mowing  machines,  bay  tedders,  unloading  forks 
and  horse  rakes.  One  implement  only  was 
wanting,  which  Is  now  supplied  by  the  Invention 
of  tlie  hay  loader,  illustrated  above,— an  admi- 
rable machine,  which  seems  to  have  worked  en- 
tirely satisfactory  wliere  It  has  been  tried. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  gather  and  load 
»t  one  operation,  but  may  be  used  with  equal 
facility  Id  loading  from  the  windrow.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Inventor,  and  we  think  correctly, 
that  tlie  only  true  principle  of  constructing  a 
hay  loader.  Is  by  placing  the  elevator  in  front  of 
the  wagon.  Several  important  results  are  thus 
obtained. — 

1.  It  places  the  wlwle  mechanism  under  com- 
plete control  of  the  driver.  When  at  the  rear,  it 
requires  an  attendant,  or  the  wagon  must  be 
«topp(Hl  when  any  particular  manipulation  Is 
required. 

2.  Tlie  draught  is  materially  reduced. 

3.  When  the  hay  Is  loaded  from  the  wind- 
rows, tliey  do  not  serve  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
wagon. 

4.  It  is  more  compact  and  simple  In  constnic- 
tion,  and  requires  less  gearing. 

6.  By  the  rearward  Inclination  of  the  elevator, 
it  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  as  a  tedder, 
first  detaching  the  wagon  Iwx. 

6.  But,  most  imiwrtant  of  all,  by  going  to- 
ward your  work,  instead  of  from  it,  tlie  great 
difficulty  which  must  always  attend  a  rear  loa<ler 
is  obviated— the  motion  of  the  wagon  assisting 
very  much  in  carrying  the  hay  to  the  rear. 

The  rake  and  elevator  may  easily  Iw  detached 
from  the  wagon,  by  removing  the  tongue  bar, 
»nd  sliding  them  forward. 

The  principles  of  this  machine  have  been 
fully  tested— a  number  of  them  having  been 
8iioces8fuUy  put  In  operation  during  the  present 


year. 


Tlie  invention  consists  in  the  combination 
a»d  annngement  of  a  series  of  toothed  belts 
with  a  hay  rake  attached  to  the  front  of  a  wagon, 


for  the  purpose  of  raking  and  elevating  hay  upon 
the  k)ad.  This  device  it  so  arranged  that  the 
driver  can  operate  and  control  both  the  rake  and 
elevator  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  1  Is  a  geometrical  perspective  view  of 
tlie  machinery  while  In  ojieration,  and  Fig.  2  is 
a  perspective  view  of  the  elevating  strajis  and 
frame  upon  which  tliey  work.     In  Fig.   1,   A 
represents  the  body  of  the  rack ;  B  the  flame  to 
which  the  elevating  straps  are  attaclied.     C  is 
one  of  the  front  wlieels  of  the  wagon,  which  is 
provided  with  toothed  segments,  the  teeth  of 
which  mesh  Into  a  corres|iondlrig  pinion,   I), 
which  b  secured  to  the  outer  end  of  the  lower 
drum  over  which  the  elevating  straps  pass.     E 
is  a  rock  shaft  from  which  two  anns,  K  K,  ex- 
tend up  and  receive  levers  or  bars,  F  F,  which 
are  connected    to    the    frame,   B.      Near  the 
driver's  seat  Is  a  lever,  I,  by  which  he  can  readi- 
ly throw  the  gear  wheels  in   and  out  of  gear, 
tlie  frame  moving  In  the  slots,  L.     The  ojiera- 
tlon  Is  as  follows :    As  the  team  is  driven  across 
the  field,  the  traction  or  s^mient  wheel,  C,  puts 
in  motiou  the  pinion,  D,  upon  the  lower  arm. 


^  which  projiels  the  tootlied  belts.  Tliese  being 
located  immediately  in  front  of  the  rake  teeth  so 
I  that  the  hay  is  taken  by  the  straps  or  belts  and 
I  elevated  and  deposited  upon  the  load.  The  hay 
is  held  to  the  teeth  of  the  straps  by  means  of 
other  straps  passing  down  In  front  of  the  ele- 
vating straps.  The  rake  is  operated  by  means 
of  the  curved  brace.  A,  or  lever.  By  detaching 
the  wagon  box  the  front  portion  may  lie  used  as 
a  h.iy  tedder,  spreading  the  hay  loosely  and 
evenly  upon  the  ground. 

-^^^  •  ■      

For  the  Prnotlcnl  Pnrmor. 

IMPORTATION   OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
Ed.  Practical  Farmer  : 

The  wise  considoralion  for  the  Interests  of 
the  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  the  coun- 
try, which  induced  Congress  to  remit  the  inqiost 
duty  upon  breeding  aninuds,  has  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  importation  of  fine  slock.  I 
learn  by  a  letter  fioin  Capt.  Pratt,  written 
after  sailing,  that  he  has  on  board  the  Iluilson, 
of  New  York,  four  Short-Horns,  selected  by 
John  Thornton  ;  22  Jerseys,  Including  one  | 


bull-all  selected  by  Monsieur  LeBas,  of  Jer- 
^oy,  u|«n  the  Ishuul,  which  are  of  the  most 
fashionable  type  <.f  colors  and  style,  and  of  rare 
excellence;  12  bree<ling  ponies.  Including  stal- 
lions  and  mares;  3.5  sheep  -  Cotawold  and 
South-Downs,  and  35  swine  of  various  ages 
and  both  sexes.  A  number  of  them  were  pur- 
chased  to  supply  or.lers  from  Messrs.  R  H 
Allen  &  Co.  of  ^o^v  York,  and  the  remainder 
are  III  their  hands  and  will  be  advertised  for 
sale  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  or  full  description  is 
receiv<!d.     \'ory  respectfully, 

M.  C.  Weld. 
In  addition  to  the  alwve  we  are  also  advised 
of  a  c'iiisideiable  imiwrtation  of  Berkshires, 
just  made  from  England  to  Ohio;  and  also  that 
a  lot  of  25  Ayrshii-es,  for  a  few  breeders  In 
Canada,  was  s,-if..ly  landed  at  Montreal,  May  6. 
They  w ,.,«  seleoUjd  in  Scotland,  from  the  most 
nvUiil  herds.  ed.  P.  Fab. 

Mr.  M(  Intosh,  an  English  breeder  of  Short 
Horns,  recently  stated  that  lie  had  refused  an 
offer  of  2,000  guineas,  gold,  for  the  bull  Third 
Duke  of  Geneva,  this  bull  was  bred  by  Jas. 
O.  Sheldon,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ex- 
ported by  him. 

The  Rainy  Seaaon  la  Callfomla. 

The  rainy  se.xson  in  California  has  become 
so  unreliable,  and  the  rain-falls  so  inadequate  to 
make  thrifty  vegetation  through  tJie  summer 
and  fall,  that  schemes  for  a  general  system  of 
irrigation  are  being  resorted  to. 

Associations  are  being  formed  for  this  ptir- 
pose,  and  we  olwerve  otiers  are  made  to  Irrigate 
lands  at  75  cents  per  acre. 

Climate  and  other  circumstances  thus  modify 
agricultunU  operations.  In  this  section  we 
avoid  the  eflecu  of  s<!vere  drouths,  not  by  Irri- 
gation, but  by  deep  ploughing  and  undeixiraln- 
ing.  Tills  is  our  only  remedy,  but  it  is  a 
sure  one. 

— ^»-»  ^         

[TT- Tlie  working  classes  lo  England  demand 
protection  to  their  Industries. 
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ENQUIRY. 
Editor  rnAcxicAi.  Fahmkr  : 

Your  paper,  for  its  practical  and  reliable 
contents  on  every  branch  of  faruiinfi,  aiul  csjk;- 
cially  for  its  advocacy  of  ll.e  wool  and  sunAeu 
interests  of  our  country,  is  making  f^ist  friends 
in  tl.i8  section,  an<l  1  write  to  cnc,uire  if  you 
ean  give  n.e  any  inC.rmation  or  history  about 
the  Wells  and  Dickinson  flock  of  sheep  of  bteu- 
benviilc,  Ohio.  This  flock  we  consider  here 
the  origin  of  tl.e  fine  wools  of  this  section.- 
Where  did  they  spring  from  ? 

Pan  IIandms,  V  a. 

[Perhai)s  our  friends,  Glknn  &  Buo.,  of  No- 
blestown,  Pa.,  can  answer  this  enquiry. 

Ei>.  r.  Fak. 


Prices  fluctuated  before  the  war  more  than  now, 
iin.l  there  was  little  encouragement  to  our  larm- 
ers  to  raise  good  wool. 


the  poor  and  worWng  classes,  by  asserting  that 
the  tariir  taxes  the  (X)arser  fabrics  which  they 
wear,  from  75  to  118  per  cent.,  while  it  taxes 
the  fine  cloths  of  the  rich  but  50  to  CO  per  cent, 


subscril>ers,  who  claimed  to  reiwesent  $15,000,000 
of  caiiital.    How  many  signed  the  last  memo- 
rial I  do  not  know ;  but  the  article  copied  in 
your  issue  of  the  21st,  states  that  they  represent 
a  capital  of  $.^.0,000,000.     So  far  as  the  issue 
l)etween  the  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  is 
concerned,  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  Mill  repi-esenls,  a 
few  who  are  benefited  by  protection,  but  it  is 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, whose  property  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  welfare. 

Allow  me,  tlmn,  to  proceed  to  demonstrate 
that  in  the  case  of  our  American  woolen  manu- 
facturers, it  is  not  the  few  and  rich  who  solely 


farmers  and  workingmen  buy  are  one  per  cent 
dearer  because  of  this  tariff.    On  the  contrary, 
money  and  wool  and  labor  alike  wnnmand  more 
and  better  cloth  than  under  free  trade.    Many 
of  our  factories  sell  flannels  and  cassimeres  for 
less  in  currency  than  in  gold  before  the  war,  and 
the  several  articles  are  at  least  15  per  cent,  bet- 
ter in  quality.    Western  farmei-s  can  now  pur- 
chase articles  yielding  fully  50  per  cent,  more 
comfort  and  wear  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
wool,  than  at  any  time  from  18.50  to  1800.    For 
example,  Mr.  Pahis  Gibson,  of  the  North  SUr 
WcK)len  mill,  Minn.,  informs  me  that  100  11)8.  of 
wool  would   purchase  at  the  stores,  in  1860, 


'rr  ;;„e  of ;;rc.r,  but  „ .,  .be  3  mou.  „»,«  «f  ...-.ooi  ..o«-,  5  >b.  u.„- 

reap    me    oeni-ut  ii    i  >  ninonnt    of   WOol   CX- 


SHEEP  RAISING.  — Large  Profit  from 
a  Small  Flock. 

The  Milfoid  Mutual  FrUnd  publishes  the 
following  item  of  interest  to  agricnlturists :  "  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Haruinuton  went  down  in  Sussex 
last  year  and  bought  eleven  head  of  sheep,  for 
which  he  pjiiil  $20.00.  lie  sold  wool— this  year's 
clip—at  the  factory—"  Haven  Woolen  Mill"— 
for  $12.00.  He  has  raised  lambs  worth  $:30.00. 
The  account  would  stand  thus  :— 

Cost  of  sheep, $20.90 

N.w  clip  of  wool, $12.90 

Lambs  raised  this  year, •><'-0<) 

Value  of  sheep, ^^'"^ 

Total, ^^''^■^ 

an  increase  in  value  of  $48.90,  or  between  two 
and  three  hundred  per  cent.  What  stock  can 
our  farmers  engage  in  raising  that  will  yield  a 
handsomer  profl  than  this? 


Good  News  for  "Wool  Grower*. 

The  sUick  of  last  year's  wool  is  becoming 
exhausted  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  Coaxes 
&  Co.,  the  large  deiilers  of  Philadelphia,  report 
an  advance  of  one  to  three  cents  iier  i>ound  since 
January,  on  all  grades.  Prices  in  that  market 
now  range  from  48  to  C8  cents  for  fleece,  50  to 
60  cents  for  tub  washed,  and  40  to  47  cents  for 
pulled.  The  Ohio  Cidtimtor  says,  that  Colonel 
Harris,  who  has  lately  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive tour  through  the  South  and  East,  con- 
firms the   report  of  the  short  stocks  of  wool 


many  of  small  capital 

The  growth  of  woolen  factories  in  the  North 
West,  in  the  past  ten  ycare,  has  been  unprece- 
dented. Wisconsin  had  fifteen  in  1800,  and 
alwut  seventy  in  1870,  while  in  this  group  cf 
Western  Stales  there  are  no  Iras  than  six  hun- 
dred. These  factories  are  owned  laigely  by 
men  of  limited  means,  who  have  worked  their 
way  up  from  the  i>osition  of  common  laborers. 
In  their  annual  exhibitions  and  business  meet- 
ings for  the  past  three  years,  they  have  empha- 
tirally  endorsed  the  present  tariff  on  wool  as 


kets;  in  1870,  the  same  amount  of  wool  ex 
changed  at  their  factory  for  6  4-lOllis  paira  of 
eciual  weight  and  excellence— showing  a  gain  to 
the  farmer  of  73  per  cent.    Messrs.  UicKEit- 


well  as  woolens.    I  have  coriesiM)nded  exten- 


WOOL  PRICES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

There  has  been  a  favorite  taunt  u\yon  the  lips 

ine  larmer  ui  ..,  i-.  v.....    ,  of  two  parties,  occupying  repectiyely  the  ex- 

MAN  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  paid  from  18  to  tremes  of  free  trade  and  prohibition,  that  tlie 
25  cents  iwr  lb.  for  tub  washed  wool  in  1858;  tariff  on  imported  wool  has  been  a  failure.  The 
in  1870  that  firm  paid  for  the  same  same  grades  |  argument  or  rather  the  assumption  of  the  free 


throughout  the  counti-y 
The  C'HZ^/r«<or  adds: 

"Thei-e  never  has  l)een,  since  1802,  such  a 
complete  drainage  of  this  staple  in  the  East  as 
at  the  prewnt  time.  Medium  flet;cc  is  very 
scarce  in  all  the  s<'a-bo.'ird  and  inferior  markets, 
as  there  is  a  general  tendency  upward  in  prices. 
Combing  fleece  an;  also  higher— in  truth  there 
has  been  a  clean  svNcei.ing  of  ijolli  domestic  and 
foreign  wools.  We  do  not  venture  a  prophecy 
as  to  prices  ft.r  next  dip,  but  at  present  every- 
thing looks  encoi.raging  to  wool  growere. 

"As  a  iKitural  result,  all  gra»les  of  wool  In 
Brooke  county  have  an  upward  tendency.    The 
market  the  past  week  luis   l>een   very  active. 
Buyers  are  scouring  the  country  and  buying 
largely.    Some  fif\y  thousaml  iM)unds  have  been 
dteposed  of  within  the  past  few  days,  at  prices 
ranging  from  48  to  55  wnls.    At  these  figures 
our  farmers  are  selling  readily.    These  prices 
are  somewhat  higher  than  litst  year.    riK>n  the 
whole,  we  think  wool  growers  are  realizing  fair 
profits.   We  will  add  that  the  clii>s  sold  in  IJrooke 
county,  this  8<,'ason,  fully  sustain  the  reputation 
of  our  farmers  for  raising  a  \>elU-r  article  of  wool 
than  is  raised  in  many  other  counties."— Pi«»- 
burgh  Commercial,  June  2,  1871. 

THE  WOOL  TARIFF  AT  THE  WEST. 

Tl»e  We«l  In  tmnor  of  the  T«rlir«»  It  in — 
■111  r«fate«l — M»rvell«u<i  proRreiwi  In 
W«»*l  lll»nHrRctnre«».-*h«'«p  and  good 
tobrlcn  i»«€ared  by  Prolecllon. 


slvely  with  them,  and  visited  many  of  their 
mills,  and  do  not  believe  one  in  a  hundred 
wants  the  tariff"  change^j^  Their  interests  are 
identical  with  the  wool  grower,  and  free  wool 
would  eventually  injure  them  more  than  free 
woolens. 

One  of  the  best  informed  of  our  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  wrote  me  recently— 

"  We  will  l)e  far  more  encouraged  to  pui-sue 
our  enterprises  than  we  were  ever  before,  if 
there  is  no  rhtin'je  in  the  tariff  on  wool,  that 
would  reduce  the  price  so  low  that  farmers 
would  not  glow  it.  Western  nianufacturei-s,  if 
they  had  to  use  foreign  wool,  woidil  not  be  able 
to  comiiete  with  Eastern  mauafacturers,  because 
the  cost  of  freight  to  the  West  would  be  four 
limes  as  much  on  the  raw  material  as  it  would 
be  on  tlie  goods." 

Our  manufacturers  buy  their  wool  and  sell 
their  cloth  near  home.  In  some  cjises  they  ex- 
change as  much  as  70.<X)0  ixmnds  of  wool  ina 
year  directly  with  the  farmer  for  cloth.  So  anx- 
ious are  they  to  encourage  sheeivgrowing,  that 


40  to  47  cents.  Their  best  plaid  flannels  re 
tailed  at  the  same  prices,  CO  cents,  iii  1870,  as 
before  the  war,  though  better  in  every  respect. 
In  1858,  100  ll)S.  wool  bought  415  yards  best 
flannel;  in  1870,  78J  yards,  or  a  gain  of  90  per 
cent,  to  the  Illinois  farmer. 

Thus  is  Mr.  :Mill  found  advocating  the  sel- 
fish interests  of  a  hauaful  of  rich  manufacturers 
against  the  millions  of  consunvMS,  who  now. 


luider  protection,  are  iiaying  less  for  durable  all- 
wool  fabrics  than  they  gave  for  shoddy  goods 
before  the  war.    And  this  suggests  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  this  "reform"  movement. 
Not  content  w ith  lowering  the  tariff  on  wool  to 
three  cents  i)er  pound,  its  promoters  would  re- 
duce the  present  duty  on  shoddy  of  12  cents  to 
2  cents  per  lb.,  which  was  imiiosed  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Western  fanners,  and 
with  the  very  object  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  this  fraudulent  tri\sh.    Of  all  the  de- 
mands of  these  "  refonnere,"  none  has  been 
made  more  dangerous  and  damaging  than  this. 
Even  cheap  and   inferior  foreign  wool  is  too 
goo<l,  forsooth,  for  Western  farmers.    In  1804 
we  imported  more  than  8,000,000  lbs.  of  shoddy; 
in  1870.  less  than   1:5,000  li)S.    How  the  five 
traders    love   Western   farmers!     They  would 
bring  in  shoddy  enough  to  take  the  place  of 
2,(K)0,000  sheep,  and  clothe  our  farmers  with 


trade  party,  was  so  much  of  a  jwradox  in  politi- 
cal economy,  that  it  has  not  deserved  serious 
refutation,  and  yet  their  persistent  appeal  to  the 
fact,  viz:— the  continued  low  price  of  domestic 
wool— has  served  to  kwp  them  in  countenance 
with  every  principle  of  logic  against  the  truth  of 
their  assumption. 

The  friends  of  the  wool  tariff,  which  comprises 
the  great  majority  of  w(k>1  growers,  have  con- 
stantly stood  by  the  arrangement  which  grew 
out  of  the  Syracuse  Convention,  and  have,  by 
themselves,  and  through    the    principal  wool 
growers'  associations  of  the  country,  de<-lared 
their  adhesion  to  the  same,  and  accounted  for 
the  fact  of  low  pri<H^,  by  the  presence  of  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  foreign  and  domestic  wool  on 
the    market,  and,  large  unsold    quantities  of 
woolen  army  goods,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
worked  off  at  what  it  w  onld  fetch,  before  the 
legitimate  and  full  effects  of  the  tariff"  of  1867 
could  be  felt.    We  were  all  disappointed  in  the 
length  of  time  which  it  has  taken  to  accomplish 
this  riddance,  and  have   been   obliged,  in   all 
humility  to  accejit  a  good  deal  of  badinage,  and 
some  things  that  were  still  more  disagreeable  to 


ions    ai'.     llltj    l.^'    >^..v^w...»o I-   o c?>    i.,>rwv,./-^v     oi.v,^,.,     - —     

I  h.ive  known  them  to  i)ay  the  farmer  seven  i,air,  sho<ldy,  mungo,  and  all  the  modern  im- 
cents  a  itouihI  more  for  wool  than  they  could  provements  on  gentiine  wool  which  the  English 
have  bought  the  same  for  in  Chicago;  and  when  '  ■      -  ' • '  ■'■•■•' '•"  "-"■'  f-""  '«-~     •  ■'" 


l)ear. 

The  pally  of  the  other  wing,  which  was  much 
smaller,  but  not  the  less  unrejisonable  and  un- 
just in  their  denunciations  of  the  wool  tariff, 
consisted  of  the  advocates  of  extreme  protection 
or  prohibition.    These  hurled  their  fratricidal 


tlM>y  exchange  they  make  it  a  rule  to  give  the 
farmer  the  highest  i>rice  for  his  wool,  and  let 
him  have  the  doth  at  at  w  liiJesale  rates,  or  25 
per  cent,  cheaper  cm  the  average  than  he  can 
buy  it  at  the  stores.  Thus  Mr.  Mill  is  found 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  rich  forty-five 
against  the  six  or  seven  hundred  hard  working 
manufacturers  of  mmlerate  means  in  the  West 
and  South. 

Dut,  says  the  "free-trader,"  the  groat  mull  1- 


To  THi  Editor  or  tub  TiiiBrsB: 

glB^ One  of  the  liest  refutations  of  .loiIN 

Stt ART  Mim.'s  recent  letter  is  supplied  by  the 
memorial  of  a  few  rich  New  England  mannfac- 
tarers  for  the  rcducli<m  of  the  Uriff  on  w(x>l 

He  broadly  asserts  that  it  is  the  aim  of  protec-    „ 

lion  to  tax  the  many  with  the  intention  of  pro-   the  leading  manufacturei-s  of  New  England  have 
motlnc  the  pecuniary  gains  of  a  few."    Is  this    informed  me  that  woolen  goods  average  less  in 


have  develojied  during  the  past  few  years.    I  do  niissiles  in  the  faces  of  their  l)est  friends,  as  if 

not  know  of  a  single  mill  in  the  North  West  these  had  been  the  worst  enemies  to  the  pro- 

that  uses  sho<ldy.     They  have  not  the  requisite  -..-,-..-•.—» 

machinery.    Few  even  us«5  flocks.    It  was  hard 


to  find  cloth  in  the  West  free  from  slKnldy  be- 
fore the  war;  now  it  is  equally  hard  to  find 
Western  cloth  that  contains  it.  As  tlie  change 
has  iieen  one  of  the  most  btMielicent  ever  wrought, 
so  the  return  to  its  free  importation  would  bt^  a 
national  calamity.  With  free  wool  and  shoddy, 
Edward  Harris  alone  would  be  more  than  a 


tude  who  consume  woolen  g(K)ds  is  far  greater    ^^^^^.]^  f^^  jj]  ti,e  seventy  factories  of  Wisconsin; 
than  the  wocjI  glowers  and  manufacturers  com- 
biue<l,  and  we  seek  to  free  them  from  the  enor- 


I  mous  taxation  imposed  by  this  tariff.    Some  of 


true  of  the  tariff  on  w(K)1  ?  It  was  framed  by 
the  representatives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wool 
growers,  who  still  8upi»oit  it ;  for  it  has  saved 
their  flocks  from  extinction  and  enhanced  the 
price  of  wool  to  the  famier,  esiiecially  in  tlie 
West.  At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Club,  at  Uipton,  Wis.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Skeei.h  stated 
that  lie  bought  100,000  ixHinds  of  wool  in  18<il, 
at  an  average  of  20  cents  \ier  pound ;  and  that 
the  same  quality  sold  readily  in  1870  for  40  cts., 
and  now,  in  1871,  would  command  still  more. 


gold  than  Infore  the  war,  while  many  are  less 
even  in  currency.  I  have  numerous  samples  of 
superior  goods  obtained  directly  from  Eastern 
manufacturer  or  their  agents  to  prove  this. 
Thus,  by  calling  at  the  agency  of  Slater  & 
Sons,  in  Philadelphia,  1  ol)tained  a  sample  of 
broadcloth  which  wholesaled  at  $2.75  hrfore  the 
war,  and  at  $2.50  in  1S70.  IJut  it  is  of  the 
West  I  wish  to  sjieak,  where  most  of  our  people 
either  live  or  projiose  to  live  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Edward  Harris  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of 


but  on  the  present  basis,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
thousands  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion merely  as  consumers  and  lovers  of  the  w  el- 
fare  of  the  whole  country. 

F.  B.  NoRTOX. 
ODhkoHh,  Wis.,  Feb.  25,  1871. 

[Wool  Bulletin. 

^  •■^— 

C:^Dr.  Geo.  Spraoie,  an  experienced 
breeder  and  observer  of  «lomestic  animals,  in  an 
article  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  asserts  that  for 
every  animal  that  has  lieen  Injured  by  over- 
feeding, 10,000  have  been  injured  in  their  growth 
and  for  breeding  purposes,  by  lioing  scantily 
nourished  and  insufiicieutly  housed. 


lective  system,  decliring  that  they  had  sold  out 
to  the  manufacturei-s — had  allowed  the  wool  to 
be  pulle4l  over  their  eyes,  and  all  such  falsehood 
and  uiicliarital)leness. 

Tedious  as  has  been  the  time  of  w.iiting  for  a 
vindication  of  the  wisfloni  of  the  taiifV  of  1807, 
our  revenge  has  come  at  last ;  and  while  we  do 
not  «lesire  to  add  shame  to  the  confusion  which 
has  overtaken  our  revders,  we  take  this  occasion 
to  ask  them,  o!ie  and  all,  how  they  like  it  as  far 
1  as  they  have  gone  ?     With  California  fleece  at 
35  to  40  cents,  XX  Ohio  at  55  to  <J0  cents,  and 
picklock   at  05  cents,   and  even  the  "  nasty, 
greasy  Merinos"  of  Vermont  and  New  York 
State  at  50  cents,  and  with  gold  at  $1.10i  to 
$1.11,  we  feel  that  the  taritf  is  fully  vindicated 
as  a  measure  of  fair  protection  to  the  Amercian 
wool  grower,  and  put  this  opinion  on  record,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentlemen  whose  patriotic  labors 
contributed  to  bring  this  state  of  things  to  i>as9, 
of  whom  the  writer  having  shared  fully  in  the 
calumny,  desires  to  share  in  the  glory  of  success. 

— S.  D.  H.  in  Moon's  liural  New  Yorker. 

■  •  -^ 

q:?"  First  growth  and  production,  then  cx- 
cliange,  is  the  order  of  progress. 


.  We  insert  the  following  anti-protection  article 
from  a  Delaware  correspondent.  As  it  occu- 
pies consideiable  space,  as  much  as  we  can  well 
devote  to  the  subject  in  this  number,  we  shall 
defer  a  reply  till  our  next  issue,  when  all  the 
positions  taken  will  be  entirely  refuted. — 

Wbat  Protection  to  Manufacturers  Doee 
for  the  Farmer. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Editor  Practical  Faismer: 

In  your  April  numb<?r  is  an  article  under 
the  heading  of  "  Our  Woolen  Infeiesis,"  which 
to  me  appears  to  be  more  in  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  than  the  fanner;  and  as  your 
journal,  from  its  name,  should  advocate  those 
things  that  would  be  for  the  interest  of  and  not 
against  the  farmer,  as  tarmera  let  us  examine 
the  priiiciiiles  laid  down  by  your  correspondent. 
He  says  "  An  attempt  is  being  made  by  free 
tradei-s  and  so  called  revenue  reforn  ers,  to  con- 
trol our  legislation  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
manufiictui-ers."  Will  it  not  be  well  for  us,  as 
farmers,  to  take  this  matter  of  protection  to 
American  manuficturers  and  American  labor 
into  consideration,  and  see  what  the  effect  will 
be  on  the  American  farmer.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
well  established,  and  one  that  your  corresix)nd- 
ent  w  ill  not  deny,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
ail  our  popidatlon  are  engaged  in  or  are  defiend- 
eiit  for  their  siipiMjrt  on  the  agi  icultuiid  interests 
of  our  country.  If  this  is  admitted,  let  us  see, 
if  we  can,  what  articles  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion are  protected.  Wool,  from  the  best  infor- 
mation, is  about  the  only  article  that  has  re- 
ceived tlie  kind  attention  of  our  Congress,  iu 
the  sliaiie  of  a  protective  tariff".    Why  is  it  so? 

I  would  answer,  that  the  trumpet  of  protec- 
tion was  blown  by  the  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  textile  fabrics,  so  long  and  loud,  that  the 
farmer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  also,  as 
an  American  citizen  (and  we  claim  to  have  equal 
laws),  was  entitled  to  some  protection; — there- 
fore, to  keep  us  quiet,  they  say  the  American 
wool  grower  shall  be  protected.  Why  select  this 
particular  branch,  and  leave  all  the  rest  unpro- 
tected ? — except  to  humbug  the  farmer. 

Suppose  they  were  to  put  a  duty  on  cotton, 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  poik,  beef,  or  any  other  of 
our  agricultural  products,  what  benefit  would  it 
be  to  tlse  farmer?    Are  we  not  raising  more  of 
all  of  the  above  named  articles  than  w  hat  are 
consumed  in  our  country — ami  is  not  our  sur- 
plus required  to  be  soKI  in  foreign  countries,  and 
ill  comjwtition  w  itli  the  most  cheap  labor  of  the 
world?    Does  not  our  cotton  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Eiist  India, 
and  w  hose  labor  is  paid  but  a  few  cents  jier  <lay  ? 
If  American  labor  engaged  in  agriculture  can 
compete  with  the  most  cheaj)  labor  of  the  woiUl, 
which  your  cories|H>ndeiit  cannot  deny — as  all 
our  sur]>his  productions  have  to  find  a  market 
in  comiietition  with  tlie  most  cheai)  labor  of  the 
world — as  tlie  price  at  which  our  surplus  pro- 
ducts are  sold,  regulates  the  price  of  the  entire 
production,  are  we  not  as  fai  niers  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  having  to  sell  our  products 
in  the  most  cheap  maikets  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  buy  our  supplies  that  are  required 
in  prtHlucing  the  same  in  the  most  dear  maiket 
in  tho  world  ?    If  you  force  the  farmer  to  sell 
in  a  cheap  maiket,  why  not  allow  him  to  have 
the  advantage  of  buying  in  that  same  cheap 
market  ? 

la  regard  to  the  wool  grower — by  what  right 
does  he  claim  to  \ye  protecteil?— has  he  not  the 
same  clieap  virgin  soil  on  which  to  raise  his 
sheep,  that  other  farmers  have  to  raise  their 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  or  does  It  require  more 
labor  to  raise  the  same  value  of  wool  than  it 
does  other  agricullund  products  ?  Does  it  cost 
more  to  get  wool  from  the  West  to  an  eastern 
market,  than  wheat?  Being  a  fanner,  I  say  it 
does  not  cost  as  much  in  labor  to  raise  the  same 
amount  of  value  of  wool  or  slioep  as  it  does  to 


raise  wheat.  In  the  exjiense  of  getting  wool 
and  wheat  from  the  West  to  an  eastern  market, 
has  not  wool  the  advantage  over  all  other  agri- 
cultural products  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  wool 
product  of  one  sheep,  which  will  be  from  three 
to  five  pounds — while  a  bushel  of  wheat  will 
weigh  sixty  pounds,  and  in  tin;  West  the  wool 
will  \>G  of  twice  the  value  of  the  wheat — bring 
both  to  an  eastern  market,  and  see  the  difference 
ill  cost  of  transportation :  It  Is  all  in  favor  of 
the  wool.  Wool  can  be  shipjied  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  for  less  than  two  cents  iMjr 
pound — or  say  six  to  ten  cents  for  the  wool  of 
one  sheep,  of  twice  the  value  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat, — while,  to  bring  the  wheat  by  the  same 
quick  route,  will  cost  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  per  bushel  in  freight.  In  that  case  but 
little  would  be  left  for  the  producer  of  the  wheat, 
while  the  wool  grower  would  be  well  paid. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  land  in  the 
United  States  where  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  wool, 
and  those  are  the  places  in  which  it  should  be 
grown.  Why  undertake  to  raise  sheep  or  wool 
in  any  locality  not  adapted  to  it,  and  then  ask 
Congress  to  pay  you  in  sliajx}  of  protection  lor 
your  own  mistake?  I  can  raise  oranges  in 
Delaware — yet  it  would  be  at  a  much  greater 
exjiense  than  what  they  can  be  raised  for  iu 
Florida  and  brought  here  and  sold  for.  Suj)- 
pose  1  should  ask  Congress  to  put  on  a  duty 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  paying  business  in  Dela- 
ware ; — they  would  say  no ;  your  soil,  climate, 


the  same  market  we  do,  sells  his  goods,  when 
manufactmt'tl,  also  in  the  same  market,  and  we 
paying  fully  six  times  or  even  ten  times  as  much 
more  for  labor,  how  is  it  possible  we  can  make 
goods  Jis  cheap?"  Your  corresi)ondent  being  an 
Englishman,  and  knowing  the  wages  paid  in 
England,  knew  at  the  time  he  made  the  above 
quotation,  that  it  was  not  correct.     Commis- 


etc,  are  not  such  that  you  can  raise  them  to 
advantage ; — therefore  if  I  want  to  be  in  that 
{larticular  business,  I  must  go  where  it  can  be 
done  in  competition  with  those  who  are  pro- 
ducing them  the  cheajiest.  Though  we  in  Del- 
aware cannot  raise  oranges,  we  can  raise  peaches 
iu  ajinpetition  with  the  world,  and  are  doing  it 
just  now,  by  supplying  the  maikets  of  the  w  orld 
with  our  canned  peaches. 

What  is  the  object  of  our  American  manufac- 
turers ill  asking  for  such  large  protection,  in  the 
shape  of  duties,  except  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
articles  they  manufacture?  Who  is  it  that  pays 
the  high  prices  for  the  products  of  our  American 
manufacturei-s  ?  Why  the  farmers  are  the  great- 
est consumers  of  all  those  articles  produced  in 
the  country.  Therefore  the  farmers  are  made 
to  keep  up  a  class  of  pei'sons  in  a  business  that 
they  know  but  little  about :  for  if  they  knew  as 
much  about  their  business  as  those  men  engaged 
in  the  same  business  in  other  countries,  they 
could  produce  the  article  equally  cheap. 

The  manufacturer  says  he  labors  under  gre.it 
difficulty  in  getting  labor  as  che.ip  as  those  jier- 
sons  who  manufacture  in  foreign  countries. — 
Now  we  farmers  have  to  protluce  our  articles  to 
sell  in  com{)etition  with  the  most  cheai)  lalior  in 
the  world — and  do  not  our  American  manufac- 
turers get  their  labor  in  the  same  market  as  the 
farmer  of  this  country  ?  Do  the  manufacturers 
IKiy  more  for  their  labor  than  the  farmer  ?  1 
answer,  no :  for  we  have  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  our  midst — and  if  they  were  jiay- 
iiig  more  for  their  labor  than  the  farmer,  they 
would  get  all ;  yet  1  find  tliey  have  as  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  supply  as  the  farmer.  I 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not 
tlie  labor  that  makes  the  differenc(>,  but  a  want 
of  good  management  on  the  jmrt  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Why  is  it,  that  with  the  present  rate  of  duties 
averaging  about  75  per  cent,  on  wwileu  and  cot- 
ton goods,  that  so  many  of  our  mills  are  to-day 
idle?  If  they  cannot  run  them  without  more 
protection,  as  a  farmer,  I  would  say  it  is  Ijctter 
that  tliey  should  remain  idle,  than  to  be  kept 
running  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  farmer. 
Your  correspondent,  after  giving  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  New  England  manufacturers 
against  the  present  tariff,  says,  "  There  is  consi- 
derable force  in  this  reasoning;" — he  also  says, 
"  The  foreign  manufacturer,  buying  his  wool  at 


sioner  Wells'  report  on  the  pi  ice  paid  for  labor 
in  Euroije,  will  prove  the  above  quotation  not 
true;  and  1  think  him  quite  as  good  authority 
as  your  correspondent.    1  think  your  corres- 
pondent in  error  when  he  lefers  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  buying  and  selling  iu  the  same 
market.    1  have  a  friend  who  is  a  manufacturer, 
and  from  him  I  learn  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  shut  out  of  the  wool  market  of  the 
world,  by  the  excessive  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can wool  grower.    On  this  subject,  I  will  here 
quote  from  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  the  pioneer 
of  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  Harris 
cassimeres ;  he  says,  "  The  duty  on  fine  wool, 
which  was  under  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  is 
ten  cents  per  jiound  and  eleven  jier  cent,  ad- 
valorem.    If  scoured,  thirty  cents  jx^r  pound 
and  thirty-three  per  cent,  advalorem.    If  wash- 
ed, twenty  cents  ix?r  pound  and  twenty-two  jier 
cent,  advalorem.    If  this  wool  cost  in  foreign 
markets  over  thirty-two  cents  i^er  pound,  and 
was  scoured,  the  duty  is  thirty-six  cents  per 
pound  and   thirty-three  per   cent,  advalorem. 
The  duty  on  one  jwund  of  scoure<l  w  ool,  cost- 
ing in  Euroiie  fifty  cents  per  ixiund,  the  duty  of 
thirty-six  cents  and  thirty-three  jxjr  cent,  ad- 
valorem— making  the  whole  duty  fifty-two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound,  or  equal  to  a  duty  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.    If  it  costs  thir- 
ty-two cents   and  upwards  to  fifty  cents   jtei 
pound,  the  rate  per  cent,  will  be  still  higher  on 
all  fine  wools.    The  rate  at  this  time  is  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent." 

If  the  above  quotation  is  good  authority,  and 
I  think  your  corresiiondeiit  w  ill  admit  it  to  be 
so,  then  I  think  the  American  manufacturer  is 
shut  out  of  the  market*  where  the  EuroiK'an 
manufacturer  gets  his  wool — which  1  think  also 
proves  your  correspondent  to  be  in  error  on  that 
lK)int.  Your  correspondent  says,  "  that  in  mak- 
ing a  yard  of  fine  broadcloth,  forty  p<n'  cent,  of 
the  cost  is  labor."  I  shall  again  have  to  quote 
Mr.  Harris,  from  a  letter  of  his,  publislied  in 
the  New  York  Dry  Good.^  Reporter: 

"The  cost  of  labor  in  making  fancy  cassi- 
meres of  the  finest  quality,  is  but  fifteen  jier 
cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  goods." 

This  liist  quotation  of  cost  is  American  lalxtr. 
My  friend,  the  manufacturer  before  referred  to, 
says  Mr.  Harris's  statement  is  much  nearer 
the  correct  amount  than  that  of  your  corresiwii- 
dent.  If  the  same  amount  of  industry,  econo- 
my, ingenuity,  and  close  application  to  business, 
is  made  use  of  in  manufacturing,  that  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  has  to  bring  in  use  in  his  business, 
1  think,  w  itliout  .ill  the  lime  crying  out  to  Con- 
gress for  protection,  they  will,  with  free  wool,  lie 
able  to  comitote  not  only  iu  the  maikets  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  not  be  as  they  now  are,  a  set  of  fancy  pau- 
jiers,  kept  up  out  of  the  labor  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  agricultural  community. 

As  a  firmer,  I  think  it  aliout  time  the  agricul- 
tural iKJition  of  our  iMipidalion  took  this  matter 
of  protection  iu  hand,  and  devote  a  jiortioii  of 
the  time  of  our  agricultural  societies  and  farm- 
ers' clubs  to  the  discussion  of  this  sulyect. — 
What  is  the  use  of  us  as  a  community,  laljoring 
to  raise  large  croiis,  and  then  let  a  party  stop  in 
and  take  a  portion  from  us,  without  giving  us 
value  for  it?  Let  us  free  ourselves  from  this 
slavery  of  protection,  and  not  l>e  any  longer 
gulled  by  the  cry  of  protection  to  American 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  purse- 
proud  manufacturer  that  he  must  rely  on  his 


own  labor  for  a  living,  or  starve.     Such  are  the 
views  of  a 

Delaware  Farmer 

Newark,  Del.,  Cth  mo.  '27,  '71. 

m    •  -^m^- 

CONCENTRATION   OF  LABOR. 

A  letter  from  North  Carolina  to  one  of  our 
agricultural  exchanges,  speaks  of  thoir  having 
made  the  discovery  in  that  section,  "  and  are 
now  realizing  the  fact,  that  more  labor  on  less 
land  pays  better  that  less  labor  on  more  land, 
and  that  whatever  is  w  orth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well." 

This  is  the  true  doctrine  for  northern  as  well 
as  southern  farmers. 

The  same  letter  also  states  that  the  cause  of 
one  crop  named  being  so  poor  iu  Virginia  is, 
that  the  planters  there  were  more  anxious  to 
produce  a  large  crop  on  a  large  surface,  than  a 
fine  crop  on  a  smaller  surface — which  proved  a 
great  mistake. 


IMPROVED   STOCK   SALES. 


James  Cloud  &  Son,  of  Clifton  Farm,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  I'a.,  rejxjrts  sales  during  past  month 
ending  June  lOtli,  several  Chester  White  pigs  to 
Jas.  Youxo,  Jr.,  Marshallton,  Pa.,  Geo.  G. 
LoiiDELL,  Wilmington,  Del.,  K.  H.  Hodgson, 
New  London,  I'a.,  D.  W.  Fisher,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  A.  Hare,  Columbia,  Pa.,  G.  Lawson, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  G.  Wickersuam,  Uniou- 
ville.  Pa.,  E.  Speakman  &  Bro.,  CoatesvUle, 
Caleb  Cooper,  New  Garden,  Pa.  Also,  to 
H.  Cloud,  Centreville,  Del.,  an  Ayrshire  bull 
calf,  and  to  Bexj.  Siiarpless,  Esq.,  Sharpless- 
ville,  Del.,  Ayi-shire  heifer,  and  to  Irenice 
Martin,  Kennett  Scjiiare,  Pa.,  a  Herefordshire 
bull  calf. 

HAI.ES   OF  JluRNElN  IN   BOSTON. 

The  sale  of  E.  F.  Bowditch's  Jereey's,  at 
Boston,  June  1st,  was  «loublless  less  successf\il 
than  might  have  been  the  case  w  ith  longer  pre- 
vious notice,  and  the  aniniids  sold  brought  prices 
below  the  current  rates  for  stock  of  nearly  equal 
value.  The  following  is  the  sales  list : 
Hebe,  imported,  B.  T.  Loriiig,  Boston....  $06 
Halah,  10  nios.,  U.  Bradley,  BratUeboro,. .  100 
Ilildegund,  21  nios.,  II.  L.  Pierce,  Boston.  120 
JIarguerila,  o  yrs.,  B.  F.  Burgess,  Boston.   180 

Madge,  4  nios.,  W.  Cabot,  Milton C5 

Moll  Pitcher,  17  mos.,  U.  L.  Pierce 150 

Dido,  imp.,  0  yrs.,  S.  Otis,  Boston 105 

Dora,  10  yrs.,  W.  Aspinwall,  BnKjkliiie  . . .  146 
Dannia,  7  jrs.,  Mr.  IJuikhardt,  Boston  ...  50 
Bessie,  imii.,  0  yrs.,  C.  S.  Sargent,  Brookline  190 
Baubee,  5  inos.,  M.  Ellis,  Fraiiiingham  ...  G6 
Sallie,  5  yrs.,  do  do  ...   230 

Countess  of  Millwootl,  4  yrs.,  Mr.  Btirkhardt  270 

Cora,  21  nios.,  S.  Otis 210 

Countess  (iittla,  4  mos.,  M.  Ellis 85 

Demi,  3  nios.,  ^Ir.  Burk'.irdt 70 

Dumas,  0  mos.,  U.  Siielliiig,  Lincoln, GO 


Aggregate  for  17  animals 


...$2,100 


The  average,  only  about  $127,  was  exceed- 
ingly low,  and  individually  the  prices  were  about 
half  those  that  had  been  refused  at  private  sale 
on  many  of  the  animuU  sold. — Country  Gent. 

An-  Unprecedented  Offer. — In  our  last 
issue  we  alluded  to  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Kino, 
of  Minnesota,  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  New  York, 
and  refused :  $;J(i,000  for  three  heifers.  On  the 
same  day,  ilr.  Sheldon  was  olfored  for  five 
cows,  the  choice  of  his  herd,  au  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  sales  made  at  Mr.  McMii^ 
LAN's — over  $0:1,000.  Short-Horns  have  never 
iK'fore  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  had  such 
prices  set  on  them,  and  we  are  justified  in  ar- 
guing from  such  offers,  an  incrc;ised  demand 
for  this  class  of  stock  at  largely  euhaiiced  prices. 
Home  Journal. 

CtT"  Trifle  not  with  serious  matters,  and  be 
not  serious  about  trifles. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


THE   PRACTICAL   PARMER. 
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Fish  eiiUurtJ* 


For  the  Practical  Kuriuer. 
TROUT  CULTURE. 


4 


HilViNO  for  many  years  taken  great  interest 
In  the  subject  of  fish  culture,  read  nu.cl.  tl.al 
has  been  written,  and  visited  many  of  H'e  trout- 
eries  in  operation,  and  bad  so.ne  little  experle,^«. 
In  trout  raising,  I  write  to  oontrlbttteinynnte 

for  the  Information  of  tl.e  public 

By  inquiry,  by  advertising,  by  trave    and 

Ob Jrvatlon,  In  sear.b  of  a  stntable  locaUon, 
came  In  contact  with  many  persons  vU.o  had 
commenced  trottt  raising,  and  most  of  them  had 
«nced  at  the  wrong  end.    Theyhadbn.lt 
theirpond,,No.l,No.2,anUNo.3,genenJly 
large  and  shallow,  while  they  as  yet  had  no 
fish  in  them,  no  breeders,  no  small  fry,  no  eggs. 
I  found  many  places  where  more  or  loss  trout 
had  been  put  into  springs.    Some  of  those  had 
been  fed  and  some  had  not.    Those  that  had 
been  fed  were  round  bodied  and  fat ;  those  not 
fed  were  thin,  la.ik  and  slab-sided.    In  several 
springs  the  fish  had  deformed  heads— they  nnght 
appropriately  be  called  "  swell  heads."    Possibly 
their  condition  might  have  been  the  result  of 
running,  when  alarmed,  against  the  stone  sides 
of  the  springs.    This  was  noticed  in  springs 
where  liUle  space  was  given  to  the  fish,  and 
smaU  depth  of  water— say  2  ft.  wide  and  6  ft. 
long  and  1  ft.  deeii— and  where  no  covers  were 
furnished  to  afford  hiding  places.    So  much  for 
digression.  I 

I  will  now  give  my  ideas  of  the  proper  and  ! 
economical  way  for  farmers,  or  better,  farmers' 
wives,  to  raise  fish ;— for  I  hold  it  is  woman's 
business  to  raise  fish,  quite  as  much  as  to  raise 
poultry  or  make  butter. 

If  you  have  a  spring  that  Is  constant,  not 
fouling  in  dry  weather,  measure  its  flow  ^er 
minute.    This  can  readily  Ikj  done  by  damming 
up  the  outlet  and  putting  in  a  spout,  so  as  to 
set  a  bucket  inidor  it.    Take  two  buckets  of 
known  size,  antl  measure  the  flow  for  one  mi- 
nute.   It  is  well  to  do  this  several  times,  to  be 
certain  of  the  correctness.    This  m«'tliod  will 
answer  for  springs  flowing  200  gallons  per  mi- 
nute.   For  larger  flow  resort  must  be  had  to 
larger  vessels,  or  to  the  methods  of  giiaging  the 
flow  of  water,  given  in  works  upon  hydraidics. 
It  may  be  stated,  approximately,  that  100 
gallons  per  minute  will  suffice  for  turning  out 
2  000  trout  jier  aniuim,  weighing  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  each,  wl)en 
three  years  old,  ami  worth  now  at  the  city  rcs- 
tauranU  one  tlollar  per  potnid. 

If  your  spring  yields  25  gallons  per  minute, 
you  have  water  enough  for  a  crop  of  500  trout 
per  annum— or  say  400  pounds. 

Now,  to  make  a  l>eginning,  and  not  to  spend 
money  before  it  is  necessary— suppose  you  wish 
to  raise  2,000  trout  per  annum:  — you  must 
purchase  your  eggs,  say  :^,000— allowing  fully 
for  lo88.  These  will  cost,  at  $10  per  thousand, 
$S0.  Make  a  box  of  boards  or  plank,  four  feet 
long,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide,  with  sides 
six  or  seven  inches  high,  and  nail  three  strips 
across  tlie  botton,  two  Inches  high,  dividing  the 
bottom  Into  four  apjirtments,  say  one  foot  square. 
Each  apartment  will  airoinino«lafe  1.500  eggs. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  two  of  these  divisions 
with  clean  fine  tlark  colored  gravel,  one  inch 
thick,  and  place  tlie  trough  so  as  to  have  a  gen- 
tle flow  of  water  lengthw  ise  through  it— about 
as  much  as  would  flow  through  a  three-quarter 
inch  pipe,  with  3  or  4  Indies  head.     Pass  the 
water  through  a  filter,  8  inches  square,  covered 
with  tiiree  thicknesses  of  flannel.    Clean  this  oc- 
casionally. If  necessary.    Place  this  trough  in  the 
•prlng-liouse.  If  so  situated  as  to  allow  the  water 
to  be  brought  into  it — or  In  a  little  house,  4  by 
6  feet,  boarded  up  for  protection — giving  the 
trough  a  couple  of  inches  fall. 

Tbe  above  Includes  all  llie  necessary  expenses 
until  tbe  trout  are  three  raoullis  old,  when  they 


aho.ild  have  a  larger  space  than  the  hatching 
trough-say  a  spac*  10  feet  long,  3  fee  wide 
and  water  0  Inches  deep  at  one  end  and  2  feet 
at  the  other,  where  they  can  remain  for  the  next 
year.  Order  your  eggs  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber. Read  carefully  the  articles  In  the  "Prac- 
tical Farmer"  for  1870,  purchase Sktu  Green's 
book  on  Trout  Culture,  visit  some  trouterles  in 
operation,  and  study  and  ImlUte  nature. 
^  Fulton. 


=^ .      ,            „  „„^  Hp.  I  was  alwut  to  give  some  account  of  my  visit 

insects  as  this  would  absolutely  ravage  and  de  ^^1^;^^^^,^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  „,,f  ,  ^,„„y  ^,^ 

stroy  certain  crops.  ^^  admonished  by  the  end  of  this  sheet, 

1„  the  notice  descnblng  the  <l"«t'"f^"°^;;,  ^^^^  ^  ^^,,  „,^,,,y  ^Htt^n  as  much  as  you  may 

and  naming  "  the  articles  most  avadabk  fo  i«e^  ««                       y^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  ^^^ 

in  destroying  the  diflerent  species  of  insects  oesi         p                                  ^    Lawton. 

which  prey  upon  fruits  etc    t-  en."  P^«^  ^"^^  ,„,,,„,,  ^,,^,ork^ 

uncon-ect^d.    For  "  apples,"  3d  col.  3d  line,  p.  I _^__— 

123  should  read  "  For  AphideJi,"  and,  a  few 
lines  below,  for  "  Inward"  worms,  should  read 
"  Currant  %oormy 


A  SHORT  HAY  CROP. 

At  the  time  of  thlT^tlng  (26th  Inst.),  It  Is 
well  settle.!  that  In  every  direction  in  the  coun- 
ties around  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  short  hay 


OLD  TIMES 


AND  RURAL 
No.  a. 


LIFE. 


Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  New  York,  with  its 
surroundings  of  cultivated  farms  and  commo- 


IHorfaultural 


lies    aiuuiiu   i  ii.i""»"i J  —  .  siiiruitii\i>iig'>  V   — 

crop  the  present  season-perliai«  not  averaging    ^^.^^^^  j^yelllngs  and  outhouses,  was  chiefly  own 


over  half  a  crop. 

The  reason  probably  Is,  that  in  early  spring 
at  the  time  of  starting  of  the  grass,  there  was 
very  dry  weather  for  several  weeks.    We  have 
always  observed,  that  If  at  this  period  there  is 
not  sufficient  rain  to  give  the  grass  roots  a  vigor- 
,>„s  start  and  growth,  they  seldom  recover  it 
afterwards.    If  our  customary  depth  of  plough- 
ing was  a  foot  deep,  there  would  ba  enough 
moisture  in  what  would  then  be  tlie  soil,  or  it 
would  be  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction  of  its 
iiartldes,  to  counteract  any  ordinary  drought. 
The  short  hay  crop  of  1871  will  therefore  be 
another  count  in  the  bill  of  Indictment  against 
shallow  and  superficial  ploughing. 

In  view  of  thU  short  hay  crop,  it  will  be  well 
for  those  farmers  who  have  ptit  in  plentifully  of 
sown  corn,  and  a  good  supply  of  sugar  beets. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  the  former,  and  thirty 
to  forty  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  will  go  far  to 
make  up  the  loss  of  the  hay.    If  neither  of  these 
have  l)een  put  in,  the  only  remedy  now  is  a  crop 
of  ruta  baga  or  common  white  turnips.    The 
middle  of  present  month  will  yet  do  for  the 
first,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later  for  the  latter. 
These  latter  should  be  sown,  besides  other  places, 
on  the  headlands  of  cornfields,  previously  well 
and  deeply  stirred  with  tlie  cultivator,  and  ferti- 
lized with  superphosphates. 

Ruta  bagas  from  American  grown  seed  Is  al- 
ways preferable  to  foreign,  as  it  runs  much  less 
to  what  is  called  neck,  and  makes  a  better  shaped 


ed  and  occupied  by  the  descendants  and  imme- 
diate connections  of  one  of  the  first  convert*  to 
"quakerlsm"  in  this  country,  John  Bowne. 
The  house  he  built  in  1661  U  at  this  day  a  com- 
fortable residence,  and  occupied  by  a  lineal  de- 
scendant. The  date  is  marked  in  iron  bars 
firmly  set  In  the  stone  gable. 
The  healthiness  of  agriculture,  and  a  moral 


and  cheerful  social  life  in  the  country,  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  In  the  records  of  the  lives 
of  this  good  man  and  his  descendants.    One  in 
the  third  generation  had  twelve  chUdren,  six 
sons  and  six  daughters;  all  were  named  in  his 
will,  and  Inherited  a  portion  of  his  property, 
and  all  married  and  had  issue.    A  daughter  of 
one  of  tlwse  sons  married  and  lived  In  Flushing 
to  an  advanced  age,  leaving  nine  children.    The 
youngest  death  in  this  family  was  at  fifty-seven; 
several  lived  over  ninety,  and  their  average  lives 
was  over  seventy-eight  ye;irs.    The  longevity  of 
this  family  Instances  that  a  rural  life  is  healthy, 
and   that  the  virtues   of   forefathers  influence 
their  posUirity  for  many  generations. 

In  the  village  of  Flushing  tlie  celebrated  nur- 
seryman, William  Phince  was  born,  and  In- 
heriting a  handsome  property  from  his  fither, 
establlslied  his  "  Linnean  botanic  garden  and 
nursery."  He  was  an  accomplished  gentteman 
of  pleasing  address,  and  most  Interesting  con- 
versational powers,  and  was  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  professional  men  In  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  w  ho  were  conspicuous  for  their 


earnest  efforts  In  promoting  botanical,  agricul- 
tural and  pomological  knowledge.    Dr.  Mitcu- 
•    - — ■"    ELL,  Dr.  HoSACK,  and  Dr.  James,  of  New 


vator  Is  the  proper  Implement,  marking  out  tlie 
rows,  dropping  and  covering  the  seed,  and  roll- 
ing the  ground,  all  at  one  operation  and  with 
great  accuracy.  The  drills  should  be  wide 
enough  for  a  horse  to  pass  between— not  less 
than  2'a  feet. 


Remedy  for  the  Colorado  Pototo  Bug, 

As  this  formidable  enemy  to  tlie  potato  is 
making  steady  progiess  eastward,  being  now  in 
Michigan  and  some  parts  of  Indiana,  it  will 
doubtless  visit  Pennsylvania.  Our  western  ex- 
changes, we  observe,  generally  agree  tliat  Paris 
green  (arsenite  of  copper)  Is  an  eflectual  reine<ly 
when  dusted  over  the  vines.  It  requires  great 
care,  however,  in  the  application,  being  a  viru- 
lent poison,  and  will  kill  the  vines  if  too  strong. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  six  to  twelve  parta  of 
flour,  ashes,  plaster,  or  quick  lime. 

The  dusting  bellows,  spoken  of  In  our  last 
number  will  be  a  safe  way  to  apply  It,  avoiding 
all  danger  to  the  oiierator ;  and  if,  as  stated,  an 
acre  can  be  gone  over  in  an  hour,  the  destruc 
tlon  Is  pretty  rapid. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  provision,  that  such  destruc- 
tive enemies  to  vegetation  as  this  Colorado  bee- 
tle, are  kept  In  check  In  tlieir  native  localities, 
by  parasitical  enemies,  and  that  when  they  first 
spread  tliemstilves  over  new  sections,  tliey  are 
not  accomiianied  by  the  parasites,  who  follow 
them  afterwards. 

Prof.  Riley,  formeriy  of  tlie  Entomologist, 
Mo.,  describes  fourteen  Insect  enemies  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  Were  It  not  for  this  providen- 
tial Interposition,  in  aid  of  man's  eflorta,  such 


York,  and  many  lending  botanists  and  pomolo- 
gista  in  Philadelphia,  were  in  correspondence 
with  him,  in  the  hojie  of  establisliing  In  this 
country  a  great  "  national  botanic  garden." 

Although  th«'y  have  all  passed  away,  without 
having  canled  out  their  views  In  re^iard  to  a 
great  national  garden,  the  result  of  their  labora 
may  be  seen  in  the  almost  universal  taste  for 
ornamental  gardening  ami  floriculture ;  and  the 
esUblishment  of  a  national  department,  parUk- 
ing  largely  of  their  plans. 

Mr.  Pkisck  was,  I  believe,  the  first  in  this 
country  who  distril)uted  gratuitously  cosily  caU- 
l«^ues  with  ample  «lireftions  for  the  selection 
and  cultivation  of  choice  fruit  trees  and  garden 
plants— and  late  In  life.  In  connettlon  with  his 
son,  published  works  on  pomology,  and  contri- 
buted frequently  to  tlie  New  York  journals  also. 
This  direction  to  the  public  taste  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  papers  and  numerous 
nurseries.    If  my  memory  be  correct,  the  Neic 
Entjland  Farmer,  established  by  Fessenden, 
in  Boston,  was  about  the  first  purely  agrlcul- 
tund  iiaper  published.    It  was  very  much  In  tlie 
form  and  style  of  your  paper,  and  according  to 
tlie  title-page,  "  containing  «waj/«  original  and 
gelcctpd,  relatire  to  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy,  andprlceM  of  country  produce,''  and 
advertisements  within   tlie    regular  pages.     I 
have  a  few  of  tlie  volumes  bound,  and  consider 
them  as  a  model  hardly  excelled  at  the  present 
time— and,  with  the  advertberaeiiU,  an  Inter- 
esting record  of  the  progress  and  improvements 
in  agriculture  »t  that  period. 


For  the  Practical  Fanner. 

Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR  JULY. 
The  gardener's  energies  should  be  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  and  weeds, 
as  they  are  apt  to  become  numerous  both  this 
and  the  next  month. 

This  is  the  special  month  to  transplant  celery, 
endive  and  broccoli.  Late  cabbages,  eggplanU 
and  tomatoes  will  also  produce  good  crops,  if 
transplanted  eariy  this  month.  Tliose  who  have 
not  raised  plants  of  the  above  vegetables,  can 
purchase  them  from  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
wlio  raise  thousands  of  them  for  sale. 

All  cultivators  make  furrows  or  trenches  to 
plant  their  celery  In ;  rotted  hot-bed  manure  Is 
the  best  fertilizer,  and  for  keeping  the  ground 

open. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  heretofore  stated, 
that  drills  shoulil  be  made  to  transplant  Into 
late  cabbages,  broccoli,  endive  and  egg-plants. 
Make  the  drills  as  deep  as  for  peas,  and  when 
tlie  plants  need  water,  it  can  be  more  expedi- 
tiously applied,  and  will  rest  better  about  the 
plants  and  soak  down  to  benefit  the  roots; — 
heavy  rains,  too,  w  ill  fill  the  drills  and  doubly 
benefit  the  plants.  Upon  sloping  land  make  the 
drills  across,  and  rain-water  will  run  into  them 
more  readily. 

Sow  the  Yellow  Aberdeen  and  Ruta  Baga 
turnip  seed  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and 
the  Red  Top  and  other  white-fleshed  turnips 
the  last  week ;  and  also  fall  radislies. 

Seeds  of  sugar  corn,  cucumbers  and  bush 
beans  may  be  planted  the  first  week  for  late 
crops. 

Fruiting  trees  and  berry  bushes  that  were  set 
out  last  spring,  will  be  benefited  by  copious 
watenngs  this  month  and  next,  if  tlie  weather 
is  very  dry.    All.  fruit  that  falls  from  tlie  tiees 
should  be  gathered  up  twice  a  week  and  put  in 
the  swill-barrels,  so  as  to  destroy  insects  within 
tliem.    All  the  stone-fruit  trees  and  quince  trees 
should  be  examined  every  week,  so  as  to  destroy 
any  cut-worms  about  tliem.     Lately  transplant- 
ed large  cherry  trees  and  pear  trees  w  ill  be  saved 
from  "barklwund"  and  "fiie  blight,"  by  tying 
a  strip  of  muslin  upon  the  stems  to  reach  from 
tlie  branches  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  shade  them ; 
a  slight  covering  of  rye  straw  tied  on  perpendi- 
cularly answers  ti.e  same  purpose. 

In  the  rLEA8rRE  ohuunds  tlie  grass  should 
not  be  often  cut  in  hot,  dry  weatlier,  as  it  is  in- 
jurious.   Lately  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs 
may  need  watering.    Tlie  flower-ljeds  and  bor- 
ders should  be  kept  dean  of  weeds,  and  also 
tlie  walks  and  drives.    Many  flowers  need  to 
be  tied  up  to  stakes,  to  show  to  advantage ;  and 
lieavy  and  fre<iuent  waterings  may  be  needed. 
Climbing  vines  may  also  need  help  to  run  up 
and  clothe  tlie  frames  and  arbors  allotted  for 
them.    All  fading  blooms  should  be  cut  off,  and 
the  plants  will  grow  larger  and  blossom  more 
freely. 

The  soil  sliould  be  frequently  stirred  with  lio« 
and  rake,  among  all  kinds  of  crojis,  even  if  there 
are  no  wee*ls — for  properly  speaking,  that  is 
"applying  electricity"  to  culture. 

Keen  Dklvkb. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CIT'On  a  sinple  day  last  May,  250,000  quarU 
of  8trawl»errles  passed  through  Wiluiington, 
Delaware  on  their  way  to  maiket.  They 
weighed  250  tons. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  finest  monthly  displays  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  took  place 
on  the  2d  of  last  month,  at  its  hall  on  Broad 
street.  Several  thousand  people  attended,  and 
the  Exhibition  comprised  many  rare  and  beau- 
tiful specimens,  which  could  not  be  collected  to- 
gether in  any  city  of  the  Union  but  Philadel- 
phia. 

Many  new  flowers  have  been  lately  introduced 
by  our  Philadelphia  florists— and  while  every 
part  of  tlie  world  has  been  dosely  searched  for 
new  varieties,  the  old  spedes  have  been  so  caie- 
fully  and  scientifically  cultivated,  as  hardly  to  be 
recognized. 

At  this  Exhibition  both  public  and  private 
gardeners  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  the 
skill  and  success  for  producing  perfect  specimens 
of  plants. 

C.  Bellet,  gardener  to  Mr.  Vanduskn, 
contributed  a  great  many  roses,  some  of  them 
of  very  large  size. 

Mr.  Satterthwaitb  exhibited  many  roses 
and  other  cut  flowers,  in  bouquets,  and  also  a 
fine  collection  of  strawberries. 

Several  remarkably  handsome  varieties  of 
Ijlies  and  roses  were  brought  by  Geo.  W.  Earl. 
Among  the  latter  flowers  the  Glorie  de  Dyon, 
Souvenir,  Sombreul  and  La  France  were  tlie 
most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Dreeh  contributed  no  less  than  sixty- 
nine  varieties  of  roses.  Among  tliem  were  the 
Maiechal  Nell,  a  general  favorite.  Souvenir  d'un 
Aniie,  a  fine  tea  rose,  with  exquisite  odor,  and 
Mons.  Boncenne,  a  rich  crimson  rose,  belong- 
ing to  the  hyper-perpetual  class.  The  same 
florist  brought  twenty-five  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
which  seemed  to  be  unusually  attractive  to  the 
visitors.  Tlie  finest  of  these  were  the  Starlight, 
Purple  Prince,  Queen  of  Whites,  First-of-the- 
day  Enchantress,  and  Golden  Plover,  tlie  latter 
having  ornamental  foliage. 

Mr.  Dreer  also  exhibited  the  Simpson  and 
Hanson  lettuce.  Tlie  latter  bad  exceedingly 
large  and  cominct  heads.  It  was  cultivated  for 
sixty  years  by  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland,  and 
has  only  lately  been  introduced  to  public  notice. 
The  same  gardener  also  exhibited  fifteen  varie- 
ties of  straw  lierries,  the  largest  varieties  being 
tlie  Jucunda,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  aud  Dr.  Ni- 
calse. 

On  each  side  of  tlie  entrance  to  the  hall  a 
large  flower-stand  was  placed  by  Huou  Gra- 
ham, and  these  were  tastefully  filled  with  glow- 
ing plants  suitable  for  liaiiglng-baskets. 

A.  L.  Fblton  had  a  large  table  filled  with 
many  varieties  of  vegetables,  bouquets,  ripe 
clierrles  and  mullierries. 

Alkx'r  Newett,  gardener  to  H  P.  Mc- 
Kean,  presenteil  many  novel  plants  with  flow- 
era  and  ornamental  foliage,  most  of  tliem  being 
iiidi  as  are  only  found  in  tlie  choicest  consei^ 
Tatorles. 

Robert  Buist  had  a  large  collectloii  of 
Petunias,  Cieranlums,  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants. 

A  flowering  specimen  of  NIght-bloomIng 
Ceres,  from  Grorok  Hi'htbr,  gardener  to 
Alexander  Cumminoh,  was  generally  no- 
ticed and  admired. 

Mrs.  Bisset  contributed  cut  flowers  In  the 
form  of  wreatlis  and  bouquets,  and  many  flue 
plants,  such  as  Papyrus  variegata,  Sancliezia 
nobilis  In  bloom,  and  a  pretty,  delicate  Fern, 
the  Lygo<lium  palmatum,  from  New  Jersey. 
A  tall,  conspicuous  spociincn  of  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  In  tier  collection,  attracted  tbe  atten- 
tion of  every  one  who  came  near  it. 

One  of  the  tables  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
display  of  rare  plants  from  Thomas  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  has  lately  received  an  Immense 
importation  of  them  from  Central  America. — 
One  of  them  was  a  very  curious  looking  speci- 
men called  Billx'rgla. 
Tlie  Eugenia  Janibosa,  or  rose  apple,  of  Cuba, 


with  its  large  white  blossoms,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

An  unusually  large  magnolia  was  exhibited 
by  G.  H.  Flanigan. 

D.  W.  Herstine  contributed  several  varie- 
ties of  straw  benies.  Among  them  were  Len- 
iiig's  White  Jucunda  and  Bonte  de  St.  Julien, 
the  latter  bearing  a  large  fruit  of  superior  flavor. 

Hettie  B.  Trimble  sent  from  her  graperies, 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  hot-house  grapes  ever  made  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  They  consisted  of  Bowood  Muscat, 
Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  Trouvernon,  Golden 
Harabui^,  and  Prince  Albert — all  large  and  per- 
fect. A  single  bunch  of  Bowood  Muscat  weigli- 
ed  2\  lbs.,  and  several  single  bunches  weighed 
li  lbs.  and  over.  This  grapery,  managed  by  a 
lady,  has  been  a  signal  success,  and  her  hot- 
house grapes  have  been  the  finest  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia during  the  last  three  yeara.  They  are 
grown  for  profit,  and  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  disposed  of  here  through  the  agency  of  the 
"Practical  Farmer"  oflBce. 

The  following  awards  of  premiiwis  were 
made: 

Florists. — First,  Hugh  Graham;  special  to 
H.  A.  Dreer  and  R.  Buist ;  second  special  to 
Thos.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Gardeners. — First,  Alexander  Newett ;  spe- 
cial,   Smith ;  second  spedal,  George  Uus- 

ter. 

Cut  Flowers, — Best  table  design,  John  Dick ; 
second  best,  H.  A.  Dreer,  Henry  liaiiier,  Geb- 
liardt  Huster ;  best  basket  of  cut  flowers,  John 


Sherwood;  second  best,  D.  Ferguson,  John 
Dick,  H.  Raidey;  best  hand  bouquets,  John 
Dick;  second  best,  E.  Satterthwalte,  Joseph 
Lasenby. 

Bosfts.— Best  fifty  varieties,  H.  A.  Dreer; 
best  twenty-four  varlel  les,  William  Allen ;  sec- 
ond best.  Constant  Bellet ;  and  a  large  number 
of  special  premiums. 

Strawberrief. — Best  fifteen  quarts,  Henry  A. 
Dreer ;  special,  William  Parry ;  best  ten  quarts, 
E.  Satterthwalte ;  special,  W.  H.  Slocomb ;  best 
eight  varieties,  D.  W.  Hei-sflne ;  secend  best,  E. 
Satterthwalte;  best  four  varieties,  Chas.  Llp- 
plucott;  best  quart,  O.  Felton,  D.  W.  Herstine. 

Grapes.  — First,  Hettie  B.  Trimble,  West 
Chester ;  second,  Alexander  Newett. 

Vegetables. — For  the  best  collection  of  vege- 
tables, by  a  market  gardener,  H.  A.  Dreer;  for 
a  similar  collection  by  a  private  gardener,  A.  L. 
Felton;  spedal  premium  to  II.  A.  Dreer,  for 

"  Hanson  "  lettuce. 

^  ♦  ^  — 

Hints  FOR  the  Flower  Garden. — Flow- 
ers need  something  more  than  dirt.  A  dry  warm 
loam,  rich,  fine,  with  a  large  admixture  of  sand, 
is  the  soil  for  flowers.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  fine  flower  seeds  are  lost  every  year  liy 
being  planted  in  cold,  hard,  wet  or  half  pulverised 
soil.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  this 
matter.  It  is  but  a  small  sjiace  that  you  grow 
the  flowers  in  and  that  sliould  be  the  Ijest  aii<l 
the  most  thoroughly  prepared. — Horticulturist. 


ti;^  Confess  ignorance  in  regard  to  subjects 
on  which  you  are  uninformed;  listen  and  learn. 


rrOMPXCIT^S    COtTIVTY    KINO    A.PPLE. 


Kino  Apple — Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y.— Origin 
uncertain;  much  grown  in  Tompkins  county 
and  tlie  adjoining  ones ;  said  to  be  a  valuable 
market  frtilt.  Tree  very  vigonius,  spreading,  an 
abundant  bearer  annually.  Fruit  large,  globu- 
lar, inclining  to  conic,  sometimes  oblate,  angular. 
Skin  yellow  ish,  mostly  shaded  w  Ith  rod,  striped 


and  splashed  with  crimson.  Stalk  rather  stout 
and  short,  inserted  In  a  large  somewhat  Irregu- 
lar cavity.  Calyx  small  aii<l  closed,  set  in  a 
medium  slightly  corrugated  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, coarse,  juicy,  tender,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  rich,  vinous  flavor,  delightfully 
aromatic.    December  to  Maich. — DoWNiSO. 


Horticultural  Hints  in  a  Small  "Way. 

Plants  of  roses,  vej  benas,  recently  set  out, 
arc  sometimes  prevented  from  rooting,  by  being 
blown  about  l>y  high  winds.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  staking,  and  they  should  be 
tied  to  the  stakes,  if  necessary.  Bass  matting 
is  soft,  and  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Roses  and  dahlias,  so  soon  as  oft  full  bloom, 
and  beginning  to  fade,  should  be  clipped  from 
the  bush  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Plants  aie 
more  exhausted  by  flowers  being  allowed  to 
mature  their  seed,  than  by  blooming  merely. 

Soapsuds  shoidd  be  saved  on  wash-days,  for 
applying  to  roses  esix^ciiUly,  also  to  geraniums 
aud  other  flowering  plants.  It  is  a  capital  fer- 
tilizer. 

In  watering  in  dry  time,  the  earth  shodld  be 
carefully  drawn  away  from  the  base  of  tlie 
plant,  and  the  water  poured  around  the  stem  in 
the  hollow.  This  should  afterwards  be  leveled 
oft'  with  fine  earth,  so  as  to  leave  the  dry  soil  on 
top,  which  avoids  a  baked  surface,  and  leaves 
tlie  soil  more  ofien  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
better  on  every  account. 

In  times  of  drought,  dews  are  often  heavier, 
and  can  be  made  most  available  to  both  tlie 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  by  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil. 

The  best  lemetly  we  have  found  for  the  rose 
slug,  which  so  often  skeletonizes  the  whole 
bush,  is  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  soap 
applied  with  u  tin  garden  syringe.     Deluge  the 

plant,  both  upjier  and  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

^^»>«-^ —  —  — • 

Mowing  of  Strawberry  Leaves  After 
Fruiting. 

Quite  a  number  of  strawberry  growers  have 
expresse<l  incredulous  opinions  of  the  practica- 
bility of  this  plan,  to  which  we  reply  that  In 
every  case  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  it 
has  lieen  a  complete  success.  Indeed,  one  gen- 
tleman in  Central  New  York  stated  last  fall  to 
us  that  he  had  practised  it  uniformly  for  eight 
years,  and  had  never  been  obliged  to  i-eset  his 
plants  or  renew  his  bed;  while  the  luxuriance 
of  his  plants,  and  size  and  (ptality  of  his  berries 
were  matters  of  great  notoriety  in  his  own 
neighlKirhooil.  The  propriety  of  cutting  oflT  all 
the  old  and  exhausted  stems,  leaves,  etc.,  after 
fruiting,  will  not  be  questioned,  we  think,  by 
any  one.  We  would  only  add,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  wherever  the  plants  are  thus  mown, 
and  tops  cut  cfl',  it  is  imiieratively  necessary  to 
protect  tlie  crown  with  some  mulch,  until  it 
sluxits  out  a  suftident  quantity  of  fresh  green 
leaves  to  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
fuUowing  letter,  confirmatory  of  our  ideas,  was 
written  recently  by  Ika  Smith,  of  Peoria,  111., 
to  the  Farmers'  Club,  New  York  City : 

"Observing  fie<jueiit  inquiries  made  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  regarding  the  propriety  of  mow- 
ing strawiKM-ry  plants  after  fruiting,  and  tliat  the 
members  have  been  ratlier  shy  In  giving  an  opi- 
nion, I  otfer  the  following  experience  of  my 
own:  About  ten  years  ago,  noticing,  as  had  fre- 
quently occurred  before,  that  after  fruiting,  the 
weatlier  being  hot  and  dry,  many  of  my  plants 
apparer\^ly  fresh  and  Iiealthy  in  the  morning, 
would  lie  flat  on  tlie  ground,  witln'red,  and 
seemingly  nearly  dead  at  night,  as  though  soine- 
tliing  had  severed  the  roots  and  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  moisture.  This  being  often  rejieated  for 
a  month,  half  of  the  plants  would  sometimes  lie 
dead,  and  the  rest  greatly  injured.  All  straw- 
berry growers  have  witnessed  the  same.  It  is 
called  here  sunscalded.  On  examination  I  found 
tlie  roots  whole,  sound,  and  in  goo<l  order,  ex- 
cept as  dry  as  a  chip.  Tlie  following  hyiiotliesis 
was  tlien  suggested  to  my  mind  as  tlic  proliabie 
cause :  After  putting  forth  their  utmost  strength 
ill  the  protluction  of  a  iMiuntiful  yield,  the  plant 
now,  like  all  else  of  animated  nature,  indu<ling 
man,  •  •  •  •  •  re«jutre8 
a  se;ison  of  rest,  and  cannot  at  once  replace  the 
cxhau:>led  energy  of  the  rootlets  bu  ai>  to  gather 
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i ,  si.li  c.«ia  moisture  to  meet  tl«  excessive  de- 
mand for  evaporation  from  the  leaves.    Tlie 
rooU  thereby  being  sncked  dry,  death  necossa- 
rily  follows  from  starvation.    The  remedy,  then, 
nuist  be  In  removing  the  demand  for  cvainira- 
tlon.    The  test  was  made  by  mowing  a  iK.rtion 
of  the  pat^h  close  down,  and  was  attended  «^rt. 
,.rfecl  success.    Since  then  my  P;-"-  ^- 
Ln,  after  frulMng,  to  mow  tl.c.n  close  U>ih. 
ground,  and  if  the  wcuther  is  hot  and  dry  sa.t- 
trthe^eaves  evenly  over  tl.e  beds,  |mJ  an. 

timnking  them  for  their  nice  acid  fruits,  hul 
them     St  in  ,K«c-e  until  Augnst  and  September 
showe"co".e  with  their  life-n«U,ring  influences. 
U^der  this  treatment  1  never  lose  a  plant  how- 
.     rvrhot  tl.e  weather  may  be.    Afk^r  August 
,ai„9  they  recommence  to  grow,  putting  out  no 
new  runners,  but  covering  the  ground  w.tl 
large,  dark,  thriay  foliage,  and  the  largest  and 
frcshist  new  crowns  for  the  next  year's  crop, 
and  never  fail  in  giving  a  first  class  yield  for  the 
aeaaon:'—HorticulturiHt. 

SUMMER  PINCHINQ  THE  VINE 
FniEND  Colman:  That  inquiry  by  "No- 
vice," in  a  late  number  of  your  paper,  contains 
some  very  grave  questions,  and  which  I  might 
liave  answered  in  part  had  it  nr*  came  too  late 
for  this  spring's  operations.  But  tht-re  are  im- 
portant mattera  for  the  vine  grower,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  call  their  attention  to. 
I  mean  summer  pinching;  a  matter  as  yet 


,vill  cau«e  the  laterals  U>  become  strong  ;  a  very 
de=.iral,ie  object  in  the  Concord,  as  upon  laterals 
the  fini'st  bunches  will  always  be  found. 

In  my  next  there  will  l»e  some  hints  concern- 
ing tl«  thinning  out  of  the  fruit.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  people,  far  and  near,  write  to  me  privately 
to  let  them  see  my  articles  in  your  paF-"' ^ 
they  alwavs  read  them  with  interest.  If  this 
should  be  a  common  sentiment,  and  I  can  teel 
that  my  writing  is  a  benefit  to  my  fellow  vine 
growe.^,my  pen  shall  be  handled  more  freely 

hereaftwr. 

This  communication  was  Intended  for  two 
weeks  ago,  but  that  time  claimed  by  a  county 
court  has  prevented  its  being  written  sooner— 
Ere  long  you  will  have  an  account  of  the  new 
strawberries,  in  case  we  get  rain.  But  one  ram 
in  six  weeks  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  a 
strawberry  crop.  S.  Milleb. 

BlufitoD,  Mo.,  April  10. 

[Colman'8  Rural  World. 


commission,  eight  per  cent,  on  amount  of  sales. 
From  sixty  thousand  to  seventy  thousand  pounds 
of  strawberries  it  is  stated,  are  received  in  San 
Francisco  every  day.  The  strawberries  are 
mostly  grown  on  shares  by  Chinamen,  and  as 
the  vines  produce  nothing  the  first  year,  the  land 
owner  supplies  the  provisions  on  credit.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  from  this  crop,  amounts  to  $100  an  acre. 
, »  »  ■ 


CULTIVATING  YOUNG  ORCHARDS. 

Amono  the  varieties  of  practice  and  opinion 
about  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations, 
it  b  desirable  to  have  occasionally  something 
settled,  so  that  a  rrtle  can  be  established  applica- 
ble In  all  situations  and  under  all  circumstances. 
!S«ch  we  consider  now  to  be  the  expediency  of 
cultivating  and  keeping  constantly  stirred  the 
soil  in  orchards  recently  planted,  and  to  continue 
this  for  six,  eight  or  ten  years,  till  the  trees  get 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hordoultiual  Society. 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  in  a  languishing  stat«  for  a  few  yeara  back, 
but  of  late  new  life  has  been  imparted  to  it,  by 
the  enterprise  and  ei^rgy  of  Its  oflicers,  and 
now  it  seems  destined  to  rise  far  above  its  for- 
mer prosperity.    The  last  three  exhibitions,  m 
April,  May  and  June,  surpassed  all  former  dis- 
plays of  their  season.    An  emulation  has  arisen 
among  our  commercial  and  practical  gardeners 
to  outvie  each  other  in  the  excellence  and  varie- 
ty of  tlieir  products.    There  never  was  such  a 
diversified  and  choice  variety  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  exhibited  In  those 
months  Ijeretofore.    The  elit«  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  thronged  the  haU  in  thousands.    The 
splendor  of  the  flowers,  with  gorgeousness  of 
tlie  ladies  dresses,  and  the  lovely  faces  of  the 
maidens,  made  the  spectacle  a  most  imposing 


I  mean  summer  pinching;  a  matter  as  J^M  ^'^      ^J    ^j  ^^e  U)  take  care  of  themselves 
bnt  very   -perfc.aly  undei^tood  by  many-   st^.gn^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^.^^^   ^^^^^^^.^^    ^ 


Some  wait  until  the  bearing  shoots  are  two  feet 
lone;  then  cutback  with  the  knife  to  within 
one  bud  of  the  last  bunch  of  fruit.  This  is 
almost  murder,  and  a  great  wast*  of  the  force  of 
the  vine.  It  is  the  evil  results  from  such  treat- 
ment that  has  caused  many  to  desist  entirely, 
which  Is  erring  In  an  opposite  direction.  Al- 
tliough  It  Is  rather  late  for  this  and  South  of  us,  it 
will  be  In  time  enough  for  tlie  lat«  varieUes  here 
and  for  all  furtlier  North. 


outside  bunch  can  be  seen,  pinch  back  to   t  on 
all  the  bearing  shoots,  being  careful  to  leave 
several  vigorous  ones  from  the  lower  vine  and 
about  the  trunk  of  the  vine  untouched,  to  form 
strong  wood  for  next  year's  crop.    Even  if  tliey 
have  grown  a  few  tender  joints  beyond  the  last 
bunch,  pinch  back  to  it  or  at  least  within  one 
bnd     This  will  not  check  the  vigor  of  tlie  vine. 
In  a  short  time  tlie  laterals  at  the  bunch  or  the 
next  joint  will  push  out  vigorous,  which  should 
be  plndied  again  when  it  has  grown  some  thn-e 
Indies.    This  will  again  push  forth,  and  can  be 
treated  In  like  manner,  afler  whidi  it  may  l)e 
loft  to  itaelf.    By  this  there  will  be  a  thick  dus- 
ter x)f  small  leaves  formed  over  eadi  bunch  of 
fruit  to  shade  it,  and  these  leaves  will  sustain 
the  bunch  much  better  tlian  If  the  shoots  liad 
been  left  to  run  at  will.     Besides   which,  It 
throws  tlve  growing  force  Into  tlie  unplnched 
Bhoota,  which  are  Intended  for  the  next  years 

crop. 

Before  going  furtlier,  however,  I  must  men- 
tion that  this  diccklng  tlie  end  will  also  cause 
tJ«  lateral  at  each  bunch  to  start  vigorous,  which 
must  be  treated  like  tlie  end  ones.  For  four 
years  I  have  watcheil  this  process,  and  am  so 
fully  convinced  of  its  beneficial  result*  tliat  I 
would  fed  like  aband<.ning  grape  growing  If  this 
dare  not  be  done.    Another  wlvantage  Is,  that 


After  this  period,  and  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  it  may  l«  sometimes  proper  to 
lay  down  Uj  grass,  and  keep  up  fertility  by  top- 
dressing.  , 

We  give  the  following  as  the  pradice  in  peach 

orchards,  of  two  noted  and  successful  peach 

growers  In  Delaware : 

"  Mr  CuMMiNGS  says :  « Yon  may  raise  some 

lie  late  varidles  her«    crops  on  the  vacant  land  till  the  trees  and  plant^ 

T.  sfas  s^n  L  Xe    beghi  to  yield  their  fruit.,  but  after  that  the  land 

Just  as  soon  as  tne       g      j  anvthlng  other  than 


ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  anything  other  than 
the  Intended  crops.  Tlie  trees,  etc.,  should  be 
matured  and  limed  to  keep  them  in  lieart,  and 
the  ground  cultivated  like  a  garden,  that  no 
weeds  or  grass  may  Interiere  with  the  orchard. 
1  plough  my  ordiard,  harrow,  and  cultivate— 
the  latter  process  three  and  four  times  every 
summer,  when  I  lay  It  by.' 

"  Mr.  Fennimore  says,  « My  long  experience 
has  taught  me  that  all  vegetables,  from  the  very 
smallest  to  the  greatest,  small  fruit  and  fruit 
tr«es,  require  tlie  very  best  and  constant  cnlti- 
'  vatio'n  In  due  season  ;  not  to  suffer  small  grain, 
and  partlcnlariy  white  dover,  to  grow  around 
the  roots.     As  tlie  trees  come  Into  bearing,  it  is 
very  necessary  tliat  some  stimulating  manures 
sliould  be  applied. 

«♦  ♦  Leached  aslies  are  probably  the  best  ferti- 
lizer you  can  get— 150  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the 
next  best  Is  well-composted  manure.  In  all 
cases  plough  shallow  :  the  feeding  root*  are  all 
seardilng  moisture,  and  tlie  best  soil.  There- 
fore, as  tlie  roots  work  for  tin;  surface,  where 
the  manure  Is,  if  you  plough  deep  you  destroy 
the  feeding  power." 


Strawberry  Culture  In  California. 


The  strawberry  culture  Is  attracting  much 

H,«.  not  be  done.     Another  wivaniage  «,  tiu*. ,  attention   In  California  where,  in  Santa  Clara 

i!!    vnn  liave  a  new  variety  whldi  shows  a   Valley,  about  thi-ee  hundred  acres,  irrigated  by 

^rUl  Junch  and  you  plnd.  the  shoot  property,   artesian  wells,  are  planted  with  strawberry  vines 

smau  »u  »<-  1         '.K  .„  ^rf«.,ion  :  while  left   in  full  bearlna.    This  year,  it  is  stated,  is  more 


you  can  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection  ;  whUe  left 

to  run  at  will,  it  would  most  likely  prove  an 

abortion,  or  at  least  a  very  sorry  spedmen.- 

While  atU'ndlng  to  the  above  process,  It  Is  well 

U)  also  remove  the  small  lateral  slioots  that  some- 

times  start  at  Uk;  base  of  a  main  fruiting  slioot. 

But  somethnrs  tliey  cx)me  out  thin,  wlien  tliese 

latter  may  be  left  to  make  up  a  crop.    They 

slwuld  be  pindied  also  at  the  proper  time.    Tlie 

strong  slioota  are  left  to  run  at  will  and  can  l»e 


in  full  bearing.    This  year,  it  is  stated.  Is  more 
productive  than  tlie  preceding  year.    In  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  best  fid«is  of  vines,  in  tlieir  third  and 
fourth  yeats,  yield  from  four  thousand  to  six 
tlwusand  pounds  of  strawberries  per  acre,  and 
tlie  wholesale  price  in  San  Francisi-o  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May  was  five  cents  a  pound,  thus  bring- 
ing from  $200  to  $:100  an  acre.    Tne  expenses 
are  reported  to  be  as  follows :    Cost  of  i>ieking, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  railroad  freight,  one  cent 


one.  , 

The  June  display  was  most  attractive,  as  then 
the  roses  and  strawberries  were  in  their  prime. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  roses  and  the  richness  of  the 
strawberries  exceeded  all  precedence;  and  so 
with  vegetables.    In  this  display  H.  A.  I) reek 
exhibited  the  Mammoth  asparagus  (very  large), 
tlie  new  Uanson  lettuce  (whose  beads  were  as 
large  and  solid  as  that  of  eariy  cabbages,  and 
welglied  two  pounds  each).    It  Is  ridi  and  ten- 
der, wltli  a  fine  perfume.    The  Dwarf  Eariy 
Erfurt  cauliflower  was  large,  rich  and  soUd— 
very  choice.    The  Extra  Eariy  Bastlan  beet  was 
the  eariiest  and  best  we  had  seen  at  that  time. 
The  commerdal  gardeners  who  excelled  In  i 
diolce  plants  and  flowers  were  Messrs.  BuisT, 
KiTcHiK,  Dreeb,  Sherwood,  Mackenzie, 
Meehan,  Dick,  Ferguson,  Graham,  Mil- 
ler, UAY8,  Mrs.  BiSHETT,  etc.;  and  those  ex- 
celling with  strawberries  were  Messrs.  Parry, 
Dkeer,  Satterthwaite,  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  could  not  get  at  for  the  great 
throng.   There  never  were  such  excellent  straw- 
berries and  vegetables   exhibited    before,  and 
never  such  beautiful  plants  with  ornamental 
leaves.    The  Fudelas,  Geraniums,  Verbenas, 
I'etuneas,  Azaleas,  Rhodo«lendrons,  etc.,  far  sur- 
passed all  that  were  ever  before  shown. 

The  exhlbltlou  to  be  Ijeld  In  September  next 
is  to  surpass  all  Its  predecessors ;  besides  the 
choice  plaiiU,  flowers  and  vegetables,  fruils  are 
to  be  brought  from  every  State  in  tlie  nation. 

P.  S.  We  almost  forgot  to  stale  that  several 
large  and  well  ripened  bunches  of  foreign  grapes, 
lx)tli  white  and  black,  were  exhibited  by  a  lady 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Miss  Uettie  B.  Trim- 
ble. 

The  contributing  practical  gardeners  were, 
G.  IlusTER,  gardener  to  J.  B.  IIeyl,  a  Mr. 
HusTER,  gardener  to  Governor  A.  Cumminos, 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Matthew  Bairp, 
Mr.  Newett,  gardener  to  H.  Pratt,  Mc- 

Kean,  and  others. 

Walter  Elder. 

PhlladelpliJa,  Pa. 


utmne  slioota  are  left  to  run  at  will  and  can  T»e    two  cenw  pc.  i~u..,. ,  .- ..^^•.-,  -■■-  —- 

Xp^  off  when  they  reach  the  top  wire,  whldi  1  and  a  half;  drayage,  one  quarter  of  a  cent ;  and 


uyA  Mr.  JoSLYN  states  that  he  had  been 
very  successful  In  treating  liay  with  salt  and 
lime  mixture.    To  four  quarts  of  salt  add  two 
quarts  of  lime ;  mix,  and  of  the  mixture  use 
three  quarta  per  ton  of  hay ;  scatter  over  tlie 
hay  In  tlie  mow  when  tlie  load  Is  half  off,  and 
again  when  the  load  is  off.    Commenced  using 
this  mixture  seven  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  has  not  had  a  sick  horse  or  cow.    The  hay 
can  be  put  In  green. 


EXTRACT  FROM   A  KI«;K«T   WORK  "NTITLRD 

..MY   SUMMER    IN   A  GARDEN." 

BY   CHARLES  DUDLEY   WARNKH. 
EIOHTH  WEEK. 

My  garden  has  heeiTTiTlted  by  a  high  official 
person.    President  G-nt  was  here  Just  before 
tlieFourth,  getting  his  mind  quiet  for  that  event 
by  a  few  days  of  retirement,  staying  with  a  friend 
at  the  head  of  our  street ;  and  1  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn't  like  to  come  down  our  way  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  take  a  plain,  simple  look  at 
my  garden,  eat  a  little  lemon  Ice-cream  and  jelly- 
cake,  and  drink  a  glass  of  native  lager-bler.    I 
thought  of  putting  up  over  my  gate,  »  Welcome 
to  the  Nation's  Gardener ; "  but  I  hate  nonsense, 
and  didn't  do  It.    I,  however,  hoed  dUigently  on 
Saturday:    what  weeds  I  could'nt  remove   I 
buried,  so  that  every  thing  would  look  all  right. 
The  borders  of  my  drive  were  trimmed  with 
sdssors  ;  and  every  thing  that  could  offend  the 
eye  of  the  great  was  hustled  out  of  the  way. 

In  relating  this  Interview,  it  must  be  dls- 
tlncUy  understood  that  1  am  not  responsible 
for  any  thing  that  the  president  said  ;  nor  is  he, 
either.    He  is  not  a  great  speaker;  but  what- 
ever  he  says  has  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric 
meaning ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  about  my 
vegetables  went  very  deep.    I  said  nothing  to 
him  whatever  about  politics,  at  which  he  seemed 
a  good  deal  surprised:  he  said  It  was  the  first 
garden  he  had  ever  been  In,  with  a  man,  when 
tlie  talk  was  not  of  appointments.    I  told  him 
that  this  was  purdy  vegetable  ;  after  which  he 
seemed  more  at  hU  ease,  and,  in  fact,  delighted 
with  everything  he  saw.     He  was  much  in- 
terested In    my  strawberry-beds,  asked  what 
varieties  I  had,  and  requested  me  to  send  him 
some  seed.    He  said  the  patent-olBce  seed  was 
as  difficult  to  raise  as  an  appropriation  for  the  St. 
Domingo  business.    The  playful  bean  seemed 
also  to  please  him  ;  and  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  such  impressive  corn  and  potatoes  at  this 
time  of  year ;  that  It  was  U>  him  an  unexpected 
pleasure,  and  one  of  the  choicest  memories  that 
he  should  take  away  with  him  of  his  visit  to 
New  England. 

N  B.— The  com  and  those  potatoes  which 
Gen.  Gr-nt  looked  at,  I  will  sell  for  seed,  at 
five  dollars  an  ear,  and  one  dollar  a  potato.— 
Office-seekers  need  not  apply. 

Knowing  tlie  presldenfs  great  desire  for  peas, 
I  kept  him  from  that  part  of  the  garden  wliere 
the  vines  grow.  But  they  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Those  who  say  that  the  president  is 
not  a  man  easily  moved  are  knaves  or  fools.- 
Wlien  lie  saw  my  pea-pwls,  ravaged  by  the  birds, 
he  burst  Into  team.  A  man  of  war,  he  knows 
the  value  of  pcoa.  I  told  him  they  were  an  ex- 
ceUent  sort,  "  The  Champion  of  England."— 
As  quick  as  a  flash,  be  said,— 

"  Why  don't  you  caU  them  "  The  Revenly 
Johnson  "  ? 

It  was  a  very  deaver  bon-mot ;  but  I  changed 

the  subject. 

The  sight  of  my  squashes,  with  stalks  as  big 
as  speaking-trumpeta,  restored  the  president  to 
his  usual  spirits.  He  said  tlie  summer  squash 
was  the  most  ludicrous  vegetable  lie  knew.  It 
was  nearly  all  leaf  and  btow,  with  only  a  sickly, 
crook-necked  fruit  after  a  mighty  fuss.  It  re- 
minded him  of  a  member  of  Congress  from 

;  but  I  liastened  to  change  the  subject. 

As  we  walked  along  the  keen  eye  of  tlie  pre- 
sUlent  rested  upon  some  handsome  sprays  of 
"pusley,"  which  must  have  grown  up  since 
Saturday  night.    It  was  most  fortunate ;  for  it 
led  his  excellency  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  pn>- 
blem.    He  said  he  had  been  struck  with  one 
coupling  of  the  Chinese  and  "  pusley  "  in  one 
of  my  agricultural  papers ;  and  It  had  a  signifi- 
cance more  far-reaching  than  I  bad  probably 
supposed.    He  liad  made  tlie  Chinese  problem 
I  a  spedal  study.    He  said  Uiat  I  was  right  in 
1  saying  that  "  pusley  "was  tlie  natural  food  of 
'  the  Chinaman,  and  that  where  the  "  pusley  "  was 


there  would  the  Chinaman  be  also.  For  his 
part,  he  welcomed  the  Chinese  emigration :  we 
needed  the  Chinaman  In  our  gardens  to  eat  the 
"  pusley ;  "  and  he  thought  tlve  whole  problem 
solved  by  this  simple  consideration.  To  get  rid 
of  rats  and  "  pusley,"  he  said,  was  a  necessity 
of  our  civilization.  He  did  not  care  so  much 
about  the  shoe-business  ;  lie  did  not  think  that 
little  Chinese  shoes  that  he  had  seen  would  be 
of  service  in  the  army :  but  the  garden-interest 
was  quite  anotlier  affair.  We  want  to  make  a 
garden  of  our  whole  country :  the  hoe,  in  tlie 
liaiids  of  a  man  truly  great,  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  was  mightier  than  the  pen.  He  presumed 
that  Gen.  B — tl — r  had  never  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  garden-question,  or  he  would  not 
assume  the  position  be  does  with  regard  to  the 
t:iiiiiese  emigration.  He  would  let  tlie  Chinese 
come,  even  if  B— tl— r  had  to  leave,  I  tliought 
he  was  going  to  say,  but  I  changed  tlie  subject. 
During  our  entu"e  garden  interview)  operati- 
cally  speaking,  the  garden-scene),  the  president 
was  not  smoking.  I  do  not  not  know  how  the 
impression  arose  that  he  "  uses  tobacco  in  any 
form ; "  for  I  have  seen  him  several  times,  and 
lie  was  not  smoking.  Indeed,  I  offered  him  a 
Connecticut  six ;  but  he  wittily  said  that  be 
did  not  like  a  weed  In  a  garden, — a  remark 
which  I  took  to  have  a  personal  political  bearing, 
and  clianged  the  subject. 

The  president  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the 
method  and  fine  appearance  of  my  garden,  and 
to  learn  that  I  had  the  sole  care  of  It.  He  asked 
me  If  I  pursued  an  original  course,  or  whether 
I  got  ray  ideas  from  writers  on  tlie  subject,  1 
told  him  tliat  I  had  no  time  to  read  any  thing  on 
tlie  subject  since  I  began  to  hoe,  except  "  Lo- 
tlialr,"  front  which  I  got  my  ideas  of  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  that  I  had  worked  the  garden 
entirely  according  to  my  own  notions,  except 
that  I  had  borne  in  mind  his  lt\junrtlon,  "  to 
fight  It  out  on  this  line  If"  —  The  president 
stopped  me  abruptly,  as  it  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat  tliat  remark :  he  thought  he  had  heard 
it  before.  Indeed,  he  deeply  regretted  that  he 
had  ever  made  it.  Sometimes,  he  said,  .after 
hearing  It  In  speeches,  and  coming  across  It  in 
resolutions,  and  reading  It  in  newspapers,  and 
having  It  dropped  joculariy  by  facetious  politi- 
cians, who  were  boring  him  for  an  oflRce,  about 
twenty-five  times  a  day,  say  for  a  month,  it 
would  get  to  running  through  his  head,  like  the 
"  shoo-fly  "  song  which  B — tl — r  sings  in  the 
House,  until  It  did  seem  as  if  he  should  go  dis- 
tracted. He  said,  no  man  could  stand  that  kind 
of  sentence  liammering  on  his  brain  for  years. 
The  president  was  so  much  pleased  with  my 
management  of  tlie  garden,  that  he  offered  me 
(at  kiast,  I  so  understood  him)  tlie  position  of 
liead  gardener  at  the  White  House,  to  have  care 
of  tlie  exotics.  I  told  him  that  t  thanked  him, 
but  that  I  did  not  desire  any  foreign  a{)point- 
ment.  I  had  resolved,  wlien  the  administration 
came  in,  not  to  take  an  appointment ;  and  I  had 
kept  my  resolution.  As  to  any  liome  oflBce,  I 
was  poor,  but  honest :  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  take  one.  The  president 
inused  a  moment,  and  tlien  smikd,  and  said  he 
would  see  what  a)uld  be  done  for  me.  I  did 
not  cliange  the  subject ;  but  nothing  was  further 
said  by  Gen.  Gr — nt. 

Tlie  president  Is  a  great  talker  (contrary  to 
the  general  impression);  but  I  think  lie  appre- 
ciated his  quiet  hour  in  my  garden.  He  said  it 
carried  him  back  to  his  youth  fartlier  tlian  any 
thing  he  had  seen  lately.  He  kioked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  time  wlien  lie  could  again 
have  his  private  garden,  grow  his  own  lettuce 
and  tomatoes,  and  not  have  to  get  so  much 
"  sarce  "  from  Congress. 

Tlie  chair  in  which  tlie  prescient  sat,  while 
declining  to  take  a  glass  of  lager,  I  have  had 
destroyed,  in  order  that  no  one  may  sit  in 
it.  It  was  the  only  way  to  save  It,  if  I  may  so 
8|ieak.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
it  fi-ora  use  by  any  precautions.  Tliere  are 
people  who  would  have  sat  in  it,  if  the  seat  had 
been  set  with  iron  spikes.  Such  Is  tlie  adoration 
of  Station. 


be  a  rapid  current  of  warm  dry  air  passing 
through  tlie  oven,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  damp- 
ness from  the  fruit,  a  large  oven  would  be  an 
excellent  place  for  di7ing  fruit.  When  fruit  is 
heated  in  a  dose  oven.  It  Is  quite  liable  to  he  ex- 
posed to  a  degree  of  heat  tliat  wiU  be  injurious 
to  It,  so  much  so  that  It  Is  often  lialf-baked  and 
afterwards  dried,  hence  such  fnilt  Is  dark-color- 
ed, and  deficient  in  that  excellent  aro.na  which 
dried  fruit  will  possess  wlien  it  has  been  dried  in 
a  current  of  rarefied  or  warm  air.  Rarefied  air 
in  motion  possess  a  wonderful  capadty  to  absord 
and  convey  away  tlie  moisture  of  fruit.  Wlien 
fniit  is  surrounded  by  warm  air  that  is  not  in 
motion,  decay  will  soon  comiueiKJe. 

A  Cheap  Fruit-drvino  Appabatts.— 

Figure  123  represents  a  clieap  and  couvenieut 


-wiNTKxi  iv£:i:.is. 


Pear — Winter  Kelts. — The  Winter  Nells 
holds,  In  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same  rank 
among  winter  pears,  that  tlie  Scckel  does  among 
the  autumnal  varieties.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and 
thrifty  tree,  and  bears  regular  crops  of  pears 
which  always  ripen  well,  and  in  succession. 
Branches  diverging,  rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  originated  by 
M.  Nklis,  of  Meclilin. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  usually  a  little  below 
it,  roundish  obovate,  narrowed-in  near  the  stalk. 


Skin  yellowish-green  at  maturity,  dotted  with 
grey  russet,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with  russet 
patches  and  streaks,  especially  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  an  Inch  and  a-half  long,  bent,  and 
planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  open,  with 
stifi;  short  divisions,  placed  in  a  sliallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
very  melting,  abounding  with  juice,  of  a  rich, 
saccharine,  aromatic  flavor.  In  perfection  in 
December,  and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 
— Downing. 


DRYING  AFFLBS. 


The  practice  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of 
ttiose  persons  who  prepare  dried  apples  for 
market  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  Tlie 
fruit  is  half-peeled,  half-cored,  and  often  not 
cored  at  all,  cut  in  quarters  or  slices,  and  spread 
on  the  filtliy  roof  of  a  building,  or  on  dirty 
boards,  wliere  it  is  exposed  to  alternate  sunshine 
and  rain,  until  the  repulsive-looking  pieces,  thick- 
ly dotted  with  fly-specks,  are  sufficiently  dry  to 
be  stored  in  bins  or  barrels  as  an  article  of 
human  food.  The  people  who  practise  this 
odious  system  of  drying  fruit  receive  their  merit- 
ed reward  in  a  price  so  low  per  pound  that  tliey 
have  no  encouragement  to  dry  any  more  fruit. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  would  peel  tlieir  apples 
neatly,  and  dry  tliem  properly,  so  that  the  dry 
fruit  would  appear  attractive  as  a  desirable  arti- 
cle of  human  food,  instead  of  presenting  a  dis- 
gusting and  repulsive  appearance,  they  would 
receive  an  encouraging  compensation  for  their 
labor.  In  one  sense,  the  process  of  drying  apples 
is  like  making  butter.  Let  the  labor  be  per- 
formed In  a  neat  manner,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  In  obtaining  a  generous  and  a  remune- 
rative price.  On  the  contrary.  If  neatness  in 
milking,  churning,  and  working  the  butter  is 
neglected,  tlie  reward  Is  a  low  price  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  one's  Industry.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  drying  app1t«. 

The  philosophy  of  drying  apples,  or  any  other 
fruit,  consists  in  simply  evaporating  the  water 
froin  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  curing  tlie  solu- 
Ue  portions  of  the  fniit,  so  that  they  will  not 
mould  or  (k:cay.    Hence,  wlien  tlie  fruit  is  dried  i 


by  aoHai  heat  on  scaffolds,  the  fundamental  re- 
requirements  are  a  rapid  airrent  of  air,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  sunlight  upon  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  surface.  To  secure  tlie  first,  the  table  or 
scaffold  upon  which  the  apples  are  to  be  spread 
should  not  be  level,  but  Indined  toward  tlie 
south  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  fifteen  d^rees,  so  as 
to  present  the  surface  more  fully  to  liie  sun. — 
The  second  point  Is  gained  by  removing  the  skin 
and  cutting  the  fruit  into  slices,  the  thinner  the 
more  expeditious  the  residt.  The  drying  is 
facilitated  by  moving  tlie  pieces  about  several 
times  during  tlie  day,  so  as  to  expose  tliem  more 
freely  to  tlie  air  and  sun.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  dew  by  a  water-tight  covering, 
as  the  fruit  will  not  dry  during  damp  days  and 
nights  wlien  exposed  to  the  ordinary  influences 
of  the  atmosplierc.  Tlie  process  of  drying 
must  then  be  so  rapid  that  no  decay,  nor  even 
discoloration,  shall  take  place  until  the  ojieratlon 
Is  completed.  Our  climate  Is  too  precarious  to 
think  of  drying  fruit  properly  in  the  open  air, 
even  for  tlie  earliest  varieties.  Some  artificial 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  must  therefore  be 
devised. 

As  soon  as  an  apple  Is  peeled,  the  sooner  the 
water  can  be  removed  from  the  juice,  the  more 
delidous  the  dried  fruit  will  appear.  Ripe  fruit 
must  be  dried  rapidly,  or  It  will  begin  to  decay 
before  the  pieces  are  sufBdently  dry  to  continue 
sweet  during  the  entire  year.  Apples  are  fre- 
quently spread  out  on  boards,  and  placed  in  an 
oven  to  hasten  the  drying  process.  The  only 
objection  to  heating  the  fruit  in  an  oven  is  a  want 
of  circulation.  Heated  damp  air  temls  to  rook 
the  fruit  rather  tlian  to  dry  It.    If  :here  could 


Fig.  US.— A  convenient  fk-uit  dryer.  • 

device  for  drying  any  kind  of  fruit,  wliich  may 
be  employed  In  small  families  with  tlie  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  consists  of  a  strong  box, 
two  by  tliree  feet  square,  or  it  may  be  only  two 
feet  square,  made  of  inch  boards,  without  top 
or  bottom.  One  side  is  left  opeb,  as  represent- 
ed, to  be  closed  by  one  or  two  doors  in  front. — 
The  height  may  be  two,  four,  or  six  feet.  Cleata 
are  then  screwed  on  two  sides  about  two  inclies 
apart,  to  support  tlie  drying-screens,  whldi  are 
made  similar  to  the  selves  of  a  fanning  mill. — 
Wire-cloth  for  making  the  screens  can  be  ob- 
tained in  rolls  of  any  desired  length  and  width 
at  extensive  hardware  stores  in  large  dties.  If 
the  cupboard  is  made  two  by  three  feet  square, 
wire-doth  two  feet  wide  can  be  procured  and 
cut  to  fit  the  length  of  tlie  frames,  and  a  piece 
nailed  to  each  frame,  as  represented  by  Fig.  124. 


■^^ 


Fig.  124.— A  wire  screen. 

The  frame-work  of  tlie  screens  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  kind  of  wood  dressed  out  smoothly, 
say  one  inch  by  one  and  a  quarter  square,  and 
the  corners  mitred,  glued,  and  nailed  together, 
before  the  wire-cloth  is  fastened  to  the  frames. 
Coarse  canvass  may  be  employed  In  lieu  of  wire- 
cloth.  Yet  wire  will  be  found  far  superior,  ai 
tlie  circulation  of  warm  air  upward  through  the 
wire  meshes  will  be  much  more  rapid  than 
through  canvas.  The  screens  should  be  about 
two  inches  apart.  Then,  in  a  cupboard  four 
feet  high,  there  would  be  about  twenty-four 
screens,  furnishing,  In  the  aggr^ate,  an  area  of 
scaffolding  equal  to  144  square  feet.  When  the 
dryer  Is  to  be  used  for  drying  fhilt  of  any  sort, 
place  it  over  any  kind  of  stove,  little  above  It,  ao 
that  the  lieated  ah-  will  rise  dhectly  upward 
through  tlie  meslies  of  the  screens,  and  thus  con- 
vey rapidly  away  the  moisture  from  the  f^ult. — 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  with  a  few  dimes* 
worth  of  fuel,  all  the  fruit  tliat  could  be  spread 
on  the  screens  would  be  dried  In  the  neatest 
manner.  If  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  were  to  dry 
more  rapidly  than  that  on  the  upper  screens, 
they  can  be  dianged  In  a  moment.  All  steam- 
ing, stewing,  and  baking  is  thus  completely 
avoided.  A  current  of  dry,  trmh,  and  warm 
air  is  constantly  drculating  through  the  boz- 
cupboard ;  and  so  long  as  a  partlde  of  moisture 
remains,  the  dry  air  will  absorb  lU— Todd's 
Apple  Culturitt. 
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ways  plm.t  ten  tiiues  as  .na-iy  seeds  sw  Uie  plants 
he  ueods,  so  tl.at  he  will  have  not  only  enough 
for  the  parent  inseds  that  he  may  have  time  or 
ability  to  keep  away,  hut  also  for  the  larvaj  that 
they  will  thrust  upon  his  unwilling  care.    We 
had  then  an  abundance  of  fiood  healthy  vines, 
hut  still  it  api)pared  necessary  to  keep  an  ob- 
serving eye  uix)n  them,  lest  the  larvae  should 
destroy  too  many  of  them,  the  weather  beincj 
so  dry  and  therefore  the  most  favorable  for  their 
development.    But  I  could  find  few  or  no  larvae, 
which  seemed  to  me  very  unusual  and  remark- 
nn.io,  t......j,".  -.  ,     ,      1      able.    I  searche<l  the  ground  about  the  roots 

similar  plants,  1  bave  looked  long  and  closely    ^^^^^  ^^^  carefully.    I   closely  and  frequently 

^^  '  watched  for  the  inexplicable  cause  of  this  pau- 


NSeTon  the  Striped  Squash  BeeUe. 

BY    IIEMIY    SlllMKK,   M.  D. 

PiiRlNO  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have 
continued  every  summer  to  make  observations 
on  the  habits  of  the  Stri,>ed  Squash  l>e^lle,  or 
Cucumber  teetle  (IHuhrothim  rlttnt't,  I-abr.). 
Since  1  discovered  and  publislied  the  ac«count 
of  tlM^  breeding  place  of  these  insects  m  the 
nK»t«,  chiefly,  of  squash,  cucumber,  melon,  and 


7\  uIa  n,at  finm  I  exnected.  returns  to  the  kitchen,  and  after  ten 

used  with  the  green,  and  he  replied  that  f.om  j  exix^  ,  r  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 


ten  to  twelve  parts  was  the  best.  If  they  had 
pure  gieen,  they  should  mix  with  It  twenty 
parts  of  flour.  As  soon  as  the  beetles  or  larvw 
eat  the  green,  the  work  Is  done. 

"  With  the  view  of  giving  to  the  public  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  preparation,  he  had  in 


or  fifteen  minutes  looking  after,  she  has  deter- 
mined to  scrub  it,  any  way ;  In  the  midst  of  It, 
in  comes  Jane  from  tlie  spring-house.  Informing 
her  that  all  that  work  was  done  an  hour  ago.— 
Or  company  comes  unexpectedly ;  Mrs.  G.  has 
been  cutting  carpet  rags  all  the  morning,  and 


':sr;rM;":::=..K;^".pu. -nM«:«*.-n^^^^^^^^^ 


for  some  natural  enemy  of  tlie  insect 
all  i„s..cts  are  liable  to  be  preyed  uiion  by  some 
kind  of  para-site,  which  Is  mostemcient  In  check- 
i„g  their  undue  multiplication,  and  far  more 
us^f.d  In  restraining  them  than  anything  that 
man  Is  capable  of  doing. 

But  what  insect  preys  on  the  Striped  Squash 
beetle  It  appeared  difficult  to  discover.     The 
young  appears  quite  safe  from  such  enemies, 
living  as  it  does  either  on   or  In  tlie  roots  of  the 
vines,  and,  1  presume,  is  almost  free  from  such 
annoyances.    The  eggs  are  deiwslted  on  the 
root  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  on  the  root 
just  IkjIow  the  upi)er  loose  particles  of  earth,— 
for  although  the  perfect  be<'tle  does  not  bur- 
row Into  tlie  compact  gwimd,  yet  it  ofU>n  Is 
'  found  down  along  the  stem  or  root,  jast  below 
the  surface,  under  the  loose,  dry  clots  or  finer 
particles  of  earth  which  are  not  pressed  closely 
or  beaten  down  by  rains,  and  hardened  in  dry- 


up  the  mixture.  They  had  figured  It  so  as  to 
place  It  before  the  public  at  twenty  five  centa  a 
pound.  He  had  also  got  them  to  make  a  tin 
box,  covered  with  a  piece  of  gauze.  Specimens 
were  on  the  table.    He  w Ished  to  express  a  cau 


away  the  dinner  dishes,  determined  to  have  all 
the  afternoon  to  herself.  She  was  really  wlsli- 
Ing  to  sec  Mrs.  W.,  but  cannot  enjoy  her  visit 
much,  as  slie  has  to  be  out  of  the  room  so  fre- 
quently, getting  supper,  and  re-settlng  the  table ; 


=^c.;.n.;z;;r;-^.;one  .^^ 


city  of  larviB,  but  all  in  vain ;  I  could  find  no 
enemy  about  the  roots  or  on  the  grouiul  that 
might  l»e  destroying  the  eggs.    Thus  battled  In 
my  attempts  to  discover  the  hidden  treasure,  I 
thought  of  directing  my  observations  to  the 
bodies  of  the  jierfect  insects  themselves.    Ac- 
cordingly, upon  dissecting  a  large  and  apparent- 
ly pregnant  female,  I  discovered  the  secret  I  so 
anxiously  sought.    Instead  of  a  well  filled  ovary 
1  found  a  large,  dipterous  larva  filling  almost  tlie 
entire  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     Others  were  ex- 
amlne<l  with   like   results;    Instead  of  eggs  I 
found  larviP,  one  in  each  ft'iuale  beetle.    Some 
of  the  larva:  were  still  small. 

On  still  other  beetles  I  found  atladied  to  the 
surface  another  sjiecies  of  parasite,  drawing  its 
nourishment  by  penetrating  the  alnlomen.  It 
was  apparently  some  sjiecles  of  mite.  I  did  not 
find  time  to  study  It  any  further,  and  have  no 


must  know  that  Paris  green  is  a  deadly  poison 
It  Is  sold  at  different  prices,  and  If  they  did  not 
take  care  tliey  would  get  a  very  inferior  article. 
Sometimes  persons  purchased  the  green,  mixe<l 
It  In  the  preparation,  and  said  In  did  not  succeed, 
and  that  was  l)ecause  tliey  liad  an  inferior  article. 
"  There  was  a  wide  spread  opinion  that  the 
Paris  green  would  be  ii\)urious  to  tlie  persons 
distributing  it,  but  there  was  no  danger  as  k)ng 
as  they  did  not  let  it  mix  with  the  dust,  and 
swallow  It  some  way  or  other.    Care  should  be 
taken  not  U.  let  children  play  In  the  fields  where 
It  had  been  or  they  might  lidiale  It.     Tliere  was 
no  possibility  of  Its  Injuring  the  potatoes  by 
using  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  vine.     In  an  escu- 
lent so  generally  peeled  and  cooked  as  the  potato 
there  could  be  no  danger  from  using  the  green. 
"  To  stop  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  his  recom- 
mendation was  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  lookout 


h^g;-  baked,"  as  f -«" .,^-;'";^' ^.^J. ,    'j^J'^  I  '^^^^eu.  at  command  now.     1  bottled  forty  or 

situation  the  egg,  before  it  is  hatched,  may  be     l^    ^   ^^_  ^  _  ^^     ^^ 

and  doubtlessils  sometimes  preyed  uik)1i  by  pre- 
daceous  ground  beetles,  but  by  what  insects  and 


and  the  Uble  neatly  set,  but  not  with  the  com- 
pany things.  She  would  have  liked  to  ask  Mrs. 
W.  out  where  she  was  busy,  but  she  didn't  w  Ish 
any  one  to  see  how  much  dust  had  to  be  wiped 
from  the  best  dishes.  And  then  she  hadn't 
much  cream,  and  Mrs.  W.  would  think  it  mean 
to  use  thickened  milk  for  the  chicken  gravy. 

The  afternoon  is  over,  the  excellent  supper 
eaten,  but  very  little  time  has  been  foui.d  for 
conversation.  A  good  supper  is  an  excellent 
thing,  no  doubt,  but  periiaps  good  food  and  suf- 
ficient of  it  might  be  as  acceptable  to  a  visitor 
who  came  to  see  and  converee  with  the  lady  of 
I  tlie  house,  and  not  to  sit  alone  in  the  parlor  all 
tlie  afternoon,  rocking  on  the  best  cliair,  and 
lo«)king  at  the  album. 

Women  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  mis- 
tresses of  tlieir  own  homes,  and  that  if  flour- 
thickened  gravy,  cold  bread,  plain  pies,  or  a 


KAiiy  !•■   i«i^  »i.„:_  .^.^L-^fQ    if    ia   iinr  fnr  ft  visitor  to  a«k   for  a 


to  what  extent  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
from  actual  observation. 

Last  May  and  June  we  were  annoyed  by  an 
unusual  number  of  Striiied  Squash  beetles  that 
had  develoi)ed  from  the  larva;  that  entered  the 
ground  the  previous  autumn.    As  the  season 
was  uncommonly   dry,  we  expected,  judging 
from  past  experience,  that  in  spite  of  the  U'st 
directed  pn-ventlve  efiiuls,  we  shoulil  have  the 
roots  of  tlK'se  vines  greatly  Injured  by  the  larva*. 
I  looked  friHiuently,  but  found  scarcely  any  lar- 
va; on  tlie  rcx>l3.    The  projK'r  time  to  look  for 
the  first  young  lana;  Is  when  the  vine  is  about 
beginning  to  run  out  over  the  ground.    If  the 
root  b  and  has  been  fit*  from  them,  it  will !« 
smooth  and  white,  but  If  aflected,  Its  suif;ice 
and  the  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 


fifty  lieetles  for  the  purprwe  of  breeding  the  »lli>- 
terous  larva;.  This  was  done  on  the  7tli  of 
July,  1H70.  Twelve  days  afterwards,  that  Is  on 
the  lOtb,  I  was  rewarded  with  five  small  black 
files  In  my  bree<ling  Iwittle,  lielonglng  to  tlw 
great  family   Mmcidas,  genus  Tarhina,  Fabi 


pinch  otl"  tlie  eggs  when  the  vines  are  young.— 
They  would  see  the  yellow  eggs  of  tlie  insect  on 
the  leaves,  and  could  not  pluck  them  off. 
"  He  would  isolate  the  field  as  much  as  pos 

sible. 

the  woods  or  In  a  corn  field.  It  would  lie  so  much 

the  lietter.    They  would  have  to  use  the  green 


their  pockets.  It  is  not  for  a  visitor  to  ask  for  a 
change  of  diet,  or  hint  at  meanness  as  the  cause 
of  tlie  plain  fare.  If  any  woman  is  In  the  habit 
of  going  to  see  lier  friends  In  onler  to  get  well 


If  it  could  be  planted  In  the  ml.ldle  of  fed,  let  her  be  ««re  to  se  a  bount.f..!  table  when 
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ment  of  files  by  Dr.  LoEW,  family  Tachlnldae. 
I  sent  one  of  these  flies  to  Dr.  Leb  vnoN,  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  who  locates  it  in  the 
particular  Tachina  genus  MelnnoKphora,  Mel- 
gen.  The  miiggot  cfmies  out  of  the  body  of  the 
fly,  and  forms  its  brown  seed-like  pupa  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  abdomen  of  the  liectle  that  has  lieen  well 
eaten  out  by  one  of  these  parasites,  often  ap- 
pears whitish  yellow  beneath,  Instead  of  black, 
as  do  many  f>tliers. 

On  tlie  22d  I  found  other  beetles  In  the  field 
Infested  with  small  red  mites  attached  to  the 


soon  as  they  came  up.  If  the  vines  were  kept 
clean  in  season,  the  insects  would  not  be  so 
numerous.  If  not  destroyed  eariy  they  would 
multiply  at  an  immense  rate. 

"  The  president  asked.  If  wlien  the  finger  is 
abraded  the  bug  could  poison  the  flesh,  supposing 
tliey  came  in  contact. 

"  Mr.  Bii,KY  did  not  think  they  could.  The 
insect  jxissesseil  poisonous  qualities,  but  he 
never  knew  any  injurious  effect  to  follow  the 
crushing  of  the  bug  In  tlie  hand.     People  need 


beneath  the  ground  will  apprar  rough  and  rust j  "^^^^^^  extremity,  not  very  unlike  those  often 

colored.     We  might  speak  of  all  that  pjirt  01    » ^     ^  ^^ ,_  ^,  ,^^  ^.,,^^_  ^^  m.«„hnn- 

tlie  plant  lieneatli  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 


the  visit  is  returned.  But  If  she  go,  hoping  to 
get  food  for  brain  or  lieart,  having  enough  on 
her  table  at  home  to  satisfy  tlie  otlier  craving, 
let  her  judge  others  by  herself,  and  believe  of 
her  fi  lends  that  tlieir  chief  delight  does  not  con- 
sist in  eating. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  object  to  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it ;  1  only  ob>;ct  to  so  much  preparing 
for  company.  If  a  man  have  a  friend  come,  he 
does  not  ask  to  be  '-exaised  for  a  few  minutes," 
tliat  he  may  go  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the 
barn,  or  tuck  away  tlie  old  carts  and  wagons 
that  hang  around  the  carriage-liouse. 

Women  may  have  too  much  work  put  upon 


not  IM.  afraid  of  uoing  into  tlK;  field  and  killing    tliem,  but  they  take  far  more  on  themselves.- 
as  many  a,  they  pleased.    He  would  not  crush  |  They  think  it  to  their  credit  to  make  drudges  of 


them  with  his  hand."— Co/man'«  Bural  World. 


root  without  much  Impioprlely,  for  in  due  time 
it  assumes  a  true  root  structure,  but  at  this  early 
age  the  true  root  is  only  found  below  wliere  the 
seed  lies,  and  aliove  this  point  it  is  stem. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  no  larvae, 
inasmuch  as  the  perfect  insects  were  swarming 
among  tlie  »<iuasli  and  other  vines,  now  so 
largely  grown  as  not  to  require  close  precautions 
against  tlie  perfect  Insects,  on  account  of  what 
they  might  eat  tliemselves.  A  few  of  these 
lieetles  will  soon  ruin  tlie  plants  by  their  own 


seen  about  the  roots  of  the  wings  of  grasshop- 
pers, except  that  tliese  were  smaller.  These 
also  interfere  greatly  with  the  repro«luction  of 
tlie  species.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  In- 
stance, where  a  perfect  coleop'erous  insect  is  so 
jiifested  with  Tachina  parasites.  A  much  lander 
species  has  been  bred  from  maggots  found  in 
tlie  larva  of  the  Colorado  potatfi  bug. 

[Am.  Naturalist. 


WOMEN'S   WORK   IN 
HOUSE. 


THE   FARM- 


THB  COLORADO  POTATO   BEETLE. 


Professor  C.  V.  UiI-kv,  State  Entomologist  of 
fee<ling,  when  the  seed  leaves  alone  are  devel-    Mlssouri.at  ame«;tingof  the  St.  Liiuis  l-aruiere 
oped  but  aft«r  the  third  or  fourth  set  of  true    Club,  said : 

leaved  appear,  the  growth  is  so  rapi.l  that  many  "This  potato  bug  question  seemed  to  be  in 
beetles  may  lie  supplied  with  fcKxl  without  great  tl«  mouth  of  every  one.  The  Insect  seemed  to 
damage  to  the  vines.  But  still  at  this  time  the  be  more  abundant  than  ever  Ijefore.  There  was 
larv«  often  do  great  damage  to  the  plants,  and  such  a  demand  for  an  anlidote  tliat  several  par- 
therefore  tlie  perfect  insects  mtist  be  kept  away  ties  In  this  and  other  States  had  lieen  preparing 
if  possible  (hungry  bugs,  liowever,  are  very    different  mixtures.     Paris  green,  he  thought, 


hard  to  manage,  and  will  brave  much  opposition 
rather  than  starve),  especially  If  tlie  plants  are 
scarce,  for  where  the  perfect  Insects  abound,  we 
usually  expect  that  eggs  will  be  deposited. 

But  on  this  particular  occasion  there  was  an 
abundance  of  vine  planU,  four  or  five  times  as 
many  as  were  needed  for  the  ground.  The 
prudent  gardener,  who  Is  atxjuainted  with  tl  e 
depredations  of  tliese  notorious  pests,  will  al- 


was  a  part  of  tliem.    TlK;se  mixtures  were  put 

on  the  market  at  half  a  dollar  a  pound.     Prefer-        , , 

ence  was  given  to  flour  as  a  material  to  mix    out8l<le  will  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  labor? 


E.'WAY  BT   MARY   F.   COX,  CTTESTEB  CO. 

Rend  b<«fore  th«  Fanner*'  Tnatltate  of 
f:a<«tcrn  r«>iiiiN>lvnnl». 

At  a  previous  meeting  i  had  a  word  to  say  to 
the  men,  of  the  amount  of  work  tliey  put  upon 
tlieir  wives.    This  time  my  word  is  to  tlie  wo- 
men, of  the  vast  amount  tliey  take  upon  them- 
selves.    Perha|M  we  all  agrt;e  tliat  we  do  not  I 
work  for  tlie  pli-Jisure  of  working,  but  for  what 
I  tlie  work  bilugs  us.     Of  wurse  tliere  Ls  a  cer- 
tain amount  that  must  lie  done,  of  scrubbing, 
baking,  w.ishing,  etc.,  but  is  it  necessary  to  go 
through  tlM!  whole  routine,  liecause  It  Is  Friday, 
Saturday,  or  Monday  ?     Must  tlie  best  room  be 
swept,  tlie  front  stalre  scrublied,  the  front  entry 
wljied  up,  the  cellar  stalre  cJeane<l,  tlie  kitchen 
scoured,  if  tlie  app<Hnted  hour  f«>r  doing  It  lias 
come,  without  reference  to  weather — on  a  rainy 
day,  for  Instaiu^e,  wlien  a  single  footstep  from 


tliemselves,  complimenting  tlieir  husbands  by 
imagining  that  they  prefer  excessive  neatness, 
and  dyspeptic  pa8tr>',  to  companionable  wives. 

Friends,  k;t  us  not  be  ashamed  to  do  as  we 
think  best ;  if  we  want  to  be  or  do  a  thing,  let 
us  be  or  (U>  it;  but  be  it,  or  do  it,  at  all  times, 
and  rather  for  our  own  husbands  and  children 
than  for  tlwise  alone  for  wliom  we  care  the 
least;  not  make  tlie  greatest  preparation  for 
tlie  greatest  strangers,  but  for  those  whom  we 
deariy  love,  and  who  "  come  in  often." 


with  tlie  green,  as  the  bugs  would  eat  it  more 
readily.  He  had  recommended  it  two  years  ago. 
He  had  also  tried  carbolic  acid  soap,  but  be 
found  it  diflicult  to  get  it  of  such  a  strength  that 


It  often  hapi^ns  that  when  Sally  undertakes 
to  clear  up  the  kitelien,  not  being  quite  sure 
wliether  Jane  has  scoured  the  table  or  not,  she 
runs  first  to  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs  to  en- 


AMERICAN  CHEESE  IN  LONDON. 

The  Vtica  Herald  publishes  a  letter  from 
an  American  gentleman  who  has  lieen  examin- 
ing the  cheese  markets  In  London.  This  gen- 
tleman seems  decidedly  of  tlio  opinion,  that 
if  a  superior  qiuility  of  cheese  be  sent,  there 
need  l)e  no  fears  of  the  market,  and  that  the  re- 
cent fall  In  price  was  not  caused  by  excess  in 
quantity  on  the  market  but  by  the  inferior  quali- 
ty of  tlie  offerings. 

He  also  makes  an  Interesting  statement  to  the 
effect  tliat  tlie  quantity  of  Swiss  cheese  suppllcti 
to  the  London  market  will  be  much  lessened, 
from  the  large  amount  of  condensetl  milk  now 
sent  from  that  country,  of  which  a  great  deal  is 
sold  ill  London. 


it  would  kill  the  bug  witlwut  hyury  to  the  vines,   quire,  and,  Jane  not  tliere,  poets  up  to  the  gar-       [ETTlie  pniduct  of   cheese  In  tlie  Tniled 
He  had  been  asked  b«iw  much  flour  should  be  I  ret ;  not  finding  her  making  tlie  beds,  as  she  '  States  is  estimated  at  about  2r)(i,(«x>,00<»  pounds. 


J»i"\  )•' 


COTTAOE    VILLA. 


[From  Sloah's  "  Architectural  Review  and  Bulldcri'  Journal."] 


Between  the  limits  of  tlie  cottage  class  and 
that  of  the  villa,  there  seems  to  be  a  medium 
which  we  will  designate  as  Cottage  Villa.  It 
has  not  the  pretensions  of  tlje  one,  nor  the 
humbleness  of  the  other. 

To  those  who  desire  some  of  the  elegances  of 

life,  without  ostentation,  this  form  of  residence 

is  admirably  adapted.    And  as  the  well-to-do 

class  of  citizens  is,  and  always  will  be,  far  larger 

than  tliat  of  the  very  wealthy,  it  must  be,  of 

course,  tlie  more  popular.     This  design  consists 

of  a  basement,  principal,  second  and  attic  sto- 
ries. 

The  basement  is  laid  as  follows : 


A,  Dining-room.  B,  Larder.  C,  Hall-wav. 
D,  Kitchen.  E,  Pantry.  F,  Cellar  and  Wasli- 
ing-room.    G,  Covered  area.    H,  Open  area. 

The  principal  story  is  thus  arranged : 


D.  Servants'  sleeping-room,  reached  fVom  the 
half-landing.  Every  room  on  this  floor  is  pro- 
vided with  closets. 


A,  Poreh.    B,  Hall,  with  staircase  at  end. 
C,  Drawing-room,  with  Extension-room  D,  con 
nected  with  sliding  doors.     E,   China  pantry. 
F,   Breakfast  parior,   with   pantry  and   closet. 
11,  The  family  parlor,  with  bay  window. 

Tlie  second  story,  or  chamber  plan  consists  of: 
A,    Hall-way   and  stair-landing.    B,    Bath- 
room and   water-closet.     C,  C,  C,   Chambers. 


TREES   OUT  OF  PLACE. 


Trekh  are  out  of  place  when  they  over- 
shadow the  roof  of  a  house  or  darken  its  win- 
dows. No  small  part  of  the  sickness  of  families 
is  attribuUble  to  the  shading  of  dwellings  by 
overhanging  trees  and  thick  clustering  vines. 
Our  bo<Hes  need  light,  pure  sunlight,  and  a 
grejit  (k'al  of  it,  and  our  spirits  need  it  none  the 
less  ;  and  lie  who  shuts  out  this  genial  dispenser 
of  health  makes  a  great  mistake,  and  does  a 
great  wrong.  All  medical  testimony  is  concur 
rent  upon  these  facts. — Ex. 


DIOGINO   AND  STONING  WELLS. 

BY   8ERENO   EDWARDS  TODD. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  make  a  well  in 
tlie  former  part  of  tlie  season,  when  all  the 
water-veins  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  ful 
of  water.  If  a  well  is  sunk  at  such  a  time,  the 
rush  of  water  into  the  excavation  will  ofien 
compel  the  diggers  to  abandon  any  furtlier  at- 
tempts to  sink  it  deeper  before  the  well  is  half 
as  deep  ss  it  sliould  be.  Yet  before  autumn,  tlie 
Well  will  be  dry.  Tlie  better  season  of  tlie  year 
for  sinking  a  well  usually  is  during  tlie  latter 
part  of  summer,  or  the  former  jiart  of  autuiun, 


when  tliere  is  no  water  in  any  of  the  veins  ex- 
cept those  that  are  never  dry.  If  a  well  is  dug 
at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  the  water  will 
seldom  fail. 

In  case  the  ground  is  liable  to  cave,  or  if  it  is 
desirable  to  sink  a  well  in  the  fonner  part  of  the 
season,  as  deep  as  it  can  be  dug,  then  wlien  the 
water  falb,  sink  It  deeper  witliout  removing  the 
stone  wall  or  bricks ;  tlie  correct  way  is  to  make 
a  sliort  curb,  and  let  the  wall  settle  bodily  as  the 
well  is  sunk  deeper.  If  a  well  is  to  be  walled 
with  bridu,  kst 

A    WELL   CURB 

be  made  as  follows :     Let  two  rims  be  sawed 


out  of  plank,  similar  to  tlie  rim  of  a  large  wooden 
w)ieel  without  any  arms. 

The  rim  must  lie  four  inches  wide — as  broad 
as  tlie  width  of  a  brick — and  they  should  not  be 
less  than  three  inches  thick.  Let  tlie  segments 
be  sawed  out  of  plank  one  and  a  quarter  or  one 
and  a  half  inches  thick ;  then  nail  one  segment 
over  tlie  joint  of  the  two  beneath.  The  rims 
should  be  five  feet  in  diameter  on  the  inside,  un- 
less the  earth  is  so  porous  that  it  can  be  dug 
with  a  spade,  in  which  case,  a  diameter  of  four 
feet  will  be  sufficiently  spackius  to  enable  a  dig- 
ger to  work  with  freedom.  Now,  place  one  rim 
on  a  level  floor,  hold  the  other  rim  three  feet 


above  It,  and  nail  staves  from  one  rim  to  tlie 
other  on  the  outside.     The  staves  may  be  made 
of  any  sort  of  lumlier,  sawed  one  inch  or  more 
thick,  by  three  or  four  inches  wide.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  staves.     Let 
this  curb  be  lowered  into  tlie  well  as  soon  as  tlie 
excavation  is  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  then  lay  a 
course  of  bricks  on  tlie  lower  rim  and  till  all  llie 
space  between  the  rims  with  bricks.    As  fast  as 
tlie  well  Is  sunk,  tlie  curb  must  be  undermined 
gradually  all  around,  so  that  the  curb  and  wall 
above  may  descend  bodily.     As  fast  as  the  brick 
wall  settles  let  tlie  bricks  be  laid  on  at  the  top. 
By  adopting  the  foregoing  plan  a  well  can  be 
sunk  with  entire  safety  through  quitk-sand  or 
soft  muck,  or  through  any  other  sort  of  earth 
where  there  is  danger  from   caving.     Then,  if 
the  water  should  fail,  a  digger  can  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  sink  the  well  until  a  supply  of  water 
Is  reached.     If  the  water  fails  again,  the  well 
can  be  sunk  still  <leeper  without  incurring  tlie 
expense  of  removing  any  part  of  tlie  wall. — 
Should   the   staves   decay   after    two  or  three 
hundred  years,  the  brick  wall  will  continue  to 
stand. 

WELL-CTTRB  FOR  A  STONE  WALL. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  wall  in  a  well  of 
stones,  in  lieu  of  bricks,  the  first  step  will  be  to 
make  a  caisson  of  wood  for  the  stone  wall  to 
rest  on.  If  the  stones  of  which  the  wall  Is  to 
be  made,  are  too  large  for  a  wall  fifteen  inches 
thick,  calnilatlon  must  be  made  for  an  l&-lnch 
wall.  In  case  the  well  is  to  be  sunk  forty  to 
sixty  feet,  the  wall  should  be  at  least  twenty 
inclies  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  excavatbn 
would  then  have  to  be  at  least  eight  feet  In 
diameter,  In  order  to  provide  sufficient  space  for 
a  digger  to  handle  his  tools  within  the  wall. 

The  first  step  toward  making  the  caisson  is  to 
mark  out  a  circle  8  feet  In  diameter  on  a  smooth 
floor,  then  divide  the  periphery   into  twenty 
equal  parts  and  mark  out  a  figure  having  twenty 
equal  sides,  after  which  procure  a  slick  of  timber, 
say  six  Inches  square  and  saw  twenty  pieces  with 
the  ends  of  the  proper  angle  to  fit  as  the  pieces 
are  laid  end  to  end  within  the  clrele.    Now,  let 
the  well  be  snnk  as  deep  as  it  Is  safe  to  dig 
without  a  curb,  making  the  excavation  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  sides  tnie  and  smooth ; 
lay  the  twenty  pieces  of  timber  at  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  just  as  they  have  been  fitted  to 
each  other  on  the  floor,  after  which  take  pieces 
of  plank  ten  Inches  wide  and  three  or  four  feet 
long,  dress  one  edge   to  correspond   with  tlie 
eight  feet  circle,  and  nail  the  segments  of  planks 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  foundation  timbers. — 
Let  the  workman   be  careful    to    break-joint 
properly,  as  every  segment  is  adde<l.     Continue 
to  spike  on  segment  after  segment  of  plank, 
each  segment  having  the  outer  edge  of  a  dreular 
form,  until  at  last  six  planks  have  been  secured 
with  nails  one  above  the  other.    Tlie  two  courses 
of  plank   at  the  top  should  be  at  least  fifteen 
Inches  wide.    Now,  let  the  stone  wall  be  carried 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  top  of  this 
caisson.    Then,  sink  the  well  by  niidermining 
the  caisson ;  and  as  the  whole  wall  settk>s  con- 
tinue to  lay  on  stones  to  keep  the  wall  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.     With  a  stone 
wall  on  such  a  caisson,  a  digger  can  sink  a  well 
with   perfect  safety  to  any  desired  depth.     In 
ca.se  the  water  fails,  at  any  seas<in  of  the  year, 
the  well  can  be  sunk  deeper;  and  tlie  stones 
laid  on  the  wall  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
the  wall  settles. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice,  when  stoning  any 
well,  to 

FILL  ALL  the  INTERSTICES 

with  coarse  sand  and  fine  gravel,  as  such  mate- 
rial will  operate  as  a  filler,  and  will  exclude 
worms,  which  often  accumulate  in  wells,  to  tlie 
injury  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  well  Is  sunk 
as  deep  as  desirable,  tlie  briclcs  or  the  stones 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  sliould  be  laid  in 
cement  mortar,  to  prevent  toads,  mice,  fW)g8, 


I  i 
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THB   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


snakes,  betjUes,  and  other  vermin  from  entering 

the  well. 

EveiT  well  near  a  sUble  or  the  barnyard 

Bhoul.l  V)e  enclrcle<l  with  a  tile  or  stone  drain,  to 

cut  off  and  convey  away  all  fi»nl  soaka<.e  from 

the  manure.     We  have  f.-e<iuently  seen  waU-r 

higWy  colored  in  wells  beneath  barns  or  in  the 

yard.    Such  water  is  iwisonous  Uy  man  or  beast. 

Every   well   should  be  provi.ied  with  a  board 

flue  not  less  than  one  f.K*  square,  tl«it  there 

may  >.«  a  free  passajje  from  tlK"  wat^r  to  tlie  at. 

mosphens.    Su.-h  a  flue  should  extend  upward 

as  high  as  a  n.an's  head.     Wl«u  water  is  d«wn 

^""^  •'  The  old  oaken  bucket," 

no  flue  wUl  be  necessary.-JVew  York  Observer. 


WORTH  8  NEW  CHEESE  FACTORY. 


recapitulation  now  to  show  how  the  business  te 
,|oue  according  to  the  latest  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject    The  milk  is  delivered  at  the  factory  up  to 
seven  In  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening 
at  this  season.    It  Is  received  from  the  wagons 
in  a  large  vessel  made  for  the  purpose,  holding 
forty  or  fifty  gallons.    This  rests  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  scale,  by  which  the  weight  can  be 
ascertained  in  a  moment.     ThU  being  done  the 
milk  is  at  once  turned  into  one  of  the  large  vats 
standing  near  by,  each  of  which  will  contain 
about  500  gall.)n3.     The  evening's  milk  remains 
untouched  in  the  vats  until  next  morning.     It 
is  constantly  stirred  or  agitated  by  mechanical 
means  during  the  night  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  rising,  an  I  is  surrounded  by  a  current  of 
cold  water,  enclosed  in  a  jacket  and  always 
flowing.     No   personal  attention  Is  needed  by 

When  the  morning 


A.  m   m.ny  ««!.„»  when,  tl«  " '-"f"- I ''''■*'""■  f  U«  ttiL  I.  pu.  In  .„d  te 
facto-les,  we  copy  f»m_tl«  B»dM^  C».  /«Wi     c,     g  ^^  ^^^^^_    ^^  ^_. 


1 

i  factories,  we  copy  from  ine  «uc«  ^».  ^y^-  i  ""  ."  j         60  to  65  degrees 

«  .e^cer  the  f.aiowlng  well  told_desc--iptum  o^^^^^^^    ^e.f  ar:sled  In  wa..r  and  the  sol. 


one  started  last  season,  on  the  celebraUul 
Worth  farm,  on  the  Brandywine,  In  Cliester 
county.  Being  a  new  fac-U.ry,  it  contains  aU  tlie 
recent  improvemeuta,  and  wUl  interest  many  of 
our  readers : 

"  Last  season  we  published  a  description  of 
the  cheese  factory  sUrt^id  as  an  experiment  by 
Ebkxbzkb    WoiiTii,    Jr.,    near    Marshalton, 
ClMJSter   county,  a  few   mile^    west  of    West 
Cliester.     Tl«;  resulU  of  tliat  trial  liaving  been 
satisfactory  to  the  projector  and  hU  iieighbors, 
who  were  also  interested  as  producers  of  nulk, 
arrangemenU  were  made  at  tlw  close  of  the 
working  se  ison  to  erect  and  furnish  a  factory 
on  a  much  larger  scale  uiwn  ti.e  same  pi-emises. 
E.   E.   ELLI8,   from   Tomiikiiis  county,   New 
York,  lias  been  superinleiidant  and  princiiial 
workman  since  tl«  lieginning,  and  tl.e  general 
plan  of  tlw  new  building  was  formed  according 
to  liis  suggestions  by   Bbntlky   Woktu,  a 
practical  architect  and  buUder  of  West  Chester. 
The  actual  carpenter  work  and  fitting-up  was 
done  by  Lkwis  Kitsbluan,  of  Dilworthtown, 
a  meclianic  wlw  lias  erected  several  establisli- 
D,enU  of  the  kind.    The  building  is  of  frame, 
enclosed  with   verUcal   weather  boarding,  bat- 
tened over  tlie  joints,  and  is  covered  with  a  shin- 
gle roof.    It  is  33  by  60  feet  in  dimensions.— 
The  upright  p««t«  are  16  feet  long,  and  the 
height  is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  oue 
being  soraewliat  tl«  higher.     The  floors  are  of 
inatclied  pine,  and  Uhj  walls  aud  ceaings  are 
coated  with  brown  morUr,  not  whil«-coated  or 
whitewashed.     Tlie  lower  story  is  divUled  into 
two  large  apartments,  aud  a  smaller  one  wldch 
is  used  as  office  and  reception  room.     OuUide, 
at  one  end,  is  a  shed  building,  used  for  stot^e 
of  fuel  and  to  accommodate  the  steam  boiler.— 
The  principal  room  is  used  for  tlie  reception  of 
the  mUk  and  tlie  practical  deUils  of  converting 
It  Into  cheese,  and  it  is  neaily  filled  with  tlie 
apparatus   required  for  tliese   purposes.     The 
oilier  large  room    is    devoted  txj  drying  aud 


nets  are  soaked  in  water  and  the  solution  stirred 
i„,  the  quantity  required  being  very  moderat*. 
After  the  curd  is  formed  It  Is  frequently  stin-ed 
an<l  mixed,  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  for 
draining  and  pressing.  The  operation  begins 
about  two  o'clock.  The  curd  is  uncertain  In 
forming,  the  vat  set  last  being  sometimes  the 
first  ready  for  pi«ssiiig.  When  the  superinten- 
tlent  finds  that  tlie  proiier  time  has  come,  the 
whey  is  drained  from  tlie  vata  through  a  tin 
siphon,  passing  into  a  piiie  under  the  floor 
which  conveys  it  to  tanks  in  the  hog  pens  at  the 


ginning,  and  they  now  have  twenty-two  In  con- 
stant  operation.     The  toUl  amount  of  milk 
taken  In  last  season  was  558,999  pounds,  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made,  58,671  pounds.    This  sea- 
son the  business  done  is  just  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  last  year.    One  man  did  aU  tlie 
work  last  year,  with  a  little  assistance;  now 
three  are  constantly  employed.    No  trouble  has 
been  experienced  In  selling  tlie  cheese.    Some  is 
sold  In  West  Chester,  some  In  Wilmington,  and 
some  in  Philadelphia.    It  does  not  accumulate 
to  any  amount.    One  man  In  Philadelphia  Is 
willing  to  take  the  whole  product  of  the  factory 
If  he  can  get  it.    The  present  price  Is  161  cents 
per  pound,  which  Is  more  than  the  average  rate 
of  New  York  cheese.    Mr.  Ellis,  the  superin- 
tendant,  says  that  It  Is  of  bett«r  quality  than 
any  he  ever  saw  elsewhere.    This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  grass  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  natural 
Green  grass— Poa  pratensis-aud  toUie  unusual 
pains  taken  In  manufacturing. 

"  The  advantage  of  this  factory  to  tbe  farmers 
of  the  vicinity  Is  shown  by  the  nmnber  who 
avaU  tliemselvea  of  it  as  a  market  for  their  milk. 
The  number  now  supplying  milk  is  24,  who 
have  in  profit  from  six  to  thirty-five  cows  each. 
Later  in  the  season  several  of  them  will  have 
each  50  cows.  Some  of  these  farmers  bring 
tlielr  milk  four  miles,  twice  a  day.  The  weight 
of  milk  now  received  daily  Is  11,000  pounds, 
an  average  of  26  pounds  per  cow.  Fkaiccis 
WOKTH  milks  35  cows  which  average  32^ 
pounds  each  at  present.    Tlie  full  caiiacity  of 


rir:.::^;.-.';.:^- --..^^^^^^^^ 


requires  aliout  ten  minutes.    A  large  box  on 
cast<.re  is  tlwn  wlieeled  up,  covered  with  a  strong 
strainer  cloth,  and  the  curd  is  quickly  t.-aiisferred 
with   buckets  into  it.     Here  it  is  stirred  and 
worked  over  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  hands  of 
tl«  «,i)eiatlve8,  tlie  whey  running  off  at  one  end 
l)etween  the  shits  that  are  arranged  on  the  bot- 
tom.     The   proper    quantity  of   salt    is  now 
scattered  over  the  mass  and  mixed  with  it.— 
Very  soon  tlie  Iwx  is  wheeled  over  to  tlie  row 
„f  presses  and  a  certain  quantity  put  into  each 
hoop  until  It  is  all  disposed  of.     The  presses  are 
arranged  in  rows  on  tlie  sides  of  tlie  room,  and 
re^mble  very  much  the  iwitable  cider  presses  in 
common  use.    Tlie  hooi*  oi  cages  are  of  gal- 
vanized Iron  or  some  otlier  metal.    As  soon  as 
the  hoops  have  been   filled  a  narrow  rubber 
jacking  ring  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  curd,  and 
tlien  a  wooden  follower,  just  fitting  the  space, 
when  a  moderate  pressure  is  applied  with  the 
screw.    In  a  few  minutes  tlie  screws  are  drawn 
a  little  tighter,  and  In  about  lialf  an  liour  the 
clieeses  are  sufficiently  firm  to  be  bantlaged  and 
and  turned  In  tlie  press.    This  operation  Is  very 
rapidly  and  skillfully  done  by  tlie  experienced 
woikmen.     The   bandage  Is  prepared  before 
hand,  and  is  slipped  over  tlie  quivering  clieese 
like  a  tight  fitting  piUow  case.     Tliin  veneers 
wood,  cut  to  tlie  right  size,  ai« 


all 
come  In.  There  are  many  farmers  not  far  off 
wlio  are  anxious  U)  furnish  milk,  but  more  can- 
not be  Uken  at  present.  Tlie  result  of  last  sea- 
son's work  was  an  average  of  one  pound  of 
cheese  to  9i  of  milk.  The  business  of  the  sea- 
son closes  up  in  November,  when  tlie  weatlier 
becomes  too  cold  for  profitable  work,  and  tlie 
superintendant  tlien  goes  home  to  New  York  to 


CULTIVATION  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

In  some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  "  Prac- 
tical Farmer"  we  had  letters  from  R.  S.  Elli- 
ott who  had  been  appointed  Industrial  Agent 
on  the  Plains,  to  ascertain  If  they  could  be  co- 
vered with  vegetation. 

We  have  lately  received  a  circular  from  him, 
detailing  his  success  with  different  trees  and 
plants,    lie  has  arrived  at  the  following  con- 

elusions:  ,     ,   v  «• 

«'I.  Experience  already  warrants  the  belief 
that  we  mav  grow  on  the  plains,  without  irriga- 
tion—1.  Lucerne  and  other  valuable  forage 
plants;  2.  Winter  and  spring  grains;  3.  Trees 
from  seed  as  far  west  as  the  one  hundredth  me- 
I  rldian,  and  probably  to  the  mountains. 

"II.  Experiments  now  in  progress  justify 
the  faith  that  trees  from  seeds,  cuttings  and 
young  plants,  may  be  grown  for  timber,  fuel 
and  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  plains  between  the 
Platte  and  tlie  Arkansas  rivers. 

"III.  The  growth  of  living  storm-shields 
along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway, 
and  of  tlm»«r  for  the  uses  of  the  road,  is  only 

a  matter  of  effort  and  time. 

B.  S.  Elliott, 
Industrial  Agent." 

"  Wilson,  Kansas,  May  1, 1871." 

■  ♦  ■ 

HERD  GRASS  (Agroatis  Vulgari«). 

In  tearing  out  old  and  Introducing  new  fea- 
tures of  an  improved  and  progressive  agricul- 
ture, It  ought  to  lie  borne  in  mind  that  nothing 
should  be  adhered  to  merely  because  It  Is  old, 
or  adopted  merely  because  it  Is  new.  Our  agri- 
culture and  horticidture,  for  various  causes, 
needs  overhauling  and  examining  with  a  view 
to  reconstruction,  and  It  may  be  found  we  are 
working  at  a  loss  In  some  respects,  and  could 
Increase  profits  by  changes  of  crop  and  new 

rotations. 

Herd  grass  Is  seldom  sown  In  Pennsylvania. 
We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  field  of 
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enkiv  his  well  carne<l  lioliday.    The  net  amount   it,  but  having  observed  it  flourishing  on  high 
uer  quart  realized  for  milk  by  the  producers    uplands  In  New  Jersey,  growing  continuously 


could  not  be  told  at  tlie  factory,  but  we  learn 
from  a  farmer  tliat  it  ranged  between  four  and 
five  cents.  This  is  clear  of  all  expenses.  The 
pay  Is  sure,  and  there  Is  no  trouble  collecting 
bad  bills  in  the  city.  In  the  winter  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  Is  much  reduced,  and  tlie  farmers 
either  make  butter  or  sell  tlie  milk  to  families  in 
West  Cliester.  There  is  no  convenient  way  of 
1  slilpplng  it  to  Philadelphia. 

"  This  factory  belongs  entirely  to  Ebknezbb 
WoBTii,  who  conducts  it  on  his  own  account. 
The  new  building  and  fixtures  cost  about  $4,- 
000.  Everything  is  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner,  and  tlie*  strictest  attention  is 
given  to  cleanliness  in  every  department.  St«am 
is  used  for  scalding  and  cleaning  each  vessel  or 
vat  immediately  after  it  has  been  used.  Every- 
thing appears  to  work  smoothly  and  satisfac- 
torUy.  Neariy  300  pigs  are  now  on  the  place, 
and  are  mainly  fed  with  tlie  whey  tliat  would 


of  white  birch 

.       .      .^   .^  .irvina  iii.d    placed  on  each  end  of  tlie  cheese,  and  tliey  are    ^ 

oilier  large  mora    is    devoted  to  ar>mg  ana    v          ,„i,ucted  to  pressure,  remauiiug  tliere  otherwise  be  wasted.     Of  course  a  large  quaii- 

.toring  tlie  cheese,  which  is  '^'■a-'Se^  «»  »^g«  ]  ^m,  ,^u  morning,  wlnm  tliey  are  removed  to  tlty  of  grain  will  be  fed  to  fit  tliem  for  market. 


,      .  --       Tiu.  n...».r  8U.rv  is  aU  I  u"t«  »«''t  morning,  wlien  tliey  are  removed  to 

erected  for  Uie  purpose.     Tlie  upper  stor>  is  all  successors.     After  this  tliey 

m  one  ai«rtment,  and  is  used  for  storing  and    ^^^'^^J^m  room,  where  they  remain  until 
curing  tlH.  manufactured  product  of  the  factory.    >ioU,  "- j'  «  '  .^  >  ^  .. 

There  is  a  lioislway  for  raising  and  kiweriiig  tlie  1  »">"•     A"""''  >      ^  .^  . 


but  they  are  now  mostly  In  good  condition.— 
Other  branches  of  a-riculture  are  not  strongly 
puslied  on  this  and  neighboring  fanns,  but  every- 


curing  tlie  manufactured  product  oi  uie  laoory.  b  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  neighboring  fanns,  but  every 
There  is  a  lioislway  for  raising  and  »"*«'"'g  "»«  ^^'^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^  ^ut  tln^y  are  better  at  sixty  Uiing  U  directed  toward  tlie  production  of  mUk 
cheesecapableoftra.«feiring  llie  weight  ol&OU  ^  ^^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  daily.    The  cows  kept  are  mostly  from  New   Yorl 


,r     .-1  .•        t.  «K  I  ilavs     They   are  all   turned   and  wiped  daily. 


cool  air  from  the  basement,  while  heat  is  released 

through  ventilators  above  tlie  roof.     Tlie  bwer 

su.ra^e  room  will  hold  about  300  cheeses,  and 

Uie  upper  one  twice  as  many.     Water  is  supplied 

by  pipes  from  a  well  on  higher  ground,  which 

alfords  a  fall  of  about  17  feet,  and  a  cousUnt 

flow.      Without  abundance  of   cool   wat«r  it 

would  be  useless  to  make  oheese  in  this  manner, 

but  a  higher  head  than  three  or  four  feet  is  not 

necessary. 

«'  The  process  of  making  the  cheese  has  been 
described  heretofore,  but  we  sliall  give  a  b.  ief 


Uiry. 

"  A  brief  review  of  tlie  business  done  at  this 
factory  will  sliow  tlie  extent  of  its  success.  It 
began  operations  about  a  year  ago,  receiving  the 
milk  of  70  cows.  Tlie  number  increased  during 
the  season  to  130  cows.  This  year  tlie  milk  is 
received  from  420  cows,  and  tliere  will  be  500 
Id  a  few  weeks.    Tlie  first  day's  work  resiUted 


The  cows  kept  are  mostly  from  New  York 
SUte,  such  as  are  bought  by  our  Bucks  county 
drovers.  The  farms  are  large,  and  as  tlie  sur- 
face is  quite  hilly  and  tlie  soil  naturally  favorable, 
they  are  weU  adapted  to  grazing.  Altogether, 
there  are  few  pi  .ces  within  easy  reach  of  so 
mudi  iuterest  to  tlie  practical  farmer  and  dairy- 
man as  tlie  Worth's  cheese  factory." 


through  the  season,  and  sprouting  up  again  rea- 
dily after  being  eaten  or  mown  off,  It  has  Im- 
pressed us  very  favorably  as  a  pasture  grass, 
which  periiaps  might  be  adapted  to  our  State. 
It  Is  said  to  stand  drought  better  than  most 
other  grasses,  and  seems  to  make  a  compact 
and  permanent  804I,  reminding  us  in  tills  respect 
of  Green  grass  jiastures. 

We  refer  for  some  information  about  Herd 
grass  to  the  letter  of  Samuel  Abbot,  In  ano- 
ther column.    Professor  Way,  In  the  analyses 
of  the  grasses  and  their  nutritive  value,  appears 
to  have  omitted  the  Herds  grass  or  Red-top,  §0 
that  we  are  unable  U)  make  any  comparison 
with  tiraotliy,  clover,  orchard  grass,  etc.    It  Is 
not  so  coarse  a  grass  as  this  latt«r,  and  Is  not  so 
apt  to  grow  In  bunches,  but  resembles  It  in 
bearing  close  cropping,  in  requiring  to  be  fed  off" 
when  young,  and  in  sUrthig  readily  afterwards, 
and  also  growing  through  tlie  wliole  season. 

Flint,  In  his  treatise  on  Grasses,  speaks  of 
its  "  forming  a  close  sward."  As  this  section 
around  Philadelphia  la  especially  a  pasture  re- 
gion, It  may  be  desirable  not  to  ptough  up  our 
grass  fields  frequently,  provided  they  can  be 
weU  set  with  »  flourishing,  compwt  sward,  and 
a  grass  growing  freely  and  conUnuously  through 
tlie  season. 

Tlie  Herd  grass  or  Red-top  may  be  worthy  of 
a  trial,  as  our  famous  Green  grass  Is  not  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  soU,  and  wlU  hardly  grow  in  some 
places. 


,a  a  .ew  wee«.     x.« , ,      Q5-A  recent  writer  says  that  the  fence,  of 

in  the  producUon  of  one  clieese,  and  during  tlie  the  Unlt^Hl  SUtcs  liave  cost  more  tlian  all  the 
season  the  daily  product  was  thiee  or  four.  Tlie  craft  that  float*  on  our  waters,  salt  and  ti-esh  , 
present  yield  U  18  cheeses  daily,  aud  it  will  soou  more.  Indeed,  than  any  other  class  of  property 
go  up  to  22.    Six  piesses  were  used  In  tlie  be- 1  except  railroads. 


[TT-A  correspondent  recommends  three  thick- 
nesses of  Canton  flannel,  cut  to  required  width, 
and  overcast  at  the  edges,  and  states  tliat  they 
are  better  than  lamp  wicks  obtained  at  the  shops. 
The  Idea  is  old,  but  easily  tried. — Set.  Amer. 

0:^ln  tlie  State  that  spins  most  cotton,  land 
1  produces  most  money. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  CULTURE. 


We  once  ploughed  a  hlll-slde  with  a  "  side-hill 
plow."  It  was  our  first  effort  with  that  plow ; 
the  plow  was  Imperfect  and  ran  too  deep.  We 
were  a  boy  then,  and  we  let  It  run  deep,  after, 
however,  trying  to  get  It  to  the  proper  guage. 

The  raw  soil— it  was  drift — was  turned  up  to 
the  depth  of  15  inches  ;  and  it  gave  a  diff»;rent 
color  to  the  land.  There  was  considerable  clay, 
and  some  gravel  and  sand  brought  up.  There 
was  a  yellow  isli-red,  and  in  some  cases,  variable 
color ;  the  clay  ran  in  blue  and  pale  blue  streaks ; 
aud  now  and  then  a  mellow  yellow  loam  would 
come  up,  with  perhaps  the  next  step  to  an  ash 
heap  apparently,  so  finely  pulverbed  was  the 
soil.  On  the  whole  It  was  mellow. 
But  it  yielded  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 
It  was  ploughed  again  the  next  year,  same 
depth,  with  nearly  tlie  same  result. 

It  was  then  seeded.  It  was  a  fair  catch,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  season,  if  we  remamber 
rightly. 

For  several  years  It  was  held  to  pasture,  and 
afforded  tolerable  feed,  periiaps  as  good  latterly 
as  in  the  former  case,  before  it  was  ploughed  so 
deep.    Plaster  was  used. 

It  was  now  turned  down  again,  deep  as  be- 
fore. But  It  yielded  better.  The  next  crop 
was  still  better.  The  land  was  safe,  apparently, 
against  tlie  drought;  had  an  early,  very  early, 
dark  growth,  whether  of  grain  or  gitiss,  and  was 
therefore  one  of  the  best  soils  on  the  farm. 

The  land  had  become  changed,  revolutionized. 
The  clay  had  been  broken  up  and  exposed,  and 
not  hurt  by  wet  ploughing  as  the  soil  was  com 
paratively  dry.  But  it  took  years  to  correct  It. 
Not  iu  a  day  could  such  depth  be  all  acted  upon, 
only  that  which  was  presented  to  the  sun  and  air. 
But  when  tlie  work  was  accomplislied  it  was  a 
permanent  thing. 

This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  upward. — 
The  land  still  shows  the  benefit.  It  has,  since 
it  became  established,  acted  like  a  different  soil. 
The  deep  ploughing — aud  that  repeated — drained 
it  and  mellowed  it,  so  that  it  withstood  the 
drought  aud  the  wet — the  drought  especially, 
which  Is  wvere  on  elevated  drift  soil.  But  it 
bad  day  enough  and  was  mellow.  On  the  yel- 
low knolls  there  was  the  old  condition ;  the  clay 
was  missing,  and  so  wer«  the  grain  and  the 
grass ;  it  was  too  dry. 

At  this  late  day  the  effect  Is  still  as  visible  as 
ever.  Here  tlie  grass  seems  earliest  in  tlic 
spring,  greenest  in  drought,  and  of  course, 
flourishing  iu  moist  seasons.  Plaster  has  a  most 
decided  effect.  The  lot  generally  lias  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  manured,  and  yet  it  never 
bad  a  load  of  any  manure,  plaster  alone  excepted. 
It  is  lield  prindpally  for  pasture.  Now  and 
tlien  it  is  mowed;  now  and  then  ploughed, 
•(>eded,  and  a  crop  or  two  of  dover  taken  off*,  or 
•  lover  seed  raised.  Tlie  dover  grows  as  rank 
i:with  plaster)  as  it  is  ^lossible  to  grow  clover. 

Sod  and  plaster  are  depended  upon  for  organic 
matter,  while  the  great  depth  of  broken  soil  has 
a  fund  of  mineral  food,  made  available  byculti- 
vabn,  that  seems  almost  inexhaustible. 

Tliis  demonstrates  the  utility  of  deep  plough- 
iMg  in  some  soils,  particularly  wliere  clay  or  marl, 
iiid  some  varieties  of  slate  are  large  ingredients, 
i  heae  exposed  will  have  their  effect.  A  gradual 
use  of  tbem  is  probably  best,  especially  where 
tliey  abound  largely  in  the  soil.  Otlierwise  a 
full  ploughing  at  once,  with  top  dressing — har- 
rowing iu  manure  at  sowing — may  be  advisable. 
This  is  so,  especially  on  land  such  as  we  find  it, 
generally  underdrained.  This  deep-ploughing 
aud  mellowing  the  soil  Is  a  sort  of  ditching  in 
itself,  and  it  doubles  the  capacity  of  tlie  soil  in  its 
various  advant^es  in  some  cases — in  tlie  one, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  noted.  Sliallow  cul- 
ture is  shallow  cropping  where  a  long  term  of 
years  is  induded,  and  much  manure  lias  to  be 
used,  and  constantly  used,  and  droughts  can  tlie 
ess  be  witliatood.    Why  not  avail  ourselves  of 


the  fertility  Immeiliately  within  our  reach? — 
Of  course,  there  are  excei>tlons  to  this ;  these 
must  be  heeded.    Geo.  Seedes'  farm,  for  In- 
stance, has  but  eight  Inches  of  soil — originally 
It  had  but  two — the  rest  Is  rock.    The  soil  has 
been  made  from  this  rock,  and  with  clover  and 
plaster  alone,  the  rock  furnishing  the  mineral, 
the  air,  the  organic  matter.    This  land  you  can 
deepen  only  gradually.     But  to  deepen  a  soil  on 
rock!    This  is  done  here,  and  yet  we  are  find- 
ing fault  when  we  have  clay  or  raw  earth  to  un- 
derile  the  soil.    If  we  turn  up  abundantly  of  it, 
the  effect  is  disastrous  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
that  discourages. 

Grenerally,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  will  do  to 
deepen  the  soil.  Manure,  and  lime  and  ashes 
should  be  used,  especially  lime  and  vegetable 
matter.  This  aids  in  establishing  the  proper 
condition.  Dr.  F.  Gregoky. 

— Prairie  Farmer. 
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this  rule  I  am  not  aware — but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  hold  good  for  a  four  foot  drain  on  many 
soils.  As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  there 
must  be  a  distance  at  which,  in  every  soil,  the 
absorbing  power  (or  capilliary  attraction)  will 
counterbalance  the  tendency  of  the  water  to 
seek  the  drain — and  hence  If  too  far  apart  the 
ground  may  remain  wet  at  the  surface  between 
the  drains. 

While  I  will  not  deny  that  the  distance  apart 
should  be  somewhat  Influenced  by  tlie  nature  of 
the  soil  and  depth  of  the  drains,  yet  I  have  seen 
jobs  of  draining  which  have  not  yielded  tlieir 
ftill  amount  of  benefit,  because  there  had  been 
a  false  economy  In  placing  too  far  asunder,  or, 
according  to  Prof.  Mapes's  rule,  too  shallow. 

In  many  cases,  from  the  position  of  tlie  out- 
let, the  depth  of  the  drain  Is  not  at  the  option 
of  the  constructor,  and  he  can  oi.ly  go  ta  certain 
depth; — in  such  cases  the  only  rule  must  be  to 
go  as  near  three  feet  deep  as  possible. 

Obsekveb. 


solid  matter  will  have  disapi>eared,  and  you  have 
a  fertilizer  free  from  odor,  less  unpleasant  to 
handle  than  ashes,  and  probably  as  valuable  a* 
many  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  which  com- 
mand fifty  dollars  per  ton  in  the  market,  thus 
covering  what  is  usually  considered  a  nuisance, 
to  be  dropped  Into  the  nearest  stream  or  got  rid 
of  in  the  least  unpleasant  way  possible,  into  » 
valuable  agricultural  agent  furnisheil  to  each 
farmer  at  home  and  almost  without  cost. — JouK 
S.  Williams,  from  paper  read  at  Solebury, 
Farmers'  Club. 


It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  for 
"experts"  to  throw  a  certain  mystery  around 
tlie  operation  of  draining.  In  the  shape  of  "  da- 
lum  lines,"  "  boneing  roels,"  spirit  levels,  etc., 
which  has  probably  done  more  to  discouiage 
practical  men  from  draining  than  any  other  one 
cause.  While  this  may  all  sound  well  to  the 
wealthy  farmer  who  is  able  to  pay  for  it,  it  in- 
volves the  practical  man  In  a  very  discouraging 
kind  of  mystery,  out  of  which  looms  the  idea 
of  indefinite  expense  and  time. 

While  tlie  operation  of  draining  should  not 
be  trusted  in  altogether  unskilled  hands,  yet  few 
men  are  so  lacking  in  good  sense  and  judgment 
as  not  to  be  able  to  lay  out  and  construct  a 
sliort  course  of  drains.  The  one  idea  to  be 
borne  In  mind  Is  the  fact,  that  water  will  only 
run  down  hill,  and  hence  drains  must  always 
fall  towards  their  outlet.  In  draining  more  or 
less  on  our  own  farm,  for  tlie  last  six  or  seven 
years,  we  have  never  used  any  level  other  than 
the  water  running  in  the  drain,  or  in  its  absence 
an  occasional  bucketful  thrown  in — and  e-\cept 
In  a  very  few  instances  have  done  all  the  work 
with  common  farm  hands,  working  with  plows, 
sliovels  and  narrow  spades  and  scrapera,  with  a 
crowbar  or  rail  for  an  occasional  fast  stone, 
which  could  not  be  gone  around  or  under.  I 
know  of  pieces  of  ground  which  would  be  un- 
dertaken within  a  year,  if  the  owners  thereof 
could  only  divest  tlie  operation  of  draining  of 
this  air  of  mystery.  I  have  not  had  a  farm 
liand  for  many  years  whom  (after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  instnidlon^)  I  could  not  leave  to  dig 
and  level  out  a  drain,  after  it  was  once  marked 
out — and  tlie  only  case  in  which  I  liave  found 
tliem  botliered  is  when  they  find  a  quick-sand, 
which,  to  use  tlie  words  of  one  of  them,  "  wont 
stay  shoveled  out  to  let  the  water  run." 

In  fact,  draining  is  like  applying  lime,  tlie 
main  thing  being  tliat  it  shall  be  done — leaving 
others  to  argue  in  favor  of  this  or  that  place,  or 
how  deep  tlie  drains  should  be.  Though  I  am 
somewliat  doubtful  whetlier  this  latter  conside- 
ration of  depth  should  not  receive  some  tliought. 

In  my  own  operation  I  have  seldom  exceeded 
three  feet  and  never  mora  than  four.  It  is  a 
rule  among  practical  drainers,  that  if  a  three 
foot  drain  will  suffice  for  a  given  width,  a  four 
foot  one  will  do  for  double  the  distance.  This 
point  I  will  consider  furtlier  on,  and  will  con- 
cede it  for  the  sake  of  argument.  I  have  found 
in  practice,  cases  where  a  good  four  foot  drain 
would  have  been  quite  as  expensive  as  two 
three  feet  ones,  and  in  such  cases,  of  course, 
the  deeper  drain  would  not  be  advisable. 

The  rule  to  which  I  have  alluded  Is  one  from 
Prof.  Mapes,  and  runs  thus: — "Three  foot 
drains  should  be  place<l  20  feet  apart,  and  for 
each  additional  foot  in  depth  the  distance  may 
be  doubled."    How  far  Prof.  Mapes  carrie<i 


THE  USE  OF  EARTH   CLOSETS 

The  theory  on  which  the  earth  closet  is  based 
Is,  that  dry  pulterised  earth  is  the  best  and 
most  prompt  disinfectant  which  can  be  applied 
to  organic  matter  when  in  an  offensive  condition. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  privies  con- 
stitutes the  earth  closet.  This  may  be  done  by 
placing  a  box  of  earth  and  scoop  in  the  corner 
of  the  building,  ready  at  all  times  for  use ;  or, 
much  more  conveniently,  by  one  of  Moule'8 
iiatent  earth  closet  arrangements,  which  are 
supplied  with  earth  from  a  box  back  of  and 
above  the  seat,  which  earth  is  applied  by  the  use 
of  a  pull-up  and  lever,  such  as  are  commonly 
usetl  In  w  ater  closets.  As  the  catering  of  earth 
to  the  offensive  matter  is  the  important  object, 
the  box  and  scoop  are  just  as  effective  if  always 
used,  while  the  patented  arrangement  is  much 
more  convenient  and  less  likely  to  be  neglected. 

All  the  amtents  should  fall  Into  a  closed  space, 
with  a  flagged  or  cemented  bottom,  and  if  kept 
leveled  down  with  a  rake  or  hoe  once  or  twice 
a  week,  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  one  or 
three  months,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  as  little 
Inconvenience  or  offense  as  garden  earth  may  be 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Lest  the  labor  of 
preparing  drietl  earth  may  be  over-estimated,  I 
may  mention  that  at  any  time  when  tlie  roads 
are  slightly  dusty,  a  boy  with  a  shovel,  a  hoe,  a 
No.  6  seive,  and  tlie  necessary  lioxes,  can  easily 
gatlier  enough  earth  in  half  a  day  to  last  a  family 
of  average  size  from  one  to  three  months.  In 
the  winter  sifted  coal  ashes  is  a  good  substitute 
for  earth,  and  tlie  earth  doeet  an  excelleut  way 
of  disposing  of  it. 

Here  I  might  with  propriety  close  tlie  answer 
to  my  question,  but  tlie  importance  I  attach  to 
the  use  of  dry  earth  as  a  purifying  agent  in- 
duces me  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages It  offers  in  rf^ard  to  comfort,  health, 
and  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  As  con- 
cerns comfort,  if  properly  ajiplied  It  prevents  all 
the  unpleasant  odors  which  usually  arise  in  hot 
or  damp  weather,  and  renders  It  possible  to  have 
an  earth  doset  connected  with,  or  even  In,  the 
house,  thus  avoiding  the  necessary  exposure  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  which  is  conse<jueiit  on  the 
present  and  almost  universal  arrangement. — 
Every  intelligent  physician  well  knows  that  tlie 
stench  arising  from  neglected  privies  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  origin  and  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  and  that  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  villages,  whole  families  have  been 
prostrated  with  sickness  from  breathing  tlie  pol- 
luted air  thus  generated.  In  an  agricultural  as- 
pect, the  importance  of  this  system  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  Experience  has  proved  tliat 
a  barrel  of  earth  will  be  passed  through  a  doeet 
each  month  when  used  by  a  family  of  five  or  six. 
This  should  be  taken  out  of  the  vault  below  and 
thrown  under  a  shed,  and  after  having  been 
stirred  over  a  few  times,  almost  every  trace  of 


The  Best  Way  to  Grind  Scythes. 

Thehe  Is  a  right  way  and  best  to  grind  and 
to  whet  both  j-rass  and  cradle  scythes;  and  there 
is  both  a  wrong  way  and  a  bad  way  to  sharpen 
them.     The  correct  w  ay  Is,  for  example,  to  take 
the  heel  of  a  scythe  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 
left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  back  of  the  tc  ol,  one 
foot  or  more  from  the  point,  Imkllng  the  attting 
edge  towards  the  operator.    Now,  lay  the  under 
side  of  the  scythe  on  the  periphery  of  the  grind 
stone,   not  squarely   across  the  stone,  but  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
cutting  edge.     Let  this  angle  be  maintained  as 
the  edge  Is  ground  from  heel  to  point.    Let  the 
scytlie  loe  firmly  held  without  the  least  rocking 
motion ;  and  continue  to  move  the  scythe  from 
the  heel  towards  the  point  diagonally  across  the 
stone  until  the  under  side  is  ground  uniformly 
and  true.     Always  let  the  stone  revolve  toward 
the  edge,  as  a  person  can  grind  any  tool  with 
more  accuracy,  when  the  stone  runs  toward  the 
edge,  than  wlien  It  revolves  in  the  opposite 
direction.    When  about  to  grind  the  upper  side 
of  the  cutting  e«lge,  let  the  operator  take  the 
heel   In   the  left  hand,  while  the  back  of  the 
scythe  is  grasped  with  the  right  hand,  keeping 
the  edge  toward  him,  and  hokling  the  blade  at 
about  an  angle  of  forty -five  d^rees  across  tlie 
stone.    The  aim  should  lie  to  hold  the  scythe 
at  such  an  angle,  that  all  the  scratches  made  by 
tlie  stone  on  both  sidta  of  the  scythe  will  all  end 
in  a  minute  serrature,  or  teeth  at  the  cutting 
eilge,  standing  like  tlie  teeth  of  a  sickle  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  with  tlie  line 
of  the  edge.     When  a  scythe  is  ground  thus, 
and  the  edge  is  whetted  in  the  usual  manner, 
whik:  the  tool  is  resting  on  the  small  end  of  the 
swath,  the  scytlie  can  tie  kept  sharp  for  a  much 
longer  time  and  with  much  less  whetting  than 
if  the  edge  were  ground  wittiout  any  regard  to 
ttie  angle  at  whkh  it  was  held  across  the  stone. 
If  the  periphery  of  a  grindstone  does  not  re- 
volve as  true  as  the  revolution  of  a  mill-stone,  it 
will  lie  impossible  to  grind  a  scythe  tolerably  well 
on  It.     More  mechanical  skill  is  requisite  to  put 
a  scythe  in  prime  order,  than  to  hone  and  strap 
a  razor.     It  is  far  easier  to  grind  a  scythe  wrong- 
ly and  Imdly  than  to  do  it  as  directed.    It  is 
wrong  to  let  the  grindstone  revolve  from  Uie 
cutting  edge,  as  the  grit  will  not  remove  the 
steel  so  completely  from  the  very  edge,  as  it  will 
when  ttie  stone  runs  toward  the  edge.    There 
is  great  danger,  also  of  grinding  the  liasil  of  the 
scythe  too  thin ;  and  one  is  far  more  liable  to 
grind  thin  when  the  stone  revolves  away  from 
the  edge,  than  when  it  Is  turned  toward  It. — 
Untold  numtiers  of  scythes  are  spoiled  by  simply 
grinding  the  basil  so  thin  that  it  is  hnpossible  to 
produce  a  cutting  e<lge  that  will  endure  tlie  wear 
and  tear  iuddent  to  mowing  or  cradling  a  dis- 
tance of  an  hundred  yards.    When  a  scythe  is 
lield  so  k)08ely  on  a  wabbling  and  tiobbllng 
stone,  that  the  grinding  is  all  done,  for  an  In- 
stant, at  the  very  edge,  then  on  the  liack  of  the 
tool,  and  then  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  basil, 
mowing  and  cradling  will  lie  latxirions,  f^iguing 
and  back-aching  work. — S.  £.  Todd,  in  Pome- 
roj/'s  Democrat. 


KT"  The  open  mouth  of  a  team  hone  when 
he  is  pulling  his  tiest,  is  an  rar.iest  protest 
against  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  check-rein. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


Poiuto  Indicative  o£  a  Good  MUk  Cow. 
Amono  practtciil  dairymen,  there  lias  long  ex- 
feted  a  nunil)er  c.f  rules,  by  which  the  milking 
pmpprtios  of  a  cow  are  judged  of;  and  as  these 
rules  are  the  results  of  long  exiH-rienee,  tnins- 
initted  from  one  <j;euei-atloii  to  another,  they  con- 
tain, when  collecUMl  together,  the  sum  of  all  that 
hiformatlon  which  is  known  hy  the  name  of 
practical  knowledj^e.  That  this  knowledge  is 
correct,  in  a  general  way,  cannot  Iw  questioned, 
because  It  Is  tlu;  n'sult  of  actual  exiieriments 


Decauae  ii  is  n"'  m^""-  "•  -- -  •  nie  rump,  or  «iii-top»  »«>»»  ■  j  "•■  -  

reix»te<l,   and   confirmed  not  only  for  a  long    j^^^^^^^.j^^g  .  ,/,iy/,g  ratlier  thin,  but  broail,  w 
!...i  ^r ,.  i„it  In  a  fm»at  variety  of  ways,  ,    ...„:.,:..,.  „i^„tv /,f  r<wim  fortheuddt 


ana,   whether  large    or  otherwise,  should   be 

nmnd,  well  shaped,  and  without  loose  folds  ol 

skin  .le,«nding  fr.)m  it.     The  girth,  behind  the 

slKjuldeis,  moderate,  and  arising  more   from 

depth  and  breadth  of  chest;   Hhoulderit  rather 

narrow  at  top;  back-imne  on  a  line  with  the 

8houlder-top;  ri6«  arclied,  and  well  home  to  the 

haunch-bones,  which  should  l)e  wide  apart,  and 

form  a  straight  line  across,  neither  depre-vwid  w 

the  centre,  at  tl«  lumbar  vertebra,  nor  droopu.g 

at  the  extremitira;  hind-qtiarterH  lengthy,  and 

the  rump,  or  tail-top,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 

...  — 1  ...gji 


period  of  time,  hut  in  a  gn«t  variety  of  ways, 
and  under  chctnnslances  so  dilTerent,  that  any 
eirors  must  long  ere  now  have  been  detected.— 
Notwitiislanding  tlie  exisUmce  of  these  esUl)- 
lishcd  rules,  of  judging,  by  external  signs,  of 
the  qualities  of  an  animal  suitable  for  the  dairy, 
there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  modes 
and  results  of  applying  tliem  practically.    Some 
men  have  a  natural  turn,  or  fieculiar  adroitness, 
for  miuute  and  careful  observation,  w  hieh  others 
are  devoid  of;  and  oonseciuently  tlie  former  are 
far  more  successful  in  rearing,  selecting,  or  buy- 
ing dairy  stock,  than  the  latter;  anil  hence,  too, 
we  find  that  Uj  tlnae  inntincticc  juilfies  of  stock, 
a  glance  or  a  touch  will  reveal  a  greater  amount 
of  information,  than  tlie  dosest  inspection  of 
otliers.     While   it   is  necepsary,  lK>wever,  tlial 
tliere  should  be  long  and  liabitual  familiarity 
>vith  recognized  data,  in  order  to  tlieir  being 
■uccessfully  applied  in  practice,  they  at  tl>e  same 
time   furnish  a  set  of  rules,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  very  great  advantage,  U>  tlnise  wiio 
luve  been  prevented  from  actjuiring  an  experi- 
uienLal  acquaintance  with  the  poinU  to  which 
such  rides  i-efur,  either  by  youth  or  want  of  op- 
poitunity. 

Ttie  points  to  be  attended  U),  in  judging  of  a 
good  milk  cow,  are,  by  universal  consent,  con- 
sidered to  be  shape  and  size  of  the  animal,  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  iletail ;  texture  of  tlie  skin  and 
bair,  development  of  llie  lactiferous  larts ;  tem- 
peiumeut  or  habit  of  body  and  dispositions;  and 
finally,  strength  or  endurance  of  constitution. 
A  maximiun  development  of  these  [xtints,  mar  ks 
out  a  fiist-class  cow  of  the  breed  to  which  slie 
belongs ;  but  tlie  milking  proi>eilies  ditler  in  end- 
less variety,  not  merely  as  tliese  jKjinU  are  promi- 
nent, or  the  reverse,  but  also  in  proixirtion  to  tlie 
clrcumsUnces  of  climate,  soil  and  treatment. — 
The  escutcheon  test  of  M.  (iiENON,  is  a  new 
element  in  the  question;  and  when  fully  estab- 
lished,   and    better    underst<x>d,  will   probably 
occupy  the  first  rank  among  the  external  signs, 
which  Indicate  tlie  natural  milking  properties 
of  the  cows ;  but  as  yet  it  is  rarely  recognized 
in  Britain  ;  and  tliere  are  few  farmers,  even  in 
the  best  dairy  counties,  tliat  liave  even  heard  of 
such  a  test.     •  •  • 

Shape.— Wliatever  may  be  tlie  breed  to  which 
a  cow  belongs,  there  are  certain  fioints  of  con- 
figuration which  are  c«»nsidered  essential,  as  re- 
gards her  milking  properties.  There  may  be, 
and  are  frequently,  great  discrejiancies  between 
the  one  and  the  otlier  ;  but  still,  ^e^lerally  speak- 
ing, the  rule  holtls  g(K)d  lliat,  all  things  being 
alike,  tlie  cow  which  approaches  nearest  to  a 
cerUin  standard,  will  he  the  best  milker.    The 


spread,  and  giving  plenty  of  rmmi  for  the  udder; 
belly  projiHiting  outwards   rather  tlian   down- 
wards, with  plenty  of  room  for  food ;  the  ucZcicr 
should  be  large  in  a  lineal  direction,  that  is,  \yell 
backward  as  well  as  upward,  Ijetween  the  hiud 
legs  and  forward  on  the   belly  ;  also  broad  in 
front,  tilling  up  the  space  between  the  lower 
flanks,  but  ratlier  sliort  vertically ;  a  deep  hang- 
ing udder,  from  it»  swinging  viotion,  being 
always  the  cause  of  great  fatigue  to  the  animal 
lo/ien  walking;  the  teaU  should  be  moderately 
long,  straight,  and  equal  in  thickness  from  the 
udder  to  the  point,  and  also  at  considerable  and 
equal  distances  from  each  other:  the  two  front 
teats  especially,  should  be  well  apart,  and  the 
direction  of  all  four  should   be  downward.— 
When  full  of  milk,  the  udder  should  be  greatly 
enlarged   in  size,  and,   when    newly  emptied, 
shrink  In  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the  skin 
gather  into  soft  ci-eases.    (To  judge  accurately 
of  a  g.x>d  milker,  the  utlder  should  be  seen  both 
before  and  after  railking—L.  F.  A.)    The  vuim- 
mary  glands,  running  on  each  side  of  the  belly, 
large  throughout  their  whole  courae,  and  swell- 
ing into  large  pvffs  at  or  near  their  junction 
with  the  udder ;  thigh  reins  also  large  and  easily 
felt  by  tlie  liand. 

Of  aU  these  shapes  the  more  imporUnt  are 
the  long,  finely  formed  head  ;  long  thin  necfc  ; 
rump  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  back-lione ; 
broad  quarters,  long  udder,  from  back  to  front, 
and  large  tefiw  underneath  the  belly,  and  down- 
wards, from  tlie  loins  and  thigh,  to  tlie  udder.— 
When  seen  in  front,  the  body  of  a  good  milk 
cow  shordd  present  the  appearance  of  a  Idunled 
icedge,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  breast  and 
slioulder.  Seen  from  liehind,  she  should  pre 
sent  a  square,  well-bred  8hai«.  Swn  sideways, 
she  should  be  lengthy,  but  not  lanky. 

Skin,  Haib,  and  Color.— Tlie  skin  is  ever 
a  true  index  of  tlie  milking  properties  of  a  cow 


dencies.  The  skin  on  the  udder,  generally  par- 
takes of  the  quality  of  that  on  the  rump  and 
ribs,  and  will  therefore  be  soft  and  flexible,  in 
proportion  to  their  softness  and  flexibility.  Still 
there  is  a  dilleience  to  be  olwerved,  viz. :  that 
the  skin  of  the  udder  must  not  be  thick,  where- 
as thickuciss  in  the  rump  and  ribs  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  best  proiierties,  provided  it  be 
lot«e,  soft,  and  flexible.  In  fact,  a  thickish,  soft 
hide,  generally  indicates  hardness  of  constitu- 
tion, from  itii  greater  capability  to  resist  or  modify 
external  influences,  whether  of  climate,  or  cuti- 
cular  irritation  from  the  bites  of  insects. 

The  hair  is  the  next  point  to  be  studied.  It 
should  be  moderately  long,  closely  set,  and, 
above  all,  soft  and  woolly.  As  Uie  thick,  soft 
skin  is  an  indication  of  hardness,  much  more  so 
is  this  the  case  when  covered  with  long,  tliick, 
■woolyhair.  A  bare,  hard-haired  cow  is  ever 
to  be  avoided  hy  the  dairyman  as  well  as  the 
grazier.  If  even  a  motlerate  milker,  she  will  be 
a  great  eater,  and  never  pay  for  her  food. 

Color  is  immaterial,  and  depends  on  the 
l,reed.— IlAXTON,  in  Allen's  American  Cattle 
Book. 


iiuni.  These  Iwrees,  last  September,  left  Mead- 
ville  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  drawing  two 
mowing  machines  on  it,  walking  to  Cochrantou 
lOi  miles  in  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes.— 
After  stopping  there  for  breakfast,  then  passing 
over  the  hilly  road  through  Brownsville,  they 
were  on  the  fair  ground  at  Stoneboro  (24  miles,) 
before  1  o  i:\ock.-liutler  Eagle,  Butler  Co.  Pa. 


THE   PBACTICAL  FARMER. 
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PERCHBRON  HORSES. 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrl- 
cidtural  Society  of  England,  Mr.  W.  Dicken- 
son, than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority, 
says  in  that  Journal  » if  we  had  not  gone  to 
the  Paris  ExiKsition  in  1855  he  should  have  con- 
tinued thinking  thei«  was  no  better  class  of 
farm  horses  in  the  world  than  the  English."— 
But  on  the  streets  of  Paris  lie  saw  a  class  of 
horses    that    asUmished    him,  and    continues, 
"  Tliese  horses,  walking  so  nimbly  with  great 
loads  of  stone,  were  not  so  fat  as  our  own 
nivorites,  but  they  seem  to  be  doing  twice  as 
much  work.    Although  leaner,  they  bore  the 
strictest  scrutiny  ;  tlie  more  1  saw  of  them  tlie 
more  1  admired  them."    Mr.  Dickenwjn  ob- 
tained a  stollion,  and  says:    "He  has  been 
at  work  on  my  farm  ever  since.    1  have  never 
had  so  gcKHl,  quiet,  active  and  powerful  a  horse 
before.    He  is  unlike  our  English  cart  liorses, 
for  with  great  size  (sixteen  and  one  half  hands 
high)  and  immense  sulwlance,  lie  shows  a  dash 
of  blood.     He  has  an  Arabian  liead,  not  small, 
but  of  fine  character,  well  proportioned  to  his 
size.    The  neck  is  very  muscular  and  well  turned, 
the  shoulders  large,  very  deep,  wit liout  lumps  on 
the  sides,  and  obliciue,  such  a  shaiie  as  would 
not  be  objected  to  as  a  riding  horse ;  the  bosom 


ADVANTAGES  OP  DRAINING. 

Extract  from  a  Lccturel^lvered  by  Dr.  F.  Obbo- 

OBY,  Regent  of  the  University,  delivered 

at  Pckln,  Illinois. 

In  the  evening.  Prof.  Shattuck  lectured  on 
draining.     Ue  said  the  advantages  of  draining 
consist   not  only  in  removing  wat«r  from  the 
surface  of  the  grounds,  but  to  a  considerable 
depth  below,  so  that  the  air  and  other  elements 
may  be  more  freely  admitted  through  the  soil, 
by  which  means  it  became  better  pulverised  and 
prejiared  to  feed  and  sustain  growing  plants.— 
When  thorough  draining  was  effected  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  an  increase  of  beat, 
often   as    much  as  fifteen  degrees,  would  be 
secured.     On  such  grounds  the  combined  action 
of  sunlight  and  greater  porosity  of  sofl   wiU 
cause  them  to  yield  three  inches  in  dew,  there- 
by, to  a  considerable  extent,  protecting  plauto 
during  protracted  drouth,  as' well  as  from  an  ex- 
cess of  water  after  heavy  rains. 

The  increased  warmth,  just  mentioned,  would 
often  prove  sullicient  after  corn  is  planted  to  In- 
sure germination,  for  corn  would  germinate  in 
a  well  drained  soil  at  fifty  five,  while  in  a  similar 
soil,  underdrained,  the  temperature  might  re- 
main below  forty-five,  when  the  corn  would 
soon  rot.  By  raising  the  temperature,  then,  ten 
degrees,  which  would  be  the  sure  result  in  wet 
soils  after  draining,  whole  fields  of  early  planted 
crops  might  be  saved,  which  otherwise  would  b« 

lost. 

It  was  ftirther  argued  that  when  crops  ap- 
peared uneven  in  difierent  parts  of  the  field  or 
dry  \jp  and  shrivel  in  a  moderate  drouth,  it  in- 
dicated a  lack  of  drainage.  The  theory  was  also 
advanced  that  underdrainage  increases  tlie 
healthfulness  of  our  homes  and  greatly  lessens 
the  attacks  of  ague  and  malarious  diseases  ;  that 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  carefully  coUeded 
statistics  that  consumption  decreases  two-thirds 
by  a  thorough  and  systematic  drainage  of  coun- 
try formerly  wet. 

The  cost  of  draining  an  acre  with  two-inch 
tile  put  down  four  feet  deep  in  ditches  forty  feet 
apart,  will  be  about  fifty  doUars.     Would  use 


a  true  index  of  tlie  milking  properties  oi  a  cow.    open,  tlie  fore  legs  magnificent  ajid  very  short,  ^^^y^^  w,„  oe  aooui  muy  uuuoio.     ,.«—-.  "— 

It  sliould  be  soft  and  flexible  on  every  part  of   with  great  bone,  hard  sinews  and  little  liair  upon  ^^^^^^  f^^^^  ^^  e^en  larger  tile,  according  to  tlie 

the  body,  especially  on  tlie  back  rilis,  and  also   them.    His  feet  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  per-  qj,a„tity  of  water  to  be  conveyed  away.    Two- 

..  -  - -  1 .u..o.«wi  .«n  „ai-\,  huIa  i.f  tlie  I  fg^^jy  sound  in  work,  his  hack  short,  rather  .^^^jj  ^^^  j^^jj  fyy^  fget  jgep  and  forty  feet  apart, 

dipiied,  round  shaped  ribs,  large  loins,  rather  .^^  ^  j.^^,,  jj,,^  hundred  and  thirty-two  rods  long, 

plain,  drooping  hind  quartAJi-s,  very  large  thighs,  ^^^^jj  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  ,.j,rry  ofl"  all  excess  from  sub- 


on  the  rump  bones,  situated  on  each  side  of  tlie 
Insertion  of  tlie  tail.  Tlie  latter  U  a  ixiint  much 
prized  hy  dalrjmen ;  so  much  so  that  a  veiT 
successftd  farmer  in  Clieshlre,  Mr.  Jauez 
Wriout,  U)ld  the  writer  that,  in  buying  a  cow, 
if  tlie  skin  on  tlie  rump  was  soft  and  easy  lifted 
from  the  bone,  he  never  sought  for  further  signs 
of  ber  milking  powers.  Of  course,  while  feeling 
this  point,  Mr.  Wrioht's  practised  eye  would  at 
once  take  In,  at  a  glanw,  tlwise  other  points 
which  consUtute  a  general  whole  of  a  good 
milker ;  but  tlie  one  refem;d  to,  lie  considers  In- 
dispensable.   Tlie  skin  in  tliese  i»arU  will  vary. 


head  must  he  rather  lengthy,  especially  from  the    however,  according  to  the  condition  of  tlie  cow 
eve  to  the  point  of  llie  nose ;  the  nose  and  mt/z-   If  full  of  flesh,  the  skin  may  lie  l<K«e,  and  yet 


low  down,  and  tightly  joined  together  with  pro- 
digiously powerful  clean  hocks  and  very  short 
hind  legs,  well  under  him.  We  never  have  liad 
a  difticulty  with  the  engine  or  thresher  or  with 
anything  in  the  mud  that  he  could  not  extricate 
us  from.  His  stock  are  consldei ably  larj;er  than 
the  dam's,  but  so  cleanly  that  tliey  look  more  like 
carriage  horses." 

Now  when  you  get  such  an  admission  from 
an  Englishman  there  must  be  something  good 
In  the  French  blood,  for  what  an  Englishman 


soils  not  springy.  Bound  tilt>s  are  best,  because 
of  the  greater  ease  in  laying  and  making  beUer 
joints. — I'rairic  Fanner. 


zle  should  lie  cleanly  cut,  and  free  fixmi  thick 
skin  or  fleshy   lumps;    tlie   cheek-boms  thin, 
and,  in  like  manner,  devoid  of  thick  skin  or  flesh 
(not  thick  cliapped;)  eye  prominent,  of  a  placid 
and  lieiiignant  expression,  with  little  of  the  white 
exposed  U)  view.    If  iMirned,  tlie  horns  sliould 
taper  gradually  to  a  point,  and  liave  a  clean  sur- 
face, free  from  rugosities :  tlie  breed  will  deter- 
mine tlie  shape  and  set  of  the  liorns.     Tlie  neck 
sbotdd  be  long,  thin,  and  free  from  loose  skin. 
A  good  milk  cow  may  be  deer  or  ewe-necked, 
but  never  bull-necked.     Tlie  chest  and  breast 
should  be  deep,  ratlier  llian  broad,  and  the  bris- 


MANAOEMENT   OP  HEN  MANURE. 

I  would  say  that  in  1868  I  took  four  bushels 
of  dry  hen  manure,  turned  it  on  the  barn  floor, 
took  a  common  flail  and  threshed  It  to  a  powder ; 
then  took  twenty-five  busliels  of  muck  that  had 


lieen  dug  eichteen  montlis,  spread  it  on  the  barn 
does  not  know  about  a  horse,  in  our  opinkiu,  is    floor  and  thoroughly  mixed  it  with  the  hen  ma 


the  animal  be  a  poor  milker ;  but  if  in  lean  con 
dilion,  with  tootie  skin  on  tlie  rump  bones,  slie 
will  mUk  well  and  fatten  quickly  when  dry.— 
The  skin  on  tlie  ribs  is  tlie  next  in  imiwrtauce ; 
and  if  it  corresponds  in  softness  and  looseness, 
with  that  on  the  rump  bones,  anotlier  point  of 
excellence  Is  establislieil.    These  two  points,  con- 
joined, are  correct  exponents  of  the  Internal  con- 
stitution, and  are    always    accompanied   with 
more  than  an  average  teii«lency  to  milk  freely, 
and  fatten  rapidly.    The  former  indicat4>8  a  more 
than  ordinary  power  of  producing  milk;  tlie 
latter  a  great  aptitude  to  fatten  ;  and  their  con 


ket  should  project  forwards  and  downwards;  1  joined  presence  ludkxtes  tlie  union  of  both  teu- 


not  worth  knowing. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  the  above  remarks 
and  judge  the  truth  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  state- 
menU,  by  seeing  tlie  liandsome,  showy  pair  of 
dapple  iron-gray  horses.  Imported  by  E.  W. 
Shippen  last  May,  passing  through  our  streets 
with    tlieir  immense    loads    of  lumber,  coal, 
manure,  &c.    We  liave  seen  tlie  weiglimast«r'8 
certificate  from  James  Hazlbtt's  scales,  in 
which  oiKf  load  of  wet  aslics  is  put  down  at  ftJOil 
pounds,  wjigon  1500  pounds,  toUl  7863  poumls. 
almost  four  tons  or  two  tons  to  each  liorse,  and 
this  was  hauled  by  tliera  up  over  the  hill  past 
CiLL  &  SiiHYocK'8  over  to  Mr.  Shippenb 


nure.  A  single  handful  of  this  compost  was  put 
In  the  hill,  and  the  corn  dropped  upon  It.  I  had 
as|)lendid  field  of  corn.  Planted  one  row  with- 
out the  compost.  That  row  could  be  dlstln- 
gulshetl  all  through  the  season,  being  about  two 
weeks  behind  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  finally  it 
never  did  catch  up  with  the  rest. 

I  believe  if  farmers  that  keep  firora  twenty  to 
thirty  hens  would  save  all  the  droppings  and 
coin|iost  It  in  the  way  as  above,  or  in  some  bet- 
ter way,  instead  of  buying  fertilizers  as  many  at 
tlie  pn;»ent  day  do.  It  would  be  very  much  more 
U)  tlieir  advantage.— [JosiAH  Puffer,  in  A'ew 
England  Fanner. 


Feterinari];  department. 

Dangerous  Diseaaes  Among  Horses. 

A  New  York  disiiatch,  of  the  14fh  inst., 
says: — "  The  singular  and  unaccountable  horse 
disease,  which  made  Its  appearance  recently,  has 
not  abated.  It  baflles  the  skill  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons.  The  disease  is  very  rapid  in  its  re- 
sults, generally  producing  death  in  twenty-four 
hoiii-s.  Yesterday  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad 
lost  thirty  horses,  the  Second  Avenue  llfiad  twen- 
ty, and  other  lines  proportionately  large  nuin- 
liei-s.  The  Suiierinteiidaiit  of  the  Broadway  ami 
Seventh  Avenue  line  estimates  the  deaths  so  far 
at  200  animals." 

We  consulted  Dr.  McClubk,  a  prominent 
veterinary  surgeon  of  this  city,  who  informs  us 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  he  has  three  cases  of 
of  the  above  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  which  had 
progressed  too  far  before  he  was  called  in.  The 
other  two  were  ciu-ed.     He  calls  it "  Typhosus," 

and  thus  descril>es  it  in  his  book  on  the  diseases 
of  the  horse : 

"  Typhosus. — A  species  of  fever  at  present, 
perhaps,  not  very  clearly  defined,  and  consequent 
upon  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  blood 
of  horses — a  blood  disease  resulting  in  nervous 
prostration.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  disease, 
and  is,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  called 
and  known  by  various  nam  38,  according  to  the 
chief  symptom  there  observed.  It  is  kiiowrvin 
New  York  as  cerebro  spitial-meuingitis  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  disease,  because  it  is  thought 
to  be  like  when  a  man  is  affected  in  the  men- 
inges— or  membranes  which  envelop  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow — producing  choking  dis- 
temper, putrid  fecer,  paralysis  of  the  par- 
vagum,  or  pneumogastric  nerve,  on  account  of 
the  chief  symptom  beins;  the  inability  of  the 
horse  to  at  least  voluntarily  swallow. 

"  TAesymp^inMofthis  affection  ill  the  horse  are 
at  first  or  in  the  early  stage  very  latent  or  hid- 
den. The  chief  of  them  is  in  the  quiding  of  the 
food,  as  tlie  holding  it  in  the  mouth  and  refusing 
to  swallow  ;  also,  by  placing  a  bucket  of  water 
or  other  fluid  within  reach  of  a  horse  so  affected, 
when  he  will  place  his  mouth  into  and  agitate  it, 
going  through  the  piocess  of  deglutition  or  swal- 
lowing without  consuming.  This  has  been  the 
great  symptom  with  those  on  the  Delaware 
river,  at  Wilmington,  Odessa,  Smyrna,  Bombay 
Hook,  and  also  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  in  the  year  li,07,  whe.i  and 
where  my  advice  and  services  were  required. 
Tlie  Inability  to  swallow  continues  for  some 
days,  when,  from  loss  of  sustenance  and  change 
in  tlie  circulating  fluid,  the  horse  lies  or  falls 
down  exhausted.  It  should  be  observed  that 
while  the  hors<s  on  Long  Island  and  on  tlie 
Delaware  flat  lands  could  not  voluntarily  swal- 
low, they  were  enabled  to  do  so  wiieii  drenclie<l 
out  of  a  bottle,  with  their  heads  elevated.  This 
peculiarity,  however,  may  be  ascribed  to  gravi- 
tation having  its  own  way,  and  to  relaxation 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles  of  deglutition,  which, 
though  oUiering  no  assistance,  interiiose  nothing. 
Those  cases  tliat  seem  to  live  but  a  few  days, 
as  is  related  hy  some  persons,  die  because  the 
symiitoms  are  not  oliserved  until  weakness  and 
consequent  inability  to  stand  force  themselves  to 
recognition.  There  are  other  symptoms  that 
we  might  mention,  but  they  are  alike  common 
to  all  diseases  of  an  asthenic  or  low  depressed 
type.  It  is  a  disease  wherein  the  vis  titce  is  ex- 
tremely low,  and  it  is  consefpiently  very  fatal — 
time  not  being  allowed  In  many  Instances  for 
the  treatment  to  supply,  through  it  and  the  vis 
a-Tergo,  the  element  of  nut.  ilion. 

"  Treatment.  In  a  disease  of  this  kind, 
where  nervous  force  is  almost  gone,  we  suggest 
the  diffusible  and  more  fixed  stimulants,  with 
canninitives  and  tonics — which  are  embraced 
in  the  following  fonnula,  to  be  given,  mixed  in 
a  bottle  of  cold  water,  five  times  in  the  twen- 
ty-four lioins :  Powdered  carUinate  of  am- 
monia, three  drachms;  powdered  capsicum, 
two  drachms;  powdered  pimeuta  berries,  four 


diachins ;  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  twenty  drops ; 
mix.  Drench  the  horse  with  ixdd  water  several 
times  daily,  adtling  sixty  drojis  of  commercial 
sulphuric  acid  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  flag- 
ging powers  of  life.  Corn  meal  may  also  be 
given  in  the  same  way,  and  for  a  like  purpose. 
"  By  way  of  experiment,  galvanism  or  elec- 
tricity may  be  employed  over  a  blistered  surface 
made  along  the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  each 
side  of  the  neck.  Injections  endennically — 
under  the  skin — with  strychnine  may  result  in 
gaining  time  for  other  measures  to  become 
eflectual  as  a  cure. 

«'  The  cause  of  this  disease  in  horses  does  not 
differ,  we  think,  materially  from  those  that  give 
rise  to  like  disejises  in  men ;  for  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  Long  island,  in  18(57,  and  at  the  very 
time  horses  were  effected  with  the  diseiise,  over 
400  deaths  were  remrded  in  the  liunian  family 
from  an  atli'Ction  similar  to  paralysis. 

"  The  prevention  of  this  disease,  like  many 
otlieis  that  afiect  domestic  animals,  is  more 
easily  accomplished  than  the  cure.  Use  dry 
stables :  also  good  feed,  in  which  a  drachm  or 
or  two  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  five  grains  of 
arsenic  shou'd  be  mixed,  and  given  once  daily, 
when  such  diseases  are  iu  the  vicinage  fur  eight 
to  ten  days  at  a  time." 

RECENT  INVENTIONS. 

Grain  Binder. — This  invention  relates  to  a 
new  attachment  for  binding  grain  on  the  har- 
vester immediately  after  it  has  been  cut,  and 
without  any  more  attention  than  is  necessary  to 
throw  the  twisting  and  binding  mechanism  into 
and  out  of  gear.  A  band  gatherer  and  twister 
is  used,  which  takes  the  straw  from  the  sheaf 
and  forms  it  into  a  hand.  This  twister  is  a 
sliding  carriage,  which,  by  and  during  its  longi- 
tudinal movement,  first  pulls  the  straw  from  the 
sheaf  and  then  feeds  it  back  during  the  winding 
of  the  band  around  the  sheaf.  The  twister  con- 
tains a  rotary  shaft  which  twists  tlie  straw  into 
the  band  while  pulling  it  from  the  sheaf.  A 
pivoted  cradle  in  which  the  sheaf  is  deposited 
during  the  entire  band  making  and  winding 
operation  is  also  em(iloyed.  This  crad!c  holds 
the  sheaf  in  line  with  the  shaft  of  the  twister 
while  tlie  band  is  being  made,  and  carries  it  at 
right  angles  thereto  to  let  tlie  band  be  wound 
around  tlie  sheaf.  The  cradle  is  provided  with  a 
claw  frame  or  pair  of  tongs  for  retaining>and 
finally  releasing  the  sheaf.  The  machine  is  the 
invention  of  Charles  G.  Dickinson,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Broadcast  Fertilizer  Distribitkr. — 
Jambs  P.  Machen,  Centerville,  Va. — This  In- 
vention consists  In  a  series  of  scrapers  which 
rest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  distributing  cylin- 
der of  a  broadcast  sower,  and  are  hinged  to  a  bar 
at  the  side  of  the  same,  which  scra[)ei-s  clean  tlie 
sill  face  of  the  cylinder  as  the  latter  revolves, 
while,  at  he  same  time,  they  present  but  a  very 
trifling  obstacle  to  its  rotation. 

L.VDDER  Stand. — Daniel  R.  Burkhold- 
ER,  Plainfield  Pa. — This  invention  consists  of  a 
stand  for  holding  a  ladder  of  any  height  and  at 
any  indinati  n,  by  the  foot  solely,  no  support 
at  the  top  being  required,  so  that  a  ladder  resting 
on  this  foot  may  be  used  fur  ascending  into  tlie 
air  where  tliere  is  no  building,  or  for  going  up 
by  tlie  side  of  a  wall  that  is  too  weak  to  sustain 
tlie  weight  of  a  ladder. 

Washing  Machine. — Thli  Invention  con- 
sists In  a  roller,  or  shaft,  covered  with  spon!:e, 
and  a  fluted  or  ribbed  roller  arranged  together 
In  a  case,  or  tub  for  passing  the  dotlies  between 
tliem,tlie  fluted  or  ribbetl  roller  being  so  arranged 
as  to  compress  the  sponge  at  the  same  time  t  at 
it  presses  the  clotlies  upon  it,  iu  such  a  manner 
that  the  water  is  forced  through  the  clotlies  In  a 
way  claimed  to  be  very  efficient  in  cleaning 
them.  Invented  hy  Nathan  Booth,  of  Che- 
shire, Conn. — Scientific  American. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Chronic  and  Acute  RheumatlsixL 


Being  a  farmer,  and  a  subscriber  to  your 
pajier,  Messrs.  Editoi-s,  and  feeling  under  obli- 
gations to  contribute  my  mite  of  information 
towards  sustaining  a  first  class  Pennsylvania 
agricultural  paper,  1  give  a  reciiie  for  rheuma- 
tism, which  has  prevailed  largely  in  my  family 
and  has  been  entirely  cured  by  this  recipe. 

If  it  is  wondered  what  rheumatism  has  to  do 
with  farming,  I  reply  that,  if  a  farmer  in  the 
midst  of  his  potato  gathering,  or  wheat  seeding, 
is  suddenly  caught  with  sharp  twinges  of  rheu- 
matism, he  will  so<;n  find  the  connection  is  a 
very  close/jiie,  and  rather  too  close  for  comfort. 

I  am  not  a  physician,  who  might  possibly  pre- 
scribe the  same,  or  iiartly  the  same  remedies. — 
T'ake  half  a  table-spoonful  of  Rochelle  salts 
twice  a  day ;  also  swallow  daily  the  juice  of  five 
or  six  lemons.  In  sudden  and  acute  attacks 
api  ly  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  the 
parts  affected.  From  being  a  great  sufferer,  I 
have  lieen  entirely  cured  by  this  treatment. — 
The  salts  are  not  designed  to  have  purgative 
action.  B. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

^  ■  ^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Olue  Water  as  a  PertiUser. 

I  have  frequently  found  glue  water,  made  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  glue  to  twenty 
pounds  of  water,  to  be  a  valuable  fer.ilizer  for 
both  flowers  and  vegetaliles.  It  acts  quickly, 
and  seems  to  give  them  a  healthy  growth.  For 
flowers  in  pots,  which  are  merely  staying,  with- 
out thriving,  it  acts  beautifully. 

For  field  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  rye,  I  usu- 
ally water  the  seed  well  before  sowing,  with  the 
glue  water,  and  then  dry  it  up  with  ashes. 

It  has  shown  with  nie  a  very  marked  benefit 
over  othvr  seed  not  so  treated.  I  consider  glue 
water  a  strong  and  concentrated  manure ;  and 
as  glue  can  be  bought  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
when  mixed  w  ith  the  projier  quantity  of  water, 
it  is  also  a  cheap  one.  Being  a  boiled  extract 
from  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  it  is  an  animal  manure, 
which  are  usually  considered  stronger  than  ma- 
nures purely  vegetable.  It  is  from  my  own  ex- 
perience well  worth  a  trial,  and  I  recommend  it 
with  confidence  to  the  readers  of  your  excellent 
paper.  C.  B. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


But  perhaps  the  most  easily  distinguished  feature 
of  the  Cotswold  is  the  long,  shaggy  tuft  of  wool 
on  the  forehead,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  hand, 
while  the  bluish-vshite  face  of  the  Leicester 
sports  a  very  much  shorter  wooly  adornment. 
Let  our  correspondent  attend  to  some  of  the 
Fairs  the  coming  fall,  and  on  comparing  tiie 
sheep  side  by  side,  lie  w  ill  not  need  to  ask  this 
question  again,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
much  better  idea  of  the  difference  than  we  are 
able  to  give  him  on  paper. —  Western  liural. 


ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Enquiry  about  Cranberries. 

Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

A  young  man  wishes  to  know  how  to  start 
a  cranberry  patch;  he  has  in  view  a  splendid 
place  to  make  one,  and  will  thank  you  or  some 
of  your  correspOMdents  to  explain  it,  and  how 
to  make  it  pay  well  after  it  is  started. 

H.  W.  G. 

On  pages  13, 32, 58  and  177  of  last  volume  of 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  and  on  page  34  of  present 
volume,  D.  W.  G.  will  find  the  information  he 
desires  on  cranberry  culture.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  Is  a  sulwcrlber  to  tlie  "  Practical 
Farmer"  or  not,  but  are  always  glad  to  give 
such  information,  if  it  has  not  already  been  re- 
cently published.  If  he  is  not  now  a  subscriber, 
we  would  advi.se  to  subscribe  at  once,  and  get  a 
dozen  of  his  neighhoi-s  to  do  the  same,  which 
will  keep  them  well  jxisted  up  on  cranbeiTy  cul- 
ture and  other  matters. 


COTS'WOLDS.— LEICESTER8. 

I  am  but  a  novice  at  farming.  I  want  to  keep 
a  few  sheep.  How  can  1  tell  a  Cotswold  from  a 
Leicester  ?  R.  P. 

If  the  animals  are  full  grown,  the  Cotswold 
will  be  some .\ hat  the  lai-gesf,  will  stand  higher 
on  its  legs.  The  Leicester  is  wider  in  the  bris- 
ket and  usually  deeper  through  the  shoulders  In 
proportion  to  size,  than  his  Cotswold  cousin. — 


For  tlie  Practical  Farmer. 
BERKSHIRE  FIGS. 


Ed.  Practical  Farmer: 

I  am  a  breeder  of  Berkshires,  and  was  20 
years  ago,  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Berk- 
shire pig,  a  much  smaller  animal  than  the  pre- 
sent race,  and  also  having  much  less  white  than 
some  animals  I  now  see,  called  lierkshires,  w  ith 
faces  half  white,  and  white  on  various  pails  of 
the  boily.  I  have  been  trying  to  breed  my  Berk 
shires  up  with  as  little  white  as  possible,  but 
having  lately  sold  a  pair  to  Tennessee,  perfect 
specimens  as  I  considered  tliem,  they  were  rather 
objected  to  by  the  purchaser,  on  account  of  not 
Iiaving  more  white — the  Berkshires  in  that  sec- 
tion being  sometimes  neaily  half  white. 

Will  the  Editor  of  "  Practical  Farmer"  please 
give  us  his  opinion,  whether  ailor  is  an  import- 
ant consideration  in  estii^ating  the  purity  of 
blood  of  a  Berkshire  pig  ?  J.'  H. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  would  reply  to  the  above,  that  color  in 
animals  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  not  always  to 
be  recognized  as  a  test  of  pure  blood.  We  would 
not  wish  to  own  a  Berkshire  having  a  half-white 
face,  and  white  on  various  pails  of  the  Ixxiy,  and 
we  know  breeders  who  would  send  such  to  the 
butcher,  rather  than  sell  them.  For  various 
reasons,  and  especially  because  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  Berkshire  may  be  iiiatkcd  as  above  de- 
scribed, we  think  it  very  desirable  that  a  pure 
Berkshire  sliould  be  every  where  recognized  as 
essentially  a  black  pig.  The  white  should  be 
bred  out  as  much  as  possible.  In  Harris  "  On 
the  Pig"  we  quote  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Tlie  late  Lord  Barrington  ( wiio  dietl  in  1829) 
did  a  great  deal  towards  improving  the  Berkshire 
breed,  and  the  improved  Berkshires  are  almost 
all  traced  back  to  his  herd.  They  are  consider- 
ed by  Berkshire  farmers  to  be  divided  into  middle 
(not  a  large  breed)  and  a  small  breed.  If  first- 
class,  they  should  be  well  covered  with  long 
black  silky  hair,  so  soft  tliat  the  pnjblem  of 
'  making  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear '  might 
be  solved  with  a  prize  Berkshire.  The  white 
should  be  confined  to  '/owr  white  feet,  a  spot 
betioeen  the  eyes,  and  afeio  vahUe  hairs  behind 
each  shoulder.' " 

This  much  white  may  be  allowable ;  but  we 
would  discard  the  white  hairs  behind  tlie  slioul- 
der, and  consider  the  less  white  the  better.  If 
called  upon  as  a  judge  "  at  exhibition,"  lietween 
Berkshires,  other  things  being  equal,  we  should 
certainly  award  premium  to  the  one  having  the 
least  white.  The  sooner  tlie  public  are  educated 
up  to  this  point,  that  black  is  the  standard  ibr 
Berkshires,  the  better. 

We  are  promised  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
our  next,  from  one  wliom  we  consider  good 
autliority.  

More  Improved  Poultry. — We  are  ad- 
vised of  a  fresh  importation  from  England  of 
three  hens  and  one  cockerel  of  the  Partridge 
Cochin  breed,  which  arrived  within  a  few  days, 
per  steamer  France,  for  Jackson  Huohks, 
Marslialton,  I'a.  They  were  very  carefully  se- 
lected, and  are  represi'iited  to  us  by  one  of  our 
friends,  also.an  imiwrter  of  poultry,  as  very  fine 
birds. 

Cr^Visalla,  California,  claims  to  have  the 
biggest  tree  of  tlie  «'  Big  Tree  "  regk;n,  a  tree 
with  a  trunk  40  feet  4  indies  in  diameter. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


HERD  GRASS    Agrostia  Vulgaris) 


Si.NTK  n-CiMTiii!;  li»  otlH'r  columns  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tl.i8  «ras9,  we  l.ave  l.ad  a  «>.ivei^n- 
tiou  Willi  our  fiio.xl  Josnr.v  AsmmiDOK,  oi 
Wflst  IlavcrfonI,  Delaware  coutily,  <>i«'  "f  '''« 
proniiueut  farmers  of  that  i.eijil.lK.rl.oo(l.  He 
informs  us  he  has  been  urowin;^  n.>..l  urass  -r 
tlw  last  twenty  years,  an.l  values  it  very  hijihiy. 
His  farm  is  high  uj.lau.l,  an.!  his  l^ractice  has 
been  to  sow  it  in  the  .si«in'-s  mixing  it  with  his 
clover  see.!.     It  (lo.'s  "«"  «>«'-^  <1'"'*'  «'*  '''"'^  "' 


•'       ■■■ .  ,„.,  ...,f\,  \,    hut  I  (lied  wa"<)n8  i)er  day  pass  over  this  poi 

.......  i,s  sui..ee  or  '-^^'^^^  ^  J^  ^   ^    ',„..;;  J,,^,,r,  and  the  camp-fires  are  sel- 

froni  the  atin()S|.here  alM..     If  it  «eic  not  t  u  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^^._ 

t,.at  ,ases  henefinal  to  vegetation  are  ahso  led    '  '  »  f"-  , ^  J^  ^  ^  ,^    ^^^^^^^^^ 


from  the  atmosphere,  then  tlie  theory  as  well  as 
practice  of  summer  fallowing  which  is  believed 
to  enricli  the  soil,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Nor  Is  this  all;  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  a 
rain-fall  acts  as  a  purifier  of  tlie  atmosphere,  in 
that,  inasmuch  as  by  evaporation  salts  an<l  other 
matters  are  taken  vipby  tiie  ascending  moisttire, 
it  of  necessity  is  held  thereby  until  a  snlVuient 
condensation  to  occasion  rain,  when  it  is  again 


grants  arrives  almost  as  soon  as  its  predecessor 
has  resumed  its  marcli.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
tliis  year's  emigration  is  ita  quality— the  wagons 
come  loaded  witli  lionsehold  goods  and  farming 
imi-lements,  and  are  followed  by  herds  of  cattle 
and  other  stock,  which  in  quality  would  do  credit 
to  any  country." 


Clover,  maturing  its  seed  later,  but  «""  n'o«s  I  ^j^^^.^^^^,  ^^  j,,^  ear tli,  where  it  is  qni.-kly  ab 


up  through  an.l  among  the  clover,  increasing 
very  materially  the  aci-eage  production;  and 
after  the  cl..ver  is  oil",  it  sUrts  immediately,  and 
stock  a.«  very  fun.l  of  it.  U  continues  to  gn.w 
all  thnmgh  the  fall.  In  fuhls  sown  with  Herd 
grass,  his  exi-^rieuw  is,  tliat  llieie  are  no  vacant 
8i«icea,  Her.ls  grass  rai-i.lly  esten.ling  itsell 
wherever  the  gn.uiul  is  not  fully  occupi.;d.  His 
cows  prefer  it  to  any  other  hay-and  he  hi.s 
heard  others  say  that  cows  yield  more  milk  liom 
it  than  any  otliei. 

Herds  grass  hay  will  not  sell  in  market  com- 
pared with  TiM...thy,  an.l  f..r  this  r»;as<.n  it  is 
not  sown  by  fanners  who  m.ke  a  business  of 
selling  hay ;  but  J.  Asiini!ii.(;K,  afler  supplying 
one  or  two  of  his  city  custoni.-is  «iih  it,  after- 
wards liad  them  to  take  it  in i>r<Jaii>cc  to  the 
best  timothy. 

J.  AsiiHUinfiB  sows  the  usual  qiiantify  of 
timothy  in  llie  fall. 

We  are  pl.-as.-d  to  have  brought  this  Herd 
grass  to  the  altenti.m  of  our  faimers,  and  our 
friend  T.  W.  T.,  «.f  Bu.ks  comity,  wlio  made 
enquiry  in  a  recent  numU-r,  "as  to  which  are 
tlie  best  grass  seeds,"  may  find  his  enquiry  an- 
quiry  answer.!.!  to  s..iue  extent  in  the  pn-seut 
immber.  W.'  shall  also  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
others  before  seeding  time. 


AND 


Uook  IVotices, 
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sorbt'd  and  held,  or  else  the  practice  of  drainage 
woul.l  be  at  fault  in  that,  the  ohj.'ct  thereof 
being  to  convey  away  surplus  m.)isture.  — If 
thereby  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  to  be  re- 
moved, short  Imleed  would  lie   the  time   re- 
qnired  to  exhaust  a  soil  .)f  all  plant  food.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  oiler  in  illustration  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  fertility  is  a.lded  to  the  soil,  by  means 
of  rain,  tlie  entire  barrenness  of  those  districts 
in  which  there  is  no  rain-fall,  in  contrast  with 
those  ixirtlons  of  the  earth's  surface  where  there 
is  an  abundant  rain-fall.    With  the  alx.ve  cn- 
si.lerations,  is  it  n.)t  reasonable  to  l)elieve  that 
there  is  a  just  compensation  maintained  by  na- 
tiii*,  and  tliat  even  though  manure  be  some- 
limes  exix)se<l,  that  what  goes  away  Is  not  lost, 
but  like  "brea.l  cast  up.)n  tlie  waters,"  it  will 

"icturnafter  many  days." 

\V  .  11.    1 . 

MORE  IMPORTED   STOCK. 


THE  APP1.E  CUI^-IX-RISl's  A  Conipl.'te 
Tr.;.ati«c  lor  tlio  PruL-tieul  t'oinologist,  to  Al.l  in 
Propagating  tin?  Apple  an  1  Cultivating  and  Ma- 
naging Orchar.lH.  Illustr.atod  with  Kngravings 
of  Fruits,  Y.)inig  an.l  Old  Trce«,  and  Meclianical 
Divii:»'8  employed  in  connection  with  Orchards, 
and  the  Manag.inent  of  Apples.  By  Skkkno 
KnwAiins  Toon 


tion  of  ingtiw  tidcgrnph  nunounccs  an  a.lvanee  of  Cd  in 
Liverpool.  IDO  bl)ls^Vl«con^in  Kxtral''anill.v,  choice, 
sold  iit  «(;.75;  21)0  l)l)lM  Minnesota  do  do  at  i?7 .31  iff7.;i7X; 
100  bbl8  I'enna,  do  do  at  !i?(i ;  100  hhU  IllinoiH  do  do, 
low,  at  !?fi;  COO  l.bls  Ohio  do  do  at  !?G.25«r7.2.'5;  and 
100  bbls  ICentucky  fancy  at  $8.23.  Receipts  for  the 
week  8,737  l>bl». 

WHEAT— The  market  has  been  characterized 
by   great  tlepression.    There  are  few  or  no  ordttrs 
here  for   exi..)rt,   an.l   tlie   local  millers   purchase 
sparingly.    I'rices   have  again  dropped  4«r5  cents. 
The  reiwrts  from  tlie  Northw.ht  .are  generally  hope- 
ful;  fr.nu  Michi^'an,  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  a   part  of    Kansas  and  Missouri  the  ac- 
counts  are   promisin-,   though  it  is  too   early   to 
count  on  ag.iod  crop  with  certainty,  so  much  de- 
pen.ls  upon  the  weath.  r  during  the  month  of  July. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,   where    the    harvest  has    already    com- 
menced, the  r.'sult  is  more  satisfactory  than   was 
anticipated   a  fortnight  since;  the  quality  proves 
to   be   better  tlian  last  year,  an.l  the  yield  6  to  25 
bushels  to  th.-   a.-re.     In   th.;   States  south  of  the 
Ohio  river,  not  including  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
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n^ 


' ^,        ^  .  ,H„  j  M.-iryland,  the  result  is  very  unsatisfactory,  tliough 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  commend   he  ^^^  ^^  _^^^  ^^  _  i.a.l  expected  three  weeks  .ince.  and 


Kor  the  Practical  Farmer. 
ECONOMY  OP  NATURE. 


It  is  believed  to  lie  an  uiH'hanueable  law,  that 
notliing  in  nature  is  lost ;  that  certain  origin.-d 
eleme.  is  enter  into  the  c<mqM>sitiou  of  all  mat- 
ter, but  that  by  the  union  of  other  original  ele- 
ments therewith,  all  things  are  subject  to  change 
of  form  and  con.litlon.     That  in  fact  things 
simply  change  thi-ir  forms,  or  iieihaiis  are  re- 
duced to  simple  elements,  wliich  in  many  cases 
are  invisil)le,  and  therefore  are  said  to  decay. 
Thus  manure  i»osscsses  a  numljer  of  elements, 
of  which  a  portion  of  them  are  confined  in  the 
form  of  gases,  and  othera  exist  as  salts— Ijoth 
of  which  are  essential  to  tlic  growth  of  plants. 
But  it  is  said  that  when  manure  is  Ua  to  the 
action   of  the   weather  and   atmosphere,  very 
much  of  t'e  value  of  the  manure  jkisscs  off  and 
U  lost,  from  the  fact  that  being  e.xixised  to  at- 
mospheric chatiges,  a  cliauge  takes  place  where- 
by very  many  of  the  gases  ikiss  ofi"— idso  by 
means  cf  the  evaporatton  of  the  more  fluid  por- 
tions, a  iiortion  of  the  salts  are  also  extracted, 
the  same  also  being  that  iK)Hi.in  that  is  most 
soluble,  and  consequently  pre-eminenlly  adapted 
to  tlie  w  ants  of  vegetable  life ;  and  that  this  is 
continually   g«>ing  on.    The  tnith  .  f  .ill  tliis 
probably  no  jH'rson  would  undertake  to  deny. 


Cooper  &  Nepiikw,  of  Cooi)eisburg,  have 
just  ailded  a  fresh  invoice  of  inipoiled  cattle  and 
swine  to  th.'ir  Stock  Farm— all  of  pure  bl.Kxls, 
purchased  fiom  M.  H.  Cociikaxe,  the  noted 
Cana.lian  inqKnt.-r.     Aui..ng  th."  l.)t  secured  is 
a  t!irt,'e-y.>ar  old  h.ifer,  "  Ihnldow  Uo.s. ,"  winner 
of  the  fii-st  piia^  in  a  large  class  of  two  year  old 
heifers  at  the   Essex  county  Show,  England, 
1S70.    Als.)  winner  of  several  other  prizes  — 
Buddow  Rose's  liist  calf  was  sold  when  (t  months 
old  to  Col.  King,  of  Minnesota,  for  SI.'jOO,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  an  account  given  of 
Sides  made  l»y  Mr.  CociiuANio  in  a  recent  nuiii- 
l>cr  of  that  well  known  agricultural  jinirnal,  the 
»  Country  Gcntlnnan"    From  this  it  m.iy  be 
jutlged  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Messrs,  Coopeh 
for  the  mother  was  no  trifling  sum.    They  also 
purchased  a  young  cow  named  "  Princess  Luan," 
with  heifer  calf,  which  latter  is  named  "  Lady 
of  Lehigh."    The  sire  of  I'rincess  Luan,  "  Star 
of  the  Realm,"  was  sold  by  Mr.  Cociikane  to 
A.  J.  ALEXANi)EU,of  Kentucky,  last  Fenruary, 
for  $:V)00.    Tlie  Messrs.  Coopeu  also  purchased 


writings  of  this  most  practical  author,  and  in  th. 
present  work  he  has  again  ma.lo  the  public  his 

drbtor. 

As  its  title  indlcat.-s,  it  goes  over  the  u-hoh  sub- 
ject of  apple  culture,  and  the  novice  no  less  than 
the  experienced  fruit  grower,  will  ttnd  much  in  It 
of  Int.r.st  and  value. 

We  make  full  extracts  In  our  last  and  present 
numbers. 

OLIMPMES  OF  TEX.AIS.-  Its  Divisions,  De- 
Koure.H,  i>evi  l«)|inn  111  and  Pros-peets.  liy  WIL- 
LIAM Brady  UoUBTOn,  Texas;  with  Maj.s;  COc. 

On  tJie  Innitence  of  Bine  Color  of  the 
Sky,  In  WevelopInK  Animul  and  \ese- 
table  l.lfe.  By  *'en.  A.J.  Plka.so.xton,  Phila. 
This  eonii.ris.8  the  es.'^uy  read  before  the  Phila- 
(l.lphia  Soei.ty  for  PromotinB  Arriculture,  at  one 
of  its  recent  meetings. 


POL'I^TItY  STAXDAKD:  A  Monthly  Periodi- 
cal.    Publishe.l    by    W.   II.   LocKWooD    &   Co., 
Hartfor.l,  Conn.,  !it  !?1.00  p.r  annum. 
The  lirst  iiiouber  of  tlie  above  we  have  seen,  is 

before  us.     It  is  vol.  1,  No.  2. 
It  is  cre.litatily  gotten  up,  on  line  paper,  with 

good  type  and  illustrations,  and  promises  well  to 

be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  cause  of  improving  our 

stocks  of  poultry. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  AXAT05IY,  PHYSIO- 
1.00Y  AX»  HY«IE5iE,  Human  and  Com- 
parative, for  Colleges,  Academies  and  Families. 
By  Calvis  Cuttek,  M.D — With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 

We  have  received  from  the  author  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition,  1871,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippi.ncott 
&  Co.,  of  this  well  known  work,  so  extensively 
usc.l  in  schools.  The  former  work  was  published 
in  IS49,  and  revis.-.!  in  18.52.  Several  hundred 
thousand  of  the  revised  edition  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  It  has  been  translated  and  published  In 
Ave  .litterent  languages,  by  the  missionaries  In  Asia 
and  Kurope. 
The  information  In  this  work  Is  Important  to 


.,  ,        .1  „    every  in.Jlvidnai,   and  to  every  family —  making 

another  h.t  of  swine,  amm.g  the  n<'inl>er  «'«  |  ti,^„;  ^.q^^i^ted  with  the  mysterle. of  "the  house 

they  live  In." 


imixirted  Yorksliire  sow  "  Lady  of  Iliilhiu-st, 
with  nine  pigs,  three  imported  B«'rksliiie  sows, 
and  anotlier  imported  Berkshire  boar,  "  Comp- 
ton  Boy."  Farmers  and  otli^r^tlesiring  to  im- 
prove their  stock  can  secine  the  services  of  these 
and  other  blootled  animals  on  reasonalile  terms. 
Such  as  have  stock  of  the  inferior  kind,  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opiwrtunity  here  pre- 
sented. 


Wholesale  Catalojjne  and  Price*  Car- 
rent  ot  .Superior  Dutch  Bullis,  and  other  Har- 
laein  Flower  U.uits.  Kicuard  Laibk,  Sole  Agent 
for  the  ITiiltcd  Stat,  s,  52  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Settling  the  "  New  Nobtuwest."— The 
claim  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  Northern 

prooainy  ..»  ,-.= - ,,  Pacific  railroad,  as  to  the  excellent  character  of 

but  upon  the  qiic-stion  of  whether  what  so  pass«s  the  country  traversal  by  that  thoroughfare, 
off  is  alisolutely  loxt,  is  a  subject  that  re.|uires  seems  to  be  verified  by  the  fact  that  settlers  are 
some  considerati.m  bcLire  the  f.u  t  is  aihnilled.  moving  t«  the  line  of  the  road  in  Minnesota  and 
Now  what  la  tlie  general  claim  w  ith  regard  to  I  Eastern  Dakota  in  unprecedented  numljers.  A 
plant  growtli  l>y  many  ?  Simply  this,  that  a  no  late  number  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  says : 
inconsiderable  iKiition  of  jdaut  fowl  is  derived       "  ""'  '-  '— "•-  —  •'■"  ""-'  "i— - 

from  the  atmosplieie  instead  of  from  tlie  soil. 
Now,  if  this  fact  is  admitted,  there  is  certainly 
at  once  an  explosion  of  the  tlH*ory  that  what 
escapes  from  tlte  manure  heap  is  lost 


[r7"A  gentleman  lying  in  bed  one  morning 
was  informed  that  he  had  better  get  up  quick, 
breakfast  was  just  coming  up.  "  Lot  it  come 
up,"  he  exclaimed  defiantly,  "  it  w  ill  find  me 
ready  to  meet  it." 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


Now,  let  the  9ul'j"Ct  be  considered  in  another 
light;  the  soil,  as  all  will  a.lnut,  ixissesses  a 
great  power  of  aiisorbing  and  liol.ling  for  plant 
use  a  large  portion  of  aumioniacal  gases,  which 
It  not  only  takes  from  manure,  eitlier  spread 


»  The  roads  leading  to  the  Red  River  valley 

are  literally  covered  with  emigrant  wagons,  with 

their  usual  accompaniments  of  families,  furni-  „.".;.    ,.     ,       „  i  r.,  tiw.-n  .i...rri..nnn 

'  '  ure  otiered  quite  freely,  and  for  these  tlescription 

ture,  and  stock  of  all  kin.ls.  The  wagon  roads  ^^  re.luce  our  .luotations  I2«ir2.5  cenu,  with  th, 
from  Sauk  Centre  to  St.  Peter  show  daily  acces-  remark  tliat  even  at  this  concession  they  are  bar. 
sions  to  tlie  vast  caravan  wending  it  way  to  the 


fertile  regions  of  Northern  Minnesota.  The  ex 
tent  of  the  great  incoming  tide  of  humanity  can 
lie  best  estimated  on  the  main  loail  between 
Alexandria  and  Pomme  de  Terre.    Two  hun- 


Phlladelphla,  0th  SIo.  (Jnne)  24th. 

IlKMAUKS.— The  market  is  devoid  of  excite- 
ment, exc.pt  in  Cotton  and  Wool,  in  which  articles 
there  has  been  some  active  speculative  movementH. 

BREAUSiri'FS-FLoru.MKAL  andOrain- 
In  Flour  we  have  to  record  Increased  depression, 
the  in.|iiiry  bein,<  very  light  for  both  export  and 
home  consumption.    The  medium  au.l  low  grades 

IS 

the 
remark  tliat  even  at  this  concession  they  are  hard 
to  place.  In  North  and  South  Carolina,  O.-orgia, 
Tenn.s.sce  and  Kentucky  we  hear  of  continued 
complslnts  of  tlie  failure  of  the  Wheat  crop,  but 
in  Virginia,  .Maryland  and  Delaware  there  will  be 

a  good  crop,  the  quality  of  which  is  exce'  lent.    To-  ,      — 

I  day  the  market  closed  dull  and  weak  mn*. .  hstand-    lb  for  Yellow. 


is  cstiniiite.l  at  2  to  0  bushels  to  the  acre.    In  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Delaware  we  have  greatly  im- 
prove.l  accounts  lis  tlie  harv.  st  pn.gr.s.ses  ;  the  re- 
sult proves  so  much  better  than  was  generally  ex- 
pccte.l  early  in  June  that  much  satisfaction  Is  ex- 
pressed.    To-day    the    market  closed    very    Mat, 
although  Mverp().)l  accounts  were  more  encourag- 
ing.    Sales  of  400  bush.  Indiana  Ued  at  SI.57;  2,0iK> 
bush.  Ohio  .lo  at  S1.5-')«M.57  ;  and  3,00i»  bush.  Penna. 
do  at  S;1.43a  1.50.    Uecelpts  for  the  week  03,300  bush. 
BYE— Not  much  arriving,  and  but  little  wanted. 
Sales  of  l.OOHbush.  Penna.  and  Western,  early  in 
the  week,  at  SI. Hi,  and  since  at  l.uG.    Ueceiijts  for 
the  week  l.ldO  l.usli. 

C'OUX— Suppli.  s  by  railroad  have  been  coming 
forward  .luite  freely,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  on  account 
of  former  contracts.  Tlie  ilemand  is  light,  and 
pries  have  dr.ipped  1  cent.  To-day  the  market 
clo.sed  .lull,  with  sales  of  4i)0  bush.  Penna.  Yellow 
at  75c.;  an.l  l.ooo  bush.  Western  high  mixed  at7o€» 
74c.    Uecelpts  for  the  week  \a>,iH\0  bush. 

OATS-Prices  have  declined  2«r3  cents,  which 
has  cuuse.l  more  a.tivity.  Sales  of  :«),000  bush, 
mixed  an.l  White  Western  at  aiemc;  ^,^m  bush, 
choice  light  Penna.  at  (XlsrOTc.  To-day  the  market 
cl.ised  .lull,  and  2,400  bush  W.stern  s.dd  at  C4e07— 
the  latter  for  white.  Uecelpts  for  the  week  were 
6^,200  bush. 

FEED— Tliere  is  not  much  doing,  and  we  notice 
small  sales  of  IJUAN  at  S23«r24 ;  FINF.  SHIP- 
STUFFS  825a27  ;  and  .MIDDLINGS  at  S30e33  ^ 
ton.     Receipts  f.ir  the  week  557  tons. 

Hay  and  Straw— Prime  Timothy  sells  at  »1.40 
«1.45  ^  HH>  lbs;  mixed  do  at  S1.15«1.25;  and  Straw 
at  1.45W1.52.  Baled  shippingllay  is  selling  at  823« 
24  and  Straw  at  9'X'k 

CATIEE- Be.vcs  arc  In  better  request  at  an 
advance.  Sul.'s  of  fair  to  choice  at  0>4«hKe,  and 
common  at  5«r(>c.  Sheep  are  higher  and  sell  at  i\ 
•5"iic.  Hogs  have  also  advanced,  and  sell  at  C^a 
7c  V  lb  f.)r  corn-fed. 

I.ARD— Is  In  light  demand,  and  sells  at  9J,'  «lflJ» 
for  city  and  Western  steam  and  kettle-rendered, 
and   '  Naph.-ys'  in  pails  at  13  cents. 

CHEESE— Is  stea.ly.  Sales  of  Factory  at  "ffUc 
forold,  an.l  12*13  for  new  ;  old  Dairy  .it  S^lOc,  ana 
new  at  \Za  13  cents. 

Bl'TTER— The  demand  for  all  gr.ades  has  Im- 
prove.l,  and  as  the  stock  Is  ligiit,  holders  are  firm 
In  their  views.    UcceipU  of  the  week  2,394  pkgs. 
The  following  arc  the  tiuotations:— 

Bra.lfor.l  county  fresh  pails 

<lo  fnsli  made  llrkliis 

New  York  State  liesli  pails  and  tubs 

<lo  fr.-sii  lirl\ins,  choice 

do         Welsh  tubs,  fresh 

Ohio  ami  Western  Iresli  tubs,  choice 

Oia.le  butt4r,  of  Somirs;t  Co.,  Pa.,  fresh. 

Kv«-n  yellow  i>a.-king  butter 

Pale  yellow  baking,    Butter , 

Western  »elcct*-d,  yellow  straight  tlirklns. 

do        g(x>.l    niixe.l  Butter 

Penna.  Boll,  select. mI  ch.)lce,  In  Ice 

Grease  Butter 6«11 

POTATOES— Meet  a  fair  demand,  and  we  no- 
tice sales  of  White  N.sliaimocks  and  Mercers  at 
91.10el.25  V  bush. ;  Monitors  at  SJ1.2.i«1.40  ;  Peach 
Blows  at  !?1.2."ii<f  1..W;  Prince  AH>.Tts  at  i6l.40«S1.50; 
Western  Pc.-ich  Blows  at  81.."»0«1.05 ;  New  York 
State  Prince  Alberts  at  $1.50«H.65;  Shipping  lots 
S4»5  t;*"  bbl.;  Now  Karly  Uose  at  «(i.5o«r7.50  New 
Early  Goodrich  atSCa7  ;  New  Early  White  SprouU 
at6«r7. 

ONIOXS— Contluc  dull. 

HEEWS— CLOVKUSKKD  Is  more  sought  after, 
and  sales  are  reiwrtcd  at'jaio;^. 

TIMOTHY— is. luiet. 

FLAXSKKD— will   not  bring  over  S2.10e2.19  a» 
Linseed  Oil  has  materially  declined. 

BEESWAX— Sells  In  a  small  way  at  33e35c  V 
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BKOO.fl  fOIlX-Sells  in  a  small  way  nt^ati^ic 
for  Ite.l;  (Uremic  lor  sli.)rt  Green,  which  is  in  good 
re.piest;  and(;w7  for  hurl. 

Ol'ASO— Is  uiiehangc.l.  Sales  of  Peruvian  at 
}?80;  Guanape  at  $75;  Baiigh's  Raw  B.mo  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  at  ©.Id,  (wholesale  at  844),  Or- 
chilia  Guano  atsao,  and  Fl.sh  .lo.  at  i?28arS.'J5  ^  ton. 
lil.UE-Is  dull  at  40c  **■  bushel,  and  S-2  W  bbl. 
PI^ASTEK- Is  nominal  at  !j3.85  U*'  ton  for  soft 
White,  and  i?;J.Gi)  for  Blue. 

SL'.WAC  — In  tlie  absence  of  sales  we  quote 
Sicily  at  112*115  V  ton. 

HOPS— The  .lennind  is  good,  but  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  prime  lots.  Sales  at  UarKi  for 
prime  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  and  at  2«r4  lor 
yearlings. 

TOBACt'O- Wo  notice  considerable  inquiry  for 
new  Leaf,  and  prices  are  very  linn.  Sales  of  loo 
c.ises  Penna.,  liiO  cases  Ohio;  100  cases  Connecti- 
cut tillers  an.l  si.'conds,  and  10<)  cases  Duek  Island 
on  secret  terms.  Old  Leaf  is  in  small  supply,  and 
hel.l  at  full  figures.  Segars  are  mo.lerately  active, 
the  .-ales  for  tlio  week  reaehlngover  1,500,000,  nnist- 
ly  low  grades.  In  Manufactured  there  is  a  steady 
movement. 

KICE- Is  very  dull.  Sales  of  Carolina,  at  9c 
for  fair;  9!,'  for  g.)od,  O'^c.  for  prime;  Rangoon  at 
87;  and  200  bags  Patna,  7.37 >j'  cents. 

rOTTOS— Tiie  market  has  again  been  active 
and  exeite.l,  influenced  by  an  active  speculative 
demand,  sliort  crop  reports,  and  a  good  Inquiry 
from  manufacturers,  and  prices  a.lvanced  early  In 
the  week  ^  cent  W  lb,  but  at  the  close  the  demand 
was  rattier  sluggish,  an.l  part  of  this  improvement 
was  lost.  Sales  of  2,000  l>ales,  closing  at  20',e203< 
for  middling  Ui)land,  and  2;i>ic  for  New  Orleans — 
Ueceli)ts  for  tlie  week  li,i>i'J  bales. 

rPtAXD-Ueb.-iled  l:)«H3;  samples  17)i«tl8; 
Inferior  ll«il3;  clean  stained  17>i«f '8;  low  ordinary 
llato;  ordinary  Ki^Jilii^'^  ;  tjooil  ordinary  I8i^4fl!>; 
liiw  middling  10)^9—;  middling  2<l\a>2ljl^;  good 
inid.illng22'r22,'i. 

NEW  OilEEAXS  — Rebaled  11*14;  Samples 
183^»I9;  inferi.ir  II /fll ;  clean  stained  ISvrlK^;  low 
ordinary  14el5;  onlinary  l(!;^«rl7  good  ordinary 
2tlj^4r20>^  ;  low  luiddiing  2'Jjl^«— ;  middling  2J)^a 
— ;  good  midlling  •22}iaZi. 

The  con.lithm  uml  prospects  of  the  growing  Cot- 
tun  crop  continue  to  absorb  much  attention  in  all 
munetiiry  and  comm  Tcial  circles.  The  latest  ae- 
cuiints  are  very  unfavorable.  The  New  Orleans 
PickaifunK  of  the  Utli  of  Junesays  :  "  All  our  State 
exchanges  bring  us  doleful  aec.nints  of  the  crops. 
It  is  rain,  rain  every  day  for  the  p.ast  three  weeks, 
and  8.1  heavy  In  sora^  sections  that  the  Cotton  has 
In  places  been  "  drowne.l  out."  Lice,  too,  have 
made  their  appearance,  an.l  gra.sB  tlourishes  rank 
and  luxuriant  as  in  an  ol.l  churchyard.  A  few 
planters,  whose  Cotton  fields  have  "  drowned  out," 
have  or  will  replant,  but  many  have  put  the  ground 
In  corn.  The  prospect*  are  exceedingly  gloomy  for 
Cotton  planters,  but  sugar  planters  have  no  mis- 
givings as  yet." 
COTTON  YARNS— Remain  as  last  quoted. 
WOOIj— Nearly  all  of  this  season's  clip  hiis  al- 
rea.ly  been  disposed  of,  an.l  tlie  yield  will  no  doubt 
be  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  tlian  that  of  last  year. 
In  many  sections  the  clip  has  been  sold  at  almost 
fabulous  prices.  Y'esterday  the  market  was  greatly 
extlted,  and  holders  a.lvanced  their  figures  fully  I 
cent  W  lb.  Woolen  g.iods  have  not  been  a.lvanced 
n  proportion  to  the  raw  material,  an.l  manufac- 
urers  are  not  disi>osed  to  ojMTate  largely  at  present 
priccK.    Among  the  sales  were  : — 

50,000  lbs  Ohio  XX  an.l  above  at 

M,(K)0  lbs  Ohio  XXX  anil  al»ove 

7.000  lbs  Ohio  XXX  an.l  alnive 

fio.ooo  lbs  Ohio  X 

.'10,1100  lbs  Ohio  »4   blood 

ai.iMK)  lbs  oliio  tleec 

3,.)0fl  lbs  Ohio  X  and  H  blood 

lo.iKm  lbs  Ohi.)  XX 

3, (MM)  lbs  Ohio  XX 

],0;)0  lbs  Ohio  X   bl.>o.l 

2,iH)0  lbs  Ohio  3-S  bl.Kld 

6,000  ths  Ohio  X  Idood 

2,')00  lbs  n.dls,  fine 

l,r>00  lbs  Colorad.).  washed 

21,000  lbs  pulle.l,  .Mestizo 

lO.iMlO  lbs  pulled  Meetizo 

1.000  lbs  pulle.l,  super ^53c 

lO.iMM)  lbs  tub,  Penna.  and  Indiana UTtc 

15,(K)0  lbs  tiilt,  Indi.ina fi2c 

lii!l.(HM»  lbs  tub,  Missouri p.  t. 

6,000  n.H  tub,   Western 6()i»C2c 

10,000  n«s  tub,  Indiana «7c 

27,0.10  lbs  tub,  Imliana 0«k! 

6,000  lbs  tub,  We.Ht.rn (;ic 

3,0.10  lbs  tub,  Pennsylvania «!2Xc 

4,000  lbs  tub .  M  issourl «i4c 

e.-'iiK)  lbs  Combiiii; 03e04c 

10,.X)0  lbs   Comldng C.lwea 

3,iKM)  lbs  unwashed.  Western 42e44c 

30,000  lbs  unwiished,  Anuora 44c 

40,.MH)  lbs  unwashe'l,  lii.lianii 4le'42 

iL^.tKH)  lbs  unwa>h.'.l.    Missouri  423i«4l><c 

40,00()  itiH  unwaslw<l.  Western,  fine , 4oc 

3,000  tbs  unwashed.  Western,  low 42^c 

1.8H)  lbs  unwashi'.l.  Western,  m.-dliiin 44c 

LWI  lbs  unwiished,  WestiTii  m"dium 44c 

3,.iO0  lbs  unwash.-.l,  Combiniz p.  t. 

1.0(10  lbs  unwash.'d.  Caiirornia  spring 3«!c 

7,000  lbs  unwashe.l,  rolora.lo,  white 4(IC 

Iteceli>t«  for  the  week  11,827  bales. 


RELIGIOUS   SELECTIONS. 


[collatko  by  m  .  e.  w.  ] 
FAITH. 


W 


Oh  the  things  of  time,  the  tilings  of  time,  how  they 

steal  tlie  li.'art  away 
From  the  lowly  walk,  and  the  humble  trust,  the 

spirit's  stea.lfast  stay ! 
We  strive  to  seek,  and  we  long  to  keep  the  door  of 

tilt;  inner  parr. 
But  the  tempter  waits,  an.l  offers  his  baits,  and  be- 

tra.vs  the  yielding  heart; 
Then  what  will  keep— oh  what  will  keep,  In  temp- 
tation's bitter  hour, 
When  tiie  willing  soul  would  fain  resist,  but  the 

flesh  hath  not  the  power  ? 
Say,  what  will  keep  m.;  from  the  downward  path, 

and  tlie  error  the  .Spirit  hates— 
From  the  things  we  woul.l  not,  and  yet  we  do — from 

the  sorrow  that  sin  creates  '.' 
Oh,  tliere  is  faith  ('tis  the  gift  of  God)  which  can 

fetter  the  stoutest  will — 
Which  can   ever  break  the  tempest's  might,   and 

the  rising  tumult  still ; 
It  is  not  in  pomp,  it  is  not  in  words,  it  is  not  In 

sounding  deed, 
But  it  cometh  in  secret  iiower  to  aid  the  soul  In  its 

greatest  need ; 
It  is  when  apart  from  all  human  trust  wo  sink  Into 

contrite  prayer, 
And  ask  of   the  Father  of  Spirits   Ills  help— our 

staff  of  support  is  therf  ; 
And  it  anchors  the  soul  when  its  strength  is  small, 

and  it  feels  no  might  of  its  own, 
For  it  sh.iws  us  indee.l  that  our  safety  and  light 

must  come  from  Heaven  alone. 
Thtn  the  tilings  of  time,  the  things  of  time  tet7{  not 

lead  the  heart  away 
From  its  st.-adfast  love,  and  its  humble  hope,  and 

Its  trust  in  God,  its  stay  ; 
But  Its  idol  gifts,  ami  its  dearest  joys,  will  be  laid 

in  meeknc.^is  down. 
And  tlie  incense  shall  rise  from  the  alt.ir  of  Faith, 

before  the  heavenly  throne. 


TIIE   PLE.\   OF   TEARS, 
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When  Jesus  saw  tlie  Nain  widow  weeping 
on  her  way  to  the  grave  uf  her  son,  he  had  com- 
passion on  her.  Himself  was  "  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief."  He  was 
touched  by  the  plea  of  teai-s.  The  poor,  sonless 
woman,  alone  in  her  distress,  had  not  spoken 
to  the  Lord — iierhajjs  was  not  even  a  disciple  of 
the  strange  Nazarene.  But  in  the  hour  of  be- 
reavement, Christ  is  never  far  away.  He  met 
the  funeral  procession  in  the  street,  and  coiu- 
maiidcd  the  |iall-bearefs  to  halt. 

What  attracted  his  attention  and  enlisted  his 
syni|)athies  ?  It  was  not  the  crowd  of  people, 
nor  the  baih.ips  of  mourning,  nor  even  the  dead 
man  on  the  bier.  The  pitying  eye  of  Jesus 
was  li.xed  upon  another  object.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  great  procession  wliich  so  engaged 
him  as  the  womaii^s  tears,  lilessengers  and  me- 
diators between  her  and  Christ — tliose  tears! 
He  could  not  w  ithstand  her  tears.  Omnipotence 
is  moved  by  tears.  ELKjueiit  words  are  jiower- 
ful ;  the  influence  of  music  is  mighty  ;  the  charm 
of  a  smile  is  wondeifully  w  inning,  but  the  power 
of  tears  is  grtater  than  all. 

Coriolanus  delicti  the  swords  of  Italy,  and  all 
the  conspiracies  of  her  confederated  states  ;  but 
he  fell  prostrate  before  the  tears  of  his  mother. 
"(),  my  mother,  thou  hast  saved  Uome,  but 
lost  thy  son  I'' 

A  little  child,  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet 
of  language — unable  to  pronounce  the  inono- 
sjllahles  of  want — miy  lie  and  suffer  on  its 
pillow  of  pain.  Hut  the  bending  mother  inter- 
prets every  unsteady  breath,  and  respor.ds  to 
every  languid  moan,  with  no  thought  of  words 
©r  ways.  Tlie  trickling  tear  oj  the  chiUrs  face 
Is  the  mightest  power  in  the  house.  The  fattier 
and  master  of  tlie  household  bows  liefore  that 
shilling  tear  as  never  man  bowed  Iv  Sire  sceptre 
or  crown.  The  baby's  tear  thrills  the  loving 
liearts  of  tlie  wliole  lionie  into  sweet  and  quiet 
siilijection.  So,  wlieii  we  realize  our  own  weak- 
iii«s,  and  confess  it  w  ith  cries  and  tcare,  we 
toir  h  tlie  heart  of  God.  No  father,  no  mother 
is  so  full  of  pity  as  He.    Our  conscious  depend- 


ence is  the  secret  of  our  power  with  Him. — 
Ilezekiah  le.-ls  himself  dying.  The  approach  of 
death  stiilvcs  ter:or  down  deep  in  his  soul,  and 
lie  cries  earnestly  to  the  Lord.  From  Heaven 
falls  an  answer,  and  in  its  very  words  the  secret 
of  his  successful  plea,  "  1  liave  heard  thy  prayere; 
/  hate  seen  thy  team ;  behold,  I  will  heal  thee." 
A  man  was  pijsscssed  cf  a  dumb  spirit  that 
would  not  away  nor  Ijo  taught,  The  »(an'.s 
father — an  aged  pl.^ader,  now — approaches  the 
son  of  God,  and,  in  piiternal  love  mingled  w  ith 
appropriating  faith,  weeps  bef.ire  him.  An  old 
man  s(d)s  and  says,  with  teal's,  "  Lord,  1  believe, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief."  And  Chiist  helped 
him.    The  afllicfed  son  was  cured. 

A  woman  in  Simon's  house  came  and  washed 
the  Saviour's  feet  with  te ire,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  She  was  a  sinner, 
Simon  said.  "  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee,"  said 
Jesus.  Then  w hat  could  a  Phaiisee  .toy,  after 
what  Jesus  had  done?  Simon's  great  dinner 
and  splendid  mansion  did  not  buv  a  word  of 
congiatulutiou  from  tlie  Ma.>ster;  but  the  woman 
who  i:itru<le.l  with  her  tears,  prevailed,  and 
went  her  way  rejoicing.  Tlie  stranger's  tears 
wen'  grt^ater  in  the  Saviour's  sight  than  the  rich 
mail's  real  estate. 

Peter  wept  bitterly  for  his  back-slidings  and 
bad  temper,  uinl  Clirist  pardoiie.l  his  sins.  After 
his  weeping  and  forgiveness,  he  w;is  entrusted 
witii  tlie  sacred  work  of  feiMJiiig  the  slieep  and 
the  lambs  of  the  f.il.l.  The  sch'Hil  of  sorrow  is 
a  good  school  f.>r  the  one  who  would  teach  well.  ' 
Tears  are  better  tlian  te.xt  books.  The  preacher 
who  has  never  wept  for  sin — never  lieen  down 
ill  the  deep  watei-s  of  aflliction — can  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  repoiitaii'.e.  IVter's  weeping 
made  him  the  more  a  man,  and  endowed  him 
with  the  more  of  Christ. 

Mary,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  hur- 
1  i.^1  out  over  the  hill,  to  the  new  sepulchre,  to 
weep,  and  wept  as  she  went  along.  But  as  the 
rainlxiw  is  seen  only  when  the  rain  falls  and 
the  stin  shines,  so,  throngli  her  falling  tears — 
looking  toward  the  Kiseu  Sun  of  Uighteousness 
— Mary  saw  her  Lord,  standing,  radiant,  serene, 
lM>aulifiil,  arching  the  very  Heavens  with  mercy! 
And  sweetly,  lovingly,  redeeiningly,  "  Mary  / " 
saiil  the  Master.  "  Master ! '' — at  last  w  hen  the 
familiar  tone  was  heard,  when  the  morning  was 
broa.lly  beaming,  and  the  darkness  altogether 
gone,  when  there  was  no  jio.ssibllity  of  a  mis- 
lake — "■  Mauler  V  said  Mary.  There  was  re- 
surrection revealed  through  the  plea  and  the 
search  of  tears. 

"  — Commend  the  grace, 
Mourners  who  we.'ii! 

Albeit  as  some  have  done. 
Ye  group,  tear-blindcd,  In  a  desert  place, 
And  touch  but  tombs.    Look  up  I 

Tliose  tears  will  run, 
Soon  in  long  rivers,  down  the  lifted  face, 
And  leave  the  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun." 

One  of  the  grandest  tilings  tliat  Paul  ever 
said,  was :  "  When  I  am  weak,  tlien  am  I 
strong."  Our  iKiwer  with  Heaven  is  in  our  ac- 
knowled.^ed  weakness — the  weakness  that  om- 
fesses  itself,  not  in  words,  hut  in  feai«;  genuine, 
hearty  tears.  The  weakness  is  the  power  tlwt 
moves  the  Almighty  arm.  When  we  drop  our 
self-innxirtance,  our  woildly  resources  of  eiyoy- 
meiit,  our  learning,  our  wealth,  our  position, 
and  come  liefore  the  cross  as  helpless  sinners, 
eni])liasi/.ing  our  earnestness  by  our  tears,  then, 
aiitl  never  till  then  have  we  power  with  God. — 
Not  by  large  subscriptions  to  the  church ;  not 
by  regular  attendance  niion  the  means  of  grace ; 
not  by  the  numtier  of  jears  that  mcasnie  our 
memlierehip,  nor  the  titles  that  attach  to  our 
name  on  the  list  of  worshippers ; — not  by  words 
or  works  alo:ie — but  by  the  deep  dp|)endence 
that  tells  itself  in  tears;  by  that  shall  our  dis- 
cipleship  be  known.  Though  our  tears  be  shed 
in  silence,  and  fall  to  the  eailh  unseen  ;  though 
they  bury  themselves  in  darkness  at  our  feet, 
they  have  a  voice  which,  like  Abel's  bloo<l,  cries 


up  to  the  higli  Heavens,  iilea.ls,  prevails  and 
pledges  the  aiiswei  log  help  of  a  Father's  hand. 

The  heart  that  can  feel  and  the  eye  that  can 
weep,  are  the  man's  or  woman's  whom  God 
will  save.  When  we  seek  such  and  show  them 
the  compassionate  Jesus  standing  near,  we  are 
evangelists  indeed. — Mdhodlst  Itccordcr. 


BOILED   IIVniAN    Pl'ODIXU. 

Take  sweet  milk  .d  sullieieut  <iuai  tity  for  the 

pudding  desired ;  salt  to  the  taste,  and  stir  in 

Indian  meal  till  a  little  milk  will  rise  on  tl.e  top 

l>y  standing.    If  too  thick  it  will  be  hard.     Fill 

a  pudiiing  crock,  and  tie  a  cloth  tighlly  over  it. 

Put   into  boiling   water    sntlicient   to   keep  it 

covered,  and  b.iil  steadily  three  hours.     Fruit 

may  be  added,  if  desired.    Serve  w  ith  sw  eetened 

cream.    Tliis  is  au  old-fashioned  Connecticut 
pudding. 

COItN-nKAI.   PIDDIKO. 

Two  quarts  «d'  sweet  milk,  one  pint  of  corn- 
meal,  one-half  pint  of  beef  suet  or  fat  i)oik, 
chopped  line,  three  eggs,  and  a  httlo  nnlnn^  and 
salt;  sweeten  to  your  taste  with  sugar.  Heat 
the  milk,  and  while  hot,  stir  in  the  meal;  after 
this,  set  it  where  it  w  ill  cool,  and  tlien  add  t  le 

eggs.     Bake  from  three  to  four  hours  in  a  sk>w 
oven. 

IXDIA^r.HIEAI.  PI'DMXO. 

Into  one  quart  of  iNiiling  milk  stir  one  quart 
of  sifted  fine  meal;  tlieii  ad.l  one  quart  .f  coW 
milk,  two  Will  beaten  egj^s,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  tl<iur,  and  a  little  salt  and 
spice.  Stir  it  well  and  {loiir  it  into  a  buttered 
dish.     Bake  two  hours,  and  serve  w  ith  butter. 

RASPBERRY  SKM. 

Let  the  ntsplien  ics  lie  tlioionglily  ripe.  Mash 
them  with  a  w  ooden  spoon.  To  every  pound  o 
raspberries  a.l.l  a  jKinud  of  sif\e<l  sugar.  Boil 
this  well  together  dining  half  an  hour,  stirring 
it  continually,  lest  it  shotdd  burn.  When  of 
a  eomi  thickness,  put  it  into  prits,  let  it  cool 
thoroughly,  and  cover  with  brandieii  paper. 

BLA<'KBEKRY   JELLY. 

Gather  the  fi nit   w hen  iierfeclly  lipe,  and  in 

very  dry  weather.     Put  the  blackberries  into  a 

jar  and  place  the  jar  in  hot  wafer,  keeping  it 

boiling  until  the  jiii.-e  is  extracted  fnmi  the  fruit. 

Pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve  or  jidly-bay  w  iihout 

much  pi-cssiire.     For  every  pint  of  juice  add 

fourteen  ounws  of  sug.ir,  and  ImjH  in  a  dean 

preserving-pan  alKiut  five  and  twenty  minutes, 

carefully  taking  oil'  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the 

surface.     Place  it  hot  in  small  jars  and  cover  it 

dow  n  with  thin  tissue-p.^l)t^r,  dipped  in  brandy, 

and   brown  pajier  over  it.     K^-ep  it  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

RASPBERRY   VIXEGAR  SYRIP. 

One  pint  of  jm.e,  two  pints  of  vinegar,  four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar.  Prepare  the  juice 
as  before,  ad.ling  the  vinegl^rwith  it.  Strain 
the  juice  and  b.til  to  tlie  jitMil.  A  very  superior 
raspberry  vinegar  is  nia.leby  taking  three  pounds 
of  raspberries,  two  pints  of  vinegar,  and  three 
pounds  of  sugar.  Put  the  raspberries  into  the 
vinegar  w  ithout  mashing  them,  cover  the  pan 
close,  and  let  it  remain  in  a  cellar  for  seven  or 
eight  days;  then  filter  the  infusion, add  the  sugar 
in  powder,  and  finish  in  the  water-bath.  This 
is  superior  to  the  lirst,  as  the  beautiful  aroma  of 
the  fruit  is  not  lest  in  the  boiling. 

RICE    FLV9IMERY. 

Rice  that  is  gr.mnd  coarse,  in  a  hand-mill,  is 
much  better  for  making  flummery  than  the  flour 
you  buy ;  put  :J  pints  of  milk  to  boil,  mix  w  ith 
water  1  tea-cup  of  gmund  rice,  and  stir  it  in  the 
milk  when  it  boils;  while  the  milk  is  cold,  put 
in  it  2  dozen  peach  kernels,  blanched,  and  rolled 
with  a  bottle ;  w  et  your  moul.ls  with  cold  civara 
or  water;  keep  stirring  the  rice  till  it  is  thick, 
when  |)our  it  out  in  the  moulds;  just  bef.ire 
dinner  turn  them  on  dislies,  have  aeam,  sugar 
and  nutmeg  mixed,  to  eat  with  it. 
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BfeccUaneaus* 


OUR  FINS 
TliKRE  are  ei^l.t  plu  Tactoiles  In  the  United 
States,  whose  annual  production   is  2/XK),000 
pa.k», each  pack  containing  3,:5r.O  pins, a  total  of 
8,720,000,000  pins.     One  man.ifacturer  s  agent 
in   Boston,  savs  the  liulMin,  sells  every  six 
months  from  700  to   1,000  cases  of  p'.ns,  each 
containing    672,000  pins.    The  fa.-tory  he   re- 
prints t,n-,>s  out  ei,ht  tons  of  pin,  ,,er  ueek 
Hair  pi..9  aif  jobln^.l  hy  the  cask.     1  here  is  bu 
one  factory  that  produais  then.    It  turns  out 
fifty  tons  per  month.    The  machine  tliat  cuts 
and  Ijends  tire  wire  makes  300   hair  pins  per 
minute,    ready   for  japanning.      Yankee  pins 
•re  saleable  In  nearly  every  city  of  the  woil.l, 
«nd  the  production  and  consumption  increases 
each  year  alwut  ten  i«r  cent.    A   very  lar^e 
percentage  of  the  hair  pins  in  general  use  ai'e 
imix)ited.    The  taiiH  docs  not  protect  this  item 
of  American  Industry,  hence  the  public  pay  for 
just  about  one  third  more  than  thty  are  worth. 
Yaiike*  enteri)risc  is  now  seeking  to  develop  a 
more  rapid  manufacture  and  a  more  desirable 
metal  or  8ul»stance.  and  in  tliis  way  successfully 
compete  with  foieign  makes  and  cut  down  the 
co6t.— Scientific  Amtrican. 

Domeatlc  use  of  Aqua  Ammonia. 

A  "housekeeper"  in  tlie  mchiyan  Farmer, 
■ays :  For  wasliing  paint,  put  a  tablespooi.fid 
in  a  quart  of  moderately  hot  water,  dip  In  a 


,„H,ng  husl)atKinien  than  there  ought  to  be.- 
Wlth  plenty  of  pure  air,  water,  and  exercise,  the 
evil  imp  Disease  ought  to  be  kept  at  bay,  and 
l,e  would  be  better  if  an  observance  of  certain 
hysienic  conditions  were  maintained.  Bad  con- 
ditioned cellars,  small,  close  sleeping  rcx.ms, 
stoves-these  are  all  agents  of  evil,  and  are  fast 
making  the  homes  of  farmers  almost  as  un- 
healthy as  those  of  the  dwell.-rs  in  cities.  Are 
not  these  suggestions  worthy  of  consideration  ? 

D:^  A  man  who  didn't  Injlieve  In  advertising 
has  gone  Into  partnei-ship  with  the  sheriff,  and 
that  oflicial  does  the  advertising. 


TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE, 


I8  a  Block-Tin  Pipe  heavily 
coiit<(l  with  Holid  lead.  By  ItB 
n«.-,  iron  ruHt,  lead  and  zuic 
poison  arc  all  avold.d,  iind  gon- 
•  ral  henlth  promoted.  Pric;  15 
iniK  a  |>oiind  for  all  hIzcb.    Clr- 


KiHh  Ci.ltun-,  by  Tliiuldius  Norris.  1  .5 

Flint's  Milth  Cows  and  Dairy  FarmM.K 2  50 

French's  Farm  priiiiiage. '  ?" 

Fuller's  ForcHt  Tree  CiUturlBt \  -^ 

Fuller's  Grape  Cultur  Ht. J  o" 

Fullcr'sSmall  I'ruit  Ciilturi«t 150 

Fuller's  Strawberry  CulturUt ^ 

GeyeUn'K  Poultry  Ureedmg }  fj^ 

Gun,  Kod,  and  .Saddle.  


•eniKa|>oundforaIIHlzcB.     v.ir-  oun,  Kod,  a"d  •"'»«''''•'•,••  ••••i.VVivi.VtP  ■'" "  2   ifl 

•ularn  md  sample  of  pipe  sent  oard.nini  tor  tlie  .South,  by  W.  N.  ^^  hite 2  iK) 

bv  mall  rr..e.    Address  the  Col-  H^r  enintf  for  Profit,  by  l*tUT  Henderson... ..   \M 

M'KU.'H    SiiAW    &     WiLi.Ain>  Jj*;;;rf';"u':.et  Uoot  .Su«ar  and  Beet  Cultivation  1  W 

MFoCo.,  No.  213  Centre  St..  (Cray's  How  PlantHGrow »  f » 


-  New  York.  Also  Manufactur- 
ers of  hiock-Tin  Pipe,  .Sheet-Lead,  Lead-Pipe, 
S<  Ider,  &c.    Ord.  rs  solicited.  'J^ 


nFGITMKIKU'R   NEW  POL'liTBY    BOOM. 

I     This  Standard  Work  on  Poultry  Is  lor  sale  at 
Ollice  or  Practical  Fanner, 

Price  »um.  1»  North  i:uh  St.,  Phlla. 


AGKICULTUHAL   &  IIOUTICL'LTUKAL 

BOOKS, 


JEWELLEES, 

Chestnut  and  I2th8t8., 


Can  be  supplied  at  our  new  Offlcc,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,   above   Market,  or   will  be  mailed  at  the 

1  lollowinjj  Publishers'  regular  prices. 

Our  list  embraces  ever.Mhing  desirable,  or  In  any 
wist 

I  as  G 

rinary  Praeli.-e,  &e. ;  all  by  our  most  reliable  Au- 
thors N.w  Works  supplied  as  soon  as  published. 
Foreign  Works  and  pJr  odicals  supplied  t«  order. 


ir  list  embraces  everxthing  des  rablc,or  In  any 

»pp,  rtiiining  to  the  tana  ^nd V'"■'*'"'''r,''.^^« 
irupe  (uitur*  Fruit  Culture. How.rs,  trees, 
al  Architecture,  Lan.lscuiH!  ^"rdenlng ;  \  etc- 


tr  Any  of  the  volumes  named  In  the  following 
ist  (others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receiptor  the  price 
annexed. 

Apple  Culturlst,  (S.  E.  Todd)... ••■•  1  «> 

Archltecture.Moaern  American,  by  Cumraings^^  ^ 

Archltecture.'prliicl'plJii 'and' Practice  of,  by 

lA>rinL;  and  Jennev •,•■,' 

A  LABOK  STOCK  OF   FINE    PLATED     ^rch'i  Kevtew  and  Am.  Builders'  Journal,  by 

I  S.  Sloan,  in  NoM.,  each "" 


flannel  cloth,  and  with  this  merely  wipe  over  tlie 
vood-work ;  no  scrubl)ing  will  be  necessary.— 
For  Uking  grease  spots  from  any  fabric,  use  tlie 
ammonia  nearly  pure,  and  then  lay  white  blolr 
ting-paiier  over  tlw  s|K)t  and  iron  it  lightly.    In 
washing  laces,  put  12  drops  In  warm  suds.    To 
ctean  silver,  mix  two  teaspoonsful  <.f  ammonia 
In  a  quart  of  hot  soap  suds,  put  In  your  silver 
and  wash  it,  using  an  old  nail  brush  or  tooth 
brush    for    tlie   punwae.      For    cleaning  hair 
brushes,  etc.,  simply  shake  tlie  brushes  up  and 
down  in  a  mixture  of  one  teasiwoiifnl  <f  am- 
monia to  one  pint  of  hot  water ;  wlien  tliey  are 
cleaned,  ilnse   them  In  cold  water  and  sUnd 
tljem  In  the  wind  or  In  a  hot  plicc  to  dry.    For 
washing  finger  marks  from  looking  glasses  or 
windows,  put  a  few   droijs  of  ammonia  on  a 
moist  rag  and  make  quick  work  of  it.     If  you 
wish  your  house  plan's  to  flourish,  put  a  few 
drops  of  the  spirits  in  every  pint  of  water  used 
in  watering.     A  teaspoonful  in  a  basin  of  cold 
water  will  add  much  to  the  refi-eshing  eflects  of 
a  bath.    Nothing  Is  better  than  ammonia  wal«r 


WARE  AT  LOW  PuKE.s. 

»-StrangcrB  are  Invited  to  visit  our  Establish, 
ment.  *-«^* 


Westmoreland  Poultry  Yard. 

A  Portion  of  the  Breeding  Stock  from  the  above 
named  Yard,  for  sale  now.  consiMing  of  SO 
varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls-many  imported 
Birds  included. 

^- Write  for  what  vou  want,  and  special  rates 
will  be  given.    Address,  with  stamp. 

J.   Y.  BICKXELI., 
7-U       Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co.,  3f.  Y. 


Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Ho  ly^ ^ 

Aliens  A  meriean  Cattle. »^  ^ 

Ailens(L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture... 10" 

Aliens  (U.L.)  Am.  rieanl-arin  Book 1  5" 

Alien's  Diseases  of  Doni.  stic  Animals  ........   1  00 

American  Manures,  aud  Farmers  and  Plant-  ^  ^ 

Amel^alMJtMitVrmiin's  Stable  Guid.-,  by  Kob't 

MeClure,  M.l>..  V.  S »  «• 

American  Bird  Fancier.... ^ 

American  Wli.at  Culturist. . . . . . .  ....■, -^  »' 

American  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868 .5 

American  Horl  cu  tural  Annual  tor  IWiS.......      *o 

American  Pomology  (Nyarder),'2SK)  lllu.trat'ns  3  00 


Gray's  How  i  liim"  ^■."■• -  „  ,,. 

Orav's  Manual  of  Botany ■<  ^-^ 

it±r H  Banls!  oiSldingV^id'^ Vneek: ! ! !  10  00 
Th,.  iraiie  Vim',  bv  Prof.  Frederick  Molin....  1  00 
tla.th-sG  ape  culture  an.l  Wine  Making.  6  00 
Hatllelds  American  House  Carpenter i  50 

Harris  on  the  i^'ii- ■■■■■■■;;■  •: o  on 

ii«i..'k  f  Mrs  1  New  Cook  Book f  "" 

Inutr/andVrapper,  by  an  old  H""';;'- pj^,,;      ^ 
Harris'  Insects  lujimousto  ^  ^S^'J^'^^^l^f^^fj"^  *  ^ 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  ^5 

High  Farming  Witliout  Manure •ja 

[l"i;*t;^o:::Gr;A;;by-pnrs:  W^oin^^  00 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Und  One..  1  76 

Husniann's  Grapes  and  Wl"« {  ?" 

1  ./auues'  Manual  of  the  House.......... *  w 

'  jol'.ns^nsFarnurs'Lncyelopedia.by  tmersou 

Johnson's  How  Crops  leed ^    " 

.Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  F.asy 1  a 

JenniniiS  on  Cattle... \  'Jl 

.Jennings  on  Swme  and  Pouitr\ J  lo 

.Jennings  on  the  Hors.^  and  his  lUseascs 1  75 

.Johnston's  AgricuUurai  Chemistry............   1  78 

Johnston's  KlTmentsof  Agricultural  Chemistry      50 

Johnm.n's  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Kssays  on  Manures...  1  M 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening ^ ''" 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee.. ^  "» 

euehar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses. 1  50 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry 50 

Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry 1  74 

I  iiislev's  (l).  C.)  Morgan  Horses i  M 

Kon  (iVowning's)  Ladies'  Flower  Garden..  2  00 

McMaUan's  American  Gnrdener.. ^^a 

Mechanics'  Companion  (Mcholson).         3  (»0 

Market  Assistant,  by  Thomas  1- .  De  A  oe......  2  50 

M'Clurc  on  Kisuasesof  American  Horse,  Cat- 

tie,  and  Sh.  ep ...• ••••  ^  "" 

M.inual  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Emerson  and  C. 

L.  Flint ;••" i  fi 

Mavluws  Illustrated  Horse  IJoctor 3  .fl 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  50 


MaVhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  tor  t  armers 

Mekds  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Makuig 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 

Miner  s  Domestic  Poultry 

Morreil's  American  Shepherd 

My  Farm  of  Kdgewood 

My  Vinevard  at  Lakeview.... .......  .....•.••• 

Nt'W  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen.... 

Norton's  Selentitic  AgricuUure 

Onion  Culture ;; •• 

Our  Farm  of  ?'our  Acns,  Paper  30c.-,  Bound. 


•JO 
3  00 

75 
1  50 
175 
175 

1  25 

2  50 
76 
25 
CO 


CARBOLIC   ACID  for  destroying  Insects  and 
Worm*  of   every   description,  by  the  pound, 
gallon  or  barrel. 

CARBOLIC  SOAP  for  Nurserymen,  Oreen- 
houses,  AmaU-urs,  &c. 

No  one  should  be  without  these  articles.    For 
■ale  at  prices  to  suit  the  million,  by 

C.  B.   ROOERH, 
7.tf  133  Hnrket  Nt.,  Phlla. 


American  Uose  Culturist 

American  Weeds  and  I  seful  Plants 

Bailey's  Our  own  Birds  ol  the  U.  S 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 

lllanks  for  Practical  Book- Keeping  tor  Farm 

Book  of  Evergreens,  by  J.  Hoopei 

Burr's  Vegetaldes  of  America 

Barry's  Fruit  tiarden 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier 

Houssingait's  Bural  Economy 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses 

Hreck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 

Bridgeman's  American  K'tch""  «»'d«^"'^';"; ' 
UridSeman'sYoungGardener'sAssistant.Fruit 

Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Florist's  Guide,  In  ^  ^ 
Farm  Uecord'  andAcco;iutant(PeVki.«).".»i  &  2  00 


30 
1  76 
1  SO 

5  00 
I  2»' 
3  OO 

6  IM) 

1  76 

2  00 
30 

1  (iO 

5n 

1  75 
1  00 


AOENTS  WAXTED  TO  SELL 

EVERY  HORSE  OWNER'S  CYCLOP/EDIA. 

THF.  best  horse  book  ever  published.     It  is  illus- 
trated with  nearly  UMI  illustrations,  represent- 

•  hfltn       I^Oininc  is  urnci  man  ai....."...» I  lug  everv  disease  of  horse  flesh,  and  line  engravings 

■  uaiii.      ii"v       1^  ,!„.«  „ff    of  the  most  celebrated  horsis.     Is  having  an  im 

for  cleansing  the  hair.    In  every  case,  rmse  off  ^^',,'^  ,^,^    s^^,,  ,„,  circular  of  terms.  Xr. 

...    ...       *„..»  .....nr...u     t.^f  Dnn-TRR  ^  roAlEM.  Phllndelnhln. 


the  ammonia  with  ptne  water.  Aqua  ammonia 
ahould  be  purchased  by  the  pound  or  half  jxjund, 
as  druggists  ask  an  extortionate  price  per  ounce. 
— Scientific  American. 

CLEAN  THE  CELLAR. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemiafry  says  :— 
••  Diptlierla,  typlK)ld,  and  scarlet   fevers,  and 
many  other  most  serious  iUnessejj,  have  tlieir 
origin  In  cellars  both  in  city  and  country  ;  and 
we  can  do  our  readers  no  great«r  survice  tlian 
to  urge  tliem  to  see  tiiat  at  all  limes  lliey  are  in 
a    dry,    sweet,    wholesome   condition.      Why 
•hould  farmera  and  farmers'  families,  living  In 
the  country  away  from  llie  pestilential  vapors  of 
the  dtles,  be  so  subject  to  attacks  of  malignant 
diseases?    There  Is  a  reason  for  It,  and  we  can 
point  It  out.     They  arise  from  tlie  indifference 
manfested  to  the  observance  of  hygienic  rules 
and  tlie  violation  of  sanitary  laws.     Cleanliness 
U  essential  to  health,  aud  it  is  just  as  necessary 
In  the  country  as  in  tli«  city.     A  family  living 
over  a  foul  cellar  is  more  liable  t^i  be  poisoned 
and  aillicted  with  illitess  than  a  dty  family  living 
in  Its  polluted  atmosphere,  but  witliout  cellar  or 
basement  filled  with  fermenting  roots  and  fruits 
There  is    fiu"  more  sickness    In  tlie  coimtry 


ense  shh*.     ^en«i  n»r  i-uvmi"!  .»■   < '•  *•■  • 

-4t  PORTER  U.  COAIEM,  Phllndelphln. 


ASIERICAX    FRIIT    PBESEBVIXO 
POH'OER 

will  preserve  all  kin.ls  <>r  1-ruit.  &c.,  without  air- 
tightening  the  Jars,  and  with  or  without  sugar,  in 
large  Jars  or  even  barrels.  Proven  by  three  years 
extTnslve  use.  Sold  bv  m-rchants  everwli.re,  price, 
ft  per  box.  A  manual  of  50  pages  containing  full 
particulars  and  tlir-etlo'is.  s-^nt  on  reei  Ipt  of  stamp. 
A*lre$i  L,  P.  WORRiLL  -.  CO  .  Proprietors. 
7.1t  133  Cliwniben*  Mreet,  !W.  Y. 


Bommer's  .Method  of  Making  Manure.. 

Buisfs  Flower  (Jarden  Directory 

Bulsfs  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables. . ................ 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis... 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 

Crack  Shot  (Barber) 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Lyman 

Carpent(  rs'^and  .yolmrs' iVandBwk  (J^^^ 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourgulgnon,  1869 

Chorlton's  (Jrape  Growers   Guide 

Cobbi'tt's  A  mt  rican  (Jardeiier. 

Cole's  <S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole's  Veterinarian. . 


25 
1  50 

1  00 

2  50 
2  00 

1  25 

2  SO 
1  60 

76 
75 

75 
75 
76 
76 
1  60 


Potato  Culture-(  Prize  l'>»»y)rl',T"'"KV 5  on 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  by  L.  ^^  right......  i  w 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parU 

each - 2^ 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture " 

Parkman's  Book  of  iWs..... 3  '« 

Parl..r  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Uandolph 1  W 

Parsons  on  the  Hose .•••  V.;' VV  •;""ii;  J  sn 

People's  Pract'l  Poultry  Book,  (W  M.  Lewis)      50 
Peat  and  Jts  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson....  1  M 

Percheron  Horse i  '  ' 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer ..••.• 2! 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson...  1  50 
Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  (new)....  1  w» 

Ouincv(Ho"n.  Josiali)on  Soiling  Cattle.. ......  1  a 

Uural  Church  Architecture,  lolio,  in  colors, 

45  plates '*  "'; 

Rand's  Bullis rvV""21i.  i  J, 

Uegister  of  Hnral  Aflalrs.  Ismnd,  5  vols.,  each  1  50 


1  60 
6  00 


Cotton  Planters'  Manual  (Turner). 

Country  Hom-  s  and  How  to  Save  Money,  by 

S.  K.  Todd VV 

Country  Life,  by  U.  M.  Coin-land. 

Cummings  and  Miller's  Architecture.... .10  00 

Diseases  of  the  American  Horse,  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  bv  MeClure 2  00 

— -^  «-i  »  ^       I  Dead  Shot,  or  SiMirtsnian's  Complete  Guide...  2  00 

Great  Chance  For  Agents.   >uBreuirs  vi,..  yard  culture r^v.rder)....  200 

Vjxcoii/     v**«i    ,_,  ..O.,...,,.^  1  Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  PlanU 

und'  r  Domrstication,  2  vols 

Dadd's  .Modern  Horse-Doctor 

Dadd's  (George  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor.. 
Dana's  Muck  .Manual. 


7- 


Do  you  want  an  agenev,  Imal  »r  trareling 
with  a  chance  to  make  fS  to  930  per  day 
>elling  our  new  7  strand  White  Wire  Ciothe$ 
Lines*  They  latl  forerer ;  sample  free,  so 
III  re  Is  no  risk.  Address  nt  once  Hudinn 
.'tiBT  Wire  Wnrkt,  13 »  Maiden  Lane,  cor. 
*i..  it.  N.  Y.  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cotton  Culture  (Lyman's) 
Dog  and  Gun  (H< 


bound. 


G  00 
1  60 
1  50 
t  2A 
1  6<i 
60 
3  00 


Pt'RE  BRED  PIttH  FOR  SALE!- 1  am 
bree  ihik  irom  liniKjrted  stock  Iroin  Kngland, 
Kssex,  Berkshire,  and  Prince  Albert  SutToIk  Pigs, 
and  have  for  sale  at  all  times  choice  Pigs  ol"  all  the 
above  breeds.  Send  »»amt>  for  (  ataloiiii'',  price  list, 
&c.  B.  H.  ROBB,  OarreUtvllle,  Ohio. 
7-lt 

PENNOCK'S  PATENT  BOILER, 

For  Leatinff  Green-llousfn  nnd  Buildings 
of  etery  dencription; 

Warranted  to  heat   more  Water  with  the   same 
amount  of  fuel,  than  any  other  in  general  use  In 
this  country  or  Europe. 
Circulars  mailed  to  applicanU. 

AB'M    L.   PETTTTOCK. 
1.%g  lO  BfttU  Tweirth  Ht.,  Phlla. 


75 
1  60 

.2  25 

6  00 
1  on 
1  SO 
3  .0 
1  SO 

7  60 
6  .V) 
3  00 
1  60 


.,„^ ,   -  HM»r's),  paper  30c 

Downing's«ottage  Kesldences ----    -   ^ 

Downing's  Landwape  Gar.lening,  new  edition  6  60 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  3  00 

Downing's  Itiiral  Fssays 6  00 

Draining  for  Prolif  and  Health,  by  Waring. ..  1  60 

Fast w<M)d  on  Cranberry • 

Klliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 

Kntomologint •  — ::  •  •  :•  •  v.' ' ' 

Farm.rs'  and  Planters'  Encyclopedia,  by  Em- 

er^'on ,,,,■.....•......■...• 

Farm  Talk  (Brackett) 

Farming  for  Boys 

Fishing  in  American  >N  aters  (Scott) 

Flaffu's  Kuropian  Vineyards 

Frank  Forest.r's  Field  S|>orts.  Rvo.  2  vols... 
Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Flsh'g,  lOOengrav. 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Voung  Sportsm 

Fulton's     each  Culture - 

Farm  Implemsand  Machinery,  J.J.Thomas  1  50 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flguler's  Vegetable  World 6  00 


Koos<-yelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Much 

Uural  Studies .••;•••,• 

Band's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  <iarden... 
Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.. 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 

Randall's  Sheep  H usbandry 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 

Riehards<in  on  the  Dog 

Rust,  Smut.  Mildew  and  Mould 

Sllloway's  Modern  Carpentry 

Simpson's  Horsi'  Portraiture 

Saunder's  Dmnestic  Poultry,  paper  40c 

Schineks  Gard.-ner's  Text  Book 

Silver's  New  Poultry  Book ,•;;••■ 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse,  by  MeClure  and  Har- 

Squasiies.  and  How  to  (»row  Them 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 

Strong's  (Jrape  Culture 

Tegelmeier's  Poultry  Book 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Aflalrs 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 

Ten  Acres  Enough •  ■ 

Treatise  on  the  Mule,  by  Harvey  Riley 

Thomas'  .\ meriean  Fruit  Culturlst  

"Thompson's  Food  for  Animals 

Tit-Bits,  or  Economical  Cookery 

Tohneeo  ( "ult ure 

Todd's  Voung  Farmer's  Manual,  vol.  1 

II  «.  ••  "  Vol.2 

Trapper's  Guide ■ 

Vauxs  Villus  and  Cottages 

Warder's  American  Pomology 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens. 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 

WarlUK's'Knrtb  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage... 

Wnring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) 

Wet  Davs  at  Edgewood 

Wheat  Plant  (John  Kllpparf's) 

Woodward's  National  Anhitect 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Barn  Houses 

Woodward's  Siiliurban  and  Country  Houses. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 

Woodward's  ( Jraperles 

Woodard's  Rural  Art,  for  18fi7 

Wh«-eler's  Rural  Homi'S 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 

Youatt  and  SiM»oner  on  the  Horae 


1  .W 
1  -5 
3  00 

1  no 

2  00 
1  .50 

1  00 
60 

3  00 

2  00 

3  (10 
75 
75 
50 


2  30 

1  no 

3  50 

0  no 

.TO 

2  no 

1  60 
1  00 

1  50 

3  no 
1  no 

1  25 
.10 

2  rA 

2  >">0 

1  .ll) 
.  3  no 
.  3  00 
.  1  50 
.  1  00 

w 

.  1  50 
.  2  00 
.  2  00 
.  1  .V) 
.12  00 
I  .V) 
.  1  50 
.  1  50 
.  1  50 
.  1  00 
.  2  00 
.  3  00 
1  50 


Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle «  ^ 

Youatt  on  the  Hog }  '" 

Youatt  on  Sheep '  '" 


FLOWER  SEEDS, 


DURING  THE 


WINTER  OR  EARLY  SPRING. 


Per  packet 
10c. 

10c. 

00c. 


BrowoKto  efato,  beautiful  cerulean  blue— winter  flowering 

Browallia  elata,  white,  winter  flowering 

Calceolaria  hybridagrandi flora,  superb,  large  self-colored  flowers 

CrtZc«oJarioAj/6nda<?ranJiyfora,  superb,  spotted,  or  tigered  varieties Wc 

Calceolaria  hybrida grandiflora  nana,  superb,  dwarf  variety 

Cintraria,  finest  hybrid  varieties,  dwarf 

Ciierario,  very  dwarf  hybrids,  (only  7  Inches  high) 

Cineraria,  fine  mixed  hybrid  varieties 

Cyclamen  periicum,  a  charming  bulbous  rooted  plant 

Geranium,  true  apple  scented 


60c 

600.  I 
60c. 
25c. 
25c.  I 
29c.  I 


FtOWEn  SEEOSt 

For  Sowing  during  tha  Summer  and 
Autumn: 

Tliereby  Securing  Strong  Plants 

FOR    PLO"WBRING    DURING    THE    "WINTER 
OR  EARL7   SPRING. 


Per  packet. 
Prtmtt7o  «tn*»i«»«  (Chinese  Primrose),  a  charming  and  favorite  winter-blooming  plant  for  early  bloom- 
ing; BOW  In  July,  and  for  a  succewlon  up  to  October.    The  following  choice  varieties  are  of- 
fered :  White,  fringed  edges  ;  deep  Kott,  fringed  edges ;  Rulra  Striala,  each 28o. 

Crimton  (KermeBlna),frlnged  edges;  Erecia  Suptrba,  each "••• 

Double  Rote,  fringed  edges;  Double  WkiU,  fringed  edges,  each *••• 

[The  double  varieties  are  uncertain  from  seed.] 
Stocks,  choice,  intermediate  and  Bouquet  varieties *'•• 

tOT'  The  whole  of  the  above  asfortment  mailed  for  Five  Dollars. 


TlfRItflP   SXSSDS. 


IXRTVIP  SEEDS,  In  season,  for  Rowing:  Karly  White  Flat  Dutch,  Purple,  or  Red  Top,  flat;  Early 
While  Stone.  Large  White  Golobe,  Glden  Ball,  or  Orange  Jelly ;  Ix,ng  White  French,  Purple  -Top  Ruta 
Baga,or  Swedish;  Skirving's  Improved  Swedish;  Golden  Globe  Ruta  Baga,  Swedish;  White  Uu.a 
Baga,  Swedish;  Yellow  Aberdeen,  or  Scotch. 

»- All  the  above  will  be  mailed  at  10  cents  per  ounce,  or  80  cents  per  pound. 


DREER'S  GARDEN  CALENDAR,  containing  full  descriptive  lUta  of  Seeds  and  Platita,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address 
7.tf  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TURWIP 


TJie  Mou'huj  Spring  Poultry 
FOUNT  A IX, 


50,000  Pounds,   Crop    1871. 

DRUGGISTS  and  SEEDSMEN  can  obtain  their 
supplies  from  us,  at  low  rates.  See  our  Trade  Price 
List,  mailed  to  Dealers  only. 

FARMERS  and  others  who  purchase  for  their 
own  planting,  we  supply  at  76  cts.  p*.r  pound  ;  and 
St  lower  rates  for  large  lots. 

Oar  Stock,  for  either  purity  or  quality,  cannot 
be  surpassed,  and  is  warranted  to  prove  satisfactory 
In  every  respect.    Address  all  ordrrs  to 

ROBERT   BUST,  Jr., 

SEED   GROWER. 

Warehousb,  923  A.  924  Market  St., 

T.lt  PHILADELPHIA. 


FiLLKD   AH    EASILY 
AS   A   PAIL. 


!      ! 


Patkntkt>  OCT.  1,'6T. 

AN1>  DEC.  27,  l^U. 


THE  ELLIPTIC  SEWING  MACHINES 

Are  used  by  Shirt-makers,  J)ress- makers.  Vest-makers,  Coat, 
makers,  Pantaloon- makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal. 

■7- General  Agency  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  at 

»*-«ener       g      y  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples  to  D.  E.  RICE,  tieuoral  AsoB*. 

W-Also  General  Agency  lor  OOLDJ^IEDAJ^SEWIXG  MACHINE  Oil..    TrjU.  ia-»t 

AUGUSTUS   H.    DANKEL, 


iTEW  CROP  TIRXIP  SEED.  f»r  Hale  by 

^  C.   B.    I><I4JERS, 

7. It  1S3  Market  St.,  Phlla. 


N 


ESSEX    PIOS-I.AROEST   nt    the   NMAEL 
1  Breeds.  400  ll»«.   «t  VZ  montlia    old — 
Loii«e»t  eatabllMlied  of  the  thoroushbreds. 

Blood  of  r.KCEST  imiKjrtatlons.  Strains  of  Fisher 
Holibs,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Butley  Abbey,  and  G. 
M.  Sexton's  Stock.  Part  My  aKCKM  r  impoktation 
by  the  "  Cornelius  Grinnel." 

O.   W.  FAREEF., 
7-2t  HILL  TOP  FARM,  Cretntklll,  W.  J- 

1,000,000  CABBAOE  and  T4»M ATO  Plaata. 

For  sale  by  C.  B.  ROCIERS, 

7-lt  No.  1S3  Market  St.,  Pklla 


FISH  CVLTURB, 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

208  We«t  E»Knn  Nqnare,  Plillad*a, 

Inspects  sites  f<ir  and  gives  advice  eoncerning  Fish 
Ponds.  He  also  draws  working  plans  and  siieclfl- 
catlons  fur  hatching  houses  and  apparatus. 

Those  who  purpose  going  Into  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness W'luld  save  money  aud  insure  success  by  con- 
sulting him.  2.tf 


No  rnrtker  trouble  In  keeping  '^  con« 
■tant  aupply  of  pure,  clean  water  before 
your  Fowls. 

Ornamental,  very  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order.  Being  made  of  iron  and  well  galvanized  (in- 
side and  out),  it  cannot  rust  nor  break.  Easily 
kept  from  freeilng. 

The  bulk  of  the  water  is  always  in  an  air-tight 
reservoir,  perfectly  protected  from  all  dust  and 
dirt,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  from  all  loss  or 
waste,  and  from  becoming  Impure  from  any  cause 
whatever,  and  Is  automatically  fed  into  the  drink- 
ing dish  as  required.  The  poultry  cannot  soil  the 
water  In  the  dish,  nor  get  their  feet  In  it;  and  as 
the  dish  holds  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
renewed  many  times  a  day  by  fresh  water  from  the 
reservoir. 

We  guarantee  good  ware  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

PRICE  LIST.-2  gal.  capacity «2.<>0 

4    •«  "        3.00 

6    ««  "        3.60 

Also,  1  gal.  and  2  gal.  Fountains,  expressly  de- 
signed for  young  chicks  and  young  ducks. 
Class— Agricultural  Hardware. 
Discount  to  the  trade. 

PatentvP  and  Manufacturer, 
B.    VA9f    OAASBKEK, 
6-6t  Wo.  1»  FIrat  Street.  Mew  York. 

WALTER   ELDER 

Landscape  and  Jobbing  GARDENER,  Ko,  1213 
Bodman  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Z:^- 


DEALER  IX 

SUPERIOR  MULES, 

ALIiENTOWN,  PA. 

^A  consUnt  stock  of  broken  and  unbroken 
animals  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 

Xeiidtnct,  Alleh  H0C8B.  4-6t 


A  few  young   HULLS,  thorough   breds,  of  the 
BLOOM SD ALE  HERD,  are  offered  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Iff-  Bulls  transport  with  greater  safety  than  cows, 
and  half-breeds  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  the  dairy 
as  thorough  breds ;— the  latter,  both  cows  and  bulls, 
are  of  course  Indispensable  where  the  progeny  Is 
Intended  fur  sale.    Address 

D.    EAXDRETH, 
B-tf  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  Pona'a. 


HeiTir  Vegetables 

For  1871. 

THE  MAXSON  l.En ICE.— Remarkable  for 
sizi-  ol  hiads,  Miliiluy  and  di  lieaey,  and  tender  ta 
th"  taste.  Stands  Mie  heat  niuarkabU  well.  De- 
cid.'diy  the  tlnest  Lettuce  ever  introduced.  Per 
pack<  t,  'J.">  cents. 

TROPHY  'lOMATO Direct  from  Mr.  Waring, 

who  solii  this  laiuou.s  variety  last  year  at  2S  centa 
per  seed.     In  packets  of  100  seeds,  26  cenU. 

BASTIAM'S  EXTRA  EARLY  PERFEC- 

■  IO.%'  BEET—  I  he  earlii  st  Beet  of  the  Pbila- 
dilpliia  uiiirKet.     Per  oz.  2<)  cts.;  per  lb.  *2.00. 

CASABA  UrSK  SIEEOM — Unequalrd  forslse 
an<l  davor.  We  have  rejKjrts  from  all  parts. 
North  and  South,  of  the  8up«'rlor  excellence  of 
this  variety.  Per  packet,  'At  cU. ;  per  01.  50  cU. ; 
per  lb.  94.U0. 

mr  Having  made  the  growlrg  of  Melon  Seeds  a 
specialty,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  pure  and  relia- 
ble article  of  every  variety.  Ueacl  the  fullowlag 
testimony,  recently" received  :— 

Rotla,  Missouri,  February  14,  ifJi. 
The  Mountain  Sweet  Water  an<l  Casaba  Musk 
Melon  Seed  I  got  of  you  last  Spring,  were  the  best 
ever  raised  in  this  country.  I  sol. I  them  at  double 
the  price  that  other  varieties  sold  at.  I  raised  ths 
Mountain  Sweet  from  IS  to  -V)  lbs.,  and  the  Casaba 
from  8  to  m  lbs.  ar>iice,  and  the  flavor  could  not  b« 
beat.  1  have  sold  from  one  quart)  r  of  an  acre  aboat 
8130-worth,  besides  all  my  family  eat. 
'  ALBERT NEUMAN. 

0^  For  a  full  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
New  \'arieties.  New  Plants,  Y  lowering  Bulbs,  New 
i>alillns.  <Sc.,  see  Dreer's  Oardea  Cal«B4tev, 
far  IttTl,    Mailed  to  ail  applicants. 

HENR7   A.   DREXm, 

4.tr  714  Cheatnnt  Street,  Pklla. 

l»^r^>  JOHN  W.  COLLINS,  Moorestowa,  New 

l&rS/       J<  rs  y,  raised  and  marketed  in  1870,  over 

8,000  buf<h(l8  of  Berrien  and  10,000  hunchet  0/ 
Ayp'iragH'. — Ilaa  I'kuts,  KooU,  dtc.  furiali* 
Sends  prices  free. 


'i 
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THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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j^orth  Penn*a  BaUroad, 


Nob.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St, 
-Between  M:irk.t  and   (l.-stnut  Street*  - 

piiir.iwixi'iiiA. 

"Warranted  OJ-rden  Seeds; 

Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety; 
Field  and  Grass  Seeds; 
AORICULTURAIi  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  the  Best 

Am.Tican  iiii.l  liiKlisli  Manufacture; 

BOOKS  on  A(;iu(rLTruAi-,  Botanical, 
and  Ub'itAL  Affaiks; 

Terra  Cotta  Vaxe»,  ami  GanlPti  Statuary ; 
lluHtic  Chairs,  Seltccn,  Flower  Stands, 

&r.  &c. 
r<.r  sale  Wholesale  and  Uftall,  at  reasonable 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 

«- 

Pure  Ground  Sone 

TIERS  &  CO., 

AXrFA<  II  KKIW  of  Bwnc  DlacU  »ii<l 
(iruuud  lti>ii«>, 

CARBON  WORKS, 

VicktiKon  SI, ■<■(■!,  h'linn  Front, 

piiii..ii>i:l.i'iiia.  3-tf 


M 


TIIK  short  tni.l.llo  route  to  the  I"' ''«''• '*D?,i.- 
omliiL'  Vall.vs,  Noith.rn  I'l-nnsylvania  Nouth- 
crn"  "Intel ior  N-w  York,  Kl'U'ra,  K<.l•h.•^t.T, 
fi  "ttalo,  Niaura  Kails,  the  Great  Lake«  and  the 
Dominion  ot  Canada. 

SLMMKR   AURANOKMENTS. 

Slxtoen  Daily  Trains  l.av.-  '>"''*'V'«;i,\'X»''ex- 
ner  of  Berks  and  American  streets  (Sun.Ujs  tx 
ctPttd),  as  follows: 

7  A.M.,  Accomir.odatlon  for  Fort  Washington 
an.li.U^.rmediat..  points  ^,.^,,„.,^^  and  princl- 
nal  sUtions' on  n.ain  line  of  North  i'';';"':^,-;;"  jj 

kailroad,  oonn.eling  at  liethUhcm  w  th  the  I.  kU 
Valley  llailroad  lor  Kaston,  A  ;;"t<';v>'.  ^'^  '^ 
Chunl  Mahony  City,  Auburn  N\.k.s-irre^^ 
ton,  Towanda,  Waverly  ..^"''.'':'  '''!/.'•..*•  "'''^J. 
ill'  at  KItnira  with  the  iMUl';  UAIL\\  A\  I  r  Nl 
u"ra  Va  s,  Uullalo,  Uocb.ster,  <^  ''i'-  '"V  .•  V'  .  it 
«UieaI;o,  San  l-rancisco,  and  all  points  In  the  Oieat 

^^S''V  A  M.,  Acrommodation  for  •  oylestown, 
s.oirpint'  at  all  the  int.r,n...liate  -;talions.  '=.-..- 
.reis  for  Willow  drove,  llall.oro,  A:>'.,  b.\  tins  U.un, 
take  slaL'e  at  ()I<1  York  Koad. 

'•y.V.  a'm.,  l.hi«b  and  •:j;'-l'V->y\"\'" '-^VViri  .'ms- 
Hithlehein     Alleiitown.  Maneli  Chiiuk,  W  im.nns 
. Kit    WhUe  Haven,  Wilk.-sl.arre,  I'illsion,  Scran- 

road,  and  Allentown.    '  ''^t''V' ";''\  '     fn    '  ^    ',   i 

zlr\^u::^Ki^'.rai!;;;;:?t.;N:;:^o;k;^i:i:Ui«h 

'■';!' a'  M.?AeeI;mm..dation  for  Fort  Washington, 
Htooiiini»  at  Interuiediat'' stations. 
At  ! "wrand  O.ao  P.  M.,  Aceomn.odallon  to  Ab- 

'"At'-ion  P.  M.,  T-chl^'h  Valley  FxprrsR  for  li.-thle- 
hem  Kaston.  All.ntown.  Maueh  .hunk,  llai;.  ••  "n, 
MahanovCit  V.White  Haven,  WilKsl.arre.  I  iltston, 
and  theMahimoy  \Vvon.in«  «0;il  >•';«. <';',^-,.^,_„,_ 

At  '2:1)  r.  M-.  Aeconiniodalion  for  Dojlesiown, 
stopping  at  all  int.rni.diate  stations. 

AtlMl'  M.,  IJethleheni  Aee.)uiinodation  for 
IJHhrehem.  Kaston,  Allentown,  and  <"opliy-  via 
l!ehi«h  V..lley  ltaiiroad,nn.i  Maueht  hunk,A\  dkcs- 
barre  and  Scranton  via  L.  iV  Susij.  U.K. 

At  4.tKi  P.  M.,  Aceommodatian  lor  llclhleUem  and 

Intermediate  htations.  T>„vl..«»nun 

At  4  3t»  P.  M.,  Aeeommodatlon   for   Do>le8to»n, 

stopping  at  all  Interme.liate  stiitlons.  ,  , 

At  5  b".  P.   M.,  Aeeoininoilation   lor  Petlilelu  m. 

ronlu^'tinu  with  Lehiyh  Valhy  Kvonin«  '1  rain  tor 


Choica  and  New  Flower  Seeds 

FOn  1871. 

NEW  DOnU.K  WHITE  ZINNIA. 
Amonis  the  recent  introductions  this  is  one  of  the 
n,a,r  d  sirable,  bein«  ..uite  as  double  »^«  "•  "i.n«m 
or  scarlet,  and  contrasts  b.  autllully  with  the  dark 
colored  varieties.  W-  obtained  this  ""Vel  y  las 
«  a*on  from  Messrs.  Vilniorin,  Andneux  &  (  o.,  ol 
l;arU.  and  haviiii:  «rown  the  se.  d  on  our  own  flower 
8-e.l  iHrm.  can  salelv  r.comniend  it  to  all  culti- 
vators of  Flowers.     I'rlce,  23  ct».  per  packet. 

SOLANUM  CILIATUM, 

(Of  Lamarck,  from  Porto  Uico.)  This  bpautlfiil 
virletv  is  fnllv  describ.  d  in  a  recent  number  ot  the 
London  ••Uardencr's  Chronicle;"  a  most  attractive 
Idant,  producinu  Iruit  about  the  size  ol  a  wa  nut, 
if  a  brilliant  vermilion  scarlet,  with  a  lixed  doom 
on  the  surlace.  which  retain  th.ir  co  or  and  form 
for  months  alter  b(  inc  ripe.  The  loiiage  is  ot  a 
shinln;:  dark  green  shade,  li.e  st.  ms  bein«  covered  , 
with  »ulnes.  The  plant  is  Iroiu  12  to  l»  Indus  high, 
and  from  its  good  bu>hy  habit  it  Is  especially  a<>apt- 
ed  as  a  jMit  plant  for  table  decoration.  1  rice,  20 
cents  per  packet. 

rAi;;SON'S  NEW  WHITE  MIGNONETTE, 
A  lovely  variety,  with  flowers  nearly  white  and  de- 
llcloiislv  fragrant.     Per  packet,  .'><»  cents. 

ROYAL  (iE.M  LAii<iK  Ki,owi:UKi>  .STOCK. 
This  Is  the  finest  Annual  Stock  In  cultivation ;  of 
a  rich  dark  crimson  color,  anti  very  double  ;  nselui 
for  exhibition  purposes.     Per  packet,  20  cents. 

CLIANTHUS  UA.MPIEKH,  oil  (ii.oKV  Pka. 
•«ySec  description  in  this  number  of  Practical 
Farmer.    Per  packet.  ",«  e.  nts. 

HENRY   A.   DREBR, 
SKKHSMAS  AM>  FI.OKIST, 
4.tf  714  t'lifiitnut  Htrect,  Phll». 


roniiei  iiiig  »>•>■•   .^.  ....."    ■ ^  - 

Kaston,  ATlentown  and  Maueh  <.'',.. .'.^.taln   ston- 

At  fi.:!i>  p.  .M.  Acumiinod.ition  for  Lansiiaie,  stop 

nioL' at  all  interiuediate  stations.  ,      t-     » 

^  A^  s  i?Jand  ll.:iu  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort 

Washington  and  intermediate  stations. 

Traip.s  arrive  In  Philad.  Iphia  from  »;;t";''''7"  ij'. 
u  ^-.  III  r,  A  V  '^  ]f>.  Ti.'-'ii  K.l.'i,  and  lo.iol'.  M.,  ni.ik- 
?n^  d  rect  CO  inectb.n  with  Lehigh  Vnlbyor  Lehigh 

.•:i  Sum  uehanna  trains  '-'.■.>  '•:''«'"V.H^.'''Hd ' 
"vilkesbarre,  Williamsimrt,  Mahanoy  City,  Ha^el- 
ton,  Klmlra,  Butlalo,  and  the  \\  est. 

From  Dovlestown  at  8.W  A.M., 4.45  and  0.43  P.M. 

From  Laiisdale  at  'M  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  11.29,  A.  M.  and 
3.0.-I  and  3.10  P.  M. 

From  Ablngton  at  2.4.5,  and  7.0n  P-  »!• 

OX    SUNPAY.S. 

Philadelphia  for  netlibhem  at  n.W  A.M. 

do.  do.   Dovlestown  at  2  P.  M.  , 

do.  do.    Fort  Washington,  ut  "J.OO  A.  M. 

""Aeiiiiehcm  for  Philadelphia  at  ^^-  >'•  I 

Dovlestown  for         do.  at  (..4..  A.  .^1. 

Ft.  Washington  for  Plillada.  at  10.00  A.M.  and 
8.00  P.M. 

The   Fifth   and   Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  Streets  lines  id'  City  Passeiij.'.  r  Cars  run  di- 
'  rectlv  to  and   from   the    D.  pot.      1  he   tnlon    line 
rnns'wlthin  a  short  distance  ot  the  Dei>ot. 

Tickets  for  Btillalo.  Niagra  Kails,  Southern  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  ottlce.  No.  »U  Cbeslnut  street. 

Tickets  atdd  and  baggage  checked  through  to 
principal  lK)lnts  at  Mann's  North  Pennsylvania 
IJaggage  fcxpress  office,  No  KIJ  South  liltli  street. 

2-tt''  ELLIS   CL.VKK,  General  Agent. 


STANDAKD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMILY    MEDIOIW 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use.  .and  are  so  a.ln.irably  calc.Iatod  to  preserve 
health  and  remove  disease,  that  no  family  shoul.l  be  without  tlu  m.    Th.-y  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
AlTeetlons. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  Piles,  General  Debility,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Sumiaer  Complaints,  Colics,  Cramps,  Cholera, 

'  JaVnE'S  alterative,  for  Purifying  the  Blood.  Scrofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  ague  mixture,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague,  lutermlttent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  certain  cure  for  all  Bilious  Aflcctlohs 
Liver  Complaints,  Sick  Headache,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation.  Beauty.  Growth  and  Restoration  of  the  Hair. 

JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE  TAPE  WORM. 

In  settlements  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  be  readily  obtained.  Families 
will  find  these  Remedies  of  great  service.  The  directions  which  aeeompa.iy  them  are  in  P  '^•;'.  ^^^^J''" 
euous  language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  In  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  and  Guide  to  Health 
^..1  had  gr-itis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  >— --; 
SY.M,'ToMs  BY  w.no.i  T..EV  MAY  UK  KNowN-how  they  should  be  treated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
proper  remedies  to  be  used. 

B^  All  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  Medicines  are  prepared  only  at  242  Chestnut  St., 
Phlladelphla-and  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  everywhere.  ^'^^ 


PRIAIVI^ 


Agents!  Read  This! 


WE    WILl.    PAY 
of  9S0  p<>r  week 


•    TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  siibscrilM  r  di-votes  lliui-  in  jirospecting  wa- 
ter supplh-sand  localities  for  Trt>ut  Uaising. 
Also  receives  '  rders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
QREKN  &  COLLINS. 

TllAn»Kr»   NOKBIS, 
'»-tf  20H  W.  I.ou«n  Square,  Pliirs. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

AUEWTH  WAXTF.n  FOR  TIIK  ^J^^^' 
tIrMi  ri»rm«T,  In  every  P€h.»  Olllee  in 
tlielnlteil  Wt»te».  Those  dis|K.sed  to  act  In 
l.riirurlng  subscriptions  in  any  neigblMirhood.  will 
be  furnishe.l  on  application  to  the  undersigned  witli 
Snmiil'  Ctipift,  Shnw  bill',  and  Librral  Inducemeuli 
Willi  Hxltntirf  t'r-  mium   Lifl>. 

PABCIIAEE   NIORRIN  <fc   CO., 
Ed.,  and  Prop'r..  of  the  Prao   Fanner. 
IH.  Xortlt  l»t:i.  Kt.,  PliiliMlelplila. 

"osage"orange  plantsT 

SriTABLK  FOl;  IIKDC.INCi.  supplied  at   Offlce 
of  Practical  Farm,  r,  IK  North   I.Sth  St.  Phll'a, 
In  large  or  small  (|uaiititi"s.  at  ?r..no  per  1,000.  for 
one  year  old  plaiiu  ;  strong  two  year  old  *7.00. 


AUC.V4H    A   NAEARY 

iind  expenses, or  allow  a 
lar'ue  cCiiTmi.>«'on.  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful 
mentions.    Address    M.   WAOXEIl  »  <0. 
3.^j  MarMJiBll.  Jlicli. 

IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS.  &c. 

rilNCK  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
O  Its  new  Offlce,  No.  IS  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  tliow  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  In  the 

Implement  &  Seed  BuHinesft, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
prices,  without  charge  to  Piirihasers  lor  his  ser- 
vices, any  thwo  in  bis  former  line  of  business. 

Being  i.ow  disconnected  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  snlectlons  will  be  ma<le  of 
Implempnts,  Seeds,  Fertlllrers,  &c..  as  will  not 
tall  to  be  salisfactorv.  Reaping  ami  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire-Tootb  Hors. -Itakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,    Horse-Powers   and   Tliresheis.   with   other 


BY  Planet,  1st  dam  by  Imp.  Priam,  2d  dam  bv 
Sir  Charles,  will  make  the  ensuing  season  from 
April  15  to  August  31,  at  Weymouth,  New  Jeis.y. 

PRIA:<I  is  a  bright  bay,  one  hind  foot  white,  fi 
years  old,  li^H  ••ami-'*  Mn\\.  He  has  excellent  trot- 
ting action  and  Is  well  broken  to  harness. 

WEYMOUTH  Is  near  KIwood,  on  the  line  of  the 
Cam.b  n  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  30  miles  from  Phi- 
llldelphlu. 

Mares  will  be  received  at  ELWOOD,  or  In  PHI- 
L\DKLPHIA,  and  returned  to  said  places  with- 
out further  trouble  or  expense  to  owners.  Those 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  delivered  at  No.  2'2r 
Vaughn  St.  Those  sent  to  Elwood  to  be  shipped  to 
S.  U.  &  C.  R.  CoLWKI.L. 

TKR.MS.  — Mares  received  at   Elwood,  »40  the 
season;  at   pbila.hl|diia,  .S-yt.     Mares  kept  at  fair 
rates  and  in  manner  ri  <iuired  by  owner. 
i      »y-ALL   ACCIDENTS   at  owner's  risk.    Bills 
I  payable  before  marcs  are  returned. 

For  engagements  or  further  particulars,  address 
H.   B.   4i    *'.   R    COLWEMm 

Mcyniontli,  Xcw  Jersey. 
Rekkukxces : 

C    H.  &  H.  P.  Muirhead,  Phlla. 
J.diii  Patterson,  Ks<i..  Chcsler  Co..  Pa. 
R.  McCliire.   V.  S.,   M.  D..  Author  of  "  Th 
C.eiitb  man'sStable  Guide,"  Editor  ol  "Ih 
Horse  In  the  Stable  and  the  Field." 
4-4t  

French  Stallion. 

PRIME   I^IPERIAi.,  my  hniKirted  PER- 
CHKKo.N   SfALI.lo.N,   will   make  the  sea>_on    at 
I  my  Stables,  In  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  limited 
number  of  Mares. 

Two  of  his  tine  Horse  Colts  now  at  my  Stables. 
Stabling  and  Pasture  provided. 


Quiirt.  Pint-  «  C«Wi-. 

The  Rochester  Berry  Basket  has  been  used 
two  v.ars.  Patented  l»7o.  Light,  durable,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well,  and  sells 
well  111  them.  The  best  ventilated  Basket  yet  oft«-r- 
ed.  For  list  of  prices,  testimonials,  terms  to  agents, 
Jtc.,  address  the  General  Agents, 

COl.l'I-N'N,   OEDWES  .&   €0., 
3.tf  }llooreiitown,  N.  Jersey. 


Terms— Single  service.  US;  cash  at  the  time. 
Season,  j»20;  cash  at  the  time. 
Insure,  S30;  #5  cash,  and  balance  when 
in  foal.    AccldenU  at  risk  of  Owner. 

Address  with  stamp.  Ti.nr'inj 

J.  J.  PARKEK, 

We«t  Chester,  Pa. 

KT"  Lithographs  sent  for  10  cents.  4-tf 


kinds,    Horse-Powers   and   Tliresheis.   with   ot  ler  -TTm    T»T-i/-ir\T»Tk-n-n     ^^A 

articbs  large  and  small,  &c.,  supplU.l  at  manufac-  ;  PRUJT    RECORDER    ailtt 
turers'  prices.  _  .  ^  ^ 


PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Office  of  Practirnl  Farmer, 
^0  No.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market.  Pliila. 

POri/rilY   of  the  W0RI.» — a  Large 
ORX  A  M  KNT  AL  CHART,   containing   52 
Fawia.   repres<'nting    .10    Breeds,   Chromo  Litho- 
graph d  in  oil  ccdors.     Price  ff'.'.OO. 
For  sale  at  Office  of  Practical  Farmer. 
g.  18  North  13tb  Ht.,  Phlla. 


COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

ENLARGED.  1871.  to  Ifi  pages,  at  !!«1  per  vjar.- 
1  AM  we  ask  is  for  you  to  see  a  copy  ot  the  Paper, 
(which  we  s.nd  Iter  to  all  applicants,)  and  ht  il 
„^ak  fijr  ilflj.  The  Pnmiuins  that  we  otler  In 
Plants  and  1- lowers  to  those  getting  "P  Clubs,  would 
:  cost  vou  as  much  at  any  res,M.iisible  Niirs.ry  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy, 
etc..  sent  free  on  application  to 
'    i-tf  A.  M.  PI'BBY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  FAMILKS  who  aim  to  raise  Vegeta- 
bles of  ilie  best  (luality  only,  need  not  to  bo 
reminded  that  **  lij^ft  do  not  tfrow  on  this- 
tles,** nor  that  from  icood  seed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  Im-  obtained. 

Seeds  may.  Indeed,  grow  freely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  In  i-very  respect,  it  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.    The  seeds  ofTered  by  us 
being   mainly  the  produce  of  Bloonisdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  with  entire  confidence  as  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 
»^  We  have  but  few  "  Novelties  "  to  offer.    Our 
experience  (obtained  at  some  cost)  Is  thatoutoftho 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  advertised  for 
sale.  In  most  cases  the  ((ood  are  not  new,  and  the 
new    are    not    igooA  —  substantial,    staple,   well 
known  sorts  arc.  In  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchawrs  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchants  or  druggists  who 
vend  our  seeds,  can  be  supidied  by  mall,  iiostpald. 
•^Tlie  Rural  Register  for  IKTl  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  arc  Interested  In  rural  afTalrs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

I>AVI1>    EA.Vnni/ill   «i.  NO.V, 
No*  21  and  23  (touth  Hixth  Mreet. 
12-tf  PHILADELPHIA. 


SAXON  GREEN 

THE    MOST  DURABLE  GREEN.    WILL 

NOT  FADE,  IS  BRIGHTER  COLOR; 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER, 

BECAUSE  IT  WILL  TAINT 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  SURFACE. 


Oroiind  pure  only  l)y  tlie 

MANUFACTURERS. 
NOE1>   BY    AEE   PAI.VI'   I>EA1,ER». 
Ollieo  124  North  Fourth  tit. 

J.  H.  "WEEKS  &  CO., 
124  North  Fourth  Street, 

PllILADKLPHIA. 

PAINT. 


B-rt 


X^ouinaed  A.  r>.   IHIO. 


Farmers' 


From  81..50  to  f-3.00;  or  with  Sliait  and  bearing, 
from  9!4.oo  to  S'tl.OO;  and  with  Frame,  ready  for 
use,  from  ?<i.iM»  to  S-H.dO. 

mOWIXU    MA(-III.>'E    OBI^rnSTOXEM, 

Kitchen  (irliidNtitncM— a  greai  iiiiprovenii  nt ; 
Key  the  KtoneM.  tioin  '2.'>  to  4o  ctx. ;  Oil-Ntouen, 

&e Made  bv  >team  iMacliinery,  and  sold  by  our 

principal  agricultural  bouses,  or  by 

J.    E.    .^IirCIIEEI.. 
Iiiipnrter  and  .Manulaeturer, 
No.  310  Y'^ork  Avenue  (near  the  Indian  Pole). 
6-3t  Piiii.AnKi.piiiA. 


What  a  Glorious  Change. 

The  dreadful    Wa»!i-day.   with   all   Its  aches, 
paius,  and  filthy  steaiuing  soap-suds 

Has  I*a.s.sed  Away, 

Instead  of  boiling  and  scouring  our  clothes  by 
the  hour,  or  spoiling  tlnni  w  ith  soda, 

WE 


USE 


MOORE'S 


HEADING    RAILliOAU, 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Great  Trunk  Line  from  the  Ao»-(/i  ami  Aorlh-iVett/or 
J'hiladilphia,  Atu>  I'oi-k,  Rfadiny,  I'Mnulle,  Tama- 
qua,  Ashland,  fyhainukin,  Ltbumm,  Alle„lown,  Hatlon, 
tiphrala,  Litiz.  Z,antu«(<r,  Columlta,  dr. 
Trains   leave  Harrisburg  for   New   York  as  fol- 
lows: at  '2.40,  8.10  A.  M.,  and  '^.iiO  P.  M.  connecting 
with  similar  trains  on  Peiiiisylvanla  Railroad,  and 
arriving  at  New  York  at  lO.Uu  A.  M.,  3.5.t,  and  a.M 
P.  M.  respectively.    Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the 
'i.H\  A.  iM.  train  without  change. 

Returning  :  leave  New  York  at  9.00  A.  M..  12.30 
P.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  Philadelphia  at  IM),  8.30  A.  M. 
and  3.30  P.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the  COO 
P.  M.  train  for  New  York  without  change. 

Leave  Harrlsbarg  for  Reading,  Pottsviile,Tama- 
qua,  Mlnersville.  Ashland,  Sbamokin,  Allentown 
and  Philadelphia  at  8.10  A.  M.  -J.oo  and  4.u.'>  P.  .M., 
Ktopiilng  at  Lebanon  and  prlncii>al  way  stations, 
the  4.06  P.  M.  train  connecting  tor  Pliiiad.  Ipliia, 
Pottsviile  and  Columbia  only.  For  Potls\  ille. 
SchuvlklU  Haven  and  Auburn,  via  Schuylkill  and 
Sus<iiichaiuia  Railroad  leave  llarrisburg  at  3.40 
P.  >1. 

East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  leave  Reading 
for  Allentown,  haslon  and  New  York,  at  4.32,  lo.ao, 
A.  M.  and  4.05  P.  M.  Returning,  leave  New  York 
at  0.00  A.  M.  l-!.30  P.  M.  and  C>Mo  P.  M.,  and  Allen- 
town at  7.'20  A.  M.,  12.-.i5  P.  M.,  2.15,  4.'25  and  8.35 
P.  M. 

Way  Pa«.senger  Train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  7.30 
A.  .M.,coniiecling  with  similar  train  on  l-.ast  Peiiii. 
Railroad,  returning  from  Reading  at  0.*20  P.  M., 
stopping  at  all  stations. 

Loave  Pottsviile  at  9.00  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M., 
Hcrndon  at  lo.oo  A.  M.  Sbamokin  at  ■>.40  and  11.15 
A.M.  Ashland  at  7.05  A..M.  and  12.43  P.M.  Mahanoy 
City  at  7.51  A.  -M.,  and  l.'2()  P.  M.  TannKiua  at  8.35 
A.  M.  and  2.10  P.  M.,  lor  Philadelphia,  Now  York. 
Reading,  llarrisburg.  &c. 

Leave  Pottsviile  via  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  at  8.15  A.  M.  for  llarrisburg,  and  11.45  A. 
M.,  lor  Plnegrove  ami  Tremoiit. 

Reading  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Pottsviile 
at  6.40  A.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.3.1  A.M.  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  at  10,-2oA.M.  Returning,  leaves 
Philadelphia  at  5.15  P.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.55 
P.  .M.  arriving  at  Pottsviile  at 'J.4ii  P.  -M. 

Pottstowii  Accommodation  Iraln  leaves  Potts- 
town  at  0.30  A.  M.,  returning  leaves  Philadelphia 
at  4.30  P.  M. 

Columbia  Railroad  Trains  leave  Reading  at  7.20 
A.  M.  and  0.15  P.  M.,  for  Kpbrata,  Litlz,  Lancas- 
ter, Columbia,  tXEC. 

Pcrkioinen  Railroad  Trains  leave  Perkiomen 
Junction  at7.17,  9.05  A.  .M.  3.  lO  and  0.00  P.  M. ;  re- 
turning leave  SchweiiksvUle  at  ti.30,  8.10  A.  M., 
12.50  P.  M.  and  4.4.">  P.  .M.  collecting  with  similar 
trains  on  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Colebrookdale  Railroad  Trains  leave  Potfstown 
.at  9.40  A.  .M.  1.15  P.  .M.  and  0.45  P.  M.,  returning 
leave  Mount  Pleasant  at  ".no,  1I.'2.J  A.  M.  and  3.i.o 
P.  .M..  connecting  with  similar  trains  on  Reading 
Railroad. 

Chester  Vallev  Trains  leave  Bridgeport  at  8.30  A. 
M.2.05  and  5.3'i  P.  M.,  returning  leave  Downlng- 
town  at  0.40  A.  M.  1'2.45  P.  M.  and  fi.'25  P.  .M.,  con- 
necting with  similar  trains  on  Reading  Railroad. 

ON  SUNDAYS. 

Leave  New  York  at  6.00  P.  M.,  Phila.lelpha  at 
8.00  A.  M.  and  3.15  P.  .M.,  (the  8.(Kt  A.  M.  train  run- 
ning onlv  to  Reading),  leave  Pottsviile  at  8.00  A. 
M.  Harrlsburg  at'2.4o  A.  M.  2.00  P.  -M. ;  leave  Allen- 
town at  4.25  and  8.35  P.  M. ;  leave  Reading  at  7.1.'; 
A.  M.  and  9..50  P.  M.  for  llarrisburg,  at  4J2  A.  M. 
for  New  York,  at7.'J.»  A.  M.  for  Allentown.  and  at 
9.40  A.  M.  and  4.16  P.  M.  for  Philadelphia. 

Commutation,  Mileage,  Si'ason,  School  and  Ex- 
cursion Tickets,  to  and  from  all  iH)iiits.  at  reduced 
rates. 

Baggage  checked  through  ;  100  pounds  allowed 
each  passenger.  •!.  E.  WOUTTKN. 

7.tf  Ass.  Supt.  &  Eng.  Maeh'ry. 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

lORN,    STXSEI.  AI7D    NAILS. 


H!' 


SOAP. 


T^iually  good  In  cold.  warm.  hard.  soft,  or  salt 
watiT. 

»jr  Try  It  acconling  to  directions,  and  you  will 
be  HstoniVhed  at  the  result. 

I5e  SUri'   VlMI    get 

MOORE'S  Electro-Magnetic  SOAP, 

Kstabli.shed  In  IKC,,';.  .See  that  it  li.is  the  litti-E 
Trn  on  tlie  wrapper,  as  that  is  the  ori.;iiial  and 
genuine  article  for  washing  in  cobl  wati'r.  and  Is 
l-oHitively  a  self-cleaner.  Do  not  trust  any  imita- 
tion.   Address 

EDWIN   EEEDN, 

SOLE  AGENT, 
6-3t  STo.  32  North  Fifth  Nt.,  Phils. 


FLY  FISHING  TACKLE. 

TII4DDE1N   NOBBIN,  2<Mi  Went  Loyan 

Nquare.  Plilla.«   keeps  on  hand  and  makes  to 
order,  at  the  shortest  notice, 

TUOI'T  and  SAL.MON  RODS  of  am,  Grapm; 

TIIOUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
Also  his  Imjiroved  TROIT  Reels,   Fly   Hooks, 
Ri'd  and  Casting  Lim  s,  L-aders,  .Vnglers  Wallets, 
&e.,  X-c.,  ite.  2-tf^ 

rpil03IAN-H    H»OOTIIIXa    IIARBOWH, 

X   of  two  sizes,  for  sale  at  the 

Office  of  the  I'llACTICAL  FAUMKIi, 
4-  \A  North  13th  St..  Phlla. 


COMPUTE  MAKURE, 

MANUFACTPREI)   BV 

HENRY  BOWER,  Clietnlst, 
PUILA  D  ELF  II I  A. 

HADE  FROM 

Sxiperphosphatp  of  Lime,  Ammonia  &  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE    FRO.M  ADULTEUATIOX. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kimls.  and  is  highly  n-coiiimend- 
ed  by  all  who  have  useil  It.  also  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 


Packed  in  Bags  of  200  Iba.  each. 
DIXON,  SIIARPLESS  &  CO., 

AtJE.NTS, 

30  South  Water  and  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PHILADEI-PHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

70  South  Stret^t,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  Information.  ad<lress 

10-tf  HENRY  BOWER,  Phllad'a. 


THOMAS'S  "FARM  IMPLEMENTS," 

.VAiir    EUiriOS,  with  217  Illni»tratJon<*. 

Koniitted  by  mall Price  »1.60.  I  Practical  Earnier 

And  for  sale  at  Offlce  of  Practical  Farmer.  9- 


Spain's  Atmospheric  Churns. 

•  superb 
ng  gene 
hriadeii 


THESE  have  established  tin  ir  superiority  in  this 
market  for  fltte<n  years,  being  generally  In  use- 


years, 
III  the  Dairy  Counties  arounil  Phliadeiphia.  They 
range  In  siee  from  tlirei-  gallons  \\\t  to  nine  ty.  The 
dashers  itre  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  openin;.'  in  the  lid  allows 
gas  to  escap.',  and  the  admission  of  nir  during  the 
churning  process.  For  sale  of  all  slzi  s  at  Ofllce  of 
»1  V  . 

18  N.  ISth  Ht.,  Phll'a. 


A  I^arge  and  Goxnplcts  Assortment. 


Finished  9IERCIIANT  IRON  of  all  deRCrlptlonst 
AMERICAN   and  SCOTCH   Pig  Iron; 

NORWAY  Rods  and  Shapes. 


CAST  STEEL,; 


Kails,  Spikes,  Horse-Nails,  Boiler  RlTCts* 


in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphiai 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

"W^M.  PENN."  "COLUMBIA,"  and  "  POTTSTOWN  "  Anthracite  Furnaces ; 

"ACADIAN"   C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron; 

"WOODSTOCK"   C.   B.   Charcoal  Pig  Iron; 

"  POTTSTOWN   IRON  COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  Plates,  Sic.  *c. ; 

"ANVIL"  BRAND  Cut  Nails  and  Spikes; 

"  BLACK  DIAMOND"   Cast  Steel  and  BoUer  Plate; 

"ROEBLING'S"  WIRE   ROPE; 

MINE  RAIUS.  BAII^ROAD  SPIKES,  BOI.TS,   NCTS,  «Lc.   U-C. 


t-6% 


C.    B.    ROGERS, 

WHOLESALE   DEALEIl   l:« 

JPield   nnd    Oarden    SeeUi*. 
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CALDRON. 


111. 


FASCHAI.L 


MORRIS  &  CO., 
Asentft  for 

PRINDLE'8 

Patent  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

Non-E.xploHivc 


No. 

3-t4 


133  Market  Street,  Philad'a,  Pa. 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   &    CO., 

MANIFACTUREIIS   OF 

CaS  FIXTURES. 

SALESROOMS, 
No. 


710  CtariiCnnt  Street. 

!IInnnrnctor.T,  N.  W,  cor.  12th  aisd  Br«»wn 
Streets,  Phlla.  9-tr 


THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  FiKh ; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bass,  and 

Land- Locked  Salmon,  and  s<ll»  the  Spawn ; 
INSTRUCTS  Pupils  In  Fish  Culture;  and 
EXAMINES   SITES   for  Fish  Farms-Bays  and 
Si'lls  the  s;»m>'.— and 

EAYS  OUT   PONDS.        Address      

W.   CEIFT, 
7.12t  Ujrstic  Bridce,  C*. 


Oter  800  nn}<},  ami  vfulfor  near- 
ly 100  diffirent  purposes. 

This  new  Invention  hu.s  prored 
Itself,  after  a  U-^t  of  m-veral  Tears, 
to  Im>  the  only  perfertl.T  safe,  simple, 
and  practieiil  apparatus  fur 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

and   all    the   various    uses  of   the 
Farm,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  Jtc. 

It  Is  i\\m>  fonnd  Indispensable  In  almott  erny  buttr 
nett  rrifuirinj)  tlir  ute  nf  Strnm,  or  an  opm  Bmler. 

Circulars  clvlng  full  details,  fre«  on  applleatloa 
to  the  subscriber. 

Prize   FsxnvH,  with  full  Information  abont  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
Office  uf  Practical  Farmbb, 
No.  18  N.  13th  St..  Phil*. 


Draining  Tile. 

THF,  nnderslffned  Mannfarturer  of  DRAININO 
TILE  ha.H  now  on  baud  the  ditferent  sizea— 2X, 
3.  and  4  inches,  for  sale. 

J.  J.    PARKER, 


1-tf 


Wesi  Ck««l«v, 


Pure  Bone  Dust^ 

FREE  FJtoM  ADII/PERATION, can  be  supplied 
at  the  Otflcc  of  Practical  Farmer, 

9-  18  North  ISth  M.,  rhll*». 

DRAIN  TILE. 

ALIjEN  &  BELL.   Smyrna.  DeL, 

M.XNrFACTlRE  and  have  constantly  on  hand, 
EnK-xliajx-d  Drain  Tile,  (with  Soli  )  from  8 1» 
7  inches  vent  Aluo  Round  Tile  1^  <&  Vf>i  inches 
vent  with  Collars.  For  price,  &c.,  MdrMs  mi 
above.  »-tf 
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READY-MADE 
eiiOTHINO. 

Largest    Stock; 

In  \   A*   yhe  Finest  Goods; 
Boys\     -^-|.  yhe  Newest  Styles ; 
We  a  r\  ^    \the  Best  Work- 
we   have\     tL   \  manship ;   the 
every  kind\     ^Xcreatest  Va- 
of  material  &\ -WL    yietyV  at 
every  variety  of\     \\3Iarket 
style, suitable for\  \  and 

Youth  from  16  to  2o\  J^ 
Boys  from  9  to  I6,\    "Tp 
and  Children  from        ^^ 
5  to  9  years,  all\  XCp 
durable  &.  strong,^      "" 
made  with  spec 
JU  \  reference  to  rough 
usage.    In  this  de- 
partment    our 
prices    are    a« 


PRICE'S  SHOW  CASE. 

Patented  Nov.  29,  1870. 


We. 

have  \  J^ 

made 


our    Es 
tablishmentX    r^ 

"THE  HEADA  r> 


Castom 

Work  is 

of  the  very 

bestchanetcr. 

Easy  rules  for 

measurement, 

prices,  &.O.,  sent 


^on^^^^^x-tr. 


OPTICIAN, 


JN  thlB  complete  Show  Cm.o,  J'.!"'  •'*"""•  ^^e^ 
1  <Sc..  may  be  inaii.taine.l  prrt.-.tly  «^""' ""l,Lv!^f, 
tVom  dii»t,  and  ho  dispowd  for  K.ile  'i'<,t«  a«ord 
eViry  opportunity  for  thoroughly  inspecting  these 

"ll«  ."erlti.  vere  fuUv  tented  at  the  Chester  County 
Farn  liedO'-t.  1S70,  nt  West  Ch.Hter  and  Oxford, 
Pa.  'rv'  rtu«.r  then  In  eon.petition  for  premi"rn«, 
being  exhibite.1  in  these  Cases  to  he  entire  satis- 
faction of  both  ARTieultural  Sw^-i't'es. 

itarkft-mrn  or  Store-kfrperi.  dealing    n  Fruit,  BtU- 
Ur,Meat,  Ac,  will  And  the  above  Show  Case  adapted 

^"^^ County  nh/hfH,  or  any  further  iiifonna- 
Mon  about  theise  c4se»,  can  be  t>")e"r^l  ""  aPP"' 
cationto  ■'"^^^fc^Sfter;  P« 

UNION  RAILWAY~HORSE^ 
POWER. 


Steam- l*rop€ller  ineaaure 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  Breadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  the 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 

Beach  and  Vienna  St*.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Propr. 


3-tf 


728  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia. 
— Established  in  1783.— 

HAS  FOR  SALE, 
Hpeetacles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Steel ; 
/«e  Olasse*,  Rubber,  Steel,  Shell  and  Gold; 

AXSO, 

SPY.OI.ASSES,  Bllerccope., 

MATHEMATICAI.  INSTRUMENTS, 

DBAWINO  PAPER, 

Thermometen,         Hydrometer.,  Ac. 

gr  CaUlogues  sent,  without  charge.  »-tf 


tonishingly 
low. 
Market 

DDABTERS  Of\*^\  and 
COnmTTRADE"\^  \  oth. 

Jn   Clothing,   andf 
^we  can  assure  our 
Jriends  from  out 
.of  town  that  they\  'O 
\^    \  need  look  no  fur 

ther  than  Oak  Hall 
for    satisfactory 
J^\  Clothing  It  satis 
factory    prices. 
Full  stock  all 
Xr\*he    year 
round. 
J^\]IIdrket 
and 
6th, 

L. 


7-30  f3rold  Ijioaii. 

j^Y  COOKB  &  CO.  are  now  selling  at  par 
the  Flrat  Uortvave  I^nd  Crant  CJold 
BONDS  of  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAII<ROAI>  COMPANY,  bearing  seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  gold  Interest,  and  secured 
by  tlrst  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Road 
and  equlpmenU,  and  on  more  than 

22,000  Acres  of  Land 

to  every  mile  of  track,  or  500  Acres  of  I.and  to 
each  »1,000  Bond.  There  Is  no  other  security 
In  the  market  more  safe  or  so  proUtable. 

The  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  for  IT.  S. 
FIVE-TWENTIES,  and  all  other  marketable 
Securities  received  in  exchange. 

Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  full  information  furnished 
on  application.    For  sale  by 

JAY   COOKE   A  CO., 

Philadelphia,  New  Youk  and  Wasuisotoh. 


l!S^3E9T^^rflERi<^A. 


7 -'it 


STSAM 


ITftnJrrN  PrctnJnm  Knilwnv  Hor^e  Power 
rj,^  /•.  f'.'n.- I  Thtefher  ninl  flenncr. 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWARDEB.ONE.  MACHINE 


Vi  ii.,k.i«-.ii  .M  lioiini  'l  pii.l.nl  Anbnrn,  >.  Y. 

r.r  lo-m.  W.U  prien.  lull  I";-'".*!!....    and  Judcea 
Uepor.'  >i  Aabur'u  Trial  s^^n.^fn-e.^  A.NIn..,^ 

Colilesklll.  S(  l>'-»\arle  Co-  ».  » 

6-8  . - 


This  cel.-bratcd  horse-iH)w.r  is  one  of  th*";  '^»n 
ders  of  the  age.    One-third  more  jKJwer  is  obtained 
from    t     han  from  any  oth-r,  and  with  "ryviuck 
UueUratinn.    Call  an.l  see  it.  or  s.nd  for  descr.p- 
I  tlve  circular.     Also,  Manufacturers  of 
XHE   CHAMPION    CKOSJ*   THRESHER, 
1  which  leaves  the  ntraw  in  hh  good  .•..u.lit,....  a-,  l^- 
fore  being  put  through   tli;-   machine.    Also   Im 
1  proved  SPIKK  THKKSHKUS. 
i     Keystone  Eawn  Mower,  admitted  *y  »»  ^ 
'  be  siTiVri-.r.    A  number  ol  ^izes  for  hand  and  home. 
I     Keystone  Hay  Tedder,  warranted  to  per- 
form hiipi  rior  to  all  otlierH. 

Keystone  Sulkey  CnltUator.  which  ha. 

I  yaluiible  iniprovi  iin  nts  over  all  others. 

i     Steel   Sprlnic  Tooth    »■•"*,■**•',•";  l™j 

pr..Ye.l;  alM.,  Sprout's     ''"'V- V''l.Vl\\-r  Yll  Tl- 

VATOKS    HAKKOWS,  an<l  every  variety  of  t  arm 

Implements,    ttr  Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

WSI.   E.  HOYER   A  SON, 
SlOl  ©ermantown  Avenue.  Phllad'a. 
Reapers  and   Mowers,   and  all   kinds  of  Imp'e- 
ments  repaired  piomptly.  ^-^^ 

An  opportunity  seldom  offered 

UCHI39TER  MIlirE  PIOS  for  sale.— 
Wlshins  to  reduce  my  stock.  I  «»«er  lor  sale 
Fourteen  Pigs  of  various  sif.es,  inrlndin«  two  Sows 
that  will  farn.w  in  July  ne»t.  This  Stork  took  six 
premTums  in  Chester  county  last  fall.  Kcference. 
glTen.    Prices  reasonable.    Address 

JOHN  OAKFORD, 

Oxford,  Pa. 
N.  B.  will  pay  particular  attention  to  boxing 


EiffciNES,    ROOFING  FELT. 


free  to  any  part  of  \    M  a 
America,  and  good  fits 
guaranteed.    Market 


Turnip  Seed- 


Equaled  by  none  In  Combined  Merits  of 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability, 
Simplicity,  and  Perfection. 

OUR  PORTABLE  ENGINE, 

Mounted  on  Locomotive  Boiler,  having  lire  box  and 
ash  pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water  space,  is  set 
upon  legs  and  timber* ;  occupies  little  room ;  needs 
no  brickwork;  Is  suitable  for  use  In  any  place 
where  a  power  Is  required— In  iliUt,  Shopt,  Fuundrie$, 
or  Priuling  Room*,  or  In  Stock  Bami  for  grinding, 
cutting,  and  steaming  food  for  Stock.    The 

Stationary  Engine 

Is  complete,  with  Governor,  Pump,  aud  Heater,  with 
connections  fitted.    The 

Agricultural  Engine, 

Supplied  with  Locomntire  Boiler,  having  fire  box  and 
ash  pit  entirely  surrounded  by  water  space ;  Is  > 
mounted  on  wheels,  with  pole  for  attaching  homes 
for  moving  ft-om  place  to  place;  Is  suitable  for 
Grain  Threiking,  Com  Shelling,  Wood  and  Shingle  Saw- 
ing, «fr. 
Circulars,  with  description  and  price*,  furnished 

on  application  to 

-WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 
EATON,  SIADISON    CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

6-at 


NEW   CROP, 

WE  are  prepared  to  (III  the  orders  of  consumers 
and  dealers  with  Seed  of  unquestionable  qua- 
lltv,  grown  on  our  own  grounds,  under  our  own 
personal  inspection.  The  varieties  are  the  ";?•» 
ai)proved-the  best  suited  to  this  climate.  l>esc«-lp- 
tiVe  Lists  will  be  forwar.led  to  Private  Families 
and  Market  Gardeners,  on  ap|illcatlon. 

Our  June  Circular,  designed   for   Dealers  only, 
win  be  mailed  to  such,  on  application. 

DAVID   EANDRETH   &  SON, 

Ul  and  2»  S.  Sixth  St., 
.j.2t  PllII.ADKLPHIA. 


DEVON   STOCK. 

C\  PVUV.  PKVON  Bl'EIJI.  1«  months  old,  with 
Z  full  pedigrees,  for  sale.    Apply  to 


^  6th  Streets,  l^hiladelphia.     7.^ 


DR.  J.   CHESTON    !lfORRfS. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


CARHART'S  PATENT 

TWO -HORSE  CULTIVATOR 

Was  Awarded  the  First  Premium  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  1»70. 

It  is  sui^rior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator.  The 
depth  Is  regulated  perfectly  without  the  use  ot 
wheels.    The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

It  may  be  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or  plant  without 

'"irirv'^.ls  and  fits  the  earth  for  the  Mowing  Ma- 
chine better  than  any  Cultivator  In  use. 

It  Is  not  disturbed  by  small  elevations  or  depres- 
sions In  the  earth,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Wheel 
Cultivator.    Manufactured  by 

C  C.  BRADEEY   dc  SON, 

»- Price,  t20.         [«-tf)         Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

00,000  PEACH  BASKICTS.  of  tb-^";'*    M- 

prored  patterns,  to.  sale  by  C.  R.  55**iti!i7: 

1.\l  No.  ISS  Market  St.,  PMIa. 


To  the  AouirrLTiuiRT  It  'n^Ji''"  »  ^"^itSi-.;^' 
and  cheap  UOOKINO  for  Farm  BulldluiS. 
l:v'HA^"H.:^Kr^al:?.''.^a^em•;^VaVv1>rf:nc^'"o; 

^^  lp"i;.„"!Cw:.  and  in  the  S.aVle  Yard  as  a  h^ 
covering  for  Turnips  and  other  t  odder.  In  \S  inter, 
for  present  use. 

It  Is  a  perfect  protection  from  Frost,  and  there- 
fore a  viSiiable  covering  for  ConsebvatoriM, 
H<>T-nKi>s,  Plants,  Ac. 

The  use  of  this  Felt  proves  a  great  »"""*' •*''"« 
to  the  FAUMKB.aa  It  leavetforthe  use  of  the  ."str  aw 
Yard.  Caltr  it".  •"  <»""  S*'*^  ordinarily  con- 
sumed every  year  In  Thatching. 

It  Is  made  In  ro""  25  >-ards  long,  32  Incbes  wide, 
equal  to  -m  superficial  feet,  an»f  weigh*  about  M 
lbs  per  roll. 

ASPHA  L  TIC  LINING  FELT 

For  the  Protection  of  Cold  aad  Damp 

WALLS. 

It  is  invaluable  a*  a  lining  for  Store*,  Oran*- 
rles.  Hams,  ic,  (as  rats  or  other  vermin  will  not 
touch  It.)  , . 

It  Is  generally  used  by  rough  boarding  «»«  "W" 
of  the  ?.ouse.  and  then  tacking  «"»»»•■„ ^^"Va' 
weather-lwards  to  be  nailed  on  over  all.  !»  «■"' 
however.  IH-  readilv  nailed  on  to  the  »tudd Ing  up 
and  .U)wn  the  building,  witlu.ut  extra  l"|inK  »' 
hoards  under  the  w.  atl.cr-lH,»rds.  thus  saving  the 
ex^ns;^  of  lumber  and  labor.    Send  for  circuit. 

MERCHANT  &  CO., 

3.,y  twr  Market  St.,  Pkir*- 
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S    IS  MASURS,    AND,    WITH  DEEP    PLOUOHItTO    AND    UNDER-DRAININO,    IS  THE    BASIS    OF   SUCCESSFUL   FARMINO 


PUBLISHED   MONTHLY, 

BY 

PASCUALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

No.  18  N.  13th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL  contributors: 

8.  S.  RATHVON,  J.  8.  MPPINCOTT, 
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TERMS   OF   SUBSCRIPTION: 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Centa  per  anai 

(pajfoitle  in  advance.) 
17*  Tea  Corle*  for  010.00.  .^g 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING: 


Col'm 
Xcol. 
Xcol. 
^coj. 
«  e.ol. 
JKcol. 


IsM.  2sMi.  3mo.  4»o.|0sm.  6ma.  9m«.  12mo 


13.00 
13.00 
11.00 
10.00 
8.00 
6.00 


30.00 
26.00 
W.OO 


40.00 
^•5.00 

:to.oo 


ao.(K)  'is.oo 

10.00  2«).00 
12.00  J  3.00 


46.00 
42.00 

■Mi.m 

MM 
24.00 
18.00 


58.00 
.■51.00 
40.00 
M.OO 
27.00 
20.00 


70.00 

eo.dio 
.w.oo 

40.00 
.30.00 


05.00 

75.00 
65.00 
.■50.00 


22.00  34.00 


125.00 
lOO.OO 
W.OO 
75.00 
58.00 
40.00 


Leaa  than  a  fourth  of  a  oolomn,  SO  eta.  per  line, 
each  Insertion. 
All  Advertlaementa  under  #5,  cash  In  advance. 
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Imported  Cotswold  Sheep,  (lUoatration)... 

Mure  Holstelns 

The  Use  of  Fertilizers 

Productlre  Dairy  In  New  Jersey 

The  Alderney  and  Onernaey  Cow. 


169 
168 
170 
170 
170 


I3i:i»OIlXEI>    C0TS\^01L.r>    SHKEIP. 

Tlie  Property  of  COOPEB  A  NEPHEW,  "Unden  Hall  Stock  Farm,"  €:ooper«b«r»,  Letalsh  Co,,  P«. 


Royal  Agricultural  Society 170 

Stuck  Sale*  In  Vicinity  of  Phll'a HO 

Special  Notice* "1 

DisUnt  Circulation  of  the  "  Practical 

Farmer" I'l 

The  Heratlne  Raspberry 171 

The  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  171 

Aleutian  Seed  Wheat' 171 

Tall  Rye 171 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pres«.'rve 171 

Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  in  North 
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ImplemenU  for  Tillage 171 

New  York  Bute  Fair 171 
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Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
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Post's  Hambletonlan  (Illustration) 172 
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Dutch  Dairies 172 
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Sheep 174 
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TnK  above  Imported  shearling  ewes,  we  are  informed,  received 
first  prize  at  llie  Royal  Agricultural  Show  of  England,  last  January. 

Cooper  &  Nephew  liave  also  purchased  of  Cociihank  the  im- 
ported ram  "  Diamond  Fleece,"  which  he  liad  been  using  for  his  own 


flock.  He  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal.  Their  flock  of  Cotswolds, 
though  not  yet  large,  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
in  the  country. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 
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Utlon  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth...  177 
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MORE  HOIiSTEINa 


In  a  recent  number  we  gave  an  account  of 
two  pure  Ilolsteins  introduced  into  Bucks  coun- 
ty last  sea-son.  Tl)e  bull  is  owne<l  by  tlie  Doyles- 
town  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  heifer  by 
WiLMAM  Steckel.  She  is  of  enormous  size, 
reaching  probably  1.300  to  1400  \\».  live  weight, 
and  her  production,  with  her  first  calf,  in  a  trial 
of  a  week,  has  been  so  extraordinary — of  52  J 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day  and  12J  lljs.  of  butter  per 
«-eek — that  it  lias  induced  lier  owner  to  make 
a<lditional  purchases  from  tlje  same  Iierd.  He 
lias  visited  Chknbry's  Iterd  again,  within  a  few 
days,  and  selected  a  young  lieifur  and  bull,  at  a 
cost  of  $000  each.  Tliese  came  per  steamship 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  and  have  safely 
arrived  at  William  Steckel's   fanu    near 


Doylestown.  Tliey  are  black  and  white,  with 
tlie  other  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Hobtein 
breed.    Their  petligrees  are  as  foUows : 

Oppkrdoes  15th. — Holstein  heifer;  calved 
November  12,  1869.  Color  white  with  black 
spots.  Sire  Texelaar  6th ;  be  by  imp.  Zuider 
Zee  2d,  out  of  Texelaar  3d,  daughter  of  imp. 
Texelaar.  Dam  Opperdoes  2d,  by  2d  Dutdi- 
man,  out  of  imported  Maid  of  Opperdoes ;  2d 
Dutchman  by  imp.  Dutchman,  out  of  imported 
Lady  Rutten. 

Second  Lord  or  Texklaab. — Hobtein 
bull;  calved  July  13,  1870.  Cok)r  white  and 
black.  Sire  3d  Dutchman;  be  by  2d  Dutch- 
man, out  of  Opperdoes  3d,  and  she  by  imported 
Hollander,  out  of  imp.  Maid  of  Opjierdoes ;  2d 
Dutchman  by  imp.  Dutcliman,  out  of  imported 
Lady  Rutten.  Dam  of  Lord  of  TexeUar,  Tex- 
elaar 10th,  by  Opperdoes  4th,  out  of  imported 
Tezelaar ;  Opperdoes  4th  by  imp.  Zuider  Zee  2d, 
out  of  Opperdoes  2d,  granddam  imported  Maid 
of  Opperdoes. 

From  W.  W.  Cheneby's  stock,  HigUand 
Stock  Farm,  Belmont,  Mass. 


q:^  Shrewd  business  men  keep  up  tlielr  trade 
in  dull  times  by  advertising,  in  such  times 
purchasers  appreciate  the  vaJue  of  every  dime 
they  expend,  and  scan  the  papers  to  see  where 
they  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. —  Wa»Mng- 
lon  Star. 
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For  Uw  J'ractlcal  rarincr. 
USE   OP  FERTILIZERS. 


IlAViNO  ii8e»l  many  tons  of  phosphate  of 
dlfrercnt  mamifacture  on  varfous  crops,  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  there  is  but  one  way  In 
which  1  can  uw  it  on  my  land  with  any  hope  oJ 
being  repaid  for  the  outlay,  an.I  that  way  is 
sowing  from  200  to  BOOlhs.  per  acre  on  the  tuM 
intended  for  wheat,  after  the  ground  is  remly 
for  the  drill,  hut  l,of..re  .hilling,  so  that  the  phos- 
phate may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Uaed  in  this  anann.r  it  may  iK^neht  the  wheat 
or  it  may  nol-but  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
a  gcKHl  set  of  grass,  timothy  particularly.    1 
think  the  grass,  in  any  ordinary  season,  will  1)e 
increased  the  first  mowing  on  tolerably  good 
crouiHl,  at  least  one  ton  per  aero.    If  the  hay  is 
valued  at  the  low  pric-e  of  $15  per  ton,  the  in- 
cn^ased  yicM  woul.l  be  equal  to  500  lbs.  plK)S- 
phate  at  $(iO  per  ton,  for  which  sum  the  very 
l)est  aiticle  manufactured  can  be  bought.    The 
l«st  is  the  cheai)est.    Barnyard  manure  should 
be  applied  as  usual.    If  you  have  but  little, 
spread  it  thin-but  be  sure  to  spread  it  over  the 
whole  fH'ld.    If  you  have  much  manure,  put  on 
a  moderate  coat,  and  keep  the  rest  for  some 
other  crop ;  it  will  not  be  needed  with  the  phos- 
phate.   The  grass  will  be  better,  thicker  on  the 
ground,  and  hold  on  longer,  with  a  moderate 
coat  of  barnyard  manure  and  300  lbs.  of  phos- 
plute  per  acre,  than  after  the  heaviest  applica- 
tion of  manure  alone  that  can  be  made  ou  the 

farm. 

On  land  treated  as  recommended  above,  the 
second  year's  mowing  is  often  equal  or  superior 
iu  weight  to  the  first,  on  account  of  the  increased 
quantity  and  growth  of  the  timothy.  The  third 
year  tlie  yield  may  be  any  where  from  one  ton 
to  two  and  a-half  tons  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  season  and  quality  of  the  land.  There  may 
be  some  poor  slate  hills  or  run-down  farms, 
wliere  the  crop  would  fall  far  short  of  the  above 

estimate. 

Grass  being  our  roost  iiniiortant  crop,  we 
should  endeavor  to  increase  it  iu  every  iwsaMe 
way,  the  least  exi)ensive  of  which  is  a  second 
ploughing.  The  first  ploughing  should  be  im- 
mediately after  the  oats  is  har\ Cited.  I  almost 
think  it  would  pay  better  not  to  sow  oata  on 
last  year's  corn  field,  but  plough  it  in  the  spring 
and  cultivate  frequently  during  the  summer;— 
then  with  lil)eral  manining  in  the  fall,  not  for- 
getting pliosphale,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  might 


at  $4.50  each,  and  the  milk  from  each  cow  was 
valued  at  $20.     Counting  the  butter  at  SO^cts., 
the  gross  profit  from  each  cow  was  $104.50.— 
No  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the  amount 
of  feed  given,  but  we  are  promised  an  account 
of  this  the  present  year,  t^nd  also  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  net  profit  per  cow  of  a  milk 
dairy  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  where  an 
accurate  account  has  also    been  kept  of  the 
amount  of  feed  given  and  milk  sold.    This  will 
sliow  wl«U.er  a  butter  or  milk  dairy  In  that 
iwirtlcular  locality  has  proved  the  most  profiuble. 
There  Is  one  particular  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  C.  B.  Leonakd'8  dairy,  which  we 
have  before  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  viz:  that  the  plan  of  stimulating  a  cow 
up  to  her  greatest  capacity,  (or  in  other  words 
working  a  steam-power  up  to  Its  maximum,)  Is 
not  necessarily  an  exhausting  or  Injurious  pro- 
cess for  the  cow,  jjrornZed  the  food  Is  of  a  kind, 
and  an  amount,  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  the 
nutrition  of  the  system.    C.  B.  Leonard's 
plan  Is  to  feed  all  the  time,  winter  and  summer, 
and  also  to  promote  apixjtite  by  occasionally 
changing  pasture  and  other  food,  on  the  correct 
principle  "  that  the  more  one  puts  Into  the  hop- 
per, the  more  wUl  he  get  out."    He  feeds  both 
bran  and  meal,  while  on  pasture,  and  occasion- 
ally roots,  such  as  raw  potatxjcs  wlien  plenty, 
which  he  has  found  especially  advantageous. 
This  plan  of  continuoua  feeding  to  promote 
the  largest  yield  of  milk,  may  be  considered 
part  of  the  system  of  high  farming  which  has 
been  advocated  In  this  journal,  being  the  outlay 
of  capital  in  the  fanning  business.  In  preference 
to  investments  outside  of   It.     We  have  no 
doubt  the  system  will  pay.    The  average  pro- 
duction of  281  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  Is  the 
largest  yield  for  12  cows  which  we  have  heard 
of  In  this  country  or  across  the  Atlantic.     Its 
correctness  may  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  It  will 
no  doubt  arrest  the  attention  of  dairy  farmei-s 
every  where,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  a 
judicious  system  oi Htimulaliny  without  exhaust- 
imj  or  weakening. 


We  have,  therefore.  In  the  animal  under  cno- 
sideratlon  the  triple  advantage,  as  before  stated, 
of  a  symmetry  of  form  which  renders  It  an 
ornament  to  the  gentleman's  lawn  and  pad(k)ck  • 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  and  'exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  which 
attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Uie  world,  was 


a  docility  which  makes  it  quiet  under  the  tether   j^^j^j  ^j^jg  yg^r  in  the  dty  of  Wolverhampton,  in 


The  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow. 

Introductory  ChapttT  to  Pamplilct  entitled  "The 
Alderney  aud  Ouernuey  Cow."  etc., 

BY  E.  P.  PARSONS   FOWLER. 


The  general  preference  which  has  been  shown 

of  late  years  for  the  cows  of  Alderney  and  Guern- 

reastmably  be  exi)ecte<l,  and  more  hay  than  said   sey,  as  producing  a  higher  quality  of  milk  for 


field  ever  pr«j<luced  before  i»er  acre,  might  surely 
be  depended  uiK)n. 

But  a  fanner  will  not  thus  allow  his  land  to 
He  Idle.  It  Is  a  gwd  plan  to  plant  potatoes  In 
the  poorest  part  of  the  field,  and  manure  them 
highly ;  they  will  not  produce  so  lait;e  a  crop  on 
tldn  land,  but  they  will  Im;  less  liable  to  disease, 
and  the  succe«Mllng  crop  will  lie  greatly  improved. 
Of  the  various  phosphates  in  tlK!  market,  I 
prefer  an  article  mamifacture<l  from  raw  bone, 
though  the  price  may  be  higher  than  those  made 
of  pulverized  rock,  called  by  courtesy  ph(»spha 


dairy  purposes  than  other  species,  has  Induced 
tlie  author,  as  well  from  his  own  conviction  of 
its  necessity  as  from  the  suggestions  of  friends 
and  customers  who  have  felt  tlie  want  of  such  a 
treatise,  to  place  the  following  epitome  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  before  the  public. 

Until  very  recently  an  impression  has  much 
prevailed  that  tlie  cow  of  the  Channel  Islands 
was  unfitt4»d,  by  Its  apparently  delicate  appi'ar- 
anceand  blood-like  breetllng,  for  the  use  of  such 
persons  as  were  unable  to  bestow  on  It  tlie  most 
assiduous  attention  and  care ;   but  ex|)erience 


and  In  the  hands  of  the  milker,  whether  male  or 
female ;  and  a  richness  of  production  which  not 
only  fills  the  dairy  with  butter,  but  that  of  a 
firaiuess  which  it  retains  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  and  a  richness  through  the  cold  of 
winter,  when  the  butter  of  tlie  ordinary  cow  is 
barely  marketable. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Alderney  which  has 
existed  amongst  dairy  farmers,  whose  object  Is 
only. profit,  by  whatever  legitimate  means  ob- 
Ulnable,  is  also  now  fast  wearing  away,  there 
being  scarcely  one  such  In  England  who  does 
not  have  a  certain  portion  of  these  cattle  among 
his  stock;  experience  having  proved  that  the 
Introduction  of  the  Alderney  or  Guernsey  (es- 
peclaUy  the  latter).  In  the  proportion  of  one  to 
six  other  cows,  has  so  Improved  the  character  of 
the  dairy,  that  from  one  penny  to  twopence  per 
pound  in  advance  Is  obtained  In  any  market,  be- 
sides the  prestige  which  the  best  commodity  will 
always  command. 

This  pre-eminent  utility  of  the  Alderney  cow 
as  a  cross  in  breeding  with  the  long-horn  Is  uni- 
versally allowed  where  the  dairy  Is  the  object. 
For  this  purpose  the  Alderney  is  superior  to  the 
Guernsey,  although  the  milk  of  the  Guernsey  Is 
preferable  to  tlie  Alderney  for  mixing  In  the 
dairy.    Tlie  reasons  which  Indicate  the  cross 
above  mentioned  are,  on  the  part  of  the  long- 
horn,  Its  lai^  quantity  of  milk,  strength  of  con- 
stitution, longevity  and  disposition  to  fatten  in 
a  breeding  state ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Alder- 
ney, Its  rich  quality  of  milk,  fine  breeding  and 
kind  and  quiet  dispositicm. 

The  a)W  needed  for  the  dairy  cannot,  under 
any  circuinsUnces,  be  selected  for  those  qualities 
which  win  produce  fat :  tlie  two  natures  are  In- 
comixitlble ;  to  have  the  best  meat,  we  must  get 
rid  of  every  teiukincy  to  milk  ;  and  to  have  the 
best  butter,  we  must  obviate  every  disposition  to 
fatten.  We  cannot  have  b«jth  qualities  in  the 
same  animal,  and  the  attempt  will  only  end  in 
disappointment. 

The  results,  then,  of  the  alwve  remarks  are 
these :  that  in  the  first  place  the  Alderney  cow  is, 
above  all  trthers,  especially  the  cow  for  the  gen- 
tleman's lawn  and  paddock,  ami  the  only  means 
by  which  the  d;iiry  liirincr  may  revert  to  the 
peculiar  and  Imixjitant  prlncqile,  so  long  lost 
sight  of,  which  places  breed  beyond  bulk,  and 
was  contemplated  in  the  old  adage  tliat  says— 
"  The  cow  to  breed, 
The  ox  to  feed." 


Staflfordshlre,  the  seat  of  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  haidwaie.  His  mflder  summers  and 
later  harvests  enable  the  English  farmer  to  hold 
his  grand  exhibition  in  June— the  last  week  in 
that  month  being  selected  for  the  opening,  and 
fitjm  two  to  three  weeks  devoted  to  the  show. 

The  grounds  were  convenient  to  the  smoky 
town,  and  some  Idea  of  their  extent  may  be  in- 
fened  from  the  fact,  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  lines  of  stalls  and  pens  was  about  three 
miles !  The  number  of  stands  for  agricultural 
Implements  and  other  articles  exhibited,  reached 
303;  while  of  animals  there  were  400  cows, 
bidls  and  oxen,  2&0  horses,  and  600  sheep  aud 
swine. 

Tlie  competition  among   the   exhibitors  of 
steam  machinery  was  never  so  anhnated,  and 
the  trials  of  steam  plows  and  traction  engines, 
which  took  place  at  Barnhurst  Fann,  three  miles 
from  Wolveriiampton,  were  on  a  grand  scale. 
Averlll  &  Porter's  6-horse  traction  engine  drew 
a  nine  ton  load  over  the  race  course,  IJ  miles 
in  61  minutes,  consuming  2  cwt.  9  lb.  of  coal. 
Traction  engines  with  India-rubber  tires  are  re- 
ported to  have  stuck  fast  on  wet  soils.     Two  of 
Fowler's  20-borse-power  steam  engines,  plough- 
ing on  the  cable  principle,  broke  up  three  acres 
of  foul  clover  sod  in  a  little  over  40  minutes— 
which  Is  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  per  day  of  12 
hours.    Two  of  his  13-horse  engines  ploughed 
an  equal  area  of  the  same  so<l,  SJ  Indies  deep, 
at  the  rate  of  40  acres  In  12  hours.    A  single 
12-horse  engine,  with  anchorage  and  clip-drum, 
ploughed  seven  inclies  deep  at  the  rate  of  23 
acres  in  12  hours. 


THE   USE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

With  tlie  usual  tendency  to  run  into  ex- 
trenuis,  artificial  fertilizera,  when  Introduceil, 
were  supposed  to  be  a  compkjte  substitute  for 
Imrnyard  manure.  Tliey  were  used  alone  and 
continuously  year  after  year,  being  supposed  tii 


of  pulverized  rock,  caiieu  ny  counesy  pn.«|,iia-   ii»simiu.«  ««....«»,..  »..«  v„.v.,   „«„  ^.„,.c..^..^.  conUin  all  the  elements  of  plant  food.     At  the 

tic— but  for  all  the  farmer  may  know,  witliout    and  a  more  Intimate    aapiaintance  with  the  present  time  we  observe.  In  some  places,  a  dls- 

the  slightest  trace  of  anything  soluble  or  valna-    animal  have  shown  that  this  Impression  is  entire-  position  to  discard  them  alU)gether.    Neither  of 

. . i..„.  r.„.,i      1  n.;..b  «.,..»  of  iiu.**.  liiolilv    ly  without  foundation,  and  we  now  constantly  these  extrenuis  can  be  iKild  to  be  correct;  but, 

see  the  Alderney  cow  thriving  under  clrcum-  witliout  organic  elements  In  tlie  s^>il,  or.  In  cases 


stances  that  would  be  fitting  for  any  other  cow 


The  Channel  Islands  cow  will  be  found  In- 


ble  as  plant  food.    I  think  sfime  of  tliese  highly 
puffed  fertilizers  are  a  positive  injury  to  a  crop, 

in  fact  poisonous,  and  that  tlie  land  would  pro-   

duce  more  of  itsrif.     As  a  general  rule,  buy    kept  for  the  same  puriwse— viz.,  milking  ant! 
fertilizers  made    in    your   immediate  vicinity,  i  breiullug, 
wliere  you  have  a  chance  to  examine  the  mo«le 
of  manufacture,  and  an  acfiuaintance  with  the 
proprietor,  and  know  If  he  is  a  resixmsible  man. 

Ben.1.  Sharpi-ess. 
nirrainghain,  ChcBter  Co.,  Pa. 

Productive  Dairy  in  New  Jersey. 

Oi;r  friend  C.  B.  Leonard,  near  Woo<lbury, 
N.  J.,  has  a  dairy  of  twelve  cows,  half  of  them 
home  raised,  from  Jersey  and  otlier  improved 
strains  of  blood,  which  averaged  the  past  season 
281  lbs.  of  butler  per  cow.    Their  calves  sold 


where  these  have  been  exhaiisteil  by  continuous 
crfipping,  without  t>tlier  manuring,  artificial  fer- 
tilizers, alone,  cannot  be  considered  reliable. 
It  is,  in  conjunction  with  barnyard  or  stalile 


X  lie    \^iiaiiiK:i    xairtiiu.'v    %smn    win    tjK  li^iiiiii    ill-  it    la,  •»*  »^i/fy  «.»*»-.  n^..  n,-....  ■^...i.j...^    «.    „«,-.. ^ 

valuable  for  private  family  use,  from  its  docility,    manures,  and  judicious  rotations,  or  a  supply  of 


easy  pasturage  and  small  consumption,  in  com- 
parison with  the  peculiar  richness  of  Its  milk, 
the  average  In  a  dairy  of  forty  cows,  under  such 
management  as  Is  liereafter  set  forth,  liavlng 
been  ten  pounds  of  butter  from  each  cow  per 
week  :  whereas  In  other  dairies  not  more  than 
from  six  to  seven  pounds  is  pro<lucible  from  the 
ordinary  milch  cow — where  alone  quantity  of 
milk  has  been  desired — which  is  not  the  main 
object  in  a  private  family. 


green  crops  o<'Ciisionally  ploughed  down,  and 
where  the  laml  Is  In  what  is  called  go<xl  lieart, 
that  the  use  of  artificial  feitilizere  pays  Ijest. 

On  land  of  this  characUir,  on  the  rye  crop,  we 
have  this  last  .season  u.sed  at  the  rate  of  .'JOO  lbs. 
to  tlie  acre,  Baugh's  and  Mora  Phillips's  plM)s- 
phates  and  Tiere's  fine  bone.  There  was  very 
slight  dillerence  lietween  them  to  be  observed — 
but  tlie  Increased  crop  from  each,  by  reason  of 
1  the  fertili/.«!r,  was  fully  25  \)nr  cent. 


Stoclc  Sales  In  Vicinity  of  Philad'a. 

Samuel  J.  Sharplesk,  Street  Rfiad  Station, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  lias  nia«le  sales,  vit : 

Jersegtt— To  N .  T    Beal,  Kogersvllle,  Tenn, 
"  Cyrene  4th,"  H.  R.  480,  and  "  Nonpariel  2d." 
n.  R.  Iil3;  to  L.  S.  Hanlln,  Louisville,  Ky., 
«  Dora  2d,"  IL  R.  1290 ;  to  Harvey  Phlllije, 
Keiinett  Square,  Pa.,  "  Marquise  2d ; "  to  John 
Rice  for  shipment    to  Win.  C.  Ralston,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  heifer  "  Lotta,"  H.  R.  1130,  anil 
bull  calf  "  Mameluke ; "  to  Phillip  T.  George, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  imported  bull  "  Msyestic,"  II. 
R.  152,  and  imported  heifers  "Soprano,"  1202, 
and  "  Lurilne,"  1325;  to  John  E.  I'liillii*,  Balti- 
more, Imported  "Blossom,"    1253,  and  heifer 
"  Juliet,"  1288. 

FRANfis  Morris,  18  N.  1.3th  St.,Phlla.,  Pa., 
reports  the  following  sales  as  lately  made  by  him : 
The   thorough-bred  Short-Horn   bull  "Red 
Duke"  and  heifer  "  Flora  2d,"  both  II.  B.  ani- 
mals, to  Win.  Skellon,  Crawfiiid  Co.,  Pa.    Tho- 
rough-bred Ayrshire  bull  "  Von  Mollke,''  to  J. 
II.  Breckblll,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.    Tlie  Jersey 
cow   "Sue,"  to   Henry   Bonsall,   Chest^'r,  Pa. 
The   thorough-bred    Holstelii   bull   "Duke    of 
UlMMle  Islantl,"  to  C.  B.  Leonard,  Woodbury, 
N.J.   Two  thorough-bre«l  Yorkshire  pigs,  4  and 
.*)  months  old,  to  J.  F.  Elliott,  New  Orleans,  La. 
1  boar,  2  mos.  old,  to  E.  Stetson,  Bureau  Co.,  HI. 
1  thorough  Berkshire  lioar,  "  Champion,  8  mos. 
old,  to  J.  F.  Elliott,  New  Orleans,  La.     1  boar, 
7  mos.,  to  J.  W.  Relger,  Wilmington,  N.  C— 
Also,  1  pair  to  Bill  &  Hill,  East  Tennessee ;  1 
iwir  Cliester  Co.  pigs  to  R.  W.  Montgomery, 
Md.;  1  boar  to  C.  C.  Buckner,  Culpt^ier  Co., 
Va. ;  1  l)oar  to  Delaware  County  Poor-house ; 
1  lioar  to  W.  L.  Ford,  Hancock,  Vt. ;  1  lioar  to 
John  WetlH'rill,  Delaw.ire  Co.,  Pa. ;  1  sow  to  II. 
TlH>iiias,  Bueks  Co.,  Pa.— Uigether  with  other 
sales  of  tlMHougli-bred  Slieplierd   dogs,  geese, 
ducks,  fowls,  etc. 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

1.MPROVED  Stock.  —  We  call  attention  of 
lovere  of  good  stock,  to  the  advertisement  of  R. 
II.  Allen  &  Co.,  on  last  page  ( 102). 

■  ♦  ■    ■ 

Distant  Circulation  of  the  "Practical 
Farmer." 


K^AIl  good  principles  must  stagnate  with- 
out mental  activity. 


Wk  have  received  within  a  few  days  a  new 
dub  list  for  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  from  Har- 
deman county,  Tennessee ;  also  recently  a  large 
one  from  Oregon,  and  one  from  a  western  coun- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Ohio.  These 
evidences  of  appreciation  are  grateful,  and  we 
hope  for  steady  Increase  from  many  distant 
points  where  our  paper  now  is  a  regular  visitor. 
There  are,  however,  twenty  thousand  more  sub- 
scribers wanted  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  While 
the  "Practical  Farmer"  alms  especially  to  re- 
present Pennsylvania  agriculture,  and  was  in- 
deed establlslied  chiefly  because  there  was  no 
strictly  agricultural  paper  published  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  or  Delaware,  we  have  been 
disappointed  that  so  little  support  comes  from 
the  section  Immediately  around  us. 

We  hope  public  spirited  Individuals  in  the 
different  townships  throughout  Pennsylvania 
will  take  this  matter  up  the  coming  fall,  as  a 
matter  of  State  pride,  if  nothing  else,  and  send 
us  dub  lists,  so  as  to  redeem  Pennsylvania  from 
exclusive  dependence  on  New  York  for  her 
agricultural  papers.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  a 
word  against  papers  published  in  other  States, 
many  of  which  are  ably  conducted,  but  we 
do  think  one  agricultural  paper  might  be  sup- 
ported by  Pennsylvania  subscribers.  In  start- 
ing tlie  "  Prartlcal  Farmer  "  we  had  relied  upon 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  as  our 
base,  and  we  would  like  to  make  it  equal  in 
every  respect  to  any  agricultural  paper  published 
elsewhere,  in  its  reading  matter  as  well  as  its 
subscription  list.  We  wish  farmers  would  also 
write  for  It  more  frequently.  We  believe  eceri/ 
present  subscriber  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  could  get  us  ten  more  names,  if  a 

reasonable  effort  was  made. 

—  ^  ♦  ^     " 

THB  HERSTINE  RASPBERR7. 

About  a  month  ago  this  raspberry  was  sub- 
jected to  the  third  severe  test  and  examination, 
by  many  of  our  most  prominent  fruit  growers 
and  horticulturists,  both  from  near  and  distant 
points.  A  large  number  of  them,  whose  names 
will  be  found  in  a  communication  In  another 
column,  assembled  for  this  purpose,  by  invita- 
tion, on  the  grounds  of  its  originator,  D.  W. 
IIKR8TINE,  near  Branchtowii,  Philadelphia. — 
No  new  fruit  could  l)e  more  fairiy  brought  out 
than  this  Herstlne  seedling.  It  has  proved  It- 
self and  been  approved  by  these  and  other  com- 
petent judges,  as  the  best  raspberry  afloat,  on 
tlie  score  of  prmhictlveness,  hardiness,  color, 
quality,  and  value  for  market  or  the  private 
garden. 

Our  Western  friends,  as  well  as  others,  can 
rest  assured,  there  Is  no  '  Norway  oats '  or  '  New 
Mexican  strawberry  from  Jalapa,'  connected 
with  Ite  hbtory.  There  It  Is,  raised  and  grown 
In  the  open  air,  of  which  many  of  us  around 
I'hiladelphii  have  been  cognizant  for  years. 

The  Philadelphia,  our  now  most  valuable 
market  raspberry,  but  deficient  in  color  and 
size,  was  planted  alternately  In  a  row  with  tlie 
Allen,  a  fine  flavored  but  unprodurtlve  sort. 
From  the  seed  thus  fertilized  has  been  grown 
the  Herstlne,  combining  the  good  properties  of 
lioth,  and  it  would  appear  now  to  combine  all 
that  is  wanted  in  a  raspberry. 

It  has  lieen  tested  also  In  New  Jersey,  and 
«»ther  localitii-s,  and  proved  it.self  to  be  the  same 
strong  grower  and  liearer.  Tlie  price  lias  now 
lieen  re<luced  to  $10  per  dozen  ;  $1  for  a  single 
plant,  and  $75  per  100,  so  as  to  lie  within  tlie 
reach  of  all.  Plants  of  it— as  also  the  other 
Herstlne  seedling,  tlie  Saunders, — can  be  fur- 
nished, if  desired,  through  this  office. 


The  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Judge  Frederick  'Watts,  of  Pa. 

The  Government  could  hardly  have  found  a 
better  man  for  this  position  than  Judge  Watts. 
Though  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar,  and  at 
one  time  Judge,  he  has  so  long  as  we  can  recol- 
lect, been  connected  with  agriculture,  not  only 
as  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  near  Carlisle,  but 
also  as  president  of  agricultural  societies,  and  In 
various  other  ways.  We  have  sometimes  had 
articles  from  his  pen  In  our  "  Practical  Farmer," 
and  essays  by  him  will  also  be  found  In  the  past 
bound  volumes  of  the  Agricultural  Repoits. 

Judge  Watts  Is  also  at  this  time  President 
of  tlie  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful and  best  managed  railroads. 

He  did  not  seek  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  surprise  Is,  that  one  so 
occupied  with  other  public  duties  should  have 
been  willing  to  accept  it. 

We  consider  the  Government  fortunate  in  Its 
selection.  Judge  Watts  being  a  man  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect, « sans  peur  and  sans  reproche,' 
who  will  do  his  whole  duty  wherever  placed. 
He  is  very  far  removed  from  political  movements 
and  influences,  though  decided  and  consistent  in 
his  political  preferences ;  aud  we  hardly  know  a 
man  of  greater  integrity  of  character  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  who  would  be  less  likely  to  allow 
any  mere  political  motive  to  make  him  vary  an 
iota  from  what  he  considered  the  strict  line  of 
duty.  Our  Western  exchanges,  who  seem  to 
fear  politics  have  influenced  this  appointinent> 
and  will  thus  get  Into  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, may  rest  entirely  easy  on  this  score. 


ALEUTIAN  SEED  WHEAT. 


Our  friend  Wm.  W.  Potts,  of  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  has  left  with  us  at  this  office  a  spe- 
cimen of  Aleutian  seed  wheat,  grown  by  him 
for  the  last  three  yeaus,  from  seed  obtained  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  near  Alaska,  through  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  W^ashington.  It 
will  be  found  advertised  iu  our  advertising  co- 
lumns. 

The  heads  left  with  us  are  remarkably  fine 
and  large ;  the  straw  Is  stiff  and  stands  up  well ; 
producing  in  harvest  of  1&70  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  when  otlier  wheat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  fidlen  down. 

It  Is  of  an  amber  color,  with  a  thin  hull ;  and 
C.  Ueebner,  the  well  known  miller  In  Norris- 
town,  gives  the  opinion  that  It  Is  worth  10  cents 
more  per  bushel  than  any  otlier  wheat  grown  In 
the  vicinity. 

The  whole  of  last  year's  crop  of  Aleutian 
wheat  was  sold  for  seed,  and  gave  entire  satis- 
faction— one  farmer  pronouncing  it  the  heaviest 
wheat  he  ever  cut.  It  weighed  last  season  6:} 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

TALL   RYE. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Preserve. 

Patented  July  20,  1871. 
The  discovery  of  Messrs.  IIooTON  &  Hick- 
man, for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetii- 
bles,  which  has  recently  been  promulgated  In 
the  public  papers,  has  now  been  patented,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  Practlcid  Farmer  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  family 
and  Individual  rights  to  use  the  same  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.    See  advertisement. 

By  this  system,  almost  idl  fruits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stone  fruits,  can  be  preserved  a  long 
period  of  time,  as  fresh  in  taste,  size  and  appear- 
ance, as  when  taken  from  tlie  tree  or  vine. 

The  patentees  have  been  experimenting  with 
it  for  many  months,  and  inform  us,  they  have 
proven  that  "it  will  preserve  apples,  pears, 
quinces,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  ripe  figs,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  potatoes,  sweet  poUtoes, 
onions,  beets,  turnips,  squashes,  pumpkins,  egg- 
plant, dtron.  Tomatoes  are  dlflicult  of  preser- 
vation, but  with  care  It  will  preserve  them.  It 
will  preserve  eggs ;  and  will  probably  preserve 
cantelopes  and  watermelons." 

They  further  state,  that  "while  in  contact 
with  this  preservative,  the  elements  of  decay  are 
suspended,"  and  that  "  grapes  and  other  fruits 
can  be  brought  from  California  or  Spain,  fresh 
figs  from  Smyrna,  and  oranges  from  Cuba,  as 
fresh  as  when  put  up.  The  trouble  of  preserv- 
ing Is  but  little  more  than  required  in  barrdlng 
hand-picked  apples.  The  quantity  of  tlie  mate- 
rial required  to  preserve  a  barrel  of  fruit,  will 
not  probably  cost  much  more  than  a  dollar. — 
The  fruit,  when  preserved,  can  be  kept  In  open 
boxes,  barrels  or  blnns ;  and  can  be  kept  In  the 
cellar  during  the  summer  or  winter,  without 
any  unpleasant  or  poisonous  smell  arising  there- 
from and  tainting  the  atmosphere." 


Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  North  Ca- 
rolina. 


To  PA8CHALL  MouRis  &  Co.: 

Seeing  In  your  last  number  an  account  of 

some  tall  rye  raised  by  II.  G,  Wilson,  of  Bucks 

county,  we  think  Cambria  county  can  beat  it. — 

We  raised  a  field  of  rye  which  measuretl  8  ft.  0 

In.,  not  selecting  the  largest  stalks.     The  heads 

are  long  and  well  filled.    This  crop  was  raise«l 

on  a  poor,  worn  out  field,  which  last  year  was 

thought   to   be   wortldess.     The    ground   was 

plonghe*!  about  tlie  middle  of  August,  and  8ee«l 

sown  on  ;^0th  of  same  month.     We  applied  500 

11)8.  of  Baugh's  raw-bone  plnisphate  U^  the  acre, 

harrowing  In  with  tlie  rye.     The  gniss  has 

taken  well. 

B.  J.  Roberts. 

Cambria  Iron  Worku,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Jonathan  B.  Klop,  residing  in  Marion 
township,  Berks  county,  has  left  at  the  oflice  of 
the  Reading  Gazette,  iil  stalks  of  rye,  whidi 
appear  to  have  sprung  up  from  a  single  grain. 
The  head  of  eadi  sUlk  Is  wdl  developed  and 
full  of  rye. 


We  are  In  receipt  of  a  pamplilet  rejiort  of  a 
geological  examination  made  on  certain  lands 
and  mines  in  the  counties  of  Haywood,  Madi- 
son, Buncomlie,  Jackson  and  Macomb,  N.  C, 
and  in  Cocke  county,  Tennessee,  by  Richard 
Owen,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Indiana 
State  University,  and  late  State  Geolc^ist  of 
Indiana. 

We  have  carefully  examined  this  pamphlet, 
and  are  satisfied  from  the  facts  and  statistics 
given,  that  there  are  great  Inducements  to  emi- 
grate to  these  counties  In  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina,  on  the  score  of  climate  as  well 
as  agincultural  and  mineral  wealth  in  the  lands. 
Some  30,000  acres  are  now  offered  there  for 
sale.  We  will  dieerfully  show  the  ivamphlet  and 
report  to  any  one  calling  at  this  oftice. 

A  colony  is  now  being   formed   for  Macon 
county,  by  S.  C.  Mercer,  M.  D.,  Utica,  In 
dlaiia. 

-    —  m    •    m     —  — 

IMPLEMENTS  FOR  TILLAGE. 

Between  tlw  plow  antl  the  harrow,  a  large 
number  of  machines  for  cultivating  and  stirring 
the  soil  between  the  roots  of  cultivated  crops, 
are  In  the  market.  It  seems  hut  a  few  years 
ago,  the  ordinary  cultivator  was  the  only  one 
for  this  purpos*^ ;  but  now  there  is  a  great  variety 
adapted  as  tlwy  should  be,  for  ilitfi'ient  crops- 
corn,  potatoes,  roots,  etc.,  and  also  for  their  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth.  The  soil  between  rows 
should  be  stirred  dei'p,  lifteil  up,  thrown  alter- 
nately in  and  from  the  rows,  and  by  this  conti- 
nual moving  and  exjxising  fresh  suiCices  to  llie 
atmospliere,  the  growing  cioim  are  greatly  sti- 
mulated and  benefitted. 

We  have  used  this  season,  with  much  advan- 
tage. Brown,  Manley  &  Co.'s  patent  iron 
double  sliovel  plow.  These  are  two  sliovd  plows 
on  one  Iron  beam,  instead  of  a  single  one,  as 
fonneriy,  which  makes  It  run  more  stea«llly,  and 
is  easier  managed.    It  midces  thorough  work, 


cleaning  out  the  rows  aiul  pulverizing  the  soil  in 
the  most  thorough  manner. 

Their  address  Is  Malta,  Ohio,  and  the  Imple- 
ment can  he  purchased  at  Graham,  Emlen  «& 
Passmorb's,  in  this  city. 

C^  Mora  imported  stock,  shipped  by  E.  P. 
Fowler,  is  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  and  will 

be  sold  at  Uerknb88'  Bazaar.    See  advert'mt. 

. —         ^  ♦•  ^ 

New  York  State  Fair,  for  1871,  being 
the  31st  Annual  Exhibition,  will  be  held  at  Al- 
bany, to  continue  five  days,  commencing  ou  the 

2d  of  lOlh  mo.  (October). 

^  ■  ^ 

New  Jersey  State  Aoricultubal  So- 
ciety.— Pamphlet  Catalogue  received,  contain- 
ing scliedule  and  premium  list  of  Its  13th  An- 
nual Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Waverly  Station, 
near  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  commence  on  19th  of 

September,  and  to  continue  four  days.        * 

■  ♦  ■   

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical A8.SOCIAT10N.  —  Premium  list  received 
for  Fair  of  1871,  to  he  held  at  Pickett  Springs 
Park,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  commencing  on 
October  16th,  and  dosing  Oct.  20th.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  are  offered  In  premiums. 

Cherokee  County  (Georgia)  Agricul- 
tural Fair. —  Premium  list  received,  with 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Third  Annual 
Agricultural  Fair,  to  be  held  one  mile  south- 
west of  Rome,  Floyd  county,  (jco.,  to  continue 
four  days,  commendng  on  10th  day  of  10th  mo. 

(October)  next. 

■  ■  » 

Delaware  Poultry  Society. — A  corres- 
pondent in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  writes  us  to 
correct  an  Impression,  which  has  existed  to 
some  extent  In  Philadelphia,  that  the  Delaware 
Poultry  Society  gave  no  premiums  at  their  ex- 
hibition. He  says,  "  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
we  did  what  very  few  societies  liave  done  before 
us,  come  out  from  our  first  exhibition  witliout 
owing  a  cent,  and  after  paying  our  premiums, 
had  I-jO  left  In  our  treasury." 


THE   CARE  OF  CALVES. 

The  London  Milk  Journal  lias  a  record  of 
tlie  rules  laid  down  at  the  Halienhelm  Agricul- 
tural College  for  the  rearing  of  calves.  This  is 
done  entirely  by  hand,  and  the  quality  and 
amount  of  feed  are  regulated  as  follows 


Week. 

1st, 

2d, 

3d, 

4th, 
5th  to  7tli, 

8th, 

Oth, 
10th, 
11th, 
12th, 
13tli, 


Milk. 
12  llis. 
10  lbs. 

20  ll»s. 
22  lbs. 
22  lbs. 

21  U)S. 
20  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
12  lbs. 

8n«. 

4  lbs. 


Uatmeal. 
0  Ills. 
Olbs. 
Ollis. 
0  bis. 
lib. 
ilb. 
lib. 
2  lbs. 
2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

3  lbs. 


rine  Hay. 
Olbs. 
Olbs. 
Olbs. 
Olbs. 

ilb. 

ilb. 

lib. 

3  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

lOlbs. 
10  lbs. 


In  the  ninth  week  milk  Is  first  mixed  with 
water  antl  a  little  fine  oatmeal.  Tlie  meal  Is 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  dry  fodder.  After 
three  montlis  llie  milk  Is  withheld,  and  tlien  the 
young  animals  receive  dally,  till  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds  of 
hay,  or  its  equivalent.  But  the  calves  never 
after  receive,  even  In  summer,  any  dry  food  till 
tliey  are  nine  months  old.  The  average  feeding 
is  so  divukd  that  the  younger  portion  receive 
less,  the  older  more,  till  two  and  a  half  years, 
when  tliey  bf^iii  to  receive  tlie  regular  rations  of 
the  older  catUe,  Indndlng  tlie  grain  fodder,  as 
indicate*!  alxive.  Tlie  growth  of  this  treatment 
Is  so  remarkable  that  It  is  only  a  little  surpassed 
by  tlie  rapidly  maturing  Short-Horns. 

Heirers. 
Average  weight  of  calves 

at  3  montlis 233  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  calves 

at  6  montlis 351  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  calves 

at  1  year 640  lbs. 

Average  weight  of  calves 

at  2  years 1,184  lbs. 

Dally  Increase  of  calves.       1.5 
Dally  Increase  In  2d  year     1.4 


Bulls. 

353  lbs. 

472  lbs. 

750  lbs. 

1,300  lbs. 
1.8 
1.5 
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BLEED  THROUGH 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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CAST'S     :^  .A.  IM  3BX^ 

PROPERTY  OF  CHARLES  I^  »HARPI.E«»,  PHItADEtPHIA. 


Post's 


,  ,  f  Ar»««pnf.pr  blood     He  is  blood  bay ;  stands  10  hands  high ;  is  a  fine  roadster 

IlAMB.-EToyiAX  was  sired  by  Old  Ilan.blctonian ;  dam  said  to  be  by  !^"^"r'!'"\^,*'g^;^;"of  ^'  and  s^dy  stock,  transmitting  his  size  and  noble  appearance.    The  wood  cut  is 


and  speedy— and  though  free,  is  of  such  exquisite  Utiui^r,  that  a  woman  can  drive  him. 
carefully  made  from  a  photograph  from  life. 


He  is 


TURNIP   CROP 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
AFTER   POTATOES. 


therefore  cannot  sell.  The  true  secret  of  any 
kind  of  business  is  not  only  to  know  how  to 
sell,  but  how  to  buy— which  latter,  with  the 


ED.  Practical  Fahmek.  ^  ],,,ov.iug  what  and  how 

As  In  this  section,  wiH»ni  at  least  a  circle  ol  i '«  '      »  " 

ten  miles  around  my  residence,  tl>ere  is  only  a 


half  crop  of  hay,  I  would  recommend  my  bro- 
ther farmers  who,  like  myself,  keep  slieep  and 
cows,  to  plant  freely  of  purple  top  turnips.     Uy 
the  time  your  paper  goes  to  press,  the  Hungarian 
grass,  tlKJ  sown  corn,  tlie  beet,  the  carnrf.  and 
tlie  parsnip  season  will  have  passed.     To  l)elp 
US  through  next  winter,  which  I  look  forward 
to  with  some  fear,  no  resource  is  now  Wfi  but 
ttirnips.    Tliey  sliould  lie  sown  «m  all  tlie  head- 
lands of  the  wrn  field,  all  vacant  spaces  in  the 
garden,  and  on  all  tl»e  ground  where  early  pota- 
toes were  Uken  off;- all  which  shoidd  firet  bt; 
ploughed  or  tlwroughly  cultivated.     I  expect 
from  these  different  sources  some  800  buslx'te : 
while  fee«ling  these  to  my  milch  cows  does  not 
affect  tlie  taste  of  milk  or  butter,  if  they  are  fed 
after  milking,  I  have  discovered  that  feeding 
turnipi  to  fattening  sheep,  makes  tender  mtit- 
ton— and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
regular  customers  for  a    nice   leg  or  saddle, 
around  my  stall  in  the  market,  shows  tliat  they 
have  discovered  it  too.    For  this  hint  of  feeding 
rooU  along  with  giain  to  8h.>ep,  I  am  indebted 
to  tlie  "  I»ractical  Farmer,"  as  well  as  for  many 
other  practical  suggestions,  worth  tx)  me  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  dollars.    1  am  satisfied  farming 
will  pay,  if  ll>e  farmer  will  read  and  post  him- 
self as  to  what  Is  tlx!  true  mode  or  system  for 
hint  and  his  land.    Otherwise  it  wont  pay  ;— 


to  raise. 

One  roiison  I  take  it,  that  the  truckers  below 
your  city  make  money.  Is  tliat  they  manage  to 
take  in  each  season  at  least  hco  and  often  </iree 
crops  off  the  land.  The  farmers  can  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  If  we  manage  right.  A 
gfKKl  crop  of  late  cabbage,  or  a  good  crop  of  tur- 
nips, I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  growing 
afl«T  early  potatoes ;  and  if  the  ground  has  been 
well  manured  for  them,  turnips  will  re<juire 
nothing  more — tliough  I  have  generally  put  a 
little  su|)erphosphate,  and  stirred  it  around  eath 

cabbage. 

J.  Leonard. 

AsbUnd,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DUTCH  DAIRIES. 


tide-water  was  well  draine<l.  He  occupied  84 
hedares  (2OT9  acres)  and  keeps  nearly  all  of  it 
in  meadow  and  pasture,  ploughing  very  little. 
His  stock  consists  of  40  head  of  cattle,  of  which 
20  were  milch-cows,  and  lie  makes  butter  and 
cheese.  His  sons  had  kept  a  record  for  the  year 
1870,  up  to  the  time  I  was  there,  Oct.  20,  and 
they  gave  me  the  following  figures  from  it,  on 
the  product  of  milk : 

Monthly  averagr  of  thf  whiJf  26  cowi,  in  quarti,/or  each 
month,  \ovember  and  December,  being  ettimatnl. 

QVAUTH. 

..  Mi 
..  6W 

..  632 

..  S19 
,..  M2 
...  M6 

..493 
...  4C1 
...  252 
...  1H9 

...  126 


One  of  the  first  things  that  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  in  Holland  is  tlie  great 
number  of  cattle.  They  are  to  lie  seen  every- 
where at  pasture,  and  their  divided  colors  of 
black  and  white  in  large  spots,  and  ran-ly  black 
with  tlie  broad  belt  of  white,  make  them  con- 
spicuous objects.  The  fame  of  tlie  Dutch  cows 
for  dairj'  purposes  made  me  interested  to  inquire 
into  their  peculiar  excellences.  I  visited  only 
two  or  three  of  tlie  dairies,  and  got  the  most 
definite  information  at  one  in  tlie  Deemster,  some 
15  or  20  miles  north  of  Amsterdam.    Wouter 


SI.UI8  occupied  tlie  farm,  and   was  evidently 

,„,„.r  .ill  "'-■'«"•■"»•.''•  •"•■"I""' ''"fM''"";^;?,;:;^^^^^^  .„.l  a,  .I,at  U,n„  tl»  «abl«  I  near  Tu.p.««.  3,717  ,.ufl.. 

recklessly  wliat  peojilc  don't  want, and  which  lie    was  flat,  ditched,  and  tliougn  ai  uic  levei  oi  iiic  |  n^uy  lui  n.^.    , 


January..., 
Feliruary.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 

September 

October  ... 

Kovember. 

December •  •" 

4.HM 
Monthly  average  through  the  year,   408  quarto. 

Dally  average  for  each  cow 13.6  quarto. 

Tlie  cows  have  been  selected  with  great  care. 
No  pedigree  Is  kept  In  Holland ;  but  Mr.  Siahh 
judged  tlie  quality  of  his  cows  by  the  size  of  the 
milk-mirror,  by  the  yellowness  <jf  the  skin,  the 
abundance  of  tlie  scurf  on  it,  and  the  cUw 
definition  of  the  black  and  whit*  colors.  Tliey 
were  all  carefully  blanketed  when  I  was  there, 
and  were  constantly  In  the  pasture.  The  day 
was  very  rainy  and  cool,  but  no  shed  was  pro- 
vided lor  them  ;  and  I  concluded  they  wuld  get 
no  shelter  until  the  winter  stables  were  made 


were  partly  in  use  for  the  cheese  room,  and  were 
altogether  too  neat  and  clean  for  the  slielter  of 
cows.  He  feeds  the  cows  beets,  linseed-meal 
and  straw,  during  tlie  season  they  are  not  in 
pasture.  The  average  size  of  his  cows  Is  a  little 
greater  than  ours,  but  not  much  ;  I  sliould  judge 
them  to  weigh  from  900  to  1,.%0  pounds,  though 
he  thought  tlicm  not  quite  so  heavy  as  that.— 
His  bulls  were  very  large  and  fine ;  he  Iiad  one 
not  long  since  that  weighed  2,200  pounds. 

He  liad  not  made  up  tlie  acannit  of  butter  and 
clieese  for  the  year,  but  promised  to  send  it  to 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  liave  it  now  to  put  in 
with  tlie  account  of  milk.  He  told  me,  what  is 
also  plain  from  tlie  above  statement,  that  the 
cows  gave  more  milk  wlien  in  the  stable  tlian 


wlien  out  at  pasture ;  but  lie  said  it  did  nut 
yield  as  much  cheese ;  that  it  took  24  quarts  for 
4  pounds  of  clieese  in  winter,  while  21  quarts  in 
summer  would  yield  4  pounds  of  cheese.    Tlie 
milk  is  alloweil  to  stand  24  hours  for  the  cream 
to  rise,  and  they  expect  to  get  24  pounds  of  butter 
from  54  quarts  of  milk,  and  also  to  make  a 
small  quantity  of  cheese  from  the  wliey,  addi- 
tional to  tlie  chief  product  of  cheese.    The  fol- 
lowing, from  Starinq's  Netherland  Farmer's 
Handbook,  gives  tlie  average  for  Dutch  dairies, 
and  may  sene  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with 
the  excellent  dairy  of  Mr.  Sluis  : 

"  The  average  yield  of  Dutch  cows  appears 
to  be  from  2,835  to  2,940  quarta,  and  of  tlie  best 
3,150  quarts,  during  tlie  300  days  they  are  milk- 
ed, but  In  the  neighborliood  of  Harlem,  a  stable 
of  20  cows  averaged  3,840  quails  each ;  in  tlie 
Beemster,  3,780  quarts ;  In  tlie  vicinity  of  Voorst, 

Anotlier  stable 


near  llailem,  of  30  cow.s,  3,433  <iuart8,  and  in 
one  near  fiochem,  in  Geltlerlaiid,  10  cows,  aver- 
aj;e(l  3,323  quarts  each,  it  is  well  known  that 
some  Dutch  cows,  immediately  after  calving, 
sometimes  give  as  much  as  25  and  even  32  qfs. 
jicr  day,  which  makes  the  amount  for  the  year 
from  4,725  to  5,145  quarts." 

The  following  extract  from  the  milk  list  of 
1801,  of  a  farm  of  20  cows  at  Harlem,  will  indi- 
cate tlie  weekly  amount.  Tliere  was  a  regular 
Increase  of  milk  after  the  11th  of  May,  and  a 
diminution  after  October  12th,  In  consequence 
of  going  out  to  pasture  and  returning  to  the 
stall: 
CowNo.25ln  44  w'ksgave  5,100  qto., or  17.8qt8.  aday 

do.      133      38        do.       6,071      do.    14.7        do. 

do.      298      43        do.       3,800      do.    13.5       do. 

do.      322      32       do.       3,185      do.    11.0        do. 

do.      484      44        do.        2,462      do.      7.3        do. 

The  dairy  of  Mr.  Sluis  is  much  above  the 
average,  1  have  no  doubt.  I  visited  one  in  the 
Harlem  Meer  Polder,  in  which  the  cows  showed 
the  same  care  in  the  selection  and  management, 
but  I  could  not  there  get  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction. 

After  seeing  these  dairies,  and  the  remarkable 
amount  of  their  products,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  mtich  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarities 
of  tlieir  climate,  soil  and  careful  treatment  of 
their  cattle ;  and  I  regretted  that  1  w  as  not  fa- 
miliar enough  with  the  Dutch  language  to  in- 
quire more  minutely  into  the  details  of  their 
dairy  management.    The  leading  business  of  the 
country  is  commerce:  agriculture  has  to  take 
the  less  prominent  place,  and  there  is  niucli  less 
printed  about  it  than  there  is  in  England  or  our 
own  country.    The  wonder  to  a  stranger  is  In 
the  marvellous  neatness  of  the  cow  stables. 
The  cattle  are  turned  out  fiom  them  in  the 
spring,  and  are  kept  in  the  pasture  day  and 
night  until  tlie  grass  fails.    As  soon  as  the  sta- 
bles are  vacated,  tliey  are  washed  out  clean,  the 
floor  is  sanded,  and  in  some  cases  tiles  are  laid, 
so  that  the  stables  are  just  iis  neat  and  clean  as 
tlie  dwelling-house,  which  Is  under  the  same 
roof,  and  oidy  separated  from  It  by  a  partition 
and  door.    Tliese  sUbles  are  too  neat  for  tem- 
porary use  during  the  cold  storms  of  spring  or 
autumn,  and  as  a  substitute  for  this  the  cows 
are  almost  uniformly  covered  with  blankets  or 
otlier  cloths,  when  in  the  pastun«s.    When  the 
cows  are  brought  into  tlie  stables  for  the  winter, 
tljey  are  kept  with  the  same  care  that  the  best  of 
horses  receive  with  us ;  the  cattle  being  curried 
aiid  the  stables  being  frequently  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  washed  out  with  water. 

There  have  been  some  full  blomled  Dutch 
cows  and  many  grade  cows  of  this  breed,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Bnmswick,  and  they  are  uni- 
formly good  milkers.  Geo.  H.  Cook. 
N.J.  Stote  Agr.  College,  New  Brun»wlck,  N.J. 

[Country  Gent. 


anil  advance  of  the  season  :  say  from  latter  part 
of  April  to  first  of  June.  Our  friends,  tliere- 
fore,  should  not  transport  them  after  the  first  or 
middle  of  April,  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
heavy  with  spawn,  and  the  lives  of  the  fish  and 
thriftiness  of  their  progeny  thus  jeopardized. 
The  proper  time  to  procure  Black  bass  for  new 
watere,  is  after  the  cool  September  weather  sets 
in.  Tliey  may  be  transpoited  as  long  after  as 
there  Is  no  danger  of  fi-eezing. 

I  learn  that  John  Wm.  Paget,  of  Sandy 
Hook,  Maryland,  is  making  arrangements  to 
furnish  them  at  the  shortest  notice  during  the 
coming  autumn.  His  price,  I  am  told,  will  be 
as  usual,  25  cents  each,  at  his  residence,  or 
he  will  contract  to  deliver  them  as  may  be 
agreed  on. 

Thaddeus  Norkis. 


Fish  Culture. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
FISH  CULTURE. 


To  Paschall  Morris: 

In  answer  to  the  querj-  of  your  corre«pond- 
ent.  Black  bass  spawn  on  a  gravelly,  pebbly 
bottom,  and  in  water  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  as  a  general  rule.  Tliey  are  longer  than 
most  fish  in  preparing  the  spawning  lietl,  and 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  it  during  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  eggs.  Tliey  also  protect  their  young 
for  a  few  days.  When  the  fry  come  to  tlie  top 
in  schools,  liowever,  tlie  parent  fish  leave  tliem, 
and  from  that  time  tliey  will  prey  mion  them 
as  on  otlier  small  fish.  The  fry  may  frequently 
be  seen  in  ponds  inhabitwl  by  them,  close  In 
sliore,  and  amongst  tlie  grass  and  other  aquatic 
vegetation.  In  passing  along  the  margin  of  tlie 
pond  not  so  protected,  they  move  quite  rapidly, 
as  if  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  tlieir  ex|K)3ure. 
Tlie  time  of  spawning  depends  on  tlie  latitude 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

To  Paschall  Morris: 

Inclosed  is  copy  of  law  passed  at  the  late 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Authority  was  also  given  to  the  couils  to 
grant  charters  to  companies  for  raising  game 
and  fish.  W.  E.  M. 

An  Act  for  the  Proteotion  of  Salmon, 
Black  BasB,  and  other  Food  Fishes, 
and  for  other  germane  purposes. 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon  or 
persons  to  catch  or  kill  by  any  means  or  device 
whatsoever,  any  salmon,  or  Salmo  salar  Gristes 
salmoides,  commoidy  known  as  rlack  bass  of 
the  south  or  southern  bass,  in  the  Delaware  or 
Susquehanna  rivers,  where  said  streams  an? 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  or  in  any  of 
their  Pennsylvania  tributaries,  until  the  first 
day  of  August,  anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Provided, 
netertltelrsn,  Tliat  the  accidental  taking  of  sal- 
mon or  Gristes  salmoides,  commonly  called 
black  b:is8  of  the  south,  shall  not  be  construetl 
to  be  a  violation  of  this  act,  if  the  same  shall 
lie  immediately  returned  alive  into  said  rivere 
and  tributaries. 

Sect.  2.  That  the  fact  of  any  such  person  or 
persons  having  such  salmon,  Salmo  salar  or 
Gristes  salmoides,  commonly  called  black  bass 
of  the  south,  in  tlieir  |x>sses»ion,  In  any  or  either 
of  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  saUl  Dela- 
ware or  Susquehanna  rivers,  or  their  tributaries, 
shall  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  their 
having  liecn  taken  from  the  said  rlveis  or  their 
tributaries,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  prodded,  that  such 
fishes  planted  and  retaineil  in  private  ponds 
shall  be  at  the  dlsixjsal  of  their  owners. 

Sect.  3.  That  nothing  in  this  act  or  In  any 
of  the  sections  of  this  act  contained,  shall  be  so 
cojistrued  as  to  prevent  tlie  Commissioner  or 
Commissioners  of  tlie  fisheries  of  tlie  States 
riparian  to  tlie  said  streams,  fnim  obtaining 
fishes  aforesaid  from  the  said  streams,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  stocking  other  wat*;r8  within  the 
said  States. 

Sect.  4.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any 
of  tlie  provisions  contained  In  eillier  of  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  act,  shall  uiK)n  conviction 
thereof  liefore  any  justice  of  the  peace,  pay  a 
fine  of  five  dollai-s  for  each  and  every  fish  so 
taken  or  had  in  p««sesslon,  without  l)eing  aljle 
to  prove  tint  they  were  not  taken  fn»ni  the  saiti 
rivers  or  streams,  one-lialf  of  tlie  saiil  fine  to  go 
to  the  prosecuUir,  ami  the  other  half  io  the 
scliool  direct«)nj  of  the  school  tlistrict  in  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed  or  pre- 
sumed to  be  committed,  by  their  Iteing  Iwd  in 
|)088<'ssion,  for  .school  purpose  only,  ami  in  de- 
fault of  the  payment  of  sai«l  fine,  to  lunlergo  an 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  the  wunty  In  which 
they  shall  have  been  convicted,  for  a  term  of 
ten  days ;  the  said  fines  to  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered as  debt-s  of  like  amount  are  by  law  re- 
coverable. 


Sect.  5.  The  species  coiunionly  known  as 
Susquehanna  salmon,  pike,  perch,  jack  salmon, 
and  by  the  scientific  name  of  Stlgostedium  Ame- 
ricanum,  shall  henceforth  not  be  taken  In  any  of 
the  streams  meant  to  be  included  In  this  act, 
during  their  spawning  time,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween the  firet  of  February  and  tlie  first  of  .June, 
in  any  year;  and  the  mode  of  proof  of  such 
taking,  and  the  penalty  for  the  same,  shall  be 
the  same  as  provided  for  the  case  of  the  salmon 
and  black  bass  in  this  act. 

Sect.  G.  And  the  said  proofs  and  penalties  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  apply 
equally  to  the  taking  of  any  newly  iiitroduce«i 
and  approved  food  fislies  not  previously  known 
as  itdiabiting  the  said  streams  or  any  of  their 
tributaries,  including  the  Schuylkill  river,  for  a 
jieriod  of  three  yeai's,  from  the  said  introduction 
of  planting,   Protided,   That  citizens   of  this 
State,  introducing  or  planting  the  said  food  fishes 
alive,  in  said  watere,  at  their  own  expense,  or 
the  fish  commission  of  the  State  introducing  or 
planting  such  food  fishes  at  the  public  expense, 
shall  have  given  public  notice  of  the  fact,  its  day 
and  date,  with  reference  to  this  act,  in  one  or 
more  public  journals  of  the  county  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  planting  shall  have 
taken  place,  by  advertisement  or  gratuitous  no- 
tice, for  the  length  of  time  ordinarily  deemed 
suflBcient  legal  public  notice  in  such  county,  and 
in  such  notice  the  geuus  and  species  of  the  fish 
planted  sluUl  be  Intelligibly  described,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  identity,  its 
accepted  scientific  name  or  names  in  the  techni- 
cal as  well  as  the  English  language,  to  be  deem- 
ed and  token  as  sufficient ;  and  provided,  Such 
planting  shall  lie  approved  in  writing  by  the 
Commissioner  of  inland  tislieries  of  the  Stote; 
or  in  case  such  commissioner  shall  not  exist, 
then  by  a  resilient  judge  of  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  said  county. 

Sect.  7.  No  jierson  shall  place  in  any  fresh 
water  stream,  lake  or  jiond,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  or  in  slioie  waters  and  estuaries, 
with  rivers  debouching  into  them,  any  lime  or 
other  deleterious  sulratance,  with  the  intent  to 
injure  fish,  or  any  drug  or  medicjited  bait,  with 
intent  thereby  to  poison  or  catch  fish,  nor  place 
in  a  pond  or  lake  stocked  and  inhabited  by  trout 
or  black  bass,  any  drug  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stonce,  with  intent  to  destroy  such  bass  or  trout, 
nor  place  in  any  fresh  water  pond  or  stream, 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  any  pike,  pickerel, 
black  bass  or  rock  bass,  or  other  pisciverous  fish 
(salmon  excepted)  witliout  the  consent  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  upon  which 
such  pond  or  stream  is  situated.    Any  person 
violating  tlie  provisions  of  this  seilion  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  sliall  In 
addition  thereUi  and  in  addition  to  any  damage 
he  may  liave  done,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  8.  No  person  shall  at  any  time,  with 
intent  so  to  do,  catch  any  siwckled  brook  trout 
or  any  speckled  river  trout,  with  any  device, 
save  only  with  a  hook  and  line ;  and  no  peison 
shall  catch  any  such  trout  or  have  any  such 
trout  in  his  or  her  possession,  save  only  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July,  and 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  under  a  iienalty 
of  five  dollars  for  each  trout  so  caught  or  had  in 
Ills  iMjssession ;  but  tiiis  section  shall  not  prevent 
any  person  or  corporation  from  catching  trout 
in  tlie  water  owned  by  them  or  upon  their  pre- 
mises, to  stock  otlier  waters  in  any  manner  or 
at  any  time. 

Sect.  9.  Any  person  or  persons  or  company 
engjiged  in  tlie  increase  of  brook  trout  by  arti- 
ficial process  (known  as  fish  culture),  may  take 
from  their  own  ponds  in  any  way,  and  cause  to 
lie  transportetl,  and  may  sell,  brook  trout  and 
the  spawn  of  brook  trout,  at  any  time,  and  com- 
mon carriers  may  transpfirt  them,  and  dealers 
may  s«ll  them,  on  condition  that  the  jiackages 
tlicrcof  so  transiwi-ted  aie  atvompanied  by  a 


certificate  of  a  justict^  of  llie  i)eace,  certifying 
that  such  trout  are  sent  by  the  owner  or  owners 
or  agent  or  parties  so  engaged  in  fish  culture ; 
and  such  persons  or  company  may  take  in  any 
way  at  any  time  upon  the  premises  of  any  per- 
son, under  permission  of  the  owner  thereof, 
brook  trout  to  be  kept  and  used  as  brook  trout 
for  artificial  propagation  only,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Sect.  10.  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
in  this  act  a)ntoined,  from  and  including  tlie 
sixth  section  to  the  end  thereof,  may  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen  of  the  county  in  which 
said  violation  shall  take  place,  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  court  of  common  pleas  or  quar- 
ter sessions  in  and  for  the  said  county,  and  funds 
paid  as  penalties  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  school  dii-ectors  of  the  proper  district 
for  scliool  purposes  only  and  the  complainant  or 
informant. 

Sect.  11.  On  any  of  the  streams  or  parts  of 
streams  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  "which 
anadromous  or  migratory  fishes  shall  now  have 
access  by  tlie  ncn-existence  of  dams,  or  by 
openings  In  the  dams,  whether  Intended  or  not 
to  facilitote  such  access,  and  in  whatever  of  the 
reaches  or  spaces  below  or  between  dams,  such 
planting  of  new  species  shall  have  taken  place 
as  is  herein  contemplated,  the  sherifis  of  the 
counties  having  jurisdiction  of  such  reaches  of 
the  streams,  whenever  they  shall  discover  or  be 
Informed  of  the  existence  of  such  contrivances 
for  the  catching  of  fish  as  are  commonly  known 
as  fish  baskets,  eel  weire,  kiddels,  brush  or  fas- 
cine nets,  or  any  other  permanently  set  means 
of  tokiug  fish  in  the  nature  of  a  sieve,  which  are 
known  to  be  wasU^ful  and  extravagant  modes 
of  fishing,  said  sherills  shall  give  ten  days'  notice 
in  two  newspaiiers  of  their  respective  counties, 
that  the  said  contrivances  are  known  to  exist, 
and  are  declared  common  nuisances,  ordering 
them  to  be  dismantled  by  tlieir  owners  or  man- 
agers, so  as  to  render  them  no  longer  capable  of 
toking  or  injuring  the  fishes  of  the  streams,  of 
whatever  kind ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  days,  the  sai»l  dismantling  shall  not  have 
token  place,  then  the  said  sherifls  shall  proceed 
with  such  force  of  good  men  of  the  county  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  destroy 
or  dismantle  the  said  fish  baskets,  kiddels,  eel 
weirs,  or  such  other  devices  contemplated  by 
this  section,  so  tliat  they  may  ')e  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  taking  or  injuring  fish ;  and  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  counties  shall  make  good  the 
cost  of  tlie  said  proceedings  to  the  said  slieriff  or 
sheriffe,  in  tlie  settlement  of  their  accounts  witli 
the  said  sherifls;  and  if  upon  being  didy  in- 
formed by  a  reputoble  citizen  of  the  county, 
that  said  nuisances  are  in  existence  and  require 
abatement,  tlie  said  slieriff  or  sheriffs  shall  not 
proceed  as  directed  in  this,  tlien  he  or  they  upon 
conviction  in  tlie  county  court  of  the  said  neglect 
of  duty,  sliall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred nor  more  than  one  tliousand  dollars  for 
every  such  neglect,  said  fine  to  be  collected  as 
ordinary  fines  are  collected,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  equally  between  the  informer  or  com- 
plainant and  tlie  school  directors  of  tlie  proper 
district,  for  school  purposes  only.    This  section 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  any  other  law  of 
this  Commonwealth  for  tlie  suppression  of  fish 
baskets,  et  cetera,  if  the  same  be  found  effica- 
cious to  destroy  or  aljolish  tliera. 

Sect.  12.  All  acts  or  part  of  acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 


^X^  Large  numliers  of  shad  are  being  hatched 
on  tlie  Hudson,  under  tlie  directions  of  the  New 

York  Fish  Commissioners. 

— ^^♦-^ 

n^  An  English  writer  says :  "  Those  who 
act  by  calm  reason  are  always  so  few  in  number, 
and  oflen  so  indeterminate  In  piupoee,  that 
without  tlie  aid  of  jiassion  and  folly  no  great 
revolution  can  be  broujiht  about." 
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RBARINO  CALVES. 

The  statement  in  anoUier  column  of  the  ex- 
traordinary butter  production  of  0.  B.  Leon- 
ard's cows,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  many  of 
which  were  home  raised,  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  dairy  farmers  to  raising  of  calves  from 
their  best  cows.    We  know  some  dairymen  are 
opposed  to  raising  any  stoolt,  and  sometimes 
turn  off  their  best  cows  to  the  butcher  so  soon  as 
they  go  dry,  considering  it  their  interest  to  keep 
their  weekly  butter  production  up  to  Its  maxi- 
mum, by  continually  buying  fresh  cows  to  re- 
place the  olhei-3. 

We  doubt  the  economy  of  this  plan,  but  know 
It  is  practised.    If  the  average  production  of  our 
dairies  is  to  be  gradually  increased,  we  believe 
it  will  be  through  the  medium  of  home  raised 
«(ocfc— carefully  selecting  the  best  milkers,  with 
prominent  milking  point*,  and  breeding  them- 
to  bulls  also  having  deep  milking  ancestry.— 
This  is  the  first  step.    There  arc  then  several 
other  matters  in  this  coimection  to  be  attended 
to  and  investigated.    First,  the  age  of  the  dam, 
and  her  management  previous  to  calving ;  and 
secondly,  the  foo«l  and  treatment  of  the  calf. 

It  may  be  given  as  a  general  rule,  that  early 
breeding  checks  growth,  and  stimulafos  in  the 
hdfer  more  than  the  ordinary  milk  secretions. 
It  would  seem  to  arreM  natural  development  of 
bone  and  muscle  and  feeding  or  fattening  ten- 
dencies, and  direct  the  organic  functions  of  the 
system  more  exclusively  towards  the  production 
of  milk.    The  pennanent  habita  of  the  cow,  | 
and  her  intrinsic  value  for  milk  or  butter  or 
cheese,  we  have  reason  to  know,  depends  much 
on  the  treatment  and  food  given  during  gesta- 
tion, and  up  to  the  i«ri(.d  of  her  first  calving; 
and  this  we  b<5lieve  to  Iw  irrespective  of  lier 
natural  or  normal  milking  capacity.    If  she  Is 
made  to  come  in,  for  instance,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  wlien  succulent  fo(Kl  is  scarce,  and  she  has 
been'  fed  on  dry  hay  or  dry  fodder  or  dryjmeal,  I 
her  lacteal    secretions  will    be   proportionally  ] 
small— her  udder  will  not  roach  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  she  will  never  afU-rwards  arrive  at  so 
full  a'  capacity.    Her  calf  also  will  likewise  suf- 
fer.   This  mode  of  management  will  not  de- 
velop a  race  of  deep  milkers ;  and  a  heifer  with 
her  first  calf  should  therefore  be  made  to  drop 
it  in  the  spring,  when  pasHire  is  plenty— or  if 
earlier,  slie  should  have  sown  rje,  roots,  bran- 
all  which  tend  to  promote  a  free  flow  of  milk. 

If  the  calf  is  to  be  raised,  we  believe  a  mis- 
take is  often  made  (if  it  is  done  oR  from  the 
cow,)  by  giving  it  footl  like  Indian  meal,  which 
tends  to  promf)te  fattening  tendencies  and  lay- 
ing on  of  fat.  The  breeder  should  ix*  satisfietl 
with  hIow  development  of  form,  instead  of  large 
size  or  early  maturity ;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
leanness  is  not  objectionable. 

We  observe,  E.  W.  Stkwaht,  In  Xew  York 
Tribvne,  speaks  of  his  having  g«Kxl  success  in 
raising  heifers  on  skimmed  milk,  after  being 
teken  from  the  cow  at  three  days  old,  giving  it 
also  three  omices  of  oil  nieal  per  day  for  the 
first  three  weeks,  and  then  increasing  the  amount 
and  also  tempting  them  to  cat  grass. 

Respecting  what  the  pre<ise  articles  of  fixnl 
are,  to  promote  the  greatest  tendency  toward 
milk  secretion,  there  may  be  differences  of  opl- 1 
nlon  among  farmers— but  bran  is  most  ceHainly 
one  of  them;— cotton  seed  cake  meal  is  another, 
—also  sucailent  roots  like  beets,  carrots,  and 
the  grasses. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  a  calf 
with  strong  constitutional  tendency  towards 
deep  milking,  may  not  be  pcnnanently  injured 
In  this  particular  by  injudicious  management. 
Let  farmers  experiment  and  repf>rt  their  results 
or  U»eir  opinions  on  It.  If  a  good  cow  may  be 
made  more  pnMluctlve  by  a  certain  kind  of  treat- 
ment and  ftxxl,  may  thei-o  Jiot  be  also  a  fiossi- 
bllity  that  a  calf  from  an  Inferior  cow  may  be 
educated  up  U>  a  binlier  standard  of  milk  pro- 
duction, by  begimiiug  early  with  judicious  leed- 
ing,  and  liaving  its  whole  management  in  one 
ihre'ction  and  for  one  ob>«ct. 
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PATENT     UNIOJV    HOKSE    TOWER. 
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We  are  alwavs  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  intro<lucing  to  our  readers  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  any  Iniproved  machinery,  and 
such  we  believe  to  be  the  al)ove  Union  H(»rse 
Power.    In  the  far  West  and  far  South,  where 
there  are  but  few  barns,  lever  horse  powers  are 
,,erhap9  m<«t  In  use;  but  in  the  Eastern  an.l 
I  Middle  States  railway  horse  powei-s  are  common 
and  most  convenient.    They  take  up  but  little 
room,  and  can  be  used  for  threshing,  sawmg 
wof)d,  grinding  grain,  cutting  feed,  and  other 
purposes.     The  old  railway  horse  powere  of 
some  years  ago  were  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  heavy  incline  plane  and  tlie  conse<iuent 
harder  work  for  the  horses.    The  above  power, 
is  said  to  be  nu.ch  more  effective  than  any 
other  railway  power,  requiring  a  very  low  eleva- 
tion, (so  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  on  the 
farm,  no  eWivation  need  be  given  than  is  already 
given  by  Its  amstructlon,  as  will  be  seen  In  the 
cut,)  which  Importajit  feature  removes  the  ob- 
jection which  so  many  have  to  railway  poweis. 

Messrs.  IJoykk  &  Bug.  inform  us,  that  "the 
wood  frame  work  of  this  machine  Is  constructed 
similar  to  most  of  the  tread  or  endless  chain 
powers  in  us«;;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  iron 
work  or  running  gear,  is  almost  entirely  new.— 
The  links  are  ma.le  with  cogs,  and  the  driving 
gear  wheel  Is  placed  back  fiom  the  end,  and 
directly   under  the   horse,  and  is  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  cog  Into  tlie  chain  links,  both  at  the 
top  and  lK)tfom  of  the  gear  whe«-l.     By  this  de- 
vice tlje  propelliug  force  of  the  horse  is  always 
acting  directly  on  top  of  the  driving  gear  on  the 
same  plane,  and  consefiuently  there  Is  no  loss  of 
IH)wer  or  Increase  of  friction.    Also  tlie  return- 
ing sections  of  the  chain  on  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
track  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
top  portion.    The  ix)wer  thus  acts  directly  on 
the  chain  to  proiK-l  it  up  the  incline  plane,  (ami 
not  indirectly  around  tlie  end  of  the  track,  as 
with  machines  constructed  with  spiders  or  rolls 
on  tlie  end,)  thus  the  connecting  pivots  of  the 
chain  are  relieved  of  all  the  strain  and  friction 
usually  causeil  by  piissing  the  end  track. 

«'  By  this  cogging  Into  both  the  top  and  bottom, 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  motion  Is  given 
to  the  chain.  All  tlie  tnMubling  atid  jerking 
motion  usually  caused  by  tlie  sections  of  the 
dialn  passing  the  cuds  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 


tom track,  is  entirely  avoided.    Also,  the  differ- 
ence In  the  tension  of  the  chain,  passing  tlie 


ends,  is  entirely  overcome,  which  dispenses 
with  half  the  numlier  of  axles  and  wheels.— 
Also  saving  the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  the 
expense  of  lubricating  them.  All  the  connec- 
tions or  pivots,  the  axles  and  wearing  surfaces, 
are  cliill-hardened  and  very  durable.  The  gears 
and  baud  wheel  are  readily  changed  from  one 
side  of  the  machine  to  the  other. 

"The  links  and  trea<ls  are  so  constructed 
that  the  tread  holds  the  link  and  axle  that  sup- 
ports the  horse,  and  dispenses  with  the  support- 
ing rod  or  axles  extending  across  the  chain,  as 
commonly  used  in  horse  powere. 

"The  treatls  are  so  simple  in  construction 
that  any  one  of  c<mimon  ingenuity  can  make 
tliem  without  the  aid  of  machinery;  and  they 
can  be  removetl  and  replaced  without  disturbing 
any  part  of  the  machine. 

"This  machine  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  found  to  be  durable,  giving  a  large  per  cent, 
of  power,  and  will  run  at  a  low  elevation.  The 
follow  Ing  reasons  cause  such  results : 

"  1st.  The  wheels  are  larger  in  diameter  and 
1»»8  in  nuinl)er  than  is  usually  employed  in 
horee  powere. 

"  2d.  The  platform  chain  moves  with  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  free  motion. 

"3d.  All  tlie  pivots,  boxes  and  axles  are 
liardencd  and  smooth,  causing  but  little  friction. 
"4th.  The  jxiwer  is  api)lie<l  at  the  top  and 
l)ottom  of  tlie  driving  gear;  the  weight  and 
power  of  the  horse  acts  directly  to  propel  the 
machine  with  great  force." 
For  furtlier  particulare  see  advertisement. 


The  Patent  Leatueu  Trade  of  Xewark, 
N.  J.,  it  is  stated,  works  up  almut  two  hundred 
thousiind  hid«»,  worth  $1,500,000,  eveiy  year. 
The  skins  are  separated  by  sharp  knives,  opera- 
ted by  machinery,  so  as  to  make  two  and  a  half 
splits  to  a  hide,  or  five  hundred  thousand  pre- 
pared skins.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  are  enameled,  and  tlic  remaining  three 
hundred  aiul  fifty  tlK>usand  are  made  up  into 
winker,  dash  and  railing  leather.  The  hides 
make  in  the  aggregate  twenty-nine  mlllbn 
square  feet  of  enameled  leather,  worth  about 
$.5,500,000. 


The  Well*  and  DlcklnBon  Sheep. 

Wk  are  Indebted  to  Glenn  &  Bko.,  Nobles- 
town,  Pa,  for  the  following  reply  to  Inquiry  in 
one  of  our  recent  numbere,  about  the  history  ( j 
these  celebrated  sheep : — 

"The following history.fromT.S.  npMiucK- 

HOUSE,  Esq.,  of  Coshocton,  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio,—'  Account  of  the  Importation  of  Merinos,' 
—from  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  ItepoH,  1B(J2, 
is  doubtless  an  authentic  statement  of  history 
of  the  Wells  and  Dickinson  sheep. 

» In  a  letter  dated  Steubenville,  Ohio,  May  22, 
185W,  published  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  8. 
p.  81,  Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  he  purchased 
the  foundation  of  his  flock  from  James  Cald- 
well, of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  an  extensive 
breeder  of  merinos.    He  (Mr.  Caldwell,) 
commenced  the  business  at  an  early  day,  having 
in  1800  purchased  a  ram  and  two  ewes  from 
Col.  Humphrey's  flock.    He  expended  more 
than  forty  tViousand  dollare  in  purchasing-to 
use  the  language    of   Mr.    Dickinson-' the 
cream  of  almost  every  importation  from  Spam 
during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
French.'    Mr.  Caldwell  acnimulated  a  large 
flock,  which,  after  the  peace  of  181.5,  was  princi- 
pally sold  to  Messi-s.  Howell,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  subsequently  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Dickin- 
son.   The  letter  of  Mr.  D.  to  the  Amerinm 
Farmer,  above  meutione<l,  Is  accompanied  by 
one  he  received  from  Mr.  Caldwell,  from 
which,  as  It  furnishes  a  clear  account  of  the 
origin  of  Mr.  D's  flock,  and  ctmUins  t)esid.'s 
very  imiiortant  and  valuable  observations   In 
slieep  bre(!dlng,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make 
the  following  extract: 

"  Mr.  C.'s  letter  is  dated  Philadelphia,  Apid 
11,  1826.    He  says : 

» '  In  the  fall  of  1806  I  purchased  one  ram 
and  two  ewes  from  Col.  Humphrey's  merino 
flock,  for  which  I  paid  three  hundred  dollars.— 
This' ram  was  accidentally  killed  a  short  time 
after,  and  in  the  spring  of  1807  Mr.  Basse 
MULLER  imported  into  Philadelphia  six  merino 
sheep,  which  he  said  had  been  cbtained  by  him 
from  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  sheep 
were  all  remarkably  fine  animals,  and  at  Mr. 
MiTLLER's  request  I  took  them  to  my  fann,  and 
kept  them  till  they  had  recovere<l  fiom  the  effects 
of  tlie  voyage,  and  were  in  condition  to  travel. 

" '  I  then  prevailed  on  Mr.  Muller  to  let  me 
liave  one  of  these  rams,  and  to  name  his  own 
price.    He  consented  to  do  this  as  a  personal 
favor,  and  did  not  consider  it  a  sale  when  he 
named  $100  as  alwut  sufficient  to  pay  the  ad- 
dltlonal  cost  arid  charges.    The  sum  was  paid 
by  me  with  great  satisfaction,  although  at  tliiil 
time  I  would  rather  have  had  a  ram  of  e<juid 
quality  from  Spain,  thinking  It  best  to  prociiie 
tlie  water  from  tlie  fountain  head,  as  kss  lialii<! 
to  impurities  than  further  down  tlie  stream.    A 
sheep  seven-eighths  merino  may  have  all  the  ex- 
ternal qualifications  of  a  full  bUxMled  meriiu', 
but  no  experienced  breeder  would    think  ii 
equally  safe  or  desirable  to  breed  from  such  an 
animal,  wlien  tlie  genuine  full  blood  can  be  ol>- 

tained. 

" « I  would  prefer  one  of  tlie  best  horses  of 
Arabia,  forspewl  and  bottom,  to  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful English  racer,  if  I  desired  to  prop-igate  and 
perpetuate  these  qualities;  and  even  now  I  would 
ratlier  cross  with  tlie  best  Spanish  ram,  than 
with  tlie  best  Saxon  merino,  unless  I  knew  that 
tlie  merino  liad  been  kept  pure  and  unmixed  in 
Saxony. 

"'I  have,  liowever,  every  reason  to  Iwlieve 
that  the  sheep  imported  by  Mr.  MuLLER  were 
perfectly  pure  merinos,  and  I  think  Columbus, 
a  noted  ram,  was  the  first  desc-endant  from 
MuLLKR'sram  and  one  of  Col.  Humphhhys 
ewes.  You  are  certainly  wrong  in  thinking 
that  Columbus  was  the  best  ram  in  my  flock.— 


It  was  Americus  that  sheared  twelve  and  a  half 
pounds  of  wool,  which  I  sold  for  $25  cash.  It 
was  Americus  that  was  begotten  by  Columbus, 
and  was,  in  my  opinion,  in  all  respects  a  superior 
sheep.  1  now  think  that  Americus  was  the  best 
merino  ram  I  ever  met  with,  although  I  Imve 
traveled  from  Boston  to  Alexandria  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  all  the  early  imiwrtations 
from  Spaiu,  and  of  procuring  the  b«:8t  I  could 
find.  I  have  spent  more  than  $40,000  upon 
merino  sheep,  but  could  never  find  one  equal  to 
Americus  in  every  respect.  I  do  not  remember 
the  weight  of  Columbus,  but  his  fleece  never 
weighed  more  than  H  pounds,  which  I  sold  for 
for  two  dollare  per  pound.  Mr.  Howell  gave 
me  $300  for  Columbus,  at  a  time  when  the  best 
imported  Spanish  rams  were  to  be  had  for  $50. 
The  same  Mr.  Howell  gave  me  $500  for  Ame 
ricus.    I  presume  you  have  mistaken  these  two 

"  It  appeare  from  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
the  history  of  the  Wells  &  Dickinson  sheep,  that 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  ram  from  Hesse  Cas- 
sel, Mr.  Dickinson's  flock  originated  from 
Spanish  sheep  of  various  importations.  But 
none  are  specified  except  that  of  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's, because  they  were  considered  the  best, 
and  because  from  tlie  Humphrey's  ewes  and 
the  Hesse  Cassel  ram  sprang  the  bucks  Colum- 
bus and  Americus.  Americus  was  undoubtetlly 
the  ancestor,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  founder  of  the 
Wells  and  Dickinson  flock,  considered  a  distinct 
family  or  stock. 

"  Columbus,  the  sire  of  Americus,  was  half 
JluUer,  German  and  Spanish,  and  half  Humph- 
rey's Spanish.  The  dam  of  Americus  is  not 
given,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  wliether  his  blood 
contains  any  other  element  than  tlK)se  derived 
from  the  Muller  &  Humphrey's  sUick.  Most 
likely  his  dam,  as  well  as  tlie  dam  of  Columbus, 
was  an  Humphreys  ewe,  and  If  so,  then  Ameri- 
cus would  have  been  three-fourths  Humphreys 
Spanish  and  one  fourth  Muller  German-Spanish, 
and  thus  we  would  be  le<l  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  excelkMice  of  the  Wells  &  Dickinson 
sheep  was  derived  from  Humphrey's  importa- 
tion. If  this  be  so,  the  full  bkxid  Humphreys, 
as  preserved  by  Mr.  Atwood,  must  be  still  more 
valuable  slieep  than  any  of  Mr.  Dickinson'h 
ever  were,  for  tlie  best  of  his  could  never  have 
l)een  more  than  three-fourths  Humphreys. 

♦'  Tlie  excellence  of  the  Wells  &,  Dickinson 
slieep  is  fully  admltteil.    It  is  still  obs<;nable, 
especially  In  tlie  wool  In  most  of  our  Western 
fl(Kks  of  any  pretensions,  which  partake  of  their 
blocxl.  But  the  system  of  breeding  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, who  is  underetoo<l,  however  good  it  may 
liiive  been,  at  firat,  to  have,  towards  tlie  last,  par- 
tially admitteil  the  Saxon  cross,  was  such  as 
whilst  they  remained  in  his  hands,  to  prevent 
the  emancipation  of  them  into  a  distinct  variety. 
"  And  wlien  the  flock  was  broken  up  and  tliey 
became  scattered,  most  of  tlie  persons  wlio  ob- 
talnetl  tliera  eltlier  cont.nued  tlie  Saxon  cross, 
or  Introduced  other  elements  of  divereity,  so  that 
being  continually   bred   toward   divereity,  the 
rams  cannot  be  relied  on  for  possessing  tlie  habit 
of  constancy  in  the  reproduction  of  tlieir  like. 
Tlie  most  tliat  can  be  said  of  tliem  now  is,  that 
the  ewes  furnish  a  good  found;ition — clieaply  at- 
Uinable— upon  which  to  build  a  flock  by  tlie 
use    of    Atwood-Humphrey's    rams.     Tlie 
cross  must  be  congenial  to  them  in  consequence 
of  their  having  originally  possessed  so  large  an 
infusion  of  the  Humphreys. 

"  The  name  '  Wells  &  Dickinson  Slieep'  will 
remain  Imperishable  amongst  fine  wooletl  sheep 
bieetlere  in  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
Stales.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  quite  as  zealously 
ill  favor  of  Spanish  slieep,  or  black-topped  me- 
rinos, as  tliey  were  called,  a  name  sliU  recog- 
nized in  tlie  descendants  of  his  slieep. 

"  Messre  Wells  &  Dickinson  were  partnere  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  bankere  and  woolen 
manufacturers,  but  not  as  wool  growere.— 
Through  the  pereisUuce  of  Messre.  Wells  & 


Dickinson,  and  by  their  generous,  and  liberal 
frank  honest  dealings,  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern 
counties  of  Ohio,  and  the  Western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pan-handle  counties  of 
Vii^lnia,  (now  West  Virginia)  were  induced  to 
embark  into  fine  wooled  or  merino  sheep  hus- 
bandry at  an  early  day,  whereby  the  enumerated 
district,  or  counties,  now  eiyoy  most  justly  the 
palm  for  superior  excellence  of  very  fine  wool 
over  all  other  large  or  extended  wool  growing 
districts  of  the  United  States,  particulariy  for  a 
wool  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  the  best  fine 
broadcloth,  and  other  fabrics  requiring  extreme 
fineness  of  staple,  mildness,  and  softness,  and 
brilliant,  strong  and  crimpy,  lively  and  elastic 
fibre,  with  tlie  proper  adaptediiess  to  take  any 
color  when  dying.  In  short  a  wool  suited  in 
every  particular  to  the  manufacture  of  any  kind 
of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  woolen  material 
that  Saxon  and  finest  Silesian  wools  alone  are 
suited. 

"The  Honorable  H.  S.  Randall  says,  at 
page  80,  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867,  Re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Commissionere  upon 
wool  and  manufactures  of  wool : 

" '  There  are  also  Saxon  sheep  so  called,  of 
pure  merino  blood,  in  contiguous  proportions  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio,  and  part 
of  West  Virginia  which  lies  between  those 
States,  which  furnish  a  very  high  quality  of 
broa<1cloth  wool.  They  too  are  larger,  hardier, 
and  yield  more  than  the  original  Saxons  import- 
ed In  1824—1828.' 

"  The  m^ority  of  these  flocks,  if  not  all,  we 
apprehend  were  commenced  and  bred  very  slmi- 
lariy  to  that  of  the  flock  of  Wm.  Dickson,  Esq. 
Many  breedere  in  the  aliove  enumerated  district 
have  veiy  superior  pure  bred  Spanish  merino 
slieep,  descended  solely  from  the  Humphrey's 
impoiUtlon,  undoubtedly  through  the  Atwood- 
Hammond  family,  as  also  undoubtedly  pure 
bred  sheep  of  most  if  not  of  all  other  improved 
varieties. 

"Wlien  Messre.  Wells  &  Dickinson  found 
farmere  willing   to  embark    into  fine  wooled 
sheep,  they  preferred  to  sell.    But  when  they 
discovered  fannere,  who  were  estimated  trust- 
worthy, that  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase, but  who  were  disposed  to  take  sheep  on 
the  shares,  tliey  generously  furnlslied  them  with 
slieep  for  a  given  numlier  of  yeare,  receiving 
one-half  of  the  yeariy  wool  clip  and  one-half 
of  tlie  increase  of  the  flock.    Thus  fine  wooled 
slieep  were  introduced  into  the  above  designated 
districts,  from  whence  they  and  their  descendants 
were  gradually  spread  until  there  is  perhaps  (not 
to  use  a  stronger  term)  no  respectal)le  large  fine 
wool  growing  section  or  dLstrict  in  States  West 
or  Northwest  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  many, 
if  not  a  uL-yorily,  of  tlie  Individuals  of  the  flocks 
do  not  trace  back  In  tlieir  pedigrees  to  tlie 
Wells  &  Dickinson  sheep.    At  the  introduction 
of  tlie  Wells  &  Dickinson  sheep,  many  farmere 
in  the  enumerated  districts,  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  merino  rams  from  their  flocks,  ami 
descendants  thereof,  to  cross  on  tlie  common 
native  ewes,  and  thus  gradually  bred  up  into  a 
fine  wool  bearing   flock.    Fine    wooled  slieep 
bred  up  through  *  native '  ewes,  always  produce 
a  '  cotUiny  '  fibre,  lacking  that  regular  distinct 
crimp,  and  brilliant  and  elastic  feel  and  kindness, 
and    mildness  and  pliability   in  manufacture, 
peculiar  to  the  wool  pro«luced  by  the  highest  and 
best  blood.    This  is  patent  to  the  wool  manu- 
facturer, as  also  to  the  Intellgent  breedere  and 
to  competent  wool  biiyere." 


The  Protective  Policy  of  the  «ener»l  Oo- 
Terniiieiit,  and  Ito  Beueflt  to  the  Farm. 
liiK  IiitereittM. 


Wk  call  attention  to  the  following  article,  in 
reply  to  a  "  Delaware  Farmer,"  in  our  last  issue. 
It  is  lucid,  condemed,  and  comprehensive — 
covere  the  whole  ground — is  a  thorough  refuta- 
tion of  the  p(»itions  assumed  by  a  "  Delaware 
Farmer,"  and  represents  8trong/«c/«  and  figures 
jn  support  of  the  protective  policy,  which  can- 
not he  gaiusayed. — 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
DOES  PROTECTION   BENEFIT  THE 
FARMER? 


0:7-  By  tlie  removal  of  tlie  duty  on  all  wools 
and  woolens  the  Government  would  k«e  $24,- 
000,000  of  revenue,  miw  paid  by  the  wealthy 
im|x»rtere,  and  which  would  have  to  be  otlier- 
wlse  raised.  The  result  would  be  tliat  the  profits 
of  tlie  iniptirU're  would  be  Increased  w  itliout  any 
reduction  in  prices,  and  that  tlie  revenue  raised 
on  woolens  woidd  liave  to  lie  lai«l  on  some  otlier 
article  of  American  consumption. 


Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

The  free  trade  party  has  been  assiduously 
laboring  for  the  last  few  years  to  induce  the 
farmere  of  the  country  to  believe  that  a  protec- 
tive tarifl  results  in  imposing  burdens  on  the 
i^ilcultural  community. 

A  writer  in  your  last  number,  purporting  to 
be  a  "  Delaware  Farmer,"  joins  in  tlie  cry,  and 
concludes  his  communication  with  the  following 
demagogical  sentiment :  "  Let  us  free  ourselves 
from  this  slavery  of  protection,  and  not  be  any 
longer  gulled  by  the  cry  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  the  purse- 
proud  manufacturer  that  he  must  rely  on  his 
own  labor  for  a  living,  or  starve." 

Tlie  itjdJcs  are  mine.  The  animus  of  the  ar- 
ticle and  the  lack  of  knowledge  displayed  con- 
cerning the  protection  given  to  the  farmer,  are 
sufficient  indications  that  the  writer  is  not  an 
agriculturist. 

I  ask  a  column  or  two  of  your  valuable  paper 
to  show  that  tlie  "  slavery  of  protection,"  as  he 
calls  it,  is  the  great  source  of  the  farmer's 
wealth,  comfort  and  liajipiness,  and  that  it  is 
through  the  direct  and  indirect  oficrations  of  a 
protective  tarltt  that  his  prosijerity  is  most  easily 
achieved  and  maintained. 

The  farmer  is  directly  protected  by  a  duty  of 
20  cents  per  bushel  on  his  wheat,  15  cents  on 
his  rye  and  barley,  10  cents  on  his  Indian  corn 
and  oats,  one  cent  per  pound  on  his  beef  and 
pork,  2  cents  on  his  hams  and  bacon,  4  cents  on 
his  butter  and  clieese,  and  from  3  to  12  cents 
per  i»ound  and  10  per  cent,  ad  ralornn  on  his 
wool,  and  from  1 J  to  4  cents  per  lb.  on  his  sugar. 
Although  the  "Delaware  Farmer"  boasts 
that  "  we  can  raise  peaches  in  competition  with 
tlie  world,  and  are  doing  it  just  now,  by  supply- 
ing the  markets  of  the  worid  w  itli  our  caniie«l 
peaclies,"  yet,  singularly  enough,  he  or  his  fellow 
agriculturists  have  asked  Congress  to  protect 
them,  by  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  fruits  green, 
ripe  or  dried :  25  per  cent,  when  preserved  in 
their  own  juice,  and  35  per  cent,  when  pickled 
or  preserved  In  sugar,  brandy  or  molasses.    As 
tlie  farming  Interest  Is  the  largest  interest  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  it  surely  would  not  have 
allowe<l  the  above,  or  any  other  duties,  to  be 
laid,  if  tliey  had  been  prejudicial  to  agriculture. 

These  duties  have  bi-en  imposed  to  protect 
the  farmere  from  the  importation  of  agricultural 
produce  from  Canada  and  other  places  wliere 
clieap  capital  and  labor  would  liave  enabled  pro- 
ducere  to  send  tlieir  products  into  our  markets 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  figures  as  would 
materially  Influence  prices  here. 

The  outside  markets  of  the  world  aflbrd  our 
farmere  hut  a  very  limited  sale  for  tlieir  commo- 
dities. The  grain  growing  countries  along  the 
Baltic  and  tlie  Danube,  are  their  great  amipeti- 
tore;  and  tliey  only  have  a  market  for  such 
amount  as  the  foreign  farmer  cannot  supply.  It 
is  also  a  very  precarious  market,  deiiending 
much  upon  the  gotnl  or  bad  liarvest  abroad,  and 
will  be  dwindled  down  still  smaller  when  tlie 
long  lines  of  railroads  into  those  grain-growing 
countrtes,  now  in  process  of  construction,  shall 
have  been  completed. 

By  comparing  tlie  quantify  of  farm  products 
raised,  with   the  amount  exporU'd,   the  corn- 


Exported. 
37,500,000  bush. 

I.'i7,000     " 

25.-),000  " 
1,302,000     " 

200,000  « 
1,100,000  « 
2,03U,000  lbs. 


paiatively  suudl  value  of  the  foreign  maiket 
will  be  reatlily  perceived. 

From  the  census  tables  for  1870,  as  given  In 
the  Tribune  Almanac,  I  quote  the  quantities  of 
a  few  of  the  agricidlural  products  raised  in  tliat 
year,  and  from  the  table  of  exports  of  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1870,  as  rendered  by  Edward 
Young,  the  able  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, I  show  the  exports  of  the  same  yeai-,  omit- 
ting fractions : 

Produced. 
Wheat,     204,146,000  bush. 
Rye,  22,227,000    " 

Bailey,  28,652,000  " 
Corn,  874,120,00    " 

Oats,  298,284,000  " 
Potatoes,  133,886,000  " 
Butter,      470,536,000  lbs. 

From  the  above  brief  statistics  the  Insignifi- 
cance of  the  foreign,  as  compared  with  the  home 
market,  can  be  readily  perceived. 

Where,  then,  can  the  fanner  sell  the  balance 
of  his  pro<luce,  which  remains  after  feeding  his 
own  family  ? 

Of  the  grains  and  potatoes  above  mentioned, 
foreign  countries  only  took  2 j  per  cent.,  and  the 
remainder  had  to  be  sold  somewhere,  or  the 
farmere  lost  the  results  of  their  labor. 

After  selling  a  comparatively  small  portion  to 
the  non-producing  classes,  the  balance  was  sold 
to  the  "  purse-proud  roanufacturere,"  and  arti- 
zans  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages.  By  the 
defensive  laws  of  Congress,  those  classes  are 
enabled  to  have  a  portion  of  the  home  market 
for  manufactures.  Instead  of  yielding  it  all  to  tlie 
foreigner ;— whilst  thus  engaged,  they  must  be 
fed  by  others — and  in  thus  supplying  those  who 
are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  other  mechan- 
ical branches  of  industry,  the  farmere  of  the 
nation  reap  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  obtain  the  greatest  reward  for  tlieir  labor, 
and  save  tliemselves  from  tlie  "  slavery  "  of  tlie 
free  trader. 

Every  manufacturing  town  gives  emjiloyment 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and  their 
families,  wlio  require  fixid  and  clothing.    For 
tliese  things  they  look  directly  and  indirectly  to 
the  farmer.    They  ftimish  him  a  market  almost 
at  his  own  door ;  they  consume  his  wheat,  com, 
rye,  barley,  butter,  eggs,  |)oultry,  and  garden 
truck,  and  such  other  commodities  as  they  need. 
By  having  a  market  near  hin\,  instead  of  one  in 
foreign  countries,  the  farmer  saves  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  adds  that  much  to  his  profits. 
If  the  "  Delaware  Farmer"  will  look  at  Wil- 
mington, iu  his  own  State,  he  will  see  that  pro- 
tected manufactures  have  more  llian  doubled 
1  the  population  within  ten  yeare ;  that  lie  has  a 
better  market  there  for  his  grains,  vegetable's 
and  peaclies,  than  lie  formeriy  had,  and  that  the 
value  of  his  land  has  risen. 

Farther  up  tlie  river  he  w  ill  see  Chester,  a 
town  that  has  increased  in  population  over  200 
jjer  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  because  of  the  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  ship-building  Interests  estab- 
llslied  tliere,  which  have  affordeil  such  an  excel- 
lent market  for  the  neighboring  farmere,  that 
land  has  risen  in  value  from  50  to  5(X)  per  cent., 
according  to  its  proximity  to  tliat  growing  city. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  both  afford  ad- 
mirable instances  of  tlie  value  of  protected  ma- 
nufactures to  agriculture.  Of  the  former  I  need 
not  speak  now.  Of  Pittsburgh  and  its  sur- 
rounding municipalities,  containing  a  population 
of  250,000  people,  tlie  Baltimore  Sun,  of  July  3, 
speaks  as  follow  s : 

"  Tlie  most  wonderful  feature  of  Pittsburgh 
lies  in  its  vast  congregation  of  manufactories, 
which  may  lie  briefly  summed  up.  There  are 
in  all  about  1,500  manufailories  of  varwus  kinds 
in  the  city.  Of  this  number,  42  are  Iron  and 
steel  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  340,000  tons  con- 
sumption of  metal,  liaving  682  puddling  furnaces, 
180  lieating  furnaces,  and  583  nail  and  spike  ma- 
chines. There  are  also  60  iron  foundries,  and 
tlie  total  consumption  of  pig  metal  is  e«jual  to 
400,000  tons  annually,  being  oue-fourth  of  «U 
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that  is  produced  In  the  United  States,  which,  in 
1808,  was  1,003,000  tons.  Of  the  400,000  tons, 
60  000  are  made  In  tlie  furnaces  at  Pittsburgh, 
from  the  ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri, 
brought  to  Pittsburgh  for  smelting.  The  balance 
is  brought  from  Pennsylvania,  Olilo,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee. 

««The  Iron  In  the  various  shapes  resulting 
from  this  consumption  of  pig  metal,  is  distributed 
as  appears  from  the  manlR^ts  of  railroads  run- 
ning  out  of  the  city,  among  twenty-four  States. 
Tl.e  steel  works,  seven  in  number,  prm  uce  aij- 
nually  25,000  tons  of  all  grades  of  steel,  distri- 
buted among  the  same  number  of  States  as  the 
iron.    There  are  sixty  glass  factories,  being  one 
half  of  all  In  the  United  States,  and  employing 
6,000  liands,  whose  annual  pay  amounts  to  $:5,- 
000,000,  and  the  glass  produced,  which  includes 
every  imaginable  variety  of  glassware,  is  distri- 
buted among  twenty-nine  States,  some  of  the 
Territories,  Canada  and  England.    The  city  is 
skirted  with  colleries,  tlie  number  of  which  is 
about  150,  from  which  over  140,000,000  bushels 
of  coal  are  annually  taken,  returning  when  sold 
$12,000,000.    Besides  tiiese  there  are  six  coTton 
mills,  using  15,000  bales  annually;  fifty-eight 
petroleum  oil  refineries,  with  a  refining  capacity 
of  31,500  barrels  a  week ;  two  large  copper  roll- 
ing mills  and  one  copper  smelting  works ;  thii- 
ty-five  sash,  saw  and  planing  mills;  twenty- 
five  breweries ;  twenty  tanneries ;  twenty  brass 
foundries,  eighteen  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
and  sundry  other  esUblishments.    Tlie  value  of 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  PitUburgh  last 
year  was  estiinsited  at  $178,000,000." 

Of  this  $178,000,000  a  very  large  proiwrtion 
was  expended  in  tlie  purcliase  of  tlie  agricultural 
produce  of  the  farmers,  embraced  in  a  radius  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,— and  in  proportion 
to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  a  nation,  will  be  tlieir  ability  to  purchase 
of  tlie  farmer  tlie  products  of  his  labor. 

Tlie  protection  given  to  manufacturers  by 
proper  duties,  enal)le»  them  by  increased  skill 
and  Improved  machinery,  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.    Our  axes,  spades,  hoes,  shovels, 
plows,  nails,  locks,  latches,  bolts,  collee-nillls, 
curry-coml)s,  washing  machines,  connate  with 
those  of  Great  Britoin  every  where,  and  tlie 
farmer  now  purchases  tliem  under  defensive 
duties,  cheaper  than  he  ever  bought  tliem  under 
low  duties.    When  England  had  the  monopoly 
of  steel  rwls,  slie  made  us  pay  $150  in  gold  per 
ton  for  tliem,  but  when  we  imposed  a  duty  upon 
them  sufficient  to  encourage  the  building  of  roll- 
ing mills  for  their  manufacture,  our  competition 
made  her  lower  her  prices,  until  tliey  can  now 
be  bought  for  about  $75  per  ton  in  gold.    By 
this  legislation,  clieaper  rails  are  obtained  by  the 
raikoads,  and  of  better  materials— and  tliey  have 
reduced  tlie  freights  on  agriailtural  products,  to 
the  immediate  benefit  of  tlie  farmers. 

The  protection  to  manufactures  has  also  re- 
sulted In  tlie  invention  of  mowers  and  reapers, 
horse  rakes,  liay  forks,  hay  Uniders,  cultivators, 
and  scores  of  useful  Inventions,  whereby  tlie 
fanner  can  secure  his  crops  more  easily,  readily 
and  cheaply  than  by  the  antiquated  process  of 
mere  manual  labor. 

Thus  In  many  ways  is  the  farmer  directly  and 
indirectly  lienefitted  by  a  protective  or  defensive 
tariff;  but  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that 


to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
i3ureau  of  Statistics,  whose  tables  I  have  at  hand. 
Our  rate  of  Interest  averages  8  per  cent.,  and 
our  capital  is  not  abundant,  whilst  the  workman 
commands  high  wages  and  lives  Infinitely  better 
than  the  half  starved  and  poorly  clad  workmen 
of  Europe. 

Under  this  state  of  affairs,  with  protective 
duties  abolislied,  tlie  manufacturer  would  be 
the  first  U)  sutler.     The  forekner.  with  his 
cheaper  wares,  would  drive  him  from  the  mar- 
ket and  close  his  mills,  furnaces,  forges  and  fac- 
tories.   The  farmer  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
U.e  home  market,  and  would  find  what  was 
worse,  the  mill  hands  coming  in  competition 
with  him  in  raising  food  for  tlieir  living,  be- 
cause being  driven  from  the  trades  and  occupa- 
tions In  which  they  had  been  taught,  and  kin- 
dred branches  of  industry  being  also  broken 
down,  they  would  have  to  take  up  agriculture 
for  »  a  living,  or  sUrve." 

With  increased  competition  and  a  reduced 
market,  agricultural  products  would  be  brought 
to  so  low  a  price,  that  they  would  not  bear  their 
own  exiienses  U)  the  point  of  consumption,  and 
the  fanner  could  avail  himself  of  the  products 
of  his  broad  acres,  only  so  far  as  they  might 
focd  ills  family  or  could  be  sold  to  a  chance  spe- 
cidiUor  watching  for  a  rise. 

The  manufiicturing  and  agricultural  Interests 
of  tlie  ccMintry  are  Inseparably  Interwoven.— 
When  the  former  suffers,  the  effect  is  immedi- 
ately felt  by  the  latter,  in  sluggish  markets  and 
reduced  prices,  and  the  destiuction  of  the  former 
would  entail  immeasurable  distress  on  tlie  latter. 
In  their  zeal  for  clieap  gooils,  the  free  traders 
omit  to  inform  their  readere,  that  altliough  tlie 
destruction  of  our  manufactories   might  give 
clieap  goods  for  a  time,  yet  that  It  has  invariably 
happenetl,  that  as  soon  as  the  foreigner  gets  pos- 
session of  our  markets,  with  an  Inundation  of 
ills  cheap  goods,  he  raises  the  prices  of  his  com- 
modities and  sells  them  at  higher  figures  to  the 
farmers  and  otliers  than  Uiey  had  to  pay  under 
a  protective  tariff. 

1  have  endeavored  to  show,  upon  general 
principles,  how  the  farmer  is  i)oth  directly  and 
indirectly  benefitted  by  protection.  It  Is  a  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  advocated  by  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  tlie  republic,  and  is  In 
practical  op«natlon  io  almost   every  civilized 

nation. 

The  cry  of  "  free  trade,"  or  "  low  duties,'" 
originates  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  their 
mercantile  agents  and  factors  in  our  great  com- 
inereial  cities.  They  are  busy  in  promulgating 
their  doctrines,  for  tliey  well  know  tliat  free 
trade  adds  to  our  imports — and  although  It  in- 
crease our  indebtedness  abroad,  yet  they  care 
not  for  tliat,  as  it  increases  their  business,  adds 
U}  their  profits,  and  enriclies  them,  whilst  tlie 
rest  of  the  nation  may  be  plunged  In  distress 
and  perliaps  in  ruin. 

Pbotection. 

July  21,  1H71. 


All  the  white  fleshed  turnips  should  be  sown 
early  this  month,  and  also  fall  radishes.  Weeds 
and  Insects  will  be  plenty  and  destructive;— 
much  time  should  be  devoted  to  destroy  them. 

AH  kinds  of  trees  and  bushes  transplanted 


various  shades  of  green.  So  the  grounds  were 
dotted  over  their  whole  extent  with  difterent 
colors  and  shades,  as  the  varieties  followed  eacli 
otlier,  and  far  apart  from  those  of  their  own 
family  connections.    The  arrangements  were  so 


AH  kinds  of  trees  ana  ""«"«^«  --"7-;    veVy  distinct  and  beautiful,  that  the  whole  h>oked 

last  spring,  will  make  ^^^^  f  "^"l^^  "^^^    ^ke  a  g-«^  "»«>^"  ^'^"^^^  "^*""'"    '"  "'' 
weU  watered  In  dry  weather  all  this  month,  ana  j  iiKe  a  j,";  ...... „.„„..»„ 

so  with  herbaceous  flowering  plants.    Every 

good  cultivator  waters  in  evenings. 

Lawn  grass  should  not  be  cut  this  month, 


unless  it  Is  very  long  and  the  weather  is  very 
wet.  Wlien  often  cut  in  hot,  dry  weather,  the 
large  summer  grass  grows  up  rapidly  among  it, 
and  destroys  the  finer  lawn  grasses. 

The  Floweh  Garden  will  be  in  great 
splendor  this  month.  All  the  Gladioluses  and 
Jaiian  roses,  Iris,  Tigridia,  etc.,  will  be  in  bloom. 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  (iazzanias,  Vincas,  Lanta- 
nas.  Geraniums,  and  many  annuals,  will  be  In 
dazzling  brightness  with  ijlossoms;  and  the  va- 
rious Slides  of  fancy,  ornamental  leaves,  will 
give  additional  beauty  to  the  neat  parterres. 

The  Creator,  through  love  for  his  own  image, 
made  for  him  a  garden  as  a  Paradise  to  live  in. 
What  upon  earth  can  equal  a  good  garden? 

Keen  Delver. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Carrying  Winter  Applwi  in  Baaket* 


our  travels  we  never  observed  the  arrangements 
of  any  kinds  of  crops  that  struck  us  so  forcilily, 
or  delighted  us  so  much. 

If  our  own  nation,  or  any  other  country  upon 
tlie  globe,  can  show  a  larger  and  more  lieauf  iful 
ribbon  bed  than  that  at  Bloomsdale,  which  is 
six  hundred  acres  lu  extent,  we  would  like  to 

see  It  or  hear  of  It.  ^ 

Walter  Elder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■  I  ■   

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
QRCWINO  CUCUMBERS. 

I  have  been  very  successful  for  several  yea  is 
past  In  raising  cucumbers,  by  simply  planting 
them  on  newly  turned  sod  ground,  and  matuir- 
ing  them  in  the  hiU  with  hen  manure.  I  always 
leave  a  few  hills  in  the  richest  corner  of  the  corn 
field  for  the  vines ;  and  have  not  been  troubled 
with  tlie  bugs  since  I  adopted  this  plan.  For- 
merly, wlien  planted  in  the  garden,  It  was  a 
miracle  If  a  few  luUf  eaten,  stunted  plants  suc- 
ceedal  in  growing;  but  now  when  I  gather  the 
first  cucumbers,  tlie  seed-leaf  will  be  often  y>t:r- 
fgct.  Benj.  Sharpless. 


Jplarticultural. 


Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 
FOR  AUGUST. 


When  apples  are  gathered  within  two  or 
three  minutes'  walk  of  the  fniit-room,  the  most 
convenient  manner  of  conveying  the  fruit  is  to 
let  two  men  cari-y  two  large  basketsftil,  as  repre- 
senUul  by  the  accompanying  engraving,  as  they 
will  be  al»le  to  carry  two  large  baskets  of  apples 
in  this  manner  more  easily  than  to  lift  them  to 
their  shoulders.    It  will  be  understood  by  tlie 
engraving  that  a  spar  of  timber,  like  a  strong 
pitchfork  handle.  Is  put  through  the  handles  of 
each  basket.    If  the  way  Is  smooth,  one  person 
may  take  two  large  baskets  on  a  wheelbarrow. 
Still  another  good  way  to  convey  apples  to  the 
fruit-room  is  to  set  a  dozen  baskets  on  a  large 
stone-boat.    Winter  apples  should  not  be  poured 
from  one  basket  into  another,  nor  be  dumped 
into  a  wagon-box  and  jolted  over  a  rough  way, 
as  all  such  rough  handling  will  bruise  them 
more  or  less,  and  thus  hasten  their  decay.— 
Todd's  Apjtle  Culturiat. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
A  Huge  Ribbon  Bed  of  Vegetal  iles. 

We  have  made 


Broccoli,  endive  and  celery  may  be  transplant- 

prote^lve  duties  were  repealed,  to  suit  the  views   ed,  and  so  may  late  cabbages.    See<ls  of  bush 
Ifivrvc-  .       ..  ^  _, Knot. a  aiwl  riirimtliprs  iiiav  l>«  nianted  for  Dick- 


li 


of  free  traders  who  are  so  sanguine  that  cheap 
commodities,  and  better  times,  would  lie  the  re- 
sult. The  first  effect  produced  would  be  to 
bring  our  manufactures  In  competition  with  the 
cheaper  capital  and  labor  of  tlie  old  world. — 
Money  is  abundant  In  Europe— its  intx-rest  does 
not  range  over  3  to  4  per  cent.  Wages  are  n«>t 
half  as  high  tU-re  as  liere.  In  iron  manufac- 
tures in  England  and  Germany  tlie  most  skilled 
mill  bands  do  not  receive  one-fourth  tlie  wages 
that  ours  do,  as  Is  staUnl  by  our  Commissioner 


beans  and  cucumliers  may  l»c  planted  for  pick 
ling  and  late  faU  use.    Strawlierries  may  be 
transplantetl  In  favorable  weather. 

If  the  weatlier  continues  very  liot  and  dry,  all 
transplanttHi  croiis  should  get  water,  and  most 
»!8p«'clally  celery. 

We  have  Iwretofore  recommended  to  make 
drills  to  transplant  cabiiagcs  and  endive  in,  so 
as  to  water  tlieir  nnits  more  readily.  Any  crops 
that  are  late  can  be  forwarde<l  by  giving  tliem 
plenty  of  waU'r  all  this  month. 


"  ribbon  flower  beds,"  and 
liave  seen,  read  and  heard  of  otliers ;  but  the 
ribbon  regetdblc  bed  which  we  saw  last  May  at 
Bloomsdale,  where  Uavid  Landretu  &S0N8 
grow  their  field  and  garden  seeds,  surprised  us. 
There  were  patches  of  ten  to  thirty  acres  of  each 
species  and  variety  of  beans,  beets,  grasses  an<l 
cereals,  cabbages,  carrots,  celery  and  cress,  leeks, 
lettuce  and  kale,  parsley,  parsnip,  peas  and  po- 
tatoes, radlslies,  salsify,  spinach  and  turnips— 
tlie  different  varieties  of  tlie  same  species  bt^lng 
set  far  from  each  other,  to  keep  each  of  Itself 
pure,  and  tlie  other  genera  filled  up  llie  Inter- 
vening spaces.    Cabbages,  peas  and  turnips  were 
in  full  bloom ;  they  anil  tlie  dark-leav«l  beets 
contrasted  harmoniously  with  the  otlier  crops  of 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
THE  GRAPEVINE  EPIMENIS. 

The  larvse  of  this  insect  are  now  making 
fearful  havoc  on  graiievines.    They  grow  rapidly 
and  devour  the  leaves  with  surprising  rapidity. 
The  vei7  small  larvse  are  usually  seen  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  with  the  back  humped 
;drno8t   like    a  span-wonn.      They  eat    holes 
through  the  leaves  and  then  cut  a  slice  off  the 
edge,  eating  round  and  round,  or  they  commence 
on  the  outer  edge  and  cut  off  a  nan-ow  shaving 
with  their  miniature  shears,  devouring  it  as  they 
proceed,  until  half  a  leaf  has  disapiieaied,  wlien 
they  cling  to  the  underside,  remaining  quiet 
until  Ijunger  impels  them  to  seek  another  leaf 
and  devour  it.    The  full-grown  larvse  of  this 
insect  are  about  two  Inches  long,  having  four  legs 
on  each  side  near  the  rear  end  of  the  body,  and 
three  on  each  side  toward  tlie  head.    Tlie  for- 
ward legs  are  fartlier  apart  than  the  rear  legs. 
They  are  beantlfid,  smooth  caterpillars,  of  vari- 
ous colors,  having  light-colored  stripes  extending 
around  the  back.    The  main  cokir  Is  of  a  copper 
hue.    If  not  d«*stroyed  tliey  will  ruin  the  vines, 
especially  If  tliey  are  at  all  numerous.    Tliey 
cannot  be   repelled.    Tlie  only  ieme<ly  when 
they  have  appeared  in  larval  state  is  to  apiily 
cold  steel. 

When    molested,    they  frequently    suspend 
themselves  by  a  minute  threat!  which  they  spin 
as  tliey  descend  to  the  ground  or  to  leaves  below. 
The  quickest  way  to  dispatch  tliem  is  to  call 
out  every  lounger,  visitor,  tlie  sick,  tlie  lame  and 
tlie  lazy,  twice  a  day,  search  tlie  vines  caieftilly, 
and  cut  the  larvse  In  two  with  sliears  or  scissors. 
The  writer  has  examined    the  vines  In  this 
manner  twice  dailv  ft>r  the  last  ten  days,  clipping 
every   caterjiillar  that  could   be  found.     Tliey 
grow  so  rapidly  that  the  slain  are  always  rein- 
forced by  tlie  following  morning. 

Sereno  Edwards  Todd. 


[C^New  crop  California  pears  have  reached 
the  New  York  market,  the  best  specimens  sell- 
ing for  25  cents  each. 


Bef.t  Sitoar  Manufactories. — The  Lon- 
don grocer  says  that  the  number  of  munufac- 
t^iries  at  present  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  Is  on  the  lncre.ise  In  Central  Europe. 
It  appeare  that  there  are  no  less  than  one  tliou- 
sand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


For  tlio  Practical  Fivrmcr. 
THE  HERSTINB  RASPBERRY. 


The  28th  day  of  June,  1871,  will  long  be 
remeniliered  by  cultivators  of  small  fruits,  as  a 
red  letter  day  in  their  calendar,  for  on  that  day 
many  of  them  joined  in  a  rich  intellectual  treat 
in  friendly  converse  togetlier,  followed  by  an 
unexpected  substantial  repast,  in  the  lilieral  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  IlERSTiNE,  at  his  place  near 
Branchtown,  Philadelphia.  On  that  day  they 
saw  (many  for  the  first  time)  the  "sans  pareil" 
fmit,  the  Ilerstine  raspberry ;  on  that  day  came 
the  glad  tidings  that  the  price,  lieretofore  beyond 
the  reach  of  many,  was  noAV  put  down  to  so 
moderate  a  sum,  tliat  no  one  will  dare  say,  "I 
have  no  Ilerstine  in  my  raspberry  patch." 

Amateurs  and  advocates  of  the  Allen,  Phila- 
delphia, Hornet,  Saunders  and  the  rest  of  the  long 
list  of  this  red  luscious  fruit,  came,  saw,  tastetl, 
and  knocked  under;  the  Ilerstine  left  all  be- 
hind—and certainly  a  fruit  of  the  most  enticing, 
luscious  color — which  yields  most  abundantly — 
which  is  most  delicate  in  flavor— while  yet  so 
firm  as  to  bear  transportation  perfectly  well,  and 
which  is  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary  black  cap, 
should  certainly  command  the  admiration  of  the 
most  captious  fruit  grower.    When  an  assem- 
blage, numbering  among  its  members  such  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  as  JosiAH  IIoopes,  of 
West  Chester,  Charles  Downing,  of  New- 
burg,  New  York,  Henry  A.  Ureer  and  son, 
and  Robert  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Meehan,  of  the  Gardener's  Monthly,  Ciias. 
McllENRY,  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  P.  T. 
QuiNN,  Horticultural  Editor  of  the   Tribune, 
Gen.  Pleasonton,  Mayor  Fox,  Edwin  Sat- 
tkrtiiwaite,  and  Samuel  W.  Nohi.e,  of 
Jeiikintown,  S.  B.  Jenkins,  of  Chanilwrslmrg, 
li.  Otto,  of  West  Chester,  TouiAS  SIartin,  of 
Mercersburg,  C.  Guillou,  Charles  Dunk, 
of  Philadelphia,  prominent  amateur  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  a  mimlier  of  other  gentlemen,  includ- 
ing several  representatives  of  the  press,  hail- 
ing thus  from  all  sections- farmers,  ripe  pro- 
fessional fruit-men,  greener  amateurs,  join  in 
an  undivided  opinion,  a  unanimous  verdict  in 
favor  of  "  the  Ilerstine,"  all  feel  called  uiion  to 
congratulate  the  originator  of  the  berry,  ami 
Dreer,  his  co-laborer.  In  Its  propagation  and 
introduction  to  the  public.    The  united  effoila 
of  these  two  have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  price— so  that  either  of  them  is  now  ena- 
bled, we  understand,  to  furnish  them  at  $10  per 
dozen.    The  reputation  of  either  gentleman  is 
a  guarantee  that  tlie  plants  will  be  true,  strong, 
and  well  rooted,  and  every  cultivator  will  be 
thus  enabled,  after  fair  trial  on  his  own  ground, 
to  test  tlie  verdict  rendered  on  the  28th  of  June. 

C. 


buttery,  with  that  nice  compound  of  sweet  and 
acid,  and  flavor  which  cannot  well  be  describe<l. 
Dr.  Houoiiton,  of  Philad'a,  stands  among 
pear  giowei-s  where  William  Parry,  of  New 
Jersey,  stands  among  berry  growers. 


UyA  royal  vine  in  England,  of  the  Hamburg 
grape,  which  is  very  old,  liears  from  1800  llis.  to 
a  ton  of  grapes  annually.  It  is  tended  with 
great  care,  and  single  ininclies  have  beeu  taken 
from  it  weighing  14  Uis. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
The  Progress  of  Ideas  in  Reference  to 

Vegetation  and  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Earth. 


SKILiX^IC    WILLIAl^XS. 


A  Winter  Pear.  Large,  pyrifonn,  gi-eenish 
yellow ;  with  a  gi-oove  or  sunken  line  from  stem 
to  calyx;  traces  and  nettings  of  russet;  butU^ry, 
melling;  tolerably  good.  In  some  localilies  it  is 
liable  to  crack.  Stalk  long,  curved,  set  In  a 
slight  depression  by  a  lip  calvx,  {lartiaUy  closed. 


Good  for  cook- 


Flesh  whitish,  not  juicy  or  rich, 
ing.    Decenilier  to  March. 

The  Belle  Williams  is  a  foreign  variety,  little 
known ;  tree  a  very  erect,  vigorous  grower  ;— 
young  wood  olive,  slightly  yeUow,  glossy. 


Very  few  pomologists  have  done  more  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  pairs  among  us,  than 
Dr.  J.  S.  Houohton,  of  Philadelphia,  both  by 
his  extensive  and  skillful  culture  and  the  valua- 
ble Information  he  has  given  to  tlie  public 
through  the  press.  Very  few  i>ear  growers 
have  been  s«»  successful  In  producing  and  keeiv 
lug  fine  specimens  of  clioice  late  varieties.  Many 
of  tlie  best  of  tliese  that  have  ever  lieen  shown 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
were  the  prmlucts  of  Dr.  Houoiiton. 

At  last  February  exhibition  he  had  six  sjieci- 
nieiis  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Bordeaux ;  they  were 
very  large  and  plump— and  although  their  size 
and  color  were  not  attractive,  their  quality  was 
siiqiassingly  excellent.  One  was  slii-ed  up  ami 
divided  among  aliout  a  score  of  fruit  growers, 
among  whom  were  the  meinliei-s  of  the  Society's 
fruit  committee- and  all  pronounced  It  a  most 
dolifious  fruit.    Tlie  flesh  was  white  and  very 


Native  Country  of  the  Verbena. 

The  garden  varieties  came  from  Brazil,  when 
tliey  were  first  collected  by  the  bonanist  Twee- 
die.  The  first  Introductions  were  red,  and 
afterwards  a  white  one  came,  known  as  V.  tev- 
cruides.  Most  of  our  gan  en  varieties  are  hy- 
brids between  these.  Mr.  Buikt,  of  Philadel- 
phia was  tlie  first  to  have  garden  varieties.— 
Tliere  are  verbenas  all  through  the  American 
continent,  but  none  so  handsome  as  these  Bra- 
zilian ones ;  though  some  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain species  are  not  far  behind  them. — Cor.  Gar- 
dener's Monthly. 

■  ♦  ■        

Market  Gardening  in  the  Country. 


The  census  often  shows  the  drift  of  farm  lift- 
more  accurately  than  any  jiartial  oliservation, 
however  minute.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  re- 
turns already  examined,  that  there  Is  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  live  stock  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  during  the  past  decade,  and 
likewise  a  decrease  in  tlie  yield  of  staple  grains, 
while  there  w  ill  be  shown  a  large  Increase  in  tlie 
crops  of  vegetables  and  In  garden  products.- 

This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  grain  j  '^,^^,g  ^.j^j^  ^,.^  ^^^^^ 
farming  and  live  stock  raising  do  not  pay  so  weU    ^^^  saved, 
as  some  other  branches  of  farming.     The  city 
and  village  population  has  Increased,  and  the 
fanners  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  tliese  large 


towns  are  turning  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  supplying  their  daily  wants.  They  can 
sell  potatoes  and  turiiii«  every  day  in  the  year, 
if  they  have  thtni,  and  garden  products  all 
through  tlie  summer  and  fall.  There  is,  liow  - 
ever,  a  brisk  demand  for  poultiy,  eggs,  milk, 
calves,  lambs,  and  swine,  and  tliey  very  properiy 
raise  wliat  the  market  iiemainda.— Monthly  Ag. 
lieport. 

TRAINING  PEACH  TREES  LO"W. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ]yestem  Pomologist, 
who  writes  from  Buchanan  county,  Iowa,  says 
that  lie  never  fails  to  luive  a  good  crop  of  peaclies 
every  year,  by  a  simple  pro«>ss  of  protection 
which  he  employs.  He  cuts  oft'  the  young  tree, 
sixteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  allows  the 
liinlis  to  shoot  out  on  each  side  below,  like  the 
rods  of  an  umbrella.  By  weights  or  sUkes,  he 
kee|i8  tliem  down  in  a  horizontal  iMisition,  so  that 
the  stump  is  like  the  hub,  and  tlie  limlis  like  tin' 
spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel  lying  upon  the  ground. 
About  tlie  mldille  of  August  be  cuts  back  one- 
third,  or  one-half  tlie  new  wood,  wllli  a  pair  of 
pruning  slKsars,  and  late  in  the  fall  covers  the 

In  this  way  the  buds 


0:7- Two  bushels  of  corn  should  not  be  lost 
In  sending  the  third  to  market. 


It  is  believed  that  few  l>etter  tests  can  be 
found  of  the  state  of  tlie  art  of  agriculture,  in 
any  age  and  country,  tliaa  the  opinions  prevail- 
ing among  the  most  intelligent  writers  of  any 
paiticular  period ;  or,  wheu  we  find  treatises  of 
considerable  siee,  in  which  the  best  means  of 
managing  the  soil  and  rearing  valuable  plants, 
furnishiag  the  food  of  man,  are  professedly  dls- 
cusseil,  and  yet  iw  systau  of  mtans  for  accom- 
plishing sucli  ol^ects  is  set  forth,  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  tliat  the  art  must  have  been  at  the 
time  of  the  writer,  in  a  very  rude  state. 

Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  in  which  agri- 
cultuie  and  horticulture  are  both  treated,  i3ias 
brouglit  more  celebrity  to  its  author  than  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil.  Yet,  although  his  native 
country  abouuded  with  facilities  -for  restoring 
fertility  to  worn-out  soils,  in  its  carbonates  and 
sidphates  of  lime,  I  think  we  never  bear  in  bb 
poem  of  either  having  been  used,  nor  any  other 
raiueral  manure.  From  this  failure  to  name 
them,  it  is  believed  that  the  apidication  of  both 
lime  and  gypsum  to  farming,  must  be  an  inveii- 
tioa  comparatively  modern. — And  it  appears 
from  VirgiPs  recommendation,  that  the  approved 
mode  of  restoring  fertility  in  his  time,  was  to 
allow  the  land  to  rest,  or  lie  fallow,  at  least  as 
often  as  alternate  years.  He  even  speaks  with 
approbation  of  its  resting  two  years  in  succes- 
>don.  Now  such  farming,  in  this  period,  would 
be  classed  with  very  low  grades  of  agriculture, 
and  in  this  age  and  country  a  very  slovenly 
mode  of  culture. 

Again,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  an  In- 
strument in  common  use  for  separating  llie  grain 
from  the  husk,  or,  in  customary  phrase,  for 
threshing  it  out.  This  was  called  the  tribulum, 
or  tribula.  It  was  a  plank,  pointed  with  stones 
or  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  weight  laid  upon  it,  and 
in  this  condition  was  dragged  over  the  floor  with 
oxen !  Compare  this  rude  process  with  that  of 
one  of  our  improved  threshing  machines,  with 
a  winnowing  apparatus  attaclied.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  both  were  worked  by  the 
same  class  of  human  beings? — Or,  that  for  re- 
moving the  chafl"  from  tlie  grain,  after  it  had 
been  loosened  therefrom,  no  better  contrivance 
should  have  been  used,  for  thousands  of  years, 
than  a  stretched  sheet,  put  in  motion  by  a  cou- 
ple of  men ! 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent,  exhibiting  improvements  in 
farming  operations.    But  a  few  will  suffice. 

It  is  said  that  the  form  of  the  old  Roman  plow 
is  still  preserved  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
that  liave  been  least  progressive  iu  tlie  arts  of 
civilization.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  some  sped- 
niens  of  this  same  old,  crooked  rooter  of  the 
earth  are  still  to  be  found— but  not  in  regions 
where  agricultural  societies  or  dubs  abound. 
Both  science  and  art  combine  to  render  the 
Pennsylvania  plow  a  very  simple  and  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism — and  the  work  best  illus- 
trates its  efficiency. 

The  philosophy  of  ancient  times  taught  the 
farmers  that  birds  should  be  regarded  as  a  great 
hindrance  to  their  success,  and  that  inventions 
to  frighten  and  destroy  them  were  important 
agencies.  But  the  improved  philosophy  of  this 
day  teaclies  tliem  that  among  tlie  featliered 
trilies  are  to  be  found  many  of  tlie  real  friends 
and  co-laborers  witli  tlie  fanner — and  that  ao 
far  from  destruction,  many  species  of  the  fea- 
thered race  are  eminently  entitled  to  bis  protec- 
tion and  preservation ;  that,  instead  of  follow- 
ing them  with  weapons  of  death,  policy  coin- 
cides with  humanity,  iu  providing  them  with 
lioth  shelter  and  food. 

But  the  progress  of  pliilosophy  seems  likely, 
not  only  by  its  teachings  in  natural  history,  but 
I  by  its  general  increased  kiiowle(%e  of  nature,  to 
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aid  tlie  labors  ..f  tlHi  lariiuT.     In  IW  luusl,  «■..• 
M'hWMoA  a-o  of  the  Uoiniiii  Enipi^N  tlie  prog 
n^ticatlon  of  storms,  tl«n,  as  at  tl.is  tin..' 
claimed  tlie  attention  of   the  liusiKindman  ;— 
but  in  that  IK-Tiod  he  watched  the  lli{;ht  of  birds 
or  the  movement  of  certain  domestic  animals, 
to  indicate  the  changes  of  weather.    Now,  al- 
though such  indications  are  not  disregarded,  yet 
the  student  of  nature  believes  that  he  has  surer 
testa  for  predicting  her  various  phases.     Ihe 
observations  now  making  with  the  barometer 
(and  daily  recorded,)  have  alicady  thrown  much 
lijjht  on  this  subject;  but  as  they  have  but  just 
Wun  to  show  Uieir  reliability,  from  unques- 
tioned fi«-t8,  the  value  of  their  rev.-lations  are 
yet  to  bo  estimated  in    all  their  length  aud 

breadth. 

that   the    rapidly  advancmg 


,„„.risl,n.ent  of  cro,«,  are  of.en  the  chief  foctors 
of  fertility  on  account  of  their  indirect  action,  or 
because  they  supply  some  necessary  physical 
.•onditions.    Thus  humus  is  not  in  any  way 
essential  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  plants, 
for  plants  have  been  raised  to  full  perfection 
without  it ;  yet  in  the  soil  it  has  inmiense  value 
practically,  since  among  other  reasons  it  stores 
and  supplies  water  and  assimilable  nitrogen. 
Again,  gravel  may  not  be  in  any  sense  nutritions, 
yet  because  it  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  and 
promotes  drainage,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  components  of  a  soil. 

What  the  Sou,  mcst  Supply.— It  is  not 
sullicient  that  the  soil  contain  an  adequate 
amount  of  the  several  ash-ingredients  of  the 
plant  and  of  nitrogen,  but  it  must  be  able  to 
give  these  over  to  the  plant  in  due  quantity  and 
proportion.    The  chemist  could  without  diffl- 


The  truth  Is, 

VmouIpHl^p  of  chemistry  and  botany,  is  now    p.„,^. ..   ,   .   ,      1 1  :„ 

'^^tn.u^  of  industry  ;  but  perha..    culty  com.x>und  an  ^^^^^^i^^^^ 

^one  so  mui,  at  this  time,  as  the  agricidturist.  |  elude  every  element  of  plant-food  in  abundance, 

From  the /onHcr  lie  is  made  acquainted  with 


Uk;  constituents  of  the  sod— that  very  field  of 
labor  with  which  his  daily  avocation  requires 
him  to  be  familiar  ;-and  by  the  same  sclnuT 
he  is  enabled  to  supply  its  deliciencies  in  those 
manures  which  she  has  shown  will  restore  its 
decaying  fertility.  Such  exjiodienta  as  this 
„,„st  Im  abundantly  better  than  trusting  to  the 
anti<iuated  plan  i^f  suffering  fields  U»  be  fallow 
uiiiil  nature  sluiU  have  restored  their  wonted 
fruitfulness. 

I»erhap9  in  few  paitiiulars  can  the  advantage 
of  sonic  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  Initany 
be  better  slwwn,  than  by  recurring  to  sUtements 
made  an  fadu,  from  the  same  author  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  He  is  speaking  of  Horticul- 
ture—and  particulaily  of  Enyra/lins/.  —  W'Uo 
believes  "  that  Chednut  trees  have  borne  Jkcch 
nittn;  and  the  Mountain  Anh  lias  whitened, 
■with'the  Huowy  Wo«««»w  of  the  peirt"  Yet,  j 
Buch  is  the  declaration  of  that  admired  classical 
author.  ^V.  U.  J. 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


and  yet  be  perfectly  sterUe.    The  potash  of  feld 
spar,  the  pho8i)horic  acid  of  massive  ajiatite,  the 
nitrogen  of  peat,  are  nearly  innutritions  for 
crops  on  account  of  tlieir  inmiobility-because 
they  are  locked  up  in  insoluble  combinations. 


Foou.— By  the  recijirocal  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soil,  the  latter  koei«  up  its  store 
„f  available  nutritive  mattere.    The  difliculty, 
soluble  silicates  slowly  yield  alkalies,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  in  soluble  forms;  the  sulphides  are 
convened   into  sulphates,   and,  generally,  the 
minerals  of  the  soil  are  disintegrated  and  fluxed 
under  tlie  influenc-e  of  the  oxygen,  the  water, 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitric  acid  of  the  air. 
Again,  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  assimilated 
by  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  ammonia,  nitrates, 
and  the  amide-like  matters  of  humus. 

The  rate  of  disintegration  as  well  as  that  of 
nitrification,  dejiends  in  part  upon  the  chemical 
and  physical  characters  of  the  soil,  and  partly 
upon  temperature  and  meteorological  conditions. 
In  the  tropics,  both  these  processes  go  on  more 
vigorously  tlian  in  cold  climates. 

Every  soil  has  a  certain  inherent  capicity  of 
production  in  general,  which  is  chiefly  governed 
by  its  power  of  supplying  plant-food,  and  is  de- 
signated its  "  natural  strength."  The  rocky  hill 
ranges  of  the  Housotonic  yield  once  in  80  years 
a  crop  of  wood,  the  value  of  which,  for  a  given 


when  the  cost  of  «ropping  it  is  Jn<»re  than  the 
ciojw  are  worth.    In  this  sense  the  idea  is  very 
indefinite,  since  a  soil  may  refuse  to  grow  one 
crop,  and  yet  may  give  good  returns  of  another, 
and  because  a  crop  that  remunerates  in  the  vici- 
nity of  active  demand  for  it,  may  be  worthless 
at  a  little  distance,  on  account  of  difficulties  cf 
transportation,    The  sjieedy  and  absolute  ex- 
haustion of  a  soil  once  fertile,  that  has  been  so 
much  discussed  by  speculative  writers,  is  found 
in  their  writings  only,  and  does  not  exist  In 
agriculture.    A  soil  may  be  cr(.pped  below  the 
point  of  remuneration,  but  the  sterility  thus  in- 
duced is  of  a  kind  that  easily  yields  to  rest  or 
other  meliorating  agencies,  and  Is  far  from  re- 
sembling In  Its  permanence  that  which  depends 
upon  original  poverty  of  constitution. 

Significance  of  the  Absorptive  Qual- 
ity.-Disintegration  and  nitrification  would 
lead  to  a  waste  of  the  resources  of  fertility,  were 
it  not  for  the  conserving  effect  of  tliose  physical 
absorptions  and  chemical  combinations  and  re- 
placements which  have  been  descrilwd.  The 
two  least  abundant  ash-ingredients,  viz.,  potash 


Inukations  op  Chemical  Analysis.- 

The  analyses  by  Baumhauer  of  soils  from  the 


locality  and  area.  Is  nearly  uniform  from  century  j„„i  phosphoric  acid,  if  liberated  by  the  weather- 
to  century.  Under  cultivation,  the  same  uni-  |„g  of  the  soil  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  iwtash, 
formity  of  crop  is  seen  when  the  conditions  re-L-QnH  s„ffer  sjieedy  removal  did  not  the  soil 


main  unchanged.    Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
in  their  valuable  cxiieriments,  have  obtained 


Zuider  Zee,  give  in  a  single  statement  their  iilti-    ^^^^  ..  ^  g^,jj  ^.f  jj^^  more  than  average  wheat- 


or   PLANT  FOOD. 


CONSTITUENTS 

Hklative  Importance  of  the  Inoke- 
diknts  of  the  Soil.  — From  the  general 
point  of  view  of  vegetable  nutrition,  all  those 
Ingreilients  of  the  soil  which  act  as  foo<l  to  the 
plant,  are  equally  imiK)rtant  as  they  are  equally 
indi5i)ensable.  Absence  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  water-culture  demonstrates  must 
l)e  presented  to  the  nxits  of  a  j.lant  so  that  it 


mate  comiM)siUon.  We  are  infoiined  how  much 
phosphoric  acid,  poUsh,  magnesia,  etc.,  exist  in 
the  soil,  but  get  from  the  analysis  no  clue  to  tlie 
amount  of  any  of  these  sul>stances  which  is  at 
the  disiiositiou  of  the  present  crop.  Exi;erlence 
demonstrates  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
exiK'i  ience  also  shows  that  a  soil  of  such  com- 
Ix)siIion  is  fertile;  but  the  analysis  does  nok  ne- 
cessarily give  proof  of  the  fact.  A  nearer  ap- 
proach to  providing  the  data  for  estimating  what 
a  soil  may  supply  to  crops,  is  made  by  ascertain- 
ing what  it  will  yield  to  acids. 

Boussingault  has  analyzed  in  this  manner  a 
soil  from  Calvarlo,  near  Tacunda,  in  Equador, 
South  America,  which  possesses  extraordinary 
fertility. 
He  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows: 

Xifrogoii  in  organic  conil)intttion 0.W3 

Nitritr  iicld ^■^'' 

Ammonlu O"'" 


PhoHplioric  acid, 
CUlorlno, 
Sulphuric  apl<l, 
CarlH»nlc  actil, 
Potasli  and  Soda, 
Lime, 
MaKnc'la, 


Bludl  grow,  l9  fatal  to  tlie  productiveness  of  a  |  jj^.^„i„,ije  of  Iron,  J  2. 

1.  ■     ^_- •«    ..f   .......loii     atifl    plnv  ItlHolu- 


O.-MiA 
.  0.395 

traces 

>  Soluble  in  acids L030 

I  1.256 

0.875 
,450 


San<t,  fragments  of  iiumlcu,  and  clay  Insolu 

»•>«">  »«'^ "51"^   lies,  phosphates, 

Moisture 3.100  |  ^      '   « .^ 

Organic  mattcrK  (U-S.0  nitrogen),  undetermined 

substances,  and  loiM  5.938 


100.00 
This  analysis  is  much  more  complete  in  refer- 
ence to  nitrogen  and  its  compounds,  than  those 
by  Baumhauer  already  given  (p.  3d2),  and  there- 
fore has  a  peculiar  value.  As  regards  the  other 
ingredients,  we  observe  tliat  phosphoric  acid  Is 
present  in  alwut  the  same  proix>rtioii ;  lime,  al- 
kalies, sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine,  are  less 


soil' 

Thus  regarded,  oxide  of  Iron  Is  as  Important 

as  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine  (for  tlw  crois 
which  require  It)  U  no  less  vahialde  than  patash. 
Practically,  however,  the  relative  imr»ortance  of 
the  nutritive  element*  is  measured  l)y  their  anu- 
parative  abundance.  Those  which,  like  oxide 
of  Iron,  are  rarely  deficient,  are  for  that  reason 
l.«s  prominent  among  tlie  fiictors  of  a  a  op.  If 
a  single  suletance,  be  it  plK«phoric  add,  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  potash,  or  magnesia,  is  lacking 
in  a  given  soil  at  a  certain  time,  that  sulwtanee 

•    >i./iii  and  for  that  soil  tlie  most  important  in- 1  ■        -       .  ,       i  . . 

IH  tlien  aiKi  lor  m-i       ....       *         ,      ,    abundant,  wh  e  magnesia   is   more  abundant 
„.«<tu>nt.    From  the  wint  of  view  of  naturar,  **'""" "    '  ^ 

giiHlienu    riuiu  I  .  .     „    ,  .,      than  in  the  sods  fi(»m  Zuider  Zee. 

u...wiai.rt>    we  roav  safely  state  tliat,  on  tlie    "''"'        '  ,        ,     .     .  .     .i   » 

abundance,  we  my  j  ,  niethtM  of  analvsls  Is  a  guarantee  that 

i^u   available  n  tncen  and  p'K'SplKinc  acid        *'"'  ,     -      ,         ,       .      , 

wliole,  avaiiaoie  -b  i       i  ^^  per  <-ent.  of  i)otash  and  SiKia  does  not 

.1^  in««t  imoortant  IngnMlieirs  of  the  sod,   "^  ""^  \n-,      ,  i,        i 
'"l  «^      ™r^r,?ake.  flTnext  rank.  These   --t  ">  U-  »-'>""•'«  f""''  ^'f  f^  <'«I-.     1  ""- 

"1 C  ;.  3V,  tlK.  substancc-s  whose  ab-   -'^-^^  f-"'>  ^^g"-"^. «'  P'"".''-  "^^  «  "^'^^ 
are,  mo«l  commoni.>,  .  ^....^    „.   „^   scoplc  examination.    This  rwk  is  vesicular  feld- 

^„ce  or  deficiency  imi«i.^  fertd.ty,  and  are   ^^^l^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  comiK«it ion  similar  to 

feldspar,  aud  the  same  insnlubility  in  acids. 

Tlie  inert  nitrogen  of  the  humus  is  discrimi- 
nated from  that  which  in  the  state  of  nitric  acid 
is  doubtless  all  assiinilal)le,  and  tliat  which,  as 
ammonia,  is  probably  so  for  the  most  jart.  The 
comparative  soluljility  of  the  two  jum-  cent  of 
lime  and  magnesia  Is  also  Indicated  by  the  ana- 
lysis, •     ♦     • 

Maintesanck  of  a  Sipply  of  Plant- 


pnduclng  quality,"  wltliout  the  application  of 
any  manure,  20  successive  crops  of  wheat,  the 
first  of  which  was  l.*)  bushels  per  acre,  the  last 
ni  bushels,  and  the  average  of  all  lOi  bushels. 
{Jour.  lioyal  Agr.  8oc.  nf  Eng.,  XXV,  41)0.) 
The  same  investigators  also  raised  bailey  on  the 
same  field  for  10  years,  each  year  applying  the 
same  quantity  and  kinds  of  manure,  and  obtain- 
ing In  the  first  8  yeai-s  (18.'i2-5y)  an  average  of 
44J  bushels  of  grain  and  28  cwt.  of  straw  ;  for 
the  second  8  years  an  average  of  51;  bushels  of 
grain  and  29  cwt.  of  straw ;  and  for  the  10 
years  an  average  of  485  buslM'ls  of  grain  and 
28i  cwt.  of  straw.  (Jovr.  of  Hath  and  WfHt 
End  of  Eng.  Ag.  Soc,  XVI,  214.) 

The  wheat  experiments  show  the  natural  ca- 
pacity of  the  Kothamstead  soil  for  producing 
that  cereal,  and  demonstrate  that  those  matlers 
which  are  annually  removed  by  a  crop  of  lOJ 
bushels,  are  here  r(;sU>red  to  availability  by 
wcallKMing  Jind  nutrilication.  The  crop  is  thus 
a  measure  of  one  or  both  these  proc*«ses.  It 
Is  pwbable  that  this  native  jiower  of  pi-o<luclng 
wheat  w  ill  last  unimpaired  for  years,  or,  i)erhaps 
centuries,  provided  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  siifti- 
clent.  In  time,  however,  the  silicates  and  otlier 
compounds  whose  di8integrutit>n  supplies  alka- 
etc,  must   become  relatively 


thoM  which,  wlie:i  added  as  fertilizers,  produce 
Uh;  most  frequent  and  remarkable  increase  of 
productiveness.  In  a  multitude  of  speciid  cases, 
however,  sulphuric  acid  or  lime,  or  magnesia, 
assume  llie  chU  f  prominence,  while  in  many  In- 
stances it  is  scarcely  p<jssible  to  make  out  a 
greater  croivproducing  value  for  one  of  these 
substances  over  several  otliers.  Again,  those 
|iigre<llents  of  llie  soil  which  could  lie  spared  for 
aU  that  tliey  immediately  contribute    to   tlie 


less  in  (luantily  coinpareil  with  the  quite  inert 
quartz  and  alumina-silicates  which  cannot  in 
any  way  feed  plants.  Then  the  crop  will  fall 
oil",  and  ultimately,  if  suflicient  time  be  allowed, 
the  soil  will  be  reduced  to  sU'rility. 

Other  things  being  equal,  this  natural  and 
durable  prcKluctive  power  is  of  course  greatest 
ill  those  soils  which  contain  and  annually  sup- 
ply the  largest  proiKiitlons  of  plant-fLKKl  from 
their  entire  mass,  those  which  to  tlie  greatest 
extent  originated  from  good  soil-making  ma- 
terials. 

Soils  formal  from  nearly  pure  quartz,  from 
mere  chalk,  or  from  seri>enline  (silicate  of  mag- 
nesia), are  among  those  least  cai>;d)le  of  main- 
taining a  supply  of  ftH>d  to  crops.  These  iMwr 
soils  are  ofleii  indwd  fairly  productive  for  a  few 
yeare,  when  first  ch'ared  from  the  forests  or 
marshes ;  but  this  tcnqifirary  fertility  is  due  to 
a  natural  manuring,  'he  accumulation  of  vege- 
table remains  on  the  suiface,  which  contains 
but  enough  nutriment  for  a  few  crops,  and 
wastes  rapidly  under  tilljige. 

Exhavstion  ok  tuk  Soil,  In  the  language 
of  Tractlce,  has  a  relative  meaning,  and  signities 


Itself  fix  them  btitli  in  combinations,  which  are 
at  once  so  soluble  that,  while  they  best  serve  as 
plant-foo<i,  they  cannot  ordinarily  accumulate  in 
quantities  destrucUve  to  vegetation,  and  so  hi- 
soluble  that  the  rain-fall  cannot  wash  them  off 
into  the  ocean. 

The  salts  that  are  abundant  in  springs,  rivers, 
and  seas,  are  naturally  enough  those  for  which 
the  st)il  has  the  least  retention,  viz.,  nitrates,  car- 
bonates, sulphates,  and  hydrochlorates  of  lime 
and  soda. 

The  constituents  of  these  salts  are  either  re- 
quired by  v^etation  but  In  small  quantities  as 
is  the  case  with  chlorine  and  soda,  or  they  are 
generally  speaking,  abundant    or   abundantly 
formed  In  the  soil,  so  that  their  removal  does 
not  immediately  threjiten  the  l(.ss  of  prwludive- 
ness.    In  fact,  these  more  abundant  niattei-s  aitl 
in  putting  into  circulation  tlie  scarcer  and  less 
soluble  ingredients  of  crops,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law  established  by  the  researches  of 
Way,'Eiddiorn,  and  otliers,  to  the  effect  that 
any  liase  brought  into  tlie  soil  In  the  form  of  a 
freely  soluble  salt,  enters  somewhat  Into  nearly 
insoluble  combination  and  liberates  a  corres- 
ponding quantity  of  other  bases. 

"The  great  benlfit-ent  law  regulating  these 
abiioipllons  apjiears U>  admit  of  the  followlngex- 
presslon:  thoite  bodies  which  aremoM  rare  and 
preciouH  to  the  growing  plaiU  are  by  the  noil 
converted  iiilo,  and  retained  in,  a  cvndilion 
not  of  absolute,  t>Ht  of  relatite  inrntlubUHy, 
and  are  kept  available  to  the  plant  by  Ihe  con- 
tinual circulation  in  the  soil  of  the  more  abun- 
dant saline  malteis. 

"  The  soil,  (sjieaking  In  tlie  wlilest  sence)  is 
then  not  only  the  ultimate  exhausth'ss  source 
of  mineral  (fixed)  ftKul,  U)  vegetation,  but  it  is 
the  storehouse  and  conservaUiry  of  this  fo«Ml, 
protecting  lis  own  resources  from  waste  and 
from  too  rapid  use,  and  converting  tlie  highly 
soluble  matters  of  animal  exuviaj  as  well  as  of 
artlfH-lal  refust*  (manures)  into  iiermaneiit  sup- 
plies." 

By  alworption  as  well  as  by  nitrification  the 
soil  acts  therefore  to  prepiire  the  ftKnl  of  tin? 
plant,  and  to  present  It  In  «lne  kind  and  quanti- 
ty.— S.  W.  JoiiNbON'8  "  Iloto  Crops  Feed." 


CT"  Anybody  can  tarnish  the  reputation  of 
an  individual,  however  pure  and  chaste,  by  ut- 
tering a  suspicion  which  his  enemies  will  be- 
lieve, and  his  friends  never  hear  of.  A  puff  «'f 
idle  wind  can  take  up  a  million  of  the  seeds  of 
the  thistle,  and  do  work  of  mischief  which  the 
husbandman  must  Uibor  long  and  luml  to  undo; 
a  HHludlon  of  produdng  jiower  Ulow  tlie  point  the  floating  iwrudes  U-ing  too  light  U>  W  s.-en, 
of  remuneral  ion.    A  soil  is  saiil  Ui  be  exhauste«l '  ami  too  light  to  U:  sU.iiped. 


For  tlio  Practical  Farmer. 
DRAINS  AND  DRAINING. 
No.  5. 


Your  correspondent  from  "  Chester  County" 
wishes  to  know  in  what  direction  he  shall  run 
his  drains,  where  he  has  a  large  amount  of  fsdl  ? 
—  wliether  he  shall  run  a  large  drain  for  a 
main  one,  and  run  the  side  ones  into  it,  at  an 
angle  with  the  slope  of  the  land  ?— And  if  tlie 
drains  run  directly  up  the  slope,  why  they  should 
do  SO? 

The  lateral  or  side  drains  should  be  up  and 
down  the  slope,  and  not  at  an  angle  with  it ;  Ist, 
because  a  drain  running  directly  down  the  line  of 
greatest  fall,  will  remove  the  water  much  quicker 
tlian  when  run  in  any  otlier  direction.  Any- 
thing wliich  tends  to  prevent  the  quick  passage 
of  the  water,  Is  just  tliat  much  of  a  disadvantage 
to  the  drain ;  and  of  course  drains  running  at 
an  angle  with  the  slope  of  the  land,  having  less 
fall,  will  prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

2d,  A  drain  running  obliquely  across  the  line 
of  slope,  cannot  drain  the  space  below  It  as  ef- 
fectively as  if  running  up  and  down,  because 
all  the  water  below  the  drain  must  run  down  to 
the  one  below. 

8d,  In  a  drain  running  at  an  angle  with  the 
slope  of  the  land,  there  Is  a  constant  tendency 
(varying  with  tlie  angle,)  in  the  water  to  run 
out  between  the  joints  on  the  lowest  side,  and 
keep  tlie  ground  wet. 

When  a  plot  containing  several  acres  Is  to  be 
drained,  it  is  impracticable  to  use  all  the  drains 
up  the  line  of  greatest  fall ;  and  in  such  cases 
the  best  tliat  can  be  done  is  to  keep  tlie  rule  in 
view,  aud  come  as  near  its  fulfilment  as  possible. 
"Cliester  County"  will  find  that  it  is  practi- 
ble  to  construct  a  drain  with  much  k>ss  fall  than 
"two  feet  in  every  one  hundred."  I  have 
drains  which  have  been  In  successful  operation 
for  six  years,  which  have  not  more  than  four 
Indies  fall  In  one  hundred  feet — but  I  would 
not  advise  the  construction  of  such  drains;  and 
ill  a  similar  case  I  would  have  more  fall  even  at 
the  exiiense  of  the  deptli  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  drain. 

Those  wIk)  lay  out  the  drains  for  our  public 
works,  do  not  want  more  fall  than  one  foot  In 
one  hundred,  and  some  of  them  regard  more 
fall  than  this  a  positive  disadvantage.  Some  of 
the  drains  iu  the  New  York  Central  Park  have 
a  fall  of  not  more  than  two  inches  In  one  hun- 
dred feet— and  one  of  them  has  a  fall  of  but  one 
and  one  quarter  inches  In  one  hundred  feet — 
and  yet  It  still  works  well. 

Wakino  fixes  the  lowest  safe  amount  of  fall 
at  three  Inches  in  one  hundred  feet,  but  remarks 
that  "  Even  this  requires  very  careful  work." 

We  should  remember  that  a  three-Inch  tile, 
drawn  one  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  fall  over 
two  inches  to  the  hundred  feet,  would  still  leave 
one  inch  of  the  tile  for  an  outlet;  but  it  is 
scarcely  practicabk  to  lay  a  drain  at  so  slight  a 
fall,  wltliout  too  much  Increasing  Its  cost. 

Tlie  lowest  safe  amount  of  fall  will  of  course 
depend  upon  tlie  nature  of  tlie  bottom  of  the 
drain ;  if  tlie  bottom  is  soft,  it  will  not  be  safe 
to  venture  on  less  than  five  or  six  Indies  to  tlie 
huiidreil  f(M>t,  so  that  those  small  Inequalities 
which  are  unavoidable,  will  not  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drain  ;  but  with  a  goo<i  hard  bottom, 
and  proper  care,  a  very  small  amount  of  fall  will 
do.  On  soft  bottom,  or  for  crossing  quicksands 
It  will  be  found  much  safer  to  use  sound  chest- 
nut boards,  from  five  to  seven  Inches  wide,  and 
one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  three-quarter 
Inches  thick— for,  contrary  to  the  usually  ac- 
C(>{ited  opinion,  a  drain  through  a  quicksand  is 
more  in  danger  from  mateiial  forced  into  it  from 
below,  than  that  coming  In  at  the  top  or  sides, 
and  hence  no  amount  of  top  prole<tlon  will 
make  tlie  drain  safe.  Oiit<KUVKK. 


a.m:e:rioaiv  sum:m:eii  i»eaiim:ai]v. 


A  Si'MMEH  Apple.  (Early  Summer  Pear- 
main  of  CoxE.)  Meillum  In  size,  oblong,  slight- 
ly Inclining  to  truncate-conical;  nearly  covered 
with  fine  broken  streaks  and  dots  of  red ;  stjilk 
nearly  one  Inch  long;  basin  round,  even,  dis- 
tinct ;  very  tender,  often  bursts  in  falling ;  sub- 


acid, flavor  fine.  Continues  to  ripen  for  several 
weeks  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  Needs 
good  and  rich  cultivation,  (irowth  rather  slow. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  English  Summer  or 
Autumn  Peamiain,  In  Its  large  size,  higher  red, 
more  oblong  form,  and  su|wrlor  quality. 

Thomas's  Am.  Fruit  Cult. 


[LT"  A  fool  generally  loses  his  estate  before 
he  finds  his  folly. 


Th0  California  Experiment  in  Tea  Cul- 
ture. 

Several  tliousand  tea  plants  were  received 
In  San  Frandsco  hist  year  from  Ja|*an,  and  after 
lying  In  store  for  some  time,  were  set  out  In  a 
plantation  on  Mr.  Bkannan's  est-itc  at  Calis- 
toga.  The  plants  had  been  so  long  out  of  tlielr 
native  earth,  and  were  in  such  condition  when 
received  at  Calistoga,  tliat  it  was  doubtful 
whetlier  any  of  them  would  live.  About  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent.,  however,  put  forth  leaves, 
and  will  probably  grow  in  time  into  respectable 
tea  shrubs,  tliough  not  at  present  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  At  the  same  time  a  quantity  of 
Japanese  tea  seed  was  received  and  planted  out 
In  the  same  locality. 

Tlie  seeds  all  germinated  and  the  young  plants 
apiKNir  so  thrifty  that  no  doubt  is  now  enter- 
tained of  tlie  success  of  the  experiment,  and  Mr. 
Perkinh,  who  has  tlie  matter  in  charge,  having 
rocelve«I  afresh  supply  of  several  hundred  pounds 
of  seed,  is  now  engaged  iu  planting  them,  Mr. 


Brannan  having  renewed  his  lease  and  made 
arrangements  for  starting  a  tea  plantation  on  an 
extensive  scale.  California  tea  may  in  a  few 
years  become  a  staple  article  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  SUUfs,  and  ultimatdy  rank  in  im- 
portance with  our  grain  crops,  aud  tlie  products 
of  our  vinelands  and  orcliards. 

■  •  ■ 

A  CHEAP  GRUB  KILLER. 


Dissolve  a  coffee-cup  full  of  salt  In  hot  water, 
then  put  Into  a  common  sized  watering  pan,  and 
fill  up  with  cold  water.  Just  give  each  plant  a 
gentle  switch  over  with  this  mixture,  and  they 
will  tllsappear  In  a  moment,  and  the  salt  water 
will  nourish  t\n-  plants  wondeifidly.  All  greens 
are  fond  of  salt  and  water.  Some  iieople  would 
be  afraid  of  killing  their  cauliflowers;  but  it 
must  lie  borne  In  mind  that  tlie  salt  and  water 
will  not  penetrate  the  leaves.  It  runs  ofl"  to  the 
rwits,  killing  every  caterpillar  iu  its  way.— Gar- 
dener's Monthly. 


The  W^ool  District  Around  Steubenvilie, 
Ohio. 

In  the  wanderings  around,  which  editoi-s  of 
agricultural  iwpeis  have  occasionally  to  make 
for  the  beuelit  of  subscribers  aud  themselves, 
we  recently  penetrated  into  the  wool  region 
around  Steulienville,  Ohio,  meeting  with  many 
items  f)f  agricultural  interest.  In  this  region 
originated  Uie  famous  Wells  and  Dickinson 
flock  of  sliecp,  of  which  Uiere  will  be  found 
some  account  on  our  wool  page.  It  has  given 
a  cliaracter  to  tlie  wool  of  this  region,  which  is 
of  a  prime  grade,  and  now  partakes  generally  of 
a  cixiss  between  the  pure  Sileslan  and  the  greasy 
American  Merino.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
Sileslan  sheep  wliich  have  been  kept  pure  since 
their  oiiginal  importation,  but  we  were  told  of  a 
few  flocks,  among  tliem  tliat  of  Robert  Gal- 
liKAiTii,  of  Ilarr'ison  county,  wlio  lias  1200  to 
1400  head;  also  J.  E.  Sisson's,  of  West  Viiigi- 
iiia,  containing  COO  or  700,  and  some  othei-s. 

We  found  wool  buyeis  from  New  York,  who, 
making  this  point  their  headquarters,  were  buy- 
ing up  all  tliey  could  get  in  tlie  country  around. 
One  purduLser  told  us  he  liad  already  twuglit 
half  a  million  pounds.  The  farmers  were  iu 
high  spirits,  not  only  at  tlie  advance  over  last 
season,  of  5  to  10  cents  per  pound,  but  at  the 
readiness  of  the  demand.  Tliey  had  not  to  ask 
the  dealer  to  buy,  but  he  asked  them.  Will  you 
sell  ?  This  alone  was  worth  several  cents  per 
pound,  stimulating  to  increased  care  of  the  sheep 
and  generous  .feeding.  We  found  the  plan  to 
be  common  liere,  of  washing  slieep  previous  to 
shearing.  The  wool  was  selling  at  50  cents  per 
IKiund  washed,  and  the  average  weight  was  3  to 
4  pounds  each  fleece;  though  Abahah  Hob- 
son,  near  Richmond,  told  us  his  fleeces  averaged 
4  11)8.  some  ounces.  Ills  slieep  were  in  prime 
condition,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  well 
cared  for  during  winter  and  early  spring.  Good 
tieatment  to  domestic  an'imals  of  all  kinds,  and 
iJenty  of  nourishing  food,  always  ensures  a 
larger  return  to  the  owner,  whether  of  wool, 
milk,  butter,  or  beef. 

There  appears  to  tie  no  diflBculty,  so  far  as  we 
could  hear,  about  dogs  depredating  among  the 
sheep.  In  fact,  we  saw  but  two  or  three  dogs 
in  Jefferson  county  during  our  stay — the  idea 
evidently  being  prominent  in  this  region,  that 
sheep  are  more  profitable.  At  the  farm  house 
where  we  siient  a  night,  the  proprietor  had  not 
owned  a  dog  for  seven  years.  The  sheep  roam- 
ed undisturbed  over  the  hills,  far  away  from  the 
house,  without  even  the  accompaniments  of 
bells. 

The  short  supply  of  wool  in  the  market,  and 
the  brisk  demand  the  present  season,  has  proved 
a  strong  argument  In  favor  of  the  existing  wool 
tariff,  which  lias  thus  demonstrated  itself  to  be 
a  wise  measure  of  legislation,  and  that  hereto- 
fore low  prices  have  not  been  a  residt  of  this 
tariff,  but  of  an  overstocked  market,  unduly 
stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the  war. 

Ewes  are  usually  kept  here  for  breeding  tUl 
about  seven  years  old,  and  wethers  are  sold  off 
at  alxint  three  to  four  years,  for  transportation 
to  Eastern  markets. 

Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  is  a  rolling  and  hilly 
country,  naturally  adapted  for  sheep.  Wool  is  in 
fact,  the  speciality  of  the  section.    We  saw 
some  fair  fields  of  wheat  and  oats,  rather  liack- 
ward  corn— but  If  we  commenced  talking  about 
tliese  (In  some  sections  great  staples,)  the  con- 
versation was  sure  to  end  in  wooL    They  make 
their  money  out  of  wool  and  sheep,  and  the 
former  is  so  drawn  over  the  eyes,  that  no  other 
source  of  farm  profits  is  much  attended  to ;  and 
probably  there  Is  none  so  well  adapted  to  this 
section.     There    have    been    no  fowl  fexera 
through  this  healthy  looking  country— no  ex- 
citing sales  at  bazaars  of  Jersey  cows  at  $520 
each,  or  Slioit-lloms  at  $5,000  each,  or  Buff 
C«x;liins  at  $150  per  trio;  and  if  these  things 
ai-e  stated  as  having  occurred  elsewhere,  the 
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fanner  "  want  lo  Know"  if  U'e  i»8UUO  iu^ylums 
an;  not  kopt  t\\\m\.  . 

We  co.il.l  Lear  of  no  fanners'  dulw  ni  Jcfler- 
BOii  county,  and  but  few  ixgrlcnllural  pai)er8  In 
circulation;  and  our  friends  out  there  will  iK-r- 
hap«  excuse  us  for  a  few  hints,  and  Intin.ating 
that  though  sheep  and  wool  are  probably  tbelr 
true  staples,  yet  in  the  outaide  world  some  other 
things  may  be  learned  to  profit,  au.l  which 
would  not  interfere  with  then..    It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  an  editor  to  make  notes  and  to  print 
them,  and  wc  would  ren.ark  first,  tlmt  the  Jef- 
fe,^  .  county  people  have  cause  to  "m«ui  thnr 
ways-    We  took  a  stage  ride  of  eleven  m.les 
from  Steubenvillo  to  KIchraond,  and  the  road 
for  larger  part  of  the  way  was  alK,ut  in  the 
worst  condition  we  have  travelled  over  for  many 
vears     It  was  the  remains  of  an  old  plank  road, 
a.ul  its  present  susceptibilities  for  improvement 
were  of  the  most  striking  character.    We  nna- 
gine  Judge  Butlek,  of  this  district,  could  ex- 
plain road  laws  to  supervisors  in  Jeflferson  coun- 
ty   Ohio,  in  a  different  way  from  what  they 
have  usually  understood  them.    Our  stage  was 
evidently  built  for  drenyth,  and  was  managed 
with  skill  by  the  very  intelligent  and  accommo- 
dating driver,  John  Poland,  whose  ac.,uamt- 
ance  we  were  glad  to  luive  made.    Besides  car- 
rying the  mails  and  ixwsengers,  he  earned  a 
large  variety  of  bundles  an.l  boxes  and  mes- 
sages, all  along  his  route,  making  himself  a 
highly  useful  character,  and  ^^  acting  loell  Im 


1  .  ..     •    ~Trr^HHri)av  remarka- 1  risis  and  setHes  down  bodily  when  freezing  and 

valuable   Stock  of  Cooper  *  ^^P^^^'   -^^trHag^:^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  ^^«  -'"^^^'  ^'''  V'"^  "^"^  ^^"'' 

Lehigh  County,  Pa.  bly  high  canlagc,  on„ni  cy  ,  p„.^ct«d    many  times  without  iMjrmancnt  n.jury. 

,.  I  neck,  and  rather  n.o.^  weight  "•;  "  ^^J^^^^^  ^n  the  seed  is  put  in  too  deep,  the  seminal 
to  see-qute  enough  ^^^^^  "^"^^A  ,^,  ^^  adhere  so  finnly  that  under  certain 
American  tann  horse  of  a  1 «  o  k  J^»'^"^P^  ^^,^,.^j^„,  ^f  ,,„  ,„d  fn«t  they  very  freq.iently 
ia  used  on  the  farm  -^^j^^'' "XT's^  ee  y  are  ton.  asunder.  In  case  of  a  good  protection 
road,  as  a  «"«<!-    8  '^^^^^^^'^^^l^^^^^^^ 

what  IS  expected  of  bun.    As  shown  »"  ">«^        J  modified.    It  is  claimed  that  the  snow 

„e  is  remarkable   or  a  ^f^^^^Z;^:'^^^^^ 
neck  and  head  well  set  on,  giving  him      very    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^,^^ 

showy  appearance 


Wk  recent  ly  visited  lor  the  first  time  the  ira 
proved  slock  intrmiuced  into  this  section  by  the  ] 
al,ove  firm.    Being  In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  preatly  dlvereified  region,  elevated  some  500 
to  600  feet  above  tide  water,  abounding  with 
pure  springs  of  water,  gushing  out  among  the 
hills,  this  neighborhood  is  greatly  resorted  to  by 
our  citizens  and  tourista  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Bethl«;hem  and  Allentown  are  in  tlie  vicinity, 
and  the  famous  Prospect  rock,  near  the  latter 
place,  is  widely  known,  and  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  place  in  the  country  for  its  extensive 
and  beautiful  scenery.    This  is  a  prime  pasture 
region— and  owing  to  tl.e  large  number  of  iron 
works,  and  many  other  maiuifactories,  the  fann- 
ers are  flourishing  by  reason  of  their  steady 
home  markets  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 

There  could  be  no  better  place  for  rearing  im- 
proved stock,  and  the  ent«ri)rise  of  Messrs. 
CooPKK  &  Nepukw,  in  this  line,  is  doing  the 
State  and  neighborhood  good  senice.  They 
have  not  made  the  mistake  of  commencing  with 
a  iai-ce  number  of  animals  of  inferior  grades  or 
.loubtf.il  purity  of  l>lood,  but  have  gone  at  once 
to  head  quarters,  and  selected  the  very  best.— 
All  their  stock  was  procured  of  M.  II.  Coch- 
rane, Canada,  and  imported  by  him. 

The  Short-Horn  bull  "Prince  Nicholas," 
roan,  was  first  walked  out  of  the  stable,  for  our 
inspection.    He  is  perfectly  gentle,  and  was  led 


Besides  the  other  stock.  Cooper  &  Nephew 
also  have  thrw  imported  Berkshire  sows  and 
one  imported  Berkshire  boar;  also  imported 
Yorkshire  sows.  Lady  Douglass,  La<ly  HiH- 
hurst  (full  sistei-s).  Lady  Compton  and  Lottie. 
One  of  the  Berkshires  had  recently  faiTOwed, 
with  a  fine  litter  of  8  or  9,  which  were  doing 
well.  She  cost  S800.  These  Berkshires  were 
marked  with  four  white  feet,  a  small  white 
streak  in  the  face,  according  to  the  latest  fashion. 


occasion.  By  the  use  of  ti-ees,  favorable  condi- 
tions of  moisture,  snow,  etc.,  are  effected ;  and 
that  timber  belts  to  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  every  agricultural  district,  woidd  suit 
the  purpose. 

Of  manures  for  wheat,  1  think  the  best  can 
be  found  in  grain-fed  barnyard  manure,  clover, 
lime  and  ashes ;  and  when  ashes  cannot  be  had, 
plough  deeper.     It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect 
lie  lai^at  .«o...v..m    a  little  lime  has  towards  making  well-filled  heads 
f  .1  o...  ..iti,  r«liX'nm'rk  of  I  of  wheat,  especially  when  the  soil  is  full  of  ve- 
and  one  or    -^^  ^>'          f  otl^wirt^-ey   getable  mat^     I  suppc^e  there  can  be  no  uni- 
:  tair  Ck   ";;  :       bro^rtl:  bS   Ln  mle  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  1.  sown 
Z   n  t tbody  very  full  hams,  and  had  that   to  the  acre.    The  best  wheat  I  ever  grew  was 
uetp  m  ine  uouy,  >cijr  ju^^AXna  about  a  bushel  and  a  peck,  but  it 


part,"  as  we  thought  on  the  great  stage  of  life,    ^^^  ^  ^^^^y^  |^y^  Thomas  Cooper,  the  brother 

..  . i.:~  r.ttln  ..r^iito  1. _r  4i.„  .^-^.^..iofrvMi    on    nrtivfi   and    iutelli- 


as  well  as  along  his  little  route 

We  were  stnick  in  ri-ling  along  with  the  many 
large  stacks  of  straw  and  hay  in  open  field  and 
in  dilapidated  condition,  having  l>een  out  one  to 
two  years,  and  exposed  to  all  the  weatl)er.  We 
enquired  about  it,  and  were  told  the  farmers 
considered  it  would  not  pay  to  utilize  these 
stocks  in  the  barn  yard,  and  they  were  left  in 
the  fields  to  rot.    Their  barns,  in  fact,  are  not 


of  one  of  the  proprietors,  an  active  and  intelli 
gent  lad,  who  appeared  to  undei-sUnd  thoroughly 
the  management  of  the  different  animals,  and 
to  take  as  much  pride  in  them  as  any  body. 

This  bull  was  illustrated  in  our  paper  a  few 
numbers  back.  He  was  imported  from  England 
by  M.  II.  Cochrane,  and  bred  there  by  a  Mr. 
Aylmkr,  Norfolk.  His  sire  was  Prince  Chris- 
tian 22,r,81,  E.  H.  B.     Prince  Christian  was 


ine  neius  u>  rut.     xu<-ii  "— — , -- — .  ^lan  -^^jooi,  i^j.   ".  "•     ...•.--   

large,  like  eastern  barns,  and  not  provided  with    ^^^^^^  ^y  Booth,  and  got  by  the  prize  bull  Prince 
shedding.    We  remarked  that  the  farmers  in    ^j.  jjattersea,  from  Alfieda,  the  dam  of  I'atricia, 


general  square  shain;  so  much  desired  in  a  pig, 
representing  great  weight  in  a  comparatively 
small  and  compact  compass.  Their  faces  were 
also  small  and  short,  with  the  dish  shape— mak- 
ing altogether  the  best  Berkshires  we  have  met 

with. 

The  imported  Yorkshii^s  being  a  compara- 
tively new  breed,  were  examined  with  care. 
Lady  Douglass,  whose  portrait  we  shall  soon 
have  in  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  appeared  to  us 
to  l)e  without  fault.     There  b  no  doubt  our 
Chester  Whites  are  related  to  tlie  Yorkshires  in 
their  original  getting  up.     The  large  boar  origi- 
nally imported  into  Chester  county  and  ciosse«l 
with  its  native  stock,  under  the  name  of  Bed- 
fordshire, from  what  we  can  learn  of  him,  was 
very  similar  to  the  present  Yorkshires.     The 
differences  now,  in  the  dished,  short  face  of  tlie 


from  seeding  about  a  bushel  and  a  peck,  but  it 
was  sown  early.     R.  A.  Gilpin,  of  West  Clies- 
ter,  planted  one  acre  with  three  pecks  in  drills 
20  inches  apart,  and  planted  tlie  remainder  of 
tlie  field  with  an  ordinary  drill.    In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  became  dry,  he  cultivated 
with  a  garden  hoe  three  inclies  deep.     The  sin- 
gle acre  yielded  23  bushels— tlie  remainder  9.— 
J.  J,  Mechi,  of  England,  dil)bled   an  acre  at 
inter>als  of  about  4^  inches,  one  kernel  in  a 
hole.    One  grain  made  from  20  to  30  stems, 
and  the  acre  produced  68  bushels  of  heavy  wheat 
and  25  tons  of  straw,  making  the  lieaviest  crop 
on  his  farm. 

Members  of  the  club  should  experiment  and 
report.  I  do  not  expect  such  results,  but  the 
reports  would  be  interesting.  An  important 
feature  in  growing  wlieat  Is  sowing  good  seed 


differences  now,  in  the  dished,  short  lace  oi  uie    leaiurc  ...  B.u«...f,  "..v„.  ..  ». e,  » 

latter,  erect  ears,  etc.,  being  only  such  variations   and  an  unmixed  variety,  and  kept  as  true  as 


Jefferson  county  must  l)e  a  much  wealthier  class 
than  our  Eastern  farmers,  as  we  could  not  afford 
such  waste  of  maU^rial. 

There  did  not  apjiear  to  be  much  other  stock 
kept  but  sheep,  the  cows  being  only  enough  for 
the  farmer's  own  family,  and  horses  to  work  the 
land.     Some  small  fruits  are  cultivated  near 
SteubenvUle,  which  lays  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
contains  some  10,000  inhabitanta.    One  large 
raspbenr  and  truck  garden  only  were  shown 
us,  and  we  should  supi>ose  there  was  room  for 
several  other*,  which  would  yield  much  heavier 
profit*  than  even  sheep,    in  the  gardens  in  view 
along  our  stage  route,  we  olwerved  many  rose 
bushes  in  a  skeletonized  condition,  as  if  the  pro- 
prietors were  not  familiar  with  the  virtues  of 
carbolic  acid  soap. 

As  a  whole,  we  saw  much  to  be  pleased  with 
in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  and  among  the  things 
that  are.  wanting,  we  suggest  the  immediate 
fonnation  of  a  Jefferson  County  Agricultural 
Society,  and  as  resulting  fmm  it  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  stock  and  fann  prf>ductioiis ;  also 
the  formation  of  numerous  fanners'  clubs,  and 
the  largely  increased  circulation  of  agi-icultiiral 
newspapers,  posting  tlio  fanners  up  as  to  the 
value  of  hay  and  straw,  when  property  cired 
for,— the  value  of  improved  breeds  of  cows, 
swine,  poultry,  of  manure  for  the  corn  field, 


also  a  prize  heifer,  an«l  sold  to  Messrs.  Wai.cott 
&  CAMPnKi.L,of  New  York,  for  1,000  guineas. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  lYince  Ni- 
cholas, out  of  such  a  strain  of  blood,  comes  well 
up  in  all  the  points  for  which  Short-Herns  are 
so  well  noted.    While  wc  could  not  specify  any 
deficiency,  we  have  never  seen  a  better  animal 
in  hind  (piartcrs,  width  l)ehiud,  and  coming  well 
down  to  the  liocks,  slim  tail,  straight  V)ack,  and 
also  wonderful  width  and  depth  in  front  be- 
tween fore  limits- making  large  space  for  heart 
and  lungs.    He  is  also  neat  in  head  and  muzzle ; 
and  if  he  was  deficient  any  where,  we  were  un- 
able to  see  it.     Being  torn  in  1809,  he  is  not 
yet  fully  developed,  and  wlien  straightened  out, 
must  make  an  animal  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions.   He  is  a  good  handler,  and  has  a  deep 
yellow  skin. 

We  saw  also  the  two  imported  cows.  Princess 
Luan  and  liaddow  R«J8e.  Tliere  was  a  portrait 
of  the  latter  in  our  last,  impntperiy  printed 
"  Buddow."  In  walking  around  these  two  fine 
cows,  we  were  at  first  most  impressetl  with 
Princess  Luan,  a  large  white  roan,  calved  Feb. 


as  might  be  expected.  Both  breeds  are  pure 
white,  grow  to  a  large  size,  are  easy  fee»lere,  and 
can  be  fattened  off  at  any  age.  The  cross  now 
between  the  White  Chesters  and  the  fresh  im- 
portations of  Yorkshires,  should  bring  out  ex- 
actly what  the  fanner  re«iuires  in  a  pig. 

Several  of  Cooper  &  Nephew's  Yorkshires 
were  perftrct  specimens,  commending  themselves 
to  any  one  who  piefere  a  white  pig.  We  under- 
stand frtnn  them,  that  tliey  intend  to  exhibit 
some  of  tlieir  stock,  Iwith  at  tlie  Pennsylvania 
State  Fair  the  coming  fall  at  Scrantoii,  and  also 
at  the  exhibition. 


Wheat  Culture  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Extract  from  remark*   made   before   the  Pequa 

Farmers'  Club,  LancatiUT  County,  Pa., 

UY  JOHN    ItltECKUILL. 


In  growing  wheat  we  sliould  rise  equal  to  the 
emergency  and  increase  the  crop  per  acre  above 
tlie  minimum.  In  former  times  the  fu'ld  for 
wlieat  was  ploughed  as  eariy  after  harvest  as  con- 
venient, exjKised  to  tlie  mellowing  effect  of  tlie 

.  ..M^^^  x^..».., ^-  -  , licat  and  coolness  of  tlie  night  through  contrac- 

1800,  and  got  by  I'rince  of  Bouriion  7141.—    tion  and  expansion,  tlien  it  was  treated  with  a 


She  has  some  excellent  points,  but  probably 
more  for  feetling  than  the  dairy.  Baddow  Kos«', 
however,  grows  rapidly  into  favor  the  more  she 
is  examined,  and  Iteiiig  much  younger  than  the 


and  carbolic  soap  for  the  rose  bushes,  and  many    ^^^^^^  |,^  ,^j,^  reached  her  full  development.— 


I 


other  things  both  new  and  xmeful 

We  made  a  short  call  at  our  friends  of  the 
SteubenvUle  Herald,  and  with  their  valuable 
aid  and  influence  these  things  could  lie  soon  in- 
troduced, which  would  lie  greatly  for  the  public 
advantage,  and  increase  the  net  profits  of  all 
t  e  fanners. 

■  •  ■ 

KF'The  King  of  Bavaria  has  had  a  garden 
laiil  out  on  tlie  top  of  bis  palace  at  Munich,     li 


There  is  a  deal  of  outlet  in  her,  and  she  is  going    seed  bed.' 


dressing  of  compostetl  lime,  later  barnyard  ina 
nure  was  sprejul  upon  it,  then  plouglie*!  again, 
but  quite  shallow.     Tlie  advice  of  tlie  successful 
wheat-grower  of  to-day  is :    "  Keep  your  ma- 
nure near  the  surface,  and  prepare  a  shallow 


to  be  very  large,  while  at  the  same  time  neat  in 
every  part.  Slie  cost  Messrs.  C(X)PER  &  Ne- 
phew nearly  $2,0(K),  and  was  selected  es|tc- 
cially  as  having  fine  dairy  |K)int&  Her  escut- 
cheon is  exe»'llent,  and  her  skin  deep  yellow. — 
She  looks  as  if  she  would  make  a  prime  butter 
cow. 

Our  young  friend  Thomah  Cooper  next  led 
laid  out  on  the  top  ot  Ills  palace  at  Muiticn.     in  .      „j    ,^,,^,.,1  (•      ,    i„,,«e" 

the  centre  of  it  is  a  lake,  upon  wLidi  swans   ""'•  ^*  »''»«'  *'*'  ^'";  ,  '"  I"'™^"  '  "-«  »  •""•»e 
are  seen  swimming.  I  Cliampion,  illustrated  in  the  4th  number  of  pre- 


It  is  doul)tful  whether  insects  have  injured 
wheat  as  much  as  the  uplieaval  by  frost. — 
Every  wheat-grower  should  underetand  tlie 
botanical  nature  of  the  plant ;  each  plant  has 
a  seminal  or  primary,  and  the  secondary  system 
of  roots.  When  the  vegetal ile  matter  is  kept 
near  the  surface  and  the  si.hjiI  not  sown  to<i  i\w.\>- 
ly,  these  two  systems  are  closer  together,  tliey 
grow  and  spreati  out  iHirizontally,  fonuing  a 
L-omi>lete  mil  of  fibrous  roots  in  Lite  soil,  which 


possible  to  the  kind.  All  wheat  for  seed  shoidd 
iie  avoided  that  has  become  tlegenerated  by 
sport,  or  hybritlizetl  mongrels,  but  kept  up  to 
the  purest  and  highest  standard  by  annual  selec- 
tions, of  the  best  cultivated  and  clearest  defined 
heads  of  the  variety. 

. — ^fc-*  ■ 

SELECnNQ  SEED  "WHEAT. 

Rarely  do  we  see,  as  this  year,  wheat  shoot- 
ing into  head  in  May.    Tliere  has  not  been  rain 
enough  for  this  crop,  and  many  fields  will  yield 
sliort  straw.    But  it  stands  thick  on  the  ground. 
Almost  every  field  has  some  rye  it ;  we  are  now 
cutting  it  out.     The  varieties  are  not  pure,  ami 
a  sample  of  clean  Dielil  wlieat  will  be  ditlicult 
to  find.     Farmers  lose  a  great  deal  by  growing 
a  crop  of  mixed  vai  ieties.     A  sample  of  pure 
Diehl,  grown  on  good  wheat  soil,  ami  liaving  a 
uniform   white  berry,   will    bring    twenty-five 
ivnts  jier  busliel  more  tliau  one  in  which  one- 
tenth  is  red  wheat. 

Every  wheat  grower  should  make  an  effort  to 
secure  pure  seed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  iiy 
selection.     Let  him  go  over  his   fields  before 
cutting,  and  glean  the  enriiesf,  largest  and  uuisl 
peiftHl  ears,  as  a  stock  from  wliich  to  grow  seed. 
A  few  (piarts  gathered  in  tliis  way  and  sown, 
will,  in  two  or  three  years,  yield  enough  seed 
for  his  own  use.    For  immediate  use,  the  best 
jilan  is  to  go  over  an  acre  or  two  wlien  tlie  wheat 
liegins  to  turn,  and  cull  out  all  intruding  varie- 
ties.   A  few  days  spent  at  this  work  will  seaire 
enough  comparatively  pure  seed  for  next  year. 
Millions  of  dollars  might  be  adtled  to  the  value 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  by  a  lit- 
tle timely  work  and  care  in  thus  selecting  seed.— 
Avi,  Itural  Home. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

How  to  Cut  Down  Trees  Correctly. 

BY   8ERENO  EDWARDS   TODD. 


There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
cut  down  trees,  especially  when  the  chopper 
wishes  to  have  the  tree  fall  in  a  certain  direction. 
A  tree  which  does  not  lean  will  fall  the  way  a 
cliopper  cuts  it  to  fall,  and  it  will  always  fall  on 
that  side  of  the  stump  where  the  most  chopping 
is  done ;  the  kerf  on  that  side  is  cut  lower  than 
the  kerf  on  the  other  side.  It  is  eminently  im- 
portant that  every  chopper  should  understand 
exactly  bow  to  cut  down  a  tree  without  damag- 
ing the  butt  and  by  splitting. 

Wlien  a  tree  stands  perpendicularly,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  cut  it  so  that  it  will  fall  to  tlie  north, 
for  example,  let  the  kerf  on  the  north  side  be 
cut  at  least  six  or  eight  inches  lower  than  the 
kerf  on  the  south  side ;  and  let  the  tree  be  cut 
at  least  two-thirds  through  on  the  north  side. — 
If  the  wind  does  not  blow  from  the  noi-tli,  a 
tree  cut  in  the  foregoing  manner  will  certainly 
fall  towards  tlie  north.  Tlie  chips  which  fly 
from  tlie  axe  will  indicate  exactly  tlie  direction 
which  tlie  tree  will  fall.  If  the  tree  is  to  be 
felled  towards  the  south,  let  tlie  south  side  be 
cut  lower  than  tlie  north  side,  and  be  chopped 
more  than  half  way  through  the  body.  To 
prevent  long  splinters  from  drawing  out  of  tlie 
heart  of  a  tree,  let  the  middle  be  cut  entirely  ofi', 
leaving  tlie  outer  edges  to  be  cut  away  last. 

A  friend  wrote  us  a  few  days  since,  that  an 
estimable  citizen  was  crushed  by  a  tree  that  fell 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  the  choppers 
had  calculated.  When  it  is  desirable  to  fell  a 
leaning  tree  in  the  opposite  direction  from  tlie 
way  it  leans,  hitch  a  long  rope  to  it  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  then  secure  the 
other  end  to  a  strong  lever,  with  the  sliort  end 
of  tlie  lever  resting  against  a  post,  or  a  tree, 
having  a  team  hitclied  to  the  long  end  of  the 
lever.  A  tree  that  leans  much  can  readily  be 
pulled  over  by  such  an  arrangement.  As  the 
tree  liegins  to  fall,  drive  tlie  team  speedily  to  tlie 
right  or  left. 


I  rooms,  closets,  etc.,  the  light  being  obtained 
from  the  dormer  windows. 


S^tZAuI^T^    I>ECOPtATET>     OOTMIO    VILLA. 


[From  Sloan's  "  Homestead  Architecture. 


Prof.  Voelcker's  Opinion  of  Ashes. 

Our  faith  in  the  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a 
fertilizer  has  always  been  strong,  and  we  have 
often  taken  occasion  to  present  testimony  of 
tlieir  worth  from  whatever  reliable  source,  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  it  could  be  obtained.    That 
which  follows  Is  from  Prof.   Voelcker,  the 
eminent  agricultural  clieniist,  without  doubt  the 
highest  authority  upon  such  matters  in  Great 
Britain.    It  occurs  in  some  remarks  <f  his  be- 
fore the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Stv 
cicty  of  England,  in  which  lie  stated  that  besitles 
containing  potash,  wood  aslies  also  contained 
phosphate  of  lime  in  considerable  quantity,  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime.     He  then 
said :    *'  The  application  of  woo«l  ashes  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  a  dressing  of  potash,  a 
dressing  of  liones.  a  dressing  of  gypeuni,  and  a 
dressing  of  marl ;  and  this  must  surely  account 
for  the  greater  benefit  which  wo<m1  ashes  priKluce 
in   comparison   with  potash    alone.      I   would 
rather  buy  wood  aslies  therefore,  liy  all  means, 
than  potash :  for  potash  contains  only  one  of  the 
aiiove  constituents.     Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of 
potash  in  ashes,  and  altliough  they  have  been 
washed  (leached)  tliey  still  form  silica  of  potash." 
Afler  the  above,  we  place  greater  confidence 
than  ever  in  ashes,  and  can  with  more  faith 
'.irge  our  farmers  to  save  and  apply  tliem  to  the 
and.    Just  think  of  it — by  using  ashes  you  are 
'lie  same  as  applying  "a  dressing  of  potash,  a 
iressing  of  bones,  a  dressing  of  gjpsum  and  a 
Iressing  of  marl."    Tlierefore,  save  every  busliel 
')f  aslKS  leached  or  unleached,  for  your  farms. 


CCT"  A  Maine  farmer  hiis  tliscovered  that  cliii- 
ping  off  blossoms  makes  his  [lotatoes  larger  and 
nioi-e  numerous. 


\r7'  llstabl  Wi  yourself  on  tlie  broad  and  sound 
1>asis  of  integrity  ;  miiduct  your  businewi  with 
iutellgenoe  and  Judgment. 


This  design  is  presented  as  an  example  of 
what  may  lie  done  in  the  emliellishment  of  a 
Gothic  residence  in  the  decorated  manner. — 
This  is  a  subdivision  of  the  pointed  style,  dating 
back  to  the  13th  century,  and  considered  the 
perfection  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  Eariy 
English  being  the  first  in  order  of  time,  flourish- 
ed in  the  12th  century,  but  toward  tlie  latter 
end  of  the  13th  was  lost  sight  of  in  its  more  at- 
tractive successor,  the  Decorated. 

The  chief  characteristics  cf  the  former  were 
small  lancet -pointed  windows,  (having  no 
tracery,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
termed  tlie  lancet-pointed  style,)  and  deeply  cut 
mouldings,  with  a  few  sculptured  enrichments ; 
the  whole  arrangement  being  productive  of  a 
bold  and  simple  effect. 

Tlie  latter  seems  but  a  continuation  of  the 
EUirly  English ;  its  principal  features  are,  lai^e 
windows  enriclied  with  graceful,  easy  flowing 
tracery,  and  a  ruling  riehness  of  details.  It 
prevailed  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  finally  superseded 
by  tlie  Perpendicular,  which  is  ranked  as  the 
last  strictly  Gothic  style. 

Whether  we  have  succeede<l  in  investing  the 
design  liefore  us  with  even  a  moderate  share  of 
tlie  expression  i»ortrayed  by  the  gr-icefiil,  ever 
upward  tendency  of  Decorated  Gothic,  we  must 
leave  to  our  readers  to  decide. 

Tlie  style,  in  its  purity,  is  almost  too  poetical 
to  be  practical — and  that  artist  who  combines 
the  two  qualities  witliout  a  jar,  may  be  said  to 
lie  successful  indeed ;  and  yet  that  we  may  rank 
it  among  the  |iossilile  achievements,  may  Ik; 
readily  iiiferrc<l  from  the  attempt  here  made. 
One  of  the  princi)ial  objt^ctions  att<»iuliiig  tlie 
use  of  pointed  win«lows,  is  tlie  apparent  iieo's- 
sity  of  aliandoning  all  shutters  or  blinds.  This 
we  have  proved  in  practiw;  not  to  be  an  alisolute 
consequence:  tlie  difticiilty  can  be  sunnounted 
by  building  walls  with  a  sufficient  hollow  to 
admit  of  sliding  shutters,  placed  within  or  witli- 
out tlie  sash,  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 
This  of  course  adds  to  the  cost ;  but  when;  this 
is  not  admitted  as  an  olijection,  the  pointed 
window  can  often  be  introduced  with  a  very 
happy  effect; — we  mean  in  such  designs  as  are 
under  tlie  influence  of  tlie  ixiinted  roof. 

Accommodation. — Tlie  entrance  feature  to 
this  dwelling,  B,  fig.  02,  is  formed  by  (rothic 
piers  and  arches,  supiiorting  a  portion  of  the 
building,  and  may  pro|»orly  W  called  a  fiorrh, 
although  uot  so  iiearly  inclosed  as  Gothic  porches 


rig.  62 Prlncii>al  floor. 


usually  arc.  A  is  a  carriage  drive.  From  either 
of  tliese  tlie  staircase  hall  D,  14  by  14  feet,  is 
entered.  C  is  a  drawing-room,  14  by  19  feet, 
with  a  tripk;  bay  window,  a  feature  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  domestic  architecture  of  tlie  Gothic 
period.  £  is  the  dining-rotim,  17  by  14  feet, 
worthy  of  marked  notice,  on  account  of  its  fine 
octagonal  bay  and  capability  of  extension  by 
opening  the  folding  or  sliding  doors,  to  F,  14  by 
14  feet,  onlinarily  intended  as  a  sitting  room, 
but  available  as  an  addition  to  the  dining-room 
on  great  festive  occasions.  A  wide  veranda,  G, 
8lM>lters  tlie  windows  of  «lrawiiig  and  sitting 
numis,  and  would,  in  most  situations,  be  a 
pleiisant  place  of  evening  promena«le.  II,  12  by 
16  feet,  is  the  kitclien,  having  a  side  door  to  tlie 
veranda,  L,  and  a  room  altat^lieil  for  summer 
use,  K,  10  by  12  feet.  M  is  a  pantry,  with  a 
small  china  rlos-t.  Adjacent  to  tliese,  the  pri- 
vate stairs  and  a  jiassage  to  a  side  entrance. — 
A  door  also  aflords  communication  with  the  ve- 
laiida,  L. 

We  now  notice  the  second  or  chamlier  floors, 
fig.  03 :  A,  C,  D  and  E  are  all  first  class  cham- 
bers, reachetl  from  below  by  tlie  main  stairway 
and  through  the  hall  B.  F  is  a  di-essiiig-room ; 
H  a  large  wardrobe,  and  G  a  sleeping-room,  en- 
tered from  the  half  landing  of  the  private  stairs. 
K  a  flat,  which  tlie  ctmntry  housi-keejier  would 
probably  use  for  airing  linen,  etc.,  to  which  end 
a  d»H>r  is  given  to  the  room  G.  The  private 
stairs  are  eoiitiiiued  to  what  is  proiKuly  termed 
tlie  roof  story,  which  may  be  di\ided  into  bcd~ 


Fig.  83.— Second  floor. 

Construction. — This  design  was  executed 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Gennantown,  some  years  ago, 
under  our  superintendence,  and  met  with  mark- 
ed favor  among  the  admirers  of  Gothic,  as  ap- 
plied to  niral  building. 

The  cellar  walls  are  built  of  stone,  and  dashed, 
i.  e.  rough-coated,  with  mortar  on  the  inside ; — 
cellar  windows  provided  with  grating,  main 
walls  built  of  brick,  the  exterior  coated  with 
stucco,  or  rough-cast,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
slate  of  diamond  form.  The  gable  tracery  is 
wood,  carved  from  heavy  plank  ;  the  verandas, 
drive,  balconies,  and  pinnacles,  are  also  of  woo<l, 
thoroughly  painted  and  sanded.  A  furnace  for 
warming  tlie  building  is  located  in  the  cellar, 
with  bi-ick  air  chamber,  and  the  necessary  con- 
ducting pipe,  making  a  complete  system  for 
warming  all  tlie  principal  apartments. 

Estimate. — With  projier  management  in  the 
purchase  of  materials,  tlie  cost  of  the  above  de- 
sign, at  tlie  Philadelphia  rates  of  workmanship, 
completed  in  good  style,  is  about  $12,500. 


ASHES  AS  CATTLE  FEED. 

The  Maine  Farmer  says  :  One  of  our  sub- 
stantial suljscribers  in  a  recent  conversatkin, 
gave  liisex|)erience  in  training  neat  stock  aflected 
with  tlie  haliit  of  eating  wood,  chewing  bones, 
etc.  His  cattle  were  one  spring  affec(e<l  in  this 
way ;  they  became  thin  in  fl<»li,  refused  to  eat 
hay,  and  presented  a  sickly  appearance.  He 
liad  an  impression  that  their  food  lackeil  tlie  con- 
stituents for  making  bone ;  but  his  neighbors 
used  bone  meal  without  iiotieing  any  good  re- 
sults whatever.  Last  spring  he  put  about  four 
busliels  of  leached  aslies  in  his  baniyard,  and 
threw  out  to  them  about  a  shovelful  each  day. 
They  all  ate  as  if  with  evident  relish.  After 
turning  lliem  out  to  pasture,  he  put  one  peck  of 
dry  aslies  per  week  on  tin;  ground  in  llie  pasture. 
Tliey  ate  it  all  up,  and  gnawed  off  tlie  grass 
wliere  it  had  been  lying.  Tlie  cattle  began  to 
improve,  gaining  flesh  and  looking  better  than 
tliey  had  for  several  years.  He  says  this  morltitl 
appetite  was  untioticetl  years  ago,  frooi  tlie  face 
that  the  land  was  new  and  ashy  fnim  the 
liurning  of  the  woods  and  land  clearings.  He 
has  another  proof  of  tli«  value  of  aslies  for  stock 
from  this  incident.  He  bad  a  large  tub  full  of 
leaclied  ashes  which  remained  in  it  some  time. 
It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  watering  tub ;  and 
when  tlie  cattle  drank  from  it  tliey  would  lick 
and  gnaw  tlie  sides  and  liottom  of  the  tub, 
actually  biting  out  pWws  and  eating  them. — 
Latterly,  he  gives  one  quart  of  aslies,  mixed 
with  tlie  same  quantity  of  salt,  to  twelve  bead 
of  cattle,  aliout  once  a  week,  and  finds  it  to 
agree  with  them  wonderfully. 


KF"  Tliere  are  over  eight  millions  of  p*T^on 
engaged  in  m«H!liaiiical  and  mauufactuiing  pN 
suits  in  Austria. 
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Kiowtli,  after  ftrqvcnt  and  dose  croppmg  or 
cutting  is  tl.e  siKu-iality  of  Orcliard  grass.  We 
.1,,  not  consider  it  adapted  for  thin  land  or  sods 
worn  out  by  ba.l  fanning.  Herd  grass  would 
also  make  a  good  grass  to  sow  witli  clover,  ex- 
cepting that  it  does  not  bloom  and  grow  early 
enough  in  the  spring,  though  in  this  particular 
it  is  as  good  as  timothy,  and  has  more  radical 

Bainj  Bcpartmcttt. 

SOnilNa  v«.  PASTXJRINO. 

"  Let  me  recite  the  experience  and  practice 
Of  its  I  of  a  friend  of  mine.    Coming  into  possessioii 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHT. 

It  is  pn»bal)lo  thaUhi^,  the  only  mixture  of 
pntssos  sown  in  these  parts,  Is  a  custom  which 
w<.uld  \>c.  more  lK).ioi-ed  in  tl«  broarh  than  the 
„l«crvancc.  'llmothy  liay  by  itself  is  Icnown 
to  be  valnal)le  only  as  food  for  horses  \Ve 
have  l)een  UAd  by  dairymen  that  their  cows  be- 
amw  .lissatisfKMl,  and  l«ve  almost  gone  dry  on 
hay  chietiy  timothy.  It  is  a  trite  saying  some- 
ti„,es  alKJUt  bad  food,  "that  it  is  not  fit  for  a 
l.o,W'  but  Umothy  l«y  seems  tit  for  nothing 
olse,  unless  it  may  be  for  an  eleplmnt  As  che- 
mical aiwdysis  t^s  us  it  is  very  nutritious  com- 
l.anHl  with  crtl«r  grasses,  we  must  perha^  as^ 

Z;«  ^'::h!arha"  .^;^oride«  ha^e   :;  :,::;';dn;"a;^;  of  laud  ,n  ««  neighboHK>od 
iHHii.  impressed  with  tlie  article  in  last  number 
of  ll«  "  I'ractieal  Farmer,"  by  t>.  M.  Whehky, 
,i  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  on  the  ail  ot  hay 


quite  high  enough,  and  those  who  malie  white 
cheese,  l(»e  on  an  average  from  a  half  to  one 
cent  iier  pound  by  neglecting  to  color. 

It  will  i)e  seen  by  the  above  that  even  the 
strongest  advocates  of  color  throw  in  a  paren- 
thetical caution  against  a)loring  too  highly.— 
We,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  adliere  to  our  posi- 
tion' that  it  is  safe  to  draw  the  color  a  little,  but 
to  use  good  coloring  material  and  color  evenly. 
The  demand  for  a  highly  colored  cheese  is  gone. 
A  medium,  even  color  is  what  is  now  wanted 
for  the  London  market.     By  reference  to  the 
extract  from  a  Weymouth  letter,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  these  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
market*  in  that  section  care  little  if  anytliing 
about  color.    Their  own  che<ldar  Is  not  colored 
at    all.     Why    they    sliould    prefer  American 
colored.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  unless  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  best  English.    An 


making,  and  especially  tl«  proper  time  to  cut 
clover,  usually  in  his  opinion  doi«  eutii^ly  too 
lute  to  make  firat  class  hay.  Clover  hay,  when 
cut  timely  and  properly  cui-ed  and  put  away,  is 
coiwidejtjd  by  mauy  farmers  more  nutritious 
and  palatal)Ie  for  all  kinds  of  stuck  than  any 
other  Tl»e  misfortune  of  this  mixing  ot  clover 
«itl.  timothy  is,  tluit  they  neither  grow  nor 
ri.Kiii  t(«ether.  The  cutting  of  clover,  in  its 
l,f.t  condition,  before  or  at  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing, lias  to  be  iKWtponed  because  it  is  too  early 
lor  Uw  Umothy-aud  wlwn  this  lutt^ir  is  ready. 


of  a  good  market,  made  by  the  demands  of  a 

large  literary  institution,  lie  cast  about  as  to  ^  uisiinguioncu  .......  ..- o- 

what  was  to  be  done.    Two  cows  and  a  Iwrse  ^^^^^  ^^^j.  ig  t,,e  great  desideratum  for  the  Lon- 

was  the  stock  in  trade  for  neat  cattle.    He  was  ^^^  market.    A  high  color  is  not  wanted.    It 

obligeil  to  pay,  per  sciison,  men  for  pasturage,  ^^  .„  ^^^^  ^  „,any  years  before  no  color  wiU  be  . 


move  the  ground  by  cultivation,  and  fi-eer  access 
to  those  elements  than  when  sown  broadcast  or 
in  drills.  Corn  like  other  plants,  is  most  nutri- 
tious when  it  is  making  its  master  eflort  to  pro- 
duce Its  fruit,  then  it  will  make  the  most  and 
best  quality  of  milk. 

The  advantages  of  soiling  in  August  and 
September  are,  that  it  relieves  pastures  from  be- 
ing grazed  too  close  In  a  season  of  slow  growth, 
and  gives  opportunity  for  them  to  recuperate  for 
fall  grazing;  keeps    up  a  good  flow  of  milk 
through  the  season  of  flies  and  grasshoppers, 
and  makes  better  butter  and  cheese  than  any 
other  forage,  except  the  flower  of  grass-feed, 
which  is  an  exception  to  any  other  forage  I  have 
ever  used.    My  usual  custom  and  best  success 
has  been  in  turning  the  sward  late  in  the  fall, 
and  drawing  on  from  twenty  to  thirty  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre;  the  after-sward  is  well 
drapgetl  to  get  loose  dirt  to  mix  with  the  manure. 
When  ready  to  plant,  I  spread  the  manure 
and  pulverize  it  well  with  the  soil.    I  plant  and 

Tlie  result 


it  was  no  small  job  to  drive  his  cows  back  and 
forth.  Tliat  determined  him  to  keep  his  cows 
i„  the  bani.  The  greatest  trouble  was  tlie  rapid 
accuniulalioii  of  manure.  Uy  good  husbandry 
he  proiieily  secim^d  that;  he  kept  feeding  it  to 
his  crops.  Finding  his  crops  increasing,  he 
added  another  cow.  Another  cow  only  made 
more  manure.  More  manure,  husiwuded  lu  the 
same  wav,  made  more  crois,  and  the  third  year 


white  American  for  the  best  English  clieddar.— 
We  used  to  look  more  after  quality  than  any- 
thing else.  This  we  must  pay  attention  to, 
color  or  no  color.— fZ/ica  Herald. 


u'ir'LTTatr'for  tlie  clover,  which  tlMJuliaving  I, ,e  a.l.ied  auotlKir  cow.  Now  began  another 
to  «omo  cleiit  passed  its  stat«  of  inflorescence,  serious  dilhculty.  His  barn  was  too  small— 
U«  :-oa..e,Tx,,,s  and  unHaUble.  The  Uti„,  at  the  eu<l  ..f  the  fourth  year,  he  pu  in 
«,  rienc.  is.  the  mass  of  hay  put  in  the  barn  another  c.w,  and  set  himselt  to  work  to  get  up 
coii»ei|ui.i«.^    •        .  .  .       ._:.:....„      It         I i.v,  .....,i.>ii>  iiiiitmvemeiits.  of  a 


U  not  of  prime  quality,  and  is  innutriUous.  It 
w  eal«n,  of  couree,  Uit  the  question  is  whether 
lluj  faiuier's  live  stock  extract  from  it  tlie  proper 
amount  of  nutritiou.  From  Uie  great  dillereuce 
iu  tlie  rapidity  ol  growing,  and  in  the  time  ol 
iiuiluriug,  tliere  would  seem  U)  be  liardly  two 
kinds  of  grasses  more  Uly  adai)t«d  to  be  sown 
t*>"elher  than  timothy  and  clover. 

"wiiat  grasses  shall  be  substituted  for  timothy 
iu  our  onlinary  roUtioii  of  s<;ediug  down  after 
wheat,  is  a  question  both  for  discussion  and  cx- 
IH^rinieiit,  which  it  would  be  well  for  tlHi  niimen*' 
rfubs  to  examine  into  and  experiment  uiion. 

TIks  great  requirement  of  our  section  is  pas- 
turage—and if  a  permanent  set  of  grass  can  be 
olAained,  whic^  with  occasional  top-dressing, 
will  last  for  many  yeare,  it  may  become  a«lvisa 


a  new  barn  with  modern  improvements,  of  a 

good  size,  a  lioreo,  a  pair  of  cattle,  and  five  cows, 

and  yet  had  not  thought  of  buying  more  land, 

but  wanted  one  more  cow.    Now,  people  who 

do  not  want  a  large  accumulation  of  manure 

and  a  gradual   iuciease  of  croiw,  should   not 

adopt  that  style.    B  it  it  seems  to  me,  that  in 

our  towns,  where  homesteads  are  in  small  lots' 

and  not  easily  procured,  no  better  course  could 

be  pursued  than  soiling  tlie  cows,  and  at  the 

same  time  fatteain^  tlw  soil."— Aeuj  Emjland 

llumentead. 

The  above  illustration  of  the  results  of  soil- 
ing over  iiasturage,  though  on  a  small  scale,  will 
be  found  etiually  olfective  on  a  larger  one.  Tlie 
principle  is  as  ai.iilicaide  to  100  acres  as  to  nine 
acres;— troubles  of  precisely  the  same  kind  per 


will  lasi  lor  iimuj  jc^.o,  .*  •••"}  " acres, — nuuw.ca  .«  y.^^~^.j  

ble  iK)l  to  iJough  up  a  g(x>d  sod,  but  retain  for  ^^^  ^^,\^y^  found  to  be  connected  with  it,  and 
permanent  cropping  certain  otlier  portions  of  tlie  Lot  anticipated  by  tlie  farmer.  There  will  be 
farm,  beginning  again  on  them  with  corn  aft«r    ^,g  continual  trouble  of  wanting  more  cows, 

I        .   .       ..  I  I!.*  I     .^..i.l.li.     ^.#'    Ik'.iiilliiifT     mill 


wlieat. 

Fn>m  what  we  have  seen  of  it  in  our  public 
wpiares  in  IMiUadelphla,  and  read  about  It  in  the 
books,  it  would  apiiear  as  if  tlie  English  peren 
iiial  Kye  grass  (Loliuin  rerenne),  or  tlie  ludian 
IJye  grass  (Lolium  Italicum),  might  be,  one  or 
both,  well  adapted  to  sow  with  clover  in  prefer- 
ence' to  timothy.  Tliey  come  forward  very 
eariy  in  the  spring,  spring  up  rapidly  aft«r  cut- 
ting, and  conilnue  growing  until  late  in  tlie  fall, 
liiakiiip  a  first  cla-ss  permanent  sod.  1 

Tliese  gra8S<«  are  well  recommended  for  soil- 
ing puilKJse*.  ■"♦*  *^>^^  »•*  ^'"'■y  **"'**  *^^''  *'f 
tlie  liay  and  |»asture.  They  also  are  said  to 
stand  drought  i«markably  well. 

Tlier«  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Rye 
grass  and  clover  would  make  a  far  more  valua- 
ble hay  than  clover  and  timothy. 


with  tlie  additional  trouble  of  handling  and 
marketing  largely  iuci-eased  quantities  of  milk 
and  butler.  Tliere  will  be  large  accumulations 
of  manure,  roiuiring  more  labor,  and  this  put 
on  the  land,  will  iiiakrt  such  lieavy  crops,  that 
more  barn  room  will  be  found  necessary.  So 
tliere  will  be  trouble  all  around,  and  the  final 
trouble  may  be,  liow  to  invest  tlie  large  amount 
of  funds  w  hich  will  result  from  soiling  instead 
of  i»asturing.  Ed.  1*.  Faumkb. 


View*  of  an  American  in  England. 
We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  following 
from  a  private  letter : 

Wkymouth,  May,  30,  1871. 
Mr.  Bennet,  the  mayor  of  this  city,  who  is 
a  very  large  dealer  in  cliecse,  and  attends  all  the 
markets  around  here,  told  me  he  liought  a  large 
lot  of  American  cheese  at  Liverpool— some  very 
good  at  a  low  figure.    In  fact,  they  all  appear 
surprise*!  at  the  price  of  our  cheese.    I  asked  if 
any  fault  could  be  found  in  our  cheese.     He 
anwered  that  the  honey-comb  apjiearancf!  was  a 
groat  objection.    I  asked  if  it  was  in  the  scald  or 
pressing.     He  said  It  was  In  the  pressing  and 
not  thoroughly  grinding.     This  remark  brought 
on  quite  a  lively  discussion  among  the  farmers, 
who,  I  could  see  wouM  not  allow  that  the  Ame- 
ricins  would  ever  make  cheese  to  come  up  to 
their  quality.     Mr.  Bennet  says,  we  press  with 
t<H)niucli  power;  that  they\fA  the  cheese  Ije  in 
the  press  about  thirty  hours,  and  It  is  subjected 
to  a  continual  pressure  all  the  time :  as  the  curd 
sinks,  the  pr«?ss  is  automatic  and  follows  it ;  also, 
it  pi-esses  with  more  power  at  the  last.    It  may 
lie  iKissiide  there  Is  something  In  this.     If  so, 
would  it  not  be  well  ftir  us  to  look  into  it.    It 
would  certainly  save  a  great  deal  in  hopes.— 
Utica  Herald. 
1      [It  strikes  us,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  sug- 
I  gestion  above,  that  pressure  of  the  cheese  should 
iH'  by  automatic  power.     This  will  doubtless 
prevent  the  honey-comb  apiiearaiice  so  iieculiar 
to  American  cheeses.     By  this  process  the  hard- 
est pressure  is  at  tlie  last,  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Ed.  p.  Fahmer.] 


is  that  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  this  fo<lder,  fed 
alone,  per  day,  on  experiment,  makes  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  and  three  pounds  of  cheese,  or 
one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  butter.  Thus  a 
product  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  is  obtained,  or  from  five  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter 
fnjm  one  acre  of  grountl.— -<4mmcan  Dairy- 
merCH  Association  Report. 


SOILINa  FOOD. 


I 

I 


we  know  makes  but  very  little  growth  aft«r 
being  cut,  in  which  particular  it  is  also  inferior 
to  tlie  Kye  grass,  which  sUrts  immediately  and 
vigonMisly. 

Tliere  is  rather  a  prejudice  against  Orchard 
grass  lu  this  section,  chiefly  owing  to  its  growing 
ill  bundles  and  ratlier  coarse  stem  and  leaf. 
Tlicse  may  l>e  o»»viated  by  thick  s<»wiiig— not 
less  than  two  busliels  to  the  acre.  It  ri|j«'ns 
early,  and  for  this  reason  would  make  a  good 
mixture  with  clover.  We  kiH>w  dairymen  wIk) 
value  it  highly  both  for  hay  and  pasture.    Itapid 


MORE  ABOUT  COLORING  CHEESE 

A  lejiding  cheese  firm  iu  New  York  sends  us 

the  follow  iug: 

Lo5Do;f ,  June  1,  1871. 

From   American  letters  and  newsjiaiwr  re- 

Tlie  latter    ports,  1  observe  that  some  one,  wlio  can  have 


It  has  been  llie  habit  for  thirty  years  to  an 
nually  grow  com  for  soiling  dairy  cuws,  at  tlie 


Giving  "Whey  and  Curdled  Milk  to  Cow*. 

The  propriety  of  giving  cows  the  above  food 
was  up  some  time  since  before  that  distiuguish- 
ed  lK)dy,  tlie  New  York  Farmers'  Club. 

Prof.  Whitney,  for  whose  opinions  we  have 
alw  ays  had  great  respect,  made  the  matter  as 
clear  as  mud,  by  expressing  the  opinion,  that 
"  It  is  contrary  to  the  well  setlfed  primordeal 
and  axiomatic  theses  of  scientific  elucidation. 
Nature  should  make  outcry  against  the  utter 
unwisdom  of  allowing  tlie  result  of  functional 
secretion  to  be  restored  to  the  plasmic  manipu- 
lations of  the  same  functional  organism." 

This  condensed  and  lucid  alafemait  settled 
tlie. question,  and  tha  Club  immediately  pio- 
ceeded  to  other  business. 

SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK. 

Prtif.  J.   B.  TuKNEK,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
writes  to  the  Prairie  Fanner  bus  first  experience 
iu  raising  the  White  Silesian  sugar  beet.     Last 
season,  under  unfavorable  circumstances  owing 
to  the  extreme  drouth,  he  raisetl  them  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  30  tons  to  the  acre.     From  less  than 
one-fourth  of  an   acre  he  sold  five  tons,  gave 
away  all  his  neighbors  and  friends  wished  to  use 
for  their  own  tables  during  tlie  summer  and  fall, 
and  kept  a  cow  and  calf  and  two  hogs  on  them 
during  the  winter,  feetling  tliera  freely  also  to 
three  liorees,  and  w  ill  have  enough  U)  last  the 
c-ow  and  liogs  until  the  middle  of  June.     He 
found  them  admirable  feed,  and  thinks  their  ex- 
tensive culture  will  enable  us  to  prwluce  jiork 
and  beef  at  less  than  half  the  actual  present 


rate  of  one  acre  to  ten  cows.    1  plant  early,  so  that    <^ost. 


it  will  mature  and  be  ready  the  first  of  August 
I  deem  it  unfit  to  feetl  till  it  is  fully  in  blossom, 
and  forming  ears,  when  it  is  found  to  be  sweet- 
est, and  contains  more  sacch.u-ine  matter.    Tlie 
ground  is  marked  for  rows,  three   feet  ajiart. 


pons,  1  oiJsci>c  iii.u.  a'^i.t  un«.,  ....v.  v~..  ....•>.  ^i.7iii>..  u>    ,...,... —    —    .-     _, 

but  little  if  any  knowledge  of  the  real  character  running  north  and  south,  to  admit  the  sun's 

of  tlie  English  demand,  is  endeavoring  to  per-  rays  to  strike  the  ground  between  them.     Tlie 

suadeAmeiicaiifiicloiymen  that  whiteuncolored  seed  is  planted  in  hills,  eighteen  inches  ai>ait 

1  ■■■     «  <.    1    ^1 I ,         .1     .      _ ...:.l.     «:^-     t^     Ia..     anaAa    ill     Q    lllll      Allll 


clicese  are  and  vs  ill  be  more  wanted  than  here- 
tofore. Tlie  iKist  year's  experience  of  all  iu  the 
trade  points  a  directly  opjiosite  conclusion.  The 
demand  for  nicely  (if  not  of  course  too  highly) 
C(>lored  cIkh^sc  Wiw  never  belter  than  during  the 
[»asl  season,  while  \>  liitc  clM-ese  never  sold  worse. 

You  will,  therefore,  do  the  makers  a  good  turn 
by  letting  th<'in  know  that  such  was  the  i-aae. 

With  Canadian  dieesc,  wliose  color  do  not  go 


In  the  row,  with  six  to  ten  seeds  in  a  bill,  and 
tilled  like  any  corn  crop.  Tlie  evergreen  sweet 
corn  is  preferable  to  otiicr  varieties,  as  it  remains 
green  and  succulent  longer. 

The  atlvantagcs  of  planting  In  rows  and  hills, 
are,  that  the  i)lant  grows  rapidly  ongood  giouiul, 
and  requires  all  the  influence  of  sun,  heat,  light 
and  air  that  can  be  gi\en  it,  Ui  jK-ifcct  its  physic-al 
growth.     Being  in  rows  gives  opiwrtuiiity  U> 


PASTURING  HOGS  IN  SUMMER. 

A  corresiwndent  of  the  Counfry  (ienthviun, 
writing  from  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  says,  the 
system  of  all  gootl  hog  raisers  in  that  region  is 
to  pasture  hogs  on  clover  during  the  summer.— 
He  presents,  as  the  advantanc  of  this  plan,  the 
statement  that  an  acre  of  ground  In  clover,  w  ill 
jwisturc  five  hogs  four  months,  and  that  it  will 
Uike  the  corn  from  half  an  a«Te  to  feed  them  at 
the  same  time.    The  cultivation  of  the  corn  he 
counts  e<iual  to  tlie  rent  of  the  other  hidf  acre. 
Me  further  claims  that  hogs  pastureil  o'l  clover 
are  iu  far  better  itnidition  than  if  fed  on  corn, 
as  they  are  larger  framed,  healthi4'r,  ami  e.it  ln-t- 
ler ;  and  also  st«t«'s  that  the  land  is  emi  hod  by 
tlie  ckiver  pasturing. 


Soils  as  Influenced  by  Air,  Heat,  and 
Moisture. 

BY  PROP.   WHITNEY. 


The  direct  object  of  all  tillage  is  to  enable  the 
roots  to  more  readily  derive  from  the  soil  the 
ammonia  and  soluble  mineral  substances  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  plants.    Most  minerals 
exist  naturally  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  in  a  sufficient  soluble  form  to  meet  the 
demands  of  vegetation  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  potash,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  one 
or  two  others.     The  two  former  are  especially 
required  while  the  stem  and  leaves  are  growing, 
the  latter  Is  needed  most  when  the  grain  begins 
to  fill  with  milk  and  while  it  is  hardening  to 
ripeness.    With  regard  to  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  there  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  or 
ratlier  providing  them  in  the  soil.    One,  the 
common  resource  of   manuring,  supplies  the 
substances  from  the  extraneous  resources ;  the 
other.  Nature's  method,  consists  in  decomposing 
the  atoms  of  mineral  matter  containing  the  plant 
food  through  the  action  of  air,  heat  and  moisture 
permeating  the  soil.    In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  we  can  do  this,  we  enable  the  soil  to  increase 
its  croi^s  in  tlie  same  manner  as  if  potash  and 
phnsphatic    manures — ashes    and    bones — liad 
been  applied.    This  is  constantly  done  on  all 
soils.    For  example,  an  acre  of  ordinary  wheat 
soil,  10  iiiclies  deep,  would  weigh  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1,000  tons,  and  according 
to  the  estimates  of  skilled  chemists  contains,  at 
auy  one  time  of  potash  soluble  iu  water,  about 
70  pounds. 

A  g(KMl  crop  of  hay  would  take  more  than  half 
of  this  from  tlie  soil,  so  that  the  land  would  be 
wliolly  exhausted  in  two  seasons  if  uo  provision 
for  a  new  supply  was  provided.  But  while  the 
crop  is  growing,  and  through  the  autumn  and 
spring  while  the  field  is  apparently  lying  idle, 
the  air  permeates  the  soil,  and  by  its  action  on 
the  humus  or  buried  vegetable  matter,  causes  it 
to  decay.  This  evolves  carbonic  acid,  wliich  is 
absorbed  by  water,  and  this  sour  or  carlwnated 
water  acts  far  more  powerful  than  pure  water  to 
dissolve  the  required  minerals  from  the  strong 
particles  of  granite,  lime  and  felspar.  The  ytnt- 
asli,  and  whatever  other  elements  of  plant  food 
tliey  contain,  is  liberated  in  a  condition  fiuM 
for  being  taken  up  by  the  small  tufts  called 
spongioles  at  tlie  ends  of  the  roots.  These  are 
appropriated  by  the  plant  and  carrieil  into  its 
system.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  will  go 
on  spontaneously  and  continuously  whenever 
the  air  has  access  to  the  soil  in  the  presence  of  a 
fair  degree  of  moisture  and  of  warmth  sufficient 
to  promote  decay.  This  access  of  air  has,  more- 
over, another  result  in  animling  nutriment  to 
tlie  plant  by  its  indirect  function  in  proviiling 
means  for  the  furnishing  of  ammonia. 

Tlie  «lecay  of  tlie  roots  of  a  preceding  crop 
and  of  other  organic  matter,  prcMluces  humuit  in 
tlie  soil  which  has  a  great  power  of  absorbing 
ammonia  mechanically,  as  a  sponge  al»orl»a 
water,  and  humic  acids  which  combine  with 
ammonia  to  form  non-volatile  conqiounds. — 
The  ammonia  from  the  air,  or  fiom  tlie  decay 
of  animals  or  other  manurial  suhstanci-s  in  the 
gniund,  is  thus  fixed  and  luM  until  seize<l  upon 
and  assimilated  by  the  growth  of  vegetation. — 
As  tlie  supply  of  plant  food  is  thus  increaseil 
tlie  roots  multiply,  in  order  to  seize  upon  it,  aiul 
the  ground  is  more  tlMiroughly  permeated  by 
them.  ^Vllen  these  roots  decay  tlie  humus  is 
augmented,  and  the  action  of  the  air,  of  lieat, 
and  moisture  being  continued,  tlie  pnx^ss  men- 
tioned koeiis  on  also,  and  the  provision  for 
future  crops  is  made  in  a  continuous  round  of 
slow  but  certain  cliemlcal  action.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  this  process  is  too  nio«lerale  to 
siipiJy  pliuit  food  for  very  heavy  crops,  and 
lieii(!e  tlie  necessity  of  manuring  to  obtain  tlie 
laU«r ;  but  we  see  that  tlic  quality  of  manure 
re<|uired  to  secure  a  given  yield  from  a  soil  will 


diminish  in  tlie  same  ratio  that  we  enable  the 
soil  to  help  itself. 

On  this  principle  an  English  farmer  announced 
that  the  plow  and  harrow  are  true  fertilizers  and 
stirring  is  manuring.  Herein  lies  the  success  of 
deep  tillage  in  soils  not  naturally  pervious. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  we  can  get  twice  as  much  soluble  mineral 
matter  from,  and  fix  twice  as  much  ammonia  in, 
a  thousand  tons  of  soil  as  in  five  hundred,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  stirriug  the  soil  ten  inches 
deep  instead  of  five.    A  deep  soil,  whether  so 
naturally,  or  made  deep  by  artificial  means,  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  in  which  the  triple  agencies 
of  which  we  are  speaking  can  act  to  advantage, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  must  bear 
a  certain  relation  with  each  other  to  insure  fer- 
tility.    Air  without  moisture  and  heat  would 
give  simply  a  cold  sponge  of  earth,  in  which  no 
seed  could  germinate,  and  from  which  no  plant 
could  draw  nutriment.    Moisture  without  air 
or  beat  would  allow  the  mold  to  grow  a  low 
order  of  plants  like  mosses ;  and  lieat  without 
air  and  moisture  would  show  only  a  hard  baked 
clay  or  an  arid  sand.    But  when  we  have  all  in 
due  proportion  the  soil  is  enabled  to  remain  at 
a  tenqierature  of   about  GO";    there  is  water 
enough  in  it  to  dissolve  the  minerals  and  absorb 
the  ammonia  and  its  compounds,  and  convey 
these  constituents  of  plant  food  into  and  through 
the  roots,  and  tliere  is  air  enough  to  penneate 
the  whole  without  making  the  ground  too  porous. 
If  tlie  soil  be  shallow  upon  a  dense  subsoil,  the 
water  instead  of  percolating   downward    and 
filterins;  away  from  below,  mainly  evaporates 
from  the  surface,  and  this  evaporation,  as  is  well 
known,  reduces  the  tein}ierature  of  the  soil. — 
The    heat  withdrawn  by   the  vaporization  of 
one  pound  of  water  is  equal  to  that  required  to 
raise  the  temi)eiature  of  132  pounds  1  degree 
Fahrenheit.    The  clinging  togetlier  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  soil  if  stiff  or  clayey,  of  course  im- 
pedes tlie  access  of  air,  the  penetration  of  the 
roots,  and  tlie  dissolving  of  enriching  matter 
from  insoluble  particles.    The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  soil  is  too  cold  in  early 
spring  for  tlie  sprouting  of  seed,  and  unless  the 
sowing  or  planting  he  delayed,  the  seed  is  liable 
to  rot  in  the  ground.    The  plant  cannot  assimi- 
late the   food  existing  in  the  soil  because  its 
stunted  roots  cannot  reach  it,  the  production  of 
huiniis  is  diminished,  and  so,  consequently,  is 
the  future  decomixisition  of  miiiend  matter,  and 
of  course  the  productiveness  of  the    fields   is 
small  compared  to  what  it  would  be  if  its  ele- 
ments of  fertility  were  placed  under  conditions 
where  they  would  l>e  more  readily  available  to 
the  plants.    This  matter  of  causing    surplus 
water  to  pass  off  from  below  instead  of  eva|N>i-at- 
ing  from  the  surface  is  one  of  great  importance. 
In  Scotland  tlie  introduction  of  drainage,  l>e- 
sides  increasing  tlie  yiehl  of  crops  caused  the 
harvest  to  come  a  fortnight  earlier  than  it  did 
liefore,  and  as  may  be  readily  understrKxI,  deep 
tillage  is,  in  some  respects,  a  system  of  drainage 
in  Its  manner  of  w  ithdrawing  excess  of  moisture. 
Tlie  difference  between  tlie  temperature  of  the 
earth  and  air  is  always  greatest  in  the  spring  be- 
cause having  been  mid  the  whole  lieat  of  tlie 
soil  must  lie  «Ierived  from  tlie  sun.    With  a  soil 
so  deep  that  tlie  surplus  wa'er  jiercolates  throug!i 
it  instead  of  evaporating  from  tlie  surface,  the 
lieat  of  tlie  sun's  rays  is  wlioly  utilized  in  warm- 
ing the  land  lnstea<l  of  being  withdrawn  from 
tlie  latter,  as  prevk>usly  explaiucil,  by  evapora- 
tion.   The  warmth  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course, 
tlie  earliness  with  which  it  may  be  planted,  de- 
|iends  tlierefore  iis  much  upon  its  coixlition  as 
u|ion  the  weather.    Tlie  looseness  and  depth 
which  pemiits  this  perc«>lation  of  water,  also 
at  tlie  same  time  permits  access  of  air,  and  in 
s«>ilB  containing  iron  presents  a  curious  but  detri- 
mental cliemical  reaction,     lender  ordinary  con- 
ditions, oxyd  of  iron  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  simple 


when  this  is  buried  in  contact  with  decaying 
matter  or  hmnns  without  access  of  air,  this 
humus  needing  oxygen  in  the  process  of  de- 
composition, and  being  unable  to  obtain  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  takes  it  from  the  harmless  per- 
oxyd  and  converts  this  latter  into  a  protoxyd 
hurtful  to  vegetation. 

Furthermore,  the  power  of  a  deep  soil  as  com- 
pared with  a  shallow  one,  to  resist  a  drouth  is 
well-known.  This  arises  from  the  capillary 
action  which  enables  the  water  to  rise  from  be- 
low (where  it  has  lain  too  far  down  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  ordinary  evaporative  action),  as  fast  as 
withdrawn  from  the  upper  soil,  either  by  the 
plants  or  by  exhalation  from  the  surface. 

In  fact,  the  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  the 
rising  of  oil  in  a  lamp-wick  as  fast  as  drawn  off 
by  the  flame  at  the  top;  but  where  the  surplus 
water,  instead  of  being  stored  in  the  form  of 
moisture  in  a  mellow  subsoil,  has  either  been 
drawn  away  from  the  top  of  the  ground,  or,  as 
is  sometimes  practically  the  case,  run  off  between 
the  surface  mold  and  a  hanl  subsoil,  tliere  must 
necessarily  be  none  to  rise  when  the  parched  sub- 
soil thirsts  for  more.  But  this  is  not  all ;  a  deep 
and  mellow  soil  will,  other  things  equal,  be  found 
to  have  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  of  retaining  it. 

Another  item  is  to  be  considered  In  this  con- 
nection— tlie  darkening  of  the  soil  by  the  in- 
crease of  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  directly  dependent  upon  tlie  extent  to 
which  roots  grow  and  permeate  it,  and  this  is  in 
the  ratio  that  the  soil  is  deep,  moist  and  warm. 
The  value  of  a  dark  soil,  from  its  greater  capa- 
city of  absorbing  heat,  is  well  illustrated  iu  the 
well-known  experiment  of  Gibaudix,  having 
reference  to  tlie  ripening  of  crops.  He  found 
by  actual  trial  that  "  on  tlie  25th  of  August  of 
a  particular  year,  26  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
ripe  on  a  very  dark-colored  sandy,  vegetable 
mold,  20  on  an  ordinary  sandy  soil,  19  on  a 
loamy  soil,  and  only  16  on  a  white  calcareous 
soil." 

What  has  been  urged  is  only  an  array  of 
strong  scientific  reasons  why  soils  must  be  deep, 
porous,  dark,  mellow  and  warm.  Every  farmer 
knows  this  who  can  year  after  year  cradle  2t* 
bushels  of  wheat  or  dig  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  one  of  his  acres.  Tlie  grand  error  of  all 
our  ploughmen  is  that  they  skim  too  great  sur- 
faces and  get  what  tliey  can  from  four  Indies  at 
the  Uip,  instead  of  going  down  to  tlie  strength 
and  fatness  that  lies  iu  the  six-inch  stratum  uext 
below  the  four. 


-WHEN  TO  SOW  ^TINTER  W^EAT. 

Winter  wheat  may  be  sowed  too  early  in  tlie 
season  as  well  as  too  late.  Every  intelligent 
farmer  will  admit  this  ftict  Tliere  must  be, 
tlierefore,  a  certain  perio<l,  midway  l)etwe»Mi  the 
too-eariy  and  the  too-late  time,  which  may  be 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  proper  period  of  all  tlie 
prow ing  season,  to  put  in  tlie  seed.  In  desig- 
n.iting  any  given  period  as  tlie  best  time  to  sow 
winter  wheat,  there  are  considerations  of  trans- 
cendent Importance  to  be  observed,  each  and  all 
of  which  will  lie  found  to  exert  more  or  less  In- 
fluence on  the  wheat  crop.  Tlie  growing  wheat 
has  ik-stnictive  enemies  to  encounter,  which 
flourish  only  at  certain  peri<Mls  in  the  growing 
season.  Tlie  aim  of  the  hnslyandman,  there- 
fore, sliouhl  lie  to  have  his  wlieat  plants  grow, 
as  much  as  possil)le,  liefore  and  after  tliese 
enemies  flourish  and  commit  tlielr  ravages 
on  tlie  growing  plants.  Besides  the  insects  de- 
structive to  wheat  that  must  lie  encountereil 
in  autumn,  an<l  tliose  tliat  it  is  desirable  to  shun 
in  the  summer,  before  harvest,  tliere  are  adverse 
circumstances  which  roust  be  foreseen  and 
guarded  against,  as  much  as  practii-able,  among 
which  I  may  mention  drought,  wet  weather, 
and  tlie  sinister  influence  «)f  tlie  freezing  and 
thawing  of  tlie  soil  iu  winter.  In  ad<lition  to 
retl  rust,  a  peroxyd  innocuous  to  vegetation,  but '  these  things,  the  habit  of  the  wlieat  plant  sliould 


exercise  a  controlling  Inftnence  In  the  mind  of 
the  wheat-grower,    in    determining  the    most 
proper  perlml  for  sowing  the  seed  for  a  crop  of 
winter  grain.    Tlie  wheat-grower  must  encoun- 
ter hosts  tif  formidable  antagonists.  In  autumn, 
in  winter,  iu  spring  time,  and  in  summer.     To 
outstrip  one,  dodge  the  other,  circumvent  a  third, 
take  advantage  of  the  fourth,  to  run  tlie  gaunt- 
let, so  to  speak,  from  September  till  the  next 
harvest,  lltterally  surrounded  by  untold  millions 
of  insects  that  find  a  rich  substance  on  the  ger- 
minating kernels,  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  signs 
of   vegetation,   and   that   feed  on    the  tender 
blades,  and  extract  the  delicate  juices  from  tlic 
growing  kernels,  and  to  triumph  over  all  the  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  unpropitious  influences 
of  tlie  season,  and  to  be  able,  by  agricultural 
skill  and  judicious  management,  to  devekip  a 
large  field  of  plump  wheat,  waving  in  the  breezes 
like  a  sea  of  gold,  is,  most  assuredly,  a  laudable 
employment.    When   we  consider  how  many 
destructive  enemies   growing  wheat  has,  and 
what  a  wonderfully  fastidious  plant  wheat  is,  in 
regard  to  the  vegetable  nutrition  that  the  soil 
afibrds,  it  seems  a  mystery — not  that  farmers  do 
not  grow  large  crops  of  this  kind  of  grain — but 
tliat  they  are  able  to  mature  any  at  all. 

Now,  then,  for  the  best  time  to  sow  winter 
wheat.  In  the  first  place,  looking  forward  to  the 
long  and  dreary  winter,  we  find  that  the  strongest 
wheat  plants,  those  that  are  firmly  rooted  and 
that  have  a  system  of  luxuriant  leitves,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  will  endure 
the  rigors  of  our  northern  w  inters  with  less  injury. 
In  consideration  of  this  fact,  reiison  would  seem 
to  dictate  putting  the  seetl  in  very  early — even 
in  the  month  of  August.  But  there  are  de- 
stnictive  enemies  ahead.  If  the  seed  be  put  In 
very  early,  so  that  the  plants  attain  a  large  size 
in  a  few  weeks,  countless  hordes  of  insects,  in 
the  form  of  the  wheat  fly,  will  nearly  destroy 
the  crop.  As  this  enemy  flourishes  between  the 
two  periods — early  seed  time  and  late  seed  time 
— we  must  evade,  if  possible,  its  ravages. — 
Therefore,  we  must  choose  the  late  seed  time ; 
and  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  resist  the  adverse 
influences  of  winter,  we  must  plough,  harrow 
and  manure  the  soil,  cultivate,  pulverize,  drahi, 
and  fertilize  the  seed-bed,  and  by  repeatctl  and 
most  thorough  mechanical  tearing  and  tritura- 
tion, get  the  ground  into  such  a  favorabkj  condi- 
tion for  vegetation,  that  the  young  plants  will 
spring  from  seed  deposited  in  the  soil,  after  tire 
dreaded  foes  Iiave  run  their  course,  and  still 
have  sufficient  time  to  become  rooted  and  topped 
Ixifore  tlie  winter  sets  In.  Here,  tlieii,  we  are 
able  to  fix  upon  a  jioint  of  time  for  every  farmer 
iu  every  latitude,  with  tlie  assiirano;  that.  If  a 
crop  cannot  be  secured  by  seeding,  at  that  ]ieriod, 
we  must  meet  a  failure. 

Wlien  wlieat  is  sowed  so  late  in  the  growing 
season,  that  the  roots  acquire  very  fittk?  tough- 
ness, and  tlie  leaves  only  attain  a  small  size  be- 
fore cohl  and  fieezing  neatlier  comes  on,  the 
growing  plants  will  sufler  such  serious  injury  by 
tlie  intense  cold,  and  freezing,  and  thawing,  and 
upheaval  of  tlie  soil,  that  a  fair  crop  of  grain  h  ill 
not  be  produced  tlie  next  season.  Our  liest 
wlieat-growers  understand  this  point  perfectly  ; 
and  our  liorticulturists  and  poniokx^'isls  know 
liow  eminently  important  it  is,  that  a  plant  finish 
growing  and  attain  a  proper  ripeness  and  soliility 
of  juices,  and  some  tenacity  of  fibre,  before  the 
tender  plants  are  exposed  to  the  destructive  in- 
fluences of  cold  weatlier.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  be  still  more  definite  and  explicit,  respecting 
the  best  time  to  sow  winter  wlieat,  we  may  fix 
the  time  at  tills  period,  viz.,  k;t  the  seed  be  put 
in  as  late  in  the  season  as  it  can  be,  and  still 
liave  sufficient  time  to  tlirow  out  a  system  of 
roots  and  ksaves,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  nearly 
the  entire  surface  of  tlie  gi-ouiid. 

In  this  latitude,  tlie  great  mi\jority  of  wlieat- 
growers  agree  that  aliout  tlie  lOtli  of  Sejitember 
is  the  roost  desirable  period  to  sow  winter  wheat. 


THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


a.-rce  with  me,  Uml  if  the  ground  be  put  in  sncl 

^  \  t.  -      .••111       n  (  1 11  I  I 


excellent  tilth,  that  the  yonnj?  plants  will  attan. 
their  desired  si/e  before  cold  weather  con.es  on, 
the  first  or  even  the  10th  of  October  will  be 
found   a  more   desirable   p<-.riod  for  autnninal 
seed-time  than  any  time  In  Se|.t.-niber.    But, 
let  it  be  understood,  that  unless  the  soil  is  in  an 
excellent  stat*  of  fertili.y-really  rich-fnable, 
and  sufBcienUy  moist  when  the  seed  is  sowed  to 
Insure  Immediate  germination,  it  wiU  not  be  safe 
to  defer  seeding  to  that  late  period.    Let  me  as- 
sure wheat-growe«,  however,  that  in  practice, 
they  will  find  it  more  profiUble  to  maiie  tlKJir 
B.MI  doubly  rich,  and  pulverize  it  more  thorough- 
ly and  put  th(!lr  seed  in  as  late  as  the  first  of 
OctolMjr,  tlian  to  cultivate  U.leiiibly  well,  manure 
moderately,  and  sow  at  an  early  date. 

As  we  move  soutli  of  thU  latitude,  the  perio<l 
of  seed  Ume  should  be  fixed  at  a  still  later  date 
in  autumn.    We  shoiU.l  keep  in  mind  this  one 
great  fact,  to  put  the  whip  and  spur  to  the  grow- 
ing wheiit  planU  between  the  period  wIkju  in- 
sect5  would  injure  it*  growth,  and  tlie  influences 
of  winter.    Then,  the  crop  will  be  safe,  so  far 
as  its  salvation  can  be  secured  by  clwosing  tlie 
most  propiliotis  period  for  putting  in  tlie  seed. 
But  one  of  tlie  most  imporUnt  considerations 
in  the  whole  system  of  wheat  culture  is  to  have 
the  »*)U  in  tlie  right  condition,  lx>untifully  ferli- 
liied  with  such  pabidum  as  will  develop  a  liealth- 
ful  and  stiff  straw  with  a  plump  and  shining 

kernel. 

It  would  seem  that   early  sowed  grain  in 
autumn  would  mature  tlie  next  season  just  as 
many  days  earlier  than  the  otlier  crops,  as  tlie 
seed  which  was  put  in.    But  exi)eiimente  liave 
shown  that,  in  practice,  we  cannot  count  upon 
any  advantage,  from  early  seedius,  in  securing 
an  early  harvest,  as  wheat  sowed  in  tlie  middle 
of  Septemlier  and  the  first  of  Oelolier,  on  the 
same  kind  of  ground,  will  mature  at  the  same 
I)eriod  the   next  season.    If   we  would   have 
wheat  ripen  early  in  the  season,  an  early  variety 
must  be  obtained,  as  early  seeding  will  not  se- 
cure   an    early  harvest.  —  Todds    Ajuerkan 
Wlteal  Ctdturitt. 

For  the  Practical  Farmor. 
ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 
"  A  fine  8ul>ject  for  an  agricultural  journal!" 


vegetable  anatomy.  Physiology  inf..i  nis  us  what 
fmiclions  these  various  parts  iierfurm— teaches 
liow  plants  are  nourished,  grow,  and  are  repro- 
duced. All  understand  that  <lil1ereiit  organs  do 
not  i)eiform  the  same  functions,  s<nne  serving 
to  procure  the  ftKwl  that  supiwrts  the  plant  and 
increases  its  growth— others  serve  a  different 
office  of  providing  for  the  reproduction  of  its 

kind,  etc. 

The  wlK)le  question  here  involved  is  one 
fraught  with  interest  to  all  agriculturists,  an<l 
one  which  re<iuires  much  study  to  undeistand  it 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth.     Who  can  tell  all 
the  offices  tl«  r(K>t  fuKils,  all  the  various  parts 
of  tlie  root  or  underground  portions?    So  of 
the  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  all  tlK>se  aliove 
ground,  in  the  light  and  air.    The  functions  of 
tlie  leaves,  stem  and  branches-how  the  flowers 
are  formed  or  produce.l,  their  various  parts,— 
liow  tlie  seed  originates  and  is  brought  to  ma- 
turity—its different  forms,  envelopes,  and  modes 
of  growth,  etc. ;  and  aftei  maturity,  by  placing 
it  In  a  suiUble  element,  it  germinates,  to  again 
go  the  round  of  vegetable  growth'?    All  tliese, 
and  mucli  more,  Moiig  to  tlie  science  of  bota- 
ny, and  are  embraced  under  plant  anatomy  and 
physiology.    A  great  many  crude  notions,  every 
one    who  ever   gave   the   subject  a  thought, 


and  farm  managers.  If  Instead  of  Inking  agri- 
cultural schfK>l3  or  Cfillegra,  they  were  all  con- 
verted into  model  and  exiieiiniental  farms,  with 
this  object  in  view,  they  would  be  a  thousand 

times  more  useful  to  the  country. 

—     1^  ♦  •^^- — - — — "" 

SOMETHING   OP  A   FARM. 

A  correspondent,  '^mg  tlie  Commercial 
Bulletin,  gives  an  account  of  tlie  scale  upon 
wlilch  farming  is  done  at  the  West.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  refers  to  the  Illinois 
farmer  millionaire  and  his  broad  acres : 

"The  farm  is  that  of  M.  L.  Sullivant  of 
Burr  Oak,  near  Chatsworth,  Livingston  county, 
IH.,  and  is  not  only  a  big  but  well  managed  and 
profitable  enterprise.    The  farm  is  eight  miles 
square,  containing  40,9<iO  acres— 04    sections, 
Government  survey.     It  is  subdivided  into  32 
farms  of  1280  acres  each.    Each  has  a  captain 
and  a  fiist  and  second  lieutenant,  all  under  con- 
trol of  a  comander-in-chief,  its  owner  and  Brig- 
adier, Gen.  J.  M.  Miner.    There  are  1.5,000 
acres  under  tlie  plow,  over  10,000  of  which  are 
in  corn,  which  looks  finely ;  this  required  1000 
bushels  of  corn  for  seed  this  year.    The  remain- 
der of  the  farm  is  used  for  grazing,  small  grain 
and  grass. 

There  are  250  miles  of  hedge,  besides  fences ; 
150  miles  of  dit«h  for  draining  wet  land  ;  200 
men  and  400  work-horses  and  mules  are  used  on 


has  on  tliese  question;  and  yet,  you  say  any-    this  farm.    Tliere  is  employed,  also,  1  surveyor, 


thing  to  them  alH)ut  botany,  and  they  wiU  tell 
vou  they  never  studied  it,  and  know  nothing 
i  about  It.  W.U.W. 


2  biwkkepers,  4  blacksmiths  and  8  carpenters 
An  accurate  account  is  kept  with  each  farm,  and 


Bachelor  of  Mcchmiicnl  Kn(rinirrin(/—.htt^K 
II.  1)K  NoUoNUA,  I'ara,  Brazil,  S.  A.,  "Steam 

Pumiis." 

Budif'lor  of  ArchUcdurc—Wr.TinY  A.  Ko- 
uF.urs,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  "  Iron  Aichltocture."' 

Bachelor  of  Cicil  Knjfincering—Vlin^iv  M. 
Gai.laukb,  Downiiigtown,Pa.,  " 

."  J,  Ckesson  Jones,  Con- 
sholKK-ken,  Pa.,  "Construction  of  Wooden 
Bridges."  WiiXET  Lloyd,  Dolington,  Pa., 
"Economy  of  Narrow  Gauge  RaUways."  Hen- 
ry S.  Maduock,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  "  Tunnel- 
ling." Willie  Manoum  Hood,  Sykesville, 
Md., "  Limes,  Mortars,  and  Cements."  Geokge 
W.  Ohekholtzkk,  Lionville,  Pa.,  "Railway 
Stations."  Geohoe  F.' Simpson,  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  "  Water  Supply  of  Cities."  Fuank  K. 
ZooK,  West  Whitelaud,  Pa,,  "  Construction  of 
Iron  Bridges." 

The  degree  of  Master  was  then  conferred 
upon  the  foUowing  Bachelors  of  three  years' 

standing : 

Maftter  of  Mechanical  Engineering— Uvu- 
ray  Bacon,  of  Harrington  &  Co.'s  Machine 
Works,  I'hiladelphia.  Harry  B.  Salkeld, 
„f  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Salkeld  &  Co.'s  Maclihie 
Works,  Mauch  Chunk,  I'a. 

Master  of  Civil  Engineering— noBSRT  E. 
Pettit,  Division  Engineer,  AUegliany  Valley 
Extension  Railroad,  St.  Mary's,  Pa.  John  J. 
Bishop,  late  Division  Engineer,  Tuckerton 
Railroad,  Columbus,  N.  J.  SiLAS  L.  ScuuMO, 
Division  Engineer,  Rondout,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 

"It  is  announced  that  not  one  of  the  twenty- 
nine  voung  men  al)out  to  graduate  fi-om  the 
Massachuselts  Agricultural  College,  pioix.ses  to 
iKjcome  a  farmer,  and  that  all  of  them  look  for- 
ward to  engaging  in  business,  or  in  the  learned 
professions,  just  as  the  graduates  in  the  acade- 
mical depaitineiita  of  classio-.il  colleges,    llus 
sUlement,  which  has  attracted  great  attention, , 
has  U-en  (pioted  as  confirining  the  view  that  tlie 
scheme  of  educating  young  men  at  agricultural 
colIe"e8  to  Iiecome  farmers,  is  |>roving  itself  to 
be  impracticable.    Out  of  this  class  of  twenty- 
nine  graduates,  one  piop<s«;s  to  stiuly  lor  the 
niinistrv  and  four  to  heeonie  teachers ;  ten  are 
eoiiig  into  business,  and  eleven  are  undecided. 
The  remaining  three  state  that  they  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  "  money-making." 

We  copy  the  above  from  one  of  our  daily  city 
papers,  as  confirmatory  of  the  view  we  have 

...        .      ,        ...  I  aUavs  enteiliiined,  that  tliere  is  a  radical  and 
"  What  lias  anatomy  or  physiology  to  do  with  |  alwajs  enieinim  1,1 

"  „     ,  ,  ,  •  XI  t  .      (  intrinsic  defect  n  the  organization  of  nearly  all 

aiirieiUtiire?"   tie  re-ader  exclaims.     Not  too  ,"«"'«'*  *"^""^ '"  ^'         "^  . .  ,  ,     ., 

a„riciuiiiref      ti  ,    niiraciicidtuial  colleges,  which  may  make  tliein 

fast,  dear  reader:  Tliere  are  many  sulijects  and    o"raS"i^uiuii  ail.  i.c^    ,  /.. 

'"^                                                 .        ■>  nnrtieallv  failures,  in  n'snect  to  training  up  a 

qnestions  connected  with  tlie  art  of  agncnlture,  practuany  laimres,            •       .,„         ,  Jl     '     , 

that  altlK>ugh  ig.K>red  as  a  scien«,  are  yet  more  -lass  of  young  men  as  scientific  and  practical 

flUyand  geneU  "..leistoCKl  practically,  than  farniois.     While  it  seems  that  very  few  who 


with  each  man,  lioree  and  mule— hoises  and  I  Mental  Taxation  a  Canme  of  Dyspepsia. 

mules  being  afi  iiame<l  or  numbered,  and  charged  ' 


with  tlMi  amount  paid  for  tlK'ra  and  their  fooil 
and  credited  with  tlieir  lalior.  There  is  no  more 
regular  or  systematic  w»t  of  books  kept  in  any 
banking  or  raanuf.icturiug  establishment  than 
Mr.  Si-LLiVANT'e. 

The  w  hole  of  this  land  was  entered  from  Gov- 
ernment alxmt  20  yeais  ago  by  its  present  owner 
at  $1.25  per  acre.    The  farm  at  this  time  with 
the  improvements  made  upon  it  and  personal 
property  connected  w  ith  it,  is  valued  at  $2,000,- 
000 ;  so  you  see  we  liave  a  millionaire  in  (cen- 
tral Illinois  in  the  person  of  a  sturdy  fanner,  wlio 
sliows  "what  1  know  about  fanning"  by  his 
works,  and  can  slaiul  in  the  centre  of  his  fann 
and  say  tnithfully,  "I  am  monarch  of  all  1  sur- 
vey."   This  fanning  seems  to  have  paid. 

^  •  -^ 

Reported  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Polytechnic  College   of  the   State  of 

Peunaylvauia. 


is  oflen  admitted ;— of  these,  vegetable  anatomy 
an<l  physiology  are  tlie  more  awnmon. 

To  ofjtain  tlie  greatest  possible  yield  from  his 
land,  tlie  practical  man  ought  to  know  what 
plants  lie  can  cultivate  U»  the  liest  advantage 
under  his  circumstances.    He  slioiild  know  Ikiw 


have  been  so  trained,  continue  at  tlie  business 
of  fanning,  it  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  very 
few  of  our  succes  ful  business  men  pursue  tlie 
calling  tliey  originally  were  placed  at,  and  per- 
haps sUi-UhI  out  to  learn. 

it  seems  to  us  the  idea  of  training  boys  at 


...  I     .  r  .1         .!-..=»  LelMK>l  and  shapng  tlielr  studies  with  reference 

to  dist  nguish  one  jilant  from  aiiotlier- tlie  use-    stiiooi,  aim  »ii.«|  •••»         ^      ,.,     .    .,, 


ful  fr(»m  the  hurtful,  or  wee<l8.  In  order  to  this, 
a  knowledge  of  botany  is  essential.  Very  few 
fanners  .ire  tliere  but  ixMsess  this  knowknlge  to 
a  limited  e.xteiit — yet  liow  many  are  there  who 
ever  once  tlKiiight  tlwt  tlwy  uii(k«r8to<Ml  even 
tlie  first  principl»«  of  l)oti»ny.    Soils  ditTer  in 


to  business  pursuiU  in  after  life,  is  illusory 
Till  Ixjys  are  almost  out  of  their  teens,  and 

even  afterwards,  tliey  hardly  know  tlwir  own 

mind  or  fancy  in  respect  to  business — and  it  is 

esi»ecially  so  in  farming. 

After  etlucation  is  onnplete*!,  it  is  then  that 


tlielr  ainslilution  and  ca,«olty;  flieir  „«,„,«-  inclination  for  a  profession  or  mercantile  purs.nt 
ne..us  pn>ducts  difll-r ;  it  is  here,  wlieii  we  wish  or  mechanical  occnp^ition,  or  f^in.ung,  takes  di- 
to  intHKluc*  into  culture  some  new  jJant,  tliat  a    rection.    Education  is  somewhat  like  sU-anung 


The  eighteenth  annual  commencement  of  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  held  on  the  28tli  idt.  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  ami  crowd- 
ed assemblage.     The  exercises   were    o[ieiHHl 
with  prayer  by   Rev.   G.   A.   Pkltz,   U.  D. 
Judge  I'oHTEK  delivered  the  commencement 
a<ldress,  taking  the  subject,  "Brevity,"  and  illus- 
trating its  hnportance  in  speaking  and  writing 
by  examples  from  tlie  first  oratois,  statesmen, 
and  scientisU  of  ancient  and   modern   times. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Warren,  D.  D.,  wlio  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  graduates,  in  ide  an  ehnpient  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  spiritual  culture  as  the  coun- 
terpart and  complement  of  that  purely  intollec- 
tual  disciidine  in  the  study  of  natural  science, 
which  necvssarily  engaged  the  attonlion  of  stu- 
denU  of  llie  industrial  arts 


Mental  anxiety  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, such  as  loss  of  pn)perty  by  fire,  by  failure 
in  business,  or  by  bad  debts,  and  also  domestic 
troubles,  disappointed  aflections,  and  the  loss  or 
the  treachery  of  friends,  will  frequently  cause 
dyspepsia ;  too  close,  and  too  active  intellectual 
labor  is  also  a  frequent  cause.  Editors,  authors, 
and  literary  persons  oflen  engender  dyspepsia 

in  this  way. 

Much  brain  labor  requires  much  blood  at  the 
brain,  and  an  over-working  intellect  uses  up  so 
much  of  both  blood  and  nervous  force  that  there 
is  not  enough  remaining  to  do  the  work  of  di- 
gestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  deranged    digestion  is 
sometimes  produced  by  too  little  exercise  of  the 
brain.     Peisons  are  frequently  met  with  who 
have  been  in  active  business  life,  and,  having 
accumulated  enough  to  satisfy  their  ambition, 
have  retired  from  business.    Now,  although  the 
brains  and  Ixidies  retire  from  active  life,  yet  the 
poor  slomaclis  very  often  liave  their  tasks  in- 
creased.   If  a  man  has  bced  for  a  long  time  ac- 
customed to  eating  heartily  and  working  hard, 
cither  w  ith  body  or  brains,  he  had  better  not 
relax  his  working  habits  without  at  the  same 
time  having  a  corrcsix)nding  relaxatbn  in  his 
habits  of  eating.    "  He  who  will  not  w«»rk,  lui- 
ther  shall  he  eat,"  is  not  only  a  Bible  injunction, 
but  a  law  of  the  human  amstitutioii,  the  dis- 
oliedience  of  which  is  often  attended  with  such 
derangements  of  digestion,  and  otiior  botlily  iii- 
finnities  as  to  render  eitiier  proiierty  or  life  oJ 
but  Utile  value. — Ex. 


knowledge  of  Initany  is  iiii|X)rtant,  for  by  ex- 
amining tlie  natural  plante,  we  can  easily  «k^ter- 
miiie  wlietlier  tlie  plant  we  wish  to  intrtHluc*' 
will  fiixl  a  congenial  liome  and  thrive  in  tliat 
pailicular  soil. 

Now,  boUny  comprises  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  iJanU,  Ijesides  many  otlier  parts.  Ana- 
tomy teaclH's  us  to  distinguish  tlie  various  divi- 
sions of  iIm!  various  organs  of  plants,  and  their 
position.     Few,  I   appielMMid,   but  know    that 


up  a  locomotive :  it  creates  a  power  applic-abU' 
to  any  or  all  business  purposes,  and  we  liave 
tliought  tkat  leaving  llie  education  to  the  jiarents 
of  a  boy,  to  give  him  such  as  circumstances 
may  warrant,  and  if  after  lie  lias  left  school 
ami  looking  out  for  business,  ho  inclines  to  Ix;  a 
farmer,  it  would  lie  a  means  of  viist  usefulness 
if  agricultural  ci>lleges  (now  so  ejdled)  afforded 
young  men  an  opinut unity  of  learning  every 
branch  of  fanning,  ami  gave  them  an  oppor 


Q:^lf  we  wish  to  succeed  in  life,  we  must 
learn  to  take  men  as  tliey  are,  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  lie  ;  making  tliein  better  if  we  can,  but 

■lis  01  !-••«=  ...".". "  at  tlie  same  time  remembering  their  infirmities. 

Seiilz's  Grand  Orclk'stra,  both  in  the  appro-    We  have  to  deal,  not  with   the   ideal  man  of 


'm 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


\m 


priato  selection  and  brilliant  executwn  of  the 
music,  never  acquitted  itself  l)elter. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  and 
the  subjects  of  their  theses : 

Bachelor  of  Mine  Engineering— Gkokor  C. 


dreaming  poets,  but  with  the  real  man  of  every 
day  life,  men  pre<nsely  like  ourselves.  This  fact 
of  common  aims,  ambitions,  and  lnfinnlti«*s, 
ought  to  ci«ite  constant  9ymi«thy  and  forlieai- 
ance.    While  every  man  has  his  own  bunlen  to 


plaiiU  consist  of  rc«ls.  stem,  brancla^s,  leaves,  1  lunily  to  qualify  tlH.ms.lves  .is  piartical  fan.ieis 


Hewitt,    Jenkintown,    Pa.,    "  Metallurgy  of  |  Ix'ar.lie  may  at  the  same  time  iii  some  way  lall) 
Zinc."    Max    Jki.enko,    Presburg,    ^.usliia,  I  another  to  l)ear  his  peculiar  burden, and  be  hini- 


;e( 


Sludling  of  Mines."  Cu AKi.Es  P.  M ATLAt  K,  |  self  ladiied  in  tuni.  God  hsis  mysteri.msly  link 
Olney,  Pa.,  "  Compiessi-<l  Air  as  a  M.Llianieal  I  all  men  togetlier  by  this  curious  fact  of  mutual 
Motor."  WiusoN  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  «le|mnden.e,  and  this  wondeiful  possibility  of 
"  Melalluigy  of  Copper."  '  mutual  lielp. 


For  the  Pniclical  Fanner. 
ABORTION  IN  COWS. 

Abortion  in  cows  has  bectmie  an  alannlng 
disease,  a  wide  spread  and  general  calamity, 
which  calls  loudly  for  a  remedy,  if  it  can  be 
found.  There  are  abortions  from  several  causes, 
which  almost  every  one  may  see  and  know, 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  I  should  bring 
under  review,  so  as  to  make  tlie  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  the  great  epizootic  abortions, 
which  are  so  iiyurious  to  the  interests  of  tlie 
dairymen  of  this  country. 

These  I  would  name  as  apparent  or  familiar 
causes ; — the  treatment  received  from  the  igno- 
rant and  brutal,  such  as  kicking  them  in  the 
abdomen,  driving  them  against  stall  and  posts, 
running  them  by  dogs  fnmi  the  field,  injuries 
which  tliey  receive  from  the  liorns  of  their  com- 
]Kinions,  by  over-exertion  in  jumping  fences,  or 
by  jumping  upon  the  fence  and  hanging  tliere, 
liy  an  insufficiency  of  fixMl,  or  a  superabundance 
of  that  which  has  little  or  no  nutrition,  the  eat- 
ing of  grasses  possessing  parturient  properties, 
or  other  substances  tliat  act  directly  upon  tlie 
utenis,  causing  it  to  expel  the  fietus. 

Tlie  above  enumerated  causes  are  the  apparent 
and  familiar  ones  which  create  no  alarm,  are  not 
infectious,  and  in  most  cases  could  be  avoided. 

But  the  great  question  which  I  w  ish  to  con- 
sider and  discuss,  is  the  specific  epizootic  abor- 
tion (as  I  shall  name  it,  to  distinguish  it  ftoiu 
the  common  causes  mentioned  above,)  which  is 
spreading  all  over  the  country,  without  as  yet 
having  met  with  any  one  to  tell  its  cause  or  to 
suggest  its  cure. 

The  cause,  tlien,  of  this  specific  epizootic  abor- 
tion, primarily  depends  upon  the  over-excited 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  uterine  nerves,  oc- 
casioned by  the  absoiption  or  inhalation  of  a 
specific  poison  into  the  system,  that  has  a  parti- 
cular affinity  for  the  uterine  nerves,  or  because 
they  are  the  most  susceptible  to  impressions,  or 
morbific  influences,  at  tlie  time  they  receive  its 
whole  force,  which  produces  such  an  over-excited 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  uterine  nerves, 
that  they  throw  tlie  muscles  of  that  organ  into 
such  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction,  that 
abortion  will  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  witliout 
having  given  us  any  previous  indications  thereof. 
Now,  if  that  condition  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  take  place,  it  must  of  necessity  expel 
the  foetus.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  abortion 
would  be  brought  about  very  soon,  without  any 
premonitory  symptoms ;  but  sliould  this  abnor- 
mal nervous  influence  be  less  severely  felt,  or  be 
milder  in  Its  attack,  it  would  at  first  produce 
nothing  more  than  irritation,  which  would  gra- 
dually bring  on  congestion  of  the  parts,  tlien  re- 
action and  muscular  contraction  would  take 
place,  sufficient  to  produce  abortion. 

Tlie  above  is  the  cause  and  effticts  of  this  spe- 
cific poison  acting  upon  tlie  uterine  nerves,  pro- 
ducing abortion  where  the  cow  developes  it  in 
her  own  system. 

Then,  like  all  otlier  diseases  wiiere  there  is  a 
particular  virus  IntitHluced  into  tlie  system,  they 
are  capable  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by 
infection  or  contagion,  as  tlie  case  may  be. — 
^Vllat  this  particular  materia  morbi,  or  miasm 
is,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  too  etiiereal,  or  obscure, 
for  our  seiis«»s  to  take  cognizaiK-e  of,  the  same  as 
is  tlie  virus  that  pnHluces  typhoid  fever,  yellow- 
fever,  diiitlieria,  scariatina,  cliolera,  and  many 
other  diseases  In  the  human  subject. 

This  epirootic,  or  specific  abortion,  is  not  a 
contagious  disease,  but  is  highly  infectious. — 
Those  words,  contagious  and  infectious,  are  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous,  but  they  never 
should  be,  seeing  the  wide  difierence  there  is  in 
the  law  by  which  they  pniduce  tlieir  effects.  A 
'ontagioiis  disease  is  one  in  which  there  must 
t>e  a  moibific  virus,  from  a  diseased  subject,  in- 
truluced  into  tlie  bloo<l  of  a  healthy  one  through 


some  abiatled  suiface,  as  a  general  thing,  or  else 
it  must  be  applied  to  a  highly  vascular  or  sensi- 
tive membrane,  like  that  of  the  nose  or  eye,  and 
from  these  absorbed  into  the  system.  Conta- 
gious diseases  are  communicaled  to  a  healthy 
person  by  simply  coming  in  contact  with  them 
So  you  see,  all  the  precaution  that  is  required 
to  keep  clear  of  a  contagious  disease,  is  not  to 
come  ill  contact  with  the  diseased  subject.  A 
person  may  remain  in  the  same  ro(mi  with  a 
person  aflSicted  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
never  become  affected  with  it. 

Horses  and  cows  are  entirely  safe  from  con- 
tagious disease  in  the  same  barn,  with  nothing 
but  a  bar  or  stall  between  them,  or  any  thing 
else  that  will  prevent  thein  from  TOiuing  in  con- 
tact. This  shows  how  easily  contagious  diseases 
may  be  guarded  against,  when  we  undei-stand 
their  mode  of  communication,  or  that  the  law 
by  which  lliey  are  communicated,  is  actual  con- 
tact. A  person  suffering  such  disease  to  spread, 
is  either  too  ignorant  or  loo  careless  to  take  care 
care  of  himself  or  the  domestic  animals  which 
are  under  )iis  charge. 

But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  when  we  have  an  in- 
fectious disease  to  guard  against,  we  encounter 
much  more  danger,  diflSculty  and  uncertainty, 
liecause  some  of  the  laws  that  govern  and  con- 
trol infectious  diseases  are  not  easily  understoo<l. 
The  infectious  poison  is  thrown  into  the  atmos- 
phere, from  whatever  cause  and  whatever  place 
generated — but  in  what  strata  of  air  it  is  carried 
or  liow  far  it  may  travel  in  the  atmosphere,  be- 
fore its  poisonous  properties  are  sufficiently  di- 
luted to  render  them  harmless,  is  not  known,  or 
wliat  cliemical  affinities  they  may  meet  with  in 
the  air  to  intensify  tlieir  deleterious  comimunds, 
is  not  known,  or  what  else  they  may  meet  with 
to  concentrate  and  eddy  their  miasmatic  qualities 
is  also  unknown.  But  that  some,  if  not  all  of 
these  things  do  take  place,  I  have  no  doubt. — 
Witness  the  attacks  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
diptheria,  and  other  miasmatic  infectious  diseases 
in  certain  localities,  whilst  a  short  distjuice  from 
such,  the  disease  does  not  exist.  At  one  time 
tliese  diseases  w  ill  prevail  on  low  marshy  grounds 
or  on  a  level  with  streams  and  riveis — at  another 
time,  on  high  elevations,  whilst  those  fiviiig  in 
vallies  will  be  entirely  exempt  from  tlie  disease. 

Tliese  fiicts  go  to  show  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
those  infectious  poisons.  Then  again  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  tell  the  distance  tliat  a  peisou 
or  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  afflicted  with 
an  infectious  disease,  is  capable  of  infecting  the 
air, — although  that  might  Ije  pretty  closely  ar- 
rived at  by  experiments,  both  in  the  open  air 
and  more  confined  situations.  Some  experi- 
ments of  tlie  kind  have  been  made,  but  not  with 
that  degi-ee  of  scientific  knowledge  and  care  iie 
cessary  to  make  tliem  reliable.    Still,  1  ho|N;  and 

believe  these  facts,  ere  long,  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished. 

An  infectious  disease,  then,  Is  one  which  is 
taken  from  an  atmospliere  impregnated  with  a 
peculiar  and  specific  |K)ison.  It  may  be  tlie  poi- 
son of  cholera,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  diptheria,  of 
bilious  fever,  in  tlie  human  subject  In  the 
horse  It  may  be  llie  infectious  poison  of  typhoid 
Intlueuza,  of  laryngitis,  or  of  that  peculiar  mias- 
matk;  jKiison  tliat  attacks  or  hits  an  affinity  for 
tlie  nervous  system,  and  paralyses  most  |>articu- 
larly  tlie  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  in  llie  bovine 
species,  or  cow  kiti>l,  it  may  lie  the  poison  of  the 
s|iecific  and  malignant  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  it 
may  be  the  poison  of  tlie  specific  aliortion  now 
under  consitleration. 

During  tlie  period  of  gestation  tlie  uterus  is 
highly  sensitive,  and  any  impressijii  made  upon 
tlie  brain  and  nervous  system  will  he  more  than 
likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  that  organ. 
If  tlie  impression  made  u|)oii  the  brain  is  of  a 
frightful  or  disgusting  character,  eltlier  to  tlie 
sense  of  sight  or  smell,  it  will  be  telegraphed  to 
tlie  uterus,  and  protluce  etJects  tliere,  fnim  which 


sions  iMtherof  an  aj^reeable  or  disagreeable  kind, 

and  the  marks  that  are  made  upon  the  embryo 

child,  colt,  or  calf,  because  they  are  all  subject  to 

and  governed  by  the  same  law.   You  remember 

the  account  given   in   Scripture,  when   Ja«x)b 

peeled  rods  and  laid  them  before  the  cows  where 

they  went  to  water,  and  the  consequence  was, 

that   their  calves   came    ringed,  streaked    and 
siieckled. 

How  many  marks  do  we  witness  in  our  own 
si>ec'es,  occasioned  by  an  impression  made  upon 
the  mother,  which  are  indelildy  stamiKul  ujk)!! 
the  embryo  child.  She  is  able  to  tell  you  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  her,  which  occasioned 
the  results. 

Then,  I  argue,  on  the  same  principle,  delete 
rioiis  exiialations  taken  into  the  system,  may 
and  do  produce  abortions.  For  proof  of  this, 
see  how  fequently  mares  alx^rt,  if  allowed  to 
breathe  the  odor  around  your  butchering  estal)- 
lishments.  I  have  known  mares  to  abort  their 
colts  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
exposed  to  the  smell  of  butchering.  I  have  also 
known  them  to  abort  in  as  short  a  space  of  time 
from  the  stench  of  a  pole-cat  killed  in  the  barn. 
Butchers  have  frequently  told  me  that  they  have 
tried  to  raise  colts  from  mares  used  to  the  butehcr 
cart,  but  could  not  do  it — the  mares  would  al- 
ways abort,  from  the  peculiar  odor  which  they 
were  obliged  to  breathe,  which  was  offensive  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  owing  t« 
the  sensitive  condition  of  tlie  nerves  of  tlie  ute 
rus,  tliey  liecome  unduly  excite<l,  and  throw  the 
muscles  of  that  organ  into  contractions,  the 
same  as  cramp  is  occasioned  in  exteriud  muscles, 
and  which  of  necessity  must  expel  the  colt. 

By  these  facts  and  reasonings  we  arrive  at  the 

conclusion  that  the  disease,  or  specific  aliortion, 

is  infectious,  and  not  contagious,  and  originally 

produced  by  the  inhalation  of  noxious  eflluvia 

in  the  atmosphere — and  that   peculiar  miasm 

seems  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  the  nerves  of 

the  uterus,  and  this  is  again  llirown  into  the  at- 

mospliere  from  the  diseased  cow,  so  as  to  infect 
otheis. 

Symptoms  of  Abortion. — As  I  have  alrea- 
dy stat4!d,  in  the  worst  cases  of  abortion,  occa- 
sioned by  the  inhalation  of  a  specific  {Kiisou, 
aboition  will  take  place  In  a  few  hours,  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms  whatever.  But  in 
cases  wliere  the  csiuscs  are  less  severely  felt, 
there  will  be  external  signs  by  which  we  may 
know  that  abortion  is  threatened. — Such  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  vulva,  then  a  filling  up  of 
the  udder,  then  a  fiUling  in  of  tlie  muscles  on 
each  side  of  tlie  bones  of  the  sacrum.  Wlien 
the  cow  does  not  abort  for  about  ten  days  after 
these  symptoms  make  their  appearance,  tlie 
udder  becomes  much  inflamed  and  {Kiinful  to 
the  touch,  which  is  a  g(K)d  indicition  of  tlie 
condition  of  the  uterus.  I  have  given  briefly 
the  incidental  or  common  causes,  and  the  cause 
of  the  specific  spontaneous  abortion,  and  how  it 
is  communicated  to  tlmse  that  are  liealthy.  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  how  to  prevent 
the  disease,  or  what  prophylactic  means  should 
be  resorteil  to  for  that  purpose.  And  secondly, 
what  treatment  is  indicated  for  tlie  removal  of 
the  disease. 

If  we  knew  the  nature  of  those  specific  poi- 
sons, we  might  administer  tlieir  antidote;  but 
as  we  are  ignorant  of  that,  we  have  to  direct 
our  treatment  at  the  effects  pro<luce«l,  or  the  ali- 
iiormal  conditioi  s  pre.seiited — the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  will  be  tlie  irritable  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  uterus — which  will  be  allayeti  by 
cooling  laxatives,  aiiotlynes,  and  sedatives.  Tlie 
two  latter  must  be  given  every  three  lM»urs,  and 
continued  as  long  as  any  irritation  or  fever  re- 
mains ;  and  the  cow  will  carry  her  calf  up  to 
the  fiifi  time. 

To  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  tlie 
premises  and  everything  must  lie  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  with  a  fre<ineiit  applicition  to  tlie 


cow  should  have  a  dose  of  medicine,  night  and 
morning,  that  possesses  anodyne  and  febrifuge 
properties,  whenever  she  shows  tlie  least  symp- 
toms of  the  disease — or  whether  she  shows  It  or 
not,  if  the  infectious  abortion  has  got  into  a  herd. 
Abortion  in  cows  is  spoken  of  In  a  book  on 
veterinary  medicine,  published  in  this  city,  in 
which  the  author  takes  tlie  ground  that  It  is  oc- 
casioned by  debility  and  by  inflammation  of  the 
throat  and  respiratory  organs.    That  the  specific 
abortion  is  always  occasioned  by  debility,  la 
Hheer  non/ten.<>e — as  every  one  must  know,  who 
has  ever  hail  an  opportunity  to  see  the  cows  that 
have  lieen  the  subjects  of  this  disease.    It  makes 
no  distinctions — for  all  classes  and  kinds  and 
ages  are  equally  alike  subject  to  Its  infectious  in- 
fluences— with  that  exception  which,  we  know, 
some  constitutk)n8  possess  of  being  invulnerable 
to  the  attacks  of  pailicular  diseases.    Such  I 
have  known  to  he  in  different  herds  wiiere  this 
specific  abortion  prevailed  for  three  years,  with- 
out ever  becoming  infected  by  it;  and  those  ex- 
ceptions to  the  attacks  of  infectious  and  conta- 
gious disease,  are  the  rule  by  w hich  we  prove 
tliem  to  lie  irfectious  and  contagious. 

Ileifeis  that  are  in  fine  condition,  in  the  very 
best  of  health — no  throat  disease,  or  of  the  white 
membranes,  are  the  most  certain  to  abort. 

I  intrmluced  the  disease  into  my  herd  some 
years  ago,  by  the  purchase  of  a  cow  that  aborted 
a  short  time  after  I  got  her,  and  after  that,  every 
cow  but  one  that  I  liad,  at  the  end  of  three  to 
five  or  seven  montlis  of  her  gestation,  would 
abort  her  calf.  I  came  upon  the  farm  I  now 
occupy  in  1829,  when  quite  a  boy,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  last  five  years,  no  cow  had  ever 
alx)rte<l  her  calf.  There  are  no  weeds  or  noxious 
plants  grown  on  the  farm,  for  the  cattle  to  graze 
upon  or  to  be  fed  upon  during  the  winter.  The 
water  is  soft,  running  from  .springs  all  the  time, 
to  which  the  cattle  have  access  wiienever  they 
choose.  Then,  wliat  produces  aliortion  under 
such  circumstances,  where  tliere  is  nothing  in 
the  food,  water,  or  care  of  the  cows,  to  do  it — 
but  an  infectious  malaria  iu  tlie  ulmospliere — 
as  I  have  attempted  to  show. 

The  disease  remaineil  w  ith  my  cows  for  three 
years,  and  every  fine,  healthy,  vigoious  heifer 
that  I  raised,  or  cow  that  I  brought  on  the  farm, 
would  aliorl,  until  I  discovered  tlie  cause  of  this 
specifk  aliortion  (as  I  think),  and  tlie  effects  of 
these  causes  upon  tlie  womb,  by  a  ckiee  and 
daily  insiiection  of  my  own  cattle. 

I  a<lopted  the  treatment  as  above  described, 
and  have  now  got  complete  mastery  over  the 
disease  w  ith  my  own  cows,  as  well  as  many 
others,  for  whkb  I  have  adminbtcred. 

Isaiah  Micukneb,  Y.  8. 
CarversTille,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


aliortion  may  follow.     Most  people  are  aware  of   manure  heap  of  deotlorizers  and  absorbents — 
the  susceptibility  of  a  pregnant  uterus  to  inipres-  '  such  as  sulphate  of  lime,  and  dry  earth.    The 


MAD  DOGS. 

The  President  of  tlie  "  Women's  Branch  of 
the  Society  to  Prevent  Cnielty  to  Animals,"  in 
Philadelphia,  lias  written  a  fetter  for  the  public 
papers,  try ing  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  hydrophobia,  and  to  do  away 
with  what  is  called  "the  old  superstitbn  with 
rt^ard  to  mad  dogs."  Slie  "  hopes  tlie  press 
w  ill  not  lend  Itself  to  keeping  alive  unjust  and 
cruel  prejudices,"  —  "that  hy<lrophobla  Is  a 
disease  of  very  rare  occurrence — that  it  is  more 
common  in  winter  than  summer,  and  tliat  tlie 
muzzling  of  dogs  tends  to  promote  It,"  etc. 

We  have  felt  in  full  accord  with  the  Society  to 
Prevent  Cruelty  to  Aiiim.tls,  but  liave  regrettetl 
to  see  any  effoit  by  tliem  to  disabuse  tlie  pnldic 
mind  iu  relation  to  the  most  dreadful  of  all  dis- 
eases. Tlie  late  discovery  in  Central  America 
of  a  cure  ftir  cancer,  in  coniiectk>n  with  Colfax's 
letter,  involves  a  possibility  that  even  that  dread- 
e<l  disease  may  be  found  curable;  but  for  hydro- 
phobia no  cure — no  alleviation  or  mitigation  of 
its  terrible  acoompaiiinients  and  terminalioii, 
has  ever  been  discovered.  Hardly  a  newspaper 
we  take  up,  but  conUiins  a  case  of  it    and  there 
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la  nc)  more  .ioubt  of  lis  existence,  in  ail  Ita  sad 
realllic*,  than  there  Is  o\  ihe-e  being  a  moon. 
It  is  of  A  claw  of  awes,  statistics  of  which  are 
to  be  fomjd  outaide  of  the  hospitals.  It  stjems 
to  us  to  abound  more  In  summer  than  winter, 
thoiiKb  also  occurring  at  this  latter  period. 

While  there  is  many  a  noble  and  faithful  do2, 
wHl  kept  and  cared  for,  which  »eld..m  or  ever 
g...^  mad,  the  town  and  country  alKHind  In 
specimens  of  the  lVx,dle  and  <,ther  varieties, 
odious  U>  l«.k  at,  worthless,  useless,  expensive 
to  keep,  wanderen,  abroad-and  if  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  were  extermh.ate.l,  it  would  be 
belter  for  tlw  country,  and  diminish  greatly  the 
danger  from  tl«  most  dreadful  of  all  dUeases. 

A  CROSS  WITH  JERSEY  STOCK. 
A  BUPEBIOB   €OW. 

As  It  Is  impracllc^biTfor  farmers  In  most 
cases  to  Invest  several  hundred  dollars  In  a  pure 
Jersey  cow,  they  are  generally  d<.ing  tl«  next 
best  thing  by  obtaining  a  cross  l«tween  it  and 
tlieir  lM»t  selections  of  common  cows.  Most  of 
our  dairies  In  this  section  partake  more  or  less 
of  these  strong  Jersey  crosses,  which  has  pro- 
duced some  extraonllnary  milkers. 

We  have  ascerUined  from  Samiel  Trim- 
m,B,  Ei«t  Gtishen,  Chester  county,  that  he  owns 
a  cow  of  this  description,  raised  by  himself  and 
now  about  five  yeare  old.    She  U  seven-eighths 
Jersey  blood,  is  of  a  fine  fawn  color,  and  milks 
close  up  to  her  calving.    He  made  one  trial  of 
her  butter  qualities  three  months  after  calving, 
and  obUlned  from  her  in  one  week,  14i  n»8.  of 
butter.     We  Uke  this  case  to  be  encouraging  to 
farmera,  wl«n  they  hapi)en  U)  own  a  deep  milk- 
er, to  raise  her  heller  calves  by  a  pure  Jersey 

bull. ^^^^.^ 

Two  Ploughings  before  Seeding  "Wheat. 
As  tl»e  grass  crop  is  to  us  In  this  section  more 
Impoitant  than  the  wheat  crop,  tl^re  can  be  no 
qnestlon,  that  a  ploughing  as  soon  as  possible 
after  oats  is  oft,  and  a  second  one  immediately 
prece«ling  wlieat  sowing.  Is  very  favorable  to  tlie 
snm-ssf.il  germinal  ion  and  rooting  of  tlie  grasses. 
The  soil  is  made  mellow  and  pulverized  by  the 
d<»uble  ploughing;  it  w  cerate  J,— more  points 
for  alworptioii  «.f  atmosplieric  gases  are  present- 
ed—and because,  when  seeded  down  to  grass.  It 
remains  so,  often  for  many  years,  it  is  impor 
Unt,  that  when  tlie  opportunity  offers  for  tlw 
rough  ploughing  and  stirring,  tliese  operations 
Bhrttild  be  fully  performed. 

We  believe.  If  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  which 
has  never  yet  seen  dayligiil,  is  also  brought  t«i 
the  surface,  and  lncori»oraicd  with  tl»e  top  soil. 
It  will  oft«n  result  in  new  and  valuable  combi- 
nations; an.l  the  increased  dejith  will,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  tend  to  prevent  damage  from  drought, 
^  hich  we  are  more  or  les.<  liable  to  every  season. 

Grain  Shipment*  from  the  Weet. 

Many  of  our  grain  and  produce  dealers  in 
this  section  complain  of  sh<trt  weights  in  tlieir 


DO  PEACHES  PAY? 

Wb  have  frequentlTh^rd  It  said  that  peach 
culture  does  not  pay.  In  the  long  run  ;  but  we 
doubt  If  many  farmers  have  got  more  per  acre 
for  any  other  crop  tlian  Mr.  E.  C.  Fknimokk 
has  received  from  peaches  during  tlie  past  ten 
years.  Mr.  Fenimobe  recently  gave  the  follow- 
ing report  of  his  products  :— 
In  1801 101  has.  bringing 

"  1802 1,894    " 


"  1803 18,4-23 

««  1864 25,964 

"  1865 22,124 

««  1866 13,675 

"  1867 27,500 

"  1868 4,250 

"  1809 34,000 

«  1870 16,029 
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200.24 
868.34 
..  15,051.81 
..  18,443.98 
. .  23,070.25 
. .  29,260.07 
..  18,551.40 
..  15,281.68 
..  14,464.27 
..  15,607.76 

$1.'>0,811.80 


0  baskets  from  his  ninety  acres,  still  remaining  i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^.^  .  ^j^^  ,,.^^,j  ^^^.■^^^^^  ^^^  ^nd 
peaches,  which,  at  their  probable  price  of  fifty  8tii,„ess.    Day  by  day  returning  from  his 

nts  a  basket,  will  yield  him  6,000.   The  figures    ^  .^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^„-  ^^^^  ^^^^  rea-eshing  in- 


164,050  bas 
This  year  Mr.  FeNIMOre  will  gather  but  12,- 
000  baskets  from  his  ninety  acres,  still  rema|')J]^'8 
in 

c«nts , 

also  show  that,  under  some  circumstances,  a 
small  crop  is  as  good  as  a  large  one,  as  for  In- 
stance in  1868,  where  the  crop  generally  failed, 
yet  Mr.  Fenimohe  received  as  much  for  his 
meagre  yield  of  4250  baskets  as  he  got  sulv 
sequently  for  an  immensely  larger  yield.  That 
year  he  received  $3.60  per  haskel.-Wilmirtgton 
Commercial. 

PEACH  TRADE  FOR  1871. 

The  first  peach  train  on  the  Delaware  rail- 
road commenced  on  the  12th  of  last  month,  one 
hundred  and  two  carloads  having  been  previous- 
ly carried,  showing  that  the  season  is  about  two 
weeks  eariier  than  last  year. 

For  the  week  commencing  on  that  day,  the 
shipment  appear  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Carioads.  Baskets.  Pounds. 
To  New  York,  213  106,500  3,408,000 
To  Philadelphia,         81  40,500     1,206,000 


beauty  from  morning  till  night.     Every  month 
in  the  year  from  May  to  December,  and  from 
December  back  to  May,  has  a  special  loveliness 
and  charm  of  ita  own.    When  winter  surrounds 
us  with  Its  clear  outlines  and  deep  hues,  we  say 
"summer  can  hardly  equal   this."    Then   the 
first  spring  days  come  with  glimi^ses  and  hints 
of  approaching  glory  that  draw  out  our  hearta. 
In  May  we  think  the  delicacy  and  viigln  fresh- 
ness are  the  crowning  sweetness  of  the  year.— 
But  June's  lavish  fulfilment  is  better  than  May's 
tender  promise.    Midsummer  has  a  richness  of 
its  own.    Septeml>er  and  Ocloljer  open   new 
kingdoms  of   splendor.    The   Indian   summer 
comes  U)  crown  the  year  with  a  wreath  of  sub- 
tile, dreamy  l)eauty.    And  through  all  this  are 
countless  shades  and  phases,  every  day  in  itself 
a  wonderful  procession  of  changing  glorua— 
And  while  beauty  thus  lies  before  man,  there  is 
a  perfect  rest  that  takes  him  wearied  by  the 
city's  din,  and  wraps  him  in  its  calm.    Pure 
airs  breathe  fresh  life  into  him ;  the  woo<ls  are 
the  night  brings  deep  and 


The  high  price  of  this  gum  prevents  its  being 
extensively  used  In  the  preparation  of  mucilage  ; 
in  fact,  this  article  seldom  contains  any  gum- 
arabic  whatever.  All  these  preparations,  in- 
cluding the  renowned  Spaulding's  composition, 
are  far  Inferior  In  their  sticking  properties  to 
the  ordinary  solution  of  glue  In  hot  water, 
universally  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  car- 
penters. 

This  preparation  Is  not  quite  so  convenient 
for  general  use,  as  It  must  be  applied  hot,  and 
tlie  articles  glued  must  be  tied  or  pressed  ti>- 
gether  for  some  time ;  but  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a  l>etter  Job  ought  to  moie  than  repay 
the  extra  trouble.-3/aniir.  and  Builder. 

SIZING  OP  LINEN. 

The  peculiar  smooth  linen  called  Holland  In 

the  United  States,  and  used  for  window-shades 

is  sized  with  the  following  preparation  : 

Carbonate  of  soda,  (crjstallized,)..!  Pa^. 

While  waK        4*^^  P*"^*- 

Willie  wax, g     ^^ 

Stearine, It    a     k 

Pure  white  soap, .4  to  o 

Fine  Paris  white  or  carbonate  of 


fluences,  and  baptised  with  such  new  life  as 
tlie  constant  dweller  in  cities  never  knows.— 
II.  W.  Bekcueb,  In  The  Chrinlian  Union. 


magnesia, 


20  parts. 


it 


Total  for  the  week,    2t)4 
Previous  ship'ts,        102 


147,000 
51,000 


4,704,000 
1,628,000 


108,000    0,332,000 


Total  for  the  season,  306 

These  were  mofetly  tlie  eariy  varieties,  Eariy 
York  and  Hale's  Eariy.  Tlie  shipments  of  tlie 
later  varieties  commenced  in  the  eariy  part  of 


LOOKING  GLASS  JO  STOP  BEES. 

A  near  neighbor  of  mine  was  at  work  for  me 
one  day,  wlieii  his  wife  called  him,  for  tlie  bees 
were  swarming.    We  went  to  his  house  and  the 
bees  were  just  clustering  on  a  tree  near  by.     He 
"ot  a  hive  and  was  going  to  hive  them,  when 
they  started  to  go  off.     He  took  a  large  looking- 
glass  and  ran  to  get  up  with  them,  for  by  this 
time  tlK^y  had  got  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from 
where  they  had  clustered.    He  reflected  the  rays 
of  the  sun  upon  them,  and  they  soon  began  to 
think  of  lighting.    As  tliere  were  no  ti«es  near 
by,  they  began  to  cluster  on  his  hat ;  and  lie, 
being  somewhat  afraid  of  l)ees,  made  good  time 
for  the  house  1  assure  you.    They  then  settled 
on  a  post  in  the  fence  near  by,  and  were  hived. 

In  about  an  hour  tliey  conclu<led  to  try  for 
tlie  woods  again  ;  but  the  looking-glass  brought 
them  down  once  more,  and  they  were  hired  a 
second  time.  In  two  hours  after  they  started 
the  third  time.  It  being  cloudy  at  the  time,  they 
made  their  escape,  as  tlie  lookiiig-Rlass  would 
not  work  witliout  the  sun.    Now,  was  the  queen 


Potato-starch, ^0 

Fine  wheat-starch, I"" 

This  Is  boiled  with  sufllcent  water  to  form 
1600  parts  altc^etlier.  If  necessarj',  some  ultra- 
marine Is  added  to  counteract  the  yellow  tint  of 
the  linen.  The  linen  is  starehed  with  this  pre- 
paration, passed  between  rollers,  and  drle«i.  It 
is  then  sprluked  with  soap-water,  and  i)laced  in 
the  stamping-mill,  afterward  steamed  and  cal- 
endered. 

A  mixture  of  the  firet  four  or  five  ingredi- 
ents named  above  is  sold  by  druggists  as  a  pre- 
paratioii  for  improving  the  stareli  used  for  stiflen- 
ing  shirt-collars,  etc—Manuf.  and  Builder. 


present  month,  and  which   it  is  exiiected  will  Lj^j  ^r  defective,  or  was  it  the  looking-glass  that 


dwarf  those  of  the  eariy  varieties  with  wimpara- 
tive  Insignificance.  Tlie  prospect  at  present  is 
that  this  year  will  be  tlie  greatest  peach  season 
known. 


CITY  AND   COUNTRY. 

People  who  do  not  love  tlie  country  for  itself 
will  not  find  in  the  villages  about  New  York 
such  advantages  of  comfort,  convenience,  or 
ecomoray  as  should  Induce  tliem  to  give  up  a 


receipts  from  tlie  West,  which  often  amounts  to   (.j^y  residence.     But  those  to  wliom  tlie  country 


60  bnsliels  In  the  1,000.  Unless  a  remedy  is 
applied,  iranspoiUllon  by  water  will  be  preferred 
to  rail.  They  attribute  tin*  difficulty  to  cars  not 
being  tight,  and  no  supenision  being  exercised 


neing  ii^hh  »""  ,,,,  o..,^. ..- o cu/l'jcpu,  wr(,^^..~ r — 

along  tlie  route  to  prevent  the  cars  being  opened    conveniences  in  abundant  measure. 


is  dear,  to  whom  its  quiet  ami  lieauly  are  a  great 
anil  abiding  charm,  cui  find  all  around  New 
York,  homes  where  these  delights  can  be  fre«'ly 
enjoyed,  togetlier  with  practical  comforts  and 

On  tlie 


and  grain  fihhed  from  them,  at  different  points, 
The  remedy  proposed,  is  to  have  tight  cars, 
which  sliould  lie  hnked  and  sealed  till  they  ar- 
rive at  their  destination. 

^  •  ■ -^ 

Fl. AX.— From  |)arti»»  well  informed  on  the 
Bubj.'rt  we  learn  that  there  are  about  six  thous- 
and acres  of  flax  under  cultivation  tlie  present 
season.  Tlie  pro«luct  Is  thought  will  reach  at 
least  sixty  thousand  bnsliels,  and  will  yield  a 
revenue  to  our  farmers  of  not  less  tlian  $100,- 
000.—  yVillamele.  Farmer,  PoHland,  Oregon. 


score  of  economy  we  suspect  neillier  side  can 
justly  claim  much  advantage.  City  rents  are 
balanced  by  the  de^rness  cf  country  markets. 
On  llie  one  side  arc  transportation  expenses,  and 
on  the  otlier  a  more  expensive  style  of  «lress— . 
In  tlie  country  the  question  of  servants  is  per- 
lutps  more  troublesome.  But  for  families  with 
children  In  tlie  open-air  life  of  the  country  far 
outweighs  all  tlie  drawbacks 


|;rove<l  efficient?  Tliere  were  seveial  persons, 
nejuly  a  mile  distant,  who  saw  the  reflected  rays 
of  tlie  sun,  their  attention  being  called  from 
their  work  by  the  brightness  of  the  reflection. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  looking-glass, 
instead  of  the  queen  being  tiretl  or  defective.  I 
have  since  tried  it,  and  never  fallwl  to  stop  a 
swarm  when  tiie  sun  slioiie.— Cor.  American 

Bee  Journal. 

- —     ^  •  ^       

GOOD  GLUE   AND   MUCILAGE. 

The  Ijest  quality  of  mucilage  in  the  market 
is  made  by  dissolving  clear  glue  in  equal  volumes 
of  water  and  strong  viiutgi.r,  and  adding  one 
fourth  of  an  e«pial  volume  of  alcohol,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  alum  In  water. 

The  action  of  the  vinegar  is  due  to  tlie  acetic 
add  which  it  contains.    This  prevenU  the  glue 
from  gelatini/.ing  by  cooling ;  but  the  same  re- 
sult may  be  accomplished  by  adding  a  smaller 
quantity  of  nitric  acid.    Some  of  tlie  prepara- 
tions offered  for  sale  are  merely  Ixiileil  sUreh  or 
flo*ir,  mixed  with  nitric  add  to  prevent  their 
gelatinzlng.      Gum-tragacanth    possesses    very 
great  adlM^ive  properties,  and  is  sometimes  used 
in  hair-dressing,  for  tlie  purpose  of  stiffening  the 
balr.    A   preparation  for  tlie  hair,  kmiwn  as 
bandoline,  is  nolhiiig  but  a  solution  of  gum- 


A  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 
A  dealer  la  pork  lias  a  precocious  son  who 
was  expert  in  caids,  and,  in  playing  with  his 
young  companions,  was  seldom  on  the  losing 
side.    He  began  at  first  to  bet  on  the  game,  and 
ere  long  would  play  regularly  for  money  with 
any  of  his  age  disposed  to  accept  tlie  risk.    He 
came  home  one  day,  bringing  several  dollars 
which  he  had  acquired   in   his  small  way  of 
gaming,  and  exhibited  his  gains  to  his  father 
with  quite  an  air  of  triumph.    The  llioughful 
parent  shook  his  head  and  told  his  son  tliat  the 
money  was  not  honestly  acquired.    "  But  1  did 
not  cheat,"  said  tlie  boy.    "  1  hope  not,"  replied 
the  fatlier ;  "  but  did  you  give  tlie  loser  any 
equivalent  wliatever  for  it?"    The   boy  bung 
bia  bead,  and  the   i»arent  added,  "  Money   is 
honestly  acquired  wliere  tliere  Is  an  excliange 
of  products  or  services,  and  tlie  receiver  gives  an 
equivalent  for  it ;  to  take  anollier  man's  property 
and  give  him  no  equivalent  for  it,  Is  to  rob  or 
cheat  him."    A  few   monllis  after  the  father 
came  Iwnie  from  the  produce  excliange  with  an 
elated  aspect  and  aunounceil  that  lie  liad  settled 
his  speculative  contracts  In  pork  by  tlie  receiiit 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.     His  son  eye<l 
him  steailily  a  moment  and  tlien  said :    "  What 
did  you  give  tlie  other  man,  fatlier,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  his  money  ?" 


But  having  thus  lield  the  scale  with  judicial  , , 

impartiality,  we  come  down  from  the  bendi.  and    tragacanth.    (Jum-arabic  dissolvetl  In  water  will 

jeclare  for  our  part  we  wonder  how  any  sane    not  gelatinize  from  tlie  Influence  of  cold  alone; 

Ccr  The  finit  step  towards  happiness  Is  to  1  man  can  of  hb  own  free  will  clKK^e  to  abide  in    but  In  order  to  prevent  its  ''«";>";i*;^^'""  J 
f  ^one-  self  'the  dty.    Naturestands  ready  to  fea«t  you  with  '  fennenUtion,  acetic  acid  and  alcoliol  are  added. 


[XT- Madame  de  Stael  defined  happiness  to  be 
a  state  of  constant  oorupation  upon  some  desi- 
rable object,  w  itli  a  continual  sense  of  progress 

towards  its  atUiinment. 

_ -^^»>  •  »     • 

[TT-  A  young  lady  of  Bainbrldge,  New  York, 
niadea  bai-gun  with  Cuktis  Cooper  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  whereby  she  was  to  have  a 
"ewe  lamb  and  its  incre;»se  until  she  was  21 
years  old,"  In  exdiange  for  a  gohl  watdi  key.— 
Slie  was  but  six  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and 
now  sues  Mr.  Coopeh  for  18,064  lamlis,  or  thei- 

value,  whidi,  at  $4  per  liead,  is  f64,.526. 

-^^  •  -^ ■ 

try- Tlie  right  side  of  a  di  inking  saloon- tb« 
outside. 


RELIGIOUS  SELECTIONS. 


[COLLATED    UV   M  ■  K.   W.] 

THE  CUItlSTIAN  VOYAGER. 

BT  CAHOLINE   A.  BOWLES. 


Launch  thy  bark,  marlnur  I  Cbrlstlan,  God  speed 

thee  I 
Lot  loose  the  rudder  bauds— good  angels  lead  thee ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily,  tempests  will  come  ; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily,  Christian,  steer  home  t 

Look  to  the  weather-bow  I  breakers  are  round  thee  ; 
Lot  fall  the  plummet  now,  shallows  may  ground 

thee ; 
Reef  in  the  foresail  there  1    Hold  the  helm  fast  I 
So— let  thy  vessel  wear— there  swept  the  blast. 

«'  What  of  the    night,  watchman,   what    of  the 

night  ?" 
"  Cloudy— all  quiet— no  land  yet— all's  right." 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant— danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  saemi  securest  to  thee. 

How  gains  the  leak  so  fast !    Clear  out  the  hold- 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise,  heave  out  thy  gold  ;— 
There— let  the  Ingots  go— now  thy  ship  rights ; 
Hurrah!  the  harbor's  near— lo,  the  red  lights  I 

Slacken  not  sail  yet,  at  Inlet  or  Islaikl ; 
Straight  for  the   beacon  steer,  stralsrht  for 

highland ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on,  cut  through  the  foam 
Christian !  cast  anchor  now— Heaven  is  thy  home  ! 


THE   LOVE   OF  CHUiST. 

There  Is  no  otlier  solution  to  tlie  marvelous 
mysteries  of  His  incarnation  and  sacrificial  death 
but  this— Christ  hath  loved  us.    Love  origina- 
ted all,  explains  all.  Illustrates   all.     Love  Is 
the  interpreter  of  every  Divine  mystery.    There 
is  not  a  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  history 
which  is  not  another  form  of  maniftstation  of 
love.    His  Incarnation  Is  love  stooping;  His 
sympathy  is  love  weeping;  His  compassion  is 
love  succoring ;  His  grace  Is  love  acting.    His 
teaching  Is  the  voice  of  love ;  His  silence  Is  the 
restraint  of  love ;  His  obedience  Is  tlie  labor  of 
love  ;  Ills  suffering  Is  the  travail  of  love ;  His 
cross  Is  the  altar  of  love ;  His  death  is  the  burnt 
offering  of  love ;  His  resurrection  Is  the  triumph 
of  love ;  His  ascension  Into  heaven,  and  His 
sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  are  the 
enthronement  and  the  intercession  of  love. — 
Winnlou}. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


the 


IN    CHRIST. 


LORD  MACAULAY  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

"  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  will 
not  produce  more  In  a  week  by  working  seven 
days  than  by  working  six  days.  But  I  very 
much  doubt  wliether,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
will  generally  have  produced  more  by  working 
seven  days  a  week  than  by  working  six  days  a 
week;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  will  have  produced  less  by  work- 
ing seven  days  a  week  than  by  working  six  days 
a  week.  The  natural  «lifference  between  Cam- 
pania and  Spltzliergen  Is  trifling  when  compared 
with  the  difference  between  a  country  inhabited 
by  men  sunk  in  bodily  and  mental  decrepitude. 
Therefore  It  Is  that  we  are  not  poorer,  but 
richer,  because  we  have,  through  many  ages, 
rested  from  our  labor  one  day  in  seven.  That 
day  is  not  lost.  While  industry  is  suspended, 
while  the  plow  lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the  Ex- 
change Is  silent,  while  no  smoke  ascends  from 
tlie  factories,  a  process  is  going  on  quite  as  Im- 
portant to  the  wealth  of  llie  nation  as  any  pro- 
cess which  is  performed  on  more  busy  days. — 
Man,  tlie  machine  of  machines — the  machine 
compared  with  which  all  the  contrivances  of  the 
Watts  and  Arkwrights  are  worthless — Is  repair- 
ing and  winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his 
labors  on  tlie  Monday  w  itli  clearer  intellect,  with 
livelier  spirits  and  with  renewed  coporeal  vigor." 
—1854. 

CONDOLENCE  vs.  CONGRATULATION. 

During  Dr.  Payson's  last  illness,  a  friend 
coming  into  his  room  remarked  familiarly, 
"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  lying  liere  on 
your  back." 

"  Do  you  know  what  God  putj  us  on  our 
backs  for?"  asked  Dr.  Payson,  smiling. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

"  In  order  that  we  may  look  upward." 

His  friend  said  to  him,  "  I  am  not  come  to 
condole  but  to  rejoice  with  you  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  no  time  for  mouniing." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  was  tlie  reply ; 
"  It  is  not  often  that  I  am  a<ldressed  in  such  a 
way.  The  fact  is  I  never  bail  less  need  of  con- 
dolence, and  yet  everybody  persists  in  offering 
it;  wliereas,  wlien  I  was  prosperous  ami  well, 
and  a  successful  preaclier,  and  really  needed 
condolence,  they  flattered  and  congratulated  me." 


Let  me  hear,  when  I  am  on  my  death-bed, 
that  Chris»,  died  in  the  stead  of  sinners,  of  whom 
I  am  chief;  that  he  was  forsaken  of  God,  during 
these  feaiful  agonies,  because  he  had  taken  my 
place ;  that  on  his  cross  I  paid  the  penalty  of 
my  guilt.  Let  me  hear,  too,  that  his  blood 
deanseth  from  all  sin,  and  that  I  may  now  ap- 
pear before  the  bar  of  God,  not  as  pardoned 
only,  but  innocent.  Let  me  realize  the  great 
mystery  of  the  reciprocal  substitution  of  Christ 
and  tlie  believer,  or  rather  tlielr  perfect  unity — 
he  in  tliem,  tliey  in  him— which  he  has  expressly 
taught ;  and  let  me  believe  that  I  was  in  effect 
crucified  on  Calvary,  lie  will  in  effect  stand  be- 
fore tlie  throne  In  my  pei-son,  his  the  penalty, 
mine  the  sin ;  his  tlie  sliame,  mine  the  sin  ;  his 
tlie  thorns,  mine  the  crown ;  his  the  merits, 
mine  the  reward.  Verily  thou  slialt  answer  for 
me,  O  Lord,  my  Redeemer,  in  thee  have  I  put 
my  trust.  In  thee  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be 
confounded. — Binhop  Le  Jeune. 


"Boole  Notioes, 

AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Thb  proper  method  of  preparation  for  death 
Is  a  life  of  faith  in  Clirist  and  a  hearty  and  failli- 
ful  dbcharge  of  every  duty.  Persons  so  living 
cannot  be  taken  unawares;  they  have  living 
grace,  and  tliey  will  liave  dying  grace  wlieuever 
they  sliall  need  it. 


SIJ5IDAY   9IAUAZIXE:    Edited  by  Dr.  Uuth- 

BlE. 

GOOn  WORDS:  by  Norman  MalLbod,  D.  D. 
OOOU  WORDN  FOR  THE  YOClVOt  Edited 
by  Okokok  MacDonalu. 

All  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippixcott  <&  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Th«  ALDERNEY  AND  OVERBTSEY  COW; 

its  Nature  and  Maiiagemont.    By  Edward  Phi- 
lip PAB8058   FowLKU,  the  Celebrated  English 
Exporter.    Mailed  free  for  'M  cUt.    J.  M.  Stod- 
DAiiT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Phlla. 
This  Is  an  excellent  hand-book,  written  by  a 
man  well  experienced  In  Channel  Islamls  stock.    It 
is  Illustrated  with  two  handsome  engravings,  and 
will  no  doubt  meet  with  a  large  sale. 

The  New  Kforttowesi:  An  addresa  by  Hon. 
William  D.  Kellkt,  on  the  Northern  Paclilc 
Hallway. 

Monthly  Report  for  May  and  June,  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Premium  List,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  the  Swine  Breeders'  AsMciation,  to 
be  held  at  Dext«r  Park,  Chicago,  on  19th,  20th  and 
21st  of  September.    fl;9,000  In  premiums. 

List  of  Premiums  and  Regulations  for  the  Slst 
Annual  Fair  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  .Socie- 
ty, to  be  held  In  Albany,  UcU  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  1871. 

From  •!.  W.  Schbrmkriiorn  A  Co.,  New  York 
City,  Publishers  and  Manufacturers  of  School  Ma- 
terial, an  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 

From  E.  Moody  A  Sons,  Niagara  Nurseries, 
liOrkport,  New  York,  Wholesale  Trade  List. 

Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
for  1870.    Also  Monthly  Report  of  same  for  July. 


Circular  containing  notice  of  Dissolution  of  Part- 
nership of  Hbndkksox  &  Flbmi.nu,  well  known 
Seed  Merchants,  New  York,  and  continuance  of 
business  by  James  Flrmino,  with  llstof  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  for  fall  sowing,  at  «T  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


Philadelphia,  7th  HIo.  (Inly)  aoCh. 
REMARKS.— Trade  has  been  quiet  In  all  depart- 
ments, the  usual  state  of  aflars  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  Breadstutl's  have  again  been  a  little  more 
active,  but  we  have  to  record  a  further  decline  in 
both  Flour  and  Wheat ;  Corn  has  sold  freely  for 
export.    Cotton  Is  a  shade  lower. 

BREADSrrFFS-FLouR,  Mkal  and  (Jr aiii— 
To  day  there  watt  a  good  demand,  there  being,  how- 
ever free  sellers  at  current  quotations,  and  the  de- 
mand has  mostly  been  condned  to  the  high  grades 
of  Extra  Families  ;  sales  of  100  bbls  Sour  at  95.2JS ; 
900  bbls  Minnesota,  good  and  choice  Extra  Family 
at  $707.26;  1,000  i>bls  St.  Louis  fancy  Family,  to  go 
out  of  the  market  on  secret  terms  ',  100  bbls  Penn- 
sylvania Family  at  S(> ;  HOO  Ohio  do  do  at  £0.700  7.25; 
—the  latter   for   choice;  100  bbls  Indiana  do   do, 
choice  at  S!7.J7}i  ;  100  bbls  Illinois  do  do  at  fC.75; 
4UU  bbls  City  Mills  do  do  at  87.25;  100  bbls  Kentucky 
do  do  at  $8.50 ;  and   lUO   bbls  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
Famiy  at  $7.75.    Receipts  for  the  week  10,066  bbls. 
RYE— Is  arriving  moretYeely  and  the  demand  Is 
limited.    Sales  of  2,500  bush,  new  Western  at  80«88 
cents,  and  400  bush,  old  do  at  03c.    To-day  prices 
again  declined,  and  1,200  new  Western  sold  at  76c. 
Receipts  for  the  week,  14,000  bush. 

WHEAT— To-day  there  was  a  fair  demand  for 
shipment,  and  the  millers  purchased  to  a  fair  ex- 
tent; prices,  however,  favored  buyers  as  supplies, 
particularly,  of  the  new  crop,  are  very  liberal — 
Sales  of  800  bushels  old  Indiana  Red  at  9iM; 
20,000  bush,  old  Ohio  do.  on  secret  terms;  6,200  bush, 
do  do  at  $1.4001.40;  4,000  bush,  new  Indiana  do  at 
S1.35«rl.36;  3,000  bush,  new  Delaware  prime  do  at 
3»lUi5id>1.3C;  400  bush,  du  do,  ditiiiip,  at  §1.30;  400 
bush,  new  Maryland  do  at  8l-3(>;  400  bush,  old 
Penna.  do,  fair  quality,  at  91-26,  and  400  bush,  new 
do  do,  rakings,  at  $1.10.  Receipts  for  the  week  78,- 
«>00  bush. 

CORN— Supplies  continue  to  come  forward  quite 
freely,  both  by  railroad  and  water.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Corn  crop  of  the  present  season 
will  have  matured  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  earlier  than  it  did  last  season,  which  was 
the  earliest  for  many  years.  To-day  tliere  was  a 
good  dem.ind  both  for  ex|H)rt  and  home  consump- 
tion; prices  of  Yellow  advanced  102  cents,  with 
sales  of  6,000  bush.  Western  Penna.  and  Southern 
Yellow  at  70«72c— closing  at  71»72c. ;  25,000  bush. 
Western  high  mixed,  part  at  (iwa70— chleHy  at  b'Jc, 
and  part  on  secret  terms.  Receipts  for  tUo  week 
216,300  bush. 

OATS— Supplies  of  new  crop  have  been  coming 
in  quite  freely,  and  for  this  description  wo  reduce 
our  quotations  3>a6  cents.  To-day  there  was  more 
demand  at  better  prices,  with  sales  of  OOO  bush, 
uld  mixed  Western  at  06e;  1,800  bush,  white  at  OOa 
70e;  1,000  bush,  new  Southern  at  60<ir.Vi,  and  1,40J 
bush,  new  Western,  to  arrive  la  August  at  66>«u — 
Receipts  for  the  week  were  4l>,«00  bush. 

PROVISIONS— Of  all  descriptions  are  dull — 
Sales  of  new  Mess  Pork  at  t>10c  16.25  4K  bbl ;  prime 
Mess  at  $14  ;  and  extra  prime  at  $13.76.  Warthman 
city  packed  extra  Mkss  Ukkp  sells  at$17.50  per  bbl, 
and  Western  at  $9»11.  Ukkp  Hams  command  $25 
028.  Western  Dhikd  Ukkk  may  be  quoted  at  170 
n)ic  for  uncanvassed;  180l8)ic  lor  canvastted,  and 
H)«f20c  for  city. 

BACON— Is  in  limited  request.  Sales  of  sugar- 
cured  city  smoked  Hams  at  14016c;  canvassed 
Western  at  14^0l6^c;  ribbed  Sides  at  8^ 09c; 
clear  ribbed  do  at  »09Vc;  clear  do  at  9)i«»\M; 
and  Shoulders  »tTS*T\  cents. 

LARD— In  light  demand,  and  sells  at  1O)^01O\ 
for  city  and  Western  steam  and  kettle-rendered, 
and  '  Napbeys'  in  tins  at  13  cents. 

CUEi>*IE— Is  in  fair  request.  Sales  of  N.  York 
Factory  at  10011c;  Ohio  do.  at  80lOci  Dairy  la  uo« 
minal  at  607c. 

BL'TTER— The  general  tone  of  the  market  Is 
dull  and  flat.   The  present  receipts  are  small,  while 
such  as  is  tit  for  table  use  bring  top  qnotatioua. — 
Receipts  of  the  week  2,122  pkgs. 
The  following  are  the  quotations  : — 

Bradford  county  fresh  palls 26030 

do  fresh  made  flrklns 26030 

New  York  State  fresh  pails  and  tubs 26030 

do  fresh  tirkins,  choice 26030 

do         Welsh  tubs,  fresh 26030 

Ohio  and  Western  fresh  tubs,  choice 2ii0'29 

Glade  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  fTesh 22026 

Even  yellow  packing  Butter 12014 

Pale  yellow  baking.    Butter IO0I2 

Western  selected,  yellow  straight  tllrkins 20021 

do        good   mixed  Butter 16014 

Penna.  Roll,  selected  choice,  In  ice 22025 

Oreaae  Butter 6«U 

EGGS— Fresh,  near  trade,  sell  at  22c;  Western 
bring  20a21c,  losa  oft'.  Rvceipta  for  the  week  2,036 
barrels. 


CATTI<K— Beeves  are  not  in  good  request.  Sale* 
of  extra  at  808j|(c}  fair  to  r.holse  at  o^^eTK,  and 
common  at  406c. 
SHEEP— Are  steady  at  606)^0  ^  Ik. 
HOGS— Command  7)^07)1(0  ^  ft  for  corn-fed. 
COnOW— The  market  is  very  flat,  the  manu- 
facturers buying  only  for  immediate  necessities, 
and  prices  have  fallen  off  l-40»-bc.  ^  lb.    Sales  of 
910  bales,  closing  at  20;{c  tor  middling  Upland,  and 
21c  for  Gnlf— Receipts  for  the  week  1,986  bales. 

VPIiAND— Rebaled  80l2c;  samples  18«18X; 
Inferior  10013;  clean  stained  17>t0'.8;  low  ordinary 
11010;  ordinary  160—;  good  ordinary  I80— ;  lew 
middling  19a—;  middling  2UJ[^02O>j  ;  good  mid- 
dling 2\)iia  — 

NEW  ORLEANS  — Rebaled  9al3c ;  Samples 
18ol8>{  ;  inferior  10013;  clean  stained  lSmlS)i;  low 
ordinary  14010;  ordinary  16^0 —  good  ordinary 
18<^0— ;  low  middling  19)^0—;  middling  210—; 
good  middling  220—;  middling  fair  —0—. 
COTTON  YARNS— Remain  as  last  quoted. 
HE.1IP— Is  not  attracting  much  attention.^ — 
Sales  of  undressed  at  7>jc,  and  dressed  at  13013^0. 

HOPS— In  prime  there  Is  some  movement,  but 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  other  grades.  Sales  of 
prime  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  at  13016,  and 
yearlings  at  204c. 

RICE— Is  dull  at  the  Inte  decline.  Sales  of  00 
casks  Carolina,  at  8c  for  fair ;  8jK  for  good,  8)je  for 
prime  ;  100  bags  Rangoon  at  7c ;  and  60  bags  Pat- 
na  at  7  cents. 

BARliEY- There  is  more  inquiry,  and  prices 
are  firmer.  6,000  bushels  Western  sold  on  secret 
terms.    Receipts  for  the  week  4,000  bush. 

TOBACCO— There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  both  Leaf 
and  Manufactured.  Sales  of  480  cases  Seed  L«af, 
distributed  as  follows :  80  cases  old,  assorted ;  305 
cases  new  Penna.,  on  secret  terms;  00  cases  new 
Ohio  oil  secret  terms ;  20  cases  new  Ohio  on  secret 
terms;  80  eases  new  Connecticut;  20  cases  new 
Duck  Islands;  balance  old  lots  and  at  full  price*; 
also  60  bales  Spanish  and  19  hhds  Kei<tucky.  Tha 
Cigar  tra<ie  Is  good,  old  stock  Is  being  picked  up, 
and  there  are  orders  on  the  books  of  our  principal 
manufacturers,  which  It  will  take  the  remainder  of 
the  month  to  fill.  Sales  of  Manufactured  include 
880  pkgs  plug,  250  do.  smoking,  at  former  quota- 
tions. Blacks  range  from  46  to  02  cents;  and  bright* 
ftom  65  to 70  cents.  The  stock  on  hand  is  moderate. 
POTATOES— Are  dull  and  declining.  Small 
sales  of  White  Neshannocks  and  Mcrcrrs  at  75c  V 
bush.;  Monitors  at  7.1c;  Pearh  Blows  at  $7O07.5c ; 
New  York  Prince  Alberts  at$720$7O;  vblpping  loU 
at  6203  ^  bbl.;  New  Early  Rose  at  $202.25;  new 
Early  Goodrich  at  $$208;  new  early  White  Sprout* 
at  $1.7602. 

ONIONS-Arc  in  light  request.  Small  sales  at 
$3.60$4  4K  bbl. 

Hay  and  Straw- Prime  Timothy,  old,  sells  at 
$1.5001.60  ^  KH)  lbs;  new,  at  $1.2fi0l-3O;  mixed  old 
at  $1.3001.40;  do.  new,  at  $1.0,1001.10;  and  Straw 
at  1.2001.2.1.    Baled  slitpplii^'  Hay  Is  selling  at  $220 
24;  Rye  Straw  at  $30,  and  Wheat  do.  at  $18. 

FEED— Thire  Is  now  more  doing,  and  we  notire 
free  sales  of  BRAN  at  f*Ti;  FINE  SIIIPSTCFFS 
at  $26027;  and  MIDDLINGS  at  $28036  ¥'  ton. 
Receipts  for  the  week  617  tons. 

BROO.V  CORN— Green  in  good  reqnest  at  6c; 
6  for  burl,  and  Red  sells  in  a  small  way  at  409c. 

PLASTER— Is  dull.    A  cargo  of  660  tons  BIno 

sold  at  S3.ao  ^  ton. 

OIJANO— Is  unchan;red.  Sales  of  Perarlan  at 
$80;  Guanape  at  $73;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  at  $50,  (wholesale  at  $44),  Or- 
clillla  Guano  at  $.10,  an<l  Fish  do.  at  $?80$3.1  ^  ton. 

The  Charleston  Republican,  21st  ult.,  says  :  There 
have  been  shipped  from  Ball  River  to  European 
ports,  since  Jan.  Ist,  up  to  July  1st,  10,337  tons  of 
phoxphate  rock,  by  the  several  companies  in  that 
locality.  There  are  now  lying  at  Bull  River  It  for- 
eign ships,  to  be  laden  with  the  mat«-rial. 

A  correspondent  of  Practical  Farmer,  2d  page,  pre- 
sent No.,  considers  this  "  rock  "  phosphate  aa  likely 
to  be  too  highly  estimated  for  advancing  crop*. 

SEEDS— CLOVERSEED  is  nominal,  with  small 
sales  at  'J}i«lO}i. 

TIM«lTIIY— Commands  $I..1O04.7.1. 

FLAXSEED— Brings  $2.  7,000  bushels  of  the 
latter  sold  on  secret  terms. 

SIMIAC— Is  unchanged.  Sales  of  Sicily  at  $112 
0$tl6  is''  ton,  and  American  at  $44076. 

TALI^OW— Sales  of  City  rendered,  for  export, 

at  909VC,  and  Country  at  8,^083^0. 

BKI':SWAX— Sells  In  a  small  way  at  33030c  V 
lb  for  Yellow. 

LIME-Is  dull  at  4flc  V  bushel,  and  $2  V  bbl. 

WOOL-There  is  a  firm  feeling  In  the  market 
for  all  grades,  but  less  demand.  The  stocks  oa 
hand  are  much  reduced,  and  holders  look  for  bet- 
ter prices  as  the  season  advances. 
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THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Bo.mt58ttc  Bepartment 


THE   POT   ON   THE  FIRE. 
TUERE  Is  one  riZATot  preparing  food  in 
grneral  use  In  many  parti,  of  Europe  wl.ich  we 
8lK,uld  do  very  well  more  generally  to  adop  , 
that  is  "genUe  simraerlnB."    In  every,  or  al- 
nu«t  every,  French  lK,u5ehold  there  ta  tl«  po^ 
a«  feu.    This  permanent  »  pot  on  the  fire 
a  J  the  manner  of  the  oKI-fashloned  "  digester, 
occupies  a  q.iiet  little  corner  of  the  st«ve  or  fire- 
ZT.    It  1  hardly  he  said  to  hoil,  but  It  sim- 
mers on  gently,  very  gently,  for  hours.    1  here 
it  is  the  receptacle  of  many  a  little  bone,  whether 
tlH,  trimmings  of  poultry  or  butcher's  meat.    It 
matters  not,  every  little  stray  fragment  of  whole- 
«.„ne  meat  finds  Its  way  there.     A  bit  of  hver  is 
considered  a  great  improvement,  and  any  vege- 
Ublos  that  happen  to  be  about  add  tx>  its  pleasant 
flavor,  whether  t1«  tops  of  celery,  Jerusalem 
artiehokes-whlch,  par  excdknce,  make  it  deli- 
clous-or  otherwise  carrots,  turnips,  leeks,  etc. 
But,  supposing  It  were  tx)  be  made  alU«ether  of 
fresh   materials-whlch.    Indeed,  In  France  it 
rarely  Is-thls  would  be  a  proper  recipe:    Tut  a 
gallon  of  water  into  a  pot;  put  into  this  eitl«r 
three  or  four  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  or  any 
similar  thing;  add  t«  this  an  onion  or  two,  or 
Bome  leeks,  carrots  or  c^lier  vegetable,  three  or 
four  teaspoonsful  of  salt ;  one  of  black  pepper, 
three  cloves ;  give  It  one  lx.ll  up ;  sklra  carefully. 
Now  cover  the  pot  and  let  it  cook  gently  for 
four  hour*  at  the  least.      About  every   hour 
throw  a  wine-glassful  of  cold  water  Into  It  to 
make  It  clear.    Taste;  It  may  require  a  little 
more  salt  or  pepi^er  according  to  taste.    Pour 
this  soup  over  toasted  crusta  of  bread.     Both 
Boup  and  meat  will  b.'  found  delicious.    The 
whole  secret  of  this  lies  in  the  gentle  simmering 
In  a  covered  vessel,  whereby  the  flavor  Is  wholly 
preserved  and  nothing  Is  \o8i.— Scientific  Ame- 
rican. 

I>oiiieBitio    necipeai. 

SPICED   BEEF. 

Boll  a  shin  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  bee 


STEWED   PEAB». 

Take  six  large  and  riiw  pears,  peel,  core  and 
cut  them  lengthways.  P.it  them  in  a  very  clean 
stewpan,  cover  them  with  tlie  sugar.  Peel  the 
lemon  very  finely,  cut  the  rind  Into  long  strips, 
and  8«iueeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon  on  the  sugar. 
Gently  shake  the  pan  until  the  sugar  Is  dissolved, 
place  tlie  stewpan  on  a  very  slow  fire  for  fifteen 
minutes,  shake  it  again  once  or  twice,  and  turn 
each  piece  with  a  fork.  Let  It  stew  slowly 
a^aln  for  ten  minutes.  Place  on  a  dish  to  cool. 
Dress  them  on  a  flat  china  or  glass  dish,  pour 
the  syrup  over,  and  serve. 

ORANGE  CREAM. 
Pear  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  thin,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  four  oranges,  and  put  it, 
with  tlw  peel,  into  a  saucepan  with  one  pint  of 
water,  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
five  eggs  well  l)eaten.    Mix  all  together,  place  It 
over  a  slow  fire,  stir  It  in  one  direction  until  It 
looks  thick  and  white,  strain  It  through  a  gauze 
sieve,  and  stir  it  till  cold.    Beat  the  yelks  of  five 
eggs  very  thoroughly,  and  add  them  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  saucepan,  with  some  cream.    Stir 
all  together  over  tlie  fire  till  ready  to  boll,  pour 
It  Into  a  basin,  and  again  stir  it  until  quite  cold 
before  putting  It  into  glasses. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAMS. 
Take  fresh  milk  enough  to  fill  twelve  glasses, 
and  boil  it  with  two  ounces  of  grated  chocolate 
and  six  ouni-es  of  white  sugar ;  then  beat  the 
yelks  of  six  eggs,  to  which  add  slowly  the  choco- 
late milk,  turning  slowly  one  way.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  »>oiled  In  milk.     Wlwn  quite  mixed,  fill 


PASTE  THAT  WII.I.  KEEP. 

Take  one  tablespot>nful  of  flour,  add  gradually 
one  pint  of  cold  water ;  boll  slowly,  and  stir  well 
to  prevent  burring,  till  it  thickens.     Keep  it  boil- 
ing till  it  becomes  thin  ;  tlien  add  one  teaspoon-    ^^^^^    j^,,,,  ,^„„  ;-^"'i"'^;,-.  ••K;wN"\vi.Vte 
fnfof  nitro-muriatlc  acid,  and  boil  till  it  '^^^J"  h;-j;;;;l;;«  {{(^.l^^rSV^^^^^^^ 
thichens,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.     I  his  paste  is 
harmless,  cheap,  and  easy  to  prepare,  and  will 
neither  turn  sour  nor  mold.-U.  in  Scientific 
American. 


FwU  Culture,  by  XUaddj-uH  Norris...... 

Flint'B  Milch  Cows  and  Dauy  !•  wminij. 

Krtncli'H  Farm  Drainage..... 

KulW-r'H  ForcHt  True  CulturUt 

Fuller's  <»rai»«  Culturjut 

Fulltr'8  Small  ITult  OulturUt 

Fullfr'8  Strawberry  CujturlHt ■ 

(leyelin'H  I'oultry  Urecding. 
<liin,  Uo<l,  and  Sad<lle.. 


CT- Don't  deiiend    upon   your 
alone;  use  the  lungs  of  the  Press. 


own   lungs 


AGRICULTUUAL   .^llOUTiUULTUBAL 

BOOKS, 

Can  be  suppUed  at  our  new  Office,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  bo  mailed  at  the 
following  PubllBbers'  regular  prices. 


1  7S 

2  dU 
1  60 
1  50 
1  SO 
1  .Vl 

•20 

1  -25 

2  (10 
2  (K) 

(Jray'Hllow  I'lanUi  Grow »  f^ 

(iray'H  Manual  of  IJotany ■«  |J 

Hara^^t^'ll^j;  Or'anc'^u^^^^^^^                     Making.  6  00 
HaS-H  Aunr\can  House  Carpenter i  50 

Harris  on  the  Pig ,■:,•"; 2  imi 

Hale's  (Mrs.)  New  Cookbook ^  "" 

'  '  175 

35 

40 

2  00 


Forelg  

«E^  Any  of  the  volumes  named  In  the  following 
1st  (Others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
be  seat  by  mall,  post  paid,  on  receiptor  the  price 

annexed.  _   _ 

Alderney  and  (Juernwy  Cow,  (E.  P.  Parson. 

lffi^Siie;^i:i^ll^^n;io^Cummings^^  ^ 

Archiraurel'prlnclplVsindPViciic;  of,  by 
l^orinu  and  Jtnney ••. ;•■,:„ 

Arch'l  Uevfew  and  Am.  Builders'  Journal,  by 

S.  Sloan,  In  Noh.,  each ^ 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly) „  . 

Allen's  Am<rlcan  Cuttle........ »J 


Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepcrs 

High  Farming  Without  Manure 

IIZ  cJlS^tirow;  byi'VJf.-sVw:  J^ul^r^^ 

{low  U.  Huy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Hnd  One..  1  7^ 

Husniann's  Grai.ts  and  \\  Ine. J  " 

I  urines' Manual  of  the  House ., *  "" 

:joS!n!;^..-s  Farmers'  Encyelopedla,  by  Kmerson 

Johnson's  How  Crops  J* ^^d  ....... ^. 

Jennings'  Hors«!  Training  Made  Jiasy 

.leniilngson  Cattle........  ..••.• 

Jinuingson  Swine  and  Poultry. 

.   -linings  on  the  Horse  and  his  bUeasos 

Iiihnstoii's  Agricultural  Chemistry. ........••• 

:;;;!;;:s1on'sy?.mentso; AgrleuU^^^^^^^  |  50 


2  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 
1  75 


2  00 

2  05 

1  60 

60 

.  1  75 

.   1  55 

.  2  00 

.  2  25 

.  3  <M) 

.  2  50 


Our  list  embraces  everything  J'-i/aWe,  Of  In  anv 
wise  anncrtaiiiing  to  the  Farm  aii.l  Garden.-suti 
Ts  brape  Cu  re,  Fruit  Culture.^  H'^V'-'.^^vie' 
Kural  Architecture,  Landscape  (iard.Miii.g  ;  V  ete- 
ri  Lrv  Practice,  &e. ;  all  by  our  most  reliab  e  Au- 
thors* N,*w  Works  supplied  as  soon  as  published, 
"^'''ifn  Works  and  Periodicals  supplied  to  order.       •j»;;;;;\';;.7('^V^rs\' WO*  Kss^yson  Manu^ 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening 

l.angstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 

I  euchar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses. 

LieblL''s  Familiar  Letters  on  Chem  stry 

Lieblg's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry 

I  i.iKlev's  fl).  C.)  Morgan  Horses ...• 

liudon  (iVoWnlng's)  ladies'  Flower  Garden 

McMahan's  American  Gardener...   

Mechanics' Companion  (.'I Kliolsoii).^...... 

Mark.t  Assistant,  by  '^•'""''^^^n  iLTr^"  ckt- 
M'Clure  on  IHseast^s  of  American  Horse,  Cat    ^  ^ 

Mami'a^oTAgSturV,"byO:Kmer;in  and  C.  ^  ^ 

L.  Flint •• i»"l'l 1  fin 

Mayhews  Illu8trat«!d  Horse  Doctor.... J  »' 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  M*"»8/«n;^,n*--;; ;  ^  ^ 

vanilla  W)Uea  HI  iimiN..      ...-..•  >i—  -   -         ,  Auen  »/%»....-— -•"■•.•>/    V,„        1  60    Mavhew's  Practical  ItooK-Keeping  fort  armors      w 

vanma  ooueu  1  Allen's(L.  F.)  Uural  Architecture... 1  «>    Ji^i.is  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 3  00 

your  cups  and  place  in  wat«r  and  boU  lor  an    ^„^.„,/,h.l.')  American  Farm  Book. 1  50    J    *''„,ythe  Horse's  Foot 

.  c ...1 ^.1,1  Allen's  Diseases  of  Uomestic  Animals.........   iw     .,,      _,    ., „.i„  i>,.,.Urv    

American  Manures,  and  Farmers  and  Plant-  ^  ^ 

Amer?ea""G'.^.tVema,\'s  Stable  GuVde;  by  Kob'i 

MeClure.  M.l),  V.  S '  ^^ 

American  Bird  Fancier.... 

American  Wheat  t^">t"f'»»"VV  JiLA; 75 

American  Agricultural  Annual  f<,.rl8b«. 75 

American  Horticultural  Annual  lor  1«08.......      75 

American  I'omology  (Warder),  290  lllustrafns  3  00 


hour.    Serve  when  cold. 

SCOTCH   CREAM. 

Put  to  a  quart  of  cream  tlie  whites  of  three 
eggs  well-l)eaten,  four  spoonsful  of  sweet  wine, 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel ;  whip  it 
to  a  froth,  remove  the  peel,  and  serve  In  a  dish. 


until  the  meat  readily  falls  from  tlie  hone.— 
I'lck  tlie  meat  to  pieces  and  mash  the  gristle 
very  fine,  rejecting  all  parts  that  are  twi  liard  to 
masli.    Set  the  liquor  In  which  It  was  boiled 
away  till  cool;  tl«n  take  off  aU  the  fat.    Boll 
the  liquor  down  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  then  re- 
turn the  meat  to  tlie  liquor,  and  while  hot  td.l 
any  salt  and  pepper  that  may  be  needed,  half  a 
table-spoonful  of  cloves,  tlic  same  of  cinnamon, 
a  little  nutmeg,  a  half  tea-spoonfid  of  parsley, 
clK)ppetl  fine,  a  very  little  sage  and  summer 
savory,  if  agreeable— not  qult^^  half  of  a  salt- 
spoonful.     Let  It  lK)il  up  once,  and  put  it  into 
a  mould  or  deep  dish  to  cool.    Cut  in  thin 
slices  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

CVRBY  OP  VEAfc. 
Cut  part  of  a  breast  of  veal  in  moderat*  sized 
pieces;  p"t  It  In  a  stewpan  with  an  onion  and  a 
shakit  sliced  fine,  a  slice  of  lemon,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  a  little  parsley  and  thyme,  a  tablespoon- 
fiil  of  curry-powder  mlxeil  with  tlie  same  quan- 
tity of  flour;  let  the  whole  sweat  togetlier  untl- 
the  meat  Is  slightly  brown ;  add  sufficient  broth 
or  water  for  the  sauce ;  let  It  boil  gently  till  tlie 
veal  Is  done;  strain  tlie  sauce  thmugh  a  sieve, 
pour  It  over  tlie  veal  quite  hot,  and  serve  with 

rice  in  a  separat*  dish. 

Bi:!V  LOAF. 
Four  pounds  of  flour  and  a  spoonful  of  salt 
pnt  into  a  bread-pan ;  rub  in  half  a  pound  of 
dripping  and  one  pound  of  stonwl  raisins  and 
dried  curranU ;  l)cat  four  eggs,  ad<l  them  to  a 
cupful  of  yeast,  and  a  pint  of  warm  milk.— 
Stir  all  well  togetlier,  cover  and  set  before  the 
fire  for  one  hour.  Knead  well  and  put  in  butl 
tered  bread  tiiis.  Let  It  rise  before  tite  fire  for 
half  an  hour,  and  bake. 


CAI-EDOJJIAW   CREAM. 

The  whiles  of  two  eggs,  two  spoonsful  of 
loaf-sugar,  two  of  raspl)eiry  Jam,  two  of  currant 
jelly;  all  to  be  beaten  together  with  a  silver 
spoon  till  so  thick  that  the  spoon  will  stand  up- 
right in  it. 


I<EMONADEH. 

Lemons  furnish  two  imiKirtant  products  for 
tlie  formation  of  beverages,  an  add  juice,  and 
an  aromatic  stomachic  oil,  contained  in  the  rind. 
Lemon  juice  Is  a  slightly  turbid,  very  sour  liquid, 
having  a  iJeasant  flavor  wlien  diluted.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  gummy  muci- 
lage, which  causes  It  to  become  mouldy  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  It  Is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
large  number  of  acidulated  drinks,  which  are 


American  Uose  Culturist    . 

Anurican  We.  ds  and  t  «cfu    P  anU 

Bailey's  Our  own  Birds  ot  the  U.  S 

Unrr's  Veirctabli  s  of  America •■•W"': 

BlunkH  for^'Practical  Book- Keeping  lor  Farm 

Book  of  Lvergreeiis,  by  J.  Hoopes 

IJurr's  Vcget aides  ol  A nierlca 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 

Bement's  PoulU-rer's  Companion 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier 

Boussingalfs  Kiiral  Lconomy 

Brandt's  Aye  of  Horses 

Hr.ck'H  New  Book  of  Flowers 

ridg.  mans  American  Kitchen  «|»V.  VrK/.iit 
llridu'.n.an-sYoiingGardriur-sAssistant.hruit 

Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Florist's  Guide.  In  ^  ^^ 

Fa?m  Kecoril'  iuid  AV,M;;,ntant7lvVkiAs5.".»i  &  2  00 

Bummers  Method  of  Making  .Manure 2; 

Biiist's  Flower  <iard.n  D Irectorj J  » 

Bnlst's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener }  »" 

Burrs  Garden  Vegetables.... ............  .•••••  '  ;" 

Caldwell's  AgrlcuTtural  C  Mnilcal  Analysis...  2  (H 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 1  ^ 

Crack  Shot  (Barber) •• *  ^ 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J-  B.  Lyman 1  W| 

Canary  Birds. 


30 
1  75 
1  5<l 
6  no 
l  20 
3  00 
5  (Ml 
.  1  75 
,  2  0«» 
30 
.  1  no 
.      50 
.  1  75 
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large  numoer  oi   acuuuau^u  m. ..«.:.,  "..—.  —     canary  iMrus...  .......;.••••••— ^ 

ex^edlngly  usef.,1   In   allaying  thirst,  and   are    c-.-tern^-;* -Toly-^-^.i;-;^^ 

•  ._t  i_  r.._  .i.«:>  o..«:-aivtrhiiri<>  nronnrties.    <<i..>riti>ii'it  <;raiH- Growers  tiuldo 


75 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry..... J  •"' 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd J  '•' 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood '  '^ 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview..... .....  .•••••••••  '  f" 

New  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen....  i  50 

Norton's  ScientiHc  Agriculture j^ 

;]Sr"?arm:;fW«VAcres;PapcV^c:rB^  ^. 

pyLXi"V^o'KKarpeWyt.'X'g«^^^ 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  8  parts    ^ 

each -n 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture '' 

Parkman's  Book  of  «?»;»—•••;•;:• t  oo 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph i  '-" 

{:^^^::^Tr!^'r^i{ry  b;;^;vw:  M.^u)  i .« 

Peat  and  Its  I'ses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson....  1  ^ 

Percheron  Horse *   .„ 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer.... ;: •••:•:::"   •   ,  ^ 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  PeU-r  Henderson.. .  1  » 
Quinby's  MysUriesof  Bee-Keeping    new)....  1  W> 

Quincy  (Hon.  Joslah)  on  Soiling  tat  le.. ......  1  2.5 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  lollo,  In  colors,      ^ 
45  plates j  ^^ 

Uegi11ter^""RurkiAffii«:b^u^^^^  }  '^ 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Much I  •>"• 

Rural  Studies vv;::,*- 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden.. 
Randall's  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.. 

Randall's  Practical  Shepherd 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry... 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 

Richardson  on  the  l>"Kv  V."  i'; 1  no 

Rust.  Smut.  Mildew  and  Mould 3  m 

Slllowav's  Modern  Carpentry ;«  "• 

Simpson's  Horw  Portraiture •>  ',"j 


3  no 

1  00 

2  no 

1  .50 
1  n<i 

CO 


most  valuable  for  their  anti-scorbutic  properties. 
In  making  any  kind  of  lemonade,  the  propor- 
tions given  ne<;d  not  be  a<lhereil  to,  but  tlie 
quantities  ortlered  may  be  increasetl  or  lessened 
to  suit  the  taste. 

For  a  quart  of  lemonade,  take  six  lemons  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  nib  off  part  of  tlie 
yelk)W  rind  of  the  lemons  on  to  tlie  sugar, 
squeeze  the  juice  on  to  the  latter,  and  pour  on 
the  water  U>iling  liot ;  mix  tlie  wljofe,  and  run 
through  a  flannel  jelly-bag. 

lemons  are  not  always  to  be  procured,  es- 
pecially on  a  journey,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
much  pleasure  In  ilrawlng  attention  U)  the  fol- 
lowing useful  directions  for  making  portable 
lemonade : — 

Excellent  Poutable  Lemonade.— Rasp 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  of 
a  fine  juicy  lemon ;  re<luce  the  sugar  to  a  pow- 
der, and  pour  on  it  tlie  strained  juice  of  the 
fruit;  press  tlie  mixture  into  a  jar,  and  wlien 
wanted  for  use  dissolve  a  tablespoonful  of  It  In  a 
glass  of  water;  it  will  keep  a  considerable  time. 
If  too  sweet  for  tlie  taste  of  tlie  drinker,  a  very 
small  portion  of  citric  acid  may  be  added  wlien 
it  is  taken. 


e  00 

1  60 
1  fin 
1  26 
1  So 
60 
3  00 


<:horlt«m's  Gra|H-  Growers  t.uldo 

Ci.bbetfs  American  Oardener... 

(dole's  (S.  W.)  American  bruit  Book 

("ole's  Veterinarian • • 

Cotton  PlanUrs'  Manual  (r"'"*""'","   ■■'i:; 
Countrv  Hom.  s  and  How  to  Save  Money,  by 

S.  K.'Todd •••••, ^  ,„ 

Country  Lifn.  by  R.  M.  <-o|Mlan<l »  w 

rummings  and  Miller's  Arehiterture.. .10  00 

Disease,  of  the  American  Horse.  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  bv  McClure VVVrVi"'  .i  nn 

Dea.l  Shot,  or  S,M)rtsman's  l^mplete  Guide.. .  2  00 
Du  BreuUs  Vineyard  Culture  (^Warder).  ...  i  00 
Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plant* 

under  Donustleatlon.  2  vols 

Dadd's  Mo<lern  Horse-Doctxir........ ......... 

Daild's  (<leorge  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor. 

Dana's  M  uck  Manual 

Cotton  CuUure  (Lyman's) 

I>og  and  Gun  (Hoop<-r's).  paper  30c. ;  bound. 

Downlng's  <oltage  Residences 

Downlng's  LandxeajM-  G.ardening,  new  edition  fi  5( 
DCwnlng-s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  .T  On 

Downlng's  Rural  F.ssays ;••••,• V  IHI 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  Waring...  1  BO 

Kastwood  on  Cranberry. ;•••••.•,• ,  i« 

F.lllott's  Western  Fruit  Grower  s  Guide i  o" 

Kntomologlst •.••■•;,••••»:;, "v™  ' 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encyclopedia,  by  Em-      ^ 

erson ,  „„ 

Farm  Talk  (Brackett) {  'J" 

Farming  for  I»ovs '  °" 

Fishing  In  American  WaUTs  (Scott) J  •" 

Flaggs  European  Vineyards............ 1  « 

Kr-ifik  Forester's  Field  SfK>rts,  Hvo.  2  vols 7  »» 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Flsh'g.  lOOrngrav..  6  50 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsm.  3  (K 

Fiiltiin's     each  Culture 1  50 

Farm  Implem's  and  Machinery,  J.  J.  Thomas  1  50 

Flax  Culture • ••••• ,  *! 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  CuUure 125 

FIgulcr's  Vegetable  World »  w 


Saiiiider's  Domestic  Poultry,  paper  40c. 

Sehenck's  (Jardener's  Text  Book 

Sliver's  New  Poultry  Book v;:"' 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse,  by  McClure  and  Har- 

Sn  Hashes."  ami  How  to  Grow  Them 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 

Strong's  (Snipe  (Culture 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rtir*l  Analrs - 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . . . .•■.•• 

Treatise  on  the  Mule,  hy  Harvey  Rllcy 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist 

Thompson's  Food  for  Animals 

Tit-Bits,  or  F-conomical  Cookery 

Tobacco  Culture ,•••,;•;•; 

Todd's  Young  Farmer's  Manual,  Vol.  1 

.1  II  ••  "  Vol. 2 

Trapi>er's  Guide 

Vaux'H  Villas  and  Cottages 

Warder's  American  Pomology 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 

Warlng's  Eleimnfsof  Agriculture 

Waring'siEsrtb  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage... 

Warlng's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 

Wax  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood 

Wheat  Plant  (.lohn  Kllppart's) ■ 

Woodward's  National  Architect 

W«M»dwaTd's  <"ottages  and  Barn  Houses  ..... 

Woo.lward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 

Woo.lward's  Orap<'rles. . . . . .^ 

WiKxlard's  Rural  Art.  for  Iwn 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  Pe<iple 

Youatt  and  Sn«>oner  on  the  Horse 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 

Youatt  <»n  the  Hog 

YouaH  on  Sheep 
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CURE  FOR  ROUP.   ' 

J).  Bkaimont  Oat,  West  Chester,  Penn'a., 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Povltrif  Bvllctin: 

"  As  soon  as  a  fowl  shows  symptoms  of  roup, 
remove  It  at  once  to  a  warm,  dry  place,  bathe 
the  head  with  warm  water,  and  give  a  dose  of 
Ihiec  or  four  Compound  Lobolia  pills  (which 
can  lie  had  at  most  drug  stores);  repeat  the 
dose  once  a  day,  until  a  cure  is  effected,  not 
omitting  to  bathe  the  head.  I  have  had  good 
success  with  the  aliove,  but  the  disease  has  a!- 
ways  been  in  tlie  first  stages,  as  I  think  if  taken 
then,  it  saves  much  trouble." 


q    q    q    ^    ^ 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 


As  bred  and  shipped  by 

FRANCIS    MORRIS, 

8.tf  18  North  13th  St.,  Phlli 


UNION   RAILWAY   HORSE- 
POWER. 


Pt)arBA.lT   KliDM    lAiHS. 


N 


Bailgy&Q 

JEWELLEBS, 

Chestnut  and  1 2th  Sts., 

A  I.ABGE  STOCK  OF  FIIVE  PLATED 

WARE  AT  LOW  Prick.s. 

•^'Strangers  are  invited  to  visit  our  EstahUsh. 
ment.  •*■<!' 


TURNIP   SE&DS. 

EW  CROP.  Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  Pur- 
^,  pie,  or  Red  Top,  flat;  Early  White  Stone, 
Large  White  «lobe.  Golden  Ball,  or  Orange  .lelly  ; 
Long  White  French,  Purple  Top  Ruta  IJaga,  or 
Swedish;  Sklrvlng's  Improved  Swedish;  Golden 
Globe  Ruta  Baga,  Swedish;  White  Kut»  Baga, 
Swedish;  Yellow  Al>erdeeii,  or  Scotch. 

i»- All  the  atwve  will  be  mailed  at  10  cents  per 
ounce,  or  80  cents  per  pound. 

DKEKR'S  «ARDKN  CA1.EXDAR,  contain- 
ing full  d<scrii)tive  lists  of  Se(  ds  and  PlanU,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants.    Address 

HENRT   A.   DRBER, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

8-  714  Chvstnnt  Street,  Phil*. 


•DEVON  STOCK. 


2 


PURE  DEVON  BlJIiliS,  18  months  old,  with 
full  pedigrees,  for  sale.    Apply  to 

DR.  s.  cHEsroar  morris, 

7-31  lyeat  Cheater,  P»» 

PRICE'S  SHOW  CASE. 

Patkstku  Nov.  29,  1870. 


itnll»n  <|aeen«  Almottt 
Free.  OflVred  In  Bkk-Kekp- 
ekb'  Joukval.  Bent  Avrl- 
ciiltural  Paper, oNKTKAit, 
AND  Hk«t  Hkk  Book,  for  91. 
Movable-Comb  Hives.  Ac,  for 
sale.  Affenta  Wanted.— 
Sample  eopv  of  paper,  and  hints  to  Bee- Keepers  (a 
ten-cent  pamphlet),  both  sent  free.    Address 

II.   A.    KIXO, 
8  2t  14  niurrny  Street,  Xew  York. 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons, 

Tf^EW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  Course  of  Lectures  will  commence 

Monday,  Oct.  ItJtli,  1871, 
and  terminate  the  last  week  In  Feliruary,  1872. 
For  further  Information  and  circular,  address 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

PROF.    ALEX.   W.  STEIM,  M.I>., 
8-4t        2*  West  15th  St.,  Kew  York  City. 


BOOTON   &   HICKMAN'S 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  I^rescrva- 
tive. 

Paifnled  July  20,  \«J1. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  apjiolnted  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  this  valuabh-  discovery,  and  are 
authorized  to  ofter  rights  to  use,  at  the  following 
rates : 

Household  Rights  to  use  (city) ; WOO 

Farm  •'       "  '*'•>* 

Grocers  and  Fruiterers,     2.'^  00 

Importers  of  Fruit,  &c.,  (subject  of  special  con- 
tract.) 
i^Full  directions  for  use,  and  place  to  purchase 
material,  accompany  each  purchase. 

FASCHALL  MORRIS   &   CO.. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  PHII.AD'A, 
Olliee  of  Practical  Farmer, 
8-tf  18  Korth  ISth  St ,  Phlla. 


This  celebrated  horse-power  la  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  age.  One-third  more  power  Is  oMalnefl 
from  It,  than  from  anv  other,  and  with  vrry  muc\ 
Ut$  eUvation.  Call  and  see  It,  or  »eBd  ft»r  <h»crJp- 
tlve  circular.     Also,  Manufacturers  of 

THE    CHAMPION    CROSS   THRESHER, 

which  leaves  tin-  straw  in  as  good  coiiditiKii  as  be- 
fore being  put  through  tlie  machine.  Also  Im- 
proved SPIKE  THRESHERS. 

Keystone  Eawu  Mower,  admitted  by  all  to 
be  superior.    A  number  of  sizes  for  hand  and  horse. 

Keyatone  Hay  Tertder,  warranted  Ut  per- 
form superior  to  all  others. 

KeyHtone  Sulkey  Cnltlvator,  which  has 
valualde  Iniproveiuciits  over  all  others. 

Steel  Sprliiff  Tooth    Home    Rakc«.  Im- 

G roved;  also.  Sprout's  <;oml»iiied  HA^ -tOlllv  and 
:niffL  harpoon  forks,  plows,  cllii- 

VATORS.  HARROWS,  and  every  variety  ol  Farm 
Implements,    t^  .Send  for  a  CaUlogue. 

WM.   I^.  ROYER   «k.  SOM,       "^ 
2101  Oermaiitown  Aveuue.  Phllad'a. 

Reapers  and  Mowers,  and  all  kinds  of  Imple- 
ments repaired  piomptly.  «»-** 


NATIONAL 

SWINE  EXPOSITION! 

TO  HK  liliLI>  AT 

CHICAGO.  .  .  ILLINOIS, 

Kept.  lOtli,  «Otli  and  «l«t, 

UMUKa  TUK  Acupicaa  of  thb 

Illinois  Swine  Breeders'   Association. 

<'onipetltlou  Open  to  all  the  World. 

120  Class   Premltuns    from    $15.00    to 
$1000  Each. 

ALSO 

12  Graml  SierrpstnkvH  Prizett,  Ranging  from 
$100  to  $1U00. 


IN  this  complete  Show  Case,  fruit.  Butter,  Meat. 
&e..  mav  be  maintained  perfectly  cool  and  free 
from  dust,  and  so  disi><)sed  for  sale  as  to  aflord 
every  opportunity  for  thoroughly  lnsi>ectlng  these 
articles.  ^ 

Its  merits  were  fuUv  tested  at  the  Chester  County 
Fairs,  held  Oct.  1K70.  at  West  Chester  and  Oxford, 
Pa.  The  B-ulUr  then  In  competition  for  premiums, 
being  exhibited  In  tin  se  Ca.nrs  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  both  Agricultural  Societies. 

ifarkft-mftt  or  Store-kfrpers,  dealing  In  Frui7,  But- 
trr,  Mfat,  &c.,  will  find  the  above  Show  Case  adapted 
to  their  wants. 

[XT'  Countff  liir/htH,  or  any  fnrtlier  informa- 
tion aljout  these  Cases,  can  \>e  procured  on  appli- 
cation to  PHItlP   PRICE, 
6-tf  West  ChfMiter,  Pa. 


Send  for  Premium  Listit.  with  Rules  and  Regnla- 
tions. 

CIIARI.es    SXOAD,  Sec'y, 
8-2t  Jollet,  inn. 

Fine  Bred  Fowls  for  Sale. 

MurT    and    Partridge    Coehln.    D.nrk    and    Light 
Bralima.  La  Fleche,  Houdan,  Hainliurgs,  .Sc.     All 
pure  bred,  and  kfpl  trparate.  the  yrar  Utiough. 
»J~  Orders  tilled  In  rotation. 

FRAXCIS   SIORRIS, 
8-tr  IH  North  13th  St.,  Philn. 

>IFI.ES.      SHOr-OlKS.      REVOLVERS. 

^W  Own  Material.  Write  for  Price  List,  to 
«.UKAT  WK.-.TKUN  tUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  Army  Guns.  Revolvers,  Jfec,  bought  or  traded 
for.    Agenli  n'anleU.    8-<lt 


Thorough -bred  Jersey,  & 

Crostt-bred  Jersey 
anA  Brittany  Cattle, 

HAVIN<^  removed  to  a  smaller  place,  I  will  sell 
at  i)rivate  sale,  to  reduce   my  Stock,  a  few  of 
my  very  su|Mrior  .lerseys  and   Cross-bred  .Jersey 
aiid  Brittany  Cows  and  Heifers,  at  low  prices. 
Address  P   R.  8CHERR, 

Care  of  R.  SMITH,  0th  •».  Slinor  St«.. 
g.3t  Philadelphia. 

SALE  OF  IMPORTED  CATTLE. 

Ponlea,  Sheep,  Oov»,  and  Ponltry. 

Mr.  ED.  PHILIP  PARStlNS  FOWLER,  of 
Jersey,  England,  will  shii>  by  the  Tonswanda, 
whieli  leaves  Liverpool  20th  Inst,  for  Philadelphia, 
an  invoice  of 

1»    JKR«KY    OATTLK, 

6  Guerns<-v  Heifers,  1  Bull,  2  Short-Horn  Heifers, 
4  Ponies.  2  Rams,  3  Trh»s  of  Derby  Onnie.  Fowls, 
2  Trios  of  Ducks,  18  Terrlor  and  •!  Pointer  Dogs. 

This  stock  will  l»e  sold 

AT   AUTION,    WITHOIT   RESERVE, 
at  HERKNESS"   BAZAAR,  Phllad.li.liia.  Iniine- 
diately  on  its  iirrival  (expected   iiImiuI  the  1st  Sep- 
temlnV),  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

(^Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 
8-2t        ALFRED  M.   HERKNESS,  Auctioneer. 


Blooded  Stock  for  Sale. 

S  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  3  to  9  mos.  old.  H.  B.  Fed. 
2         "  Heifer    "       ."i  months  idd.         "  " 

4  Short-Horn  Bulls,  9  mos.  to  2  yrs.  "         •' 

5  Jersey  Bulls,  3  mos.  to  1  year,  *'  " 
2  "  Heifers.  yearlings,  "  " 
I  tJuernsey  Bull  (?alf. 

Al'Hi  a  few  pair  Hong  Kong  and  Bremen  Geese. 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Ducks,  very  large  and  extra 

fine.    For  sale  by 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

8-tf  IS  North  ISth  St..  Phll*a. 


AOEN'IB  WANTED  TO   SEEI. 

EVERY  HORSE  OWNER'S  CYCLGP/EDIA. 

THF'  best  horse  book  ever  published.     It  is  illus- 
trated with  nearly  100  lllustnitions.  repr.  sent- 
liig  every  disease  of  horse  flesh,  and  tine  engravings 
of  the  most  celebrated  horsi  s.    Is  having  an  Im- 
mense sale.    Send  for  circular  of  terms,  <&c. 
7-4t  PORTER  <k  COATES,  Philadelphia. 


A  few  young   BULLS,  thorough  breds,  of  the 
BLOOMSDALE  HERD,  are  offered  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 

»^  Bulls  transport  with  greater  safety  than  cows, 
and  half-breeds  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  the  dairy 
as  thorough  breds ;— the  latter,  both  cows  and  bulls, 
are  of  course  Indispensable  where  the  progeny  is 
Intended  for  sale.    Address 


5-tf 


D.    LANDRETH, 

RrUtol,  RnckM  Co.,  Penn' 


1 


WEBB  SOCTH-DOWNS— fi  Rams.  20  Breeding 
Ewes— also  Ram  and  Ewe  Lanilis,  fur  sale  by 
SAM'I..  J    SHARPNESS, 

Street  Road  Station.  Chester  Co.,  Penn'a., 
8-2t  and  706  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


JERSEY  COWS  FOR  SALE— Yearling  Heifers 
FlreHv,  H.  R.  11:W.  and  Juniata,  l'-'H».  Alto  Im- 
ported Ceiia,  1H»2,  two  years  old.  solid  color.  Six 
H.ifer  Calves  and  Bull  Calf  NalM)b.out  of  Niobe. 
»).  SAM'I.   J.  SilARPI.F.HS, 

H  2t  TOO  Walnut  St.,  Phira-,  I'a. 


Cotswold  and  South-down  Sheep 


FOR    SALE. 


A  FEW  SPRINtl    BCCK    and    EWE    LAMBS, 
(from  liniHirted  Stock.)  for  s.ile  by 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
8-tr  IS  North  ISth  St.,  Phlla. 


To  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 

ALLOW  me  to  say  to  you,  that  I  still  continue 
bu.Hiness  at  the  old  place  In  West  Chester,  Pa., 
and  will  be  pleased  to  supply  all  who  call  on  me,  or 
write  to  me,  with 

3ImeerH  and  lieapers, 

Horse  Uakis.  Lime  and  (;uano  Spr(  ad«  rs.  Hay  and 
Fodder  Cutters  and   Crushers,   Corn   Shellers, 
Horse  Powers  and  Thresh,  rs.  Sausage  Cut- 
ters, Dairy  Churns  and  Powers,  Embree 
Rotary    Butter    Workers.     Patent 
Mill' Brushes,  and  various  other 
matters,   among  wliieh    Is 

Two  Sizes  of  Beautiful  Iron  Fence. 

All  of  which  1  guarantee  to  be  g<K)d  and  cheap. 
Can  and  see.  OEOROE   I.AOI.EY, 

8.5t  We»t  Cheater,  Pa. 


ESSEX    P1C»S-I.AR€JF>IT  of  the  HMAI<I. 
UreedN,  too  IbM.   at  I'i  montha   old.— 
iMUKCHt  eatabllMhed  of  the  thorouvhbreda. 

B1o<m1  of  KKCKNT  Importations.  Strains  of  Fisher 
Hobl>s.  Duke  of  Richmond.  Butley  Abbey,  and  G. 
M.SexUm's Stock.  PartMv  bkcbn r  impohtatiom 
by  the  "  Cornelius  Grlnnel." 

O.   W.  FARLEE, 
7-2t  HILL  TOP  FARM,  CreMklll,  N.J. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  for  destroying  Insects  and 
Worms  of   every   description,  by   the  pound, 
gallon  or  barrel. 

CARBOLIC  SOAP  for  Nurserymen,  Green- 
houses, Amateurs,  &e. 

No  one  should  be   without  these  articles.    For 
sale  at  prices  to  suit  the  million,  by 

C.  B.    ROOERS, 
7.tf  1S3  Market  St.,  Phlla. 

g^'-^^T^  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New 
t^S/      Jersey,  raised  and  marketed  In  1870.  over 

8,000  hwthth  of  Berrien  a^id  10,000  bunches  of 

AK}Ktragun.—Una  Plants,  K(x>ta,  Ac.  for  aak. 

Sends  prices  free.  *"*' 


All   nbont   ALOERNKY    COWS.     How    to 
RaiNe.  Bret-d  iin.l   S«'lr«'t   th.in.   by  the  great 
FOWLER,  of  England.      Mailed  tor  2.5  cents. 
J.  M.  .Stoiidaut  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  «-lt 


GIDBR  MlliiliiS. 

AT  the  Agricultural  Imideinent  and  .Seed  Ware- 
house. No.  1I20  Market  Street,  Philad'a, 
<llrectly  opposite  the  Fanners'  Market,  you  can  get 
the 
AMERICAN  CIDER  MILL, 

KEYSTONE  CIDER  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON  CIDER  MILL, 
KRAUSEK  CIDER  MILL, 
BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILL, 

at  the  lowest  prices  for  whlrh  thi  y  «"•»"»»*  "rJl?.'," 
the  city.  We  have  the  American  Cider  Mill, 
with  either  one  or  two  Cranks. 

AR3ISTKOXW   Jfc   BRO., 

1120  Market  Street, 
8-2t  Oi.i,oslte  Farmers'  Market,  Philad'a. 


CARHART'S  PATXINT 

TWO -HORSE  CULTIVATOR 

Wa«  Awarded  the  FIrat  Premlnm  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  1H70. 

It  Is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator.  The 
depth  is  regulated  perfectly  wltlM)ut  the  use  of 
wheels.     The  draft  Is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

It  may  Ik-  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or  plant  without 

It  levels  and  fits  the  earth  for  the  Mowing  Ma- 
chine tH'tter  than  anv  tUiltivator  in  use. 

It  Is  not  disturbed  bv  small  elevations  or  deiires- 

slons  In  the  earth,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Wheel 

Cultivator.    Manufactured  by 

C. 


•  Price,  *20. 


C.  BRABLRY   A  SON. 

[t>-tf]         Syraeuae,  N.  Y. 


I-^EOETMEIER'S   NEW  POULTmT 
This  Standard  Work  on  Poultry  Is  for  sale  at 
Olliee  of  Practical  Farmer, 

Price  •tf.tiO.  18  North  13th  St.,  Phila. 


.i;J 


I 


Z 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Noa.  21  ft  23  Soutli  Sixth  St, 

-Between  Market  and  Ch.'8tnut  Street*  - 
FU 1 1.  A  l>EM»H  I  A. 

'Warranted  Garden  Seeda; 

Flowar  Seeda  In  great  variety; 

Held  and  Grass  Seeds; 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS; 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  of  the  Best 
American  and  English  Manufacture ; 

BOOKS  on  Agricut.tcra-l,  Botanical, 
and  Rural  Affairs; 

Terra  Cotta  Vcutea,  and  Garden  Statuary ; 
Rutitic  Chairs,  Settees,  Flower  Stands, 

iSiC.  SiC. 

For  sale  WholcBale  and  BeUll,  at  reaaonable 
prices. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SON. 


\i 


Pure  Ground  Bone 

TIERS  &  CO., 

MAWrrACTlKKIW  of  Boae  BI«cU  »nd 
Ground  Boue, 

CARBON  WORKS, 

Vickerson  Street,  helnw  Front, 

PH  H.APELFHIA. 3-tf^ 


TROUT  RAISING. 

THE  subscriber  devotes  time  in  T«'-""P^f«",<f  ;'*- 
ter  supplies  and  localities  for  f  rout  KalMi.K. 
Also  recelres  orders  for  Trout  Eggs  for  Messrs. 
OKEEN  &  COLLINS. 

TIIADDEVA  HOBKIS, 
».tf  aOS  W.  LoK»n  Square,  Phi''*' 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

.  nvwrH  WA^'TKD  FOB  THE  PBA€> 
A  trr*rr.rm.rTrn  every  Po«t  «»m<e  In 
^W»ii»<l  Nimte*  ThoHe  d  him.mmI  to  act  in 
Jn*  u^""^^..  "?*t:::,-.  l..  a„y  n.iihborhood  will 
te  f..rnishcd  on  ai.plication  to  the  undersigned  with 
.SampU  Opi'*,  .V)U  fc.W,  and  Liberal  Inducrmcnt, 
with  £*ten$\ve  Premium  Littt. 

PAHCHALI.   MOBBIS  A    CO., 
Bd.,  and  Prop'r..  of  the  Pme,  Farmer. 
!»,  Worth  I»th,  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS. 

S'^Vr^VcaVK!^r"^'N^;t;-;?t'{.''1,t^K 


FRUIT  RECORDER  and 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

TINLAROKO.  IWl.  to  ir,  panes,  at  ?«1  per  vear.- 
'j  A!l  we  ask  Is  for  von  to  we  a  copy  of  the  »  ap<«-, 
(which  we  send /r*r  to  all  applicant*,)  and  Mtl 
\Takfar  iUflf.  The  PremiuniH  that  we  offer  In 
Ku  and  /lowers  to  those  getting  up  Clulm,  would 
cost  you  as  much  at  any  rpsiM)nHil.le  Nurstry  as  we 
charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample  Copy, 
etc.,  sent  free  on  !ip\>Vicatlon  to 
1-tf  A.  Jl.  PIBDY,  Palmyra,  M.  T. 


North  Penn'a  Uailroad, 

THE  short  middle  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
oming Valleys,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  South- 
ern  and  Interlo?  ^ew  York,  Elmlra  Roch.|Hter, 
IJuffal.),  Niagra  Falls,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

SUMMER   ARRANGEMENTS. 
Sixteen  Dally  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Berks  and  American  streets  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows:  „    ,.,    ^ 
7  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington 

^"t'VsTm':? Fi^t'Lir-for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal sUUons' on  main  line  of  North  lV'VrVen[l.h 
Lilroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  wi  1.  the  Lehigh 
Vall.-y  Railroad  for  Easton,  ^  j-ntow'i,  Matich 
Chunk,  Mahoiiy  Cltv,  Auburn,  Wi  kesbarrc,  Pitts 
ton  Towanda:  >Viv«rly  and  Kln.ira,  connex - 
Ing  at  Elmira  with  the  ERIE  KAILVV  AY  tor  Nl 
a^»  FalU,  Buftalo.  Kochester,  C  evcland,  Corry, 
Chicago,  .San  Fruiicisco,  and  all  iKjints  in  the  Gitat 

^«^'  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Loylestown, 
stoi^plng  at  all  the  Intermediate  «t*««n»;^/''}«'*;"- 
ger«  for  Willow  Grove,  Hutboro.^fcc,  by  this  train, 
take  .staire  at  Old  York  Road. 

a.45  A^M..  Lehigh  and  ^-^^^,^^^:^^f^^'^'^^i^:. 
Bethlehem.  AlUntown,  Mauch  Chunk,  WiUiamh 
K  W> ™t^  "•'ven,  Wllkesbarre  l-ltt"'""- «"?;:i 
ton.Carbondale,  via  Lehigh  and  S^l"^;}''  ""*  "*^^ 
road,  and  Allentown,  Easton,  and  Hackettstown, 
knd  iHiints  on  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  and 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh 

""f/A'  >r"Acc1immodatlon  for  Fort  Washington, 

stopping  at  intermediate  sUtlons.  .,„„,„    a^- 

At  \.m,  and  6J0  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 

*"At°5'oo  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Express  for  Bethle- 
hem, hasten  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Hazleum, 
Mi".;.nov  City,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  Pittston, 
and  the  Malianoy  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  MO  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stoopinK  at  all  Intermediate  stations. 

At  ".Vp.  M.,  Bcthhhcm  Accommodation  for 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  Allentown,  f"^  *^«1''JJ?::.^;^'* 
Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad,  and  MauchChunk,W  likes 
harre  an<l  Scranton  via  L.  <&  Susq.  R.B. 

At  4TmVp  M.,  Accommodatlan  for  Bethlehem  and 

intermediate  stations.  .       »>     ,  .» ,_ 

At  4  30  P.M.,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 

stoniiine  at  all  intermediate  stations.     „  ^, ,  . 

At  5  15  P  M..  Accommo.latlon  for  Bethlehem, 
connecting  with  Lehigh  Valley  Kvenlng  Train  lor 
Easton.  Allentown  and  Mauch  ChunK. 

At  <i  3«  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  interm.diate  stations. 

At  8.1.5  and  11.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort 
Washington  and  intermediate  stations. 

Trains  arrive  in  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
H  V5  10^5  AM  2.1S,  .■S.ai  H.I5,  and  10.2nP.  M.,  mak- 
?;^  d  r^ct  connecUon  with  I.ehigh  Valley  or  U-hlgh 

an.l   Susquehanna  trains  f'"'" /''''''i'V'ltv^Ha^e'l- 
Wllkesbarre,  Williains,>ort,  Miihanoy  CItj ,  Hazel 
ton,  Elmira,  Buttalo,  and  the  West. 

From  Dovlewtown  at  8.25  A.M., 4.45  and  6.45  P.M. 

From  Lansdale  at  7.30  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  n.20,  A.  M.  and 
3.05  and  3.10  P.  M. 

From  Ablngton  at  2.46,  and  7.00  P.  M. 

ON   SUNDAYS. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  9-^)  A.  M. 
do.  do.   Doylestown  at  2  P.  M. 

do.  do.   Fort  Wa.>ihington,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 

Doylestown  for        do.  at  C.45  A.  M. 

Ft."  Washington  for  Phllada.  at  10.00  A.  M.  and 
8.00  P.  M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  StreeU,  and  Second  and 
Third  Streets  lines  of  Cltv  Passenger  t-iirs  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  f)eiK.t.  The  Union  line 
runs  within  a  short  distance  of  the  l>epot. 

Tickete  for  Buffalo.  Niagra  Falls.  Southern  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  oftlce.  No.  811  Chestnut  street. 

TlckeU  sold  and  baggage  checked  through  to 
principal  points  at  Mannas  North  Pennsylvania 
Baggage  Express  offlce.  No  106  South  Ulth  street. 

2-tf  ELLIS  CLARK,  General  Agent. 


STANDARD 

HOUSEHOLD  REMEDIES. 


DR.  D.  JAYNE'S 
FAMILY    MEDICIWES 

Are  prepared  with  great  care,  expressly  for  Family  Use,  and  are  so  admirably  calculated  t«  preserve 
health  anLmovedlsea«,,  that  no  family  should  be  without  them.    They  consist  of 

JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT,  for  Coughs,  CousumpUon,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
Affections. 

JAYNE'S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE,  for  Worms,  Dyspepsia,  PUes,  General  Debility,  Ac. 

JAYNE'S  CARMINATIVE  BALSAM,  for  Bowel  and  Sumr-er  ComplaU.t-,CoUc.  Cramp..  Cholera, 

*JAYNE'S  alterative;,  tor  Purifying  the  Blood,  8«ofula,  Goitre,  Cancers,  Disease,  of  thaSkin 
and  Bones,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  AGUE  MIXTURE,  for  the  Cure  of  Fever  and  Ague.  lutermlttent  and  Remittent  Fever.. 

JAYNE'S  LINIMENT,  OR  COUNTER  IRRITANT,  for  Bruises,  Rheumatism,  &c. 

JAYNE'S  SANATIVE  PILLS,  a  valuable  Purgative  and  a  cerUin  cure  for  all  Blliou.  Affection., 
Liver  Complaint*,  Sick  Headache,  Ac. 

JAYNE'S  HAIR  TONIC,  for  the  Preservation,  Beauty,  Growth  and  BctoraUon  of^ the  Hair. 

JAYNE'S  SPECIFIC  FOB  THE  TAPE  WORM. 

In  setaement.  and  localities  where  the  attendance  of  a  Physician  cannot  ^--j"/^f  ;;;'":^';/;:^^^ 
will  find  these  Remedies  of  great  service.    The  directions  which  accompany  them  "«/»  P^'^'^f^ 
cuous  language,  easily  understood  by  all,  and  In  addition,  Jayne's  Medical  Almanac  -<»  «"'^^"j^  '^ 
to  be  had  gratis  of  all  Agents,  contains,  besides  a  reliable  Calendar,  a  Catalogue  of  Dlseas.s_T... 
SVMPTO.H  BV  WHICH  THK^  M.v  HK  K^ow«_how  they  should  he  Ueated,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 

proper  remedies  to  be  used.  „  ^,,.     «       *  s* 

»- All  of  DR.  D.  JAYNE  &  SON'S  Family  MedlUnes  are  prepared  only  at  94»  Cheatnut  nt  , 

Philadelphla-and  are  sold  by  Druggiste  and  Dealers  everywhere.  '  ^ 


THTlUJFncTEWlINK^ 

Are  used  by  Shirt-makers,  nress-makers,  Vest^makers,  Coat, 
^rv  u»        u  ^^^^j,^^^  Pantaloon-makers,  and  for 

General  Family  Sewing  have  no  equal 

«r General  Agency  for  Penmiylvanla.  Delaware  ^-'^^^^^^ '^^^'^^^^^  PhUadelphla,  P.. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Sample,  to  D.  E.  MCE.  Oen.r.i  A,e«t. 

«rvAl»_Oej««lj^gencyJ^^ 

AUGUSTUS    H.    DANKEL, 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE   WILL    PAY    AOEXTS    A  »ALABY 
of  »SO  per  week  hihI  expenses.or  allow  a 
larire  comnii.-utitin.  to  sell  our  n.w  and  wondertui 
nventions.    Address    M.   WAWWEB  •  CO. 
3.et  Marahall,  WIeh. 


ifunrl.  rinl.  H  C"""*'- 

The  Boeheoter  Berry  Baaket  has  been  used 
t-V^'arlrpaUnUd  l«7o.'Light.  'liable,  and  low 
Priced.  Fruit  looks  well.  <'«"»*;"'»"'''•  *"^„S^"'' 
well  in  them.  The  best  ventilated  Basket  yet  offer- 
ed. For  list  of  prices,  testimonials,  terms  to  agents, 
Ac,  addrew  the  General  Agent*, 

COLUHB,   OEDUES  dc   CO., 
3.tf  Mooreatown,  M.  Jeraey. 


FISH   CULTURE. 

THADDEUS  NORRIS, 

IMH  WeM  Lovan  Sqnare,  Phliad'a, 

Inspect*  sites  for  and  gives  a<lvice  concerning  Fish 
Pond..  He  also  draws  working  plans  and  si>eclU- 
catlona  for  hatching  houws  and  apparatus. 

Thoee  who  purpose  going  Into  this  branch  of  bu- 
slneM  would  save  money  and  wuure  i«cc«ii  by  con- 
sulting him.  2-" 


IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

SINCE  the  removal  of  the  Practical  Farmer  to 
iU  new  Offlce,  No.  18  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  the  Editor  would  remind  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  long  experience  In  the 

Implement  &  Seed  Business, 

that  he  will  select  and  furnish  at  regular  retail 
prices,  without  charge  to  Purchawrs  tor  his  ser- 
vices, any  thing  In  Ills  former  line  of  business. 

Being  now  dlsconnect<-d  with  any  particular  Ma- 
chines or  patents,  such  s<'lectlons  will  be  made  of 
Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &e.,  as  will  not 
fall  to  be  satisfactory.  Reaping  and  Mowing  Ma- 
chines, Wire-Tooth  Horse-Kakes,  Seeders  of  all 
kinds,  Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  with  other 
articles  large  and  small,  Ac,  supplied  at  manufac- 
turers' prices. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO., 

Offlce  of  Practical  Farmer, 
g«  Ko.  18  13th  St.,  above  Market.  Phila. 

"POfLtBY   of  the  wo  bed — A  Large 
1     ORNAMENTAL  CHART,   containing  53 
Fowia,  representing   30   Breeds,   Chromo -Litho- 
graphed In  oil  colors.    Price  §2.00. 
For  Mle  at  Offlce  of  Practical  Farmer, 
e.  IH  Knrth  ISth  Ht..  Phila. 


DEALER  IN 

SUPERIOR  MULES, 

ALLENTOWN.  PA. 

t^A  constant  stock  of  broken  and  unbroken 
animal,  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  prices. 

Retidenee,  ALLKif  House.  4-6t 

FrenchTstallion. 

PBIIVCE  IHPEBIAE,  my  Imported  PER- 
CHEKoN  STALLION,  will  make  the  season  at 
my  Stables,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  a  limited 
nurob«-r  of  Mares. 

Two  of  his  tine  Horse  Colt*  now  at  my  SUble.. 
SUbling  and  Paature  provided. 
Term.— Single  service,  SUS;  cash  at  the  time. 
Season,  »20;  cash  at  the  time. 
Insure,  JBO;  #5  cash,  and  balance  when 
In  foal.    Accident*  at  risk  of  Owner. 

Address  with  stamp,  j.  j,  pARRER, 

Weot  Cheater,  Pa. 

ay  Lithographs  sent  for  10  cents.  4-tf 


PRIVATE  FAMILES  who  aim  to  raise  Vegeta- 
ble, of  the  best  quality  aaly ,  need  not  to  be 
reminded  that  "  Ogn  do  not  icrow  on  thla- 
tlea,"  nor  that  from  Kood  weed  alone  can  good 
vegetables  be  obtained. 

Seeds  may,  indeed,  grow  ft-eely  enough,  but  un- 
less they  prove  good  In  every  respect,  it  were  better 
they  had  not  grown  at  all.  The  Meds  offered  by  us 
being  mainly  the  produce  of  Bloomsdale,  raised 
under  our  own  personal  supervision,  with  the  aid 
of  years  of  practical  experience,  we  are  enabled  to 
.peak  with  entire  ronfldence  a.  to  their  quality,  and 
of  the  reasonable  probability  of  satisfactory  results. 
]»•  We  have  but  few  •'  Noveltie.  "  to  offer.  Our 
experience  (obtained  at  some  cost)  is  that  out  of  the 
multitude  of  that  class  of  vegetables  ailvertlsed  for 
sale.  In  most  cases  the  upood  are  not  new,  and  the 
new  are  not  Kood  — substantial,  staple,  well 
known  M>rt.are,  In  the  main,  the  most  reliable. 

Purchaser,  who  do  not  reside  within  ready  access 
of  the  city,  nor  near  merchant,  or  druggist,  who 
vend  our  weds,  can  be  supplied  by  mall,  postpaid. 
i^-The  Rural  Register  for  1871  Is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  hints  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  Id  rural  affairs.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all,  enclosing  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  prepay  postage. 

DAVin   EAKHBETH    A  NOIT. 
Noa  21  and  33  Aonth  Hlxth  Mtreet. 
)2-tf  PHILADELPHIA. 

WALTER  ELDER 

Landscaiie  and  .robbing  GAttDENER.  No.  1213 
I  Rodman  M.,  PhilMlelpbia. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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SAXON  GREIN 

THE   MOST  DURABLE  GREEN.     WILL 

NOT  FADE,  IS  BRIGHTER  COLOR; 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER, 

BECAUSE  IT  WILL   PAINT 
TWICE  AS  MUCH  SURFACE. 


Orotind  pure  only  by  tlie 

MANUFACTURERS. 
MOLD   BY    ALE  PAINT  1>KAEEU<». 
Oliice  V£t  North  Fourth  St. 

J.  H.  WEEKS  &  CO., 
124  North  Fourth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PAINT. 


B-fit 


BAKER,    ARNOLD   «(    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CAe  FIXTURES* 

SALESROOMS, 

No.  710  Cheatnut  Street. 

Manufactory,  S.  W.  eor.  13th  and  Brown 
Htreeta,  Phila.  »-tt 


TJie  Mowing  Sirring  Poultry 
FOUNTAIN, 


Filled  a.  kamilv 

A.  A  PAIL. 


SPaTKNTKD  OCT.  1,  '67. 
ANi>  i)BO.  27.  1870. 


\  con« 
before 


No  further  trouble  In  keeping  i 
Mtant  Mupply  of  pure,  clean  water 

your  Fowls. 

OrnamkntaL,  very  durable,  and  cannot  get  out  of 
onler.  Being  ma<le  of  Iron  and  well  galvanised  (in- 
Kiile  and  out),  it  cannot  ruat  nor  break.  Easily 
kept  from  freezing. 

The  bulk  of  the  water  Is  always  In  an  air-tight 
reservoir,  perfectly  protected  ftom  all  dust  and 
dirt,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  from  all  loss  or 
wiiste,  and  from  becoming  Impure  from  any  cause 
what^'ver.  and  Is  automatically  fed  Into  the  drink- 
ing dish  as  required.  The  poultry  cannot  soil  the 
water  In  the  dish,  nor  get  their  feet  In  It ;  and  as 
the  dish  holds  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
renewed  many  times  a  day  by  fk'esh  water  from  the 
reservoir. 

We  guarantee  good  ware  and  perfect  satisfaction. 


liEADINO   llAILMOAn, 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Great  Trunk  Line  /mm  the  North  and  yorth- West  for 
Pkitadflpliia,  A<  u>  i'ork,  Reading,  PotttvUlt,  Tama- 
qua,  Ashland,  Hhamokin,  Lebanon,  Allentown,  Easton, 
Eplirata,  Litiz,  Lancaster,  Columbia,  d-c. 
Trains   leave  Harrisburg  for  New  York  as  fol- 
lows: at  2.40,  8.10  A.  M.,  and  2.00  P.  M.  connecting 
with  similar  trains  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
arriving  at  New  York  at  10.05  A.  M.,  3.80,  and  0.30 
P.  M.  respectively.    Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the 
2.W  A.  M.  train  without  change. 

Returning:  leave  New  York  at  9.00  A.  M.,  12.30 
P.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  Philadelphia  at  7.30,  8.30  A.  M. 
and  3. 30  P.  M.  .Sleeping  Curs  accompany  the  6.00 
P.  M.  train  for  New  York  without  change. 

Leave  llarrlsbarg  for  Heading,  Pottsville,  Tama- 
qua,  Mlnersville,  Ashland,  Shamokln,  Allentown 
and  Philadeljihia  at  8.10  A.  M.  2.00  and  4.0B  P.  M., 
stopping  at  Lebanon  and  principal  way  stations, 
the  4.05  P.  M.  train  connecting  for  Philadelphia, 
Pottsville  and  Columbia  only.  For  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  Auburn,  via  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  leave  Harrlsburg  at  3.40 
P.  M. 

East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  leave  Reading 
for  Allentown,  Easton  and  New  York,  at  4.32,  lo.3o, 
A.  M.  and  4.05  P.  M.  Returning,  leave  New  York 
at  9.00  A.  M.  12.30  P.M.  and  5.00  P.M.,  and  Allen- 
town at  7.20  A.  M.,  12.26  P.  M.,  2.15,  4.25  and  8.36 
P.  M. 

Way  Passenger  Train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  7  JO 
A.  M.,  connecting  with  similar  train  on  East  Penn. 
Railroad,  returning  from  Reading  at  6.20  P.  M., 
stopping  at  all  stations. 

Leave  Pottsville  at  9.00  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M., 
Herndon  at  M.OO  A.  M.  Shamokln  at  .^^.40  and  11.15 
A.M.  Ashland  at  7.05  A.M.  and  12.43  P.M.  Mahanoy 
City  at  7.51  A.  M.,  and  1.20  P.  M.  Tamaqua  at  8.33 
A.  M.  and  2.10  P.  M.,  for  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Reading,  Harrlsburg,  Ac. 

I..eaTe  Pottsville  via  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  at  8.15  A.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  and  11.46  A. 
M.,  for  Pinegrove  and  Tremont. 

Reading  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Pottsville 
at  5.40  A.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.30  A.  M.  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  at  10.20  A.M.  Returning,  leav.s 
Philadelphia  at  5.15  P.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.55 
P.  M. arriving  at  Pottsville  at  a.40  P.  M. 

Pottstowii  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Potts- 
town  at  6.:ui  A.  M.,  returning  leaves  Philadelphia 
at  4.30  P.  M. 

Columbia  Railroad  Trains  leave  Reading  at  7.20 
A.  M.  and  »!.15  P.  M.,  for  EphraU,  Litis,  Lancas- 
ter, Columbia,  &c. 

Perkiomi  II  Railroad  Trains  leave  Perklomcn 
Junction  at7.17,  9.05  A.  M.  3.00  and  tf.OO  P.  M.;  re- 
turning leave  Schwenksvillo  at  0.30,  8.10  A.  M., 
UM  1".  M.  and  4.4.'»  P.  .M.  conecting  with  similar 
trains  on  the  Heading  Railroad. 

Colebrookdule  Railroad  Trains  leave  Pottstown 
at  9.40  A.  .M.  1.15  P.  M.  and  6.45  P.  M.,  returning 
leave  Mount  Pleasant  at  7.00,  11.2.5  A.  M.  and  3.IH) 
P.  M..  connecting  with  similar  trains  ou  Reading 
Railroad. 

Chester  Valley  Trains  leave  Bridgeport  at  8.30  A. 
M.  2.o.'i  and  5.32  P.  M.,  returning  b^ave  Downing- 
town  at  C.40  A.M.  12.45  P.  M.  and  5.25  P.  M..  con- 
necting with  similar  trains  on  Reading  Railroad. 

ON  SUNDAYS. 
Leave  New  Y'ork  at  5.00  P.  M.,  Philadelpha  at 
8.00  A.  M.  and  3.15  P.  M.,  (the  8.00  A.  M.  train  run- 
ning onlv  to  Reading),  leave  Pottsville  at  8.00  A. 
M.  Harrlsburg  at  2.40  A.  M.  2.00  P.M.;  leave  Allen- 
town at  4.2.>  and  8.35  P.  M. ;  leave  Reading  at  7.15 
A.  M.  and  fi.ao  P.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  at  4  J2  A.  M. 
for  New  York,  at  7.20  A.  M.  for  Allentown,  and  at 
9.40  A.  M.  and  4.15  P.  M.  for  Philadelphia. 

Commutation,  Mileage,  Season,  School  and  Ex- 
cursion Tickets,  to  and  from  all  points,  at  reduced 
rates. 

Bnggagn  checked  through  ;  100  pounds  allowed 
each  pas.senger.  -L  E.  W»>OTTEN, 

7-tf  Amt.  .Supt.  &  Eng.  Mach'ry. 


MORRIS,  WHEELER  &  CO., 


IKON. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

SIEEI.  AND   NAILS. 


PRICE  LIST .-2  gal 
4  " 
6    " 


capacity |i2.0«» 

"        3.00 

••        3.fl« 


Also,  1  gal.  and  2  gal.  Fountains,  expreMly  de- 
fclgned  Jhr  young  chicks  and  young  duck.. 
Class— Agricultural  Hardware. 
Discount  to  the  trade. 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
B.   VAN    OAANBKEK, 
6-6t  No.  la  Firat  Street.  New  York. 


Great  Chance  For  Agents. 

1><>  you  want  an  agencv,  local  or  Irnreling 
with'  a  chance  to  make  ^S  to  930  \n'r  ilay 
selling  our  new  7  strand  White  ti'ire  Clothes 
Lines  f  Then  last  forever ;  sample  free,  so 
there  Is  no  risk.  Address  at  onre  Hudson 
River  Wire  Works,  130  Maiden  Lane,  cor. 
NTaiUst.  N.  Y.  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
7- 

PENNOCK'S  PATENT  BOILER, 

For  Ueating  Green-Hoitses  and  Buildings 

of  etery  description ; 
Warranted  to   heat   more   Water  with   the    same 
amount  of  fuel,  than  any  other  In  general  use  In 
this  country  or  Europe. 
Circular,  mailed  to  appllcanU. 

AB'M    E.   PENNOCK. 
7.tr  10  South  Twelfth  St.,  Phila. 


COMPtETB  MftNUnE, 

MANUFACXrRED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADK  rnoM 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Amvionia  A  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE   FROM  ADrLTERATlON. 
This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  ef  all  kinils,  and  is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  it,  also  by  distinguished 
ChemlsU  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  lU  qualitlea 


AOENTS, 

39  South  Water  and  40  South  Del. 


Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BT  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

70  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Fur  information,  addres. 

Ift-tf  HENRY  BOWKB,  Phllad'a. 

Spain's  Atmospheric  Churns. 

rpHESE  have  established  their  superlorltv  In  this 
1  market  for  lilteen  years,  being  generally  In  us«- 
In  the  Dairy  Counties  around  Pliiladelpliia.  They 
range  In  slie  from  tlirei-  gallons  up  to  ninety.  The 
(lashers  sre  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easv  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  oixnliig  in  the  lid  allows 
gas  to  escape,  and  the  admission  of  air  during  the 
churning  process.  For  «ile  of  all  sin  s  at  OIHcc  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
9-  IS  N.  ISth  St.,  Phll'a. 


A  laarge  and  CompletG  Assortment. 


Finished  BIKRCHANT  IRON  of  all  deBcriptlona; 
AMERICAN  and  SCOTCH   Plff  Iron; 

1  NOB  WAY  Rods  and  Shapca.       CAST  STECI.; 

Nails,  Splkea,  IIorae-Nalls,  Boiler  Rlvcta, 

in  Warehouse,  16th  &  Market  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 


\Xi9 


■.Vr 


.|» 


,;    P    '.1 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

Anthracite  Furnace.; 


A 


"WM.  PENN,"  "COLUMBIA,"  and  "POTTSTOWN' 

"ACADIAN"  C.  B.  Charcoal  Pig  and  Bar  Iron;  -  /  '^  ** 

"WOODSTOCK"  C.  B.   Charcoal  Pig  Iron; 

"  POTTSTOWN   IRON   COMPANY'S  Boiler  and  Tank  Iron  and  Ship  Plate.,  Ac.  Ac. ; 

"ANVIL"  BRAND  Cut  Nalhi  and  Spike.; 

"BLACK  DIAMOND"  Cast  Steel  and  Boiler  Plate;  , 

"ROEBLINO'S"  WIRE   ROPE;  ' 

MINE  RAILS.  RAILROAD  SPIKES,  BOLTS,  NUTS,   Ac.   AC. 


3-6t 


C.   B.   ROGERS, 

WHOLK8ALK   DEALKR   IN 

Field   and    Oarden    SoedH. 
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PASCHALL  MORRIS  &  CO.. 
Asenta  for 

PRINDLE'8 

Patent  Agrlcnltural  and  Mechanical 
Non.Explo<Uv« 


133  Maiket  Street,  PhUad'a,  Pa. 


Draining  Tile. 

ORDERS  executed  at  the  Otflce  of  the  PRAC- 
TICAL FAR.MER,  for  -Sole  Draining  Tile  In 
any  quantltv.  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  «  inch— ttom  one  of  the 
best  establishments  In  the  country. 

18  N.  Wh  St.,  above  Market. 


FLY  FISHING  TACKLE, 

THADDKI'S  NOBBIS,  aO«  Weat  lAHfmu 
Square,  Phila.,  keei>s  on  hand  and  make,  to 
order,  at  the  shortest  notice, 

TROUT  and  SALMON  RODS  of  all  Oradm; 

TROUT  and  SALMON  FLIES  of  all  patterns. 
Also  his  Improved  TROUT  Reels,  Fly  Hooks, 
Reel  and  Casting  Line.,  Leaders,  Angler's  Wallets, 
Ac,  Ac,  &c. 


Oter  800  sold,  and  used  for  near- 
ly 100  different  purposes. 

This  new  Invention  has  proved 
Itself,  aff4'r  a  test  of  several  years, 
to  l>e  the  onlv  perfectly  safe,  sTiapIe, 
and  practical  apparatus  for 

Cooking  Food  for  STOCK, 

and  all  the   various    use.  of  the 
Fann,  Kitchen,  Dairy,  Jbc. 

It  i.  also  fbnnd  lndlsp<-nsable  In  almost  every  bu$i- 
ness  requiring  the  use  «/  .'ilram,  or  an  »pen  Btiltr. 

Circulars  giving  fail  details,  free  on  applicatloa 
to  the  .uhscrlber. 

Prize  Essays,  with  full  Information  about  cook- 
ing food  for  stock,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  10  els. 
OrncB  or  Practical  Faknkr, 
No.  18  N.  13th  St.,  Phila. 

Draining  Tile. 

THE  iind.  rsiKn.il  Mannf.cturer  of  DRAINING 
TIl.K  has  now  on  hand  the  different  .ise»— 2^  , 
3,  and  4  Inches,  for  sale. 

J.   J.    PARKER. 
1-tr  Weat  Cheater,  Pa. 


2-tf 


THOMAS'S    SMOOTHING    HARROWS, 
<if  two  sixes,  for  sale  at  the 
Office  of  the  PRACTICAL  FAUMEU, 
4-  18  North  13th  St^  Phila. 

THOMAS'S  "PARM  IMPLEMENTS," 
NEW  EDITIOS,  with  247  Illnstratlona. 

Remitted  bv  man ;o  •  •;.•••;  S"'"'"  *''*'• 

And  for  sale  at  Offlce  of  Practical  Farmer. 


Pure  Bone  Dust. 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION,  can  be  dupplied 
at  the  Offlce  of  Practical  Farmer, 

»-  lA  North  ISth  St.,  Phll*». 

DRAIN 

ALLEN  &  BELL. 

MANUFACTURE  and  have  constantly  on  hand, 
Egg-shaped  Drain  Tile,  (with  Sole)  from  2  to 
7  Inches  vent  Also  Hound  Tile  \)i  it  2%  Inche. 
vent  with  Collar..  For  price,  Ac.  addrcw  a. 
above.  v-tf 


Smyrna.  Del., 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


In 


riety,   at 
\    XMarket 


READY-MADE        ' 

/The   Largest    Stock; 
ik  \the  Finest  Goods; 
Boys*V     «._\the  Newest  Styles; 
W  e  a  r\  ^    \ the  Best  Work- 
we   have\     BL   \  manship ;  the 
every  kindN.     ^^v Greatest  Va- 
of  material  6t\  xTi 
every  variety  of 

style,  suitable  for\  ^\  and 
Youth  from  16  to 2o\Ja  \6th. 
Boys  from  9  to  I6,\  ^^ 
and  Children  from  ^^ 
5  to  9  years,  all\  M\t 
durable  &  strong, 
made  with  special 
jy  \  reference  to  rough 
usage.  In  this  de- 
partment  our 
prices  are  as- 
tonishingly 
low. 


have  \  J^ 
made 
our    Es- 

ItablishmentX    1^ 

"THBHEU)-\  r>' 
QIIABTERS  OF" 
.COONTRY  TRADE'" 

in   Clothing,   and^ 


Market 
and 
6th. 


Work  is 
of  the  very 
beitehtreekr; 
Easy  rules  for 
measurement, 
prices,  &c.,  sent 


Improved  Domestic  Animals 

FOK    SALE. 

WK  are  Importing  from  Euroi)e  FIRST  CI^-ASS 
improvc.l  Domestic  Animals,  such  as  bhct- 

iRiul,  Welsh,  and  Ku^XMi  I*""jl;''l  •'!;"'^y>  J?"^J": 
(wv.  Ucvoii,  Avrrtilre,  and  Short-Horn  Cattle , 
GoU.wold  and  Down  Shocp ;  Berkshire,  hssex,  Ne- 
apolitan, (black),  Prince  Albert,  Suffolk,  and  the 
laruer  breeds  of  Swine  (white),  known  under  the 
dltterent  names  of  Yorkshire,  4n'*i"„*""i, •^'Tr 
ter;  Poultry  of  all  kinds;  Shepherd,  Mastiff,  Xcr- 

rier  and  other  Dogs.  ,   .    ,      ^      v 

We  have  now  in  port,  on  board  the  London  pack- 
et shin  Hudson,  Capt.  Pratt,  direct  from  KnBlanrt, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  caraoes  of  Im- 
proved Domestic  Aninals  ever  Imported. 

R.  H.  ALLEN   &   CO., 
8-3t  P.  O.  Box  376  New  YorU. 


ASPHALTIG 


^oii^»^»^trx,^ 


TURNIP  SEEDS.      By  Mail. 

LEADING  SORTS.  NEW  CROP. 

Early  Dutch,  Purple  Top  Strap-leaf,  White  Top 
Strap-leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Long 
White  or  Cow-Horn,  Improved  American  Buta 
Baga.  Per  ounce  10  cento ;  per  a  pound  23  cento  ; 
per  pound  16  cent*. 


8-3t 


JPure  Bred  Ym*kshire  &  Chi^s- 

ter  White  PIGS,  Cotmcold  and  Southdtnon 
SIIKEV,  Aldemey,  Durham,  Devon,  and 
Ayrshire  VALVES,  Fancy  POULTRY, 
MadagaMcar  liabbUs,  Guinea  Pigs,  Deer, 
Dogs,  Maltese  Catu,  <tc.  Tame  Bald  Eagle. 
Ten  young  Bulls,  of  different  breed*,  under  one 
year  old.  I^or  »ale  by  ^^  ^^.^^RT. 
8-n      EVERGREEN  FARM,  Gwynedd.  P«. 

Eri^EC'TIC  SIEDICAI.  COLLEOE  OF 
PENNHYI.VAWIA.  Lectures  coinraeiice 
Oetober  2, 1«71.  Fees  for  the  Course  »ao.  No  other 
exiK-nses.    Send  for  Annoiineement. 

'      JOSEPH  SITKS,  M.D.,  l>e»n.  n'-*  P'"«  f- 
g_jjj  Philadelphia. 


^we  can  assure  our^ 
^friends  from  out 
.of  townthattheyX  50 
\J    \  need  k>ok  no  fur 

ther  than  Oak  Hall 
^  for    satisfactory 
jV  \  Clothing  &  satis 
factory    prices. 
Full  stock  all 
TCT \  the    year 
round. 
J^\Market 
and 
6th. 

L. 


TlieNew  Seedliny  llaspberries 

"Herstine"  and  "Saunders," 

Grown  from  the  »eed  of  the  Allen,  planted  in  alter- 
naU-  rows  with  the  Phlladelplila.  a.Ml  dou  .tieM  a 
cross  between  those  two  perfectly  hardy  native  va- 
rieties, having  the  color  and  flavor  ol  the  Allen, 
the  productiveness  of  the  Philadelphia,  with  much 
larger  slie  and  more  ttrtuue**,  and  the  hardln»-»8  of 
both -the  "Herstine"  having  stood  uninjured, 
without  any  protection,  five  winters,  and  the 
"Saunders"  four.  A  llmlb-d  n"«n»^',«'  »»'»";" 
will  be  for  sale  during  the  coming  hall,  at  »1.00 
each;  flO.OO  i>er  dozen;  or  *;.\n«  iier  100. 

Orders  will  Ite  lK>oked  as  received,  and  filled  after 
Sept.  15lh,  in  roUtlon.    Address 

D.   W.  HERSTIMK, 
8-3t       No.  5  Month  10th  St.,  Phll»d'«,  P«. 


THIS  new  preparation  of  Roofing  Felt  Is  ready 
coated,  and  can  be  applied  on  the  roof  without 
further  trouble.   It  U  ea«y  of  application,  and  does 
not  require  any  repairs  for  a  long  time.    It  Is  more 
durable  than  some  slates,  and  has  been  found  a 
suitable  substitute  for  Iron  or  xinc  roof.    It  has  a 
sanded  or  stony  surface,  wliich   renders   It   IN- 
FLAMMABLE and  Fire-Proof.    Exposed  to  the 
most  Intense  Are,  and  sparks  falling  ujwn  It,  It  will 
not  propagate  the  tire.    Under  the  Influence  of  the 
sun  It  will  not  run,  which  makes  It  specially  adapt- 
ed to  hot  climaUt.    Ito  easy  application,  complete- 
ness, and  pleasing  appearance,  has  made  It  a  favo- 
rite Rooting  material,  iu  preference  to  all  other 
productions  for  the  same  purpose.    Being  not  cum- 
brous for  transport,  It  Is  of  Invaluable  service  to 
settlers  and  farmers  In  far  remote  dlstrlcto.    When 
used  for  temporary  purposes  It  may  be  Uken  off 
and  applied  again  to  another  construction.    It  re- 
pUo««  Common  Asphalting  on  Terraces,  Lobbies, 
Counting-houses,  Ofttce  floors,  etc.;  Is  a  great  pre- 
servative against  dampness  and  vermin,  and  equa- 
lizes the  temperature. 

It  Is  32  Inches  wide,  and  made  In  rolU  of  25  yard* 
each,  weighing  125  pounds. 

tf^  Send  for  circular. 

MERCHANT  &  CO., 

507  SIttrUet  Ht.,  Phtl*n. 


Steam-l*i'opcUei'  Measure 

YACHTS 

Of  any  required  Length,  Breadth  of  Beam  and 
Power,  designed  and  built  at  the 

Kensington  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works, 
Beach  and  Vleaaa  8te.,  Philadelphia. 
A.  L.  ARCHAMBAULT,  Prop'r. 
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OPTICIAN, 


3-ly 


Improved  Berkshires. 


;^#f^', 


PAIRS  (not  akin),  2,  4  and  6  months  old.  Also 
„  young  Boars,  lit  for  servlce,-all  pure  bred,  and 
irom  extra  fine  stock. 

FRANCIS  MORRIiS, 
8.tr  18  Marth  ISth  Ht.,  Phlla. 


728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

a 

—Established  in  1783.— 

HAS  FOB  bale, 
Hpectacle*.  Gold,  SlWer  and  Steel ; 
Kaae  dlaMoa,  Rubber,  Steel,  HhmW  Md  Gold ; 

AL80, 

mri[-Ol.AtmWM,  MIcroacopea, 

BIATHKMATirAl.  IWSTRrMKWT*. 

DRAWINd   PAPER, 

Therniametera,         Hydraaaetera,  *«. 


1^-  Catalogues  sent,  without  charge. *"*^ 


6 


free  to  any  part  of  \    J  a 
America,  and  good  flts^ 
guanutfeed.    3larke£^ 


IV  ANTED 

CATALOGUES, 

PBICE  LISTS, 

and  CIBCULAR8, 

OF 
NURSERYMEN,  FLORISTS,  SEEDSMEN,  and 
Dealers  In  Articles    perUlnlng   to  the  Orchard, 
Farm  and  Garden.    Also  of 

Importerm  Breeder*  A  Dealers  In  choice 
bree.ls  of  CATTLE,  HOOS,  SHEEP  and  POUL- 
TRY ;  togethey  with  Sprcimen  Numberiot  all  Publi- 
cations relating  to  the  foregoing. 

Will  exchange  on  lil)eral  terms  some  desirable 
IOWA-    LANDS, 

in  Tract^^  of  40,  80,  120,  or  KJO  Acres, 
for  well  bred  breeding  Cattle  or  Mutton  Sheep.  The 
Lands  were  selected  over  16  years  ago,  and  are 

j  eligibly  situated.    Address 

I  JOHN   t.   RICKET, 

P,  O.  Box  1139,  ^.    ^.  , 

Clnclanatl,  Ohio. 


P.    B.    MINGLE    &    CO., 

"WholeMae  and  Retail  Eleed  Dealers, 

lea   MARKET  MTRERT. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE  now  In  Store,  grown  especially  'o' t^^lr 
own  Sales,  all  the  approved  varieties  of  New 
Crop  Turnip  aad  Rota  Baya  ■•««■,  wi»>«  " 
U.^y'^ort"  n,r  H»le  at  lowest  market  rates.  H»ve 
also  Seed  Buckwheat,  Millet,  and  other  seasonable 
Seeds.  "■" 


AVOID  I.EAD  WATER  POISOW  by  "•»«« 
■^^^^^^^^the  TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE. 
It  U  the  best  and  cheapest  water- 
pipe,  where  «trtngth  and  durabili- 
ty are  conoitlired.  Price  15  cents 
a  p<>"nd  for  *"  '''»^"-  Circular  and 
Kample  of  Pli>e  sent  by  mall  fr.^e. 
AddreMthe  COl.WELLS,  SHAW 
&  WILLARl)  M  KO  CO.,  No.  213 
Centre  St.,  New  York.  Also  man- 
ufacturers of  Block  Tin  Pipe,  Lead 
Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Solder,  &c.  Orders  promptly 
atu-nded  to.  *"" 
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Thorough-bred  Yorkshires. 


d'  6th  Streets,  Ph  ilndelphia. 


FOB  SALE  OB  LET. 

SEVEN  Thoroughbred  C'otawoid  Ram  I^amb* 
an<l  Yearllnju.    Slr.d  by  ili.'  iiiM«>il.d  Kara 
Diamond  KU-cce— u»ed  by  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Esq., 
for  the  last  two  seasons. 

DIAMOND  FLEECE 
win  serve  Ewes  this  coming  Fall  for  W-OO,  In  addi- 
tion to  ttOy  cents  p«'r  month  for  pasturage. 

rOOI'FR   A    .\EPilEW. 
8-it  Coopemburs.  l^hlKh  <o  ,  Pa. 

Mii-TOii  Coontn.  T.  8.  Cooper. 


FOR  SALE— T  voung  Boars,  fit  for  service,  from 
stork  lmi>orted  last  fall.    Young  Sows  to  mate 
them,  from  dilTerent  Importations. 
Full  pedigrees  furnished  on  application. 

FRAIVCIH   IliORRIM. 
g.tf  IH  North  ISth  St.,  Phlla, 


7-30  Gold  Ijoaii. 

j^Y  COOKE  &  CO.  are  now  selling  at  par 
the  rirat  Mort«a»e  U»Bd  Crant  Clold 
BOMIMI  of  tho  KORTHERW  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  COMPAWY,  bearing  ■•▼•■aad 
thr««.tenth«  per  cent,  gold  interest,  and  secured 
by  first  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Road 
and  equlpmenta,  and  on  more  than 

22,000  Acres  of  Land 

to  every  mile  of  track,  or  500  Aere«  of  I^ad  to 
each  •l.OOO  Bond.  There  Is  no  other  security 
In  the  market  more  safe  or  so  praRiable. 

The  hluhest  current  pric*  will  be  paid  for  U.  S. 
FIVE-TWENTIES,  and  all  other  markeUble 
Securities  received  In  exchange. 

Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  full  Information  fumUhed 
on  application.    For  sale  by 

JAT  COOKE  A  CO.. 

PHILADKLPHIA,  NKW  YORK  and  WASHINGTON. 

7-2t __ 

Turnip  Seed. 

HEW  CROP, 

WE  are  prepared  to  nil  the  orders  of  consumers 
and  dealers  with  Seed  of  unquestionable  qu.i- 
litv  arown  on  our  own  grounds,  under  our  own 
ilrional  InHtH-ctlon.  The  varieties  are  the  mo»l 
rppn.ved-the  IM-Ht  suited  to  this  climate.  DescrlP- 
Uve  LiHts  will  be  forwarded  to  Private  Families 
and  Market  Gardeners,  on  application. 

Our  June  Circular,  designed  for  Dealers  only, 
win  be  mailed  to  such,  on  application. 

DA¥ID  LAHDRETH   di  SOU, 

SI  aad  as  S.  Sixth  St., 
^.2t  PHILADELPHIA. 


»*l 


Seed  ITITlieat. 

A  I.EITTIAW  WHEAT,  raised  fj"™  S«r»r.'" 
A  lmiiort<-d  from  those  Islands.  An  AMBER 
Wheat  with  thin  hull  and  stiff  straw.  A  good 
vleldVr  Price  !*:»  per  bushel ;  10  bus.  §25 ;  In  sacks 
containing  2  and  2X  busheU. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  or  P.  O.  order. 

WM.  W.   POTTS, 
g.2t  Morrliitown,  Penn*a. 


An  opportunity  seldom  offered 

UCIIt»TER  WHITE  PI«S  for  •ale.- 
Wiwhiiig  to  reduce  my  stock.  I  ofler  for  sale 
Fourteen  Pigs  of  various  sizes,  Including  two  Sows 
that  will  farrow  In  July  next.  This  Stock  txmk  six 
prfniTumH  In  Chester  county  last  fall.  References 
given.    Prices  reasonable.    Address 

JOHN  OAKFORD, 

Oxford,  Pa. 
N.  B.  will  pay  particular  attention  to  ^"'"t^- 
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SEEDINa  -W^HEAT. 


This  important  operation  of  the  farm  w^ill 
have  l)een  performed  Ixfore  our  next  issue,  and 
it  would  seem  appropriate,  tljcrefore,  for  some 
remarks  as  to  tlie  great  diversity  in  practice 
among  our  best  farmers.  The  wheat  crop  (per 
se,)  is  not  a  very  important  one  in  this  section. 

It  comes  into  the  i-otation,  because  tliere  is  no 
other  one  so  convenient  and  well  adapted  for 
seeding  down  to  grass.  The  time  of  sowing, 
the  !nii)ortance  of  cliange  of  seed,  drilling  or 
broadcasting,  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  tl)e 
expe«lieucy  of  rolling,  the  proper  kind  of  manure, 
tlie  best  variety  of  wheat  to  sow  iu  this  section, 
and  whellier  one  or  two  ploughings,  and  the 
depth  of  pkiughing,  may  all  be  considered  un- 
settled questions,  and  on  which,  perhaps,  hardly 
two  farmers  are  entirely  agreed. 

Although  tlie  field  of  observation  of  tlie  Editor 
of  au  agricultural  paper  is  an  extensive  one, 
allowing  him  opportunities  to  see  and  hear  many 
sides,  what  we  have  to  say  will  be  chiefly  sug- 
gestive, and  applicable  more  to  this  immediate 
section  than  for  our  subscribers  at  distant  points. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  premise  that  tlie 
still  common  practice  of  hauling  stimulating 
and  feimentable  maiuires  out  for  tlie  wheat 
crop,  is  opposed  to  all  soiuid  theory,  would  be 
entirely  scouted  at  in  the  best  farming  districts 
across  the  Atlantic,  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  a 
too  rapid  and  immature  early  growth,  and  is 
one  main  cause  of  the  uncertainly  in  this  great 
crop,  which  a  farmer  now  hardly  ever  considers 
sale  till  actually  in  tlie  barn. 

Barnyard  manure  sliould,  of  course,  go  to  the 
coru-field,  where  it  is  wanted.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  riiilatlelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  last  season,  Dr.  Kennei>y 


stated,  that  when  he  used  barnyard  manure  for 
the  wheat,  he  had  found  the  greatest  advantage 
from  following  the  surface  plow  which  turned  it 
and  the  oat-stubble  under,  with  the  subsoil  plow, 
which  stirred  up  about  six  inches  additional 
depth,  that  lie  considereil  be  then  bad  twelve 
inches  of  pulverized  soil,  9nd  with  no  more  ex- 
pense than  two  regular  ploughings  would  cost. 
He  informs  us  this  season,  that  on  land  so  man- 
aged a  year  ago,  the  ranker  and  stronger  growth 
of  the  clover  may  be  seen  to  tlie  very  line. 

For  the  benefit  of  tlie  young  grass  crop  un- 
doubtedly, and  we  think  also  for  tlie  beneflt  of 
tlie  wheat  cmp,  two  ploughings  are  to  be  rec^mi- 
meiided.  It  better  aerates,  pulverizes  and  mel- 
lows the  soil,  and  prefiares  the  seed  bed  more 
thoroughly  for  the  drill. 

Till  about  a  year  ago  It  was  very  generally 
understood  that  drilling  wlieat  was  preferable 
to  broadcasting,  for  various  reasons.  Some  pro- 
minent farmers,  and  a  few  quoted  cases,  where 
tlie  latter  had  prove<l  the  better  crop,  seem  to 
unsettle  this  apparently  settled  question.  A 
very  large  majority  of  our  best  farmers  still, 
however,  advocate  putting  in  wheat  with  the 
drill,  and  inasmuch  "  as  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,"  so  we  think  tliat  a  few  isolated 
cases  of  failure  sliould  not  upset  the  nearly  uni- 
form practice  of  our  best  farmers  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Some  particular  conditions  of 
soil  or  weather  can  readily  be  supposed  capable 
of  making  an  occasional  crop  of  broadcast  sown 
wheat,  preferable  to  one  put  in  with  drill. 

It  is  admitted,  we  bdieve,  that  there  is  great 
advantage  in  an  occasional  change  of  seed. — 
The  same  wlicat,  as  a  rule,  should  n(^b«  jown 
on  the  same  farm  more  Uiau  Ibr^  «i^o«r  sea- 
sons. Introducing  seed  from  other  sections  has 
tauch  ^he  same  eflfect  as  mixing  soils;  but  a 
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where  tliere  are  extreme  diversities  of  cliinat« 

The  exiKjrieiiee  here  of  the  last  few  years 
seems  to  determine  Uiat  early  sown  wlieat,  say 
from  5th  to  16th  of  present  mouth,  is  the  most 
certain.    The  fall  Brf)wth  being  thus  extended, 
and  the  r.K.U  Betting  weD  e8tal)r.shed,  would 
seem  t<.  \>yotcxl  u.oie  thoiiMishly  aKi""«t  8«v.-n' 
wiutert  anil  frtHiiient  cliaup-ableness  of  weather 
bt'fore  spriuK  growth  coiiinieuces.    Tlie  wlmat 
crop  is  all  un.-ertaiu  h(;reaway  anyhow,  under 
our  present  raole  of  management ;  and  if  owing 
to  a  sliort  or  mild  winter,  growth  l)cc(>nie»  U<o 
ranli,  live  stocit  ean  »)e  turned  on  to  eat  it  o«, 
with  great  ailvantage,  as  we  have  frequently 

found. 

One  bushel  and  a  peck  to  the  acre,  when 
drille.1,  and  one  bushel  ami  a  half  to  a  bushel 
and  thi-ee  peeks  iH;r  acre  for  sowing  broadcast, 
would  8e«m  to  be  the  proper  allowance. 

Where  barnyard  manure  Ijas  been  used  for 
the  corn-Helil  as  it  ought  to  be,  some  reliable 
superphosphate,  drilled  in  witli  the  wheat  or 
sown  broadcast  after  it,  has  within  our  observa- 
tion produced  astonishing  results  l»oth  on  wheat 
and  grass,  and  has  most  clexirly  paid. 


apple,  having  a  suh-aeid  flavor,  and  with  its 
abundant  juices,  swelling  up  in  the  cooking  pro- 
cess as  these  develop,  and  making  a  very  rich 
st«w  or  preserve. 

It  is  an  accidental  seedling,  on  the  property  of 
a  person  named  CAiiVEit,  about  three  miles 
from  Norristown,  and  is  an  abumlant  and  re- 
gular iM-arer.  The  Carver  is  of  medium  size, 
1  yellow  c«)l<>r,  and  some  of  tlie  specimens  resem- 
ijle  the  Porter  in  shai)e.  It  is  attractive  looking 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  a  good  market 
apiJe. 


bi-eeder,  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  such  distin- 
guishing marks  (not  on  the  horns)  as  wiU  serve 
unmistakably  to  identify  it  at  any  future  time ; 
such  certificate  to  be  attested  by  the  Consul  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  a  dvU  magistrate  on 

the  Island." 

Purchasers  are  hereby  cautioned,  if  they  care 
for  entry  in  the  Itegister  of  this  Association,  to 
see  that  tlie  i-equiremeots  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion have  been  strictly  complied  with. 
For  the  Executive  Committee. 

Geo.  E.  Wauino,  Secretary. 


ALEUTIAN  WHEAT. 

Since  our  last  issue,  we  observe  in  the  Daily 


SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

Tknn'a  State  Aguicultubai.  Society.— 
We  call  attention,  in  our  advertising  piiges,  to 
tlie  notice  of  the  approaching  exhibition  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Premium  list 
and  regulations,  which  is  open  for  inspection  by 
any  one  calling  at  this  ofBce.    The  exhibitions 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Society  ought  to  equal 
those  of  any  other  State.    We  understand  some 
«)f  tlie  best  herds  of  the  State  wiU  be  represented 
there,  among  them  the  imported  prize  animals 
of   CooPEU  «S:  Nephew,  also  the    imiKntcd 
Percherons  of  Schueibek,  and  many  other 
clioice  animals — an  examination  of  which  will 
give  new  ideas  to  young  farmers,  as  well  as  ohl 
ones— sliowing  the  great  results  of  careful  sci- 
entific bre«Hliiig. 

Tliere  will  also  lie  a  large  display  of  the  l)cst 
agricuItunJ  impleincnts,  fine  fruits,  seeds,  vege- 
tiibli'S,  etc. 


iMpnitTK.n  White  Cochins.— Samiei,  J. 
PAitKKK  of  West  Cliester,  Pa.,  has  leruutly  re- 
O'ived  from  England,  a  cockerel  and  three  hens, 
White  Cochin  fowls,  ^  large  size  and  superior 
quality. 


Herald,  that  »Iakk  Jones,  on  his  furm  in  Ply- 
mouth, Montgomery  county,  harvested  seventy- 
one  bushels  and  twenty  pounds  of  this  variety 
of  wheat,  weighing  tKl  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  from 
two  and  a-quarter  acres.  It  appeare  to  liave 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  bread  makers  in- 
doors, as  well  as  the  fanners  without.  A  sam- 
ple of  it  may  be  seen  at  this  olfice. 

m    *    m  — 

Landscape  Gakhenino.— We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement  of  11.  MoBius  Copk- 
LAND,  from  Boston,  who  has  a  national  repu- 
tation for  laying  out  grounds,  and  as  a  general 
landscape  gardener.     He  has  come  to   reside 
among  us,  and  especially  just  now  to  take  cliarge 
and  lay  out  the  new  town  of  Ridley,  on  the  new 
extension  of  the  P.  W.  and  Baltimore  railroad, 
about  seven  mUes  from  Philadelphia.    The  Uiv/u 
plot  of '  Ridley '  embraces  about  GOO  acres,  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  fine  scenery,  and  aflbrds 
a  good  opportunity  to  our  friend  Copeland  to 
display  his  taste  and  skiU.    He  has  already  lo- 
cated on  tlie  property  three  artificial  lakes,  and 
is  laying  out  avenues  an<l  drives— all  which  will 
make  it  a  place  of  great  attraction  to  our  citi- 
zens, and  rivalling  any  in  our  vicinity  for  subur- 
ban residences. 

Landscape  gardening  is  an  art  as  weU  as  a 
science.  No  one  purcliasing  a  new  and  unim- 
proved property,  unless  he  has  a  most  deci<led 
natural  taste  in  that  direction,  should  undertake 
to  plant  treis  and  lay  out  even  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, without  getting  some  general  plan  from  a 
landscape  gardener.  This  at  least  is  our  opi- 
nion. A  mistake  at  the  start,  is  a  peiptdual 
eyesore,  ami  can  never  be  rectified. 

Many  of  our  citizens  will  no  doubt  lie  glad  to 
iivail  theinselvi>8  of  R.  M.  Copelanu's  skill 
during  his  lesideiice  among  us. 


Com  HuBker  and  Harveating  Machine. 

A  mo«lel  has  been  exhibited  in  this  olfice  of  a 
niachine  to  cut  down  corn-stalks  in  tlie  field, 
and  to  husk  at  tlic  same  time.  It  is  a  very  In- 
genious contrivancp,  and  we  sliould  suppose 
wdhld  be  particulariy  valuable  in  tlie  West, 
wlierc  100  acres  in  corn,  and  from  that  to  1,000 
aens,  are  iitA  uncomnioii. 

It  is  airangetl  on  two  wlieels,  and  drawn  by 
two  lioi-ses,  commencing  on  the  outside  row  of 
corn,  and  passing  continuously  around  tlie  field. 
I'he  stalks  In  each  hill  are  all  cut  off  at  once,  by 
two  circular  cutters,   revolving  towards    each 
other.     An  attachment  is  also  connected  for 
husking  the  corn,  tlie  ears  falling  iuui  a  lK)pper, 
and  are  taken  up  by  an  elevator  to  a  trough,  | 
from  wlience  they  slide  Into  a  wagon  accompa- 
nying the  machine.    One  man  and  four  boys, 
with  three  luirses,  have  run  a  working  model  of 
tlie  machine,  and  cut  and  husked  at  tlie  rate  of 
ten  acres  per  day. 

THE  CARVER  APPLE 

Wk  have  received  through  W.  W.  Pottm,  of 
Montgomery  county,  several  specimens  of  tlie 
alM>ve  apple,  which  is  very  popular  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Norristown,  for  its  fine  ccMiking  (jualities.  It 
b<>1Ih  very,Tr<«ly  in  tlie  Norristown  market,  and 
is  gri'atly  valued  by  tlm  lK>usi'k(^'|tei8  there,  as 


IMPORTED  JER8ET8. 


A  CARD 


FROM   THE   AM 
CLUB. 


JEBSEY   CATTLE 


Sccret»ry'»  Offlce,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  2, 71, 
Much  disappointment  has  resulted  to  pur- 
chasers of  animals  recently  importe<l,  from  tlieir 
inability  to  enter  them  in  tlie  Herd  Raster  of 
this  Association,  and  comi»laint  lias  been  made 
of  tlie  stringency  of  its  action. 

Due  notice  was  given  personally  to  all  import- 
ers and  dealers,  and  by  announcement  In  agri- 
cultural papers  to  tlie  public,  some  months  be- 
fore tlie  rule  went  into  effect. 

The  exporters  of  Jersey  cattle  on  tlie  otlier 
side  know  perfectly  well  what  Is  r«|ulred  ;  and 
it  is  tlieir  fault  and  not  ours  if  tlieir  animals  are 
exchuled.  All  that  tlie  club  desires  is  to  main- 
tain tlie  jMirity  of  Its  record.  To  this  en<l  It  de- 
mands that  such  autlientic  information  shall  ac- 
company tlie  description  of  each  animal  oHered 
for  entry,  as  will  make  It  certain  that  tliere  has 
lieen  no  fraudulent  substitution,  and  that  the 
pe<llgree  of  tlie  animal  is  truthfully  given.  Tlie 
precise  reading  of  tlie  resolution  of  the  club  is 
as  follows : 

«<  That  no  animal  Imported  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  after  March  1,  1H71,  will  U;  a«lmitted  to 
entry  ill  tlie  Register,  except  upon  tlie  produc- 
tion of  a  wrtilicivte  giving  the  name  of  tl»e 


Fresh  Meat  from  Texas  at  Philad'a. 
A  new  trade  would  appear  aliout  opening,  in 
the  arrival  at  this  port  from  Rockport,  Texas,  of 
the  small  steamer  Fire  Fly,  loaded  in  her  hold 
with  220  slaughtered  beeves,  cut  Into  quarters, 
making  110,000  lbs.    We  visited  this  vessel,  as 
she  lay  at  Almond  street  wharf,  and  were  poliUJ 
ly  shown  by  the  officers  and  agents  into  the 
deUils  of  the  system,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
slaughter  cattle  just  ofi"  tlieir  pastures,  and  intro- 
duce the  beef  in  as  fine  condition  as  if  just  killed 
liere,  Into  our  northern  cities,  at  greatly  reduced 
rates.    This  voyage  to  PhUadelphia  is  the  first 
one,  and  chiefly  as  an  experiment.    It  occupied 
nine  days;  but  she  lias  been  regulariy  running 
for  some  time  past,  between  Texas  and  New 
Orieans,  the  consumption  at  the  latter  city  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beeves  per  day, 
through  tlie  entire  year. 

Steamers  make  two  to  thi-ee  trips  per  month, 
and  tlie  profit  on  each  steamer  load  would  ap- 
pear to  be  from  $1«,0(X)  to  $18,000. 

The  vessel  is  first  fitted  up  as  a  refrigerator, 
under  a  patent  granted  to  Wilson  Bray,  Stock- 
ton, Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  and  can  be  used 
on  a  Lu-ge  as  well  as  a  small  scale.    The  refrige- 
rator used  at  the  ContinenUd  hotel,  Philadelphia, 
is  coiistmctetl  under  the  same  patent,  which  is 
simply  an  air-tight,  non-conducting  room,  large 
or  small,  in  one  end  of  which  a  fan  is  placed, 
operated  by  hand  or  otlier  power,  which  takes 
In  the  air  and  forces  it  through  a  refrigerating 
mixture,  (usually  ice  and  salt,)  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room,  which  absorbs  and  deprives  it 
of  the  Cidoric  and  all  noxious  vapors  or  emana- 
tions from  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  making  the  air  in 
the  r<K)in  jmre,  cold  and  dry. 

The  fnsli  meat  shown  us  on  this  vesstd  was 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  as  sweet  as  if  just 
killed.  We  took  a  steak  home  with  us,  and 
wish  for  nothing  better. 

The  Inventor  has  had  placed  In  his  preserving 
room,  at  Stockton,  New  Jersey,  fresh  mutton, 
pork  and  poultry,  (tlie  latter  retaining  tlie  en- 
trails,) all  of  which  were  preserved  in  a  perfect 
state,  williout  injury  In  appearance  or  quality, 
for  one  hundred  and  fifly-three  dayit.  It  is 
generally  uudei-stood  that  meats  packed  in  ice 
or  kept  In  refrigerators  are  liable  to  speedy 
decay  on  lieiiig  brought  into  ordinary  temjiera- 
tures.  Bray's  patent  is  fouiukjd  on  the  plan 
of  constant /rf«/t  currents  of  wliolesome  ah". 

No  customer  at  the  butclier"s  stall  iu  tlie  mar- 
ket could  detect  this  Texas  beef,  as  diflering  from 
any  otlier. 

T1k>  present  trial  trip  of  the  Fire  Fly  would 
seem  to  lie  a  success,  which  may  revolutionize 
our  iM-ef  iiL-u-kels,  giving  us  not  only  a  cheaper 
but  a  iH'tter  article.  Tlie  supply  of  catUi^ln 
Texas  is  8p«jkeii  of  as  apjiarently  Inexhaustible, 
$5  per  head  lieing  tlie  common  price  in  the  Inte- 
rior of  the  Slate. 


Am.  Pomol(^lcal,  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  6-8. 
Kansas  State,  Topeka,  Sept.  11-15. 
Northern  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Sept.  11-16. 
Iowa,  Cedar  Rapids,  Sept.  12-15. 
Michigan  Pomologi«l,  Grand  Bapida,  Septem- 
ber 12-15. 

Colorado,  Denver,  Sept,  12-16. 

Central  Iowa,  Pes  Moines,  Sept.  16-22. 

California,  Sacramento,  Sept.  18-23. 

Cedar  Valley,  la..  Cedar  Valley,  Sept.  19-21. 

National  Swine  Exposition,  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 19-21. 

Central  Kentucky,  Danville,  Sept.  19-22. 

Central  Ohio,  Mechanicsburg,  Sept.19-22. 
Northern  Kentucky,  Florence,  Sept.  19-22. 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  Waverly 

Station,  Sept.  19-22.  ^ 

Ohio,  Springfield,  Sept.  2.5-29. 
Wisconsin  State,  Milwaukee,  Sept.  25-29. 
Indianaiiolis  A.  M.  and  H.,  Indianapolis,  Sept. 

25-30. 
Illinois,  DuQuoin,  Sept.  25-30. 
Nebraska,  Brownsville,  Sept.  26-29. 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Sept.  26-29. 
National  Industrial  Exposition,  Am.  Institute, 

New  York  City,  Sept.  7  to  Nov.  4. 
North  Mo.,  Hannibal,  Sept.  26-30. 
N.  M.  Stock  Agr.  &  Mecb.  As.,  Salisbury,  Sept. 

26. 
New  York,  Albany,  Oct.  2-6. 
St,  Louis  Agr.  andMech.  Assodation,  St.  Louis, 

Oct.  2-7. 
Northern  Kansas  Agr.  and  Hort,  Society,  Atchi- 
son, Oct.  S-«. 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Oct.  3-6. 
Atlanta  A.  &  J.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  6-21. 
Cherokee,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  Rome,  Ga., 

Oct.  10-13. 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  Oct.  16-20. 
(Jeorgia,  Macon,  Oct.  23-26. 
Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson,  Oct.  23-28. 
Cotton  States,  Augusta,  (ia.,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  4. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Nov.  18. 


State  and  Diatrlct  Local  Fairs. 

Pa.  Horticultural  Society,  Phil'a.,  Autumnal  Ex 

hibilion,  Si'i)t.  12,  13,  14,  15tli. 
Pa.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Scranton,  Sept. 

19,  20,  21,  22. 
Maryland,  at  Pimlico,  near  Baltimore,  Oct.  3,  to 

continue  4  days. 
Cincinnati  Industrial,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  0,to 

Oct.  7. 


PennMylvaniM  I<ocal  Fairs. 

Berks  Co.,  at  Reading,  Sept.  12-15. 

Bucks  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  at  Newtown, 

Sept.  26,  27,  28. 
Doylestowii  Agricultural  and  Mcclianical,  In- 
stitute at  Doy lestow  n,  Bucks  Co.,  Oct.  3, 4,5, 6. 
Beaver  Co.  at  Beaver,  Sept.  27,  29. 
Butler,  at  Butler,  Sept.  20-28. 
Brookfield,  Tk«a  Co.,  Oct.  6-8. 
Central  Pennsylvania,  at  Altoona,  Sept.  12-16. 
Carlxin  Co.,  at  liehighton,  Oct.  3-6. 
Conneautville,  Crawford  Co.,  Oct.  4-6. 
Chester  Co.,  at  West  Cliester,  Sept.  28-30. 
Oxford,  at  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Sept.  7-9. 
Columbia,  at  Bkwmsburg,  Oct.  11-13. 
(?unil»erlaiid,  at  Carlisle,  Oct.  11-13. 
Franklin,  at  CJhainbersburg,  Oct  3-6. 
Fayette,  at  Brownsville,  Oct.  3-6. 
Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  at  Canton,  Oct.  9-13.  $26,- 

(XX)  In  premiums  offered. 
Gloucester  Co.,  near  Woodbury,  N,  J.,  Sept,  28. 
Highland,  at  Johnstown,  Oct.  ii-6. 
Indiana,  at  Indiana,  Sept.  20-22. 
Kuilztown,  at  Kurtztown,  Oct.  3-6. 
I^high,  at  Altentown,  Sept.  26-29. 
Montgomery  Co.  (old),  on  their  new  grounds  at 

Ambler'o  Station,  N.  P.  R.,  Sept.  19-22. 
East  Pennsylvania  and  Montg.  Co.,  at  Norris- 
town, Sept.  27-.30. 
Monroe,  Stroudsburg,  Sept.  26-29. 
Northampton,  Nazareth,  Oct.  3-6. 
Fanners  and  Mechanks'  Institute  of  Easton, 

Sept.  18-22. 
Union,  liewisburg,  Oct.  4-6. 
Westmorelautl,  Greensburg,  Sept.  26-28. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington,  at  Mount  Hally,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  4. 
Cumberland,  Brldgeton,  Sept.  27,  28. 
Cape  May,  Seavilk?  Station,  Sept.  6,  7. 
Monmouth,  Freehold,  Sept.  12,  14. 
Salem,  Salem,  Sept.  21,  22. 
1  Trenton  lJiiH>n,  Trenton,  Sept.  6-7 


BXJLIL.    "eth    EAUL    OF    OJLFOTlT>,' 


Bred  by  Jas.  C.  Sheldon,  tteneva,  N.  Y.  Roan ;  calved  August 
3d,  1869.  Property  of  Chas.  E.  Coffin.  GnA.  by  5th  Duke  of  (Gene- 
va 932 ;  dam  2d  Countess  of  Oxford,  by  2d  Duke  of  Geneva  5502 ;  g.  d. 
Gem  of  Oxford,  by  2d  Grand  Duke  2181 ;  g.  g.  d.  Romeo's  Oxford,  by 


Romeo  (13619);  g.  g.  g.  d.  Oxford  5th,  by  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(1940) ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Oxford  2d,  by  Short  Tail  (2621) ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d. 
Matcliem  Cow,  by  Matcliem  2281 ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Matchem  Cow,  by 
Young  Wynyard  2S)9. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

An  Bx]>eriment  to  Ascertain  Wtaetber  it 
will  Pay  to  Feed  Cows  in  Siunmer  on 
Good  Pasture. 


Selected  two  cows,  which  I  will  designate 
by  numbers  one  and  two.  No.  1  calved  12th 
mo.  27,  1870,  and  No.  2  calved  about  0th  mo. 
16,  1871.  Weighed  their  milk  7th  mo.  14,  '71, 
having  had  no  feed.  Next  day,  the  15th,  began 
to  feed  two  quarts  of  bran  to  each  cow  in  the 
morning,  and  tlie  same  at  night,  and  continued 
for  one  week,  when  tlie  milk  was  again  weighed. 
Next  day,  tlie  22d,  doubled  tlieir  feed,  or  four 
quarts  night  and  morning,  continuing  one  week, 
when  the  milk  was  again  weiglied,  being  the 
28th.  No.  1  is  part  Durham  and  No.  2  was 
said  to  be  half  Alderney,  and  lier  appearance 
indicates  it.  I  bought  Iier  at  a  public  sak3  of  a 
drove  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  cows. 
Na  1.-7  mo.  14,  no  feed.  No.  2.-7  mo.  14,  no  feed. 

Morning,      1\  lbs.  Morning,    16J  lbs. 

Evening,      71  lbs.  Evening,    17]  Ibe. 


Total,  15  lbs. 

Per  day, 
7  mo.  21.-4  q.  bran. 
Morning,  13  i  lbs. 
Evening,      7i  lbs. 

Total,  204  !»»• 

7  mo.  28.-8  q.  bran. 
Morning,  9  lbs. 
Evening,     10  lbs. 


Total,  34  lbs. 
Per  day, 
7mo.  21.-4q.bran. 
Morning  19!  lbs. 
Evening,    21$  lbs. 

Total,         41 1  lbs. 

7  mo.  28.-8  q.  bran. 
Morning,  22  lbs. 
Evening,     22  lbs. 


Total,  19  lbs.  Total,         44  lbs 

At  the  first  trial  the  cost  of  feed  was         0. 
At  the  second,  4  q.  bran  cost  very  nearly  6  c. 
At  third  trial,  8  quarts  bran  cost  12 

The  milk  from  these  two  cows,  and  the  dairy 
of  which  tliey  are  a  part,  is  sent  to  Philaiielphia, 
and  is  worth  there  4  cents  per  dry  measure  qt., 
delivered  in  said  city.  The  freight  Is  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent,  per  quart :  So  that  one  quart 
of  milk  is  worth  at  liome  3|  cts.,  and  will  weigh 
2\  lbs.  Now,  No.  1  yielded  16  llw.  of  milk  on 
grass  alone — and  on  6  cts  .-worth  of  feed  a  day 
the  gain  was  54  lbs.,  equal  to  2  1-5  qts.,  worth 
8  cts.— leaving  a  profit  of  2  cts.  per  day. 

This  cow,  when  fed  on  8  qt.s.  of  bran,  actually 
yielded  less  than  wlieii  she  had  only  half  the 
quantity,  showing  a  loss  of  6  1-5  cts.  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  it  will  barely  pay  to  feed  a 


cow  that  lias  been  milking  several  mouths,  even 
tlie  small  quantity  of  4  quarts  a  day — and  by 
increasing  the  feed  we  have  an  actual  loss. 

Six  cents-worth  of  feed  increased  the  milk  of 
No.  2,  74  lbs.,  equal  to  3  quarts,  worth  10|  cts. 
I*rofit  41  cts.  Twelve  cents-worth  of  feed  made 
an  increase  of  10  lbs.,  or  4  quarts,  worth  144 
cts.    Profit  24  cts. 

The  fore  part  of  the  season  was  dry ;  but 
about  tlie  time  of  this  experiment  it  began  to 
rain,  and  tliere  was  some  increase  in  tlie  risk  of 
the  dairy,  as  well  as  those  of  my  neighbors. 
The  feed  used  was  made  at  a  mill  near  by,  and 
was  a  better  article  than  western  bran,  and 
somewhat  heavier  jier  bushel.  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  favorable  weather,  tlie  profit 
from  fee<ling  in  summer,  when  milk  alone  is  the 
object,  is  so  Infinitely  small,  even  from  the  best 
and  fnshest  cows,  that  I  conclude  it  will  not  pay 
wlien  applied  to  a  whole  dairy. 

Benj.  Sharpless. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


On  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of 
Hemp. 

Hemp  is  a  plant  of  very  great  Importance; 
its  tough,  durable  and  elastic  fibres  being  better 
suited  for  making  cordage  and  canvas  for 
shipping  than  any  other  substance  yet  known. 
Tlie  quantity  required  to  supply  the  navy  and 
commercial  marine  of  tlie  United  States  alone 
is  immense. 

This  country  is  well  adapted  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  lienip,  which  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  well 
rewarding  the  careful  and  judicious  cultivator; 
yet  the  supply  Is  far  short  of  the  demand  for 
liome  consumption,  a  great  quantity  having  to 
be  annually  imported. 

Tlie  soils  most  suitable,  and  always  to  lie  pre- 
ferreil,  are  tliose  of  a  deep,  black,  vegetable  kind, 
and  which,  from  their  location,  are  slightly  in- 
cllnetl  to  moisture  ;  such  soils  are  easily  found, 
iwkrticularly  in  tlie  Western  country.  Mellow, 
rich,  clayey  soils  do  very  well,  and  none  answer 
better  than  old  mea«low  land.  Hemp  may  be 
raisetl  on  tlie  same  ground  for  successive  years 
without  degenerating,  an<l  without  exliausting 
tlie  soil,  especially  if  the  sliives  are  returned  to 
llie  land  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Hemp  may  either  precede  or  follow  a  crop  of 
grain,  as  Its  tendency  is  to  sniotlH^r  and  choke  all 
other  plants;  iu  fact  nothing  else  so  well  deans 


and  prepares  the  ground  for  otlK>r  crops,  especial- 
ly for  small  grain  or  grasses.  It  eradicate  all 
weeds,  and  when  it  is  taken  off,  it  leaves  the 
field  clean,  smooth  and  even. 

The  ground  intended  for  hemp  should  be 
ploughed  in  time  to  receive  the  influence  of 
frosts,  and  after  a  crop  of  grain,  besides  a  deep 
ploughing  before  winter,  it  should  be  ploughed 
at  least  twice  In  the  spring,  so  as  to  reduce  tlie 
soil  to  a  fine  tilth,  as  it  is  all  important  that  it  be 
tlioi-oughly  pulverised.  To  insure  a  good  crop, 
the  seed  must  be  fresh,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  being  heavy  and  of  a  bright  color. 

When  hemp  is  intended  to  be  cultivated  for 
seed  for  tbe  crop  of  the  next  year,  it  is  to  be 
raised  in  a  place  distant  from  that  in  which  it  is 
raised  for  tbe  fibre  only,  and  sowed  in  drills 
about  four  feet  ajiart.  In  tlie  blooming  season 
tlie  male  plants  should  mostly  be  pulled  up  and 
thrown  away,  and  tlie  female  plants  thinned 
out,  leaving  the  stalks  seven  or  eight  inches 
apart.  The  male  and  female  plants  are  easily 
known  apart,  as  oidy  tlie  male  plants  blossom, 
and,  when  agitated,  throw  off  farina— a  yellow 
dust — which  falls  and  colors  the  ground,  or  any 
other  object  with  which  it  comes  iu  contact.  A 
few  of  the  male  plants  should  be  left  scattered 
through  tlie  drills,  until  the  farina  is  completely 
discliarged.  Between  tlie  drills  a  plow  should 
be  run  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  ground  fVee 
from  weeds,  and  between  the  stalks  in  each  drill 
the  hoe  is  to  be  used  for  tlie  same  purpose. — 
The  plants  are  generally  cut  after  tlie  first  smart 
frost,  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  October,  and  carried  to  the  bam, 
wliere  the  seed  is  easily  detached  by  tlie  common 
flail ;  the  stalks  which  bear  the  seed  being  too 
large,  coarse  and  harsh  to  produce  good  fibre, 
are  usually  thrown  away,  but  they  might  be 
profitably  made  into  charcoal  for  the  use  of 
powder  mills. 

After  the  seed  Is  threshed  out,  it  Is  advisable  to 

spread  it  thinly  on  a  floor  to  cure  property  and 

prevent  rotting  before  being  finally  put  away 

for  use  next  spring.    The  seed  should  be  sown, 

the  weatlier  jiennitting,  in  April  or  early  In  May ; 

when  tlie  plant  first  shoots  up,  it  is  very  tender 

and  liable  to  be  ii\jured  by  frost,  if  sown  too 
early. 

When  hemp  is  raised  for  the  fibre,  the  seed  is 

to  be  sown  broadcast,  a  busliel  and  a  half  to  two 

busliels  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  according  to  tlie 


strength  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  lau: 
with  wliich  it  has  been  prepared,  as  well  as  to 
the  season.  When  tlie  seed  is  sown,  it  is  to  be 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in ;  and  rolling  the  ground 
afterwards  will  prove  beneficial. 

The  labors  of  the  cultivator  are  tlien  suspend- 
ed until  the  plants  are  ripe  and  in  a  state  to  be 
gatliered. 

If  the  season  be  favorable  for  a  few  weeks, 
until  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  tlicy 
will  tlien  sliade  the  ground,  and  a  good  crop  may 
be  expected. 

Hemp  is  generally  ripe  and  fit  to  be  gathered 
about  tlie  middle  of  August,  varying  according 
to  the  time  of  sowing;  and  by  sowing  at  differ- 
ent periods,  in  order  that  tlie  crop  may  not  all 
ripen  at  the  same  time,  a  press  of  labor  in  bar- 
vesting  may  be  avoided. 

The  maturity  of  the  plant  Is  detcrmhied  by 
the  shedding  of  the  farina,  already  noticed,  and 
by  the  leaves  of  the  plant  turning  yellowish;  it 
is  then  generally  supposed  to  be  ripe,  but  it  is 
safer  to  wait  a  few  days  longer.  A  little  obser- 
vation will  enable  any  one  to  judge  when  It  is 
fully  ripe  ;  it  is  a  very  accommodating  crop,  for 
if  gatliered  a  little  too  soon  the  fibre  will  not  be 
materially  injured,  and  it  will  wait  the  leisure  of 
the  farmer  a  week  or  two  after  it  Is  entirely  ripe. 

Tbe  plants  are  gathered  by  two  modes,  viz : 
pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  or  cutting  them 
off  about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground — the  closer  to  the  ground  the  better. — 
Cutting  is  generally  preferred,  which  Is  per- 
formed with  a  knife  (often  made  out  of  an  old 
scythe),  or  with  a  good  reaping  machine. 

Wliether  pulled  or  cut,  tbe  plants  are  to  be 
carefully  and  evenly  laid  on  the  ground  to  cure, 
which,  in  dry  weather,  will  take  two  or  three 
days ;  a  light  rain  falling  on  them  while  lying 
down  is  rather  beneficial,  as  it  will  then  be  more 
easy  to  remove  the  leaves,  which  should  be  done 
before  the  shocks  are  formed  ;  wlien  cured,  tlie 
plants  should  be  tied  in  small  bundles,  for  con- 
venience iu  handling,  and  set  up  in  shocks,  the 
roots  or  butt  ends  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
tbe  tops  united  or  tied  by  a  band  made  of  tlie 
plants.  As  soon  as  convenient,  the  shocks  may 
be  collected  tt^ether  and  formed  into  stacks,  and 
by  remaining  in  the  stacks  a  sufficient  time  be- 
fore being  exposed  to  be  rotted,  the  plants  go 
through  a  sweat,  which  very  much  improves  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  fibre. — Colman's 
Rural  World. 


Another  National  Agricultural  Ek>oiety. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  the  "  Ten- 
nessee Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Assodation," 
"  inviting  a  congress  of  the  various  kindred  so- 
cieties throughout  the  United  States,  to  meet  in 
convention  at  Nashville,  on  the  3d  day  of  Oct., 
1871,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National 
Agricultural  Association." 

We  venture  the  opinion,  that  this  movement 
will  never  result  in  anything  either  practical  or 
useful,  and  that  if  it  ever  gets  vp  at  all.  It  will 
be  very  short  lived. 

In  this  country  it  Is  very  easy  to  get  anytliing 
up,  by  extensive  notices  and  advertising;  but 
nutaining  them  creditably  Is  another  matter. 
Our  country  is  too  extensive,  with  too  great 
diversities  of  soil,  climate  and  productions,  to 
he  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  any  national 
organization.  It  would  be  too  far  from  the 
draft,  and  could  not  compass  details,  which  w  III 
be  found  much  more  manageable  by  State  and 
county  sockties.  Besides,  tlie  thing  has  been 
tried  and  proved  a  failure,  which  It  will  again, 

for  tlie  very  same  reasons. 

^  ■  ^ 

Manure  from  Dead  Animals Dea«l 

animals  are  utilized  iu  France  by  immersing 
tlieir  soft  parts  in  a  feeble  solution  of  hydrodiio- 
ric  acid,  which  soon  transforms  tliem  into  an 
odorless  pulp.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  pliue- 
phate  of  lime,  and  the  result  is  a  manure  .  • 

bust  quality. 
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For  tlio  I'liiifuiil  Fiirmer. 
HAY  QUICKLY  MADE. 

SiNCB  writing  noUceTf  the  trial  of  mowing 
macliiues,  which  appears  on  page  204,  of  this 
lunnber,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Lyman's  official  re- 
port, in  which  he  says : 

"  Tlie  object  of  this  trial  was  mainly  to  ileter- 
mine  which  machine  makes  hay  the  qi.icltest.-- 
Tlie  knives  of  tlie  direct  draa  slip  under  tin; 
grass  without  displacing  it,  and  the  horses  walk 
in  such  a  way  as  to  step  on  none  of  the  cut 
grass.  On  this  account  the  air  and  sunlight 
have  more  perfect  access  to  it,  and  no  tedding  is 
required  except  in  early-cut  and  badly-lodged 
grass.  In  two  hours  after  the  mowers  started, 
a  rake  was  brought  into  the  field  and  tliat  first 
cut  by  the  direct  draft  was  pronounced  by  a 
number  of  farmers  ready  for  the  mow.  That 
cut  by  the  side  draft  was  nearly  cured,  but  not 
8o  evenly  or  so  well  as  tlie  other. 

"  Examining  tlie  grass  which  liad  been  cut  the 
day  before  and  soaketl  by  the  hard  rain  of  the 
afternoon,  we  found  tliat  cut  by  direct  machme  ' 
less  matted  and  soured,  and  quite  fit  to  be  raked 
aud  carted  while  that  which  had  laid  flat  needed 
considerable  tedding.  The  direct  draft  traveU 
back  and  forth,  like  a  swivel  plow,  and  leaves  Us 
work  In  the  best  shape  for  the  rake  and  fork. 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  facts  developed  in  this 
comparative  trial  seems  to  justify  the  foUowing 
condusioDS : 

"  1.  In  exact  adapUtlon  to  the  mastery  of 
a  four-foot  bar,  several  of  our  side-cut  mowers, 
as  Buckeye,  Clipper,  aud  Wood,  are  about  per- 
fect. Tljey  cut  well,  and  in  adapUbility  t«  un- 
even surfaces  are  most  admira»)le.  It  is  not 
found  practicable  however,  U)  wield  a  four-foot 
bar  with  one  horse,  aud  if  the  bar  is  lengthened 
It  becomes  a  load  for  two  horses.  If  we  want 
to  cut  faster  tlian  at  the  rate  ot  an  acre  an  hour 
It  must  be  done  by  a  more  economical  applica- 
Uon  of  power. 

«« 2.  If  that  economy  of  labor  is  obtained  by 
putting  the  knife  behind  the  liorses,  the  gain  is 
practically  one  foot  of  the  cutter  bar  and  25  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  cut  with  a  given  power. 

"  3.  A  six-foot  direct  draft  is  not  an  overload 
for  tlie  average  faiin  t«am. 

M  4.  The  fact  that  one  horse  walks  in  the  grass 
is  no  discount,  for  the  knives  in  coming  back 
take  tliat  grass  from  the  opposite  direction  and 
cut  it  dean. 

«»Tlie  four-foot  cutter-bar  worked  by  two 
liorses,  is  about  perfect.  The  directions  in 
which  imporunt  improvements  are  called  for 
are  first,  a  six  or  seven-foot  bar  not  too  laborious 
in  all  grass  for  two  horses,  and,  second,  four-foot 
machine  not  too  lieavy  for  one  liorse.  With  tliese 
additions  to  the  madiines  now  in  use,  the  wants 
of  our  small  farmers  and  our  very  large  grass 
growers  will  be  perfectly  met. 

Profit  of  Butter  Dairying  in  Lancaster 
County,  Penn'a. 

WiLXlAM  PAX80N,  of  Coferaiii  township, 
Lancaster  county,  lately  gave  at  a  meeting  of 
tlieir  dub,  tlie  following  statistics  of  his  dairy 
business.  We  copy  it  not  because  of  an  extraor- 
dinary yield,  but  it  is  probably  an  average  one 
of  a  large  numlier  of  dairies.  Contrasted  with 
the  account  In  our  last  issue,  of  C.  B.  Leonard's 
production  from  twdve  cows,  near  Woodbury, 


tad.  cow,  1553  pounds.  The  entire  amount  re- 
alized from  sale  of  butter  dear  of  commission 
and  freight,  »7,400,64.  Average  yearly  amount  of 
fifteen  cows,  $1,14.3.4:).  Average  yearly  amount 
,-ealize<l  from  cadi  ctiw,  $7«.23.  His  farm  is  lo- 
cated on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Oatoraro  near 
White  Book,  and  the  fertile  lowlands  along  tlie 
stream  adapt  it  especially  to  dairy  business." 


Fish  Bulture* 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
TROUT  CULTURE. 

As  mudi  interest  is  now  taken  in  this  new- 
branch  of  business,  and  mudi  inquiry  is  being 
made  as  to  the  circimistences  best  suited  to  its 
success,  I  send  you  the  following  oliservatlons 
as  to  temiierature  of  the  wat«r  inhabited  by 

trout. 

The  observations  were  taken  upon  Logan's 
Branch,  near  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  about  1st  of  Au- 

I  gust,  1871. 

I  This  stream  is  mainly  supplied  by  unfailing 
springs,  and  abounds  with  trout.  Several  gen- 
tlemen have  recently  commenced  trout  culture 
in  this  vicinity. 

Temperature  of  spring, 50"  F. 

do.      of  ponds  supplied  from  spring,  56° 

do.      of  main  stream, 70* 

Jambs  Fulton. 

^^  ♦  »     — 

HABITS  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS. 

BY   B.  T.   T18DAUE. 


I  win  now  give  some  account  of  the  growth 
and  habits  of  this  fish,  derived  from  twenty 
years'  experience  and  observation.    After  sUx-k- 
ing  a  pond  no  fishing  should  be  permitted  for 
five  or  six  years.    This  gives  ample  time  for  a 
large  Increase,  after  which  the  observing  angler 
may  class  them  as  to  size  with  some  accuracy.  In 
waters  adapted  to  their  growth  they  will  increase 
as  rapitily  as  perch.    In  six  years  after  being 
spawned  they  will    reach  three  pounds,  and 
<:radually  Increase  to  tlie  maximum  size,  which 
may  be  set  at  five  to  six  pounds,  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  pound  a  year.    Very  many  fish 
from  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds,  have  lieen 
taken  fnim  the  ponds  stocked  in  1850  to  1^52, 
and  but  few,  comparatively,  of  five  to  six  pounds. 
One  of  seven  and  a  half  poumls  was  taken  late 
in  May,  1864,  which  I  had  placed  in  a  new  pond, 
two  years  previous,  then  weighing  three  and  a 
half  pounds;  but  it  was  a  female  fish,  from 
which  I  took  a  Mck  of  itpawn  weighing  txco 
pouwlK.    Another  of  equal  length  taken  from 
another  pond  in  June,  after  It  had  spawned, 
weighed  five  and  three-quarters  pounds.    This 


these  voracious  depredators,  driving  them  ott 
from  moment  to  moment,  "  under  the  current 
of  a  heavy  fight."  Young  hass  are  not  seen  In 
large  numbers  like  the  lien  lug  and  some  other 
fresh-water  fish  swlnmilng  near  the  surface  a 
prey  to  their  enemies. 

In  embryo  life  they  seem  to  come  in  a  mo- 
ment 1    From  doec  observation  In  a  small  pond 
where  I  place<l  several  fish  In  April  and  May,  and 
where  I  could  daily  watch  their  movements,  beds 
were  made  by  several  pairs  over  which  the  female 
liovered  continually.     Here  they  remained  until 
the  24th  of  June.    Every  hour  I  watdied  them 
witliout  any  evidence  of  young  fry.    In  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  after  an  hour's  absence, 
I  returned  and  discovered  several  hundreds  of 
minute  young  bass  hovering  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  the  parent  fish  was  moving 
around  her  bed  as  usual.    These  young  fish 
were  darting  about  with  activity— about  three- 
eighths  of  an  Indi  long,  looking  like  black  motes 
in  the  water.    For  three  or  four  days  they  kept 
in  this  position,  and  then  scattered  about  the 
edge  of  tlie  pond  among  tlie  grass,  a  few  being 
thus  seen  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  when  all 
sight  of  them  was  lost  till  Septemlier,  at  whidi 
time  a  few  only  were  discovered  of  about  two 
indies  in  length,  with  the  taU  marked  with  a 
cross-bar. 

The  above  refers  to  the  firttt  sliow  of  life 
from  one  lied.    On  tlie  28th  of  June  two  otlier 
beJs  in  the  same  manner  developed  their  young. 
Most  of  these  died  or  were  devoured  by  the  old 
fish.    The  predse  time  these  fish  spawn,  or  tlie 
duration  of  their  spawning  season,  I  have  not 
yet  fully  discovered.    I  indine  to  tlie  opinion 
that  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks  passes  before 
all  their  ova  are  deposited,  and  that  they  are 
hidden  by  tliem  in  the  sand,  in  or  around  tlieir 
lieds,  receiving  impregnations  from  time  to  time 
from  the  male  fish.    The  act  of  emitting  their 
spawn  I  have  never  seen ;  and  repeated  efibrts 
to  express  it  from  these  fish  In  May,  wlien  sup- 
posed to  be  ripe,  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  ini- 
pregnatlon,  proved  alxirtive.    The  ova'  of  this 
fish  are  small,  about  one 
salmon  or  trout  spawn,  very  compactly  laid  In  a 
film-covered  sac,  and  apparently  difficult  to  escape 
through  any  artifidal  process. '  Further  experi- 
ments beyond  doubt  will  effect  this.     One  fish 
is  generally  on  guard  at  the  bed,  seemingly  <iuite 
docile,  and  If  alarmed  moves  from  It  a  few  feet, 
but  soon  returns.    This  probably  Is  the  female 
exercising  her  maternal  care  of  tlie  young.— 
The  young  fish  begin  to  be  visible  in  June  and 
July  dose  in  shore  among  tlie  gravel,  iiebbles  or 
grass,  darting  with  some  activity,  and  near  the 
surface,  for  tlie  tlouble  purpose  of  food  and  pro- 
tection.   Tliey  are  marked  with  a  small  black 


twenty  of  medium  size,  with  entire  safety  ;  and 
in  warm  weather  ice  must  be  used  to  coid,  not 
chill  tlie  water  (say  to  a  temperature  of  fifty-five 
to  sixty  degrees).    In  this  manner  they  can  be 
carried  to  England  with  proper  care,  especially 
the  smaller  fish.    They  do  not  feed  mudi  at 
large  In  winter,  as  it  is  rare  to  catdi  them 
through  the  ice,  and  the  belief  is  that  tliey  will 
not  bite  at  this  season,  as  a  general  rule.    In- 
deed, this  Is  the  result  of  present  experiments, 
as  those  wintered  in  a  small    artifidal  pond 
recently,  show  that  they  go  into  winter  quarters 
by  December,  where  they  select  some  lone  deep 
place,  near  or  under  the  shdter  of  rocks  or 
ixxits,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  state  till  spring, 
emerging  to  all  appearance  in  tine,  active,  vigor- 
ous condition.    They  feed  much  on  flies  In  sum- 
mer, and  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake  is  oft«n 
agitated  with  their  breaking  for  this  purpose  — 
Tliey  range  wide  in  quest  of  food,  often  driving 
small  fish  ashore.    In  August,  September  and 
October,  they  are  In  tlie  best  condition  for  tlie 
table,  and  a  baked  black  bass  of  four  to  five 
pounds,  in  September,  with  every  appropriate 
oondiment,  is  a  ridi  dish,  which  all  who  taste 
will  fully  appreciate.— Fi/«ft  Eeport  of  the  Ma»- 
sachuaetU  Commismoner  of  Fuiheri&i,  1871. 


The  Jipiary:^ 


BEE  CULTURE. 


would  indicate  a  growth  of  one  P«""^«  ^^^  T  ^         ^^  ,^^  ^j,,  ^i^.inetly  visible  through 
after  reaching  three  and  a  halfpounds,  food  being   « '^P^^^T^'J"    , .    '  „^  ,.       '      vP»r  ...U  din- 


abundant.  I  cite  these  facts,  with  some  doubt 
as  to  tlieir  general  application.  The  absence  of 
more  lari?e  fish  may  result  from  free  fishing,  and 
the  greediness  of  tlie  larger  growth  of  fish  to 
Uke  the  angler's  tempting  bait.  It  is  note 
worthy  that  tlie  largest  fish  yet  taken  appear  U» 
be  those  which  were  transplanted.  Tliey  spawn 
in  May,  and  appear  to  occupy  their  spawning 


tlieir  first  summer ;  after  tlie  first  year  this  dis- 
appears, an«l  tliey  assume  the  general  character 
of  this  fish,  varying  according  to  season,  water 
and  food.  Tliey  are  about  an  inch  long  when 
they  first  disport  themselves,  and  reach  about 
three  inches  in  five  months. 

Tliey  are  caught  by  tmlllng  with  an  artificial 
bait  in  imitation  of  a  fish  like  a  minnow,  or  a 


be<ls  for  nearly  two  montlis,  IxMiig  found  ther«jn  fly,  tlie  murtkjrous  spoon,  or  a  strip  of  perch  or 
late  in  April,  disapiiearing  In  June.  Large,  pickerel,  or  any  otlier  fish,  with  line  extended 
dean  places  are  scooped  out  In  four  to  eight  feet   twenty-five  to  two  hundred  feet— or,  by  still 


Wk  recently  visited  tlie  bee-house  described 
below,  by  our  friend  Joskph   Pknnel,  and 
found  it  very  complete  and  in  most  successful 
operation.    The  arrangement  was  entirely  new 
to  us,  and  obviates  entirely  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing bees,  with  many  persons  afVaid  of  being 
stung.    The  hives  being  inside  the  house,  under 
shelter,  and  on  either  side  of  tlie  avenue  or  walk, 
are  en'lrely  subject  to  safe  Inspection,  not  a  bee 
being  able  to  get  within.    Their  entrance  Is  ex. 
duslvely  outside  the  weather-boards. 

We  saw  some  hundreds  of  pounds  of  pure 
white  honey  safely  stored  away,  and  awaiting 

-.    The  ova  ol  tins    ^  ^        indicating  this  plan  to  be  a  great 

fourth  the  size    of  '  .       ' 

success: 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Having  bought  some  bees  last  fall,  I  deter- 
mined to  place  them  in  a  bee-liouse  which  I  had 
built  for  the  purpose,  20  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  high  at  the  eaves.    I  had  It  deated 
outside,  and  roofed  with  boards  (also  deated), 
which  projected  10  Inches  over  the  sides.    Inside 
are  shelves,  21  inches  wide,  tlie  first  being  22 
indies  above  the  floor,  the  second  28  in.  higher, 
extending  along  the  two  sides  and  end  opposite 
the  door.    Holes  for  the  bees,  4  inches  long  by 
I  in.  high,  are  cut  even  with  the  shelves,  40  in. 
apart,  and  boards  nailed  outside  for  tlie  bees  to 
light  on.    A  coat  of  whitewash  makes  it  ready 
for  use.    Hives  are  placed  on  tlie  slielves,  with 
tlieir  entrance  opposite  tlie  holes  in  tlie  weatlier- 
boards,  and  in  contact  with  tliem.    Where  the 
form  of  tlie  hive  will  not  permit  this,  a  block  is 
cut  out  on  the  under  side,  4  In.  by  f  in.,  to  con- 
nect tlie  entrance  of  tlie  hive  with  tlie  hole  in 
tlie  boards.  In  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  going  about  tlie  interior  of  tlie  lion8(>. 
All  the  holes  not  In  use  are  dosed,  making  it 
dark  enough  for  the  bees  to  work  in  glass  honey- 
boxes  or  glass  hives,  without  protecting  cap  or 


New  Jersey,  2W>  lbs.  per  annum,  it  looks  very    pond,  and  some  four  to  ten  feet  in  diameter 
meagre.    We  put  it  on  reaird  here,  with  a  view  j  These  beils  are  made  on  sandy  or  gravelly  hot- 


depth  of  water,  verging  on  the  shore  of  tlie    fishing  from  a  boat,  with  minnow,  worm,  or   case.    In  fact,  Comfort's  glass  hive,  without  the 


to  encourage  farmers  to  keep  regular  accounts 
of  their  dairy  productions,  so  tliat  they  may 
know  where  tliey  are.  A  large  m;yorlty  of  far- 
mers sell  butter  and  milk  from  year  to  year  and 
keep  no  account  at  all.  There  would  seem  but 
little  chance  for  improvement,  where  this  is  the 
case.    William  Paxson  reports  that : 

•♦From  July  llth,  1864,  to  January  Ist,  1871, 
total  number  pounds  of  butter  made  from  fifteen 
cows,  15,1 14.    Average  yearly  product  of  fifteen 


tom,  are  distinctly  visible  with  fish  tliereon, 
from  a  boat  as  it  passes  over,  or  near  tliem.  The 
trunk  of  a  sunken  tree,  a  shelving  rock,  or  be- 
side a  lone  rock,  or  bed  of  rocks,  or  other  hiding 
place,  Is  a  favorite  location  for  a  spawning  lied. 
Tliey  lie  in  one  or  more  couples  over  tlieir  lieds, 
and  liere  for  the  period  of  incubation  they  keep 
watch  and  ward  with  constant  fidelity.  Around 
tlieir  beds  may  be  seen  jterch,  suckers,  eels  and 
catfish  In  plenty,  ready  to  devour  a  portion  of 


other  bait,  and  from  the  shore  with  a  rod-line  at 
long  cast.  Wlieii  liooke<l  they  plunge  deep, 
and  then  come  with  velocity  to  the  surface, 
breaching  some  two  to  four  feet  out  of  water. 


case,  is  tlie  liest  hive  to  iLse  in  such  a  house,  as 
It  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost;  and  a  house 
which  will  htJd  24  of  them  can  be  examined  in 
less  time,  and  tlieir  condition  better  known, 


repeating  this  several  times  with  a  shaking  mo-   ti,an  one  filled  with  wooden  hives. 


cows,  2;W6  pounds.    Average  yearly  product  of  1  the  ova.    Tlie  bass  are  consUntly  at  war  with 


lion,  as  If  to  shake  the  hook  from  their  mouth 
Tlieir  capture  aflbrtls  unequalled  attraction  to 
tlie  angler.     Often  two  will  strike  at  once.  If  bait 
and  fly,  with  long  leader,  are  used.    Tliey  are 
liardy,  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  a  long  time 

out  of  water.     They  can  be  transported  In  a ^  ^, 

barrel  half-filled  with  water  In  cool  weatlier,  fifty    jned  at  any  time  of  tlie  day. 
1  miles  by  rail,  by  once  clianging  tlie  water,  say  1     Mlddletown  Tp.,  Del.  Co..  Pa 


A  few  of  the  advantages  tliat  arise  from  using 
a  bee-liouse  are,  tliat  hives  needing  no  cap,  case, 
or  painting,  are  made  at  half  cost,  are  kept 
cooler  In  the  day  and  warmer  at  night,  condi- 
tions essential  to  tlie  rapid  storing  of  lioncy,  are 
nicely  fixed  for  wintering,  and  are  easily  exam- 

J.  I' 


Sheep  Jjlusltantlrtj* 

For  the  Practical  Fanner. 
WELLS  AND  DICKINSON  SEQIEP. 


Ed.  Practical  Fahmer: 

We  observe,  by  some  means,  that  In  your 
issue  of  last  month,  it  Is  not  sUted  that  Mr. 
Wklls  was  as  zealously  in  favor  of  Saxon 
slieep  as  was  Mr.  Dickinson  in  favor  of  tlie 
black  topped  Merino.  Each  bred  and  sold  his 
favorite  kind,  each  flock  were  called  the  Wells 
and  Dickinson  flock— frequently,  one  flock  the 
"  white  topped,"  the  other  the  "  black  topped," 
instead  of  Saxon  and  Merino. 

We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  origin  of  Mr. 
Wells'  Saxon ;  their  purity  has  never  been,  to 
our  knowledge,  doubted.  Many  breeders  com- 
menced their  flocks  with  a  few  of  tlie  Saxons 
and  Merinos,  and  intermixed  in  breeding — 
most  breeders,  however,  In  a  few  years  prefer- 
ring the  Saxon  during  the  Saxon  mania, — some 
few,  in  comparison,  deaved  steadfastly  to  the 
black  tops ;  but  in  either  case,  they  have  proven 
an  admirable  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  flock  by  the  use  of  Silesian,  or  of  Atwood- 
Hammond-Humphrey  rams,  or,  they  continue 
a  desirable  fine  wooled  variety,  by  continuing 
to  breed  from  rams  the  product  of  the  Wells  or 
Diddnson  varieties,  wlien  commingled  in  breed- 
ing or  when  kept  separately. 

Glenn  &  Bbotheb. 

NoBLBSTOWir,  Pa.,  Aug.  7, 1871. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  wool  raised  ui>on 
calcareous  or  limy  soils  is  dry  and  harsh,  while 
that  raised  upon  argillaceous,  or  clayey  soils,  is 
soft  and  mellow ;  cultivation  will  materially 
modify  this  fact. 

The  black  faced,  heath  breed,  raised  iijion  tlie 
uncultivated  moors  of  England,  produred  a 
short,  coarse,  harsh  wool ;  but  this  Is  greatly  Im- 
proved when  the  same  breed  is  raised  where  the 
land  is  cultivateil,  though  the  soil  is  the  same,  a 
fence  only  separating  the  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  highest  bred  long  wottled  sheep  are 
allowed  to  run  upon  the  moors,  the  wool  quickly 
degenerates,  and  soon  becomes  wild  and  harsh, 
like  the  low  bred  type. 

We  may  learn  from  these  facts  that  the  food 
of  the  sheep  mo<lifie8  the  character  of  the  wool, 
and  that  we  cannot  have  good  wool  from  poor 
feed.  The  higher  the  type  of  sheep,  the  higher 
must  be  the  character  of  the  wool.  We  cannot 
escape  this  law.  If  we  give  poor  feed,  we  shall 
have  poor  wool  and  light  fleeces ;  if  good  feed, 
large  animals,  large  limbs,  good  wool  and  a  gen- 
erous quantity. — New  England  Farmer. 


WHAT 


IS  THE    EFFECT    OF 
ON  THE  WOOL? 


FOOD 


FUTURE  SEmEP  HUSBANDRY. 


The  character  of  the  food  has  much  to  do 
not  only  In  the  production  of  good  sheep  and 
good  lambs,  but  also  in  the  production  of  wool. 
A  leading  object  In  raising  wool  sliould  be  to 
keep  the  staple  even  through  its  entire  length, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  feeding  regularly 
both  In  quality  and  quantity.  If  sheep  have 
been  fed  upon  sweet,  nutritious  hay,  with  occa- 
sional feeds  of  gralu  and  roots,  and  then  followed 
for  many  weeks  by  hay  of  a  poor  quality  and 
the  roots  and  grain  denied  them,  an  lne<iuality  in 
the  wool  will  be  produced, — the  upper  part  of 
the  staple  will  be  light,  and  the  lower  part  much 
thicker ;  in  this  case  the  top  part  of  the  staple 
will  break  oft"  in  working  it  up.  So  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  good  wool  upon  pastures 
abounding  only  In  coarse,  wild  grasses.  Good 
bred  sheep  should  never  lie  turned  upon  such 
lands,  for  whatever  the  care  of  breeding  may  be, 
the  coarseness  of  the  feed  will  produce  iaferior 
wool. 

In  common  with  many  other  animals — In- 
cluding man  himself— tliere  is  always  exuding 
from  the  skin  of  the  slieep  an  oily  suletance 
called  yoke,  or    gum,  es|iecially   designed   by 
nature  to  protect  the  animal  from  too  much 
moisture,  and  to  soften  the  wool.     This  oil  is 
feebly  supplied  by  ol<l  sheep  and  tliose  fed  on 
meadow  hay  or  other  coarse  ftxlder,  and  Is  more 
abundant  In  vigorous  and  well-fed  slieep.    This 
is  an  Imiiortant  secretion,  and  can  only  be  supplied 
by  generous  keeping  and  proper  care.    If  tliese 
arc  lacking,  tlie  secetions  will  not  take  plac^  In 
suftident  quantity,  and  sheep,  lambs  aud  i^ool 
will  be  seriously  affected;  especially  is  thb  the 
case,  when  mdden  changes  occur  from  Ngood 
feed  to  bad.     Great  care,  however,  should  be 
olwerved,  that  not  too  much  of  this  oil  is  excited, 
as  it  then  wastes  the  powers  of  the  slieep,  and 
btjcomes  expensive  to  the  manufacturer  to  re- 
move It. 

Wo(j1  Is  composed  of  the  best  flesli-pro<luclng 
substances  found  In  tlie  v^etable  kingdom. — 
Tlie  animal  has  no  power  to  change  tlie  charac- 
tt»r  of  tliose  substances,  and  tlie  composition  of 
the  same  kind  of  grass  Is  materially  varied  by 
the  soil  upon  which  it  Is  grown;  hence  tlie 
character  of  tlie  soil  has  much  to  do  with  mo<ll- 
fyiug  the  character  of  wool. 


Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we 
are  Inclined  to  predict  good  things  for  the  future 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country.    At  present 
both  wool  and  meats  are  high  In  all  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  world.    It  is  not  possible 
with  sheep,  as  It  is  with  swine,  to  Increase  pro- 
duction beyond  the  natural  demand  for  con- 
sumption, except  by  continued  effort  for  a  series 
of  years ;  hence  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  healthy  demand  for  all  grades 
of  fleece,  and  for  superior  qualities  of  mutton 
for  an  Indefinite  future.    The  flocks  of  the  coun- 
try are  now,  as  a  rule.  In  the  hands  of  good 
sheplierds.    We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
time  when  sheep  of  all  classes  were  healthier 
than  now,  as  evidenced  by  the  soundness  of 
staple  and  full  growth  characteristic  of  the  do- 
mestic fleece  now  coining  forward  to  market. 
There  is  certainly  much  to  encourage  the  gene- 
ral flockmaster,  whether  his  specialty  be  the  pro- 
ducll^in  of  fine  wool,  or  mutton  and  wool,  or 
breeding  animals  of  any  of  tlie  principal  varie- 
ties ;  and  whether  his  locality  lie  California  or 
Colorado,  or  Illinois  or  New  England,  or  either 
of  the  Southern  States. — National  Live  Stock 
Journal. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Wool  and  Woolens,  and  American  va. 
Foreign  Gooda. 


A  few  years  ago  we  imported  nearly  every- 
thing worn  by  the  American  people.  How  is  it 
now? — Why  we  manufacture  all  the  different 
varieties,  and  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets better  and  cheaper  tlian  tlie  foreign  made 
goods.  A  few  years  ago,  and  people  were  cry- 
ing for  "imported  goods,"  but  they  are  now 
satisfied  with  American  made  go<Kls.  They  see 
that  we  can  make  a  superior,  as  fashionable,  and 
a  clieaper  article  than  we  can  Import.  Even  if 
we  could  not,  we  ought  to  patronize  American 
in  preference  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  wool  industry  Is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  this  country.  By  the  census  of  1800,  it 
appears  th.it  there  were  tlien  in  the  United  Stiites 
126:^  woolen  and  wor-sted  mills,  and  712  wool- 
cardliig  establishments.  In  18(i4  tlie  whole  pro- 
duction of  woolens  was  estimated  In  value  at 
$120,000,(H)0.  And  from  1808  to  1870,  tlieie 
was  erected  in  the  West,  210  woolen  mills. — 
Tliat  we  have  made  great  improvement  in  the 
meantime,  both  in  quality  and  finish  of  our 
wcMilens,  Is  unquestionable.  We  are  now  mak- 
ing far  more  and  lietter  woolen  fabrics  than  we 
did  prior  to  18«i7.  Of  the  $240,0(H),000-worth 
of  woolen  gootls  which  we  consume,  we  manu- 
farture  about  thre«vf<»urth8.  When  we  come  to 
look  at  It  practically,  we  find  that  for  tlie  woolens 
1  consumed  by  tlie  great  masses  of  our  jieopte,  we 


are  In  fact  quite  independent  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  are  producing  broadcloths,  8U|ierlor 
casslmeres,  lieav(»i"-cloths,  Brussels  carjH'ts,  etc., 
(about  one  half  which  we  manufaclure  our- 
selves,) which  most  of  the  purchasers  lielieve  to 
be  of  foreign  manufactiu-e,  and  value  accord- 
ingly. Of  this  shaiueful  fact,  Mr.  Bkjklow, 
in  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
says:  "Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  and 
the  generally  acknowledged  exctillence  of  our 
wool  manufactures,  those  manufactures  still  suf- 
fer more  or  less  in  the  market,  from  prejudices 
and  prejiossessions  which  arc  alike  ill-founded. 
A  preference  for  fabrics  of  foreign  origin  has 
very  naturally  come  down  from  time  to  time, 
not  very  distant,  when  our  (k)mestic  products 
were  generally  inferior."  "  Of  those  who  now 
habitually  insist  upon  buying  the  foreign  article, 
some  are  honestly  ignorant.  Tliey  are  not 
aware  of  any  improvement  in  Ameriran  manu- 
factures. With  others,  it  is  the  merest  apeing 
of  a  senseless  fashion." 

"  But  the  delusion  could  not  long  be  kept  up, 
were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  the  dealer  to  sus- 
tain It.    It  is  easy  for  him  to  make  a  lai^r 
profit  on  the  Imported  article,  from  the  fact  that 
Its  pitibable  cost  is  not  so  generally  known.    In 
many  instances  the  temptation  Is  so  strong,  that 
truth,  honesty,  and  patriotism,  make  their  ap- 
peal in  vain."    "  Not  only  are  American  pro- 
ductions systematically  disparaged,  but,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  these  very  productions 
are  labelled  as  French,  English,  or  German. — 
The  extent  to  which  this  imposition  is  carried  is 
known  only  to  those  who  are  let  into  the  secret. 
There  are,  probably,  very  few  ol  us  who  have 
not  thus  been  taken  in.    And,  what  I  am  in- 
clined to  regret  as  the  most  melancholy  thing  of 
all.  Is  tlie  unquestioned  fact,  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  tliemselves  have  consented  to  the 
deed.    I  suppose  the  process  by  which  such  a 
bargain  is  consummated,  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows :  A  manufacturer,  after  much  toil  and 
outlay,  is  prepared  to  introduce  a  fabric  not  be- 
fore made  here.    He  finds  tlie  market,  however, 
fully  supplied  with  the  foreign  article.    Those 
who  hold  it  give  him  no  encouragement;  for 
tliey  know  that  the  Introduction  of  the  domestic 
product  must  lessen  their  chance  for  high  pro- 
fits.    Between  him  and  the  consumer  (who 
must  be  reached  somehow,  or  his  enterprise 
fails,)  stands  a  class  of  men  whose  interest  it  is 
to  sell  foreign  rather  than  domestic  goods." — 
"  The  result  is  a  compromise.    Says  tlie  dealer 
to  him :  '  I  like  your  goods ;  but  I  cannot  sell 
them  as  American ; — give  tliem  a  foreign  brand, 
confine  tlie  product  of  your  mill  to  me,  aud  I 
will  take  all  that  you  produce.'    The  poor  man- 
ufacturer, seeing  no  alternative,  doses  tlie  un- 
hallowed bargain." 

W.   C.  RiDGELY. 
Bethany,  W.  Va.,  July  27,  71. 


FOREIGN  EMIGRATION. 


The  total  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  from  Europe,  apiiears  by  official 
accounts  to  be  353,181.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
average  value  of  each  emigrant  to  this  country 
is  $1,000. 

Wlien  it  Is  considered  that  this  stream  of  emi- 
gration is  regular  and  steady,  taking  a  number 
of  years  together,  it  becomes  an  ini]K>rtarit  ele- 
ment ill  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
No  country  In  the  world  offers  equal  Induce- 
ments to  tlie  industrious  and  eiiteiprising,  lie- 
cause  in  no  other  is  tlicr-e  an  equal  iuiiount  of 
raw  material  to  be  worked  up,  or  an  equal 
amount  of  good  farming  land  to  be  occupied. 
Our  great  want  is  labur,  and  this  emigration 
supplies.  It  should  be  welcomed  in  every  way, 
and  fostered  by  railroad  and  otlier  facilities. — 
Labor  Is  wanted,  and  the  supply  short.  Across 
tlie  Atlantic  it  is  rever-sed. 


How  Producers  are  Defrauded. 

In  the  Neio  York  Observer,  we  observe  an 
artide  by  its  Agricultural  Editlor,  Sereno  Ed- 
VVARIJ8  Todd,  showing  how  fariner-s,  peach 
growers,  and  other  productirs  are  defrauded  In 
New  York  city  of  their  just  returns,  by  middle 
men,  calling  themselves  txmsignees.  As  it  is  tlie 
result  of  his  own  iwi-sonal  observation,  and  en- 
tirely reliable,  we  copy  the  account. 

The  only  remedy  we  see  for  this  state  of 
things,  which  extends  to  many  aitides  liesides 
peaches,  is  for  farmers  of  a  neighborliood  to  co- 
operate and  depute  one  of  their  number  to  maka 
sales : — 

"TRICKS  OF  LARGE  PEACH  DEALERS. 

"  In  many  Instances  John  Smith,  Jay  Jones 
and  Peter  Funk  enter  Into  co-partnership  to  buy 
and  sell  fruit,  under  the  name  of  '  Smith,  Jones 
&  Co.,'  Peter  Funk  being  the  Co.    No  one, 
save  these  three,  knows  that  Funk  has  any  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  the  finn.    Peter  Funk 
has  a  fruit-stand,  supposed  to  be  his  own,  on 
anotlier  street  from  tlie  stand  of  the  firm.    All 
consignments  of  fruit  are  made  to    'Smith, 
Jones  &  Co.'    When  a  cargo  has  arrived.  Smith 
or  Jones,  or  both,  hurry  away  to  the  cars  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  sale,  and  Peter  Fnnk  is  always 
on  hand.    Well,  he  always  pays  whatever  he 
bids,  which  Is  the  only  Inijiortant  requisite  In  the 
estimation  of  the  consignees.    Smith  or  Jones 
unlocks  the  car  coutaining  their  consignment  of 
peaclies  and  offer  fifty  crates  for  Bak3.    Par- 
chasers  are  few.    Peter  Funk  knows  by  the 
movements  that  the  entire  operation  is  under 
his  control.    '  Wlio  wants  that  line  of  baskets,' 
says  Smith,  'for  $1  each?'    No  one    bids. — 
'  Come,  Peter,  buy  that  line,'  says  Smith.    '  I 
want  a  hundred  baskets  of  peaches,  but  I  cant 
pay  tliat  price,'  replies  Peter.     ♦  Will  you  give 
ninety  cents?'  'No.'    '  Give  me  eighty  ?'   'No.' 
'  Well,  take  'em  at  seventy.'    '  No,  I  don't  want 
'em  at  that  figure.'    '  Well,  tell  what  you  will 
pay.'    'I'l  take  your  consignment  at  forty  centa 
a  basket.'    '  Give  me  fifty  and  tliey  are  yours.' 
'No,  I'll  not  pay  one  cent  over  forty.'    '  Take 
'em,'  says  Smith. 

"  TRANSFERRING   THE  SUPPLIES. 

"  The  fruit  is  then  transferred  to  trucks, 
transported  to  New  York,  delivered  at  the  store 
of  '  Smith,  Jones  &  Co.,'  and  a  portion  at  the 
slianty-stiind  of  Peter  Funk ;  tlien  the  bill  of 
sale  Is  rendered  to  the  consignor,  with  dieck  for 
tlie  amount,  less  the  freight  and  commission,  be- 
fore one  single  bona  fi.de  sale  has  been  made. 
There  may  he  2,000  or  more  baskets,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  will  be  ready  for  sale  In 
New  York  early  in  the  morning.  Then  peaches 
will  be  quoted  as  dull  at  forty  cents  per  basket, 
or  eighty  cents  per  crate.  The  farce  sale  is  now 
over  and  business  commences. 

The  peaclies  being  in  excellent  condition,  the 
price  is  put  up  firm  at  $1.50  per  basket.  Select- 
ed baskets  are  held  at  $2  each.  One  j«)bber 
will  purchase  fifty  baskets,  anotlier  forty,  anotlier 
twenty.  If  '  Smith,  Jones  &  Co.'  bold  their 
fruit  at  $1.50  per  basket,  and  a  cash  customer 
will  not  pay  over  $1.25  each.  Smith,  Jones  & 
Co.  will  realize  seventy-five  cents  on  each  basket, 
besides  the  regular  commission  on  the  farce  sale. 
Hence  tliey  accept  tlie  $1.25 ;  and  the  buyer  sells 
tliem  at  his  stand  for  $2  per  basket,  or  double 
that  amount  for  crates.  In  many  Instances  a 
part  of  a  cargo  of  peaclies  will  change  liands 
four  or  five  times  before  customers  get  tlie  fruit ; 
and  evei-y  seller  pm-kets  a  generous  commission. 
In  consetjuence  of  such  underlianded  and  tricky 
operations,  prcKliicers  realize  exeeedingly  kiw 
prices  for  tlieir  products,  while  consumers  are 
required  to  purchase  at  such  extortionate  rates 
tliat  they  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  tlie  prices 
demanded." 


[T^Tlie  foreign  Industries  sustained  by  ns 
in  peace  sustained  our  foca  in  war. 


H 


[ET"  They  sell  "  horse  hinclies  "  in  New  York 
In  tlie  grocery  stores.  They  are  biinclies  of 
grass  about  the  size  of  a  roll  of  wadding. 
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A  Nkw  Guakn  CouNTKV.-Tl.eKrai.icouu- 
trv  of  North  America  is  more  extensive  than 
Jany  have  snpposed.    The  District  of  Manito- 
ba, so  calle.1  from  the  lake  of  that  name  in 
British  America,  which  lies  southwest  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  the 
Dauphin  river,  has  peculiar  claims  in  this  respect. 
It  will  soon  be  opened  for  settlement.    Its  mag- 
nitude can  be  understood  when  we  mention 
that  the  distance  from    the  point  where  the 
North  Pacific  railroad  will  cross  the  Red  river  of 
the  North,  to  Lake  Manitoba,  is  .360  m.les  or 
about  600  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.    It  is  divi- 
ded into  thirty-two  stations  or  places  tl«name^ 
of  which  are  mostly  new  tx)  tlie  worid,  but  will 
BoongrowfamUiarbyuse.    The  include<l  gram- 
RTOWlng  country,  scarcely  yet  entered  upon,  is 
nearly  600  miles  in  width  by  1,000  or  mor«  in 
length,  fuU  of  prairie   and  forests,  navigable 
Btreams,  great  lakes  and  countless  small  onra, 
too  numerous  to  designate  on  the  maps  of  the 
country,  and  mineral  wealth,  as  yet  unknown. 
A  few  pioneere  only  have  ventured  Into  this 
rich  agricultural  country,  but  before  many  years 
have  passed  by  it  will  be  tbe  home  of  millions. 
*  Exchange. 

^  •  »     " 

0^  The  most  positive  men  are  the  most  cred- 
ulous. 

jpiartir.ultural. 


Hints  for  New  Beglimeni  In  Rural  Life. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  vegeUble  cn)pping  this  month  is,  the 
Bowing  of  prickly-seeiled  spina(;h,  corn-salad, 
winter  kale  and  lettuce.  Eariy  cabbages  and 
cauliflower,  sown  now,  can  !«  transplanted  into 
cold  frames  in  November-and  so  with  lettuce 
plant*-where  they  will  be  protected   during 

winter. 

This  is  a  famous  month  with  skilful  garden- 
ers upon  private  estates,  to  set  out  strawberry 
planta;  there  b  much  gained  by  tliat,  where 
there  Is  time  and  convenience  to  property  attend 
to  It.    Market  growers  liave  not  time  now— aiul 
do  their  transplanting  In  spring.    If  new  and 
superior  varieties  are  purchased  at  high  pru-es, 
and  set  In  cold  frames  now,  wliere  the  soU  is 
weU  prepared,  and  the  planta  sliaded  from  sun- 
■hlne  and  weU  watered  until  tlwy  root  well,  they 
can  be  protected  there  during  winter,  and  wlU 
make  large  growths,  and  multiply  by  self-propa. 
gallon  before  spring  comes  on.    If  a  dozen  plants 
cost  three  dollars,  and  each  makes  four  young 
plants  by  runners  by  spring,  that  will  make  the 
price  of  the  whole,  sixty  cents  per  dozen.    If 
the  readers  had  seen  and  tasteil  tlie  choice  straw- 
berries which  were  shown  at  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  in  Phila<ielphia,  List  June, 
they  would  no  longer  grow  tlie  i-oarse  '  Albany,' 
nor  other  Inferior  varieties.    Superior  varieties 
are  as  easily  grown  as  inferior  kinds.    Every 
farmer  and  his  wife  know,  that  gootl  horses  an«l 
cows  and  po\iltry  are  as  easily  fed  and  cared  for 
as  Inferior  ones. 

Hknby  a.  DREBU,of  Pliiladelphla,  WiM.iAM 
PARKY,  New  Jersey,  and  E.  Satteutiiwaitk, 
Jeuklntown,  Pa.,  wlio  gained  prizes,  sell  plants 
of  the  varieUes  tliey  displayed.  We  copy  the 
following  from  Mr.  Dreeu's  Catalogue :  "  Ag- 
riculturist, Charfes  Downing,  Jucunda,  Ken- 
tucky, Ladyfinger,  New  Jersey  Scarlet,  PhUa- 
delpbla,  Russell's  Prolifk,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
Triumph  of  America. 


PhiladelpUla,  P». 


Keen  Delver 


BnCCI»8Fnii  PEAR  ORCHARD 


We  recenUy  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  pear  orchard 
of  Edwin  Middlkton,  near  Darby,  Delaware 
county,  and  from  what  we  saw  there,  liave  felt 
somewhat  disposed  to  announce  to  the  public, 
that  tbe  key  has  at  last  turned,  and  the  secret  of 


profitable  pear  culture  been  found  out.     We 
have  always  had  the  greatest  faith  in  rp«t/«/«  ; 
and  when  we  see  in  so  many  localities,  that 
pear  growing  for  profit  has  proved  a  failure,  al- 
though conducletl  on  the  most  approved  system 
in  the  books,  and  then  turn  to  Miudleton's 
orchard  and  see  the  pears,  one  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve there  must  be  something  in  his  system. 
This  orchard  is  fortunately  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
lumber  yard,  from  which  to  obtain  props  to 
prf)p  up  the  limbs  and  prevent  them  breaking 
with  the  load  of  fruit.    Tliese  props,  from  8  to 
16  and  18  feet  long,  we  found  scattered  aU  over 
the  orchard,  wherever  the  fniit  was  near  the 
full  size ;  and  some  of  the  topmost  bouglis  to 
which  props  could  not  be  adjusted,  had  in  seve- 
ral cases  broke  down  with  the  weight. 

The  secret  of  success  appears  to  be  heavy 
mulching,  on  a  circumference  of  some  18  to  20 
feet  around  each  tree.  This  was  mostly  soft 
meadow  hay,  but  in  some  cases  loose  and  par- 
tially decomposed  straw,  to  the  thickness  of 
about  six  inches.  This  acts,  of  course,  to  keep 
the  soil  damp,  and  the  temperature  even  and 
regular.  It  rather  disfigures  a  handsome  lawn 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  to  see  it  covered  with 
hay ;  but  as  our  friend  Middi-eton  believes  in 
pears,  and  the  practical  and  useful,  rather  than 
the  ornamental,  the  latter  has  been  somewhat 
sacrificed. 

The  varieties  cultivated  are  chiefly  Bartlett, 
which,  of  fine  size  and  appearance,  as  fast  as  In 
eating  order,  are  engaged  mostly  at  tlie  Conti- 
nental, PliUadelphia,  and  have  been  for  years 
delivered  tliere  dally  during  the  pear  season.— 
Aficr  Bartlett,  and  coming  In  profit  successively, 
we  found  the  reliance  was  chiefly  on  Seckel  and 
Lawrence,  as  of  fine  quality,  always  command- 
ing a  reatly  sale.    Trees  of  these  varieties  we 
saw  literally  loaded  with  fine  fruit.    There  were 
also  Leach's  Kingsessiiig,  the  original  tree  of 
which  is  in  the  Immediate  vicinity— Flemish 
Beauty,  but  not  so  large  and  fine  as  we  have 
seen  elsewliere.    This  variety  seems  to  have  the 
fatality  everywhere  in  this  section,  of  losing  its 
leaves  prematurely,  but  is  a  very  luscious  and 
sprightly  pear.    There  were  also  in  the  orchard, 
Beurre  d'Aiijou,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Howell,  Du- 
chesse  d'Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
and  several  other  kinds.    Most  of  tlie  trees  arc 
standards. 

One  other  advantage  of  the  niulching,  besides 
shading  the  ground  is,  that  fruit  is  not  bruised 
in  dropping,  which,  wlien  many  busliels  are 
galliered  daily,  is  a  great  saving  of  time. 

After  gathering,  the  pears  are  Uken  Into  a 
dry  cellar,  having  a  mortar  floor,  around  tlie 
sides  of  which  shelving  is  erected  about  4  feet 
high.  The  bottom  of  this  Is  composed  of  slats, 
on  which  is  laid  first,  clieap  wall  paper,  tlien 
two  or  three  Indies  of  sawdust,  on  which  the 
peai-s  are  placetl  thickly,  but  in  a  single  layer. 
Over  these  layers  of  iiears  a  simple  covering  of 
wall  iiai>er  is  laid,  to  absorb  any  moisture  from 
tl>e  cellar.  Tliese  covers  are  rea<llly  lifted  off, 
and  tlie  ripe  pears  for  city  daily  selected  out, 
and  tlie  places  filled  up  with  oMiers.  They  are 
taken  to  tlie  city  in  baskets,  on  a  spring  wagon, 
and  have  a  popularity  among  tlRi  guesU  of  the 
Continental,  from  being  uniformly  fair  and  of 
high  quality. 

E.  MiDDLETON  has  this  season  been  more 
than  usually  troubled  with  wasps  and  otlier  in- 
sects stinging  the  fruit  and  causing  rot  In  places. 
Observing  some  time  back  in  the  "Practical 
Farmer,"  wide  mouth  lK)ttles  containing  sweet- 
ened water,  reconimeiuled  to  be  suspended  on 
the  branclM«  through  tlie  orchard,  h«i  has  caught 
many  quarts  of  insects  in  this  way,  and  witliout 
tliem,  considers  his  loss  would  have  been  quite 
serious. 

On  tlie  wlwle,  we  i-ecommend  tliose  wlio  have 
not  succeeded  satisfactorily  in  pear  growing,  to 
visit  this  orchard  and  see  what  resulte  liave  been 
accomplislied. 


IMPERIAL    ASPARAGUS. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  this  fine  new 
variety  of  asparagus,  alluded  to  in  the  "  Practi- 
cal Farmer  "  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  grown  by 
Wilmam  Parry,  New  Jersey,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  our  advertising  pages. 

rRXJIT  CULTURE  SOUTH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Potomac  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,"  William  Saunders 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  remarked  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  They  have  an  Idea  In  Western  New  York 
that  that  Is  the  only  region  for  raising  fine  win- 
ter fruit ;  but  that  Is  a  mistake.     I  sliould  say 
that  tlie  liiUs  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Is 
tlie  best  region  In  tlie  worid.     In  tlie  future 
southern  fruits  will  be  taken  north  for  cultiva- 
tion.   The  great  troulile  has  been  the  planting 
of  northern  varieties  in  the  South ;  but  southern 
pomologlsts  have  of  late  been  laying  attentton 
to  soutlieru  seedlings,  and  now  they  have  a  list 
superior  to  the  northern  list.    Some  day  the 
North  will  be  astonished  at  the  show  of  south- 
ern fruits. 

"  We  must  get  southern  varieties.  Tliey  will 
do  better  at  the  North  than  nortlieru  varieties 
will  at  tlie  South.  Tliey  have  found  that  to  be 
tlie  case  in  Europe.    Varieties  of  fruit  were  col- 


lected for  trial  in  England,  and  tlie  soutlieru  were 
invariably  found  to  be  the  most  successful. 

"Mr.  Phillips  — If  better  apples  can  be 
grown  in  the  South  than  at  the  North,  why  Is  It 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  the  North  entirely 
for  winter  apples  ? 

"  Mr  SAUNDERS— For  the  same  reason  that 
we  had  no  California  wine  until  long  after  it  was 
known  that  It  could  be  produced  there.  Hith- 
erto the  people  liave  not  taken  hold  of  it,  but  a 
change  Is  taking  place.  I  knew  of  a  shipment 
of  2,500  barrels  from  Alexandria  to  the  North ; 
$4,500  has  been  given  for  the  product  of  a  single 
Fredericksburg  orchard,  and  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  dried  apples  have  been  shipped  North  fi-om 
Hfdeigh.  The  coming  pomological  exhibition  at 
Richmond  will  astonish  every  body  who  supposes 
that  the  South  has  no  fruits." 

For  the  information  of  our  Southern  subscri- 
bere  we  give  tlie  following  partial  list  of  apples 
recommended  by  him  for  cultivation  in  that 

latitude  : 

"  Nicks^ck,  Abram,  Albermarle  Pippin, 
Winesap,Cullasaga,LlmberTwlg,Milam,Schock- 
ley,  Ma'.tamuskeet,  Hall's  Eariy,  Golden  Wild- 
ing, Pryor's  Red,  Cannan,  Pearmain,  Smith's 
Cider,  Borum,  Halliday's  Seedling,  Brooke's 
Pippin." 

This  society  appointed  a  large  delegation  to 
attend  the  convention  at  Richmond  in  Septem- 
ber. 

SUCCESS  IN    SMALL   FRUIT. 

We  know  of  no  branch  of  rural  industry 
which  re<iuires  so  much  capital  and  outlay  fiir 
its  space  as  the  cultivation  of  strawlierries,  and 
we  know  of  no  business  so  risky  or  fruit  so 
perishable.    Still  it  is  our  first  fruit  of  tlie  sea- 
son, is  in  great  demand  and  is  very  popular.— 
Strawberry  culture  Is  yet  unsettled.     Most  of 
those  who  failed,  did  so  because  they  did  iu.t 
have  capital  enough,  or  were  not  able  to  hany 
on.    We  believe  that  wliere  expenses  are  light 
and  shipping  facilities  good,  and  iilants  reasona- 
I  bly  well  cultivated,  that  an  average  profit  of 
I  $100  to  $200  iier  acre  can  be  realized  regulariy 
every  year.    Our  shipments  this  year  average 
aliout  $200  per  acre  net  over  all  expenses ;  still 
fully  $2.50  worth  of  siwiled  fruit  occured  during 
llie  season.    To  make  small  fruits  really  suc- 
cessful in  the  highest  degree,  the  grower  inus't 
have  capiul,  own  his  land  entirely  free  fmm 
debt,  support  his  own  family,  cows,  horses,  ete., 
on  his  land,  spend  no  money  off"  the  place  f«>r 
manures,  but  make  it  all  at  liome,  and  hate  a 
variety  of  fruits  ripening   from  the    earliest 
down  to  tlie  latest  of  the  season,  so  that  tlie  ex- 
penses of  the  farm  may  be  divided  equally 
among  all,  and  not  concentrated  on  one  thing. 
Tliose  who  liave  been  most  successful  in  small 
fruits  have  been  so  situated  tliat  they  could  sell 
plants  as  well  as  the  fruit,  thus  realizing  double 
profit  from  the  same  area.    An  intelligent  idea 
of  the  market  Is  necessary  to  a  successful  fruit- 
grower, otherwise  lie  cannot  cater  acceptably  Ui 
the  buying  public.    Growers  often  are  misled  by 
supposing  that  any  thing  Is  good  and  profiUble 
which  will  grow  xoell  and  produce  abundantly, 
but  tliey  forget  tliat,  after  all,  tlR'y  are  not  the 
juilges,  for  it  Is  the  market  buyers  who  determine 
what  to  buy  and  what  to  discard.    This  liistan«-e 
Is  well  exemplified  In  the  Klttatlnny  black»j«'rry : 
growers  like  to  cultivate  it,  for  it  Is  very  priMluc- 
tlve,  but  the  market  men  decline  to  touch  it,  for 
they  buy  ouly  from  looks,  color  and  size,  and 
lience  discard  it  altogether,  in  favor  of  the  Wil- 
son and  Lawton.     A  g<x)d  knowledge  of  tlw 
fruit  market  is  indispensable  to  success  in  fruit 
cnlture.— Pleasant  Thoughts. 


OATHERINO  PEARS. 


Large  Potato.— Tlie  largest  Eariy  Rose 
potato  we  have  lieard  of  this  season,  was  raised 
by  William  P.  Thomas,  Newtown,  Delaware 
county,  Pa.    It  weighed  two  pouuds  nine  oz. 


This  operation  should  be  performed  with  care, 
but  not  until  the  seeds  have  changed  from  a 
white  to  a  brown  color,  and  then  by  raising  the 
pear  in  tlie  hand  if  it  separates  easily  at  the  end 
of  the  stem.  The  fruit  spurs  or  buds  of  the 
pear,  being  already  developed  for  the  next  sea- 
son, if  the  operator  is  not  very  careful  while 
gathering  the  fruit,  many  of  these  spurs  will  be 
broken  off"  and  the  crop  of  the  following  year 
will  be  thereby  lessened. 

The  whole  of  the  fruit  should  not  be  removed 
at  one  picking,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  it  is  ail 
equally  far  advanced.  There  is  generally  a  dif- 
ference of  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  time  of 
maturing  even  on  the  same  tree. 

Our  method  is  to  go  over  the  orchard  three  or 
four  different  times,  taking  oft"  only  those  speci- 
mens that  are  in  condition  to  be  placed  in  the 
fruit  room  or  closet.  With  a  little  practice,  the 
eye,  at  once,  detects  the  pears  that  are  ripe 
enough  to  gather. 

Pears  will  always  sell  more  readily  and  bring 
higher  prices  with  stems  than  without  them. — 
Therefore,  in  gathering  or  handling  fruit,  this 
fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Fruit,  as  fast  as  gathered  from  the  tree,  should 
be  placed  in  baskets  by  hand.  If  roughly  han- 
dled, the  fruit  is  bruised,  and  the  bruised  parts 
will  rot  instead  of  ripening  ;  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  materially  injure  the  sale  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  pears.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be 
sold,  it  should  be  assorted  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing— the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized  should 
be  placed  by  themselves,  and  immediately  re- 
moved to  the  fruit  room  or  detention  house ; 
tlie  latter  should  be  dry  and  of  even  tempera- 
ture, not  more  than  fifteen  degrees  aliove  the 
freezing  point.  Such  a  room  may  be  arranged 
in  the  second  story  of  an  ice-house,  with  double 
doors,  windows,  sides  and  roof,  the  space  between 
need  not  be  filled  with  charcoal,  sjieiit  tan,  or 
other  materials,  for  if  the  parts  are  tight,  it  will 
be  found  tliat  a  space  of  confined  air  is  the  best 
non-conductor. 

Fruit  taken  off  in  the  way  described,  will  not 
shrink  by  the  after  evaporation  of  its  moisture. 
Nor  should  it  be  left  on  the  tree  suflSciently  long 
to  iiermit  any  of  the  chemical  changes  consti- 
tuting tlie  ripening  prowss,  that  do  not  require 
assistance  fmm  the  functions  of  the  tree  itself. 
Most  fruit  when  rijiened  in  a  fruit  room  is  more 
beautiful  in  color,  has  a  finer  aroma,  and  is 
much  richer  in  flavor  than  If  ripened  on  the  tree. 
When  the  skin  of  the  pear  ceases  in  degree 
(as  it  does  in  the  fruit  room)  to  exercise  tluise 
powers  which  it  possessed  while  growing,  it  be- 
comes impervious,  and  all  the  sugar  formed  and 
tlie  flavor  developed  are  retained.  It  is  for  this 
reason  tliat  pears  ripened  ofl"  the  tree  are  so 
superior  to  those  which  are  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity  on  tlie  tree. 

The  ditference  between  a  detention  room  and 
an  ordinary  fruit  room  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood. As  each  kind  of  pear  is  suiierlor  In 
quality,  when  ripened  at  its  own  particular  tlate, 
pears  tluU.  are  beat  in  flavor  and  quality  in  Jan- 
uary, should  not  be  ripeiie<l  in  December.  An 
increased  temperature  will  cause  them  to  ri|jen 
any  time  after  gathering.  Tlie  detention  room 
prevenU  premature  liiienlng,  and  the  fruit  for 
market  may  be  kept  until  such  time  as  high 
prices  may  be  realized.  When  the  proprietor 
has  no  such  room  to  keep  back  his  pears,  tliey 
must  be  marketed  soon  after  gathering.  Tliere 
are  so  many  fruit  growers  in  this  position,  that 
every  season  there  is  a  period  with  each  leading 
variety,  wlien  it  becomes  a  "  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket." This  Is  especially  true  of  tlie  Bartlett  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Prices  accordingly  fall, 
at  times  when  the  market  Is  overstocked  for  a 
few  days,  and  Bartletts  are  frequently  sold  from 
$«>  to  $9  per  barrel;  although  two  weeks  later, 
the  same  variety  and  quality  of  fruit  will  bring 
readily  from  $16  to  $20  per  barrel.    Pear  grow- 


ers with  a  limited  amount  of  capital  can  easily 
construct  a  room  on  top  or  on  one  side  of  an 
ice-house,  and  keep  back  a  portion  of  their  crop. 
In  this  way  the  fiuit  will  soon  repay  the  outlay 
for  the  room.  As  to  the  part  intended  for  fami- 
ly use: — when  tlie  proper  date  of  ripening 
occurs,  move  such  as  It  is  desirable  to  ripen  and 
place  them  in  a  warm  room.  The  temperature 
of  this  apartment  may  be  r^ulated  as  desired, 
the  higher  the  temperature,  the  sooner  will  the 
fruit  ripen.  With  most  varieties  the  slow  pro- 
cess gives  the  best  results.  In  the  detention 
liouse,  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  room  or  cellar,  the 
light  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  fruit, 
for  on  this  precaution  depends  the  color,  firm- 
ness, and  in  part  the  flavor.  A  friend  told  me  a 
few  days  ago,  that  he  has  kept  his  winter  varie- 
ties with  but  little  trouble  in  the  following 
manner:  The  pears  are  carefully  gathered 
from  the  trees  by  hand,  placed  in  baskets,  and 
taken  to  his  cellar.    He  tlien  packs  them  in 


barrels  or  boxes,  with  alternate  layers  of  dry 
oat  chaff,  until  the  barrel  or  box  is  filled.  The 
head  or  cover  is  put  on  and  left  in  this  way  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  the  pears  are  carefully 
taken  out  and  the  chaff  exposed  on  a  cold,  dry 
night.  Early  the  next  morning  the  fruit  and 
cold  chaff  are  replaced  in  the  barrel  and  put 
away  in  the  cellar  until  it  is  time  to  make  use  of 
the  pears.  The  fruit  may  be  kept  much  later 
than  its  prosier  date  of  ripening  by  exposing  the 
chaff  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter  to  a 
severe  frost. 

Buckwheat  or  rye  chaff  will  answer  equally 
well  for  this  purpose.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  judicious  to  surround  the  fruit  with  cotton, 
charcoal,  sand,  or  other  material.  With  such 
treatment  pears  lose  their  flavor,  and  become 
comparatively  valueless ;  even  unsized  or  absorb- 
ent paper  will  in  a  measure  liave  the  sam«  in- 
jurious effect  upon  them. — Quinn's  Pear  Cul- 
ture for  Profit. 


water  trees.    Every  evening,  several  pailsful  of 
tepid  water  were  poured  on  the  dry  ground 
around  each  tree ;  and  the  parched  earth  drank 
up  the  scanty  supply,  without  seeming  to  have 
been  even  sprinkled  with  water.    During  the 
day,  the  soil  around  those  trees  seemed  drier  and 
harder  than  when  there  was  no  water.    Tlie 
more  they  were  watered,  the  more  the  leaves 
and  branches  and  the  hard  soil  seemed  to  need 
a  generous  drenching.     No  effort  was  made  to 
save  any,  excepting  those  valued  most.    But 
every  one  that  was  watered  liberally,  died  before 
winter.    The  trees  were  well  rooted  in  grass 
ground,  having    been  planted  two    years.    If 
some  one  had  told  the  inexperienced  youth  to 
spread  straw  or  shavings  around  about  those 
trees,  over  an  area  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  before 
applying  the  water,  every  one  could  have  been 
saved.    If  the  ground  were  mellow  and  not 
mulched,  the  true  way  would  have  been  to  draw 
back  a  few  inches  in  depth  of  the  surface,  water 
liberally,  after  which  return  the  mellow  soil. 
This  is  the  true  way  to  water  any  plant,  if  we 
would  prevent  the  surface  of  the  ground  fix)m 
becoming  crusty.    Mulching  is  better.    If  bear- 
ing trees  can  be  mulched  during  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  tlie  fruit  will  grow  much  larger  for  it. — 
S.  E.  Todd,  in  Neto  York  Observer. 


fil.em:ish  beauty. 


In  good  soils  and  open  situations,  the  Flemish 
Beauty  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  suin'rb  pears 
in  this  climate.  W^c  liave  seen  sjieciniens,  grown 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Hudson,  which  measuretl 
twelve  Indies  in  circumference,  and  were  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and 
liears  abundantly ;  tlie  young  shoots  upright, 
dark  brown.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  tbe  fruit  requires  to  be  gathered  sooner 
tlian  most  iiears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  tlien  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  always  fine,  while,  if  allowe<l  to  ma- 
ture on  tlie  tree,  it  usually  becomes  soft,  flavor- 
less, and  decays  soon. 


Fruit  large,  oliovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  tlie 
ground  psde  yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with 
marblings  and  patches  of  light  russet,  becoming 
reddish-brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunuy 
side. 

Stalk  ratlier  sliort,  from  an  Inch  to  inch  and 
a-half  long,  and  pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  pecu- 
liariy  narrow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  sliort,  open, 
placed  in  a  small,  round  basin. 

Flesh  yellowish- white,  not  very  finely  grained, 
but  juicy,  melting,  very  saccharine  and  rich,  with 
a  slightly  musky  flavor. 

Last  of  September.  Downing. 


How  to  Kill  Trees  by  'Watering. 

Before  we  had  learned  what  not  to  do  in 
pomology  and  arboriculture,  in  order  to  make 
trees  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  hear  abundantly  In 


hot  and  dry  weatlier,  we  destroyed  several  fine 
evergreens,  simply  by  puerile  management. — 
This  occurred  during  a  severe  drought,  when  we 
knew  no  more  than  other  boys,  bow  not  to 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY   WALTER    ELDER, 
LASDSOAFB  OABDBNBR,  PHILADBLPBIA,  VX. 

Almost  every  family  owning  a  rural  estab- 
lishment, wishes  to  improve  it,  or  part  with 
It ;  but  tliey  often  feel  perplexed  about  how  best 
to  combine  beauty  and  convenleuce.  Now,  tbe 
advice  of  a  skillful  gardener  may  put  their  minds 
to  rest,  by  having  tlie  thing  properly  done  at 
first — and  the  cost  theieof  may  be  tenfold  saved ; 
a?  alterations  will  not  be  needed  in  future  years ; 
which  have  been  grievous  expenses  to  many 
lieretofore.  Tlie  arrangement  and  breadth  of 
drives  and  walks,  suitable  for  some  places,  will 
be  unsuitable  for  otliers — and  the  same  with  the 
distribution  of  trees,  shrubbery,  ete. 

Evergreen  hedges  are  the  best  dividing  fences 
for  suburban  gardens;  they  please  all  neigh- 
bors, as  they  are  beautiful  on  both  sides  all  the 
year;  and  they  are  best  for  dividing  pleasure 
grounds  from  cultivated  farm  lands.  Where 
ever  we  see  a  piece  of  land  enclosed  with  ever- 
green liedges,  we  imagine  that  a  nice  garden  ia 
within.  We  have  lately  visited  several  nurse- 
ries which  have  large  stocks  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  evergreens  to  make  liedges  of,  as  well  as 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  ample  stocks  of  climbing  vines  and  hardy 
herbaceous  flowering  plants.  There  are  nume- 
rous new  and  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of 
all  tlie  above  stocks,  though  yet  small. 

Families  who  wish  to  improve  by  times,  may 
set  out  the  liardy,  well  known  species  of  the 
various  stocks  first,  and  the  more  rare  specks 
and  varieties  in  other  years. 

Our  people  are  now  thoroughly  aroused  to 
admire  a  patriotic  devotion  for  ornamental  gar- 
dening, to  honor  and  adorn  the  nation.  Nearly 
all  our  literary  and  charitable  institutions  have 
parks  of  pleasure  ground  around  them;  and 
others  are  leaving  tbe  built  up  cities,  to  move 
to  rural  districts,  and  have  large  ornamental 
grounds  attached  to  tliem.  Cities  are  making 
extensive  parks,  and  highly  ornamenting  them 
for  the  public  good.  It  is,  however,  tlie  privcUe 
home  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  whkb  give 
tlie  greatest  pleasure,  and  ornament  the  nation 
tlie  most — as  they  are  most  numerous;  and 
they  are  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  a  re- 
fine<l,  intelligent  and  virtuous  people. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  family  to  go  to 
great  expense  all  at  once,  unless  it  suits  tbeir 
circumstances  to  do  so.  A  general  plan  may  b« 
obtained,  and  embellishments  set  out,  so  much 
yearly,  until  tbe  whole  is  fully  decorated ;  but 
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no  grounds  slioi.l.l  be  wl.olly  eniliollisluHl  itl 
onco,  us  tlicro  luv  lu^w  si)efi.'s  and  van.ti.'S  .lis- 
c(.v<-itHl  and  piodiiml  every  year.— So  spac-es 
may  >>c  lefl  to  iiitrodiice  new  stocks  as  lliey  be- 
come large  enough  to  set  out  as  sUndunls. 

Tbose  who  have  improved  pleasure  grounds 
already,  should  get  some  of  the  new  stocks, 
even  though  the  plants  be  small ;  they  may  be 
set  in  a  space  of  the  vegetable  garden  at  first, 
and  in  two  or  thrw  years  w  ill  have  made  such 
growths  of  r<K)ts  and  branches  as  to  be  safely 


lliuse  dements  natuial  to  its  healthy  growth, 
leaving  in  the  soil  those  that  are  uidit  for  its 
coiistilution  and  unnecessary  in  its  composition. 
All  of  the  operations  of  nature  arc  but  the  ma- 
nipulations of  an  Immense  laboratory,  operated 
by  established  and  fixed  laws. 

Now,  while  the  grass  has  Ix^en  growing  upon 
the  hillside  pastures,  the  fanner's  held  has  been 
contimially  grazing,  and  although  a  small  iwr- 
tion  of  what  is  taken  by  the  animals  into  their 
stomaclis  is  returned  to  the  soil,  the  change  that 


staiit  inlercoui-so  between  the  families  of  the 
farmers  and  other  permanent  residents  in  the 
country  and  their  kindred  and  friends  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  and  a  reciiirocity  in  kind  atten 


Th's  is  easily  shown  by  the  hair  beconnng  Icoso 
and  easily  pulled  out  abotit  the  head  ami  thiik 
parts ;  add  more  salt,  and  it  will  keep  for  months. 
Hides  should  be  sent  to  market  before  the  warm 


r  3  =Z:r:^;:Sril^:::;^d  by    weather  commences  in  the  spring,  asU.  hugs 
riLrcou^e.  new  fUmily  ties  were_^rmed,    and  OK^hswiH  soon  ren^t^n^ 


set  uDon  the  oik.,  law.,  as  orna.nental  stand-    the  stomach  luis  ellected  has  been  such  as  to  re 
^is!  T  is  a  pk^usure  to  get  rare  plants  b..fore    tain  a  large  portion  which  has  either  been  appro 


they  become  connnon,  and  to  laist;  them  fmm 
small  to  mature  growtlis  nukes  the  great^ir  en- 
loyment. 

MANUPACTURB   OP  BEET  SUGAR. 

We  observe  in  our  Western  exchanges,  that 
J.  Peiuam,  prominently  connected  with  the 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Chatsworth,  Illinois,  and 
which  has  failed  to  accomplish  much,  writes  that 
he  would  prefer  to  start  the  business  in  "  New 
Y«)rk  or  some  of  the  Eastern  States." 

We  have  long  iKilieved  that  the  West  was  i\\c 
place  to  start  this  business,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  deep,  rich  and  strong  soils,  but  also  be- 
cause tlieir  distance  from  the  sugar  districts,  and 
necessarily  heavy  ct)st  of  transiK>rtation  charges, 
makes  such  a  home  industry  especially  desirable 
to  Its  people. 

Sugar  beets  cannot  profitably  \)0.  grown  in  the 
old  settled  States  without  barnyard  or  stable 
manure,  which  will  be  impossible  to  procure  in 
Biiflicient  quantity  for  large  oiterations.    This 
was  fairly  tested  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Col. 
Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Atzion,  on  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad.    He  imported 
tons  of  beet  seed,  so  as  to  put  in  from  (500  to 
WK)  acres.    The  project  failed  entirely,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  though  the  seed  germinated 
well,  the  b(!ets  would  not  yroio,  and  there  wa.s 
conse<|nently  no  crop. 

Chemistry  may  also  step  in  here  ami  have 
something  to  say.     During  the  S(.r-hum  excite- 
ment, which  apix'ars  now  tl.oro  ighly  to  have 
died  out,  it  was  foimd  that  the  syrup  from  sor- 
ghum grown  in   the  State  of  Delaware   was 
richer  in  saccharine  matter  and  more  freely  gran- 
ulated than  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
was  owing  to  soil  or  climate  or  both.     It  hits 
iM'cn  asserted  Ihat  in  some  soils  in  tlie  \V<>st, 
O'rtain  salts  have  been  found  to  pitviominate. 
Interfering  greatly  with  the  chemical  procr'sses 
in  making  sugar.    There  can,  howevi-r,  l)e  no 
doubt  that  in  this  great  country,  with  every  va- 
riety of  soil  and  climate,  there  is  a  beet  sugar 
region  somewhere,  and  that  beet  sugar  will  be- 
come one  of  our  staple  industries. 

-^^^  •  ^       

For  tlio  Prartlral  Fnrmpr. 

WORN  OUT  GRASS  LANDS. 


This  expression  is  often  use<l,  and  with  much 
propriety.  There  is  a  large  proiwrtion  of  grass 
lands  in  many  sertions  of  our  country  that  are 
lilenUly  worn  out.  The  question  very  naturally 
arises,  what  is  the  cause?  and  what  tlie  cure? 

Tl»e  cause  can  l)e  explained  l>y  me^ns  of  an 
illustration. — If  the  habitual  cider  drinker  con- 
tinues tnirkinij  from  his  barrel,  the  same  is  after 
a  time  exhausted  of  its  contents,  ludess  replen- 
islied.     Now  for  the  simile.     Every  fertile  soil 
is  8uppo9c<l  to  Ihj  simply  an  accumulation  of 
vegetal)le  matter,  commingled  with  tlH!  disintc- ' 
grated  rock  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  and 
is  fertile  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  propor- 
tion as   the  quantity  of   vegetable  matter    is 
greater  or  less.    The  «)riginal  soil  tlien  is  tlw 
barrel,  which  contains  the  vegetable  matter  as 
{(«  contents;  and  the  supiNtsition  is,  that  it  has 
at  some  i)eri(Kl  l)een  seeded  to  grass,  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  eillier  of  pasturage  or  mowing.    An  exanw 
ination  of  either  case  will  be  sullicient,  as  tltey 
are  both  analagous.    No  one  will  deny  tliat 
continued  growth  of  tlie  grass  through  the  sea- 
BOD,  is  continually  sucking  up  from  the  soil 


priated  for  the  formation  of  bone,  muscular  tis- 
sue, fat,  or  milk,  and  is  thus  carried  away,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  other  functions.    At 
all  events,  to  the  pasture  it  is  almost  entirely 
lost.    Now,  ordinarily  farmers  are  not  disi)Osed 
to  apply  fertilizei'S  to  any  great  extent  to  pas- 
turi^e,  for  the  reason  (very  blindly,  it  is  true,) 
that  tliey  do  not  see  the  dollars  and  cents  coming 
back  inunediately,  and  hence  they  are  left  to 
themselves.    Now,  if.  has  been  shown  that  i\w. 
grass  is  continually  exhausting  the  soil  of  those 
demei\ts  that  enter  into  its  composition,  and 
such  biiing  admitted  to  lie  the  case,  is  it  at  all 
surprising  that  in  time  the  field  shouUl  sufl'er 
cijmplete  exhaustion,  or  in  other  words  l>e  worn 
out,  to  all  intAMits  and  piuposes,  so  far  as  its 
ability  to  assist  the  growth  of  nutritious  grasses? 
PerhajB  a  soil  could  not  be  so  far  exhausted  as 
to  refuse  to  sustain  any  vegetable  growth— for 
undoubtedly  many  weeds  and  plants  would  be 
sustained  for  a  time  that  would  be  of  no  value 
whatever  as  nourishment  for  animals.     Admit- 1 
ting  now  that  the  first  question  is  in  fact  an- 
swered, the  consideration  of  the  second  very 
naturally  follows :  What  is  the  cure,  or  how  can 
the  soil  be  amended?    It  need  hardly  l)e  said, 
that  the  princijial  cure  consists  in  returning  to 
tlie  soil  an  amount  of  fertilizing  material  of  the 
kind  and  (juantity  that  has  been  extracted;  and 
here  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.— It  is  not  in  the  return- 
ing to  the  soil  of  a  large  amount  of  fertilizing 
material,  without  regard  to  kind,  that  nect'ssarily 
improves  the  soil,  but  it  is  in  the  returning  to  it 
that  i»arlicular  kind  of  matter  of  which  it  has 
been  princii>ally  exhaust<'d,  and  those  kinds  that 
are  principally  consumed  by  the  crops  to  be  cul- 
tivated, so  that,  It  is  to  be  plainly  seen,  that  the 
farmer  should  be  sufliciently  accjuainled  with 
the  chemical  comiK)sition  of  his  crojs  to  be  able 
to  decide  tliis  all-important  question.     He  will 
then  l)c  able  to  labor  uiwlerstandingly,  and  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  liabilities  of  failure. 

This  is  more  particularly  necessary  when  ma- 
nufactured fertilizers  are  to  be  used,  for  it  is 
I  supiKised  that  common  yard  mamire  contains  a  I 
Ix«tion  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  plant 
life.  Then,  if  you  have  exliausted  pastures, 
pnx-eed  at  once  to  renovate  them,  eitl»er  by  a 
surface  application  that  will  restore  them,  or  else 
run  them  thmngh  a  coui-se  of  cultivation,  apply- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
that  shall  make  tl)em,  when  seeded  down,  the 
ridi  repositories  of  large  quantities  of  nutriment 
for  the  kine,  that  will  amply  repay  tlie  fanner 
for  tl»e  extra  outlay  and  trouble,  not  only  in  the 
increased  quantity,  but  also  in  the  improved 
quality  of  the  milk  which  they  will  furnish. 

W.  U.  Y. 


the  habits  of  a  city  life  giving  some  polish,  iier 
haps,  without  impairing  the  chastening  influ- 
ences of  the  natural  simplicity  of  rural  life.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  a  large  portion  of  the  best  fami- 
lies were  thus  formed  and  thus  coimected  in 
"oldeir  times." 

nouses  of  entertainment  (generally  withorrt 
arry  high  soimding  names,)  were  established 
throughout  the  coirntry,  giving  comfortable  ac- 
commotlation  to  travellers  and  strangers,  and  by 
such  chiefly  patronized. 

Aly  fondness  for  genealogical  research  and  re- 
miniscence of  "olden  times,"  liiis  made  me  for- 
get that  I  am  writing  for  a  live  agricultural 
paijer.    Much  may  be  said  of  the  constant  de- 
sire of  the  city  residents  of  "olden  times"  to 
promote  improvements  in  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening, by  paying  liberally  for  choice  produc- 
tions, and  by  cultivating  in  their  small  city  lots, 
some  of  the  best  fruits.    In  every  part  of  the 
city  I  have  seen  the  finest  pciaches,  nectarines, 
apricots  and  plums,  thus  cultivated ;  and  Boi>- 
MEK,  a  tradesman  of  New  York,  has  almost 
inunortalized  himself  by  the  introduction  of  a 
magnificent  seedling,  the  "  Holmer  plum;"— 
and  Uie  finest  foreign  grapes  were  raised  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city.    1  have  seen  old  vines 
loaded  down  with  clean  and  jierfect  clustei-s, 
before  the  Isabella  was  introduced.    A  retired 
merchant,  Wm.  Shaw,  having  a  large  numl)er 
of  lots  in  JilcDugal  street,  cultivated  for  several 
yeai-s,  successfully,  half   a   dozon   varieties  of 
foreign  grajR'S,  against  the  high  board  fence  that 
enclosed  his  lots.    I  could  give  the  names— l)Ut 
as  they  are  now  only  for  hot-house  culture,  1 
will  only  remark,  that  one  or  two  of  them  1 
think  will  as  often  produce  a  good  crop  in  open 
culture  as  the  Catawba  and  some  other  native 
vines  which  have  been  introduced. 

This  8«'ason,  our  picturesque  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country  has  been  thus  far  almost  en- 
ciiantingly  beautiful ;  not  a  blemish  \x\w\\  vege 
tation,  abundant  piisturage  antl  hay  crop,  no 
aiuioying  and  destructive  insects  upon  orrr  gar- 
den plants,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  crop  of 
IK>t  aloes,  free  from   rot.    Wy  peach  tiera,  ob- 
tained from  your   Wm.  Pakhy,   about  four 
years  ago,  are   filled  with  fine  fruit,  and  the 
healthful  foliage  makes  them  an  ornament  to 
the  garden.    The  Pliiladelphia  nisplK'rries  ol)- 
tained  from  him  have  proved  hardy  and  singu- 
larly productive.    I  may  give  you  an  account  of 
successful  cidlivation  of  all  the  noted  varieties 
of  blackl terries,  with  the  result.     I  must  claim 
the  intlnlgence  allowed  to  age,  for  deficiencies  in 
manner  ami  style  of  commemorating  recollec- 
tions of  "olden  times." 

William  Lawton. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  .Inly  20,  Tl. 


pirrpose  except  in  making  glue.— I/ome  Journal, 
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Reported  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Yield  per  Acre  of  Varieties  of  VTheat 
Grown  at  the  Eaatern  Experimental 
Farm  of  Penn  a,  for  the  Year  1871. 


In  the  column  of  letU-rs,  B  stands  for  bearded  ; 
S  lor  nmootli ;  s&n  for  smooth  and  bearded ;  and 
SH.n  for  Hhort  beard.  
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Cut. 


Str'w  Wh't. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Rural  Life  Around  New  York  in  New 
and  Olden  Times. 

Ko.  3. 

My  remarks  on  the  happy  influences  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Friends  "in  olden 
times,"  were  incidental,  and  not  made  from 
sectarian  views  on  my  part,  as  I  am  only  re- 
lating the  impi-essions  upon  my  mind  from  a 
constant  intercourse  for  many  years,  socially  and 
in  business  with  members  of  tire  Society. 

Ill  "  olden  times"   hero  was  a  loving  and  con- 


The  Curing  of  Hides  and  Skins. 

No  one,  uidess  engaged  in  the  business,  cair 
conceive  tlie  innnense  loss  to  tire  fanrrer  and 
tanner,  caused  by  carelessness  in  curing  hides 
and  skins.    Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every 
year,  either  thwugh  inaltentioir  or  ignorance  in 
handling  them.     If,  after  the  hide  is  taken  off,  it 
cannot  lie  sent  to  the  dealer,  trim  out  the  horns 
and  tail,  spread  out  carefully — the  flesh  side  up — 
and  salt  it  well,  say  two  or  thre«»  (|uarts  of  salt, 
even  more  in  warm  weather,  then,  after  laying 
one  or  two  days,  hang  it  up  on  a  pole,  under  a 
shed,  but  never  in  the  sun,  stretching  it   well 
from  head  to  tail,  the  shanks  ami  bellies  hang- 
ing down,  and  the  flesh  side  out;   then  all  is 
ready  for  drying.    If  you  wish  to  preserve  them 
green  salted,  salt  still  heavier,  and  afler  laying 
some  length  of  time,  fold  up  careftilly  by  turning 
in  the  si<le8,  making  a  bundle   about  two  feet 


White  Blue  Stem 

Diehl 

White  Towzelle, 
(last  year's  product) 
White  Towy^'lle, 
(lewnit  imporl'ns) 

Mountain 

Polish 

Jennings 

Talavera 

Rough  Chafl'. 

Model  White 

Tappahannock. ... 

Kfnjers' 

Weeks'  White 

s«&u  Hough  and  lieady  , 

B   I  Ih'ittany 

Light  Red    Chafl 
Med'n  Anrber  . . . 
Early  Georgia  .... 
RedBrd'dSuissette 

Arnold  No.  1 

Arnold  No.  2 

Arnold  No.  .3 

Arnold  No.  4 

Arnold  No.  5 

Arnold  No.  U 

Arnohl  No.  7 

Arn(.ld  N<».  8 

Arnold  No.  li 

Baard  ((Jai)e  Good 

llojie) 

Dn  Toits  (CajKi  of 
Good  Hope). . ., 
FrenchWheat,(lnt. 
into   Ca|>e  Colo- 
ny, 18(K)) 

Black  Ear  (Caiw  of 

GiK)d  Hojie) 
While  Surrey  (do.) 
Golden  Ball  (do.)  . 
Knopjes  or  liieb 
rits(C.  C4.1Ioi)e) 
Stry<loms  (do.).. 
Brink's        (do.).. 

Bengal  White 

Wliit<^  Australian.. 

Italian  Red 

French  Wh.  Chafl, 

Med'n 

Parker's  Italian  . . . 
w  litter*  •••••••••• 

White  Chafl  Med'n, 

(recent  impftrt'n) 

Old  White    Chafl 

Med'n 

Tread  well 

Russian  Ainlier.. . 

Rue's  Amiter 

Pndific  Amber. ... 
German  AiuImt.  . . 
Frencli  Red  Chaff, 

Med'n 

Hungarian  Red... 
Bindenska  Red  . . . 
American  White  .. 
Sliatle  M'tn  White, 

Orctdna 

Salla  Red 

California  Wliile ., 

Italian  White 

Old  Red  ChuflMtd 
Lancaster  Retl . , . , 

Ancoua  Red , 

Bohemia  Red. ... 

Sakonka  Red  

Rochester  Red  .. .. 
Extra  Ea.  Jersey. . 
Michigan  Aml>er .. 
Sandonica  White.. 

Potts 

Lancaster  Early . . . 


28  3600  26.13 


26.93 

24.r,3 

14.13 

23.ri3 

17.06 

15.20 

18.20 

21.86 

37.80 

32.40 

32.26 

32.00 

31.20 
18.66 
26.80 
26.13 
26.66 
3(M»8!  23.46 


3000 
2848 
3376 
2876 
2028 
2004 
2504 
3152 
3844 
333() 
3504 
36U6 

3344 
2640 
3504 
3424 
2752 


2784 
3302 
3552 
3552 
3328 
28l  3:J28 


26.13 
2b. m 
22.03 
25.08 
26.ti6 
22.40 


1036  15.73 
2000  15.73 


28  2404  15.40 


44  B 


28 
July  5 
Jrie  28 

28 
28 
24 

28 
28 
28 

28 
24 

-  28 


28 

28 
28 
28 
24 
24 
24 


976 
2952 
2424 

3072 
2592 
1152 
153ti 

28!)<i 
4240 

3952 
379: 
3792 

4536 

4704 
3760 
3428 
273<{ 
2640 
2528 


5.«50 
11.61 
20-40 


28 
July  5 
Jne  28 
28 
28 
28 
July  5 
Jne  28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
July  5 
Jne  28 
28 
24 
28 
July  6 
3 
3 
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2924 
2128 
3450 
20.56 
2896 
1712 
2032 


0.60 

KJ.OO 

4.80 

aoo 

18.80 
27.46 

.33..33 

34.66 
36.53 

.38.13 

37.86 
29.86 
;J0.86 
26.(i« 
27.46 
21.06 

23.66 
16.80 
11.73 
19.73 
21.06 
12.00 
9.Ni 


2192  21.06 
2288  19.46 
27.52  23.46 
'i672  23.73 
233*i' 20.80 


2304 
2992 
:W)24 
2688 
2976 
3344 


13.26 
16.26 
24.26 
19.20 
22.66 
12.63 
20.00 
22.80 


A  few  other  kinds— Long  Beard,  Chili  Club, 
l)u  Soils  Early  White,  and  Cape  Rye,  hn|tortx.>d 

... „  ihnu  the  (.'ape  of  iUnnl  Hope,  were  sowe«l,  but 

long.     If  not  salted  enough  tlie  hide  will  sjxjil. —    were  totally  winter  killed. 


PROriTS  or  PEAR  CULTURE. 

Ten  years  ago  I  selected  a  single  row  of  thirty 
Duchesse  d'Angorrleme  ti-ees,  planted  ten  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  Since  then  1  have  kept  an 
accurate  account  of  the  total  sales  of  iiears  from 
tlicse  thirty  trees.  They  are  now  eighteen  years 
old,  aiid  they  have  produced  seven  crojw  in  nine 
years.  The  trees  ai-e  at  present  looking  very 
well,  and,  if  we  can  judge  from  apix'arana?«, 
they  will  continue  to  l)e  productive  for  many 
years.  They  were  origirudly  dwarfs,  but  i  am 
quite  confident  they  are  now  standards.  This 
is  true  of  the  majority  of  the  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme  trees  In  the  orchard. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  amourrt  of 
each  year's  sales : 

The  Ist  crop,  the  trees  eight  years  old,  $120.00 


2d 

3d 

4lh 

5th 

6th 

7th 

(( 

$139.41 

H 

150.17 

U 

202.28 

U 

207.49 

U 

310.20 

u 

705.00 

Total,  $1,IKX).55 
This  row,  two  years  ago,  produced  innety- 
foiir  bushels  of  markeUble  fruit,  which  sold  for 
$705.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  peaches  in  mar- 
ket, and  pears  in  consequence  brought  higher 
prices  than  usual. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection,  that  this  row  is 
the  oldest  in  our  orchard,  no  other  of  an  equal 
number  of  trees  has  yielded  so  abundantly. 

We  have  sirrgle  trees  that  will  yield  more.  In 
1865,  we  sold  from  four  trees,  grafted  oidy  nine 
years,  $100  worth  of  fruit.  Since  then  we  have 
gathered  from  one  of  these  four  trees,  irinetoen 
baskets  of  Bartletts,  and  sold  them  on  the  pre- 
mises for  $2.50  per  peach  basket,  making  $47.50 
from  a  single  tree.  Under  date  of  August  2d, 
1869,  Dr.  SvLVESTKU,  of  Lyons,  New  Y«)rk, 
writes  to  me  about  the  sum  realized  frtmr  forty 
Louise  Boime  de  Jer-sey  trees  ten  years  planted. 
He  says  : 

"  Tire  orchard  is  on  one  of  those  riilges  so 
comnron  in  this  reigon,  and  has  an  Eastern 
as|iect.    Tliese  trees  occupy  four  short  rows, 
ten  in  a  row,  making  forty  trees  in  all,  in  the 
orchard.     They  were  planted  in  1858,  and  were 
ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  crop,  which  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1808.    The  trees  had  recelve<l 
gooil  cidtivation,  but  have  never  beeir  highly 
manured,  as  the  soil,  which  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  healthy  trees 
with  mcKlerate  fertilizing.     They  were  planted 
ten  feet  each  way  (I  should  now  plant  12  or  14), 
and  hence  do  not  occupy  but  little  grormd  ;  al- 
lowing for  five  feet  of  ground  outside  the  rows, 
the  amount  of  land  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre.    The  forty  trees  produced,  in  1868,  forty 
bushels  of  selected  pears,  which  sold  in  Wash- 
ington market,  New  York,  for  six  ($6)  dollars 
jK'r  bushel,  average  price,  or  $240  for  the  one 
crop,  being  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
lirrnty  dollars  per  acre.    These  were  not  select- 
ed rows,  but  were  altogether,  and  all  the  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  trees  tliere  were  in  tlie  orchard ; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  (August  2d,  1869)  the  same  trees 
have  a  fair  crop,  I  shouhl  estimate  that  there  are 
two-thinls  as  many  as  last  year." 

From  practical  experience,  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  pear  culture  can  be  made  to 
pay  a  large  profit,  and  that  there  is  a  safe  invest- 
nrent  when  fniit  growers  are  willing  to  comply 
wiih  all  the  requirements.  We  have  found  it 
profitable,  although,  during  our  apprenticeship, 
we  met  with  many  reverses.  But,  instead  of 
Iteing  di9cours^^ed  by  thest^  drawbacks,  they  only 
incited  extra eflbrts  on  our  part. — Quinn's  Pear 
Vulture  for  Profit. 

KT"  One  hair-pin  manufactory  in  this  country 
turrrs  out  fifty  tons  of  those  useful  articles  every 
moirth. 


1  liki'  to  st'o  tlie  farmer,  Ins  boys  and  lined 
help,  so  quiet  when  around  among  the  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  that  there  will  never  be  any 
8tami)edes  for  the  further  end  of  the  lot.  I  like 
to  see  horses  well  kept  and  cared  for.  I  like  to 
s<!e  all  farmers  strive  to  raise  better  crops,  bet- 
ter horses,  l)etter  cattle  and  better  sheep  than 
tlieir  neighbors — not  with  a  spirit  of  envy,  but 
ill  all  good  feeling. 

I  like  to  see  young  men  improving  their  mo- 
rals and  cultivating  their  minds  instead  of  ciil- 
livafing  a  mustache,  studying  the  most  genteel 
way  of  holding  a  cigar  or  imbibing  a  little  dis- 
tilled corn  juice.  W .,  in  Ohio  Fanner. 

Wellington,  Ohio,  July,  1871. 


LOUISE    UOIVIVE    r>E    JERSEY. 


Large,  pyriform,  tapering  slightly  to  obtuse  or 
flattened  crown;  slightly  one-sided;  surface 
smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  brownish- 
red  cheek ;  stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half 
long,  often  fleshy  at  insertion,  little  sunk ;  basin 
shallow  ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  very  juicy,  but- 
tery, melting,  rich,  faintly  sub-acid,  fine.  RijKins 
mid-autumn ;  late  autumn  far  north,  early  au- 


tumn at  Cincinnati.  Very  productive ;  succeeds 
admirably  and  grows  with  great  vigor  on  quince 
stocks.  Shoots  dark  brown  or  purple;  serra- 
tuniS  of  the  leaves  rather  coarse.  This  fine 
variety,  like  the  Bartlett,  is  hardly  of  the  high- 
est quality,  but  is  eminently  valuable  for  its 
large,  fair  fruit,  free  upright  growth,  and  great 
productiveness. — J.  J.  Thomas. 


Norway  Oats  and  New  Mexican  Straw- 
berry. 


Our  neighbor  of  the  Oermanfmnn  Teler/raph 
claims  to  have  been  in  the  field  before  the  "  I'rac- 
tical  Farmer,"  as  regards  opposition  to  the  Nor- 
way oats  swindle.  We  have  not  examined 
dates  about  this,  but  in  resjiett  to  the  "  New 
Mexican  strawberry,"  now  consigned  also  to  the 
long  list  of  humbugs,  we  copy  the  following 
short  editorial  from  the  "Practical  Farmer," 
issued  8th  month  (August),  1809  : 

"  We  cautioned  our  readers  two  months  ago 
against  this  sti-awben7,  expressing  tlie  opinion 
that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  only  one  of  the  Al- 
pine varieties.  This  has  now  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  tlie  attractive  engraving,  the  descrij)- 
tioii,  the  certificates,  with  all  the  extravagant  pi-e- 
tensions  put  forth  about  its  origin,  prtnlucfive- 
iiess  and  (luality,  are  now  proved  to  be  first  class 
humbugs.  It  is  dilficult  to  Ixjlieve  that  those 
who  so  fitH'ly  lent  tln'ir  names  tt)  bolster  it  up 
and  bring  it  out  as  a  nrio  thinif,  from  Jalapii, 
Mexico,  <lid  not  know  at  ilw  time  that  it  was 
old  and  almost  worthless.  Tlie  Western  iigri- 
cultural  iMixTS  have  chiefly  to  haw  the  onus  of 
advertising  and  recommending  tlie  Fr(i>)<tria 
Gilinanl,  or  Afexkan  Km-hearimj  Srawlnrri^. 
as  a  new  species.  We  are  pleased  that  it  was 
not  even  advertised  in  the  '  PracliciU  Farmer.' " 

Two  monthn  before  this  date  wouhl  liring  us 
pretty  eariy  in  the  field.  Will  «)ur  neighbor  t«ll 
us  at  what  date  the  Telegmph  developed  in 
this  direction.  Perhaps  the  account  can  be 
squared,  if  the  otlwr  claim  is  correct,  which  we 
do  not  yet  know. 


THINGS  I  LIKE  TO   SEE. 


I  like  to  see  the  fiirmer,  when  he  cuts  a  field 
of  grass,  mow  the  corners  of  the  fence,  cutting 
all  weeds,  bushes,  etc. ;  also  around  the  fields  of 
grain.  I  like  to  see  when  the  orchard  is  pruned, 
the  brush  picked  up  and  burned,  arrd  not  thrown 
over  the  fence  in  the  highway  to  l)ecoine  bur- 
rows for  woodchncks,  rabbits,  skunks,  etc. — 
Wlien  a  fanner  rejiairs  an  old  fence  I  like  to  see 
all  pieces  of  rails  either  packed  up  and  burned 
or  remove<l  to  the  sugar  house  for  fuel.  I  like 
to  see  all  foul  weeds  destroyed  by  the  wayside, 
thus  preventing  the  seed  scattering  all  over  the 
field.  1  like  to  see  every  fanner  have  a  good 
garden  in  which  are  grown  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  small  fruits  so  that  the  good  hous<»wife 
can  always  provide  what  to  the  lalwring  man  is 
most  acceptable,  namely,  a  good  dinner. 

I  like  to  8«H»  a  field  wIkmi  ploughed  for  a  crop, 
cleared  of  all  logs  and  obstructions,  so  that  the 
whole  fKld  can  be  ploughed  or  mown  and  no 
part  lie  useless.  I  like  to  see  a  field  when 
planted  to  corn  or  ixitaUxJs,  plante«l  in  straight 
rows  each  way  and  at  the  same  distance  apart 
and  then  nicely  cultivated  and  hoed,  destroying 
all  we«'ds  and  grass.  I  like  to  see  a  farmer  keep 
just  so  much  stock  as  he  ran  k<vp  well  and  no 
more,  also  good  stables  or  sheds  to  shelter  his 
stock  in  cold  and  stormy  weather ;  also  tlie 
yards  so  situated  and  littered  that  the  farmer  of 
his  stock  won't  have  to  wjdiow  in  the  mud  knee 
deep  during  tlie  spring  ami  fall  months. 


PUMICE   OF  SUGAR  BEETS. 


In  a  letter  from  Guernsey,  dated  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, July  6,  1871,  and  published  in  one  of  our 
city  papers,  we  find  the  following.  Wherever 
beet  sugar  is  make  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
the  pumice  appears  to  be  utilized  in  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  and  is  considered  one  element  in 
the  profits  of  the  manufactory. — 

"  The  stables  were  full  of  fine  cattle,  which 
women  were  feeding.  In  one  barn  were  about 
twenty  men  and  women  shearing  sheep,  the 
women  shearing  as  quick  and  as  well  as  the 
men.  A  little  ways  from  the  barn  was  a  pit 
about  twenty  feet  long,  twelve  wide  and  eight 
deep,  walled  up  with  a  mortar-laid  wall,  out  of 
which  a  man  was  shoveling  pumice  of  sugar 
beets.  In  the  fall,  when  the  sugar  is  made,  tlie 
pumice  is  tightly  packed  iir  this  pit  and  covered 
about  a  foot  deep  with  earth,  and  fed  as  wanted. 
On  the  31st  of  May  it  was  good  yet.  It  was 
fed  to  the  cattle  as  it  was,  and  the  cattle  eat  it 
readily,  and  were  fat." 

■  »  ■ 

The  Productions  in  Penn'a  as  given  by 

the  Census  Bureau. 


Washington,  July  21, 

Acting  Superintendent  IIakkinoton,  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  has  prepared  a  table  showing  tlio 
productions  of  agricidture  in  the  State  of  Peun- 
sylvanla  during  tlie  year  ending  June  1,  1870. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  there  are 
in  that  State  11,515,965  acres  of  improved  land, 
5,740,864  acres  of  woodland,  and  787,371  acres 
of  other  unimproved  land. 

The  present  cash  value  of  farms — 1,043,481,- 
582. 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
— $:r>,658,196. 

Value  of  all  live  stock— $1 15,047,075.  Num- 
ber of  horses,  4G0,li39 ;  milch  cows,  706,437 ; 
working  oxen,  30,048 ;  sheep,  1,794,301 ;  swiue, 
807,518. 

The  grain  production  was  as  follows :  Spring 
wheat,  322,328  bushels ;  winter  wheat  19,350,- 
639;  rye,  3,577,641;  Indian  corn,  .34,702,000  ; 
oats,  30,478,585 ;  bariey,  529,562 ;  buckwheat, 
2,532,173 ;  of  other  products— tobacco,  3,407,- 
539  pounds  ;  wool,  0,501,722 ;  potatoes,  Irish, 
12,88J>,.307  bushels  ;  sweet  potatoes,  131,572.— 
Total  value  of  orchard  products,  $4,208,094. — 
Wine,  97,105  gallons.  Value  of  produce  of 
market  gardens,  $1,810,010. 

Dairy  products— Butter,  00,834,644  pounds; 
cheese,  1,14.5,209;  mUksold,  14,411,729  gallons. 

ilisceilaneous  farm  products — Hay,  2,848,219 
tons;  cloverseed  200,679  bushels;  grass  seed, 
50,042  bushels;  liops,  90,088  pounds;  hemp, 
.571  tons;  flax,  815,900  pounds;  flaxseed,  15,024 
bushcLs;  silk  cocoon,  1  |xi(ind  (Adams  county) ; 
maple  sugar,  1,54.">,917  iwunds;  beeswax,  27,IK>3 
poumls ;  honey,  796,989. 

ViUue  of  forest  products,  $2,570,370,  Value 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$28,412,903.  Estimated  value  of  all  farm  |)ro- 
duclions,  including  lietterments  and  additions  to 
stock,  $18:J,920,027. 

These  returns  are  believed  to  be  more  satis- 
factory tlian  those  made  under  any  former 
census.  Superintendent  Walkek  has  made 
every  effort  to  verify  the  returns  of  marahals  by 
correspondence  with  agricultural  societies  and 
distinguished  statisticians  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Kor  the  Practical  Kiirm»ir. 
SIZE  AND  CAPACITY  OP  DRAINS. 
No.  6. 


For  the  Prnctlcal  Kiiriiur. 

TRIAL  OP  MOWING  MACHINES. 


Editoh  Pbactical  Farmer: 

Your  suggestion  that  I  should  say  something 
upon  the  above  subject,  uncovers  a  point  which 
I  had  purposely  avoided.    As  you  suggest,  we 
have  a  number  of  tables  containing  the  neces- 
sary data  for  calculating  the  siwJ  and  num»)er  of 
tiles  needed  to  drain  a  given  area,  but  what  do 
these  tables  amount  to  ?    Practically  they  attord 
but  little  help  to  the  practical  drainer.     If  a 
drain  was  a  i^rfeclly  smooth  pipe,  laid  witli  a 
given  fall,  for  a  given  length,  on  the  mrface  of 
tlie  ground,  these  tables  might  be  of  some  use ; 
but  with  the  drain  formed  of  sections  not  more 
than  one  foot  long,  with  the  joints  often  varying 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  pi^rfect  connec- 
tion, no  nde  can  hold  good.    Even  admitting 
tljat  it  were  possible  to  lay  a  drain  so  perfect  as 
to  permit  a  comparison  with  a  pipe  of  the  same 
diameter,  we  would  then   encounter  another 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  different 
areas  would  always  be  found  to  require  different 
periods  of  timo  to  give  up  their  suqihis  wat«r. 
A  loose  mellow  soil  or  subsoil  woidd  of  course 
permit  of  the  passage  of  rahi  water  through  It, 
in  much  less  time  than  more  tenacious  clay  soil, 
and  hence  should  be  suppli<>d  with  larger  tiles. 

Take,  as  an  instance  of  the  working  of  these 
tables,  one  of  the  mains  of  i\\e  New  York  Cen- 
tral Park,  draining  an  area  of  ten  acres :  In 
obedience  to  the  generally  accepted  table,  thU 
main  was  laid  carefully  with  six  Inch  sole  tile, 
and  according  to  tlie  table,  this  was  hardly  large 
enough,  and  yet  its  greatest  discharge  has  been 
more  tlian  one  hundred  tliousand  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  lias  never  run  more 
than  half  full. 

We  occasionally  have  severe  rains,  amoxniting 
to  six  Inches  In  twenty-four  liours,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gollons  per  acre ;  and  to  remove 
tills  water  as  fast  as  It  fell,  would  require  four 
and  one-lialf  Inch  tiles,  with  a  fall  of  one  foot 
in  one  hundred;  but  practiailly  It  has  lieen 
found  that  a  well  laid  one  inch  and  a-quaiter 
drain  will  remove  the  water  as  fast  as  it  will 
reach  the  drain. 

An  inch  and  a-lialf  pipe  one  hundred  feot 
long,  with  a  fall  of  one  f(X)t,  h;is  a^ilischarging 
capacity  of  over  twelve  thousand  gallons  In 
twenty-four  hours :— this  would  give  free  vent 
to  an  annual  rain  fall  of  three  feet  per  acre.— 
One  actual  rain  fall  does  not  average  more  than 
forty  inches ;  so  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  evaporation,  an  Inch  and 
a-half  pipe  onyht  to  be  large  enough  for  the 
drainage  of  aeventeen  acres.    If  the  rain  fall 
was  regular  In  amount,  this  might  approach 
wrrectness— but,  as  before  stated,  we  sonu'tinies 
have  a  rain  amounting  to  six  Inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to  accommodate  such  emergen- 
cies, our  tile  must  be  larger,  but  still  need  not 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  this  amount 
during  twenty-four  hours,  because  this  large 
amount  will  not  readi  the  drain  In  so  short  a 

time. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  I  give  one  of  Ham- 
mond's experiments,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
heavy  rains  upon  tile  drains.    A  field  of  nine 
acres  had  been  dralneil  with  one  Inch  round  tile 
laid  at  a  depth  of  from  thirty  Indies  to  three 
feet,  and  twenty-four  feet  apart ;  each  drain  was 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long.     After  a 
heavy  rain  of  tvedve  hours  duration,  repeate<l 
examinations  were  made,  and  in  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  cessation  of  the  rain,  several  of  the 
upper  dr^na  had  ceased  to  discharge,  and  the 
remainder  only  run  a  stream  the  size  of  a  straw. 
Our  best  draining  engineers,  (not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  England,)  place  but 


SIDE   DRAFT   VCrsUS  DIRECT   DRAFT. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  12th  and  13th 
of  Jidy,  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  was  held  at 
New  Ilackensack,  New  York,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Fannei-s'  Club.    The  trial 
was  designed  to  settle  the  long  mooted  question 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  side-draft  and 
direct  draft  machines,  and  was  conducted  by  J. 
13.  Lyman,  Esq.,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  an«l  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Club  above  mentioned. 
The  machine  selected  as  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  side  draft  principle,  was  the  Model 
Huckeye,  with  a  four  foot  bar,  and  with  this 
were  run  in  competition  two  Eureka  machines, 
which  are  direct  draft,  one  having  a  five  feet  and 
the  other  a  six  feet  cutting  bar.    On  Tuesday, 
the  weatlier  proving  luifavorable  for  a  protracted 
trial.  It  was  agreed  that  each  machine  should 
mow  one  hour.    Portions  as  nearly  similar  as 
iwssible,  of  a  meadow  of  heavy  bottom  grass 
were  staked  off,  the  order  to  start  was  given, 
and  each  team  moved  off  in  excellent  style,  al- 
though that  attached  to  the  0-f(X>t  Eureka  soon 
l)egan  te  labor.    The  other  two  worketl  with 
ease,  and  the  contest  was  continued  by  all  until 
tlie  expiration  of  the  hour,  when  the  area  cut 
was  examined  and  measured.     The  quality  of 
the  work  done  was  pronounced  uniformly  ex- 
cellent; and  tlie  sjiace  cut  by  the  Buckeye  was 
found  to  be  01-100  of  an  acre,  by  the  five  feet 
Eureka  1 1-5  acres,  and  by  tlie  6  feet  Eureka  1^ 
acres.    Further  examination  showed,  that  for 
every  foot  of  cutter-bar,  the  Buckeye  had  cut 
23-100  of  an  acre;  the  5-foot  Eureka  24-100, 
and  the  6-foot  Eureka  25-100.    Now,  as  a  ma- 
chine can  cut  out  to  the  full  length  of  tlie  cutter 
bar,  the  long  bar  has  a  proportionate  advantage. 
It  would  therefi>re  appear  that  the  work  done 
was  In  projiortion  to  the  length  of  the  bar  in 
each  case :  a  conclusion  further  verified  by  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  hurr>iiig  of  the  horses, 
but  that  each  driver  maintained  a  steady  mow- 
ing gait. 

On  Wednesday  the  dynamometer  was  applied, 
with  the  following  result : 

DRAFT. 

In  gear  only 

Buckeye H^  lbs, 

Fivtvf(K)t  Eureka K15  " 

Six-foot        do 150  " 

Rain  liad  fallen  uiion  tlie  work  of  Wednesday, 
and  the  grass  mown  by  the  Buckeye  was  too 
wet  at  the  bottom  to  take  in,  while  that  mown 
by  the  Eureka,  which  does  not  nin  over  the 
grass  after  It  Is  cut,  was  deemed  dry  enough  to 
put  In  the  barn. 

Tlie  machines  were  next  transferred  to  an 
old  orchard,  hilly  and  well  in  grass,  the  trees 
being  so  low  and  nunierous  as  sometimes  to 
oblige  the  drivers  to  tlismoiint.  2  18-100  acres 
were  cut  by  the  Buckeye  In  2  hours  14  minutes. 
2  acres  by  5-f<K)t  Eureka  In  2  hours  5  minutes ; 
and  2\  acres  by  the  6-foot  Eureka  in  1  hour  50 
minutes. 

We  infer  from  the  report  in  the  Poughkepsie 
Eayle,  wlience  we  have  derived  the  above  facts, 
that  the  editor  regards  the  results  of  the  trial  as 
conduslve  In  favor  of  the  direct  draft  machine. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion from  tlie  data  given. 


cold  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  dissolve  half 
a  pound  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity  of  alum 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water ;  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  skin,  and  rinse  it  up  and  down  In  the 
water.  Let  It  soak  In  the  water  twelve  hours ; 
then  hang  it  over  a  fence  or  a  line  to  drain.— 
When  well  drained,  stretch  it  on  a  board  to  dry, 
or  nail  it  on  the  wall  of  the  woo<l-house  or  barn, 
wool  side  toward  the  boards.  When  neariy  dry, 
rub  into  the  skin  one  ounce  of  powdered  alum 
and  saltpetre,  (if  the  skin  is  large,  double  the 
quantity ; )  rub  this  In  for  an  hour  or  so.  To  do 
this  readily,  the  skin  must  be  taken  down  and 
spread  on  a  table  or  flat  surface.  Fold  the  skin 
sides  t(^ether,  and  hang  the  mat  away.  Rub  It 
every  day  for  three  days,  or  till  perfectly  dry.— 
Scraiie  off  the  skin  with  a  stick  or  a  blunt  knife 
till  deared  of  all  impurities ;  then  rub  it  with 
pumice-stone,  or,  if  more  easily  procured,  rotten- 
stone  will  do.  Trim  it  to  a  good  shape,  and  you 
have  an  excellent  d(K)r-mat.  Any  Intelligent 
housewife  can  dye  it  green,  blue,  or  scarlet  with 
the  so-called  "Family  Dyes,"  either  In  powder 
or  liquid,  and  she  will  have  as  elegant  a  door-mat 
as  she  could  desire. 

Lambs'  skins  can  be  similarly  prepared  and 
made  into  caps  and  mittens.  Dyed  a  hand- 
some brown  or  black,  they  eciual  imported  skins. 
Still-born  lambs,  or  those  wlio  die  very  young, 
furnish  very  soft  skins,  which  if  proiieriy  pre- 
pared, would  make  a-s  hands<ime  sacks,  muffe, 
and  tippets  as  the  far-famed  Astradian.  Any 
farmer's  daughter  could  easily  prepare  skins 
enough  to  furnish  herself  with  a  handsome  suit. 
Mechanic  and  Interior. 


CARBOLIC   ACID. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kneeland,  Fdlow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  says 
in  his  editorial  preface  to  the  "  Annual  of  Scien- 
tific Discovery  for  1869:" 

«« The  fungoid  origin  of  most,  If  not  all  conta- 
gious, epidemic  and  malignant  diseases,  affects 
ing  both  men  and  animals,  and  frequently  trans- 
mitted by  animals  to  man,  is  generally  aca^plcd 
by  physiologists. 

"  Earth,  air,  and  water  teem  with  the  genus 
of  fungi,  in  the  great  part  originating  In  human 
excreta,  and  gaining  admission  into  the  aiiiniii 
body  through  foml,  drink  and  breath.  To  pie- 
vent  the  vlvlflcallons  of  these  germs  In  the  living 
body,  both  in  medicine  and  surgery,  carbolic  acid 
is  the  best  substance  yet  discovered." 


Descriptions  of  Recent  Patents. 

Wheat    Cleaner. —  Emanuel    Chlpman, 
Baltimore,  Md.— This  Invention  consists  in  a 
machine  for  cleaning  wheat  by  means  of  two  or 
more  sets  of  burre  placed  one  above  another  in 
a  frame,  each  set  of  burrs  being  surrounded  by 
a  perforated  Ciise,  and  all  the  sets  being  indosed 
In  a  trunk  In  the  top  of  which,  above  the  upjier- 
most  set  of  burrs,  is  a  fan  blower,  the  action  of 
which  produces  an  upward  flow  of  air  tlirough 
the  trunk  and  among  the  burrs,  by  which  flow 
the  dirt  that  is  rubbed  from  between  the  buri-s, 
and  also  lietween  the  burrs  and  cases,  is  carried 
upward  and  discharged  from  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  the  wheat  passing  kova.  one  set  of  biurs 
to  another. 


AGRICULTURE  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

In  the  following  table  are  the  returns  of  some 

of  the  agricultural  pmducts  of  Pennsylvania, 

as  brought  out  by  the  census  of  1870,  and  In 

parallel  columns  the  returns  for  the  same  artl- 

•les  in  1860  and  1850  for  comparison : 


In  graiw. 
2.">0  lbs. 
225   » 
250   " 


1870. 


To  Make  Mats  from  Sheepskins. 

A  fresh  skin  is  more  easily  prepared  than  one 
a  little  dry.  A  strong  soap-siuls  is  used  to  wash 
tlie  wool,  first  letting  the  water  cool  so  as  to  be 
slightly  warm  to  the  liand.  In  tlie  mean  time, 
pick  out  all  the  dirt  from  tlie  wool  that  will  come 
out;  tlien  scriili  it  well  on  a  Wiisliboard.     A 

u  iiivcu  otnwro,  »...,  ««"  ...  *-• b '/ r tablc-spoonful  of  kcrosciie  added  to  three  galloiis 

very  little  reliance  upon  tattles  or  rules  for  lay- ;  warm  su«ls  will  gnatly  help  the  cleansing  pro- 
Ing  out  drains.  1  cess.    Wash  In  another  suds,  or  until  the  wool 

Ob-serveb.     I  looks  white  and  clean.    Then  put  the  skin  into 


Acr.tmp.laTid 

Acr.  wtl  laiHl 

Acr.  of  other 

uiiiniprovM 

I'll  In  tarniH 

Val.  of  faniiH 

Val.  of  far" II K 

liiip'iitKaiia 

machinery. 

No.  of  horses 

No.  mcJicows 

No.  wk'c  ox  . 

No.  of  Hliocp. 

No.  of  Hwine. 

Vat.  live  Ht'k. 

WllCHt,  t>UHh. 

Ryf,  ItUHh  . . . 
Ind.  corn.bu. 
Oats,  bimh... 
Itarlt'V,  buHti 
Buckw't.biiH. 

Hay,  t«jnH 

Clovcr»M,bu. 
(JraHKHCC<t,bu 
lIopK,  i)oun<lit 
Hemp,  toiiH. . 
Klax.iKinmlK, 
Flaxseed,  bii. 
Maple  siig.  Ihs 
Hoeswax,  lbs. 

Honey 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

Wool,  lbs 

Potat's,  I,bu. 
Sw't  potatoes, 
liiitter,  lbs... 
("hecsc,  lbs. . . 
Milk  sold.cal 
Val.of  orcfi'd 

products. . . 
Wlne.nallonB 
Val.   produce 

nia't  nardns 
Val.of  forest 

products. . . 
VhI.  anliuals 

slaufjlitered 
Silk,  cocoons, 

pounds 


11, .'>!.'■>,!•»;•'> 

6,740,864 


787,371 
ai,(M3,48l,5a2 


1860. 


10,4(i3,3t;ti 
*5,04(J,»47 


#662,050,707 


18.50. 

8,«2S,til<l 
*U,a>4,728 


Wagon  Brake. — This  is  the  invention  of 
Washington  Bryant,  of  B.itesville,  Ark.,  and  luis 
for  its  object  the  applicalion  of  the  resistance  of 
the  team  In  holding  back  to  force  I'own  the 
brakes,  and  yet  to  allow  the  wagon  to  be  backed 
freely,  when  desired.     The  brake  shoes  are  a|H 
plied  to  the  wheels  In  such  a  manner  that  tlie 
forward  motion  of  tlie  whe<il  causes  them  to 
tighten  against  the  tires,  while  the  bai-kward  nui- 
tiou  releases  them,  the  application  of  the  SIKH'S, 
when  the  team  holds  back,  being  made  through 
a  system  of  levers  and  links  actuated  by  a  chain 
connected   with    the    breast    yoke. — Scientific 
American. 


*107 ,876,090 


35,fi,W,10<i 

4)i<),aau 

7(Mi,4:i7 
30,048 
1,794,301 
867,548 
»11.'5,<U7.075 
tl!>,H72,!»<r7 
3,577,641 
34.702,tM)6 
36,478,58,51 
529, .W2 
2,5.12,17:1 
2,»t8,vl0 
2041,679 
60,642 
90,1188 
571 
815,9<k; 
1.5,624 
l,5»5,!tl7 
27,033 
79«!,989 
3,4<r7,339 
6,5<;i.722 
12,889,3«n 
131, .'!72 
60,834  ,ti44 
1,14.5,209 
11,41 1,72!» 

$4,208,094 
»7,16.'5 

$1,810,016 

8l2,,'570,370 

4!:28,412,903 

1 


«2,442,842 
327,(MU 
673,r)l7 
60.371 
1.681. .540 
l,o:U,266 
Si69,tri2,72fi 
13,04,5,2.U 
5,474,792 
28,196,821 
27,387,149 
630,716 
6,-572,026 
2,24.5,420 
274,3In» 
57,2m 
41,576 
4,<I03 
310,0:10 
24,209 
2,768,965 
52,.570 
1,402,128 
8,181,58»i 
4,7.52,.52;« 
11,(W7,468 
103,190 
68,f>.5:i.511 
2,.5<W,.556 


14,722,541 
350,398 
630,224 
61, .527 
1,822,:J57 
l,040,3<«f 
S41, 500,053 
15.367,691 
4,805, KM) 
19,8;  J5, 214 
21,.5.38,156 
165,6<U 
2,l!r.!,6ir2 
1,842,970 
125,030 
63,913 
22,088 
44 
630  ,.307 
41,7-28 
2,326,525 

t839,.5(W 

912,651 

4,481  ,,570 

6,98<l.7;»2 

62,172 

30,878.418 

2,605,034 


$1, 479 ,9.18 
38,623 

!jl  ,.184,970 


«tl3,399,378 
163 


t7  23,389 
25,500 

9688,714 


$8,219,848 
286 


*  Including  other  nnlmproved  lands  in  farms. 

f  (ncludhiK  322,328  bushels  spring  wheat 

j  Including  beeswax  In  18,50. 

■   ■  ^   • 

[TT'To  remove  Ink  spots,  put  the  article 
stained  over  a  warm  flat-iron,  stretch  it  well,  then 
squei'ze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  on  it,  and 
the  spot  will  disappear  at  once.  Wash  immedi- 
ately in  cold  water. 


Fruit  Gatiikrkr. — George  AMridge,  Ilen- 
derson,  Ky. — A  stand  or  table  is  used,  resting 
u|»on  legs,  with  a  pivot  bar  passing  through  it, 
which  bar  is  adjustable  as  to  height,  and  turns 
freely  In  the  table  or  stand.    Tlie  bar  has  a 
pulley  In  Its  top,  on  which  the  picking  shaft 
rests.    A  weight  Is  attadied  to  a  cord,  which 
cord  is  attadied  to  tlie  staff,  and  passes  over  the 
pulley.     Tills  weight  prevents  the  staff  from 
slipping  back  wlien  tlie  latter  is  use<l  at  an  angle 
in  picking  the  fruit.     The  picking  jaws  are  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  tlie  staff  at  one  end,  and 
pivoted  tog<^ther  at  their  other  end.     The  fruit 
is  conductenl  down  to  a  basket  or  otlier  reivp- 
tacle.    A  rod  extends  along  the  staff,  wliere  it 
is  kept  in  place  by  small  staples,  and  is  attadied 
to  a  tliumb  lever.     A  spring  is  connected  with 
the  rod  pivot.     When  tlie  rod  Is  drawn  down 
by  pulling  the  thumb  lever  liack,  the  arms  of  the 
jaws  are  drawn  together  and  the  jaws  are  d»«ed. 
Wlien  the  thumb  lever  is  nileased,  the  spring  re- 
coils and  draws  hack  tlie  rod  and  opens  the 
jaws.     It  is  claimed  that  tlie  picking  staff  can  be 
operated  by  means  of  the  stand  without  fatigue, 
and  may  be  turned  laterally  in  either  direction 
and  adjusted  as  to  height  by  altering  its  angle  or 
by  readjusting  the  bar  In  the  stand,  and  that  by 
this    arrangement    the    objections  to  the  fruit 
pickers  In  use  are  obviated,  as  a  boy  may  opeiato 
this  picker,  while  it  is  very  fatiguing  for  a  strong 
mail  to  pick  fruit  with  those  hltlierto  used. 


A  Large  Ram. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Western  Rural  mentions  a  I^eicester  ram,  lie- 
longing  to  E.  T.  Bryant,  of  Callioun  county, 
Mich.,  which  weiglw  425  {Niunds. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
LIGHTNING  RODS. 


As  it  Is  entirely  too  late  In  the  day,  In  the 
midst  of  an  Intelligent  and  observing  commu- 
nity, to  question  the  efficacy  of  these  metallic 
conductors  In  preserving  houses  and  other  build- 
ings from  the  effects  of  liglitning,  a  few  consi- 
derations bearing  uiion  the  subject,  are  herewith 
presented. 

It  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
the  very  general  statement  in  a  large  portion  of 
our  country  papers,  that  the  number  of  barns 
destroyed  by  lightning  the  present  season,  has 
been  unusually  large — and  scarce  a  week  has 
passed  within  the  last  four  or  five,  in  which 
mention  has  not  been  made  of  one  or  more  ac<!i- 
dents  of  the  kind,  lu  one  week,  tlie  Newtown 
Enterprise  mentions  five  barns  having  been 
struck,  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles.  The 
barns  were  all  filled  with  the  produce  of  the 
season.  Four  of  them  were  consumed  with  the 
contents.  The  particulars,  as  to  the  application 
of  rods  to  these  latter,  are  not  mentioned,  or, 
whether  there  were  any  rods  at  all ;  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  one  which  was  saved 
had  a  conductor. 

It  is  a  fact  every  where  admitted,  that  the 
barns  having  been  filled  with  produce,  greatly 
increases  the  liability  to  the  reception  of  electric 
fluid ;  more  especially  if  the  contents  are  in  a 
state  of  partial  fermentation — as  a  column  of 
steam  arising,  unquestionably  furnishes  to  the 
fluid  of  the  clouds,  a  conductor  by  which  it 
passes  into  the  buildings. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  lielicved,  that  of  all 
who  are  eiitrust<Hl  with  the  business  of  applying 
these  rods,  there  are  few  who  do  not  understand 
all  the  neressary  arrangements  as  to  the  test 
methoils  of  placing  them ;  so  that  now  there  is 
no  excuse  for  an  imiierfect  fixture.  Having 
given  some  attention  to  cases  in  which  there  hjis 
been  more  or  less  iiuury  done  to  buildings  that 
have  been  struck,  I  have  never  yet  known  an 
instance  In  which  a  rod  has  been  seemed  by 
means  that  common  sense  would  suygest,  where 
the  building  has  been  struck  and  any  injury 
sustained.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  injudi- 
cious fixture  of  the  rod,  the  electric  fluid  has 
taken  to  tlie  metallic  spouts,  or  to  other  tin, 
about  tlie  building;  at  others,  it  has  been  severed 
from  the  earth  by  accident  or  neglect,  and  left 
danifling — a  situation  in  which,  if  it  could  exert 
any  influence,  it  must  be  a  deleterious  one.  In 
other  ca.ses  It  has  been  put  at  the  extreme  end 
of  a  building  of  considerable  length,  and  here, 
at  the  extremity,  separate*!  by  prongs  Into  four 
or  five  rustij  points — and  these  raised  a  very 
few  feet  above  the  top  of  the  barn,  or  house,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Under  such  circumstances, 
(as  would  naturally  be  supposed,)  the  other  end 
of  the  e«lifice  has  lieen  struck ;  and,  as  might  be 
exjM'Cted,  tlie  natural  coasequences  resulted. 

Facts  are  now  so  well  established  in  relation 
to  tlie  protecting  influences  of  nxls,  rightly  ap- 
jilied,  that  some  insurance  companies  have  al- 
ready discriminated ;  and  it  is  cause  of  wonder 
why  all  of  tliein  do  not.  In  every  case,  disoimi- 
nate  in  favor  of  buildings  that  have  been  pro- 
perty protecte<l  by  rods. 

But  tliere  Is  another  consideration  that  at  this 
season  demands  special  attention.  Allusion  has 
Ihhmi  made  to  the  fail  that  a  full  barn  is  niucli 
more  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause  than  an 
empty  one ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
the  contents  of  hay  and  grain  very  evidently  in- 
crease the  wnductlbility  of  the  niMSs.  Of  course 
tliere  is  much  property  of  thb  kind  In  the  form 
of  ricks  and  sUcks  of  hay  and  grain,  that  Is 
very  liable  to  be,  and  often  is,  destroyeil  by  the 
same  cause.  There  is  much  of  this  at  a  distance 
from  barns,  as  in  stack-yards,  that  might  be 
protected  by  the  Instrumentality  of  which  1  have 
been  speaking.  Here,  the  obvious  suggestion 
is,  to  attach  a  rod  to  a  pole  of  sufficient  height. 
It  should  be  considerably  longer  than  the  height 


of  tlie  stacks,  and  Inserted  In  the  ground.  In  a 
position  adapted  to  insure  the  best  chance  of 
protection — as,  on  the  west,  or  north-west  part 
of  the  ground.  The  place  of  this  might  be 
changed  from  year  to  year,  to  suit  the  altered 
liofeltion  of  the  stock  yard — and,  as  chestnut 
p<Jes  would  mostly  be  selected,  they  will  last 
quite  a  number  of  years, — or,  the  whole,  pole 


and  rod  attached,  could  be  laid  carefully  away 
In  some  dry  place,  from  year  to  year. 

As  this  suggestion  intimately  relates  to  the 
preservation  of  valuable  crojis,  much  of  which 
is  exiiosed  to  the  casualty  referred  to,  no  apology 
need  be  given  for  calling  the  attention  of  farm- 
ei-s  to  it  at  this  seiison.  W.  U.  J. 

Newtown,  Pa.,  7th  mo.,  30th,  1871. 


^.^luasx 


A.    SUBXJKBA.3V    VILLA. 


[From  Sloan's  "Homestead  Architecture." 


IIere  is  a  villa  pi-e-euiinently  expressive  of 
architectural  style,  and  in  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  absolute  beauty  pred<iminates  over  that 
of  relative.  It  demands  plainly  a  preference  of 
solid  materials  for  its  construction,  and  a  careful 
attention  to  the  proportion  and  finish  of  detail. 
Stone,  therefore,  would  lie  the  most  appropriate 
material  for  facing  the  walls ;  but  a  less  exjieii- 
sive  method  would  be  to  build  it  of  very  fine, 
smooth  brick,  laid  with  what  the  masons  call 
flush  joints,  i.  e.  the  mortar  cut  off  in  a  line 
with  the  face  of  the  brick-work,  and  not  tucked 
or  pressed  hi,  as  is  usually  done.  Then,  after 
the  lapse  of  considerable  time,  the  exterior  may 
lie  rublied  down  with  a  sharp  sandstone,  and 
brushed  off,  and  the  surface  thus  formed  be 
I>alnte<l  and  saiitled  in  warm  stone  tints. 

Although  we  have  engraved  this  design  in  the 
midst  of  a  snow  scene,  yet  it  would  evidently 
make  a  very  good  Southern  house. 

The  addition  of  a  veranda  on 
each  side  of  the  tower,  and  exter- 
nal window  blinds,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  passable  as  such. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  if 
built  In  the  South,  to  locate  it  with 
tlie  front  to  the  northward. 

Accommodation. — But  for  the 
purpose  of  (kscription  we  assume 
it  to  be  a  Northern  i-esidence. 

Tlie  inte'rior  comiartments  are, 
viz:  —  A  delightful  ve.stibule,  15 
feet  square,  is  large  enough  to  an- 
swer tlie  twofold  purpose  of  vesti- 
bule and  anUvrooni.  Tlie  draw- 
ing-room, 20  by  40  feet,  is  entered 
from  the  stair  hall,  through  folding 
doors.  At  the  opiKwite  end  of  the 
room  another  pair  of  folding  doors 
gives  admittanc*!  to  the  dining  roi  >in, 
an  aiwrtment  25  by  10  ft.,  to  which 
a  china  closet  of  fair  dimensions  is 
itltache«l.  Apartment,  20  ft.  square, 
is  a  nice,  agreeable  sitting  room 
or  library.  An  excellent  pantry, 
readily  subject,  if  necessary,  to 
the  control  and  liis|)ection  of  the 
mistress.  A  very  nice  arrange- 
ment is  effected  by  Intervening  a 
passage  of  7  feet  wide  between  tlie 


apartments  just  described  and  the  domestic  ofh  CCS. 
This  passage  not  only  affords  access  to  th»!  kitchen, 
but  also  to  a  little  store  room.  It  contains  the 
private  stairs,  and  affords  a  front  and  rear  en- 
trance ;  a  great  <lesideratum  gained  here  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  cut  ofl"  from  the  dining 
room,  by  a  through  current  of  fresh  air,  all  scent 
of  cooking  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  a  sine  qua 
noil  In  a  southern  house,  when  tlie  kitchen  is 
allowed  to  be  connected  with  the  residence, 
which.  Indeed,  Is  s»!ldom  admissabic  fjirther 
south  than  Virginia  or  Tennessee.  The  kitchen 
is  18  by  24  feet,  and  provided  with  a  nice  closet. 
Unfortunately,  by  an  oversight  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cut,  no  jambs  are  shown  for  a  kitch- 
en range.  These,  however,  should  be  built  in 
the  wall,  Ix'tween  the  kitchen  and  the  summer 
kitehen,  so  that  a  flue  from  the  latter  can  ne 
carried  up  in  the  same  stack. 


Proceeding  to  the  chamber  floor,  we  find  six 
fine  chambers ;  three  of  them  have  ample  do- 
sets,  while  the  otliere  will  require  wardrobes,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  articles  of  chamber  furni- 
ture.    One  Is  designed  as  a  dressing  room,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  adjacent  chambers  may 
be  occupied  by  sisters,  in  which  case  the  dress- 
ing  room  will  be  convenient  for  both.     The 
bath  room  and  water  closet  are  shown.    The 
bed  rooms  situated  over  the  kitchen  are  on  a 
level  with  the  half  space  of  private  stairs,  and 
consequently  below  the  line  of  floor  in  the  main 
building.    This  requires  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
longitudinal  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
communication.     A   flight  of   dose  stairs,  by 
which  the  attic  floor  may  be  attained,  occupies 
a  convenient  ixisition.     The   divisions   on   the 
attic  floor  may  corresjiond  in  size  and  number 
with  those  exhildted  by  the  chamlx;r  plan,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  thfise  In  the  side  of 
the  building,  which  is  not  carried  to  this  height. 
A  little  stairway  from  the  attic  floor  leads  to  the 
upjier  section  of  the  tower,  a  place  that  Is  occa- 
sionally iiiteiostiiig  to   both   occupant  and  vi- 
sitors.    A  small  mounted  telescope,  or  even  a 
strong  spy-glass,  such  as   mariners  use,   adds 
considerably  to  the  Interest  of  the  place. 

Construction. — We  have  already  hinted 
our  preference  of  stone  in  the  execnlion  of  this 
design,  and  also  suggested  another  method  for 
the  exterior  wall,  which  if  not  equally  satisfac- 
tory, might  be  rendered  very  pleasing.  To  this 
we  might  also  add,  the  expedient  of  stuccoing, 
which,  done  In  the  best  manner,  is  applicable 
even  to  first  rate  buildings.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  rooms  on  the  first  flcMir  are  all  provided 
with  fire-places,  while  the  chambers  have  none. 
This  is  exiilained  by  the  fact  that  the  plan  was 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
cellar  furnaces  for  warming.  The  roof  Is  In- 
tended to  be  covered  with  painted  tin,  and  gut- 
ters formed  of  the  same  material,  in  the  projec- 
tion of  the  cornice.  The  chimney-tops,  if  not 
executed  in  stone,  can  be  neatly  done  with 
cement — a  process  requiring  skill  in  the  plas- 
terer— but  much  practised  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy. 

Estimate. — Fjiced  on  the  interior  with  fine 
ashlar,  the  cost  of  this  villa  will  be  about  $14,000, 
built  of  brick,  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed. 
Witli  stone  quoins,  balcony,  and  window  heads, 
$2,000  might  be  deducted,  assuming  that  the 
stone  could  be  procured  lu  the  vldnity. 


Principal  Floor. 


r 


L  -fiJ — 


Chamber  Floor. 


A   STEAM  FARM  HORSE. 

Messrs.  Ransome,  Sims  &  Head,  English  ma- 
chinists, have  recently  constructed  for  tlie  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  an  Improved  agricultural  steam 
engine,  adapted  without  troublesome  alteration 
of  paits,  to  thresh,  saw,  grind,  ete.  It  is  not 
only  self-propelling,  but  it  will  draw  a  load  of 
ten  tons,  and  carry  stiflScient  water  for  a  ten- 
mile  journey.  It  wiU  plough  either  round  or 
Ixiut,  or  in  lands,  is  easily  guided,  and  will  turn 
almost  in  its  length. 

CHINA  GRASS. 

The  British  Consul  of  this  city  has  presented 
us  with  some  specimens  of  the  cek-brated  China 
grass,  or  Ramie  (Urtlca  tenacissima),  about 
which  tliere  has  lieen  considerable  discussion  in 
the  public  papers,  as  a  plant  that  may  be  adapteil 
to  our  Southern  States.  In  a  note  before  us, 
addresscMl  liy  tlie  Consul  to  W.  H.  Drayton, 
l»resident  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Agriculture,  he  states  than  the  Indian 
Oovernment  has  offered  a  reward  of  £5,000  for 
tlie  liest  machinery  for  stripping  the  bark  from 
tlie  wotxl.  The  specimens  given  us  were  grown 
in  India.    Tliey  may  be  seen  in  this  ofiioe. 


D:7"Any  one  can  drift!  But  It  takes  prayer, 
religious  principle,  earnestness  of  purpose,  cou- 
stant  wateliiiig  to  resist  tlie  evil  of  this  world — 
to  struggle  against  tlie  tide. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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For  the  Practical  Karmer. 
GAME  OP  CROQUET. 
MO.  4. 

To  TUB  EDiTon  Phac.  Faumkh  : 

1  intended  my  No.  3  to  be  tlic  conoluding 
essay  of  crocinet  exiieriences  in  Montgomery 
minty,  but  have  found  so  many  symjiathisers, 
an.J  also  that  this  cro.|uet  epidemic  has  spread 
thmugh  so  large  a  section  of  the  Atlantic  SUt^s, 
and  westwar.!,  without  any  regard  to  isothermal 
lint«,tluit  I  have  been  ix^rsuaded  to  add  a  few 

additional  items. 

My  line  dairy  farm  and  complete  fixtures, 
premium  home  raised  and  l)eautiful  cows  have 
all  bi-en  8<.ld;  and  with  a  sick  wife  and  daugh- 
U'ls  Louisa  and  Sarah  Jane  (victims  of  croquet), 
1  have  located  in  a  country  village,  with  two 
aci^  of  ground.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  1 
may  (lescribe  it  hereafter. 

1  try  to  adapt  myself  to  the  situation,  and  ui 
goitig  thix>ugh  tlw  worl.l  am  induced  U>  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  human  happiness. 

Among  the  closing  scenes  at  the  farm,  the 
results  of  this  miserable  game  of  croquet,  lie- 
sides  tlie  8i.-kening  vendue  of  sUKk  at.d  imple- 
ments, the  rough  laudling  by  the  heartless  auc- 
tioneer, of  fond  and  familiar  household  trea- 
sures (tl«  collections  of  a  quarter  century),  the 
.mrtiug  idso  with  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  the 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  numberless  other  at- 
tractions out  of  doors,  rather  a  curious  affair 
occurred  with  Jackson,  the  brother  of  the  city 
young  ladi<5S. 

I  was  digging  in  the  garden  my  Early  Rose 
poUtoes,  when  the  servant  came  up  with  a  no- 
tice that  a  young  gentleman  in  the  parlor  wished 
to  see  me.  1  was  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  very- 
warm  with  work,  but  went  just  as  1  was,  and 
to  my  entire  amazement,  Jackson  wse  and  came 
forward  with  an  evidently  pn»pared  si)eech,  so 
ne^r  as  I  can  recollect  as  follows : 

«  ilr.  u ,  hearing  that  your  farm  is  for 

sale  at  $20,(J00, 1  hand  you  a  note  from  my 
fatlK-r,  with  a  check  for  that  amount.     I  design 
going  into  the  farming  business  myself,  and 
with  that  view  have  Ijeen  carefully  studying 
Virgil's  Georgics  and  Bucolics;  and  have  also 
devoted  seveial  weeks  to  the  study  of  Litbig's 
Agricultural  Chemistry.    I  flatter  myself  I  have 
made  some  im^wrtant  discoveries,  both  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  nature,  which  will  be 
still  fartlier  elucidated  and  carried  out  on  this 
farm.     1  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  K.,  that  a  heavy 
crop  of  Indian  a^rn  may  be  grown  from  cut- 
tings of  t\^  stalk,  taking  them  off  at  each  joint, 
which  will  largely  increase  the  product.     1  have 
also  found  out  Hat  fertilizers  can  be  condensed 
down  and  concentrated,  so  that  sufficient  for  a 
wliole  field  will  go  into  tlie  space  of  a  quart 
tK,wl— thus  saving  a  large  amount  of  hauling. 
1  have  also  underetwod  that  cows,  when  fed  on 
hay  give  milk,  and  tliat  they  will  not  give  milk 
when  tlie  hay  is  withheld.-I  deduce  from  this 
fact,  that  tlie  milk  must  be  in  the  hay,  and  I  am 
„ow  engaged  in  tlie  lal)orat«ry  working  out  tlie 
problem  liow  te  extract  tlie  milk  without  passing 
through  the  cow. 

"  Many  other  improvementa  and  innovations 
I  have  also  projected,  which  will  make  of  your 
place  a  model  and  experimental  fnnn. 

"  One  otlier  matter,  I  now  projwse  to  mention 
as  donely  connected  with  thU  purchase 


above  rigmarole  was  being  delivered,  but  kept 
seated  quietly,  the  young  man  standing.  Ask- 
ing him  if  he  was  through,  I  called  to  the  ser- 
vant to  bring  me  tlie  waffle-iron  Immediately.— 
This  was  a  ftivorite  Implement  of  Louisa's ;  be- 
fore cro(iuet  times  she  used  to  make  charming 
waffle^.— I  observed  the  young  man's  goatee  (1 
believe  it  is  called,)  had  grown  at  least  8  inches 
long.  It  was  of  a  carroty  color,  making  bun,  if 
jwnHible,  more  odious  looking  than  was  natural. 
Without  saying  a  word,  I  enclosed  it  in  the  waf- 
fle-iron, and  holding  him  at  arms  length  with  a 
stiff  hand,  1  led  him  out  towards  the  gate. 

Though  usually  sure  footed,!  somehow  stum- 
bled badly  several  times  before  reaching  the 
gate,  which  seemed  to  cause   simultaneously 
loud  exclamations  from  the  young  man,  as  if  in 
pain;  but  the  hold  was  never  relaxed  a  moment. 
On  opening  the  gate  I  called  T'owser,  a  large 
and  very  intelligent  New  Foundland,  who  will 
do  almost  anything  but  talk,  and  holding  him 
by  the  neck,  I  told  Jackson,  pointing  to  the  sta- 
tion, that  tliere  were  three  fields  between  us, 
and  that  I  would  give  him  the  start  of  two  of 
them— that  he  had  better  make  very  quick  time, 
or  Towser  would  have  him  before  he  reached  it. 
I  relaxed  the  hold  of  the  waffle-iron,  and  the 
young  man  started.    I  never  saw  such  running. 
Towser  I  let  go  so  soon  as  the  seconil  fence  was 
reached.     The  crowd  on  tJie  platform,  waiting 
for  the  train,  watched  the  race,  and  as  the  last 
fence  was  reached,  and  the  young  man  was  on 
the  tep  rail,  the  dog  caught  him  by  the  coaUail 
and  tore  it  completely  off,  causing  him  to  quick- 
ly hide  himself  from  the  people,  by  jumping 
into  the  smoking-car,  having  on  what  appeared 
a  very  short  round-about.    In  the  pocket  of  the 
coat-tall,  which  Towser  brought  back  to  the 
house,  shaking  it  very  vigorously  all  the  time, 
was  the  identical  8fK;ech,  written  out  at  length, 
which  Jackson  luid  just  delivered,  reciting  his 
projxjsed  agricultural  experiments.    The  whole 
scene  was  a  very  ludicrous  one— but  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards. 

My  two  girls  were  on  the  platform,  w  atching 
the  scene,  along  w  ith  a  crowd  of  people  waiting 
for  the  train.  Louisa  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  but  Sarah  Jane,  thinking  it  a  suitable 
time  for  hysterics,  went  into  them  vigorously. 
They  passed  off  as  soon  as  the  people  had  left. 
I  remain  your  corres|X)ndent,  K. 

ChcBtiiut  Level,  near  Gwyiiedd  Station, 

Moiitgt'y  Co.,  Pa.  


These  eflecta  may  be,  and  are,  almost  entirely 
avoided,  by  the  most  scientific  plan  of  milking 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where, 
instead  of  drawing  down  or  stripping  the  teat 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  as  I  have  stated, 
tlie  dairy-maid  follows  more  closely  the  principles 
which  instinct  has  taught  the  calf.     She   first 
takes  a  slight  hold  of  the  teats  with  her  hand, 
by  which  she  merely  encircles  it,  then  lifts  her 
hand  up  so  as  to  press  the  body  of  the  udder  up- 
wards by  which  the  milk  escapes  into  the  teat ; 
or  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  some  hours 
have  elapsed  between  roilking-times,  the  teat  is 
full,  she  grasps  the  teat  close  to  its  origin  with 
her  thumb  and  fore-finger,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
milk  which  is  in  the  teat  from  escaping  up- 
wards; then  making  the  rest  of  the  fingers  Ui 
close  from  above    downwards  in    succession, 
forces  out  what  milk  may  be  contained  in  the 
teat  through  the  opening  of  it.    The  hand  is 
again  pressed  up  and  closed  as  before,  and  the 
milk  drawn  easily  and  freely,  without  the  tugging 
and  wrenching  inflicted  by  clumsy  milkers." 


Bairij  BepartmBut. 


Right  and  "Wrong  "Way  to  Milk. 


The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  publislies  the 
following  from  Professor  Dick,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College,  ou  the  manner  of 
milking: 

"  The  operation  of  milking  is  performed  differ- 
ently In  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  some 
the  daii7-maid  dijis  her  hands  into  a  little  milk, 
and  by  successfully  stripping  the  teat  between 
lier  fingers  and  thumb  unloads  the  udder.  This 
plan,  however,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage 
of  irritating  more  or  less  tlie  teat,  and  rendering 
it  liable  to  cracks  and  chops,  wliich  are  followed 
by  inflammation  extendingto  the  rest  of  thequar- 
This  accounts  for  the  disease  occurring 


COOKED  POOD  FOR  CATTTB. 

Exi'EUiMENTS  made  by  MM.  Rasvail  and 
BiOT,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  seem 
to  have  resulted  in  establishing  the  foUowing 

points : — 

1.  That  the  globules  constituting  meal,  flour, 
and  starch,  whether  contained  in  grain  or  roots, 
are  incapal)le  of  affording  any  nourishment  as 
animal  food  until  they  are  broken. 

2.  That  no  mechanical  method  of  breaking  or 
grinding  is  more  than  practically  efficient. 

3.  That  the  most  efficient  means  of  breaking 
the  globules  is  by  heat,  by  fermentation,  or  by 
the  chemical  agency  of  acids  or  alkalies. 

4.  That  the  dextrine,  which  is  the  kernel,  as 
it  were,  of  each  globule,  is  alone  soluble,  and 
therefore  alone  nutritive. 

6.  That  the  shells  of  the  globules,  when  re- 
duced to  fragments  by  mechanism  or -heat,  are 
not  nutritive. 

6.  That  though  the  fragments  of  these  shells 
are  not  nutritive  they  are  indisiiensable  to  diges- 
tion, either  from  their  distending  the  stomach,  or 
from  other  causes  not  underetood ;  it  having 
l)een  found  by  experiment  that  concentrated 
nourishment,  such  as  sugar  or  essence  of  beef, 
cannot  h)ng  sustain  life  without  some  mixtm-e 
of  coai-ser  or  less  nutritive  f<x)d. 

7.  Tliat  the  economical  preiiaration  of  all  food, 
containing  globules  or  feciUa,  consists  in  per- 
fectly breaking  the  shells  and  rendering  the 
dextrine  contained  in  them  soluble  and  digestible, 
while  the  fragments  of  the  shells  are  at  the 
same  time  rendered  more  bulky,  so  as  the  more 
readily  to  fill  up  the  stomach.— iio«(on  Journal 
of  (Jhemintry. 


ROOT  PULPERS. 


the  consequence  is  a  great  saving  of  food  and  a 
better  appreciation  by  the  cattle  of  what  is  eaten. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  many  farm- 
era  do  not  know  what  a  pulper  of  roots  is ;  and 
although  no  doubt  many  do  know,  and  have 
seen  the  machine,  the  information  here  given  is 
for  those  who  want  it  most. 

The  pulper  is  made  in  many  forms  and 
shapes,  but  all  with  one  end  in  view,  namely,  to 
disintegrate  and  (Uvi.le  the  roots  into  the  smallest 
possible  portions.  Cutting  up  in  pieces  is  not  so 
desirable  as  the  grating  and  pulping  the  rotits 
ilown  to  something  neaily  a  liquid.  Anything 
that  will  answer  this  end  will  do.  Those  who 
can  purchase  a  good  puliier  will  of  course  get 
the  best  they  can  from  the  agricultural  machine 
dealer.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
good  machine  can  make  one  for  themselves 

thus  :— 

Take  two  inch  well  seasoned  plank,  (oak  or 
hardwood  will  be  the  best),  enough  to  cut  three 
feet  square;  cross  it  and  fasten  the  plank  weU 
together  by  pins,  nails  or  screws.    If  you  use 
pins,  they  must  be  well  wedged  at  both  ends.— 
If  nails  are  used,  they  should  be  driven  through 
and  clinched ;   but  as  the  machine  should  be 
turned  in  a  kind  of  lathe,  it  would  be  best  to 
Ijegin  with  wooden  pins  well  wedged  at  both 
ends ;  and  after  it  is  finished,  nail  it  weU  from 
both  sides.     Next  cut  a  square  hole  through 
Llie  centre,  and  be  careful  to  cut  it  straight.— 
Through  this  hole  put  a  square  piece  of  wood  to 
answer  for  an  axle ;  wedge  it  tight  and  straight, 
and  put  enough  substance  on  what  will  be  the 
back  to  keep  it  so.     Cut  or  turn  two  journals, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  shaft,  but  at  aliout  six 
inches  from  the  end.     Take  care  and  make  the 
shafl  stand  truly  upriglit  from  the  face  of  tlie 
crossed  planks.     Make  a  frame  like  a  grindstone 
frame;   put  the  double  plank  and  axle  in   it, 
having  places  for  the  journals  of  the  axle.    Firet 
finish  the  journals  so  as  to  make  them  truly 
round,  so  that  they  will  work  smoothly  in  the 
places  prepared  for  them  ;   then  turn  round  the 
plank,  and  mark  off  a  circle  at  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter—that is,  one  foot  six  from  the  centre  of 
the  axle.     Make  a  good  mark,  so  that  you  can 
saw  it  round ;  then  saw  it  round,  and  cut  olf 
the  corners,  and  turn  the  edge  with  a  chisel  until 
it  is  smooth;  then  with  a  rest  and  tlie  same 
chisel  tuin  ott  the  face  of  the  crossed  Iwards 
until  it  runs  truly  ;  then,  for  a  width  of  about 
nine  inches  from  the  edge,  drive  in  all  over  it 
some  short  stublicd  nails,  which  project  about 
half  an  inch.     Take  care  and  drive  them  so  tliat 
tliey  keep  a  true  face ;  then  fix  a  box  to  hold  the 
roots  on  the  frame,  and  let  the  lower  part  be 
open,  with  as  wide  a  space  as  the  band  of  teeth, 
so  that  the  roots  can  get  to  the  teeth  and  bear 
up  against  then.     Put  a  winch  handle  to  each 
end  of  the  shaft;   fix  legs  to  the  frame  until  it 
is  the  right  lieight  from  the  ground,  put  in  the 
roots,  and  turn  away  ;  one  man  at  each  end  of 
llie  shaft,  and  you  have  as  iiseful  a  root  pulper 
as  can  be  made  ;  althouj-h,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  purcha.sed  ones  will  be  more  lasting,  and 
run  with  less  labor.    But  any  hedge  mechanic 
can  make  the  one,  and  the  other  must  be  pur- 


ter. 

„       Some    more  freciuently  among  the   cows   under  tlie 
"1  'JrfXnXTrv7tId' me7ti^t  a"young  man   charge  of  one  milker  than  it  does  in  those  under 
1  „  tn  umctical  farming,  with  such  brilliant    the  charge  of  another ;  and  this  practice  is  more 
^ro^LcU  of  making  money  and  revolutionizing    common  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in 


These  useful  implements  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  from  Canadian  farm- 
ers. In  England  they  are  common,  and  Eng- 
lish fanners  find  that  it  pays  them  well  to  use 

rootDulners.     They  are  closer  calculators  than    ..,..,         i    ,i    .  .        ■■ 

rooipuqw^ia.  -^  ,      ,  ^    ,  .        ,      M.jispd  and  paid  for  with  cash  that  cannot  well 

we  are,  and  the  result  of  repeated  exp.'rinients    ^•'a**'"  »""  »"' 

show  that  the  use  of  a  root  pulper  saves  at  least 

one  ton  of  roots  to  each  beast  fattened,  and  the 


be  spared  by  many 
The  principle  of  the  pulper  is  tliat  the  greatest 


our  wliole  agricultural  system,  should  have  a 
oiri  brought  up  in  the  country  for  a  wife.- 
y  our  daughter  Louisa  fills  my  eye  so  completely, 
that  in  connection  with  tlie  check  for  $:^0,000 

for  tlie  farm,  I  propose,  with  your  consent  and 

hers,  to  make  her  my  wife !" 

1  think  it  was  Daniel  Webster  who  said,  "  a 

man  should  never  begin  to  clear  off  the  pave- 


others;  it  also  accounts  for  the  disease  being  more 
common  in  these  parts.  This  plan  of  milking, 
where  the  irritation  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  the 
extent  of  inflammation  to  wliich  I  have  alluded, 
frequently  proiluces  a  horny  thickening  of  the 
teat,  a  consequence  of  the  cracks  and  chops, 
which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  milk  than 
when  in  its  natural  state,  and  at  the  same  time. 


contingent  advantages  are  even  greater.  The 
course  adopted  in  England  is  to  pulp  the  roots, 
wliether  Swedes  or    mangels,  cut    the    straw 


possible  amount  of  surface  of  the  crushed  riMit 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  stomach  of  the 
animal.    The  animal's  teeth,  when  well  used,  do 


wliether  Sweues  or    mangeis,  cut    me    straw  n  .i    .  •        ,r 

wiieuici   o  .      ,         ,     ,       .         i,i„  this  in  the  natural  way,  and  are  all  that  IS  sulh- 

and  hay  into  chaff,  mix  the  pulped  roots  and  the  "'»'"  ""'"'*        .i      ,       .  i    »  ,i     < 

aiiu  iiaj  ,  I-    I       ,  ,  ,  ,.  „.   „,,  cientfor  the  wants  of  nature    but  the  farmer 

chaffed  hay  and  straw  together,  and  let  it  stand  ^'^'"^  '"'  ' 

t^iiauvM  ■•  J  °  '        ..      .  .  .  ...„„»o   in  nifiko  a  npolif,  ovfiF  and  abovp.  what 


li 


man  suouiu  never  oegiu  w  «-•»--<"  "-  •"■- « 

ments  till  it  was  done  snowing,"  and  following   predisposes  to  inflammation  when  any  cause 
up  that  idea,  1  did  not  say  a  word  while  the   occurs  to  set  it  up. 


from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  During  this 
period  the  fibre  of  the  hay  and  straw  becomes 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  juice  of  the  roots ; 
it  liecomes  sofiened  and  easily  masticated  ;  it  is 
slightly  fi-rmented ;  and,  if  mouldy,  the  mouldi- 
n<«s  passes  off',  and  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  the 
cattle,  witlioul  waste,  and  to  tlie  greate'st  possilile 
advantage.  What  answers  well  for  a  fatting 
beast  answers  efjually  well  for  a  lean  one,  and 


wants  to  make  a  profit  over  and  above  what 
nature  would  allow  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
aftairs,  and  that  profit  he  can  only  get  with  cattle 
by  supplying  them  with  food  in  such  manner 
and  quantities  that  tliey  can  not  only  support 
nature,  but  lay  ou  a  good  coating  of  fat  besides. 
In  the  old  counti-y,  "tlie  poor  man's  pig"  is 
a  notable  example  of  what  can  lie  done  in  this 
way.    The  iKwr  man  cannot  afford  to  give,  and 


seldom  does  give,  his  pigs  the  same  amount  of 
expensive  food   that  his   employer  the  farmer 
doi's.     The  poor  man   supiilements  his  gmin 
with  potatoes,  boiled  fresh  daily ;  and  not  only 
boiled  fresh,    but    most    carefully   bruised  or 
ciushed  and  strained,  or,  in  other  words,  pulped. 
«»  Jenny,  have  you  creamed  them  potatoes?"  is 
the  constant  enquiry  ;    or,  "  Jenny,  the  pig's 
potatoes  have  not  been  half  creamed,"  is  the  con- 
stant observation  of   "Hodge,"  as  he  stands 
looking  into  the  pig's  sty.     He  sees  that  some  of 
his  pieces  of  potatoes,  although  small,  have  passe<l 
through  the  animal  in  an  undigested  state,  and 
he  knows  that  thence  a  loss  arises.     The  animal 
stomach,  either  in  men   or  brutes,   does  not 
digest   and   dissolve  vegetable  substances  as  it 
does  animal  food  ;  and  consequently  if  the  food 
is  presented  in  a  state  other  than  the  finest  pulp, 
the  stomach  does  not  extract  the  whole  of  tlie 
nourishment — it  only  takes  what  there  is  on  the 
sui  face  of  the  lump,  and  not  from  the  centre  of  it. 
As  with  boikd  roots  so  with  raw  ones,  every 
particle  of  food  that  passes  through  the  animal 
in  the  shape  of  a  lump  is  lost  and  wasted. 

In  ruminants,  such  as  the  ox,  the  loss  is  not  so 
great  as  with  the  horse  and  pig.  The  ruminant 
chews  and  swallows  his  footi  hastily,  and  when 
it  is  softened  it  is  again  brought  to  the  mouth, 
and  re-chewed  and -swallowed;  the  stomach 
each  time  accepting  and  iiassing  on  all  such  as 
is  sufficiently  finely  divided  to  pass  its  exit 
orifice  easily,  and  rejecting  and  returning  to  the 
mouth  in  the  shape  of  "  cud  "  all  those  portions 
which  are  not  so  finely  divided,  to  be  re-crushed 
by  tlie  teeth.  But  the  modern  and  scientific 
farmer  has  ascertained  that  all  this  is  attended 
with  a  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  the  use  of 
muscular  power  causes  a  loss  of  his  profit  which 
is  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  an<l  hence, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pulper,  and  every  other 
possilile  mechanical  contrivance,  he  lessens  the 
labor  of  the  animal,  presents  the  food  to  the 
stomach  in  the  most  finely  comminuted  state, 
and  he  finds  his  advantage  in  it. 

As  against  this  it  may  be  said  in  Canada,  that 
lalior  is  so  dear  as  to  prevent  all  such  meclianical 
aid  being  profitably  used.  In  reply,  it  should  be 
urged  that  to  those  who  do  their  own  labor, 
either  solely  or  within  their  own  families,  it  can- 
not make  much  difference  wliether  the  attemiant 
looks  on  while  the  animal  pre|)ares  his  food,  or 
himself  attends  to  the  preparation  of  it.  Most 
farmers  now  have  hoise  iioweis  ;  and  a  pulper, 
w  hether  home  ma«le  or  purchased,  can  easily  be 
attached  to  the  horse  power,  and  the  work 
is  tlieii  done  without  personal  labor.  At  all 
events,  the  end  of  all  personal  lalnir  is  profit, 
a>.d  if  more  profit  can  be  made  with  pnljiers 
than  without,  no  doubt  puljwis  will  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  farmer.— Vkctis,  in 
Canada  Fanner. 


STACKING  GRAIN. 


The  correct  way  to  build  a  stack  of  grain 
with  slieaves,  is  to  commence  laying  the  fiist 
course  at  the  middle  of  the  foundation.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  begin  by  laying  a  course  of 
slieaves  flrnt  around  tlie  outside  of  the  founda- 
tion, finishing  at  the  midtlle.  The  philosophy 
of  stacking  sheaves  so  as  to  turn  the  rain,  con- 
sists in  laying  tlie  couises  of  bundles  with  such 
a  slant,  one  above  the  other,  like  the  shingles  of 
steep  roofs,  that  the  straws  will  oinvey  all  the 
water  off  the  stack,  instead  of  conducting  it  in- 
ward. Beginners  should  always  set  up  a  pole 
at  the  centre  of  the  foundation,  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing up  the  stack  tnie.  Then  construct  some 
sort  of  foundation  of  rails  or  lioanls  to  keep  tlie 
straw  up  from  the  ground.  Now  set  the  first 
course  of  sheaves  on  end,  leaning  them  slight- 
ly towards  tlie  centre.  Press  every  sheaf  finn- 
ly  against  those  that  have  lieen  set  up,  put- 
ting them  as  clo8«'ly  together  as  practicable. — 
After  th(;  foundation  has  been  covere«l  in  the 


sheaves  as  nearly  flat  as  may  be  around  the 
onter  edge,  after  which,  lay  other  courses  on  the 
inside,   until  the  middle  is  filled.     Now    lay 
another  outside  course,  with  the  butts  extending 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  course  beneath. 
The  stacker  shouhl  move  on  his  knees  and 
crowd  the  sheaves  as  closely  together  as  they  can 
be  laid.    It  is  well  to  have  one  end  of  a  small 
cord    attached  to  the   centre  pole,  and   hold 
the  other  in  one  hand,  to  prevent  laying  out  a 
piirt  of  a  course  too  far  on  one  side.    Lay  the 
short  side  of  the  sheaves  of  the  second  course 
down,  if  there  is  any  short  side,  until  it  is  time 
to  begin  to  draw  In ;  and  let  the  butts  of  the 
second  course  extend   about  half  way  to  the 
band.    The  butts  of  the  third  course  should 
extend  to  the  bands  of  the  second  course  of 
sheaves.    By  this  means  the  middle  will  be  kept 
fuller  than  the  outer  edge.    Every  stack  should 
have  a  bilge  at  least  four  feet  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  foundation.    The  object  of  the 
bilge  is  this :    As  the  stack  settles,  there  being  no 
support  to  the  overhanging  bilge,  the  outer  ends 
of  the  straw  will  settle  much  more  than  the  other 
ends  of  the  sheaves,  whicTi  will  give  all  the  out- 
side sheaves   a  steep  slant  downward,  so  that 
water  cannot  enter  the  stack.    If  there  is  no 
bilge,  the  sheaves  will  remain  only  as  slanting 
as  the  courses  were  laid.    Should  the  stack  settle 
on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  the  butts  will 
sometimes  be  left  higher  than  the  tops.    In  con- 
sequence of  such  a  position  of  the  sheaves,  the 
rain  will  be  conducted  directly  into  the  stack. — 
When  a  stack  is  made  with  a  generous  bilge,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  middle  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  outer  course  of 
a  large  stack.     A  stacker  can  build  to  the  top  of 
the  bilge  truer  and  with  less  difficulty,  by  laying 
the  courses  only  a  trifle  slanting.     The  middle 
must  necessarily  be  kept  higher  than  the  outer 
edge,  or  the  sheaves  will  slant  inwards,  which 
should  never  be  allowed.     The  true  way  to  keep 
the  middle  higher  than  the  outsitle,  is  to  lap  every 
couree  a  little  more  than  the  one  outside  of  it 
was  lapped.    To   prevent    the    sheaves    from 
sliding  outward,  the  stacker  should  set  every 
sheaf  up  at  an  angle  of  about  4.j  degrees  on  the 
butts  of  the  course  below,  and  gently  thrust  the 
butts  of  the  sheaf  he  holds  in  his  hand  into  the 
straw,  then  lay  it  down,  crowding  it  outward  a 
trifle  as  the  sheaf  is  laid  down.     If  this  is  not 
done,  half  a  w  agon  load  or  more  of  sheaves  will 
sometimes  sway  to  the  ground.     Having  built  to 
the  top  of  the  bilge,  carry  two  courses  straiglit 
up,  then  begin  to  draw  in  a  trifle.     If  the  stack 
is  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bilge,  the  mid- 
dle should  be  at  least  four  feet  higher  than  the 
outer  edge,   in  order  to  give  the  sheaves  the 
desire«l  slant.     This  convexity  of  the  top  must 
be  maintained  until  the  stack  is  finished.     Wlien 
drawing  in  tlie  courses,  the  shorter  sides  of  the 
sheaves  should  be  laid  up.     The  sheaves  sliould 
be  pitched  well  on  tlie  top,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
tlie  outer  course;   and  they  should  not  all  be 
pitclied  on  tlie  one  side,  as  every  sheaf  will  press 
the  courses  down  a  trifle.    If  the  grain  is  all 
pitched  on  the  one  side,  the  opi>osite  w  ill  settle 
so  much  more,  that  tlie  straw  on  the  one  side 
where  the  sliejues  were  pitched  will  slant  in- 
ward.    The  helper  on  tlie  stack  should  k»'ep  as 
near  the  middle  as  possible,  and  turn  the  sheaves 
while  on  his  fork  so  that  the  stacker  will  not  lie 
obli<;ed  to  change  ends  w  ith  tliem.     If  there  Is 
any  difference  in  the  size  of  slieaves,  tlie  smaller 
and  neater  should  be  reserveil  for  the  top  of  the 
stack,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  a  nice  lop 
that  will  turn  rain  with  a  portion  of  large  and 
long  sheaves  and  a  part  small  and  short. 

Skukno  Euwahus  Todd. 


GREASING  WHEELS. 


Many  a  wheel  is  ruined  by  oiling  too  plenti- 
fully.    A  well  made  wheel  will  endure  constant 
wear  for  ten  or  twenty  years  if  care  is  taken  to 
use  the  right  kind  and  projier  amount  of  oil ; 
but  if  this  matter  is  not  attended  to,  the  wheel 
will  be  used  up  in  five  or  six  years,  or  perhaps 
sooner.    Lard  should  never  be  used  on  a  wagon ; 
for  it  will  penetrate  the  hub,  and  work  its  way 
out  around  the  tenons  of  the  spokes,  and  spoil 
the  wheel.     Castor  oil  is  a  good  material  for  use 
on  an  iron  axel ;  just  oil  enough  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  spindle  to  give  it  a  light  coating ;  this 
is  better  than  more,  for  the  suiiilus  put  on  will 
work  out  at  the  ends,  and   be  forced  by  the 
shoulders  and  nut  into  the  hub  around  the  out- 
side of  the  boxes.     To  oil  an  axletree,  first  wijie 
the  spindle  clean  with  a  cloth  wet  with  turpen- 
tine, if  it  won't  wipe  without  it.    On  a  buggy 
or  csirriage,  wipe  and  clean  off'  the  back  and 
front  ends  of  the  hulw,  and  then  apply  a  very 
small  quantity  of  castor  oil,  or  some  especially 
prepared  lubricator    near  the    shoulders    and 
point. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 


Gleanings  from  the  Agrlcultiual  Report 
(or  July. 


foregoing  manner,  let  the  stacker  lay  a  course  of   nionthH 


D:^  No  better  plan  has  ever  been  devised  to 
keep  butter  sweet  than  to  put  it  in  clean  jars  and 
cover  it  with  strong  brine.  No  kind  of  vessel, 
cask  or  tub  will  answer  so  w  ell  as  a  jar.  In  this 
way  it  can  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  for  twelve 


Effect  of  VarlouN  llIannreM  on  the  Orowth 
of  CilraiM. 

ExpEKiMENTS  havc  been  recently  instituted 
by  the  Agricultural  College  at  Worms,  Bavaria, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  efl'ect 
of  several  difierent  manures  upon  the  growth 
of  grass.    In  pi-esenting  an  account  of  tlie  re- 
sults obtained  we  may  state,  for  the  more  satis- 
factory understanding  of  the  subject,  that  the 
"inorgen"  amounts  to  nearly  three-fi'ths  of  an 
acre.      Aluck   increases  the  yield  of  hay,   per 
moigen,  by  7  cwt.,  but  deteriorated  the  qualtity 
of  the  grass.    But  this  is  believed  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  muck  not  sufficiently 
seasoned  by  ex|X)sure  to  atmospheric  action. — 
Human  excrement  gave  an  increase  of  135  cwt. 
per  morgen,  while  the  growth  was  very  thick 
even  in  poorest  places.     The  cows,  however,  re- 
fused to  eat  the  grass,  although  they  appeared  to 
have  no  oltjection  to  the  hay.    It  is  believed  that 
the  grass  of  tlie  following  season  would  be  pal- 
atable to  them.      Li(iuid   manure  from  stable 
drains  and  sinks  had  a  powerful  eflect,  and  in- 
creaseil  the  crop  of  hay  by  14i  cwt.  per  morgen. 
The  grass  was  good,  but  the  flowering  lierlis  dis- 
apfieared.     Two  cwt.  of  bone-dust  fermented  in 
a  comjiostof  eailli  and  li(iuid  manure  increased 
the  yield  of  liay,  per  morgen,  12  cwt.,  and  de- 
velo|)ed  an  abundance  of  white  and  red  clover ; 
and  its  influence,  it  was  thought,  would  extend 
through  several  seasons.     But  the  best  efl'ect  as 
to  the  quality,  though  not  the  quantity  of  grass, 
was  obtained  by  the  application  of  pot<ish  salts. 
The  grass  was  fine  and  tender,  and  almost  free 
from  tlie  coarse  lierbs,  w  ith  an  increased  yield 
of  114  cwt.  per  raoi^ii. 

FEEDING    POTA'IOES  TO  IIORNEH. 

In  Ciermaiiy,  where  potattna  are  so  much 
clumper  than  grain,  the  experiment  has  been  re- 
peatedy  tried  of  feeding  horses  upon  them,  at 
least  in  part,  and  this,  as  we  undeistand,  has 
proved  quite  successful.  In  one  instance  five 
four-liorse  teams  were  kept  hard  at  work  and  in 
good  condition  on  a  «laily  ration,  for  tlie  twenty 
horses,  of  14  cwt.  of  hay,  8  bushels  of  potatoes, 
.'iO  pounds  of  meal,  an<l  a  lilieral  allowance  of 
chopped  straw.  The  jxitatoes  were  ste;imed, 
mashed,  and  niixe<l  with  the  meal  while  hot, 
and  then  covered  up  ami  allowetl  to  remain  for 
a  time,  during  which  they  undergo  a  slight  fer- 
m<'ntat!oii  and  evolve  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  chopped  straw  was  worketl  in  just 
before  feeding.  This  trial  was  continue*!  for 
more  than  four  months,  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  horses,  while  at  the  same  time  it  proved 
satisfactory  in  iKiint  of  economy.  As  this  fo«Kl 
must  lie  sweet  and  clean,  great  care  is  necessary 


to  prevent  the  vessels  In  which  it  is  kept  from 
becoming  sour. 

Value   of  the  BnnHower  Plant. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  editor  of   the 
Journal  of  Applied  Science  to  the  great  value 
of  the  sunflower  plant  in  various  economical 
applications.    According  to  this  article,  the  sun- 
flower can  be  cultivated  very  readily,  an  acre  of 
land  sustaining  25,000  plants  at  twelve  Inches 
distant  from  each  other.     The  flowers  are  very 
attractive  to  bees  and  furnish  a  great  amount  of 
honey.     The  average  production  of  seeds  may 
be  estimated  at  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  yielding 
fifty  gallons  of  oil.     This  is  said  to  be  etjual  to 
olive  oil  for  table  use,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
burning  in  lamps,  8oa))-making,  and  painting. 
The  refuse  of  the  above  quantity  of  seed  will 
produce  Ij.'SOO  pounds  of  oil-cake,  and  the  stalks 
may  be  either  burnt  to  furnish  potash,  or  wlien 
treated  like  flax,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  fibre  as 
soft  as  silk,  and  in  large  quantity. 

SAND   com  POST. 

A  German  agricultural  paper  recommends 
the  application  of  a  kind  of  sand  compost  upon 
mossy  meadows  as  highly  successful.  Sand,  or 
sandy  soil,  is  piled  up,  and  daily  watered  with 
the  liquid  of  stable  drains  or  sinks.  To  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  ammonia,  a  sprinkle  of 
gypsum  is  applied.  This  compost  is  to  be 
worked  over,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks  it  is  fit 
for  use.  The  writer  claims  that  the  Iieavy  sand 
smothers  the  moss,  while  the  fertilizers  promote 
the  growth  of  grass,  and  he  refers  to  his  favora- 
ble results  as  proof. 


Orowth  of  Plants  In  Aqneons  Solutions. 

Expehiments  have  been  prosecuted  of  late 
by  German  physiologists  in  regard  to  tlie  culti- 
vation of  plants  in  aqueous  solutions  of  different 
substances,  without  the  addition  of  any  earth  ; 
and,  as  the  general  result,  we  are  infonned  ttiat 
a  plant  w  ill  grow,  bloom,  and  ripen  fruit,  with- 
out being  inserted  in  soil  of  any  kind,  but  simply 
in  a  liquid  which  contains  eight  different  sub- 
stances, namely :  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and 
nitric  acid,  the  nitric  acid  being  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  ammonia  or  hippuric  acid,  uric  acid, 
&c.    It  is  furthermore  stated  that  neither  the 
nitrogen  comjiotnids,   iron,  nor  any  otlier  of 
these  eight  Ixnlies  can  be  omitted  from  the  fluid 
in  question  if  tlie  plants  are  to  {lass  through 
their  various  stages  of  development  without  be- 
coming bleached  or  prematurely  dwarfed.     It  is 
also  shown  by  tlie  experiments,  tliat  while  only 
these  eight  lK)dies  are  necessary  elements  of  our 
culture-plants,  others,  f<»uiid  in  ashes,  such  as 
silicic  acid,  manganese,  copper,  fluorine,  and 
soda  are  to  be  considered,  if  not  essential,  at  any 
rate  usefid.    Finally,  the  experiments  appear  to 
show  that  a  plant  is  capable  of  deriving  tlie 
whole  of  the  carbon  necessary  for  its  growth, 
for  the  increase  of  its  foliage,  fur  the  fonnation 
of  sugar,  starch,  Ac,  from  llie  atmospheric  air, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  tlie 
stomata  of  its  leaves.    This  novel  metliod  of 
prosecuting  investigations  u))on  the  growth  of 
plants  and  tlie  format U>n  of  tlieir  tissues  and 
comjionents,  it  is  believed,  tends  much  toward 
securing  exact  results  in  such  researches,  and  in 
time  may  enable  us  to  aeijuire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  involved. 

New   Tarletie*  of  Potatoes  In  Germany. 

(iERMAN  .tgriculturists  speak  quite  favorably 
of  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes  recently 
brought  to  their  notice.  Dr.  Ranch  says  of  the 
Early  Hose  (Kitato  that,  among  a  thousand  va- 
rieties, none  can  be  found  like  it.  It  it  tlie  ear- 
liest, as  well  as  the  most  prolific,  of  all  early 
{lotatoes,  ripening  within  six  weeks,  and  keeping 
well  until  IIm  following  spring,  and  even  im- 
proving in  taste  by  being  thus  kept.  It  is  pro- 
nounced excelkiiit  for  table  use,  very  valuable 
fur  stock-feeding,  and  tlie  richest  in  starch  for 
manufacturing  puiijoses. 
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EXTENSION   OP  THE  WOMB    OF 
THE  COW. 

S0MBTIMK8  immediately  after  the  birth  of  a 
calf,  there  continues  to  be  severe  straining  or 
expulsive  ettbrts  on  tbe  part  of  the  mother, 
which  after  a  time  inverts  and  expels  the  womb. 
It  is  RBuerally  calle<l  "  «wtiii«  tlie  calf-l)ed." 

A  few  years  since,  this  o<HH.rred  with  one  of 
my  cattle,  and  my  neighb<.r,  who  is  versed  m 
doctoring  cows,  was  called  on  to  ren.edy  the  ac- 
cident. To  n«U)re  tl«  womb  was  a  labor  ot 
Kreat  difficulty,  and  in  his  hands  re«,uired  several 
Soure  of  time.  After  the  restoration,  he  sewed 
U«etl)er  tl*  lips  of  the  two  sides  of  the  imsage, 
then  took  a  anumon  iron  nketcer,  run  it  through 
tl«  skin  of  the  back  over  llie  back-lK)ne,  and 
iwssed  a  small  roi^e  around  it,  it  the  form  of  a 
figure  eight.  \VlM!n  1  came  home,  a.id  saw 
what  be  l.a<l  done,  1  eiMjuired  why  the  iron  was 
U8ed;-l»e  said,  t«  prevent  the  cow  from  strau.- 
iua     I  8ai.l,  it  can  Iw  done  more  effectually  hy 


ma.    , 

anotlK^r  means.-whicb,  after  the  .ron  was  re- 
moved, I  resorted  to,-and  there  was  sck.u  no 
fear  of  the  expulsion.  My  mind  Ix'ing  thus 
turiwd  to  tl)e  subject,  I  iK-gan  U.  enquire  of 
farmers  respecting  it,  and  was  quite  surprised  U> 
learn  that  it  was  not  an  unconun..n  accident ; 
that  many  cows  were  l(«t  by  it,  an<l  that  when 
they  were  not  lost,  tliey  were  considered  as  al- 
most wortbless-not  yieldit.g  much  milk  aft^-r 
tliftir  recovery,  and  l)eing  exwe.lingly  liable  U»  a 
re,)etition  of  the  acci.lent.  if  impregnated  ag-am ; 
84>  that  the  connnon  cusU.m  is,  to  immcdiaU-'ly 
fatten  and  sell  any  cow  that  has  ex|j.rlled  the 
womb.  I  fonnd,  too,  that  the  treatment  pur- 
sued by  my  neighbor  was  in  common  use. 

Reflating  on  the  subjtjct,  it  8.vmed  to  me  so 
easy  a  tbing  to  prevent  tin'  accident,  or  if  it  had 
occurred,  to  prevent  tl»e  re-expulsion  of  the 
womb  aft*;r  it  hail  ^>^^^^  resU.red,  that  th<^  sn»)- 
j(H-t  ouiibt  to  \)e  brought  »)efore  your  readere, 
and  tlie  principles  of  treatment  exilained. 

In  order  to  elicit  from  farmers  in  dillerent 
places  what  tln^y  knew  in  relation  to  tbe  fre- 
quency and  fatality  of  tlie  acei.lent,  and  the  va- 
rious nuxles  of  cure,  1  cause«l  8«rtne  queries  to 
be  atldressetl  to  tltem  through  tbe  "  l'ra(  lical 
Farmer,"  a»K>ut  two  years  ago,  the  answere  U) 
b«!  sent  to  IJox  14,  Conslioh<Kken  \\  O.    1  also 
calle«l  on  many  of  our  best  farmers,  and  en- 
quin*d  in  relation  to  it.    Tlie  result  of  my  en- 
quiries is,  that  there  are  a  good  many  cows  K«t 
every  year  from  this  disease  (as  it  is  termetl) ; 
tl»at  (accoi-dlng  to  tlie  fetters  1  liave  received,) 
"to  restore  tlie  expelled  womb,  it  slionld  l)e 
waslied  clean,  and  tlien  covered  with  powdered 
rosin— or  waslied  well  with  a  strong  tea  or  in- 
fusion of  whiteoak  bark,  or  a  solution  of  alum, 
and  tlien  pressed  back  into  tbe  bo»ly ;  that  wlien 
tbe  womb  is  restored,  tlie  vulva  must  be  stitcli- 
ed,  tlie  iron  put  through  tlie  back,  or  a  n»pe 
be  placed  around  tbe  botly  and  twUted  tightly 
by  means  of  a  lever,  or  tlie  cow  be  made  to 
•tand  with  ber  fore-feet  in  a  liole  in  the  ground, 
so  that  tlie  hind-part  of  tlie  body  m.iy  be  much 
liiglier  than  tlie  fore-part."    Tliese  means,  tliey 
believe,   will   prevent  tlie  cow   from    exerting 
much  expulsive  force.    Should  tliey  succeed  in 
preventing  further  trouble,  tliey  all  agree  that 
tlie  cow  will  not  be  worth  keeping  as  a  milch 
cow,  and  tliey  fatten  for  beef. 

I  have  met  with  but  one  person  wlio  had 
known  a  cow  In  whom  tlie  accident  liad  oc- 
curred, to  have  anotlier  calf  without  a  recur- 
rence of  it.  I  have  received  lett«re  from  two 
Intelligent  and  most  experienced  farmers,  one  of 
Bucks  county  and  one  of  Delaware  county, 
giving  me  careful  accounts  of  tlie  frequency  of 
tlie  affection,  its  faUli'y,  tlie  nwles  of  cure,  and 
tbe  practice  of  farmers  In  reference  to  tlie  after 
treatment  or  disposal  of  tlie  cattle.  Tlielr  testi- 
mony is  in  accord  with  wliat  1  have  ali-eady 


written  on  those  points.  There  are  cases  which 
have  resisted  every  effort  to  restore  them-or  >f 
restored,  have  been  again  antl  again  forced  away, 
till  the  owner,  wearied  of  the  work,  ended  the 
job  by  knocking  the  animal  in  the  head. 

One  of  my  corresiiondents  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  one  case,  which  was  left  unreduced— 
and  after  a  short  time  it  shrunk  greatly,  and  the 
cow  recovered  her  health.  After  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  womb  had  lessened  greatly,  he  tied  a 
cord  firmly  around  the  neck  of  the  i)endidous 
mass,  near  to  the  passage,  and  then  with  a  sharp 
knite  cut  olT  the  womb  external  to  the  cord. 
The  cow  did  not  a|.r)ear  to  sutler  from  it  at  all ; 
the  part  healed  rapidly,  and  the  cow  fattened  as 
readily  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  I  mention 
this,  that  others  in  such  cases  may  try  it.  In 
c<K)l  or  cold  weatlKJr,  recovery  would  often  take 
jilace ;  in  hot  weatlier,  seldom,  if  ever. 

As  nearly  every  farmer  is  convei-sant  with 
this  disease  and  the  usual  mode  of  remedying  it, 
it  remains  for  me  only  to  point  out  what  1  think 
is  tlie  proper  treatment.    It  does  not  generally 
take  place  at  the  time  of  dropping  the  calf,  but 
is  the  result  of  excessive  straining  or  repulsive, 
bearing-tlown  ellbrts,  continued  afterwards  for 
a  time  varying  from  half  hour  to  several  houis, 
when  the  woinb  is  cast  off.    Now  it  is  plain,  if 
you  can  stoj)  those  (tfler-pains,  these  strong  ex- 
pulsive efforts,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
womb  being  forced  away.    Can  we  do  it?  Yes, 
in  every  instance.    In  medical  practice  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  those  aft^ir-jKuns,  more  violent 
than  even  tlie  pains  of  labor— and  y<'t  how 
easily  we  can  control  them  by  a  dos*;  of  sulphaU; 
of  morjihia,  or  of  laudanum,  and  bring  rest 
and  ease  to  the  patient  almost  convulsed  with 
her  thrcM's.     If,  therefore,  after  tlie  birth  of  the 
calf,  you  see  danger  of  the  expidsioii  of  the 
womb,  you  need  not  use  the  iron,  nor  the  rop<', 
nor  dig  a  hole  for  the  front  feet,  but  simply  d< 


that  which  will  allay  the  a/ln-ixthiH.     To  effect 

this,  give  two,  or  iierhiiiis  finir  ounces  of  lauda-    1  remain  yours, 

num,  at  once;  and  if  not  effectual  in  half  an 

hour,  give  a  couple  of  ounces  more,  and  so  on 

every  half  hour  till  relief  is  olitained.- A  lahle- 

spoonftd  is  half  an  ounce.)     But  supfxise  the 

womb  is  already  exixflled :   Tlien  I  would  give, 

say,  two  or  tlin*  or  four  ounces  of  lard  Injure 

attcmplhif/  to  restore  it,  so  that  slie  would  not 

resist  so  strongly ;  then,  having  n^tored  it  in 

the  usual  way,  1  wouhl  give  sufficient  laudanum 

to  prevent  any  disixwition  to  expulsion.     1  kept 

my  cow,  afler  I  had  gotUMi  her  well,  until  slie 

calved  again.     I  gave  the  man  four  ounces  of 

laudanum  to  give  lier  as  stxjii  as  she  droppetl  the 
calf.  If  expulsive  efforts  should  occur.  They 
came  on  strongly ;  he  gave  it,  and  soon  all  was 
quiet,  and  she  did  well. 

It  wjems  to  me  a  very  plain  matter ;— if  I  am 
in  error,  let  some  one  inform  me.  I  prescribe 
laudanum  because  it  is  convenient  to  obuin, 
and  just  as  efficient  as  any  otlR'r  preparation  of 
opium.  I  do  not  know  the  greatest  amount  a 
cow  could  safely  take— but  I  do  know,  that  you 
may  give  lier  six  or  eight  table-spoonsful,  and 
reiieat  it,  if  tlie  pains  continue.  It  would  be 
very  easy  for  farmers  to  make  valuable  oliserva- 
tions  on  this  matter.  In  conclusion,  I  send  to 
you,  to  be  appi-nded  to  this  paper,  if  you  think 
well  of  it,  tlie  enckised  letter,  received  in  response 
to  my  circular,  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio. 

lllKAH  COBSON,  M.  U. 


5th.  My  way  is  to  put  the  calf-bed  In  its  place 
again,  first,  wash  it  with  warm  water,  then  have 
a  cloth  dipped  in  warm  water,  to  use  to  place  it 
back.  Let  some  one  hold  the  calf-bed  up,  put 
the  part  nearest  the  bearing  up  first,  and  when 
you  have  got  it  into  place,  put  your  hand  into 
the  cow  as  far  as  you  can  reach  with  your  hand, 
that  it  may  not  be  left  double,  but  be  rightly 
placed.  Keep  her  as  high  behind  as  you  can, 
that  she  may  not  throw  it  down  again.  Then 
have  some  lard  and  mohisses  simmered  to- 
gether; put  some  in  the  cow,  after  the  calf-bed 
is  put  in  the  cow  again. 

0th.  To  keep  it  in  its  place,  aft«r  it  is  put  up, 
when  her  pains  are  very  strong  after  putting  tlie 
calf-bed  up,  I  take  a  piece  of  wire,  bent  like  a 
staple,  put  it  through  the  lips  of  the  bearing,  put 
a  piece  of  leather  on  each  side,  then  bend  the 
IKiints  of  the  wire ;  let  It  stay  on  a  few  days.— 
Sometimes  1  put  an  awl  through  her  back.    1 
liad  to  use  it  on  the  hist  one  1  had.     For  medi- 
cine I  give  one  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  little 
water ;  then  give  her  warm  bran  mashes  for  a 
few  days.    If  they  need  more  medicine,  I  give 
8  oz.  Epsom  salts,  2  (h.  sulphur,  2  oz.  Juniiier 
berry,  1  oz.  elecampane,  1  oz.  spirits  of  nitre  :— 
mix  all  together,  and  divide  in  two  doses;— 
given  in  two  pints  of  waim  water,  twelve  hours 
apart. 

7th.  I  think  the  cause  is  by  not  being  helped 
at  the  time  of  calving. 

8tli.  I  should  think  there  is  quite  a  goo<l  many 
in  the  State,  judging  by  the  numlier  there  is 
around  here,  in  two  or  three  near  townsliips.  1 
I  do  not  foiir  of  losing  any  treated  in  this  way  : 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred.  I  do  not  pn.fess  to 
\h\  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  I  have  attended 
eattle  since  1  was  fourteen  years  old.— I  am  now 
over  sixty.  I  came  fn>m  England  to  this  coun- 
try in  lli'i4.  This  answer  to  your  enquiries  is 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  that  has 
cattle.    1  think  tliis  is  all  1  can  answer  at  present- 


T1108.  Waite. 


Plyraonth,  RJchlaiid  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  2d,  1871. 

Dear  Sir :— 1  will  try  to  answer  some  of  your 
enquiries  in  regard  to  the  falling  down  of  the 
calf- lied. 

1st.  I  have  had  six  cases,  not  of  my  own,  but 
of  farmers  around  liere.  I  lost  one  out  of  the 
six,  and  that  was  an  old  cow.  I  liad  one  this 
fall,  that  got  along  all  right. 

2d.  It  occurs  most  generally  in  yoting  cows. 

3d.  Farmers  generally  put  tliem  off'  and  fatten 
them  for  beef. 

4th.  It  generally  comes  on  right  after  calving. 


INFERTILITY   AMONGST  COWS. 

DoMESTif'ATioN,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, is  said  to  impair  fertility,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take.   Cultivat4!d  plants  are  many  linn's  more 
prolific  than  their  «»rresjH»nding  wilil  varieties. 
The  hen  of  the  wild  "  Oalhis  Hankiva,"  from 
which  our  many  ami  diverse  breeds  of  ixiultry 
spring,  lays  but  from  six  to  Um  eggs.     So  small 
a  layer  is  unknown  amongst  any  of  the  domes- 
tic sorts.    TIm'.  tame  goose  lays  from  thirteen  to 
ei'dileen  eggs,  or  double  the   nunilH^r  of  the 
wild  g<M>se,  and  besides  often  lays  a  st^cond  time. 
Wild  rabbits  and  sows  neither  breed  so  early,  nor 
have  so  many  young  at  a  birth,  as  the  tame 
varieties.    In  a  natural  state  sheep  have  seldom 
more  than  one  lamb  at  a  birth.     Amongst  tlie 
wild  American  herds  the  heifers  seldom  have 
calves  b<!fore  they  are  three  years  old.    In  the 
West  Highlands  and  Islands  the  little  starved 
wild  cattle  scarcely  ever  calve  until  tliey  are  four 
years  old.    Sliort-Horn  helfeis  In  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  enough  diop  tlieir  first 
calf  when  they  are  little  over  two  years  old,  and 
occasionally  go  on  breeding  a  calf  every  year  till 
they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen.     I  have  had  a  vigor- 
ous Short-Horn  matron  present  me  with  a  live 
calf  when  in  her  nineteenth  year.    Domestica- 
tion, of  course,  acts  Injuriously  in  repnxluction 
when  animals  are  kept  in  an  unnatural  or  arti- 
ficial manner,  and  when  they  are  pampered  or 
over  fed.    An  excessive  amount  of  fat  deposited 
in  early  life  around  the  ovaries  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  infV'rtility  amongst  the  most  valua- 
ble of  our  most  Improved  breeds  of  cattle  and 
also  of  pigs.    Want  of  exercise  also  operates 
injuriously,  somewhat  In  the  same  way  as  excess 
of  nutritive  food,  and  is  especially  prejudicial 
amongst  male  animals.    Cooped  up  in  small 
places,  or  secured  in  a  narrow  standing,  hun- 
dreds of  young  cows  and  bulls  lose  muscular 
vigor  and  procreative  power.    Very  commenda- 


ble was  the  old  plan  of  working  bulls  and  cows 
that  were  doubtful  bi-eedera  in  the  plow  or  at 
other  such  labor.    A  lilieral  allowance  of  cake 
and  corn,  and  even  a  continuous  full  supply  of 
vetches,  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  bull's  capa- 
bilities.   Many   young  bulls   are  damaged  by 
being  used  before  tliey  are  fit.    Even  a  well- 
grown  Short-Horn  should  not  be  used  for  ser- 
vice until  he  has  reached  fifteen  raontlis  old ; 
and  if  he  can  be  spared  for  three  or  four  months 
longer,  his  calves  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  he 
will  be  more  likely  longer  to  retain  his  useful- 
ness, and  will  certainly  be  less  liable  to  get 
strained  and  sixiilt  in  the   symmetry  of  his 
shoulders. 

Between  the  structure  and  appearance  of  an 
animal  and  its  adaptation   for  breeding,  tliere 
are  usually  marked  relations.    Thus  a  bull  with 
a  cow's  head,  weak  loins,  lack  of  muscular  ap- 
Iiearance,  and  want  of  mane,  crest,  and  male 
development,  will  seldom  prove  a  certain  stock- 
getter.    Conversely,  a  cow  with  a  bull's  head, 
coarse  bonis,  thick,  heavy  neck  and  forehead,  of 
litUe  profit  for  the  dairy,  and  especially  if  she 
bellows  hoarsely  like  a  bull,  will  certainly  prove 
a  capricious  and  doubtful  breeder.    Amongst 
other  creatures  like  results  are  oliservable.    It 
may  be  assumed  as  a  tolerably  general  rule  that 
when  an  animal  acquires  Uie  characters  usually 
peculiar  to  the  opposite  sex  it  will  seldom  bi-eed. 
Thus  old  hens,  when  they  cease  to  lay,  crow 
and  fight,  and  often  have  the  tail  hackle  featliera 
which  are  the  peculiar  adornment  of  tlie  male ; 
old  ducks  assume  the  drake's  plumage  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  capons  or  even  cocks  which  have 
lieen  long  confined  in  a  daik  place,  or  have  lost 
their  virility,  do  not  crow,  but  will  sit  on  eggs 
and  tend  chickens  almost  like  a  hen.     There  is 
a  very  close  relation  in  all  the  higher  animals 
butweiui  tlie  pi-ocesses  of  reproduction  and  lacta- 
tion ;   the  secretion  of  milk  is,  of  course,  the 
natural  provision  of  the  young  animal  during 
earlier  stages  of  growth.     In  all  breeds  of  caUle, 
and  in  all  individuids  where  there  is  a  well-de- 
veloiied  milk  gland,  and  wliere  after  calving  a 
bountiful  supply  of  milk  is  obuined,  there  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  abundant  fertility.     Coii- 
vei-sely,  wws  with  Utile  undeveloped  b.ig8  and 
leaus  like  a  ewe's,  that  even  if  once  they  liave  a 
calf  are  uualile  to   rear  it,  are  generally   shy 
breeders,     rerhaps  it  is  well  tliat  it  should  1h^ 
so,  for  tliere  can  lie  little   profit  or  advantage 
in  projiagating  milk-cows  that  belie  their  name. 
Like  so  many  otln^r  good  and  bad  qualities, 
fertility  and  infertility  are  notably  hereditary.— 
For  this  cause  mainly,  certain  families  of  Short- 
Horns,  for  example,  liave  rapidly  increased  and 
multipluHl,    whilst    some    have    entirely,  and 
othera  pretty  nearly  tiled  out.     From  fretjuently 
recurring  alxirtion,  the  generative  organs  of  cows 
are  apt  to  get  into  an  abnormal  condition,  and 
it  becomes  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  get  live 
calves.    More  frequently  than  is  suspected,  cows 
fail  to  breed  ow  ing  to  their  reUining  in  the  uterus 
the  remains  of  an  embryo  tliat  has  died  from 
accident,  injury,  or  otlier  such  cause.    In  such 
case  a  bad  coKl,  inflammation  of  the  udder,  an  at- 
Uck  of  lioven,  violent  over-exertion,  or  tlie  like, 
will  cause   death  of  tlie  calf  »  in  utero."    In- 
stead of  being  expelled  it  is  retained,  usually 
becomes    mummifietl,    tlie    cow    thrives    well 
enough,  but  does  not  exhibit  any   periods  of 
oistrum,  and  of  couise  does  not  breed.    Even 
by  injections,  introduction  of  the  liand,  or  such 
means,  it  is  difficult  to  get  away  such  impedi- 
ments to  further  breeding. 

Cows  that  are  somewhat  capricious  breeders 
are  often  worse  by  their  being  put  to  the  bull  1<m) 
soon  after  calving.  It  is  always  well  to  allow 
one  period  of  oestrum  to  pass  before  attempting 
to  have  tlie  cow  again  in  calf.  When  from  irrita- 
bility, very  hot  weather,  or  otlier  causes,  cows 
come  to  oestrum  at  Irregular  Intervals,  they  slmuld 
not  have  access  to  the  bull.  For  at  least  one 
day  after  service  it  is  desirable  to  keep  tlie  cows 


tied  up  in  a  yard  or  by  themselves,  so  that  they 
sliall  not  annoy  tliemselves  or  their  fellows. — 
Pregnant  cows  Jumping,  as  tliey  often  do  upon 
another  in  oestrum,  left  with  them  in  tlie  fields, 
are  very  apt  to  slip  calf,  to  have  deformed  calves, 
or  to  be  inflicted  with  false  presentations.  Cows 
that  have  turned  repeatedly  from  their  service 
should  be  allowed  to  miss  one  or  two  periods  of 
oestrum,  put  to  the  bull  as  oesti'um  is  going  off, 
and  paired  if  poesilile  with  a  young  vigorous 
male.  Cows,  like  mares,  will  sometimes  breed 
with  one  bull  rather  than  with  another.  They 
apiiear  to  take  their  likes  and  dislikes ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  always  wise  if  the  cow  appears  un- 
certain with  one  bull  to  send  her  to  another. — 
Almost  hopeless  subjects  have  sometimes  been 
got  to  breed  when  served  during  the  same 
oestrum  by  two  or  more  bulls.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  cows  are  more  certain  to  hold 
when  served  as  late  as  possilile  in  the  period  of 
oestrum. — North  British  Agriculturist, 

ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 


To  J.  H.,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.: 

The  specimeii  plant  sent  us  for  name  is  tlie 
Horse-nettle  (Solanum  carolinense),  and  will  be 
found  the  most  troublesome  weed  to  extermi- 
nate, J.  H.  ever  had  on  his  farm.  We  would 
much  rather  undertake  to  get  rid  of  Canada 
thistle.  We  once  had  a  pateh  of  it,  and  only 
killed  it  out  by  a  thick  coating  of  salt,  which  of 
course  killed  everything  else ;  but  from  this  the 
land  finally  recuiierated,  and  bore  good  crops. — 
Our  practice  was  similar  to  a  case  we  have 
Inward  of,  where  an  illiterate  man  in  a  certain 
neighborhood  establisheil  quite  a  reputation  for 
curing  felons,  and  all  kinds  of  sores.  Before 
tlie  patient  knew  what  was  coming,  a  red-hot 
iron  was  brought  in  amtact  with  the  affected 
part.  His  sysU'in  of  practice  was,  that  he  tho- 
roughly untlerstood  liow  to  cure  a  burn,  and 
after  converting  tlic  sores  into  burns,  lie  was 
entirely  at  liome.  So  with  the  nettles;  they  are 
far  more  difficult  to  manage  than  an  over-dose 
of  salt  on  the  land. 

To  H.  Sampson,  Michigan: 

Scab  of  sheep  and  foot-rot  are  troublesome 
diseases.  We  have  cured  tlie  former  by  shear- 
ing tlie  sheep  and  washing  tlie  body  in  strong 
tobacco  water,  and  repeating  it  if  necessary. — 
Foot-rot  we  have  also  cured,  by  paring  the  lioof 
well  down,  and  applying  with  a  featlK>r,  butter 
of  antimony.    This  is  tlie  safest  and  best  caustic. 

To  J.  Petekson,  Jterrien  Co.,  Georgia: 
If  the  disease  has  not  yet  pn^gresscd  far 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  fattening  process, 
s<dl  the  animal  at  once  to  the  butclier.  It  is  tbe 
affection  popularly  known  liere  as  lump  jaw, 
and  is  incurable,  being  a  disease  of  tlie  bony 
system — Ostea  sarcoma,  or  fleshy  bone.  We 
once  lost  a  fine  lieifer  out  of  one  of  our  impoii- 
ed  cows,  by  this  disease. 

To  O.  James,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.: 

Don't  apply  whitewash  to  apple  trees,  un- 
less the  design  is  to  remind  visitors  and  travel- 
lers of  a  graveyard  and  tombstones.  It  is  not 
only  in  very  bad  taste,  but  tends  to  close  up  the 
pores  of  the  wood  and  harden  the  bark,  which 
wants  softening,  so  that  sap  can  fn'^ly  flow 
through  it.  E^jual  iiarts  of  soft  soap  and  lye, 
well  rubbed  in  with  a  hard  bnisli,  is  tlie  best 
applicjition  to  tlie  trunks  of  fruit  trees. 

At  llie  residence  of  tlie  Editor  of  •'  Practical 
Farmer,"  near  Oakdale,  Delaware  county,  was 
recently  shot,  on  tbe  edge  of  his  dam,  a  very 
fine  spedmen  of  tlie  black  crowned  Night  Heron 
or  Qua  bird,  named  in  Audubon  "  Ardea  iiyc- 
tycorax."    it  has  been  stuffed,  ver>  beautiftdly, 


and  placed  in  position  by  that  proficient  taxider- 
nist,  Charles  J.  Wooi>,  of  Philadelphia. 

Tills  is  a  rare  bird  in  tliese  parts,  but  found 
in  abundance  in  the  Soutliem  States,  in  swampy 
tracts  near  the  coast,  rarely  going  up  the  Missis- 
sippi higlier  than  tlie  Arkansas  river.  Audubon 
has  a  colored  illustration,  representing  it  in  the 
act  of  catching  a  frt^,  and  lie  says,  "  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  and  along  the 
Mississippi,  the  shooting  of  this  species  is  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  planters,  who  repre- 
sent it  as  equally  good  as  any  otlier  bird  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh."  This  is  ratlier  remarka- 
ble, as  they  live  chiefly  on  frogs,  fish,  tadpoles, 
mice,  ete.  They  fly  chiefly  at  night,  uttering 
quite  regularly  a  soiuid  resembling  the  syllable 
"  qua." 

Tliey  change  plumage  three  times  annually. 
Audubon's  illustration  and  description  gives,  on 
the  upper  hind  part  of  the  head,  "  three  very 
long,  linear  Incurved  occipital  feathers,  with 
their  webs  itiflected.  Our  specimen  has  but  two 
of  these  featliers. 

The  body  of  tbe  Night  Heron  is  not  large, 
but  it  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from  its 
great  length,  being  to  end  of  claws,  30  4-12tlis 
inches,  and  in  extent  of  wings  44  Indies.  Its 
color  on  wings,  rump  and  tail,  is  light  greenisli- 
blue,  tinged  with  lilac;  breast  and  abdomen 
white,  tinged  with  cream  color. 

The  full  number  of  the  ^gs  is  four,  of  a 
plain,  light  sea-green  color. 

The  adult  female  resembles  the  male. 


BUOAR 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
BEETS  FOR  HOOS. 


When  cows  are  falling  off  somewhat  in  their 
milk  at  this  season,  and  before  corn  is  quite 
ready  to  pull,  I  have  always  found  my  hogs  to 
go  a  little  behindhand,  or  at  least  stop  thriving 
and  growing,  barely  holding  their  own.  To 
avoid  buying  feed  for  this  emergency,  I  com- 
mence throwing  in  to  tbem  sugar  beets,  which 
have  a  surprising  effect.  They  really  fatten  on 
tliem,  and  re(]uire  very  little  corn  to  finish 
them  off.  With  my  25  bogs,  I  think  i  save  at 
least  50  bushels  of  com  by  feeding  the  beets, 
and  have  them  ready  for  an  earlier  market, 
wlien  tlie  sausage-men  come  around.  I  have 
raised  sugar  beets  for  many  years,  finding  them 
invaluable  for  cows  all  through  our  long  win- 
teiB — but  drop  this  note  to  the  "  Practical  Farm- 
er," esijccially  with  relereuce  to  their  value  as 

food  for  hogs. 

J.  Simpson. 
Loudon  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
FERTILIZERS. 


pliate  have  a  visible  effect  on  the  growth  of 
coarse  and  fine  grains  and  roots,  while  ashes 
have  been  repeatedly  used  on  those  crops  with- 
out any  discernible  effect.  I  have  applied  phos- 
phates to  corn,  and  the  difference  between  tbe 
height  of  that  and  where  none  was  applied, 
could  be  seen  one-half  of  a  mile.  I  have  also 
made  applications  of  it  on  roots  and  pulse  crops, 
but  will  not  detail  the  particiUars  here,  as  I  am 
isolated  from  the  mj^ority  of  your  readers. — 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  result  was  good. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  the  last  growth  of 
wood  standing  on  our  fields  was  chiefly  oak  and 
maple. 

A  new  substance  was  brought  before  the  agri- 
cultural public  last  year,  and  the  name  applied 
to  it  was 

Grafton  Minerai^  Fertimzer. 
As  it  was  recommended  very  highly  by  seve- 
ral knights  of  the  quill,  I  purchased  a  small 
quantity  this  year,  and  applied  it  to  strawber- 
ries, vines,  roots,  corn  and  potatoes.  On  straw- 
berries it  has  a  wonderfUl  effect ;  those  hills  are 
a  mere  pigmy  where  none  was  applied.  In  com- 
parison to  those  on  and  around  wliich  a  handful 
was  used.  On  nearly  all  garden  truck  it  has  a 
marked  influence,  especially  cabbages,  while  its 
application  to  corn  and  potatoes  makes  little  or 
no  difference  with  me ;  but  on  other  farms  it 
has  been  applied  with  a  decided  benefit.  Ano- 
ther of  its  merits  is,  it  is  valuable  as  an  insect 
destroyer,  both  on  bouse  and  outdoor  plants, 
and  many  have  experimented  to  some  extent, 
on  all  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  their 
universal  testimony  is  in  favor  of  its  application. 
I  made  the  lice  on  my  cabbage  "  vamose  the 
ranch,"  by  one  small  application  of  it,  and  it  is 
equally  efficacious  in  destroying  the  turnip 
louse. 

The  history  of  tlie  "Grafton  mineral"  is  as 
follows:  In  the  year  I8O7  there  was  quite  a 
"gold  fever"  in  the  north  part  of  this  State,  and 
in  searching  for  tlie  golden  dust,  the  mineral 
fertilizer  was  discovered.  Specimens  were  ana- 
lyzed, and  it  was  found  to  contain  valuable  qua- 
lities for  the  agricidturist. 

The  further  blasting  and  the  powdering  of 
this  vein  is  now  a  settled  thing,  as  a  company 
for  that  purpose  has  been  organized  and  a  board 
of  directors  chosen. 

In  dosing,  iiemiit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  sale  of  the  fertilizer,  and  my  sole 
object,  in  writing  the  above,  was  to  inform  some 
desponding  horticulturist,  that  something  had 
been  discovered  to  clieer  him  up,  when  the 
worms  and  flies  bid  fair  to  demolish  the  fruit  of 
his  year's  labors.  Geo.  K.  D. 

New  HampRblre. 


HUNaARIAN  GRASS. 


Ei>.  Practical  Farmer  : 

In  the  August  issue  of  your  readable  jour- 
nal is  an  artiyle  on  "  the  Use  of  Fertilizers,"  by 
Mr.  SuAiiPLEss,  stating  tliat  "  the  phospliates 
of  different  manufacturers,  on  various  crops," 
has  proved  of  little  avail  to  him.  Permit  me 
to  ask  Mr.  S.  if  lie  knows  what  the  original 
growth  of  wood  was,  on  his  farm,  or  in  otlier 
words,  what  varieti(«  of  trees  were  staiuiing  on 
the  land  where  tlie  phosphates  were  applied 
without  any  visible  effect  to  tlie  cereal  grains, 
wlien  the  country  around  him  was  first  settled  ? 

My  object  in  making  the  inquiry  is,  to  ascer- 
tain wlietlier  or  no  the  assertion  made  by  some, 
that  phosphate  will  have  no  beneficial  effect  on 
edible  crops,  wliere  the  primeval  growth  of  wood 
(so  to  speak)  was  beech.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
it  has  been  said,  tliat  tliey  are  valuable  as  an 
ap^dication  where  tlie  forest  consisted  mainly  of 
oak  and  maple. 

My  farm  is  composed  of  a  loamy  soil,  (if  that 
phrase  has  got  a  definite  meaning,)  underlaid 
by  a  stratum  of  gravel  or  having  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil. As  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers, 
I  'II  just  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  soils  wliere 
tbe  application  of  gjpsimi  or  plaster  and  phos- 


Beforb  mowing  time,  in  this  section.  It  was 
very  fully  ascertained  that  there  was  to  be  only 
about  a  half  crop  of  hay,— dry  weather  hi  early 
spring,  when  v^etatlon  started,  being  probably 
the  cause  of  it.  The  subsequent  lieavy  rains 
never  seemed  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost. 

We  have  frequently  recommended,  under 
such  drcumstauoes,  a  crop  of  Hungarian  grass ; 
and  one  of  our  friends  near  Darby,  Delaware 
county,  William  S.  Bijntino,  Jr.,  advises  us 
that  he  has  had  a  very  successful  experiment 
with  it — his  ordinary  crop  of  hay,  chiefly  timo- 
thy, being  only  about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
On  the  31st  of  May  he  sowed  1)  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  Hungarian  grass  seed,  on  land  in  good 
heart,  freshly  ploughed,  but  not  freshly  manured. 
He  estimates  his  crop  of  hay  from  It  at  two  tons 
to  the  acre.  A  sample  of  it  has  been  left  in  this 
ofQce,  which,  on  measurement,  we  find  to  be  3 
feet  10|  indies  long,  being  well  furnished  with 
bottom  leaf,  and  through  its  length  making,  we 
should  think,  a  grand  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
hay  crop.  With  the  observing  and  well  i*ead 
farmer,  who  takes  agricultural  papers,  there  are 
often  methods  similar  to  the  above,  of  retrieving 
losses  on  the  farm  from  acddental  causes  or  au 
unfavorable  season. 

Hungarian  grass  we  take  to  be  a  mere  variety 
of  the  common  Millet  (Panicum  Miliaceum). — 
About  the  close  of  the  war  between  Austria 
and  Hiuigary,  there  was  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion of  Hungarians  to  our  Western  States,  and 
they  brought  with  them  for  seed,  samples  of  this 
Panicum,  which  then  took  the  name  of  Hunga- 
rian grass.  It  is  preferable  to  tbe  common  Mil- 
let, so  far  as  we  have  observed,  by  being  much 
better  furnished  with  leaf,  and  much  more  rarely 
running  up  to  a  simple  bare  stem. 

Even  when  there  is  a  full  hay  crop,  Hunga- 
rian grass  is  valuable,  as  making  a  change  of 
feed,  which  always  promotes  appetite  iu  live 

stock. 

^  »  ^ 

COOKING  HAT. 


Bfilk  and  Butter  Products  from  Dutch 
Cowa. 


In  the  artide  in  our  last  issue  licaded  "  Dutch 
Dairies,"  and  written  under  personal  observa- 
tion In  Holland  by  I*rof.  Cook,  Kutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  we  were  struck  with  the  statement 
that  in  Holland  tliey  expect  to  get  2  J  pounds  of 
butter  from  54  quarts  of  milk. 

This  amount  of  butter  is  so  far  short  of  wliat 
is  obtained  here  from  the  same  (juantity  of  milk, 
that  supposing  tliere  was  some  mistake  in  tlie 
figures,  we  wrote  to  Prof.  Cook,  who  replies, 
that  lie  was  also  surprisetl  at  such  results,  but 
believes  they  are  correct,  as  it  is  so  in  his  notes, 
and  also  in  a  Duteli|work  on  agriculture,  now 
by  him.  He  supiioses  it  may  be  explained,  tliut 
part  of  tlie  butter  is  probably  left  in  tlie  milk, 
which  is  then  made  into  dieese,  greatly  improv- 
ing its  quality.  He  thinks  the  milk  of  Dutch 
cows  is  richer  in  caseinc  that  the  average  of  ours, 
but  not  so  rich  in  butter.  We  do  not  exactly 
see  how  churning  could  be  so  managed  as  to 
separate  only  part  of  tlie  butter. 

D:::^Take  advantage  of  modern  facilities,  and 
accomplish  as  mucli  in  a  single  day  as  reijuu^d  :  j,a^   increased 
weeks,  luonths,  or  yeais  formerly. 


JuuQE  Green,  of  Clinton  Falls,  Minn.,  has 
a  herd  of  about  one  hundred  lead  of  Devons, 
descended  from  the  Patterson  stock,  at  Balti- 
more, many  of  them  pure  bre<l.  Mr.  O.  has 
been  experimenting  quite  extensively  with 
cooked  hay  for  his  stock,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  great  saving  in  It,  and 
that  tlie  stock  at  the  same  time  do  I  etter  than 
on  uncooked  hay.  His  plan  is  to  cut  and  steam 
his  hay  without  mixing  grains  of  any  kind  with 
it.  He  has  two  large  boxes,  each  holding  suffi- 
cient for  a  day's  fee<l  for  the  wliole  stock.  This 
cutting  apparatus  is  so  arranged  as  to  let  tlie  cut 
hay  fall  directly  into  the  box.  A  jet  of  water 
is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  hay  as  It  is  cut,  giving 
it  just  tlie  proper  moisture ;  when  tlie  box  is 
d(j6ed  and  the  steam  turned  on,  cooking  it  two 
liours.  It  tlien  stands  until  the  next  day,  wlien 
it  is  fed  out,  tlie  two  boxes  being  full  on  alter- 
nate days.  This  experiment  has  satisfied  him 
that  in  this  way  of  feeding  he  saves  fully  one- 
half  tlie  amount  of  hay,  and  tlie  cattle  do  better. 


Tns  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories  of 
New  York  State  number  944,  and  are  supplied 
daily  with  milk  from  240,000  cows.  In  tlie 
seven  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, tlwre  are  258  factories,  supplied  daily 
with  tlie  milk  from  24(X)  c«)ws.  It  is  estimate^!, 
iKiwever,  that  there  are  in  the  Unite«i  States 
1.100  butter  and  clioese  fact4>rie8,  supplietl  with 
milk  of  :iOO,UOO  cows,  and  producing  atxmt  one 
liundred  millions  of  {xuiiids  of  clieese  and  the 
same  number  of  gallons  of  milk.  Eveiy 
:KXK)  cows,  tlierefore,  yield  every  year  a  mil- 
lion )x)unds  of  cheese,  valued,  it  is  statetl,  at 
$140,000,  so  tliat  each  cow  yields  iiiiS  pounds  of 
chee84',  valued  at  $47.  The  export  of  Americaii 
clieese  to  Great  Britain  in  ISM  amouiiteii  to 
one  million  pounds  and  this  quantity  in  1870 
"to  rttty-seven  million  pounds, 
valued  at  eight  million  doUai-s. 
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340 


fi,  1870,  by  Tycoon  ;  dam  Nelly,  W.  C. 

Evans,  West  I.iberty,  Iowa 

5tli  Duke  of  Athol.— Red  roan.     Calved 

Dec.  27,  1860,  by  Tycoon ;  dain  Lady 

of  Athol,  C.  W.  Goff,  Monmoutli,  111.. 
Albion.— White.    Calved  Dec.  7,  1H70, 

by  Tycoon ;  dam  Nannie,  W.  C.  Owen, 

Ashland,  111 ^^ 

Emiieror.— Red  roan.    Calved  Jan,  27, 

1870,  by  Tycoon ;  dam  Ruth  Smith,  A. 

M.  Wood,  Nebraska  City,  Neb 

Lothair.— Red.   Calved  by  Tycoon ;  dam 

Queen    Victoria,    A.    Prior,    Garden 

Grove,  Iowa 
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Thk  above  is  an 


erected  by  our  friends  in  Cincinnati,  for  tl^ir 
iSecond  Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  of  products, 
manufactures  and  arts.  It  commences  on  the 
6th  of  present  month,  and  continues  open  for 
one  month.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  clieap  transporUtion  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Circulars  containing  full  rules  and 
regulations  liavc  been  left  at  this  office.    The 


Such  exhibitions  as  this,  similar  to  those  held 


Ulustrrtlon  ot   bi-Udlng  I  pUn.  have  been  matured  on  .n  extensive  s^te 


ftiet  high ; 
Central  hall  250  by  110  feet,  and  70  feet  high ; 
Fine  art  hall,  350  by  31  ft-et; 
Mechanics'  hall,  3.50  by  31  feet; 
Horticultural  hall,  350  by  31  feet; 
Textile  fabrics'  hall,  113  by  93  feet;  and  other 

rooms  in  due  proportion. 


phia,  are  practical  and  potent  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  protective  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  serve  to  indicate  from  year  to  year 
the  rapid  advance  we  are  making  in  all  brandies 
of  industry. 


LAROE  SALE  OP  SHORT-HORNS. 


The  Prairie  Farmer  gives  us  the  following 
summary  of  a  pu»)lic  sale  of  SlwrtrUorns  in 
Illinois,  known  as  the  "Island  Grove  Farm 
herd,"  formerly  owned  by  tlie  late  Capt.  Jamks 
N.  Brown,  and  now  disposed  of  by  his  sojis, 
except  12  liead,  which  they  retain  as  nucleus  of 
a  new  tierd. 

The  terms  were  90  days  time,  or  a  discount 
of  10  per  cent  per  aniuim  for  cash.  It  com- 
priseil  40  animals,  aggregating  $16,855,  or  an 
average  of  $401  for  the  wJiole ;  or,  tlirowlng  out 
two  animals  not  sold  as  breeders,  and  which 
weiit  low,  an  average  of  $413.  The  cows  and 
beifers  averaged  $.500 ;  bulls  $.'$33. 

The  following  comprises  the  animals  sdd,  to 
whom,  and  tl»e  prices  obtained : 

Illustrious  3d.— Red  roan.  Calved  March 
24,  18(J8,  by  Gallant  Duke  <n49;  dam 
Nannie,  to  J.  11.  Tickrell,  Ilarristown, 

Agate.— Red  roan.  Calve<l  Nov.  15, 1862, 
by  imp.  Duke  of  Airdrie  (12730);  dam 
Ruby,  R.  A.  Babbage,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 

"White  Lady.— WliitP.  Calved  Dec.  22, 
1862,  b>  Chicago  Duke  3753 ;  dam  imp. 
Western  La<ly,  J.  M.  Woo«l,  Nebraska 
City,  Neb 

Grace  Young  2d.— Red.  Calved  May  15, 
1868,  by  Gallant  Duke  6740;  dam 
Grace  Young,  P.  J.  Barker,  Paris,  Mo. 

Lady  AtlK>l  2d.— Red.  Calved  1861,  by 
Loudon  Duke  3097 ;  dam  imp.  La«ly 
of  Atltol,  S.  C.  Duncan,  SmithHeld,  Mo. 

Nannie.- Roan.    Calved  May  11,  18J54, 

by  Derby  4*589;  dam  Maria  Hunt,  E. 

B.  Brockway,  Ripon,  Wis 

Blo8«>m.— Roan.  Calved  18«V2,  by  ('hi- 
cago  Duke  3753 ;  «lam  Rose,  C.  Matti- 
aun,  R«jsendale,  Wis 105 

Grace  Young  3d.— Red;  Calved  April 
16,  186J>,  by  Trojan  62«0;  dam  (irace 
Yuung,  J.  G.  Cowan,  Oregon,  Mo.. . .       820 


305 


670 


310 


185 


Emma  Maxwell.— Roan.  Calved  sprnig 
of  1802,  by  Baltic  3(V)4;  dam  Lily,  S. 

C.  Duncan,  Smithfield,  Mo 

Emma  Max«ell  5th.— Red  roan.  Calvwi 
Jan.  27,  1871,  by  Tycoon  7337;  dam 
Emma  Maxwell,  A.  Wilson,   fopeka, 

Kan 

R.wa»»ella  and  Calf.— Roan.  Calved  spring 
of  1868,  bv  Frank  8149 ;  dam  lUeceola, 

E.  R.  Rickfard,  Amish,  Iowa 376 

Lady  of  Sangamon.— Red.  Calved  .July 
4, 1869,  by  (Irand  Duke  of  Airdrie  4858; 
dam  Nelly,  W.  C.  Evans,  West  Lil)er- 

ty,  Iowa 

B«'lle  of  White  Oak.— Light  roan.  Calved 
.Inly  6,  1807,  by  Royal  Oxford  6152; 
dam  Roan  Lily,  B.  E.  Stewart,  North 

Yaudiill,  Oregon 

Oxford  Lady.— Light  roan.  Calved  March 
7,1871,  by  Camillus;  dam  Belle  of  White 

Oak,  A.  Hines,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Maud  Muller.— R(»an.  CalveU  July  28, 
1869,  by  Tycoon  ;  dam  Ducbesa  2d,  R. 

Otlee,  Kewanee,  HI 1>02«> 

ckrell,  Harristown,  Eugenia.— Roan.    Calved  June  13,  1860, 

$l,loo       v,y  Tycix>n,  dam  Margaretta  2d,  R.  Ot- 

■  _.  X'...  1^  iu«o  ley,  Kewanee,  111 610 

Illustrious  .5th.— Red.     Calved  Feb.  15, 

1869,  V)y  Tii>ian  6260;  dam  Nannie,  B. 

E.  Stewart.,  North  Yamhill,  Or^on  . . 

^>lly._Kp,l.     Calved  Oct.  1866,  by  Tol- 

and  6251  ;  dam  Spot,  C.  Mattisoii,  Ro- 

sendide.  Wis 

Emerald.- Roan.     Calved  May  1,  1866, 
by  Bill  6458;   dam    Daisy,  A.  Prior, 

Garden  (irf)ve,  Iowa 

Erin  l-ady.— Red.  Calved  Dec.  18, 1H70, 
l)y  TyecMin;  dam  Emerald,  A.  Hines, 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Grace  Voiuig  4th.— Red.  Calved  May  17, 
1870,  by  TyctHui;  dam  Grace  Young, 
A.  Wilson,  TojM'ka,  Kan 3 

Grace  Young  .5tl).— Red.  Calved  Oct.  5, 
1870,  by  Tycoon;  dam  Grace  Young 
2d,  Andy  Wilson,  Tojieka,  Kan 600 


Beautv  11th.— Re<l  roan.  C'alve<l  Dec.  6, 
1867,  bv  (Jallaut  Duke  6749;  dam 
Beauty  '5th,  J.  M.  Woods,  Nebraska 
City,  Neb 

Ruth  Smith.— Red  and  white.  Calved 
1864,  by  imp.  King  Alfred  3053 ;  dam 
Willie,  "C.  Maltison,  Rosendale,  Wis.. . 

Snowflake.— White.  Calved  March,  1858, 
by  Snowball  6192  ;  <lam  Profitable  2d, 
past  breeding,  sold  f«»r 

Camilla.— Red.  C;alved  Sei*.  20,  18<i4, 
by  M  (iiand  Duke  of  Oxford  4t-60; 
dam  Katy  Darling,  J.  L.  Mo«>ie,  Poly, 

111 

Belle  of  the  Park.— Red.    Calvetl  March 

I      30,  1871,  by  Roval  Oxford;  dam  (a- 

I      milla,  T.  Day,  VVhiohester,  Iowa 300 

Lady  Tljayer.— Red.  Calved  Oct.  27, 
1869,  by"Tyc(Htu;  dam  Miss  Wiley,  R. 
Olley,  Kewanee 

Hyacinth.— Roan.  Calved  March,  1870, 
by  Monarch  1499;  dam  Red  Lady, 
James  McKceban,  YaU-s  City,  HI 

Ella  and  Bull  Calf.— White.  Calved  June, 
1856, by  imp.  Young  Whilliugtoii  1105; 
dam  Jenny  Lind,  Enoch  Paine,  Spring- 
field, HI 
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220 


666 


665 


405 


226 


335 


600 


805 


60 


Vanity.— Roan.  Calved  May,  1870,  by 
Monarch  10499;  <lam  Rosoeola,  A. 
Hines,  Keokuk,  Iowa 200 


Tycoon  7339.— Roan.  Calved  March  27, 
1867,  by  Muscatoon;  dam  Nannie,  S. 

C.  DuiM-an,  SmithHeld,  .Mo 

Western  Lad  9296.— Red  rf)an.  Calved 
July  22,  1868,  by  15th  Duke  of  Airdrie; 
dam   White  Lady;  has  not  proved  a 

sure  get  ter,  sold  for 

Lord  of  Sangamon  10378.  Red.  Calved 
Jan.  6,  miO,  by  Tycoon;  dam  Nelly, 

G.  L.  Burroughs,  CarrollU)n,  111 325 

Royalty  1(HI33.— Roan.  Calved  July  28, 
1870,  by  Tyc<x)n ;  dam  Blossom,  T. 

Windle,  Lincoln,  111 

Eugene.— Red  roan.  Calv«Ml  Aug.  24, 
1870,  by  Tycoon;  dam  Margarelta  2d, 

T.  Windle,  Lincoln,  HI 

Wiley  5th.— R.  and  W.  Calved  Oct  5, 
1870,  by  Tycoon  ;  dam  Miss  Wiley,  W. 

H.  Allen,  Bloomington,  111 270 

Sir  FitHlenck.=U.  and  W.    Calved  Dec. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Stock  Sale  in  New  Hampshiro. 

Geo.  R.  Dkake,  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  has  just 

purchased  the  Ayrshire  bull  "  John  Knox"  6.56, 

3d  vol.  A.  II. B.    "John  Knox"  was  sired  by 

"Vigon"  3844,  out  of  "Kitty"  6184,  2d  vol. 

A.  II.  B. ««»-• 

High  PrlceB  for  Sheep  in  England. 
The  Merton  sheep  sale,  in  Norfolk,  England, 
took  place  during  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
good  prices  prevailed.  The  871  sheep,  a  third 
of  which  were  lambs,  averaged  exactly  six  gui- 
neas each.  A  pen  of  South-Down  sheariing 
ewes  brought  104  guineas  each ;  an  Oxford  ram 
50  guineas,  a  slieariing  of  the  same  breed  100 
guineas,  2d  best  84  guineas.    Two  ram  lambs 

brought  20  guineas  each. 

■  »  ^ 

FEEDING  EARLY  LAMBS. 

We  have  a  subscriber  near  Pottatown,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  who  last  spring  fed  a  tot  of  lambs 
(about  300),  with  a  view  to  early  markets  in  New 
York  and  I  'hiladelphia.  He  is  a  first  rate  farmer 
and  feeder,  and  used  up  a  large  amount  of  grain ; 
his  object  being  to  have  a  superior  article,  and  to 
command  a  liberal  price.  Two  car-loads  went 
to  New  York  in  4th  mo.  (April),  the  first  selling 
at  $9  per  l>ead,  and  weighing  46  Ibe  at  the  end 
of  tlieir  journey.  He  estimates  the  loss  of 
weight  during  tlie  transit,  from  want  of  feed, 
water,  etc.,  at  8  to  9  lbs.  each. 

They  were,  however,  much  commended  by 
the  New  York  butchers,  as  the  best  lot  of  lambs 
they  liad  rec«'ived,  and  they  were  free  to  pay  the 
top  price  of  tlie  market. 

Our  friend  tells  us,  that  after  a  pretty  careful 
estimiUe  of  the  amount  of  grain  consumed,  and 
the  labor,  freight,  etc.,  he  concluded  he  had  not 
made  money  by  tlie  operation. 

Now,  to  our  own  view,  a  screw  has  been 
loose  liere,  and  the  cause  of  failure  to  reap 
a  profit  in  this  case  was,  that  no  roots  were 
raised  and  fed  in  conjunction  with  the  grain. 
The    fattening    proc(»s   was  begun    and    car- 
ried on   excluKitely  with  com  and  oats  and 
hay.    A  single   acre  of  sugar  beets  or   ruta 
bagas   wouUl  have    saved    at    least    one-third 
tlie  amount  of  grain,  and  probably  more,  which 
would  have  been  a  clear  buttinem  profit.    It 
would  also  have  promoted  appetite  and  thrift, 
hastened  the  fattening  pi-ocess,  and  improved 
the  quality  of  the  meat— so  tliat  tlie  nistomer 
would  have  remembered  tlie  butcher  wlio  soM 
to  him,  while  tlie  latter  would  liave  made  a  note 
in  his  memorandum  book,  "  that  another  season 
for  tlie  best  quality  of  eariy  lambs,  he  must  apply 
U)  J.  B.  R.,  Pa."    The  expenses  and  uncertainty 
and  cost  of  hunting  up  a  purchaser,  would  thus 
have  lieen  saved  anotlier  sea-son,  and  a  reputa- 
Ikm  for  excellence  in  a  particular  line  would 
have  been  secured.    This  is  worth  consideiaMe, 
and  is  e«iulv.ilent  to  a  trade  mark  on  dry  gWMJs 
or  a  particular  variety  of  liardware,  or  to  some 
new  style  of  goods,  which  in  general  merchan- 
dizing brings  customers,   and   proves  oft^ui  a 
main  sourre  of  profit  to  a  commercial  house  in 
large  cities. 

We  have  to  add,  that  the  trial  in  this  case  re- 
sulted so  discouragingly,  that  our  friend  is  not 
disposed  for  fartlier  attempt  in  the  same  dinn?- 
tion.  We  imagine  a  crop  of  roots  would  have 
altered  the  apjicarance  of  his  balance  sliect. 


660 
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135 


270 


200 


Butter,  "Washed  or  Unwashed. 


Wk  copy  the  following  from  the  Hural  New 
Yorker,  under  the  head  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 
and  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  the  experienced 
and  intelligent  head  of  that  Department,  X.  A. 

WlI-LAKU. 

In  the  section  around  Philadelphia,  confessed- 
ly the  best  butter  district  in  tlie  Union,  we 
find  our  dairymen  difier  considerably  in  their 
views  about  washed  and  unwashed  butter— but 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  decidedly,  for  a 
first  class  article,  not  to  let  any  water  come  in 
contact  with  it  while  being  manufactured.— 
While  we  agree  with  the  drift  of  the  article,  we 
think  our  friend  Willakd  has  not  attached 
sufficient  importance  to  the  varying  quality  of 
milk  from  different  breeds  of  cows.  A  Dutch 
cow's  milk  is  comparatively  rich  in  caseine,  which 
is  also  more  difficult  to  sepamte  from  the  oil 
than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Jersey  cow,  in 
wliose  milk,  butter  is  the  main  element,  and 
which  separates  m(j8t  readily  and  easily  from 
otlier  combinations.  We  have  had  in  our  own 
dairy,  cream  which  turned  into  butter  in  one 
minute,  by  being  stirred  in  a  teacup  with  a 
spoon.  We  imagine  such  butter  would  be  im- 
paired in  its  flavor  by  being  washed— and  no 
caseine  or  milk  could  be  washed  out  of  it.  It 
was  the  pure  oil  of  milk.  If  we  were  going  to 
make  butter  out  of  cream  from  Dutch  cows, 
we  should  probably  find  it  expedient  to  wash  it. 
As  is  remarked,  where  water  is  not  used,  much 
skill  is  required  not  to  overwork,  and  this  our 
dairymen  liere  profess  to  have.— 

"  1  have  been  told  by  an  experienced  butter 
maker  that  butter  washed  would  keep  longer 
tlian  unwashed  butter.  Please  inform  me 
tliroiigh  your  ailumns  tlie  truth  of  this  matter. 
— E.  R.  P.,  West  Hartford,  Mo. 

"  You  are  correctly  informed,  according  to  our 
views  in  this  matter.    The  butter  globules  are 
encased  in  a  thin  pelide  of  caseine.    In  churning, 
tliese  pelides  or  skins  of  caseine  are  broken  and 
tlie  butter  liberated.     Caseine  is  a  nitrogenized 
substance,  very  liable   to  putrefaction,  and  if 
tliese  thin  pelicles,  which  are  mingled  with  tlie 
butter  when  it  comes  from  the  churn,  are  not, 
for  tlie  most  part,  separated  from  the  butter  they 
soon  begin  to  decompose  and  are  clianged  into  a 
ferment  which  gives  rise   to  the  formation  of 
butyric,  capric,  caproic,  and  coprylic  acids.    The 
first  three  of  these  acids  have  an  unpleasant 
smell  and  the  last  a  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  it  is 
on  account  of  tlie  presence  of  these  acids  that 
butter  assumes  a  nasty,  bad  flavor.    How  tlien 
can  we  most  tliorouglUy  get  rid  of  these  caseine 
skins?    Certainly  not  by  working  tliem  over 
with  tlie  butter  w  ithout  sufficient  moisture  to 
separate  from  tlie  oily  particles,  but  by  washing 
tlie  butter  as  it  conies  from  tlie  churn.    This  is 
simply  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  to 
any  one  wIki  understands  tlie  phik)sophy  of  but- 
ter making,  and  it  is  a  view  sustained  by  tlie  ex- 
perience of  a  majority  of  the  liest  butter  makers. 
"  It  is  said  that  unwashed  butter  contains 
fnim  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  thin  caseine  sliells, 
while  butter  that  is   waslied  has  oidy  one  per 
cent.    If  this  be  true  (and  we   liave  no  reason 
to  doubt  It),  we  have  a  very  substantial  rea- 
son why  butter  sliould  be  waslied.    It  is  assert- 
ed, and  perba|)8  with  some  sliow  cf  reason,  that 
unwashed  butter,  when    freshly  made,  has    a 
more  delicious  aroma  than  waslie<l  butter,  as  tlie 
washing  is  liable  to  carry  ofl°  tliose  delicate  fla- 
voring oils  to  some  degree ;    but  granting  tliat 
tlie  uuwaslied  butter,  when  first  made,  may 
have  a  slight  advantage  over  waslied  butter,  in 
this  regard,  if  it  soon  begins  to  lose  flavor  and 
deteriorate  on  account  of  its  caseineous  pmper- 
ties,  the  slight  gain  at  first  is  of  no  comfiarative 
weight  with  the  disadvantages  which  folk)w. 

"  Butter  makers  slMiuld  strive  to  make  butter 
of  g(Kxl  keeping  qualities.  Dealers  and  con- 
sumer* want  something  that  will  not  deteriorate 
ou  their  bands.     Wc  can't  all  get  buU^r  Itiv  day 


after  it  is  churned,  nor  does  any  one  care  to  be 
forced  to  over-eat  of  a  good  thing  to  save  it  from 
spoiling. 

"  Then  there  is  anotlier  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  washing  butter.  When  the  buttermilk 
and  caseineous  matter  Is  expelled  simply  by 
working  the  butter,  there  is  always  danger  of 
overworking  it,  and  thus  spoiling  the  grain. — 
This  is  especially  the  case,  except  the  butter 
maker  possesses  high  skill  in  his  art  and  is  al- 
ways on  guard  to  do  duty  with  perfect  exactness ; 
for  as  tlie  randd  taste  of  butter  is  due  to  one  or 
more  of  those  acids  which  we  liave  named,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  must  in  some  way  be  freed 
from  tlie  caseine  which  gives  origin  to  them. 

"  We  are  aware  there  is  a  class  of  good  butter 
makers  who  are  opposed  to  washing  butter. — 
Many  of  this  class  are  very  skillful  and  manufac- 
ture a  superior  article ;  but  their  success  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  butter  is  not  washed. — 
If  by  their  superior  skill  they  are  able  to  work 
their  butter  so  as  to  free  it  pretty  thoioughly 
from  the  caseine,  it  is  no  argument  against  wash- 
ing. We  have  made  a  good  many  experiments, 
first  and  last,  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and 
have  tested  a  large  number  of  samples  of  butter 
from  the  best  makers,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  light  of  this  knowledge 
we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  washing  theory." 


NOXIOUS  ^HBEDS. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Kennett  Farmers' 
Club,  tlie  subject  of  noxious  weeds  was  dis- 
cussed. Wm.  Pyle  most  earnestly  calknl  the 
attention  of  the  (Jlub  to  the  fearful  increase  of 
{lernicious  weeds  going  to  seed  on  many  farms, 
which  until  recently,  have  been  kept  compara- 
tively clean,  specifying  the  farms  of  Robert 
Lamborn,  deceased,  John  Wright,  and  the 
lot,  of  about  an  acre,  belonging  to  Samuel 
PennockA  Co.,  of  which  there  were  not  less 
than  seven  varieties,  all  ripe  with  seed,  also,  with 
few  exceptions,  every  farm  on  eitlier  side  of  the 


road  leading  from  Kennett  Square  to  Avondale, 
and  he  hoped  that  each  member  would  from  time 
to  time  furnish  a  list  of  names  for  publication, 
whose  weeds  were  allowed  to  seed  at  will,  so 
that  the  authorities  might  know  the  transgressors 
of  the  law,  and  would  ask  otlier  farmers'  clubs 
to  unite  with  us  for  this  purpose ;  that  it  would 
not  be  the  work  of  a  day,  but  for  a  series  of 
years  ;  there  was  but  two  ways  of  it,  they  must 
be  speedily  eradicated  or  they  will  soon  take 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  while  it  may  be 
claimed  hard  on  the  one  side  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense   and  labor  of   preventing   all  kinds    of 
weeds  from  going  to  seed,  you  must  remember 
that  the  lai^  mtgority  of  farmers  are  spending 
days  and  weeks  in  trying  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  growth.     Truly,  "  tlie  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard  "  in  this  case,  where  he  has  al- 
lowed year  after  year  everything  of  a  pernicious 
quality  to  seed  unmolested  all  around  him  ;  but 
where  a  fanner  has  labored  year  after  year  to 
get  his  farm  cleansed,  is  it  not  far  worse  for  his 
neighbor  to  seed  it  over  again  ?    And  in  conclu- 
sion I  would  earnestly  caution  you  from  pur- 
chasing seed  of  any  kind  grown  upon  the  farms 
spoken  of,  or  those  of  like  character,  wliere  daisy, 
carrot,  French  mullein,  thistle,  dock,  horse-nettle, 
sheep-bur,  Ac,  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed.    E. 
B.  Darlington,  Mark  J.  Cox  and  Elias 
WARBA88E,  doubted  the  propriety  of  designa- 
ting certain  farms,  which  drew  forth  an  animated 
discussion,  the  members  mostly  participating, 
finally  deciding  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the   former.     Tlie  subject  was  then  postponed 

until  next  meeting  for  further  consideration. 

. -^^^-^  -^ 

DCT'Three-fourths  of  tlie  difficulties  and  mise- 
ries of  men  come  from  tlie  fact,  tliat  most  want 
wealth  without  earning  it,  fame  witliout  deserv- 
ing it,  popularity  without  temperance,  respect 
without  virtue,  and  happiness  without  holiness. 


D:7"Be  praised  not  for  your  ancestors  but  for 
your  virtues. 


Ne^w  Cider  ]Mlill,  or  Sell^Feetliojc  A.pplo  r»ulpor. 


The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a  new  cider 
mill,  or  self-feeding  apple  ptil|)er,  for  which  a 
patent  was  recently  granted  to  Gregg  Clay- 
ton, of  Marshalton,  Chester  county,  and  Sam'l 
Ringwalt,  of  Downingtown,  Chester  county. 
Fa.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  pulper  from  thi-ee 
to  four  bushels  of  apples  can  \ie  pulped  in  one 
minute,  and,  by  pressing,  made  to  yield  from 
four  to  five  gallons  of  superior  cider.  Instead 
of  grinding  apples,  in  the  usual  method,  it  re- 
duces tliem  to  a  soft  pulp,  and  ihus  converts  the 
whole  appkj  and  everytliing  ainierUining  to  it, 


except  the  vegetable  fibre,  Into  cider — thus  great- 
ly increasing  tlie  yield  from  a  given  quantity  of 
apples,  and  also  improving  the  quality  of  tlte 
cider  by  extracting  tlie  juices  most  tenadotisly 
iMjld  in  the  core,  etc.  Tlie  machinery  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
a  cylindrical  pulper,  a(|iustable  concave,  and  ad- 
justable retaining  plate,  being  so  combined  that 
apples  of  all  sizes  can  be  scraped,  and  thus 
pulped,  instead  of  being  only  aiarsely  ground. 
Where  tlie  machine  lias  been  tested,  in  practical 
operation,  it  has  given  greiit  satisfaction. 


for  the  t>ractirHl  Farmer. 

English  Traction  Engine  Arrived. 

The  New  York  agent  of  Messrs.  Averill  & 
Porter's  traction  engines  lias  recently  received 
one  which  is  understood  to  be  the  duplicate  of 
that  which  did  so  well  at  the  late  show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  performance  of  which  was  described  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Practical  Farmer." 

In  this  machine,  the  clumsy  English  plan  of 
communicating  motion  from  the  crauk-shafts  of 
traction  engines  to  the  driving-wheels,  by  means 
of  endless  chains,  is  abandoned,  aud  the  simple 
spurred  geai-uig,  king  ago  introduced  by  the 
American  inventor,  J.  W.  Fawkes,  substituted. 
Fawkes'  plan  of  using  "  spurs,"  or  projections 
on  the  tires,  in  order  to  get  adhesion  in  wet 
places,  is  also  adopted,  but  with  this  differcuce 
'n  the  way  of  doing  it,  that  five  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  fix  the  spuds  in  the  English  madiine, 
while  in  the  American  the  spuds  are  protruded 
through  slats  in  the  tires,  by  simply  moving  a 
lever.  English  inventors  are  too  much  like  some 
American  editors — they  will  copy  without  giving 

credit.    "  Whoso  readeth,  let  iiim  understand,'* 

• 

Hook  Notices* 

AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

BESOIIBC'ES  or  UAMHAB.  Fifteen  Years' 
Kxpericiice ;  by  C.  C.  Hutcuimboh.  IKr'Ub  a  new 
May  aud  Foity  Illui»(ratlwu*.  FublUUed  by  tli* 
Author,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

An  intereattng  and  valuable  compilation  of  the 
vast  rcMourcci  of  a  State,  which  Is  an  empire  witU- 
iii  Itself.  Un  reading  it,  we  are  "  satisfied  that  tlte 
one  half  had  not  been  told."  The  price  In  muslia 
is  SI  60:  in  paper  SIJM). 

Pamphlet  copj  of  the  Ctreat  RcKonreee  and 
Superior  Advantaccs  of  tlic  Cltjr  of  J«» 
llct,  Illlnola. 

Joliet  is  4U  miles  south-west  of  Chicago.  Before 
reading  this  pamphlet  we  were  aware,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  very  great  resources  of  the  place  for 
building  up  a  large  city.  It  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most unsurpassed  by  any  other  point  in  the  West, 
in  its  railroad  lines,  and  connections  by  canal  with 
Lake  Michigan,  its  marble  and  stone  quarries, 
Haid  to  surpass  in  extent  and  quality  all  others  in 
the  country,  its  water-power,  coai  mines,  gravel 
t>eds,  and  cheap  building  material,  etc.  It  now  has 
a  population  of  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

THE  AMERICAIV  STANDARD  OF  KX- 
C£IJUBN€E,  as  Kevised  by  the  Poultry  Fan- 
ciers of  America,  at  their  Convention,  held  in 
New  York,  Feb.  and  May,  1871, giving  a  Complete 
Description  of  all  the  Known  Varieties  of  Fowls, 
and  containing  an  Essay  on  Breeding  Prise  Birds 
for  Exhibition.  Compiled  by  Wm.  U.  Lockwood, 
Rec.  Sec.  of  State  Poultry  Society. 

Premiums,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Berks 
County  (Pa.)  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, at  their  17th  Annual  Exhibition  at  Reading, 
Sept.  12,  13,  14  and  16,  1871. 

Hkikkb'  Nurseries,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Semi-Annual 
Trade  List,  Autumn,  1871. 

Wholesale  Price  List  of  J.  M.  Jordan's  Nurse- 
ries, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  &  Achkli's,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Proprietors 
of  Morris  Nurseries,  Wholesale  Trade  List,  Au- 
tumn, 1871. 

VicK'B  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Bulbs,  for 
1871. 

Complete  Catalogues  from  the  extensive  and  well 
known  Nurserymen,  Ellwanokr  &  Barry,  Mt. 
Hopv  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York.  No.  1.  De- 
scriptive  Catalogue  of   Fruits,  20th   edition.    No. 

2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Flowering  PlanU,  21st  edition.    No. 

3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Planta,  28th  edition. 
No.  4.  Wholesale  CaUlogue  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Nur- 
B<>ries  for  Autumn  of  1871.  No.  6.  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BuIImub  Flower  Roots,  Jbc. 

These  catalogues  embrace  an  amount  and  variety 
of  trees  and  plants,  for  one  establishment,  probably 
not  equalled  In  this  or  any  other  country. 

Desoriptire  Pamphlet  and  Regnlatlons  of  Second 
Grand  Annual  Fair  of  the  Cotton  SUtes'  Mechan- 
ics and  Agricultural  Fair  Association,  Augusta, 
Geo.,  commencing  October  31st,  1871,  and  continues 
Are  days.    Over  #1.1.000  offered  in  premiums. 

Premium  List  of  Third  Annual  Fair,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  from  6th  to  11th  November. 

Premium  List  of  New  England  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, for  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Sept.  0,0,  7,  S. 
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DEEP  PLOUOHINO. 

In  1868  an  experiment  was  made  upon  the 
Experimental  Farm  of  Eastern  Kussla,  in  grow- 
ing beeta.  Two  pieces  of  land,  of  a  little  over 
m  acres  each,  were  Uken.  One  was  broken 
nine  Indies  deep  andtlie  other  about  twenty-one 
inches.  In  all  other  resiiects  tlie  treatment  was 
alike.  The  first  lot,  plouglied  nine  inches,  pro- 
duced eiglity  measures  of  roots  and  the  other  one 
hundred  and  ninety.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
was  also  largely  in  favor  of  deep  ploughing.— 
Kanaaa  Farmer.] 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


Philadelphia,  8th  Mo.  (An»ai»t)  aeth. 

ntiKAOH'rV¥¥n—Vi.ovR,  Mkal  AMD  Obaim— 
TUere  has  been  more  activity  In  tho  Flour  market 
buyers,  both  for  export  and  home  consumption, 
purchasing  quite  freely  towards  the  close  of  the 
week.  The  demand,  howiivor,  has  been  mostly 
confined  to  good  Mlnnesotas  and  the  higher  grades 
of  old  Wheat  Families,  at  an  Improvement,  In  some 
Instances,  of  12X  cente  V^  barrel ;  new  Wheat  Flour 
is  neglected.  Sales  of  200  bbli*  Superttne  at  »4.62)< 
•5;  200  bbls  Ohio  Kxtra  at  «5.25  ;  200  bbls  do  low 
grade  at  4.37  X  »♦•*> ;  '^  •>'>*''  Wisconsin  Extra  Fa- 
mily at  6J50«»i.75;  4,000  bbls  Minnesota  do  do,  at 
6.50«0,87X;  800  bbb!  do  do  do,  choice,  at  S7  1,000 
Ohio  do  do  at  6.25i«7— the  latter  for  choice;  1,600 
bbls  Pennsylvania  do  do  at  3.50«6.aj ;  100  Lancaster 
County  do  do,  low  grade,  at  B.80;  aoo  bbls  Ohio  do 
do.  White  Wheat,  at  7.ftt>«7.62)<  ;  1,400  bbls  Indiana 
do'  do,  at  6.25«7'25-the  latter  for  fancy ;  and  800 
bbls  St.  Louis  at  7.7509.  To-day  there  was  consid- 
erable activity,  with  sales  of  100 bbls  Penna.  Extra 
at  «».25 ;  100  bbls  Wisconsin  Extra  Famiy  at  W.BO ; 
aoo  bbls  MlnnesoU  do  do  at  t6.75«r7  ;  200  bbls  Pa.  do 
do,  new  wheat  at  »6;  550  bbls  Indiana  do  do  at 
f6.37»6.7».    Rccelpte  for  the  week  11,132  bbls. 

HYE— Comes  In  slowly  and  meets  an  active  de- 
mand. Sales  of  2,000  bush.  Chicago,  No.  2  at  72c, 
and  7,000  bush.  Western  sold  on  secret  terms. 
Tliere  are  Indications  of  a  foreign  demand  for  the 
article.  -  ReccipU  for  the  week,  3,600  bush. 

WHEAT To-day  there  was  a  fair  demand  but 

the  recelpU  have  materially  f»llei»  off.  Sales  of  3,. 
200  bushels  Penna.  Bed  at  81JO«1.40;  800  bush- 
Ohio  do.  on  secret  terms;  8,000  bush.  Ohio  do  at  1.32 
•1.38.  To-day  there  was  a  good  demand,  with 
sales  of  13,000  bush.  Indiana  Hed  on  private  terms; 
3,000  bush.  dodo,atlJ6»  1.40  for  fair  and  choice; 
400  bush.  Delaware  Ked  at  *1a»;  400  bush,  old 
Penna.  poor  at  1.26.  Kecelpts  for  the  week  69,800 
bush. 

CORJt— S"P1'1''**'"**'C  been  very  moderate,  and 
the  offerings  have  been  relatively  light.  The  de- 
mand Is  good  and  prices  advanced  1  cent.  Sales  of 
n,*m  bush  Penna.,  Southern  and  Western  Vellow 
at70a71c;  47,000  bush  Western  high  mixed  at  68« 
70c  To-day  there  was  a  good  demand,  with  sales 
of  3,000  bush.  Yellow  at72c— an  advance  of  1  cent; 
6,000  bush.  Western  high  mixed,  atW«70;  and  800 
bush.  do.  heated,  at  66c.  Recetpta  for  tho  week 
1 13,300  bush. 

OATS— Supplies  of  new  crop  hare  been  coming 
in  quite  freely,  chiefly  by  railroad,  and  with  pro- 
spective liberal  arrivals  holders  are  fTee  sellers  at 
our  qutaotlons.  Sales  of  20,000  bushehi  Western 
White  at  44«46c ;  15,500  bush  Western  mixed  at 
42«43c;  and  3,800  bushels  do  black  at  41c.  To-day 
3,000  bush  white  sold  at  44«ii4<5c ;  700  bush  mixed  at 
43c,  and  1,500  bush  Delaware  at  40«42c.  Receipts 
for  the  week  were  93,900  bush. 

BBOOMCORM— The  general  features  of  the 
market  remain  unaltered.  The  crop  of  Corn  this 
year  will  be  light,  not  only  because  there  was  less 
planted,  but  because  the  yield  is  much  smaller  than 
last  year,  which,  however,  was  exceptionally  large, 
j^ngt  vear  most  of  the  crop  was  suitable  for  Sevens 
and  Klght«,  and  this  season  It  will  be  mostly  Sixes 
and  Sevens,— the  crop  of  last  year  was  very  large, 
and  much  of  It  remains  to  mix  with  this  year*s 
growth.  Brooms  are  In  fair  stock  and  may  be 
quoted  at  t2«3,  for  a  shipping  article,  up  to  3.50«4 
for  Hurl. 

FROVINIOXH— Of  all  deserlptlnns  are  doll — 
Sales  of  Mess  Pork  at  »13.75«14  ^  bbl ;  prime  Mess 
at  tW;   »nd  Warthman  city  packed  extra  Mkhb 
Bumw  sells  at  9\lm\l.li0  per  bbl,  and  Western  at  »9 
•U.    Bkbi'  Ham«  are  steady  at  f28.50.    Western 
Dkibu  Bkbf  may  be  quoted  at  17»17j<c  for  unoan- 
vasncd;  IHal8){c  fbr  canvassed,  and  19e20c  for  city. 
BACO!V— Is  In  limited  request    Sales  of  sugar- 
cured  city  smoked  Hams  at  U)iol4)ic;  canvtutsed 
Western  at  13)(«15j<c;   ribbed   Sides  at  7X«9c; 
clear  ribbed  do  at  7jl^a8c;   clear   do  at   9o  ;and 
Shoulders  at  6^e7  cents. 

LABD— Is  In  light  demand,  and  sells  at|)^<»9\c 
lor  city  and  Western  steam  and  kettle-rendered, 
and  '  Mapbeys '  In  tins  at  12^  cento. 


CHEEAE— Is  in  fair  request.  Sales  of  N.  York 
Factory  at  9olO)<c;  Ohio  do.  at  9)<c;  Dairy  is  no- 
minalat8®9)<c. 

BUTTER— The  general  tone  of  the  market  Is 
dull  and  flat.    Buyers  and  speculators  are  holding 
back  their  stock  In  anticipation  of  higher  prices.— 
Keceipto  of  the  week  1,681  pkgs. 
The  following  are  tho  quotations:— 

Bradford  county  fresh  palls 23«28 

do  fresh  made  ftrklns 23a28 

New  York  State  fresh  palls  and  tubs 23«28 

do         fresh  Ilrklns,  choice 26*28 

do         Wetah  tubs,  (Vesh 23»28 

Ohio  and  Western  fresh  tubs,  choice 18«22 

Glade  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  fresh.... 20a)25 

Even  yellow  packing  Butter 12»14 

Pale  yellow  baking.   Butter 9*11 

Western  selected,  yellow  straight  fllrktns. . . .  14«16 

do       good  mixed  Butter W*!* 

Penna.  Boll,  selected  choice,  in  ice 15«18 

Grease  Butter '"^ 

ECMaS— Light  recelpto  daring  the  past  week  has 
stimulated  prices.  The  demand  Is  extremely  light 
We  quote  Western  at  18a20c,  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
and  Delaware  at  19*210.  Rcceli»t8  for  the  week 
1,830  pcks. 

CATTI.E— Beeves  are  in  good  request  at  6^  «7  X  c 
for  fair  to  good,  and  3X«5Xc  for  common. 

SHEEP— Are  steady  at  5e6c  4?"  B>  for  good  and 
2a3c  ^  head  for  common. 
HOGS— Command  7  JI<«7Xc  V  tb  for  corn-fed. 
COTTOW— There  Is  more  Inquiry  and  the  mar- 
ket. Influenced  by  short  crop  reports  has  advanced 
1-2  cent.  Sales  of  850  bales,  closing  at  l»el9j<c 
for  middling  Upland,  and  I9>ie  for  New  Orleans.— 
Receipts  for  the  week  813  bales. 

UPtAWD- Rebaled  eO'K'c;  samples  16X«  He  ; 
Inferior  llal2c;  low  ordinary  13«'.4c;  ordinary  16 
«15H;  goo*!  ordinary  16X«17;  low  middling  18« 
18){c;    middllnu  19»19J^c;   good   middling  20«—. 

MEW  ORLEANS- Rebaled  7* lie;  Samples 
16«17,^  ;  Inferior  llal2;  low  ordinary  I3a)14;  ordi- 
nary l.'ialO;^   good  ordinary  UalDi;  low  middling 

18«ris>i;  middling  19X* — 

COTTON  YARNS— Remain  as  last  quoted. 

HEMP— There  Is  a  very  Wrm  feeling  In  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  recent  advance  In  Manilla  Is  well 
maintained. 

HOPS— Meet  a  limited  Inquiry  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. Sales  of  good  and  choice  Wlsconslns  and 
New  York  at  20«25c;  second  quality  at  12al5c  ; 
and  old  at  4aS  cento. 

BICE— Is  dull,  with  sales  of  common  at  l)i  and 
good  and  prime  at  8X«r'J. 

BARLEY— The  season  has  not  yet  opened,  and 
It  Is  Impossible  to  give  quotations.  Recelpto  for  the 
week  8,700  bushels. 

TOBACCO- The  market  for  both  Leaf  and 
Manufactured  Is  fairly  active,  and  former  flgures 
are  realized.  Sales  of  90  cases  Connecticut,  83  do 
Ohlo,75do  Pennsylvania  seed,  and  80  bales  .S|>!inlnh. 
Sales  of  smoaklng  Tobacco  reached  360  pkgs ;  of 
pressed  work  911  pkgs;  by  fine  cut  200  pkgs.— 
Blacks  range  from  50  to  «0c,  and  bright  from  60 

75  cento. 

POTATOES— Are  dull  and  declining.  Smull 
sales  of  White  Neshannocks  and  Mercers  tttCi>*70e 
^bush.;  Monitors  at  60c  ;  Peach  Blows  at  65»70c; 
Prlncfe  Alberto  at  50*60;  Western  Peach  Blows  at 
60«75c ;  New  York  SUte  Prince  Alberto  at  60c  ; 
I  shipping  loto  at  »2«2.76^  bbl.;  New  Early  Rose  at  . 
r2»2.2.V,  newEarly  Goodrich  at)|1.75*2.;  new  early 
White  Sproutoat«1.50»1.75.  Sweet  [wtatoes  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  and  sell  at  85«5..'H)  V  bbl,  and 
«lal.06#'  basket. 

OBTIOlfS— Are  In  light  request    Small  sales  at 
30$d.SO  V  bbl. 

PLANTER— Is  dull.     We  quote   soft  Blue   at 
»3..'iO  i^  ton. 

UlTAIIO- Is  unchanged.  Sales  of  Peruvian  at 
»80;  Ouanape  at  »75;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  at  850,  (wholesale  at  «44),  Or- 
chllla  Guano  at  *.•»«,  and  Fish  do.  ati28*#.16  4^  ton. 
SEEDS- CLOVERSEEDlsattractlng  more  at- 
tention, and  KKl  bush  sold  at  10*10ji^c.  A  new  crop 
from  Maryland,  qnallty  superior,  was  offered  on 
'Change,  but  not  disposed  of. 

TIMOTHY— is  advanslng.    Sales  of  2,000bush  at 
3.2.5*3.60,  and  800  bush  from  second  hands  at  3.75. 

FLAXSEED— has  declined,  and  will   not  bring 
over  1.96,  1,000  bags  Bombay  sold  on  private  terms_ 
SUM  AC— Is  unchanged.    Sales  of  .Sicily  at  #1.12 
a81.15  W  ton,  and  American  at  844*75. 

TALLOW— Sales  of  City  rendered,  for  export, 
at  9V.  »""•  tlountry  at  8X*8J(c. 

BEESWAX— Sells  In  a  small  way  at  33*35c  V 
Ih  for  Yellow. 
1.I9IB— Is  dull  at  40o  V  bushel,  and  82  W  bbl. 
WOOI<— The  market  has  been  extremely  quiet 
since  our  last  notice.  There  Is  a  steady  demand 
for  low  and  medium  grades  at  former  rates,  but 
the  manufacturers  generally  manifest  no  dis{K)Kition 
to  purchase  beyond  prest-nt  exigencies.  Fine  wools 
are  flat,  and  can  only  be  put  off  at  2»3c  W  lb. 


RELIGIOUS  SELECTIONS. 


[COLLATED    BY 

THE  GOLDEN   SIDE. 


There  Is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  It; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land. 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  make  it  I 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  Is  full  of  hope. 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  falleth. 
The  grass  Is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright. 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevalleth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted  I 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  Is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  In  our  Idle  pleasure. 
That  Is  richer  far  than  the  Jeweled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure ; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  In  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling. 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  life  asunder. 
And  then  blame  heaven  for  the  tangled  ends. 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


MIXING  WITH  STRANGERS. 


even  from  Infinite  clemency,  and  will  not  ko 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven !  "  Me,  a 
sinner ! "  This  cry  of  agony  overpowers  every 
other. 

Nothing  hut  such  penitence  as  this  avails  with 
either  God  or  man.  Nothing  but  this  makes 
Christ "  precious,"  that  Divine  and  Almighty  sin 
bearer.  Nothing  but  this  gives  hope  of  any 
amendment  in  the  future.  A  itinner  who  ex- 
tenuates his  sin  has  never  yet  felt  its  turpitude, 
and  though  he  may  tremble  from  remorse,  he 
knows  nothing  of  true  penitence.  Sin,  like  a 
venomous  disease,  infects  our  mortal  blood.  It 
is  a  venom,  a  deadly  poison,  of  whose  malignity 
the  most  advanced  saint  has  little  conception.— 
By  an  irreversible  law  it  bringeth  forth  death. 

Alas!  my  brother!  there  is  no  hope  for  this 
incurable  malady  till  the  poor,  sin-sick  soul  of 
man  cries  out,  de  profundis,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  1"  M.  E.  D.,  In  the  Presby- 
terian. 

m   »   tm     

PRAYER. 


Faith  Is  vital  to  every  true  prayer.    It  is  the 
very  child  of  a  believing  spirit.    We  must  draw 
nigh  to  God,  fully  persuaded  that  we  are  asking 
for  tiie  right  thing,  that  we  are  asking  at  tiie 
right  place,  that  we  are  asking  with  tlie  right 
spirit;  and  tlien  must  we  |Jead  the  proniises 
again  and  again  and  again,  till  the  windows  of 
lieaven  open  above  our  heads.    Not  only  must 
we  believe  in  God,  but  believe  also  in  prayer ; 
not  only  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  tlie  only 
thing  for  our  emergency.    And  when  we  have 
sought  a  longed-for  ol>ject  from  our  lieavenly 
Fatlier — using  all  tlKS  while  our  own  best  exi;r- 
lioiis  too— then  a  truce  to  all  worrying  anxieties 
as  to  the  result.    Faith  never  worries. 

Selfishness  does;  so  does  unbelief.    But  he 
that  trusts  God,  and  uses  all  human  agencies  Ut 
secure  the  result  he  aims  at,  has  no  right  Ut 
borrow  trouble  as  to  God's  disposal  of  his  peti- 
tions.   When  I  have  done  tlie  utmost  that  skill 
and  patient  love  can  do  for  my  sick  diihl,  and 
wlien  1  have  laid  the  dariing  in  the  arms  of  Christ 
with  beseeching  prayer,  I  have  tlie  assurance 
that  lie  will  answer  me;  if  not  by  restoring  tlie 
dear  sufferer  to  health,  then  by  restoring  my 
soul  to  a  better  spiritual  health  by  taking  Imt 
away  from  me.    At  any  rate,  my  faith  must  lie 
strong  enough  to  believe  tliat  God  will  so  answer 
mo  as  to  please  himself  and  to  profit  ray  own 
soul,  or  else  I  have  but  offered  a  poor  apolopy 
for  prayer.    True  faith  takes  God  at  His  word. 
True  faith  reckons  on  answers  to  a  fixed  olijf*<t 
of  expectotfon,  just  as  surely  as  the  seed-scatter- 
ing husbandman  reckons  on  the  May  rains  ami 


The  effect  of  mixing  with  new  people,  wlm 
have  new  ideas  and  new  metho<ls  of  thought,  is 
very  salutary.     Always  to  see  tlie  same  people, 
do  tlie  same  things,  feel  tlic  same  way,  produces 
a  stagnant  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart  that 
is  very  distressing  to  behold.     There  are  thou- 
sands of  invalids  who  might  be  greatly  benefited 
by  getting  away  from  home,  if  only  for  a  short 
time  to  mix  with  strangers,  and  Ix;  touched  witli 
tlie  magnetism  of  the  gi-eat  worid  :is  it  courses  in 
its  accustomed  rounds.     And  there  are  mental 
aiul  moral  invalids  wImi  need  the  same  change, 
to  get  tlieir  minds  and  liearts  enlarged,  and  let 
in  a  little  more  of  tlie  great  light  of  life.     Out- 
sitle  influences  are  very  valuable  to  those  who 
at  home  have  been  well  trained  by  healtliful  in- 
fluences in  eariy  youth,  so  that  tliey  can  avoid 
the  snares  and  pit-falls  into  which  those  who  go 
blindly  often  fall.  ia;. 

-^^'»  ■ ■ 

ME,   A   SINNER! 

As  one  of  our  lady  missionaries  recently  told    „.^  .„.„„„..^ -  - ^  

tlie  parable  of  the   Tharisee  and  publican  to    tlie  July  sunshine.     Have  you  done  the  utmost, 


tlie  Begum  of  an  Indian  zenana,  lierlord  stand- 
ing by,  shiiultaneou.sly  tlie  hiisliand  and  wife 
clas|ied  their  hands,  and  raising  their  eyes,  ex- 
daiiiie<l,  "  (to«l  l>e  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!" 

Tlie  publican's  prayer  is   given  us  by  the 
Saviour  of  tlie  world  as  a  (lerfect  illustration  of 
true  iienitence.    "  Me,  a  sinner  I "    He  blames 
no  one  but  himself,  mentions  no  one  but  him- 
self; and  in  this  ditfers  from  all  otiiers  wlio  are 
tomieiited  liy   a  consciousness  of  sin,  or  evil 
passions,  or  remorse  for  evil  duings.     He  does 
not  blame  God  by  suying  lie  cannot  lielp  his  evil 
nature,  lie   did  not  make  it,  and   is  unable  to 
control  It.     '♦  Me,  a  sinner ! "    He    does    not 
iilanie  Providence  by  pleading  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances— that  he  was  tempted  so  and  so — he 
was  "  situat«<l "  so  and  so.    "  Me,  a  sinner !  " 
He  does  not  blame  others — lie  was  "  provoked ; " 
lie    was    "  badly  treated."     He  comes  before 
spotless  holiness,  all  naked  in  the  defilement  of 
his  own  sin  and  guilt,  and  cries  for  mercy  like 
the  veriest  beggar,  wlio  has  nothing  to  pay,  and 
nothing  to  say.    Tiie  sense  of  this,  his  sin,  his 
own  personal  sin,  expels  from  his  mind  every 
thought  of  every  one  else.     He  smites  upon  his 
breast,  and  would  that  every  bk)W  should  prove 
a  wound  of  atonement.    He  stands  "  afar  off," 


my  brotlier?  Have  you  prayed  your  utmost? 
tlien  bid  adieu  to  anxiety.  Sit  down,  and  eat 
your  bread  in  peace.  Lay  your  head  at  night 
on  your  own  pillow,  and  go  to  sleep  as  a  tir***! 
child  falls  asleep  on  the  breast  that  heaves  in 
tlie  undulations  of  love.  You  have  no  busiiuiss 
to  put  one  wrinkle  in  your  brow,  or  one  thorn 
under  your  pillow.  Wait  on  God.  Keep  wait- 
ing. Don't  be  uneasy.  Yon  will  find  your 
answer  coming  all  in  good  time;  and  God's 
time  is  always  the  best  time. 

TiiEODOBE  L.  Cutler. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

a:^TIiey  are  well  kept  whom  (Jod  keeps.— 
"  I  will  keep  him  day  and  night,"  lest  any  hurt 
him.  Like  Job,  he  will  make  a  Iiedge  aliout 
him,  to  keep  him ;  but  how  far  does  this  hedge 
extend  ?  It  readies  to  his  estate,  his  business, 
his  dwelling-place,  his  family,  his  reputatkin,  his 
boiiy.  Ills  soul — in  a  word,  on  ♦♦  every  side  "  of 
him.  Flee  to  God,  reader,  and  at  once!  for 
tliere  is  no  god  like  unto  our  God. 


JrBtscellattaaus* 

THE  SMALL  BIRDS'  APPEAL. 

All  day  we  flit  across  your  view, 

Brown,  black  or  crimson  breasted, 
Yellow, or  blue,  or  speckled  hue, 

Purple  or  golden  crested. 
We  do  our  best  to  please  your  eye. 

With  colors  brightly  blending  ; 
With  fairy  motion  gliding  by, 

Or  angel-Ilke  ascending. 
All  day  we  strive  to  charm  your  ear 

With  concert  of  sweet  singing  ; 
And  even  when  the  stars  appear 

We  keep  tUo  copses  ringing. 
At  times  we  waken  in  your  heart 

A  thrill  of  soft  emotion, 
And  Into  world  worn  spirits  dart 

An  Impulse  of  devotion. 
Faithful,  we  stay  the  winter  through, 
Altbongh  the  snow-storms  bluster, 
Aiid  trusting  you,  since  we  are  true, 

Around  your  homes  we  cluster. 
Or  if  we  fly  the  north  wind's  way. 
Soon  as  the  spring  Is  blooming. 
Back  o'er  tlie  sea  we  wing  our  way — 

We  know  our  time  of  coming. 
We  warble  forth  our  music  sweet, 
We  twitter,  chhrp  and  chatter ; 
Or  one  i>oor  note  all  day  repeat — 
It  Is  our  best,  no  matter. 

Or  If  we  cease  our  songs— to  do 

The  duties  life  imposes, 
Insects  from  flowers  we  clear  for  you 

The  canker  from  the  roses. 
We  guard  the  growth  of  tree  and  wood, 

Or  soon  their  grace  would  wither; 
Seeking  our  food  on  leaf  and  bud. 

Still  flitting  hither,  tulther. 

Oh,  spare  our  useful,  happy  life — 
The  voice  and  form  which  charm  you ; 

And  wage  not  an  unnatural  strife 
With  birds  that  cannot  harm  you. 

The  dainty  colors  of  our  coat 

Stain  not  with  bloody  rifle, 
Nor  the  sweet  note  from  merry  throat 

In  dusky  darkness  stifle. 
•  •  *  •  • 

Our  Maker,  be  it  ne'er  forgot, 

Appoints  the  birds  man's  teachers; 
Oh,  silence  not,  with  murderous  shot, 

God's  careless,  tuneful  creatures. 
—  The  Aniwtal  World. 


TuJfi  Twin  Stkeks. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Ohio  Times  says:  Many  will  undoubtedly 
reniember  sedng  tlie  famous  twin  calves  whidi 
were  on  exhibition  at  many  of  our  agricultural 
fairs  three  years  ago — tliey  were  fine  specimens 
of  their  kind.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
know  what  has  become  of  them,  and  what 
they  are  now.  They  are  at  present  owned  by 
Mr.  I).  W.  Baknes,  Munson,  Ohio,  who  chal- 
lenges the  world  to  beat  them.  They  are  three 
years  old,  beautiful  dark  red  color,  and  now 
weigh  over  four  thousand  pounds.  This,  we 
think,  will  entitle  them  to  be  called  champions 
until  we  hear  of  something  better  of  the  same 
age.  Mr.  Babnks  has  piomised  to  have  them 
on  exhibition  at  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  this 
faU. 


FOUR  MONTHS  FOR  NOTHING! 

SIXTEEN  WEEKS  FREE  I 


irT-Dont  be  afraid  of  the  storms  of  time, 
knowing  that  God  liolds  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  ocean  in  tlie  holloa  of  his  hand. 


CHARACTER. 

Stbenoth  of  character  consists  of  two  things 
— power  of  will  and  power  of  self-restraint.  It 
iMjuires  two  things,  therefore  for  its  existence — 
strong  feeling  and  strong  command  over  them. 
N<»w,  it  is  Iiere  we  mttke  a  grand  mistake  ;  we 
mistake  character.  A  man  who  bears  all  before 
liiiu,  and  U'/ure  whose  frown  doiut>stic8  tremble, 
and  wliose  bursts  of  ftiry  make  tlie  children  of 
his  houseliold  quake — l>ecau.<H!  he  has  his  will 
olit>yed,  and  his  own  way  in  all  things,  we  call 

I  III  11  a  strong  man.  It  is  his  passions  that  are 
su-oiig ;  lie  that  is  controlled  by  tliem  is  weak. 
You  must  measure  a  man  by  the  strength  of  the 
)K«ssions  lie  subdues,  and  not  by  the  power  of 
tikjse  which  sulidue  him.  And  hence  composure 
is  very  often  the  highest  result  of  strength. — 
Did  we  ever  see  a  man  receive  flagrant  insult, 
and  only  grow  a  little  pale,  and  then  reply 
<iuietly  ?  This  is  a  man  spiritually  strong.  Or 
<lid  we  ever  see  a  man  in  anguish  stand  as  it 
c lived  out  of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself? — 
iir  one  that,  bearing  a  liopeless  daily  trial,  re- 
iii.-.itis  silent,  and  never  tells  the  world  what 
tMiikors  his  home  peace?    That  is  strength.— 

II  ■  wliu,  with  strong  passions,  remains  cliaste; 
he  wIk),  keenly  sensitive,  with  many  powers  of 
i  digiiation  in  him,  can  be  provoked  and  yet  re- 
t;>iii  himself  and  forgive,  tliose  are  strong  men, 
ilie  spiritiuil  heroes. 

K7"  Tliere  are  eyes  which  need  only  to  look 
up  to  touch  every  cliord  of  a  breast  choked  by 
tlM<  stifling  atmosphere  of  stiff'  and  stagnant 
society,  and  to  call  forth  tones  which  might  be- 
come the  accompanying  music  of  a  life. — Jean 

I'AIIL. 


PEACH   MABIIAI^ADE. 

Prepare  peaches  as  for  jam,  boil  one  hour; 
mix  equal  parts  of  sugar  with  the  jam ;  when 
dissolved,  pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve ;  boil 
slowly  two  hours,  being  very  careful  not  to 
burn ;  spread  it  on  plates  and  set  it  in  a  cool 
oven,  where  it  will  dry  but  not  burn,  for  a  half 
day,  wlien  it  will  be  ready  to  pack  into  moulds ; 
cover  the  moulds  with  paper  dipped  into  the 
white  of  e^gs,  beaten  as  stitf  as  possible;  it 
must  be  entirely  free  from  juice,  of  a  dark  ma- 
hogany color,  and  ch^ar  when  finished,  sufficient- 
ly stiff*  to  cut  witli  a  knife ;  keep  it  cool ;  it  is 
liable  to  mould,  which  can  be  more  readily  re- 
moved if  a  piece  of  paper,  ck>sely  fitting  the 
edges  of  the  jar,  is  pressed  firmly  on  the  luai- 
inalade  before  covering  with  the  egg  paper.  No 
air  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  fruit, 
which  should  be  packed  very  closely ;  and,  as 
marmalade  is  very  thick,  it  will  require  some 
care  to  accomplish  it. 

CRKAM   VHEEHE. 

Tlie  cream  cheese  we  make  at  home  is  much 
admired.  We  put  a  quart  of  cream  into  a  clean 
jug,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  stirred  in, 
and  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two  till  thickish.  Then 
we  fold  an  ordinary  grass  cloth  about  six  or 
eight  times,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  then  lay  it 
in  a  sieve  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie 
siiles  of  tlie  cloth  should  uiiue  up  well  over  tlie 
sieve.  Tlieii  pour  in  the  cream,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  on  it.  Cliange  the  cloth  as  often  as  it 
becomes  moist,  and  as  the  clieese  dries  press  it 
with  the  doth  nnd  sieve.  In  about  a  week  or 
nine  days  it  will  be  prime  and  fit  to  eat.  The 
air  alone  suffices  to  turn  the  cream  into  cheese. 

Another :  Take  about  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
tie  it  up  ill  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  and  suspeud 
it  in  a  cool  place.  Aft«r  five  or  six  days  take  it 
out  of  the  muslin,  and  put  it  between  two 
plates,  with  a  small  weight  on  the  upper  one. — 
This  will  maice  it  a  good  shape  for  tlie  table, 
and  also  help  to  ripen  tlie  cheese,  which  will  be 
fit  to  use  iu  about  eight  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  making. 

Thorough-bred  Yorkshires. 

FOR  8ALK ^^  young  Boars,  fit  for  sitvIcc,  from 
stock  imuurted  last  fall.    Young  Sows  to  mate 
them,  from  tiitfereiit  lin|iurtatlons. 
Fall  pedigrees  furnished  on  application. 

FBAMCIS  MORRIA, 
8-tf IS  Kisrtla  IStb  St.,  Plilla, 

Great  Chance  For  Agents. 

Do  you  want, an  agency,  I'xal  »r  Iravfling 
with  a  chance  to  make  ^il  Ut  9'JO  per  day 
selling  our  new  7  strand  White  Wirt  Clolhei 
LifXttf  They  latl  fortrer ;  sample  free,  so 
there  Is  no  risk.  Adtlress  at  once  Hudion 
Hivfr  Wire  Workt,  13<»  Maiden  Lane,  cor. 
»  ai...  St..N.  Y.  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
7- [ 

Seed  ITirheat. 

ALEUTIAN    WHEAT,   raised   from    Sample 
Imported  from   those    Islands.    An   A.MBKK 
Wheat,  with   thin   hull   and   sUtf  straw.    A  good 
yielder.    Price  S3  per  bushel ;  10  bus.  t2S ;  in  sacks 
containing  2  and  2)^  bushels. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  or  P.  O.  order. 

WM.  W.   POTTfll, 
S-2t  Norristown,  Penn'K. 


IF  you  want 
A  Praetlcal  Fisriners*  Paper, 
A  Oood  Literary  Paper, 
A  Pleasitnt  Ituniesttc  Paper, 
A  Paper  Beautifully  Printed  and 
First  ClaMM  In  Every  Particular, 

Fall  of  Uve  and  Original  Blatter 

FOR  RURALISTS  EVERYWHERE, 

SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE  FOR  THE 

American  Rural  Home! 


It  it  not  a  cheap  reprint,  carelettly  edited,  and  largely 
devoted  to  Quack  Advertitementi,  nor  a  mere  monthly  of 
rare  appearing,  but 

A  LIVE  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Of  Eight  Large  Quarto  Pages,  Carefully  Prepared, 
having  Able  Contributors  in  all  Departuieuts— 
PuBJ-KCTLY  PuBK  IN  ToNK;  and  it  will  be  sent 

FRKE  FROM  SEPT.  1  TO  JAKVAKT, 

To  every  person  remitting  Two  Dollars— regular 
subscription  price— for  1872. 
Four  Months  on  Trial  for  Fifty  Centa. 

Specimen  and  I'remium  Litl  Free.  Great  inductmenli 
'o  Agents.    Address 

HOPKINS   &  'WILCOX, 
0-lt  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Antimmal  Exhihition 

OF   THE 

Penn'a  Horticultural  Society, 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Sept.  latta,  ISth,  14th  4c  15th,  1871, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL, 
Broad  Street,  above  Spruce, 

PHILADELPUIA. 


Bailey&O 

JEWELLEBS, 

Chestnut  and  I2th8t8.| 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OP  niVE  PLATED 
WARE  AT  LOW  Prices. 
•T'Strangers  are  invited  to  visit  our  Establinb- 


ment. 


4-«t 


The  Exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  TUKSDAV,  September  12th,  and  contlnae 
open  the  foUowiii;;  day!<  from  10  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M. 
PlaiiU  must  be  ^t!lg^•d  by  12  o'clock  M.,  on  Tues- 
day. Committees  will  iiiiike  the  award  of  Pre- 
miums on  Wednesday  m>>i'iiiiig  iit  lu  o'clock. 

Extraordinary  l<lst  of  Prentlnnuk 

K?- COMPETITION    OPEN    TO   ALL,  whether 
Members  ol  the  Society  or  not. 

■^  The  Committees  have  power  to  withhold  Pre- 
miums when  objects  exhibited  do  not  merit  them. 

For  further  Information  see  Society's  Schedule. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

Special  Premiums  will  be  awarded,  as  usual,  to 
Phirlsts,  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  and  others, 
who  may  exhibit  objects  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
not  included  in  the  Society's  Schedule. 

■^CONTRIBUTIONS  may  be  sent  to  THOS. 
A.  J.NDREWS,  Horticultural  Hall,  Broad  St. 

i9- PRICE  OF  ADMISSION,  SO  CenU;  Chil- 
dren 26  Centa. 

Members  can  obUin  their  Tickets  of  HENRY 
A.  DREER,  Treasurer,  714  Chestnut  St.  Menu 
bership,  |i3.00. 

Philadelphia,  August  1, 1971.  »-lt 

ITie  New  Seedling  Raapberriea 

"Herstine"  and  "Saunders," 

Grown  from  the  see<l  of  the  Allen,  planted  in  alter- 
nate rows  with  the  Phllnilelphia,  and  doubtless  a 
cross  between  those  two  iwrfeetly  hardy  native  va- 
rieties, having  the  color  an<l  tlavar  of  the  Allen, 
the  productiveness  of  the  Philiulelphia,  with  much 
larger  size  and  more  firmness,  and  the  hardiness  of 
botn- the  "Herstine"  having  stood  uninjured, 
without  any  protection,  live  winters,  and  the 
"Saunders'*  four.  A  limited  number  of  planU 
will  be  for  sale  during  the  coming  Fall,  at  $1.00 
each  ;  »10.()0  per  doien  ;  or  »7n.00  |>er  100. 

Orders  will  be  liooked  as  received,  and  lilled  after 
Sept.  16th,  in  rotation.    Address 

D.  w.  iiEiurriME, 
8-3t       No.  S  South  10th  St.,  Philad'a,  Pa. 


K"1!»1KHI.V  ,'/    /,//  .. 

E.  SPAIN'S 
CELEBPATtO    PATENT    ,'      11     ,--; 

\      CHURN.    v\\\\ 

\  AT  U.S.&  OTHER\\V\ 
\\  ACBICULTUBAL  \\V 
\V  EXIBITIOHR.  v\> 

=te-*iTM  IMPROVED  iRO^iS-J'' 


These  Chums  are  made  by  Geo.  H.  Spain,  after 
the  Model  patented  by  E.  Spain,  the  Dasher  of 
which  can  be  removed  for  cleansing. 

The  above  Churns  are  manufactured  and  sold  by 

woRTHiaroTOBr,  twinino  *  co., 

SIO  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 

To  whom  all  Orders  should  be  sent. 
Price  lists  sent  on  application,  and  a  liberal  dis- 
count allowed  to  the  trade. 9-3t 

PREMIUM 

Farm  Grist  MiU. 


TBIS  TALIABLE  FAB.H  CIRIST  MIIX 
has  been  iu  use  by  tbuusands  of  Farmers  and 
others  for  15  years  past  and  sustains  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  Mill  for  Farm  use.  —It  is 
a<lapted  to  all  kinds  of  Powers  and  grinds  all 
klnas  of  grain  rapidly.  Settd  for  Deteriptive  Circu- 
lar. 

ALSO   MANUFACTURERS    OF 
Horse  Powers  aud  Threshers.  Celebrated  Champ  I  on 
Rye  Thresher,  PorUhle  Circular-Saw  MUU 
Improved   Fodder  Cutters,    Corn 
Shellen,  Grain  Fans,  Grain 
Drills,  Plows,  Har- 
rows, &c.  &c. 
Send/or  Catalogue. 

Wlli.   t,.   BOYEBA   BBO., 
9-gt  aiOl  CermantowM  Boad«  PhHa4.,  Pa» 

Improved  Domestic  Animals 

FOR    le^A^I^X:. 

WE  are  Importing  from  Europe  FIRST  CLASS 
im[>roved  Domestic  Animals,  such  as  Shet- 
land, Welsh,  and  English  Ponies;  .Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Devon,  Ayrshire,  and  Short-Horn  Cattle; 
Cotswold  and  I>own  Sheep;  Berkshire.  Essex,  Ne- 
apolitan, (black),  Princ«  All>ert,  Suffolk,  and  the 
larger  breeds  of  .Swine  (white),  known  under  the 
different  names  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln  and  Leices- 
ter ;  Poultry  of  all  kinds;  Shepherd,  Mastiff,  Ter- 
rier aud  other  Dogs. 

We  have  now  In  port,  on  board  the  London  pack- 
et ship  Hudson,  Capt.  Pratt,  direct  from  England, 
one  or  the  Hnest  aiid  most  varied  cargoes  of  im- 
proved Domestic  Anlnals  ever  imported. 

R.  H.  ALLBN   A   CO., 
»-3t  P.  O.  Box  37«  New  York. 
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A  Home-Made  Diilnfectant. 

P1S801.V  K  a  bushd  of  sail  in  a  l«rrel  of  water 
and  with  tiie  salt  water  fcla.-lt  a  barrel  of  lime, 
which  should  be  wet  enough  Ut  form  a  kind  of 
paat<'.  For  th(^  purixwe  of  a  disinfectant,  tins 
honi.!-made  deride  of  lime  is  nearly  us  good  as 
that  purchased  in  tlie  8iioi«  and  drug  store*.— 
Use  it  fn-ely  almut  sinlis,  ct-liars,  gutlers  antl 
outlM)U8ea,  and  in  this  way  prevent  sicliness, 
Buffering  and  expense.— Z/o"**;  o»'d  Ueatth. 

[TT-  Free  trade  fends  U>  (legra<le  all  labor  to 
tUe  level  of  tlte  lowest  in  tha  world. 

AGUlCL'LTUliAL    &  UOKTICULTL'UAL 

BOOKS, 

Can  be  supplied  at  our  new  Office,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  be  wailed  at  the 
fullowing  PubllHherB'  reKU^a""  pr'tei). 

Our  llHt  embraeen  everything  desirable,  or  In  anv 
wise  ap|«  rlaininu  to  the  Farm  and  liurd.n,— uucU 


FlKh  Culture,  by  ThaddeUM  NorrlH..... 1  ^ 

Fllnf»Mll<h<;ov(i<indI>H.ryK.irmlnK 2 

Krencli'H  Farm  nrainagc 

Fullir'w  ForiHt  Tree  Culturlst 

FulUr'tt  <»rai>e  ('ulUirlHt 


]  OU 
1  60 
1  60 


(Iray'H  Manual  of  Botany ^  f? 

(iucnon  on  M ilrh  Cows '" 

Harn.v's  Hams,  OutbuildlnKH  and  t  enees. ...  10  00 
Thr  (Jrape  Vine,  by  I'rof.  1"  rcd.rlck  Mol'^- •••  »  «" 
Haraztliy'M  (;rape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  6  00 

llatticld'H  Amcricftu  House  Carpenter i  »' 

HarriH  on  the  IMk >  J^ 

Hale's  (MrH.)  New  Cook  Hook....... ^   « 

Hnuter  and  Trapprr,  by  an  old  """ter... .  • . .  1  "" 
Harris-  Insects  Injurious t«  Vegetation^ JMaln  4  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsckeepcrs 1  J6 

High  Farming  Without  Manure *» 

Hop  Culture •  • . •  ■  •  •  •  •  • „T,. 

How  CropM  Grow,  by  Prof.  .S.  W.  Johnson. ....  2  00 
How  to  buy  a  Farm  and  Where  U)  Find  One 

HuMuann's  Grajx-s  and  Wine 

.Jaciu.K' .Manuiil  of  the  House 

Johnw>n'K  FarmerM'  Kncyelopedla,  by  Emerson 

.John»on"s  How  Crops  Feed 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  fcasy 

.hnninguon  Cattle 


1  75 
1  60 

1  60 

2  00 
1  M 
1  76 


mr  Any  of  the  Tolumes  named  In  the  following 
1st  (others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
be  sent  by  mall,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
annexed. 
Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow,  (E.  P.  Parsons 

Aprde  Cultu'rlit,"('s.'K.  Todd) ;  •  •  •   1  *» 

Architecture, Modern  American,  by  Cumjmngs 

and  Miller i-i:--.l--Vu 

Architecture,  Principles  and  Practice  of,  by 

UoringandJenney •.•V*"  "" 

Arch' I  Kcview  and  Am.  Hullders'  Journal,  by 

S.  Sloan,  iu  NoH.,  each »' 

Art  of  .Saw  Filing  (Holly) ■*'> 

Allen's  American  t;Httlc »f  ?' 

Ailen'n(I..  F.)  Uural  Architecture. 

Alhtn's  (U.  L.)  Am.rican  Farm  Hook 

Allen's  l)ise8JH!S  of  Domittlic  AuimHln... .... .. 

American  Manure*,  aud  Farmtri*  and  Plant- 

erH' Ciuide .,      .    ,  ,     .     ,,   ... 

American  (Jentlemans  Stable  Guide,  by  Hob  t 

MeClure.  M.I).,  V.  .S 

Am<-ricAn  Bird  Fancier 

American  Wlicat  Culturist....... ...  j^. 

Aiiu'riran  Agrieulturul  Annual  for  186M. 
American  Horticultural  Annual  lor  ISUS 


1  SO 
1  60 
1  00 

1  00 

1  50 
30 

2  M 
75 
75 


ItO 
1  75 
1  60 
6  tM) 
I  Mf 
3  00 
6  on 

1  75 

2  <NI 
30 

1  GO 

60 

1  75 

1  00 


Am.rican  Pomology  (Wardtr),^^  Illustrat'ns  3  (Ml 

American  Uooe  CiillurlHt 

American  Weed»  and  I'wful  Plants 

ll»iley'i»  Our  own  Bird*  of  the  17.  .S 

Uurr's  Vegetable!*  of  America 

maiik*  for  Practical  B«K.k- Keeping  for  Farm. 

Ji4>okof  Evergreens,  by  J.  Hooik-b 

Iturr's  VegetaiiifS  of  A  merica 

Harry's  Fruit  Garden 

Hemcnt's  Poulterer's  Companion 

Bcmeiit'H  Kabbit  Fancier 

jjou.HKiiigalfH  Uural  Kc^nomy 

Jtranilt's  Age  of  Horses 

Kreck's  New  Book  of  Flower*......... 

Bridgeman'H  Ani.Tlcan  Kitchin  Oardcni-r 

Bridiitiiian's  YouDK  Gardener's  A**lMtaiit,lruit 
Cultivator's  Manual,  and  Florlxfs  Guide,  in 

one  vol ;•  ;.V'V i' ■  T  - .' 'i  .,  !u. 

Farm  Record  and  AccoiinUnt  (Perkins).. SI  &.  t  <Mt 

Hommer's  Method  of  Making  Manure 'A. 

BiiiHts  Flower  Garden  Directory.' J  «» 

BuiHts  Family  Kitch.n  Gardener I  Ot 

Burr'*  t;arden  Vegetables. . ................ I  .W 

CiildwcirH  Agricultural  Chemical  Analycls...  I  <si 

Ch<nii*lry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 1  'A'> 

<'rack  .SlHjt  (Barber) 

<;otton  <;«lture,  by  J    B.Lyman 

Cviiiiiirv  Birrtf* •••.••••••••••- 

llariK-nter*  and  Joiners'  Hand  Book  (Holly). . 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourguignoii,  1869, 

Chorlton'*  Grape  t Jro wer*'  G uide 

Cobbett's  American  (Jardener 

Cole'*  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 

i^ole's  VeUrinarlan v.--- 

Cotton  PlanUrs'  .Manual  (Turner)... 

Country  Homt-s  and  How  to  Save  Money,  by 

S.  K.  Todd 1  5? 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Co|Hland 8  00 

Cummlng*  and  Miller's  ArchiU-cture .10  00 

PlmaMS  of  the   American   Hors*-.  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  bv  McClure 

Dead  Shot,  or  Sport*man's  Complete  Guide.. . 

l»u  Hreull's  Vineyard  Culture  <  Warder) 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Anlm.tls  and   PlanU 

under  Domestication, '2  vols 

I)ad'rM  Modern  Hor*e-Do<'t«r 

I>ad<r8  (<}eorge  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor. 

Dana'*  Muck  Manual 

<"olton  Culture  (Lyman's) ••••'••/ V 

Dog  and  tlun  (Hooper's),  paper  30c.;  bound. 

Downing'*  CotUge  Residences 

Downlnc's  Landscape  Gardening,  new  edition  6  .V) 
Downlng's  Fruit*  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  3  00 

Downing'*  Rural  Ks«ay*... 6  0" 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  Waring...  1  W 

Ka*twood  on  <;ranberry U  ••,•.• ,  12 

IClliott'*  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  60 

Kntomologist .....^...t  26 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Kncyelopedla,  by  Em 

crson 

Farm  Talk  (Brackett) 

Farming  for  Boys 

FlHliingin  American  Waters  (Scott) 

Flagg'*  Kurop«'an  V'lneyanls , 

Frank  For.'»t«T'*  Field  S|«>rts,  8to,  2  vols.... 
Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Flsh'g,  lOOenerar. 
Frank  Fore«t4T'*  Manual  for  Young  Sportam 

Fulton's     each  Culture 1  6«i 

Farm  Implem's  and  Mai-hlnery,  J.J.Thomas  1  80 

Flax  Culture 60 

Fi- Id'*  (Thorns*  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  IK 

FigtiWr's  Vegetable-  World A  00 


Keni|>'H  Lan.lHcape  Gardening ]^ 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee i  "«> 

Leuchar'*  How  to  Build  Hot-Hous«s 1  60 

Llebig'*  Familiar  Letters  on  I'bemiKtry 60 

Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husban<h-y J  75 

Lliuiley's(l).  C.)  Morgan  HorHcs 1  66 

I^udon  (Downlng's)  Ladle*'  Hower  Garden..  2  00 

McMahan's  American  Gardener.... i  -» 

M.rhanics'  Comi-anlon  (Nich<d»on)... 3  00 

Market  Assistant,  by  Thomas F.  De  Voe......  2  60 

M'Clure  on  Di»ea*es  of  American  Horse,  Cat- 

tie,  and  Sheep .••  2  00 

Manual  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Emerson  and  C. 

L.  Flint. • \  ^l. 

Mavhews  Illustrated  Hor*e  Doctor 3  60 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  M 

Mavhew'*  Practical  Hook- Keeping  lor  Farmers      9« 

Mead*  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 3  «)« 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 7. 

Miner'*  Domestic  Poultry }  ™ 

Morreir*  American  Shepherd j  7. 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood \  7; 

Mv  Vineyard  atl.akevlew •••••;•„• i  t 

N.-w  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen....  2  W 

Norton's  Sclentiflc  Agriculture 7i 

Onion  <'iilture • •..•"••j"       T. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  Pai»er30c.;  Bound.      « 

Potato  Culture-(Prize  Essay )-|miMr     2. 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  by  L.  Wright 2  W 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insect*,  8  parU 

I'aeh ^ 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture 7' 

Parkinan'*  B<H»k  of  R0S4'S 3  J* 

Parlor  Gardener,  by  C.J.  Handolpb 


Niyrth  J^enn*a  liailroad. 

THE  *hort  middle  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
oming Valleys,  Nortliern  Pennsylvania.  South- 
ern and  Interio?  kew  York,   Elmira     Kochester 
Buttalo,   Nlagra   FalU,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

SUMMER   ARRANGEMENTS. 
Sixteen  Dally  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Berks  and  American  streets  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows: 
7AM.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington 

"fa^'A.^M^f F^t'une'-for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal' stations  on  main  line  of  North  P«"n">;'\«n  |* 
Itailroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  Eastoii,  A  lent«wn,  Maucli 
Chunk,  Mahony  City,  Auburn,  W'kesl.arre,  Pitts- 
ton  Towanda,  Waverly  and  Elmira,  eonncet- 
K'at  iTlmiraVlth  the  ERIE  RAILWAY  for  Nl- 
aura  Falls,  Buttalo,  Rochester.  Cleveland,  Corry, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  all  iM)intK  In  the  Great 
West.    Palace  cars  are  atttched  to  this  tra  n. 

8  25  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  oylestown, 
stopping  at  all  the  intermediate  stations.  Passen- 
gers for  Willow  Grove,  Hatboro,&c.,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  Old  York  Road. 

a  45  AM.,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Express,  for 
Bethlehem,  AlleiiU.wn,  Mauch  Chunk,  Willlams- 
,*,rt.  White  Haven,  Wllkesbarre,  Plttston,  Scran- 
iixx,  Ca.  bondale,  via  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Kail 
road,  and  Allentown,  Easton,  and  Hackett>*U)N*n. 
an<l  iK.inU  on  New  Jersey  CVntral  »<»t>["^;<'  "' 
Morris  and  Es»!X  Railroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh 

Valley  Railroad.  —     .  „,     i,.      ,.»_ 

II  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 

stopping  at  intermediate  stations. 
At  1.30,  aud  5.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 

'"At*"'oo  P.  M.,  I^hlgh  Valley  Express  for  Bethle- 
hem Kaston,  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Hazleton, 
Mahanoy  City,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  Plttston, 


JCuhrala,  Litit.  LaucafUr,  Columbia,  (tc. 
Train*   leave  Harrlsburg  for  New   York 
lows:  at  2.40,  8.10  A.  M.,  and  2.00  P.  M.  connectln 


12.30 
M. 


and  the  Mahanoy  Wyoming  «M>al  regions. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Doylesto 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  3.'*)  P.  M.,   Bethlehem    Accommodation  for 


60 

50 

20 

1  (SI 

CO 

1  50 

1  60 

1  '25 


2  60 

1  60 

76 

76 

75 
75 
76 
76 
1  00 


2  on 
'i  00 
2  00 

6  00 
1  5(1 
1  60 
1  26 

.  1  fill 
60 

.  3  00 


P*r*onB  on  the  Ros«'  ,„    „    ,       ,  ,  , 

People's  Pract'l  Poultry  B<K)k,  (W.  M.  Lewis)  1 
Peat  and  Its  Cms,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  .Johnson....   1 

Perrheron  Horse ' 

pedder's  Land  .Meiunirer 

Practical  Floric  iilture,  by  Pet^r  Henderson... 

yuinby'*  Mysteries  of  B Keeping  (new) 

Ouincv  (Hoii.  Joslali)  on  Soiling  t:attle 

Rural' Church  ArchiU-cture,  lollo.  In  colors, 

45plates  12  00 

Rand's  Bulb* 

Register  of  Rural  Attalrs.  Iioiind,  6  vols.,  each 
R«Kis.v<  It's  F'iye  Acres  Too  Much 

llural  .Studies 

Rand's  Fh)w er*  for  Parlor  and  ( }.irden 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 

Randall'*  Practical  Shepherd 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 

Richardson  on  the  Dog 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould 

.SlllowHy's  Modern  Carpentry 

Simpson's  Horm-  Portraiture 

Saunder's  Domestic  Poultry,  paper  40c 

Schenck's  (Jardener's  Text  Book 

Silver's  New  Poultry  Book •.*;;••" 

Slonehengeon  the  Horst!,  by  McClure  and  Har- 

vcy *  *^ 

Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 60 

St.  wart*  (John)  Stable  Book 1  00 

Str.ing'*  GrajK-  Culture 3  60 

T«-g.ttmeier'B  Poultry  Book •  00 

Tucker's  Register  oC  Rural  Aflalrs ."^0 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Tim  Bunker  Paiwrs t  60 

Ten  Acres  Enongh J  00 

Tr.atis«'on  the  Mule,  bv  Harvey  Riley 1  60 

Thomas'  .\mi  rican  Fruit  Culturlst 3  00 

Tbomimon's  Food  for  Animals 1  00 

Tit-Bit*,  or  Economical  Cookery 1  25 

Tobacco  Culture 

Todd's  Young  Farmer's  Manual,  Vol.  1. 
11  ..  '•  ••         Vol.2. 

Trspp<'r's  Guide 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 

War.ier'B  American  Pomology 

Warder's  Hedc<s  and  Evergreens, 


3  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  76 
3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  no 

1  00 
60 

,  3  00 

2  00 
,  3  00 

75 

.       75 

60 


Bethlehem,  Easton,  Allentown,  anci  Copiav.  via 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, and  MauchChunk,W  ilkes- 
barn;  and  Scranton  via  L.  Ot,  Sumj.  R.R. 

At  4.(S»  P.  M.,  Accommodatian  for  Bethlehem  and 
Intermediate  stations.  ,       ^      ,     .. 

At  4.:«>  P.  M..  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stotU'lni' at  all  intermediate  stations.     „     ,,  . 

At  5  15  P  M.,  Accommodation  for  Bethlehem, 
connecting  with  I^ihlgh  Valley  Evening  Train  lor 
Easton,  Allentown  and  Mauch  (Jhunk. 

At  (<.30  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  intermediate-  stations. 

At  S.15  and  11.30  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort 
Washington  and  Intermediate  stations. 

Trains  arrive  In  Phllach-lphla  from  Bethlehem  at 
8..W,  lo.:*.-;  A.  M.,'2.15.  r..'20  S.15.  and  l.>.2nP.  M.,  mak- 
ing dir.-ct  connection  with  Lehigh  Valley  or  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  trains  from  Easton,  Scranton, 
Wllkesbarre,  Willlam*|iort,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazel- 
ton,  Elmira,  Buttalo,  and  the  We*t. 

From  Dovl.stown  at  8.25  A.M., 4.15  and  6.45  P.M. 

From  Lansdale  at  7  JO  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  920,  11.20,  A.  M.  and 
3.05  and  3.10  P.  -M. 

From  Ablngton  at  2.45,  and  7.00  P.  M. 
ON   SUNDAYS. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  9.30  A.  M. 
do.  do.   Doylesttiwn  at  2  P.  M. 

do.  do.   F'ort  Washington,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

Bcthi.lu'm  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 

Dovlestown  for        do.  at  0.45  A.M. 

Ft."  Washington  for  Phlla.la.  at  10.00  A.M.  and 
8.(S)  P.  M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  StreeU  lines  of  Cltv  Pas8enif.'r  Cars  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  I»eiK)t.  The  Union  line 
rnns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Depot. 

TlckeUtor  Buttalo.  NlHgra  Falls,  Southern  and 
WesU-rn  New  V.)rk  anil  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  offl<--e.  No.  Kll  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  throngh  to 
lolnU   at    Mann's   North    Pennsylvania 


HEADING   BAILBOAJ). 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Great  Trunk  Line  from  the  A'orth  ""i-'X'^"-''''*'/'*^ 
J'hiladflphia,  yew  York,  Reading,  PotttvxUe,  l\ima- 
qaa,  .Uhland,  Hhanwkin,  Lebanvn,  Allentown,  hoiton, 

a*  fol- 
lows:    HL  i."!.',  o.tu  r^.  i,«.,  •■■.>-  —.-'..  -  '  ----   -  l» 

With  *imilar  trains  on  I't-nn-yiva"'*'  Kailroa.  .  and 
arriving  at  New  York  at  lo.o5  A.  M.,  .150,  and  9.30 
P  M.  rosiiectlvely.  Sleeping  Cars  accompany  tho 
2.40  A.  .M.  train  without  change.  ^  „  ^  .    .. 

Returning:  leave   New  York  »'  ^I'^^A- «., 
P.  M.  and  ;?  P.  M.  Philadelphia  at  7.30,  8.30  A 
and  3.30  P.  M.     Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the  6.00 
P.  .M.  train  for  New  York  without  change. 

Leav.!  Harrlsburg  for  Reading,  P.)ttBvllle,Taina- 

qua,  Minersville,  ^-''»«">1.  «^*";"'""J  ^.  l'=U%V' 
and  Philadelphia  at  8.10  A.  .M.  2.1K)  and  4.05  P.  M., 
st„pplng  at  Lbanon  and  principal  way  Htatloiis, 
th./  4.05  P.M.  train  connecting  «or  Phila.lelp  a, 
Pottsvllle  and  Columbia  only.  For  fyj^vl  e, 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  Auburn,  via  Schuylkill  ai^ 
Susquehanna  Railroad   leave    Harrlsburg  at  3.40 

East  Pennsvlvanla  Railroad  trains  leave  Keadlng 
for  Allentown,  Easton  and  New  York,  at  4.32,  10.30, 
A.  .M.  and  4.06  P.  M.  Returning,  leave  New  York 
at  9.00  A.  M.  12 JO  P.  M.  »»«!  5.00  P.  M.,  and  Alleii- 
town  at  7.20  A.  M.,  12.-25  P.  M.,  2.16,  4.25  and  8J« 
P    M 

Way  Passenger  Train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  7  JO 
A.  M.,  connecting  with  similar  train  on  tast  Penn. 
Railroad,  returning  from  Reading  at  6.20  P.  M., 
Htopjilng  at  all  stations.   ^^    ,    ,,         a  otn  v    \< 

Lc-ave  Pottsvllle  at  9.00  A.M.  and  2  30  P.  M., 
Hernilon  at  10.00  A.  M.  Shamokin  at  V40  and  11.15 
A.M.  Ashland  at  7.06  A.M.  and  1'2.43  P.M.  Mahanoy 
City  at  7.51  A.  M.,  and  1.'20  P.  M.  Tamaqua  at  8.35 
A.M.  and  2.10  P.  M.,  for  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Readlnir,  Harrlsburg,  Ac. 

Leave  Pottsvllle  via  Schuylkill  and  Susauehanna 
Rallroa.1  at  8.15  A.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  and  11.45  A. 
M.,for  Plnegrove  and  Tremont. 

Reading  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Pottsv  He 
at  5.40  A.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.30  A.  M.  arriving 
at  Phlla.lelphia  at  10.-20  A.Tvi.  Returning,  leaves 
Philadelphia  Ht  5.15  P.  M.,  passes  Reading  at  7.55 
P.  M.  arriving  at  Pottsvllle  at  9.40  P.  M. 

Pottstown  Accommodation  Train  l«>t^?»^v"f" 
town  at  6J0  A.  M.,  returning  leaves  Philadelphia 

*  ColumbiaRallroad  Trains  leave  Reading  at  7.20 
A.  M.and(i.l5  P.  M.,  for  Ephrata,  Lltlz,  Lancas- 
ter, Columbia,  &c.  ,  »,     ,  , 

Perklomen  Railroad  Trains  leave  Perklomen 
Junction  at7.17,  9.06  A.  M.  3.00  and  «5.00  P.  M. ;  re- 
turning leave  Schwenksvllle  at  6J0,  8.10  A.  M., 
12  50  P.  M.  and  4.45  P.  M.  conectlng  with  similar 
trains  on  the  Rea.llng  Railroad.  „  *.  . 

Colebrookdale  Railroad  Trains  leare  PotUtown 
at  9.40  A.  M.  1.15  P.  M.  and  6.46  P.  M.,  return  ng 
h-ave  Mount  Pleasant  at  7.00,  11.2.5  A.M.  and.. 00 
P.  M..  connecting  with  similar  trains  on  Reading 

Railroad.  ,  „  ,  ,  *_»oTn* 

ChesU-r  Valley  Trains  leave  Bridgeport  at  8.30  A. 
M.2.05  and  6.32  P.  M.,  returning  leave  Downlng- 
town  at  6.40  A.  M.  12.45  P.  M.  and  6.25  P.  M.,  .-on- 
nectlng  with  similar  trains  on  Reading  Railroad. 

ON  SUNDAYS. 
I>>avc  New  York  at  6.00  P.  M.,  Phlladelpha  at 
8.00  A.  M.  and  3.15  P.  M.,  (the  8.00  A.  M.  train  run- 


ning only  to  Reading),  leave  Pottsvllle  at  8JW  A. 
M.  llarrisburg  at  2.40  A.  M.  2.00  P.  .M. ;  leave  Allen- 
town at  4.2.%  and  8.36  P.  M. ;  leave  Reading  at  7.15 
A.  .M.  and  9..'50  P.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  at  4J2  A.  M. 
for  New  York,  at  7.20  A.  .M.  for  Allentown,  and  at 
9.40  A.  M.  and  4.15  P.  M.  for  Philadelphia. 

Commutation,  Mileage,  Season,  School  and  Ex- 
cursion Tickets,  to  and  from  all  polnto,  at  reduced 
rates. 

Baggage  checked  through  ;  100  ponn.ls  allowed 

each  passenger.  ^    ''•  t'.,         „      v,  ' 

■j.tt  Ass.  Supt.  &  Eng.  Mach'ry. 


Klgg'agt!  E^xprJii*  .Vfflce,  No  105  South  Fifth  street, 
a-tf  ELLIS   CLARK,  General  Agent. 
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COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Cbetnist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

VADB  nou 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  A  Potash. 

WARKANTKU  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produc^e 

large  crop*  of  all  kinds,  and  Is  highly  recomin.-nd- 

e.l  by  all  who  have  used  It,  also  by  distinguished 

Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  Its  qualiUes. 

Packed  in  Bag»  of  200  Ibg.  each. 
DIXON,  SHAUPLESS  &  CO., 
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range  In  size  from  three  gallon*  up  to  ninety.  Tho 
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churniiiK  process.    For  sale  of  all  sixes  at  Ottice  of 
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A  Model  Farm  in  Chester  County. 

OuB  friend  Judge  Dick,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  being  fur  a  few  days  in  Pliiladelpliia,  and 
wishing  to  take  back  with  him  some  "  nortliern 
principles"  aXtout  farming,  we  had  tlie  pleasure 
of  sliowing  him,  a  few  days  since,  the  most 
complete  model  farm  we  know  of  within  easy 
reach  of  Pliiladelphia— that  of  Sam'l  J.  Sharp- 
less,  near  the  Street  Koad  station,  West  Ches- 
ter railroad. 

Though  frequently  there  before,  it  gave  us 
especial  pleasure  to  show  a  prominent  gentleman 
and  large  landholder  from  the  South,  a  speci- 
men farm  in  this  section,  under  complete  man- 
agement and  in  high  order,  well  furnislied  with 
outbuihiings,  and  stocked  with  the  best  animals 
of  improve<l  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  jxjul- 
try,  etc.,  which  could  be  procured. 

This  farm  comprises  120  to  i:}0  acres  of  prime 
quality  of  soil  naturally,  and  still  farther  im- 
proved and  improving  from  year  to  year,  by 
liming,  mamiring,  and  judicious  rotations,  and 
especially  not  over-stocking. 

Tlie  rotation  is  much  tlie  same  as  of  surround- 
ing farms ;  but  full  crops  of  corn,  oats,  wlicat, 
potat(«8,  etc.,  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
while  pains  is  always  taken  to  secure  the  best 
seeds  and  to  tty  new  varieties  promising  well. 
The  great  features  of  the  farm,  however,  are  the 
luxuriant  green  grass  and  white  clover  pastures, 
with  the  Jersey  cows  and  fine  Soutl>-Down 
sheep,  sales  of  which  liave  been  made  from  this 
place  to  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

The  cows  number  from  20  to  30,  all  pure 
Jersies.  We  saw  tliem  brought  up  for  milking, 
at  al)out  5  P.  M.,  to  the  large  milking  sited, 
where  tliey  stand  in  rows  on  either  side  of  a 
wide  passage  way,  each  cow  knowing  Iter  place 
and  secured  tliere  by  stanchions.  These  are 
greatly  preferred  to  stalls,  taking  up  less  room, 
and  more  convenient  to  tlie  animal  as  well  as 
to  the  milker  passing  around  from  one  cow  to 
the  other.  At  the  head  of  one  row  stood  a  re- 
presentative animal  of  tlie  breed  "  Imported 
Niobe"  for  whom  $1000  has  been  refused.  She 
has  made  over  14  lbs.  of  butler  iter  week.    Her 


escutclieon,  or  milk  mirror,  indicates  what  she 
is.  Then  there  was  Niobe  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  seve- 
ral imported  cows,  whose  names  we  do  not  re- 
collect, all  showing  the  highest  type  of  pure 
Jersey  stock,  and  yielding  freely  to  hand  pres- 
sure tlie  "  golden  flow  "  of  cream-like  milk,  for 
which  the  breed  is  so  celebrated.  We  observed 
the  new  plan  of  milking  the  teats  diagonally 
has  been  introduced  here,  instead  of  the  old 
plan  of  two  fore  or  two  hind  ones  together.  A 
bucket  of  water  and  large  sitonge  stands  in  the 
passage,  with  which  each  cow's  udder  is  well 
washed  before  milking,  ensuring  peifect  cleanli- 
ness. 101  pounds  of  butter  were  churned  the 
week  of  our  visit,  but  several  of  tlie  animals 
were  young  heifers,  and  others  being  not  long 
f'om  calving,  it  seems  almost  impracticable, 
with  a  large  family  consumption  also  of  milk 
and  cream,  to  get  at  tite  average  yield  per  week 
or  month,  but  tlie  probabilities  are  that  their 
production  of  butter  jier  annum  is  not  e.vceeded 
by  the  same  nuinlter  of  cows  any  where  else. 
There  are  often  to  be  met  with,  cows  giving 
more  butter  per  week  or  month,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  profit  for  twelve  montlis,  and  the 
pure  Jersey  cow,  milking  very  close  up  to  her 
time,  and  from  her  small  size  being  a  small  con- 
sumer, with  her  habit  of  coming  into  use  when 
very  young,  are  all  elements  of  profit,  which 
the  advocate  of  Jersies  may  fairly  claim  for 
them.  S.  J.  Shabplesh  has  been  breeding  for 
tlie  light  colors,  and  his  animals  are  nearly  all 
fawn  or  fawn  and  white. 

Besides  the  cows,  we  were  shown  a  superior 
flock  of  pure  South-Down  sheep ;  also  imjiorted 
specimens  of  t)ie  three  at  present  most  popular 
bree<ls  of  jtoultry.  Buff  Cochins,  Partridge  Co- 
c'lins  and  Dark  Brahmas.  These  wei-e  very 
large,  and  like  all  tlie  other  stock  on  the  farm, 
sliowed  evidences  of  being  well  fed  and  properly 
cared  for. 

A  striking  fe.ilure  on  this  farm  is,  tlte  com- 
plete accommmlalions  in  barn  and  outbuildings 
to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  stock. 
Gates  are  substituted  for  bars,  with  latclies,  all 
in  working  order ;  no  weeds  or  rubbish  of  any 
kind  were  to  be  seen,  but  evidence  all  around 
tliat  tlie  three  great  rules  liad  been  observed, 
"  of  doing  every  thing  in  its  right  time,  putting 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  and  converting 
every  thing  to  its  proper  use." 

We  think  "  Lenape  Farm"  would  satisfy  any 
one  going  over  it,  as  being  a  strong  illustration 
that  the  strict  business  liabits  of  mercantile  life 
in  a  large  city,  are  not  only  no  disqualification 
for  successful  management  of  a  farm,  but  a  va- 
luable preparation  for  it. 

We  may  add,  tliat  the  week  previous  to  our 
visit,  S.  J.  Shakplkss  had  sold  nine  of  his 
young  Jersies,  being  all  that  he  has  now  for  sale. 


BREESE'S  PEERLESS  POTATO. 

OvEB  a  year  ago,  in  the  "  Practical  Farmer,'* 
we  alluded  to  the  promise  tlte  above  potato  in- 
dicated of  being  a  valuable  aapiisition.  The 
present  year's  trial  has  fully  confirmed  this; — 
it  tias  proved  everywliere  enormously  produc- 
tive, of  large  size,  good  quality,  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  freedom  from  rot  so  far  as  we  have 


Iteard.  In  the  vegetable  displays  of  the  different 
exhibitions  the  present  fall,  Breese's  Peerless  has 
attracted  great  attention.  Crops  of  it  are  re- 
ported at  300,  350,  and  at  the  rate  even  of  450 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  by  us  a  couple  of 
specimens  sent  us,  from  Mansfield,  Tioga  Co., 
Pa.,  grown  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  P.  MouRis, 
of  that  place,  by  his  farmer,  Uobt.  Cbossley. 
The  two  potatoes  weighed  4  lb.  4  ot. 

D.  B.  Paul,  president  of  the  3d  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  informs  us,  that  from  one-half 
bushel  planted,  be  had  raised  this  season  on  his 
farm  in  Delaware  county,  25  bushels,  some  of 
them  weighing  1{  pounds. 
Many  other  accounts  coincide  with  this. 

It  would  appear,  tlierefore,  from  reports  In  all 
directions,  that  Early  Rose  and  Breese's  Peerless 
are  at  pi^sent  tlte  two  prominent  potatoes  in 
the  market,  one  the  best  early  and  the  other  the 
best  late. 

These  two  potatoes,  and  other  matters  we 
could  name,  embraced  in  an  improveti  system 
of  what  is  properly  called  "  high  farming,"  Indi- 
cate how,  by  improving  our  seed  and  otherwise 
doubling  the  acreable  productions  of  the  farm, 
farmers  can  keep  up  their  annual  profits  even  in 
a  low  market.  If  potatoes  formerly  at  one  dol- 
lar, drop  down  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  what  is 
lost  in  the  price  is  made  up  in  increased  produc- 
tion— and  this  we  take  to  be  the  true  remedy  in 
all  cases  for  a  fall  in  markets,  occurring  occa- 
sionally with  trade  in  large  cities,  as  well  as  in 
tlte  country. 

One  of  our  friends  about  starting  a  butter 
dairy,  and  re<]uiring  30  to  40  cows,  has  fixed  his 
mark  to  purchase  no  cow  promising  less  than 
ten  pounds  per  week,  at  her  maximum,  and 
should  he  get  one  not  coming  up  to  this,  to  sell 
her  iinmetliately.  This  is  part  of  the  same 
system  of  '*  high  farming,"  and  we  coutend  is 
the  true  plan. 

M      ♦     »         

The  Farmers'  Bone  and  Fertiliser  Com- 
ply. 

An  association  of  farmers  has  been  formed  In 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  under  the  above  title, 
tlte  object  of  which,  as  expressed  in  their  circu- 
lar now  before  us,  "  is  to  give  each  farmer  an 
interest  in  tlte  manufacture  of  artificial  manures, 
such  as  ground  bone,  phospliates,  etc.,  without 
paying  four  times  its  value,  and  to  secure  a  pure 
article." 

Each  stockliolder  will  be  entitled  to  one  ton 
of  fertilizer  at  cost  of  manufacture,  for  each 
share  of  stock  held,  with  participation  in  the 
profits  of  the  business.  As  soon  as  seventy-five 
shares  of  stock  are  subscribed,  an  election  of 
oflScers  will  take  place. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  movement,  and  if 
properly  managvd,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  of  its  entire  success.  The  demand  for 
reliable  fertilizers  among  farmers  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  must  annually  increase.  The  continued 
exhaustion  of  land  goes  on,  and  must  be  made 
up  mainly  by  these  fertilizers.  The  demand  baa 
only  slacked  off  because  fanners  feel  and  know 
they  have  been  imposed  on  in  many  cases. 
With  such  a  company  as  this,  tlieir  interest  ia 
always  to  have  a  genuine  article,  otlteiwise  they 
would  be  imposing  on  themselves. 
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SPECIAL   NOTJ^CES^^^ 

TTiTmKKS'   iNSTniTK   OK   EAHTKItN    I'A-— 

0,ir  leadfiii  will  icm.-i.iber  that  tli.'  lU'xt  Stated 
M.-ftiiiK  «'f  tills  association  will  l-e  hM  "> 
DoyUslown,  liuckfl  coui.ly,  in  Uie  Court  House, 
on  the  lOlli  of  proscnt  montli. 

PKNN8VI-VAN1A  AM.  N'^W  JkKSBV  STATK 

FA1H.S  KOI.  lS7l.-A.rou)»t.s  of  those  two  ex- 
hibitions are  n,..vssa.  ily  laid  over  for  anotlu  r 
month,  by  a  l«n'ss  of  matlor. 


;:;7Xc^f  Uo^ton,  ^^^T^J^^suku  &       Montoomk.<v  Co.  (Pa.)  Faiu  at  Ambllk 
U  Mn-  of  Koohester,  nearly  an  equal  number.    SrATiON.-The  First  Exhibition  of  the  Mont- 
The  Knox  Nurseries  of  Pittsburgh  had  sixty    j^on.ery  County  Agrindtural  Society,  on  its  ne« 


varieties  of  grai)es.  Twelve  quinces,  grown  by 
Ma<  kknsiks,  weighed  eleven  pounds,  and  were 
very  beautiful. 

The  Vineland  show  of  iiears,  grapes,  etc.,  was 
very  creditable,  showing  capabilities  of  that  dis- 
trict for  fruit  cidtine,  which  surprised  many.— 
Their  Duchesse  i)ear8  were  in  weight  a  mere 
trille  un.ler  tho8«  from  Norfolk,  mid  to  weigh 
two  pounds  each. 

Among  the  most  creditable  private  collections 


grounds,  came  off  a  few  days  ago,  and  notwltli- 
standing  the  unfiivorable  weather  of  two  days, 


PASTURING    HOGS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
writing  from  Hamilton  county,  Oliio,  says  the 
system  of  all  good  hog  raisers  ia  that  region  is 
to  pasture  hogs  on  dover  duritig  the  summer. — 


was  pecuniarily  a  success,  a  large  crowd  Ijehig    jj^  presents,  as  the  advantage  of  his  plan,  the 
in  attendance.    Due  allowance  should  be  made    gtj,te,„e,it  that  an  acre  of  gro\ind  in  clover  will 
*     ■     being  a  new  place,  with  as  yet  incomplete    pjjgt„,.e  five  hogs  fout  montJis,  and  that  it  will 
igs  and  aa-onnnodations.    The  success  of   ^^^^  ^^g  ^^^^  frOm  half  an  atre  to  feed  them  at 


for  its 

buildin;^ 

this  first  fair  would  seem  to  show  the  selection 

of  tl»e  groimds  has  been  a  good  one.    There 

was  a  lai^e  amount  of  farm  machinery,  and 

quite  a  lively  competition.    In  live  stock  there 
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is  oll-retl   in  .-  ,  ,   .     . 

«t„ck  Farn»,  to  be  sold  at  10  A.  M.,  on  4th  n.st 


advertisement  ol    LUestnui  ^,„(,„^„  r^,   i^ivriiKU,  near  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

David  Lani.i.ktii  &  Son,  the  well  known 
seedsmen,  had  a  laige  assortment  of  select  gJir- 
den  seeds,  in  globular  glass  bottles,  mad»;  for  the 
puri)ose,  which  were  beautifully  arranged  on  a 
revolving  table  of  rustic  work.  This  was  con- 
spicuous on  lirst  entering  the  hall,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  attractive  featiuts.     The  same  firm 


Nkw  l{<mFiN<»  JklATEHiAi..— in  our  adver- 
tlsiii"  pages  will  be  found  Mkiichant  &  Co.V 
advertisein.M.t  of  a  new  material  for  roofing, 
which  we  have  heard  very  highly  siK)ken  of.  It 
lias  tlKi  nu'rit  of  cheapness  and  durability,  and 
is  also  fire  pnK»f.  It  will  save  the  ex,)ensi^  ol 
many  a  new  roof,  if  applied  as  directed. 

Tickets  fob  Faiiw.— We  are  obliged  by 
the  receipt  of  complimentary  tickets  to  exhibi- 
tions of 

Oxford  Agiicidtural  Society,  Chester  Co.,  1  a. 

National  Swine  Exi)08ition,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Illinois  iSwine  llreeders"  Association  at 

Chicago.  . 

Maryland  Stale  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 


also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  rustic  work, 
some  pieces  of  which  were  very  elaborate,  one 
of  llietii  costing  $70.00. 

Encilk  &  Bko.  of  Marietta,  we  should  not 
omit  to  state,  exhibited  some  very  fine  Duchesse 
jjeais. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  not  perhaps  as 
extensive  as  in  some  i>ast  seasons,  but  were  ol 
very  excellent  (piality.  The  Trophy  tomato 
dearly  maintained  its  character  as  the  best  to- 
mato known.    They  were  very  smooth  on  the 

Association.                                                      ^n- U>iiface,  and  as  was  sUted  of  them  when  first 
Lehigh  C...mty  Agricultural  S<K.ety,  20th  an      _^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 


hibitors.  William  Mas.sv,  of  niiladelphia, 
showed  some  of  his  imported  Jersies,  and  there 
were  others  by  N.  Guilbekt  and  S.  W.  Com- 
i,Y.  Poultry  was  there  in  considerable  force. 
Sheep  and  swine  were  not  in  large  numbers, 
but  N.  (liiii.nKRT  had  some  of  very  large  size, 
weighing  000  to  800  lbs. 

In  flowers  and  vegetables  the  display  was  very 
gootl,  and  the  mimber  and  quality  of  potatoes 
of  the  diflerent  varieties,  esjiecially  creiliUble  to 
Montgonnry  county.  One  exhibitor  had  'J5 
varieties  of  apijles  and  22  of  pears,  and  theie 
were  several  other  contributions  nearly  as  large. 
The  Ladies'  Department  of  cakes,  pies,  jellies, 
preserves,  also  needle  and  wax  work,  and  other 
domestic  articles,  was  well  filled,  and  there 
would  seeiii  to  l)e  ample  material  existing  with- 
in this  society,  when  more  permanent  buiKlings 
aie  erected,  of  making  its  exhibitions  enliiely 
successful. 


nual  exhibition. 

Montgomery  County  and  East  IViufa  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanicid  «<jciely  at  Norristown, 

Pa. 

Doylestown  Agricultural  aiul  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute Fair  and  Exhibition  at  Doylestown,  Pa. 

liuilington  County  Agricultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition at  Mt.  Holly,  Oct.  'A  antl  4. 

Agricultural  Fair  Association  for  Cherokee 
Co.  of  (i»'orgia  and  Alabama.  :M  annual  Exhi- 
bition at  Home,  (;eorgia,  commencing  Oct.  10th, 

lasting  four  days. 

■  •  »  — ■ 

Poui.TKY  Show   in  Nkw    En<ji-ani). — 

The  Executive  Coinniiltee  of  the  Ma.ssachn sells 
Poultry  Associ;  it  ion,  liav(!  concluded  to  bold  a 
Poultry  Show  in  lb  istol,  on  the  20lli,  *Jlst,  22d 
and  23d  of  February,  1.^72. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Soceity. 
Autumnal  F.xhlbilion. 


This  great  display,  for  which  unusual  prepa- 
ration had  Ix'en  made,  eanie  oil"  last  month,  at 
the  ludl  of  Uh;  Society,  on  Uroad  strwl,  I'liila., 
and  WiLS  geii.-rally  cousl<lered  the  best  ever  hel.i 
by  tlie  Siciety.  Owing  to  the  cl(«e  comiH'lition 
and  exUfiisive  displays  by  exhibitors,  for  siK-cial 
premiums,  llie  commillees  had  a  difficult  task 
before  them,  ami  there  lias  l)een  umiaual  delay 
ill  making  final  awards— some  of  tliose  firet 
made  Wing  8id)se<juenlly  reversed. 

We  hail  exit(H;ted  in  this  Issue  to  have  had 
fidl  and  offi»ial  n'liorls  of  every  thing,  but  could 
not  procure  tlicin  in  lime. 

it  is  difficult  lo  sjKicify  wliere  tlie  exhibition 
as  a  whole  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
WHS  so  far  alx>ve  tlie  average  of  sneh  iii>i.lays ; 
but  among  many  oilier  things  worthy  of  sjicrial 
note,  we  wouhl  mention  the  fine  collection  of 
IIuoi'KH  Bito.  &  Thomas,  of  West  Chester,  of 


inlrodiiced,  looki;d  as  "solid  Inside  as  a  beef- 
steak." The  first  premium  for  them  was  taken 
by  our  neighbor,  TnoMA8  Phatt,  of  Middle- 
town,  Delaw  are  county. 

We  hoiH'  to  W.  able,  in  our  next  issue,  to  pub- 
lish the  official  and  correct  awards  of  premiums. 

American  Pomological  Congress. 

TilLs  organization  helil  Its  biennial  session 
l:ist  month  at  Ulchmoml,  Va.,  delegates  from  24 
Slates  being   present,  Ix'sides   those   from   the 
District    of    Columbia.     The   fruits   exhibited 
were  chiefly,  lM!si<le»  the  Southern  States,  from 
New  Y«>ik,  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,   Calif )riiia,   Illinois,  —  the   contriliutions 
from  the  .South  not  being  so  numerous  as  w a* 
exiiect«-d,  though  many  of  the  specimens  wen^ 
very  fine,  es|K'cially  from  the  noted  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia.    The  niemlxi-s  ajiin'ar  to  have 
been  very  cordially   ivcelve«l.    There  was   an 
addi-ess  of  weUome  by  Major  Kkli.y,  of  Uich- 
mond,  and  a  fitting  resiionse  by  Pres'l  Wii.KKH, 
the  animal  address  by  the  iiresident,  extracts 
from  which  will  be  found  In  our  columns,  Hkmi 
the  rtjgiilar  sessions  of  the  coiivctntioii,  with  dis- 
cussions on  fruit,  chiefly  this  lime  Soulberu  va- 
rieties, afterwards  a  voyiige  of  the  menil)ers 
(low  n  the  .lames  liver  and  back,  followed  by  an 
evening  baiiquet,  and  the  usual  ruimber  of  elo- 
(|uent  siHieches.    The  next  meeting  will  be  lielil 


THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE. 


[it  Uoslon 

The  Iowa  Slate  Hoitlcullural  .Society  sent 
lis  varieties  of  apples,  and  received  the  prize 
fi»r  the  best  collection  of  apples  fiom  any  one 
Slate.  California  exliiliiteil  apples,  |K'ais,  ligs^ 
oranges; — Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Midtigaii  had 
large  collections. 

Dr.  Wyi.ik,  <»f  South  Carolina,  showed  40 
varieties  of  seeillinggiai»es;  the  Messrs.  Cl-AIT, 
of  lioslon,  30  varieties  s(Hidliiig  |M;ais. 

Nebraska  received  the  5100  jiiize  for  the  best 


This,  to  our  fancy,  almost  the  best  hardy 
giaiie  in  tlie  market,  always  attractive,  with  its 
compact  bunches,  clear  color  and  fine  flavor,  has 
one  drawback :  it  is  In  many  locations  a  l»oor 

grower. 

A  medical  friend  of  ours  In  Philadelphia,  ad- 
vises us  of  his  great  success  In  remedying  this, 
by  inarching  It  on  Rogers'  l.^i,  a  very  vigonms 
grower.  The  Delaware,  on  this  stock,  made  a 
growth  of  nine  feet  the  first  season.  The  Clin- 
t(ui,  or  any  other  fiw  growing  variety,  on  w  hich 
the  Delaware  may  lie  worked,  may  remove  the 
only  objeclion  ever  made  to  this  very  jxiijular 

yi«i>«-  .^,^ -- 

A  New  Seedling  Raspberry, 
Originated  in  IWw,  by  CiiAS.  It.  llouxKU,  of 
the  Valley  iUin  Fruil  (.ianlens  and  Nurseries, 
Mt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  was  exhibited  by  the 
proprietor  at  the  laU;  Ilortlculiural  Exhibition 
in  Philailelphia.  It  ajipears  to  be  one  of  what 
are  called  the  PeriHitiial  bearing  vai let ies— that 
is.  Living  a  lull  fall  crop.  The  branch  was  in 
full  fruit.  We  thought  the  fruit  and  ap|M'ar- 
ance  strongly  rcsemblt-d  the  Cataw  issa,  and  that 
there  was  no  nuhatitntiul  difference  between 
them. 

As  a  rule  these  small  fruits,  Iwaring  out  of 
seiis4»ii,  have  not  i-eallzedexp«'ctatioiis  .is  regards 
profit.  Sliawbi'iries,  rasplieriies,  blacklM-rries, 
all  ill  due  coins*;,  are  succeeded  liy  aitples,  jH-ais, 
jH-a'hes,  etc.  The  market  deinanil,  and  apjie- 
tite  for  these,  s«-ems  lo  pass  away  with  the  sea- 
son which  produces  them.  The  name  of  this 
new  seedling  raspl>erry  is  "  Welcome." 


Kil  vaiieties  of  Evergreens  in  pots,  many  ot    ami  greatest  collection  of  dillerent   siK?cies  of 


tliem  very  rare;  also  the  many  new  and  rare 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  by  II.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  M.  W.  HAiitn;  by  (Jkoijue 
HUHTKK,  gardener  to  Ai.Kx'u  CtMMix<is;  by 
J.  Nkwktt,  gardener  to  II.  Pkatt  M(  Kean  ; 
Uuou  Okauam,  RoiiKiiT  Btisr,  Ma(Ken- 


fruil  from  a  single  State.    This  her  delegation 
aflerwaids  donated  t<»  the  S<K'iety. 

The  ScupiKMUoTig  grajies  at ti acted  much  at 
lention,  lieing  new  to  many  ol  the  memliers.— 
They  will  nol  flourish  north  of  Mary  kind 


the  same  time.  The  cultivation  of  the  corn  he 
counts  e<iual  to  the  rent  of  the  other  half  acre. 
He  further  claims  that  hogs  pastured  on  clover 
are  In  far  lietter  condition  than  if  fed  on  corn, 
as  they  are  larger  framed,  healthier,  and  eat  bet- 
ter ;  and  also  stales  that  the  laud  is  enriched  by 
the  clover  pasturing. 

Sales  of  Improved  Stock,  Reported  for 
Present  Month. 

By  James  Cloiu  &  Son,  oi  Clifton  Farm, 
Kennett  S<|uaie,  Pa.,  Chester  White  pigs  to  the 
National  Swine  Breeders  Exposition,  Chicago, 
111.,  Jas.  Mc  Keniia,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  T.  S.  Ro- 
binson, Wilmington,  Del., Nathan  Baker, Coales- 
ville,Pa.,  P.  Kichards,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  G.  Hick- 
man, West  Chester,  I'a.,  John  K.  Dallniw,  Wil- 
minglon,  Del..  G.  Lawson,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
T.  A.  Cochran,  Bidtimoie,  Md.,  B  Wood,  (iiiiu 
Tree,  Pa.,  A.  Webb,  Vienna,  Md.,  L.  Mace,  Esq., 
New  York.     Also,  to  Harry  Phiflips,  Esq.,  Clif- 
ton Mills,  Pa.,  the  thorough  bred  Jersey  heifer 
Cora;    and   to  Thos.   S.   Mai-shall,   Marshall's 
Mills,  Pa.,  a  Jersey  bull  calf,  ami  to  Wm.  Webb, 
Unlonvllle,  Pa.,  the  Jersey  bull  Riot;  also  to 
Jas.  Si*akinan,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  an  Ayrshire 
heifer  calf. 

By  Sami'el  J.  Siiarpi-ESS,  Street  Road  Sta- 
tion, Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  "Jerseys,"  as  follows:— 
To  E.  Reeder,  New  Iloiie,  Pa.,  Firefly,  II.  B. 
11:5:1,  and  bull  calf  Luther,  dam  Niobe  2d,  514, 
by  Monmouth  210.    To  F.  R.  Starr,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Rijsebiid  4th,  477.   To  F.  F.  Lee,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Sophie  4lli,  478,  and  Mermaid  470. 
To  Jolm  Sellei^,  Jr.,  Pliila.,  Sophie  501,  Dora 
12S5,  and  Dora  3d,  127:1.    "  South-Downs,"  viz : 
Ram  lamb  No.  20,  by  imp<jrtod  Viceroy,  to  J. 
W.  Craighead,  Carlisle,  Pa.     To  Henry  Smool, 
Slack,  Ky.,  .3-year  ohl  ram,  imjiorted  Viceroy 
and  to  H.  S.  Alexander,  CuliK'per,  Va.,  2-year 
old  ram.  No.  4. 

By  Wlnthrop  W.  Chenery,  Boston,  JIass.,  to 
U.  E.  Stewart,  Yam  Hill  Co.,  Oregon,  Holstein 
I  bull  calf  4th  Lord  of  Texelaar,  calved  June  9th, 
1S71,  sire  Highland  Chivf,  dam  Texelaar  11th; 
idso  Holstein  h«ifer  calf  Miilwould  13th,  calved 
March  17,  H('71,  sire  Texelaar  6th,  dam  Import- 
ed Lady  Midwoultl. 

By  David  E.  Davis,  Salem,  N.  J.,  thorough- 
bred Shoit-lloin  cattle,  viz:  To  William  U. 
Dodge,  of  Witukegai  ,  Ills.,  the  cow  Moselle  5tli, 
rwl,  calved  Feb.  10,  lh(i7,  got  by  2d  Duke  of 
Geneva  (23752),  for  $750.  To  Stephen  Hay- 
ward,  jr.,  of  Cuminingson,  Mass.,  the  bidl  calf 
Star  Duke  of  .Salem,  re<l,  calve«l  June  10,  1871, 
got  by  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  71*31,  dam  Mos«ile 
.5th,  by  2d  Duke  of  Geneva  (2:1752),  for  $2j'). 
To  P.  A.  Ilaniiah,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  the  heifer 
calf  Pride  of  Oxford,  roan,  calved  April  3,  1871, 
got  by  ZanonI  11180,  dam  Flower  of  the  Prai- 
rie of  Oxford. 


(;i{APK». — The  Vineland  Imlependinl  says 
that  iK'ople  there  now  talk  <if  a  ton  of  grajn's  as 
c(N)|y  as  Pennsylvania  folks  talk  of  a  ton  of  coal 
or  iron.  The  shipments  are  only  limited  liy  the 
caimcity  of  the  rolling  slcx-k  of  the  railroad  com- 
panii-s,  anil  the  supjily  of  jiackages.    Tlios««.  w  ho 


PAINTING   FARM   IMPLEMENTS. 


TliK  wihmI  woik  of  most  of  our  farm  iniple- 
meiits  deravs  liefore  it  wears  out,  tiieiefoie 
money  Is  saved  l>y  keeping  it  w  ell  |iaiiited.  If 
tbe  farm  tiMils  coulil  lie  overhauled  once  a  year 

.....  , ^  --      _  theJoint.s  liiliMJ  up.  the  worn  |la(vs  liriishedovei, 

eat  •' Mill r  L'raiies  "  In  this  latitude  in  these  times  |  and' bolls,  nuts,  and  iron  work  not  in  wear  oiled 
dosofromcl.oi.-e.  There  was  sliipiK^d  by  the  and  bla-kened.  the  implement.,  wonl.l  last  enon,h 
Vineland  Railway  last  week  10:5  Ions  of  grain's 


The  sbipmeiits  by  the  Wt«t  Jersey  road  would 
materially  swell  the  aggregate 


iiwiir.iit    i#i...-.,  «....^  ..r^..         On  the  whole,  the  laU;  session  of  the  Aiiieri-    ,.,... _, r-,,    , 

BIK,  and  others.    This  collection  could  not  pro-  can  Pomological  Congress  w  ill  W-  h  uilfiil  In  va-    Ihh-ii  thus  far  lieiter  tliau  usual,  and  a  largi-  hmiu 

bably  be  equ.illed  in  any  otlier  city  in  the  Union,  rious  ways,  and  osiMcially  in  tending  U»  break  '  „t  money  will  lie  n-ceived  for  grapes  alone.     It 

E.  SATTKiaiiwAiTK,  of  Jenkliitown,  i-xhi-  down  or  soften  asiMrilies,  if  any  still  exis',  be-'  was  lielie\ed  dial  up  to  l.ist  week  not  nioie  than 

blted  three  liuiidi-ed  varielies  of  ikmis  ;  and  Ho-  tweeii  North  and  Soiilh. 


a-lhirU  of  the  croi*  bad  gone  U)  murkel 


longer  to  re|Kiy  the  cost  of  the  woik  many  tiines. 
.Manufacturers  are  sending  out  a  great   deal  of 
-^  .  wood  work  that   has  only  be.Mi  varnished.     It 

The  prices  have  looks  well  linislied  in  this  style,  ami  the  liuyercan 
jiidgeof  the  grain  and  quality  i  f  timlM-r  used,  but 
the^arnish  is  liille  IxMler  Jliaii  notliiiig  as  a  pii)- 
U'ciion  Ironi  decay.  New  l<M>lslhal  aie  simply 
varnished  sliould"  be  well  lainied  before  being 
used. — Ax. 


Sale  of  Imported  Jersey  and  Quemsey 
Cattle,  Hampshire  Downs,  Ponies,  Dogs, 
eto. 

Importation  of  E.  P.  Pabsona  Fowleb,  and 

sold  in  Vhila.  Ixj  A.  M.  IlEUiiNESs,  at  the 

Ifnzaar,  i)th  <fc  George  Sts.,  Sept.  14,  '71. 

JEB8EY   CATTLE. 

1.  "  Songstress," — a  two  year  heifer,  dun  gray, 
solid  color,  with  black  iM)ints.  Calves  in  Oct. 
Bred  by  J.  Picot,  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 
In  calf  to  Prize  Herd  Stock  bull  of  the  Par- 
ish.— Sold  to  Ed.  Worth,  Media,  Delaware 
county,  I'a $300 

2.  "  Minetta," — a  two  year  heifer,  bronze  dun, 
solid  color,  with  black  points.  Calves  in  Oct. 
Bred  by  P.  Geodeux,  {mrish  of  Trinity,  and 
in  calf  to  Parochial  Prize  bull. — Jas.  Harper. 

■  ■•••••••••••••••••••••■•■■•••■••a*      ^£\f\J 

3.  "  Alice," — a  two  year  heifer,  fawn  gray,  solid 
color,  black  [Kilnts,  very  handsome.  Calves  In 
Oct.  Bred  by  Albert  Le  Gallee,  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's, and  in  calf  to  his  bull,  a  premium  an- 
iiiiid. — S.  Belts,  Philada $200 

4.  "Trinkett," — a  two  year  heifer,  lemon  fawn 
gray,  s<»lid  color,  black  |j<jiuts.  Calves  Sept. 
Bred  by  J.  Carrel,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  calf  to  the  Hi-st  Prize  bull  of  tlie  Parish. — 
James  Har|)er $225 


8 


0 


5.  "  Gem," — a  two  year  heifer,  fawn  silver  gray, 
solid  color,  black  |K)iiits.  Calves  in  Dec.  Bred 
by  E.  Hubert,  of  the  (Mirish  of  St.  Owen's.  In 
calf  to  the  sewmd  Prize  Herd  bull  of  the  par- 
Isli.— K.  T.  \jeo,  Virginia JIO.") 

0.  "  Virtue," — a  two  y(>ar  heifer,  a  gray  dun, 
solid  color,  black  iMiints.  Calves  in  October; 
of  beautifid  docility.  Bred  by  Miss  Picot, 
parish  of  St.  John's,  and  in  calf  to  Parochial 
Prize  bull. — Dr.  Nichols,  Washinglon,  1).  C. 

•  ■•••  ■■•••  ••«••  ••  •••  ••••••••■  •••  ••  •  4^1  try  I 

1.  "  Ve,sp<u-  2d," — a  two  year  old,  solid  mouse 
dun,  black  points.  Calves  in  Oct.  A  rich 
choice  color.  Bred  by  A.  Le  (Jallee,  of  St. 
Saviour's.  In  calf  to  his  own  premium  bull. 
Wm.  Colder,  Harrisburg,  Pa $210 

72-  Heifer  calf,  4  weeks  old. — Jno.  Patterson. 

"Venus,"  a  two  year  old,  solid  color  cream 
law  II,  black  pointed.  Calves  in  Oct.  A  lieh, 
choice  color.  Bieil  by  (Jodley,  parish  of  St. 
Lawi-eiwe.  in  calf  to  Parochial  Prize  bull. — 
J.  E.  Pliilli[)S,  Baltimore,  Md $2i)0 

"Saiiilel," — a  two  year  old  bronze  gray,  solid 
color,  black  (lointii,  with  a  splendid  promise. 
Calves  Sept.  Bred  Ity  J.  Ilamon,  paiisli  of 
St.  Lawienw.   In  calf  to  Parochial  Prize  bull. 

— . ;r.  Nichols,  Washington,  1).  C $245 

10.  "  Fairy," — a  two  year  old  cream  buff  faw  n, 
solid  color,  black  jx)iiits,  color  siiiH-rb.  Calves 
In  Dec.  Bred  l»y  P.  .Mallet,  .St.  Saviour's.  In 
Cidf  to  bull  lired  liy  Pollot.  R.  Colt,  Ksq.  gave 
$:J(MJ  for  the  same  bull  she.— S.  Belts,  I'bila. 

11. — "(iazelle,'' — a  4  year  old  cow ,  silver  blue 
gray,  solid  color,  with  bhick  jioints.  Yields 
splendid  milk.  Calves  Jan.  '72.  A  choice 
grand  cow.  In  calf  to  (Jodolpliin.  a  prize  ball. 
Bred  by  Mr.  Buckley.— F.  T.  Lee,  Va..  $:110 

12.  "  Gipseyjf — calf,.  12  weeks  old;  very  full 
color,  black  |)oinls,  and  very  handsome  and 
perfect. — Dr.  Nichols,  Washington $t'5 

13.  "Cowslip," — a  yearling  cream  buff"  fawn, 
solid  Cidor  and  bhu'k  iiolnts,  not  in  ealf.  Bred 
by  A.  Ije  (iallee.— Win.  C.  Wilson,  Ball.— 

14.  "  Primrose," — an  18  months  old  heifer,  buff 
fawn,  solid  color,  black  jKiints.  Calves  Jan. 
'72.  Bred  by  J.  Renault,  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's.—Henry  Welx'r,  Phila $:J10 

15.  "  Cowslip," — a  two  year  old  heifer,  buff 
fawn,  solid  cfdor,  black  fioints.  Calves  Feb. 
'72.  Bred  by  J.  Renault,  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's. In  calf  to  Parochial  Prize  luill. — Dr. 
Nichols,  Wash.,  D.  C $2(!0 

10.  "  Betsey," — a  heifer,  two  years  <ild,  bi-oiizi' 
gray,  black  jMunts,  solid  color.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Gibault,  of  St.  Lawrence.  Calves  in  Nov., 
and  in  calf  i'anKliial  Piize  bull. — Dr.  Nichols. 

17.  "  ZIngra." — a  two  year  old  heifer,  ihiii  gray, 
full  color,  solid  and  black  jioints.  Calves  in 
Oct.  Bred  by  J.  Arthur,  u\'  St.  Mary's,  and 
In  calf  to  Parish  Prize  bull.  This  is  out  of 
regist»!red  bliMided  cattle.— Wm.  Coh  er,  llar- 
risbiiig,  Pa $2.50 

\1\.  Heifer  calf,  one  ww'k  old.— C.  Wood,  Phila. 

18.  "  Lamottee,"— a  two  year  old  hcifi-r,  cream 
fawn,  solid  color,  with  black  ixiints.    Bred  by 


G.  Picot,  parish  of  St.  John's.  Calves  iii  Oc- 
tober, and  In  calf  to  pedigree  bull. — Henry 
G.  Freeman,  I'bila $210 

OUEBN8EY8. 

19.  «'  Daisy," — a  two  year  old  heifer,  yellow  and 
white,  iued  by  T.  Le  Mesurieur,  jwuish  of 
St.  Peter's.  By  prize  bull  Hero;  dam  Star. 
Calves  Sept. — R.  W.  Coleman's  Heirs  &  Co., 
Cornwall,  Va $300 

20.  "  Young  Beauty," — a  2^  year  ohl  heifer, 
yellow  and  white.  Bred  by  Nicholas  Robin, 
parish  of  Catcl.  Calves  Sept.,  and  in  calf  by 
Fair  Lad,  lirst  priz?  bull  Royal  Agr.  .Show  of 
Guernsev,  etc.  Dam  Beauty  the  Fi;st. — S. 
Belts,  PJiila $205 

21.  "Lily," — a  2  year  4  mo.  heifer,  red  and 
white.  Calves  in  Sept.  A  s[>lendiil  heifer; 
bred  by  II.  Mauger,  of  the  pirisli  of  Forest. 
In  calf  to  Billy,  which  had  two  prizes  award- 
ed in  May,  1809.  Dam  Minnie,  a  aiw  that 
produced  14  ll)s.  butter  jxir  week,  weight  18 
oz.  to  the  lb. — R.  W.  Coleman's  Heirs  «&  Co. 

22.  "  Young  Buttercup," — a  three  year  heifer, 
red  and  white,  (halves  Sept.  Bred  by  Le 
Poidevin,  Valle  Parish;  first  prize  bull  in  ex- 
hibition in  .Jersey  Show,  28th  June,  1871. 
She  is   in  calf  by  Fair  Lad. — R.  Ivlauder, 

X  I  Hid*  •••••■••••••••#•••••••••••••••     *pXU«J 

22 J.  Heifer  calf,  2  weeks  old. — Frank  Yarnall. 

23.  "  Peeress," — a  2  year  8  nios.  heifer.  Calves 
Sept.,  and  in  calf  to  Sir  Fair  Lad;  dam  Pearl; 
fli-st  prize  heifer,  1871.  Color  yellow  ami 
white.  Bred  by  T.  Piiaiilx,  jiarish  of  Caleb 
— S.  Iktts,  Phila $1[).; 

24.  "  Carey," — a  two  year  old  heifer,  color  yel- 
low ami  white.  Calves  Sept.,  and  in  calf  to 
Sir  Fair  Lad.  Bred  bv  I).  W.  Carey,  parish 
St.  An.irew's.— R.  W.  C.'s  Heirs  &  Co..  $210 

25.  '-Sarnia  2il," — a  heifer,  2  years  8  inos.,  yel- 
low an<l  white;  by  Sir  Chamidon,  first  prizi.' 
bull  (dthe  Royal  Agricultural  SIiow  of  (iuern- 
sev,  18(i!».  in  cal!  to  .Sir  Fair  L.id,  first  prize 
biill,  1871.  Bred  by  T.  Priaulx,  jiiuish  of 
Catel.— R.  W.  C.'s  Heirs  &  Co $:}10 

SIIOUT-IIOBNS, 

20.  "Claret,"— II.  B.,  vol.  10.  Red,  calved 
April  IS,  18((i).  Bred  by  Thomas  .Stam|M>r, 
Highlield  House,  Oswaldkirk,  York,  (iot  l»y 
Grand  Duke  Vladiiiier.  Dam  Candiiie,  liy 
Walthestones  Hero  25417.— Hon.  J.  S.  Car- 
lisle, Clai  ksburg,  W.  Va $4(X) 

•J7.  "Beautiful  Star."— II.  B.,  vol.  10.  Roan, 
calved  llth  April,  184';».  Bred  by  T.  Stanq)- 
er,  Highfield  House,  Oswaldkirk.' York,  (iot 
by  Stonegrave  27575.  Dam  Bride  in  White, 
by  Wliiske  Boy  2:Jj:J4.— Hon.  J.  S.  Carlisle, 
liolh  the  above  animals  have  full  records  of 

28.  (irEUNSKY    Bin. I "Sir   Champion    the 

Younger," — 12 months  old;  yellow  and  white, 
w  ith  salmon  colored  nose.  Bred  by  Mr.  Clie- 
muiiief,  itiirish  of  St.  Andrew's.  Same  sire, 
".Sir  Chami'iou.'"  Blooil  of  pun?  and  choicest 
strains.  Dam,  winner  of  Bath  and  Wes»  of 
England  prizes,  1801>.— Win.  R.  Sharp..  $105 

IIAMP-MIIBR   DOWX8. 

20.  "  Matchless,"- a  yearling  tuji.  Bred  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Candover,  Haiii|)shire,  England. — 
A  magnilicent  flock  chosen  from. — Thomas, 

30.  "  Hampshire," — a  yearling  tup.  Bred  by 
Mr.  liewis.ofCaiulover,  Hants,  England. — A 
flo<'k  chosen  from  none  can  excvl. — Fisher, 

M.  IUIm* •••••••••■•••••••••■•••••«••««       Ipl/O 

POMES. 

31.  "  Trumiiefer," — a  three  year  old  black  entire 
stallion  fKiny,  12^  hainls  high,  «|uiet  and  sweet- 
ly lemiiered,  action  grand.  By  the  Arab,  dam 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  a  racing  iiigh-bred  mare, 
and  winner  of  several  cuj»s. — Jno.  Hanzler, 

32.  "  Sl.Mider," — a  thi-ee  year  old  gray  filly,  by 
Sani|>son  ;  is  10  hands  high.— S.  Belts..  "$1()'5 

.33.  "  Bl;ick  Sally,"— a  five  year  old  black  mare, 
by  Resurnction ;  very  fast,  ami  a  match  to 
the  und(!r.  Bied  liy  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  of 
Wynnstay,  in  South  Wales,  England. — Win. 
Colder,  llaiiisburg.  Pa §150 

34.  "Pet,"— six  year  old,  tUl  black,  by  Resur- 
rection. Fa.st,and  matches  ".Sally."  Carries 
lady  adniiraiily.- Clias.  L.  .Sharpless. . .  $200 

UI.VE  SKYE  TEBRIEKS. 

"  Ned,"  a  good  ratter,  small,  very  active.  $:j1 

"  Walt,"  a  dog,  sharp  and  rare  rafter. ...  20 

"  Trot,"  a  rare  ratter  and  sharp  killer  ...  13 

"  Moses,"  a  rare  ratter 17 


"  Boss,"  a  good  ratter  and  sliari)  on  guard  20 

"Vat,"  beautiful  haired  and  a  parlor  <log  51 

"  Harry,"  a  clever  little  trick  dog 20 

"  Ben,"  a  sharp  w  atcher,  slay  hours  to  kill  45 

"  Romp,"  a  very  choice  dog 20 

"  (iad,"  rather  full  size,  siileudid  haired  .  25 

"  Nap,"  a  rare  rabliiter  and  hunter 21 

"  Jack,"  a  g(H>d  raller 35 

"  Tom,"  a  g(M)d  ratter 25 

"  Bay,''  a  good  sharp  ratter 10 

"  Niitt,"  a  match  to  Moses 17 

"  liizzy,"  very  good  and  expert  hunter. .  10 

"  Charley,"  a  iiimi)le,  pleasant  c  /mpauion  13 

Ihisii  Tehkieu,  "  Bob,"  grizzled  gray. .  30 

Scotch  Fox  Tebkieis,  "  Jackey," 5 

GAME   FOWLS. 

Two  sets  Game  Derby  fowls,  each  set. . .  $15 

Three  sets     "          "         "             "...  1 1 

One  set  of  Aylesbury  Ducks .21 


The  cows  and  bulls  averaged $254 

The  Jersey  cows  averagetl 245 

The  Guernsey  cows  averaged 229 

Jerseys  and  Guernseys 240 

^  •  -^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Hints  from  the  New  England  Fair. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  Etm- 
land  Agricultural  Society,  liehl  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
.Sept.  5th,  0th,  7tli  and  8th,  was  a  great  success, 
and  all  things  considered,  proved  the  best  ever 
held  by  the  Society.  In  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  its  managers,  the  thoroughness  of  prepara- 
tions made,  sys'ematic  arrangement  of  every 
department,  numerous  entries  of  excellent  live 
stock,  produce,  machinery  and  merchandize,  and 
the  immense  crowds  who  patronizetl  the  exhi- 
bition, the  fair  exceeded  any  ever  helJ  before  in 
the  New  England  States. 

No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the  stimu- 
lus which  the  proximity  of  manufactures  gives 
to  tillage,  than  is  swn  in  the  excellent  samples 
of  farm  produce  and  animals,  raised  on  the 
comparatively  sterile  soil  of  the  Northeastern 
.states.  A  visitor  from  the  Middle  States  Is  un- 
|)repared  for  such  an  array  of  the  finest  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grain,  and  large  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  choicest  live  slock  of  all  the  improved 
breeds,  as  were  <!isplayed  on  the  beautiful  groiins 
at  Lowell.  If,  as  the  census  proves,  the  area  of 
cultivated  ground  In  New  England  is  diminish- 
ing, the  farmere  are  learning  to  manage  icell 
what  they  attempt  to  till — and  herein  consists 
the  true  application  of  brains  to  farming.  We 
believe  that  the  enlightened  jxilicy  of  profiting 
by  the  lalwrs  of  generations  of  skillful  .stock 
breeders  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
nowhere  Ijctter  vindicated  than  in  the  splendid 
exhibition  the  North  is  able  to  give,  of  Shoit- 
Horns,  Devons,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the  two 
last  breeds  In  particular.  The  fine  cattle  which 
are  so  extensively  kept,  are  in  consequence  of  a 
liberal  outlay  in  imixtilations.  But  so  strong  is 
the  iin[)elus  given  by  the  pioneers  in  this  goo«l 
work,  and  by  the  lessons  of  the  annual  fairs, 
backed  by  the  teachings  of  the  agricultural  press, 
that  ere  long  the  country  will  be  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  the  American  breeilers  for  the  skill  w  ith 
w  hich  they  have  wrought  on  our  own  soil,  upon 
the  basis  afforded  by  English  bretnls. 

In  no  part  of  i\v\  United  States  do  agricultural 
fairs  assume  more  prominenw  than  in  New 
England,  and  in  the  State  of  Jliissachusefts  in 
particular.  The  chief  lesson  we  would  draw 
troiii  our  visit  to  the  exhibition  at  liowell,  is  the 
im|x)rtaiice  of  these  Institutions  to  farming 
communities.  The  fairs  are  the  fanner's  grand 
holidays.  They  combine  recreation  with  in- 
struction, and  give  z.'st  to  the  labors  of  the 
w  hole  year.  The  suggestions  made  by  tljc  show 
of  model  specimens  of  produce  and  animals  of- 
fered by  the  New  England  Society,  are  enforcvd 
by  meetings  held  In  the  evenings  of  the  «lay8  of 
the  fair,  at  a  quiet  rf)om,  where  farmers  iliscuss 
various  topics  of  their  calling.  These  meetings 
seem  to  us  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion. While  the  races  were,  as  usual,  a  very 
prominent  part  of  the  show ,  and  \\\k>\\  every- 


buiy's  lips,  and  the  results  telegraphed  to  llie 
paix>rs,  the  unobtrusive  evening  meetings  where 
intelligent  and  thought  fid  practical  faiiiu;rs  com- 
municated to  each  other  the  results  of  a  year's 
investigations  and  laljtirs,  will  prove  more  Influ- 
ential and  their  effects  much  more  lasting.  We 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  auriciilfural 
fairs,  instead  of  being  more  sujierficial  show  and 
pastime,  (as  is,  we  fear,  a  too  general  impres- 
sion,) do  impai't  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
faiiuing  interests. 

The  plan  of  uniting  several  States  In  a  great 
agricultural  society,  seems  a  very  good  one — 
worthy  of  being  carried  out  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  There  arise  certain  impediments, 
as  for  instance  the  great  distances  to  be  over- 
come in  transporting  live  stock  and  bulky  arti- 
cles for  exhibition ;  but  the  railroad  ollicei-s  are 
generally  very  willing  lo  transport  sucli  freights 
free,  and  carry  passengere  attending  the  exhibi- 
tion at  lialf  fares.  As  for  the  objection  some- 
times made,  that  great  societies  overshadow  and 
kill  the  smaller  local  ones,  we  think  experience 
proves  the  contrary.  The  swiety  embracing 
the  six  New  England  Stales  strengthens  and 
fosters  directly  and  Indirectly,  in  vaiious  ways, 
the  several  State  agricultural  societies,  and  they 
in  turn  tend  to  infuse  vigor  into  the  county  or- 
ganizations and  the  still  smaller  and  more  local 
town  societies,  of  which  latter  there  is  a  great 
and  increasing  number.  Also,  whatever  is  due 
to  build  up  the  local  societies.  Ileitis  the  general 
ones — thus  instead  of  com|)elilion  and  autagCK 
nism,  there  is  mutual  assistance.  The  only  in- 
terference is  this. — When  a  large  society  hoUls 
its  annual  metiling  in  a  particular  .spot,  the  town 
or  county  local  exhibition  is  omilted  for  tliat 
year,  not  however  l)ecause  the  interest  of  exhi- 
bitors at  the  lociil  fair  is  diminished,  but  bccau.se 
the  sale  of  tickets  would  be  less  than  usual,  for 
many  of  the  sight-seei-s  in  the  vicinity,  not 
caring  to  attend  two  fairs,  w  ill  choose  the  larger 
one.  But  the  localities  visited  by  llie  laiger 
faira  are  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, as  to  be  hardly  worth  cousideratioD,  and 
the  small  one  omitted  w  ill  be  renewed  tlie  next 
year  w  ith  renewed  enteiiirise,  on  account  of  the 
stimulus  the  presence  of  the  great  fair  imparted. 

S.  U.  H. 

Hartford,  Coim. 

■^^-  •  -^ 

For  tlie  Practical  Farmer. 

Berkshire  Pigs  and  Hogs.  —  Blooded 
Stock. 


One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  our  system 
of  ftiirs  and  International  shows  is  the  great  ad- 
vance made  in  rearing  blooded  stock,  as  a  matter 
of  taste  and  profit  combined.  At  our  New  Jer- 
sey State  F'alr  we  are  favored  with  three  Berk- 
shire sows,  and  one  Berkshire  boar,  Columbia 
owned  by  J.  L.  DoroLA.ss,  of  Belleville.  They 
are  all  of  the  choicest  selections  of  the  imported 
stock  of  Col.  Wm.  Cbozieb,  of  Beacon  Farm, 
L.  I.,  who  stands  second  to  none  In  tlie  line  of 
competition,  and  who  has  made  a  sort  of  gene- 
ral sweepstakes  wherever  he  lias  competed  with 
his  whole  herd  of  hogs  and  blooded  cattle.  Co- 
lumbia will  be  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  $200.00 
for  an  eight  mouths  old  pig.  This  proves  tlie 
value  of  bloodetl  st<x'k  over  Wye  dunghill. 

The  beautiful  red  and  white  Ayrshire  cow 
Betty  2d,  owned  by  J.  L.  DoroLA.';8,came  from 
the  same  place  and  Is  the  most  beautiful  animal 
in  the  exhibition.  She  is  a  tlioroughbred,  imfxirt- 
ed  by  Geo.  W.  Lvman,  of  Waltluim,  Mass., 
and  Is  with  calf  by  Col.  CnoziEu's  imported 
Jock,  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  recent 
New  England  fair  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  now 
<iwiu'd  by  L.  A.  CiiA.SE,  Esq.,  of  the  American 
AfjriculturiKt,  who  exhibited  him  and  won  the 
l.iurels.  J.  (J. 

Monmoutli  Co.,  K.  J. 


[TT'In  Kansas,  during  August,  73,000  acres  of 
public  land  were  taken  by  actual  settlers  under 
the  homestead  act. 
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Fish  BuUure* 

Our  correspondent  In  Virginia  will  fiiul  a 
fall  answer  to  liis  many  enquiries  about  trout 
culture,  in  tbe  following: 

FISH  CULTITRB. 


Farmers,  taking  tlieni  as  a  iKxly,  are  slow 
in  receiving  a  new  idea  or  adopting  new  tlieo- 
rletj.     Wlieat  and  corn,  which   tli<!y   know  all 
about,  are  pretty  ctirtain,  allliough  they  require 
much  labor  and  some  outlay  in  their  pro<luction. 
But  here  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  can  be 
grafted  on,  aquiecidtuie  an  adjunct  to  agricul- 
ture.   It  can  be  made  as  much  of  an  accessory 
as  keeping  bees  or  poultry,  and  with  no  more 
labor.     Trout  are  much  less  mischievous  than 
the  latter,  they  do  not  invade  the  garden  or  a 
newly  sown  or  planted  field,  and  can  always  be 
found   within   tlieir    circumscribed    bounds.— 
"  But,"  says  the  farmer,  "  folks  will  steid  my 
trout,"  a  town  or  manufacturing  village  within 
a  short  distance  suggestii^  the  fear.    This  is 
true ;  but  tl»ey  may  steal  yo>ir  poultry  or  your 
pigs,  and  what  is  crime  in  one  case  is  crime  in 
the  other,  and  there  is  a  penalty  for  both.— 
"  Well,  but  a  fellow  who  would  not  rob  a  pi^-pen 
or  a  hen  rooat  will  rob  a  fish-pond ;  he  would'nt 
think  tliat  so  much  harm."    Woiddn't  he!— 
Only  keep  a  sharp  lookout  after  the  one  as  you 
woiUd  after  the  other,  and  let  the  culprit  take 
tlie  consequences,  and  an  example  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  one  fish  thief  would  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect  through  the  neighlwrhood,  and  even 
through  the  county. 

Tbe  question  asked  by  many  is,  will  fisli  cul- 
ture pay  ?  It  will  certainly  pay  in  stocking  bar- 
ren rivers,  as  was  demonstrated  at  Ilolyoke  last 
summer,  when  forty  millions  of  young  shad 
were  hatched  out.  But  will  breeding  and 
raising  trout  for  market  pay?  In  answering 
this  question,  I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of 
wliat  hcu  been  done,  and  then  endeavor  to  show 
what  can  be  done. 

A  few  years  since  Seth  Green,  aft«r  seeing 
what  Stephen  H.  Ainsworth  was  doing,  and 
learning  whatever  he  could  from  his  little  fish 
cultural  establishment,  bought  an  o  Id  saw-mill 
•it«  on  Caledonia  creek,  for  two  thousand  dol- 
lars.   The  creek  abounded   in  trout,  and   by 
erecting  divisions,  and  barriers  to  their  escape 
in  the  old  forebay  and  raceway,  he  soon  had  an 
abundant  supply    of  breeding  fish.    He  had 
scarcely  commenced  artificial  propagation,  wlien 
a  partner  was  admitted  by  paying  down  six 
thousand  dollars  for  a  half  interest ;  tlie  place, 
which  was  bought  for  two  thousand,  being  valued 
at  twdve  thousand.    From  wljat  I  can  learn,  his 
profits  in  1866  were  about  a  thousand  dollars,  in 
1867  five  thousand.    This  year  he  sells  three 
hundred  thousand  spawn  at  from  eight  to  t«n 
doUara  per  thousand;  and  two  hundred  tljousand 
young  fry  at  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per 
thousand ;  the  sales  amounting  perhaps  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  spawn  and  small  fry,  to 
say  nothing  of  tlie  larger  trout  which  he  sells 
fix)m  his  ponds. 

Mr.  AiNSWORTH  experimented  In  fish  culture 
for  recreation,  with  a  desire  to  diffuse  a  know- 
leilge  of  tlie  art,  and  to  lntro<luce  it  as  a  new 


men  who  are  employed  in  his  niirseries.  He 
takes  them  all  (from  three-quartere  to  a  pound 
and  a  half),  with  the  artificial  fly.  When  feed- 
ing them,  they  are  so  tame  that  they  will  allow 
ii  lady,  who  is  his  neighlwr,  to  lift  them  from 
the  water,  and  appear  to  like  to  be  fondled.  I 
have  just  returned  (May  20th)  from  a  fishing 
excursion,  where  I  met  him  by  appointment, 
and  lie  gave  me  these  items  verbally. 

In  the  town  of  Spring  Wat«r  (I  think.  In  On- 
tario county).  New  York,  a  few  years  since,  a 
farmer  owning  the  sources  of  a  fine  spring  brook, 
made  three  damson  the  stream  at  small  exjiense, 
and  sold  the  property,  which  cost  him  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars,  for  ten  thousand.  So 
wonderfully  had  the  trout  increased  by  natural 
propa^iation  in  a  few  years,  that  the  place,  other- 
wise of  little  value,  commanded  this  price  for  its 

fish. 

On  Long  Island,  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  iiersou  cultivates  trout  and  allows  anglers  to 
lish  his  ijond  at  a  price  per  day.  His  income 
from  this  sourcs  is  atxiut  twenty-five  hundred 
ddllars  per  annum,  so  I  am  informetl.  The 
amount  of  his  sales  from  young  fish  for  stock- 
ing the  pf"»ls  of  gentlemen,  who  keep  tliese 
preserves  for  fly  fisliiiig,  I  am  not  aware  of. 

I  would  say  that  trout  of  one  year  generally 
commautled  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  hun- 
dretl,  and  are  in  demand  amongst  New  Yorkers 
owning  ixmds  on  Long  Island. 

The  following  w  an  estimate  of  my  own,  based 
on  my  exiierience  in  feeding  cunls.  Tlie  nuni- 
\)er  of  trout  is  the  same  as  those  intended  to  be 
raised  in  the  p'nids  of  my  friend  Comfort, 
using  round  numliers. 

Food— Curd  for  one  Year. 


Pond  No. 

1,  10,000  yeariing,       3  qts.  per  day. 
8,000  2-year  old,    6    "      "      " 
7,000  3-year  old,  12    "      "      " 


2, 
3, 


21 X  4c.  per  qt.=84c.  X  36.5=$306.00 
Attendant's  wages  400.00 


$706.60 
Annual  Sales  after  the  Third  Year. 
7,000  trout  from  pond  No.  3,  1  lb.  each, 

7,000  lbs.  75c.  per  pound.,  $5,250.00 

Sales  of  small  fry,  3,000  yeariings  10c.,    300.00 

3,000  3  or  4  nios.  old  5c.,  150.00 

60,000  eggs,  $8  per  1000,    400.00 


Deduct  food  and  attendance  as  above, 


6,100.(X) 
706.60 


$5,303.40 

An  intelligent  lad  of  fourteen,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  experienced  person,  can  manage  hatch- 
ing-house and  poiuls,  and  not  occupy  more  than 
half  of  his  time.  Such  a  la<l  can  generally  lie 
found  amongst  the  sons  or  lads  employed  by  a 
farmer.  In  addition  to  tlie  curd,  the  oflal  of  tlie 
kitclien,  and  livers  and  lungs  of  animals  killed 
on  the  farm,  as  I  have  before  said,  can  be  used 
to  hasten  tlieir  growth. 

I  give  these  few  instances  of  fish  culture  pay- 
ing, as  they  have  come  under  my  observation, 
or  as  they  have  been  told  to  me  by  others,  and 
this  is  all  I  can  do,  as  It  Is  yet  a  branch  of  in- 


would  remark  that  Mr.  AiNswoRTH  told  me  a 
few  days  ago,  that  he  kept  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  feeding  his  fifteen  hundred  fish  on 
beef's  liver  for  one  year,  and  that  the  amount 
so  expended  was  only  seven  dollars  and  a  half. 
But  In  his  neighborhood,  he  can  buy  a  beef's 
liver  for  ten  cents.  He  fed  his  trout  two 
livers  per  week  as  a  general  rule,  chopping  up  a 
quart  or  so  for  each  meal,  but  in  extremely 
warm  weather  and  winter  he  gave  It  to  them 
but  sparingly. 

Growth  of  Trout.— I  have  already  said,  or  In- 
timated, that  trout  kept  in  pontls  will  average  a 
pound,  wlien  a  few   months  over  three  years 
old,  if  well  fed.    I  am  confident  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  allowance  of  curd  just  given, 
for  the  different  ages,  will  produce  that  weight. 
Still,  they  are  like  pigs  in  more  respects  than 
in  greediness  In  their  disposition  to  eat  offal,  for 
their  increase  in  flesh  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  food  given.    A  respectable  old 
gentleman,  who,  I  think,  would  not  "  fib,"  tells 
me  he  lias  had  them  of  four  pounds,  when  as 
many  years  old ;  but  they  had  the  run  of  the 
spring-house,  receiving  many  a  siioonful  of  cream 
thrown  to  them  in  removing  moats,  much  curd, 
many  worms  which  his  boys  fed  to  them,  and  the 
whole  population  of  many  a  big  cateri)illar'8  nest 
cut  from  a  limb  in  his  orchard ;  as  well  as  young 
wasi»s  and  hornets.    Per  contra  to  this,  a  trout 
will  live  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  in  a  spring, 
without  lieing  fed,   for    years,  and  show   no 
growth.    In  stocking  my  ponds  in  New  Jersey, 
several  of  my  trout  received  unmistakable  marks, 
which  they  never  got  rid  of;  two  of  these, 
which  were  not  over  eight  or  nine  Inches  long, 
and  not  over  five  or  six  ounces  in  weight,  grew, 
on  the  amount  of  curd  already  mentioned,  to 
thirteen  inches  in  length  liefore  they  had  been 
in  their  adopted  home  a  year.    They  were  very 
stout,  and  doubtless  weighed  a  pound.    Here  tlie 
weight  was  more  than  doubled  in  a  year.    Mr. 
A1N8WORTH  stocked  a  pond  near  West  Bloom- 
field,  New  York,  with  fry  as  soon  as  the  umbilica, 
sac  was  absorbed,  and  three  years  after  caught 
them,  weighing  two   pounds.     In  stocking  a 
pond  for  angling,  on  Long  Island,  a  friend  of  the 
writer  bought  yeariing  trout  not  over  five  Inches 
long ;  the  following  spring,  say  in  twelve  months, 
they  were  about  eleven  Indies  long,  weighing  a 
full  half-pound  ;  In  twelve  montlis  more,  they 
had  grown  to  average  fourteen  ounces,  some  of 
tliem  welglied  more  than  a  pound.    As  a  fish 
increases  in  size,    its    propensity    for    furtlier 
growth  also  Increases.    A  young  salmon  at  a 
year,  or  sometimes  even  at  two  years  old,  does 
not  weigh  three  ounces ;  It  goes  to  sea  frequently 
and  returns  In  six  weeks,  or  at  least  the  follow- 
ing summer,  a  fish  from  three  to  eight  pounds. 
The  abundant  and  nutrlclous  food  obtained  at 
sea  causes  this  wonderful  growth ;  if  it  Is  pre- 
vented from  going  to  sea.  It  does  not  grow  more 
than  twelve  Inches,  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound, 
in  a  year  from  tlie  time  it  weiglis  three  ounces. 
Tlius    an    abundance    of   footl    causes    rapid 
growth. — NoRRis's  American  Finh  Culture. 


Sheep  jpiushandrtj^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
FINE  W^OOLS. 


The  following  extract  from  an  article  In  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  York  Rural,  by  Hon. 
W.  S.  Randall,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
many  of  your  sheep-bj ceding  readers.  The  ar- 
ticle refers  to  the  American  Spanish. 

The  American  Spanish  variety  of  the  most 
highly  Improved  family,  that  are  now  so  gene- 
rally, conveniently  and  ciM'aply  attainable  through 
tlie  Hammond,  Atwomi   Humphrey's  variety, 
affords  all  breeders  of  the  Spanish  variety  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  smaller  or  larger  deficiencies. 
In  many  cases  by  very  materially  decreasing  the 
quantity  of  gum,  and  in  others  of  decreasing  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  oil,  and  of  prmluclng  a 
more  sightly,  brilliant,  finer,  and  longer  stapled, 
and  more  crimply,  softer  feeling,  and  manufac- 
turing wool,  better  suited  to  most  American 
manufactures,  and  more  profitable  to  the  grower. 
The  Saxon,  Silesian,  and  all  other  fine  (meri- 
no) wooled  sheep  having  (but)  one  common 
origin,  the  pure  bred  Spanish.     It  follows  that 
the  best,  cheapest,  quickest  and  most  reliable, 
way  to  Improve  a  flock.  Is  by  the  use  of  (only) 
thorough  bred  rams  of  tlie  Spanish,  or  sub-family 
types,  as  may  best  suit  the  taste  or  surroundings 
of  the  breeder.    This  la  the  only  plan  that  is 
pursued  by  intelligent  fine  wooled  sheep  breed- 
ers, aspiring  to  improve  their  flocks  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  of  their  slieep-buylng  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  wool-consuming  customers — 
the  American  manufacturer.    The  same  funda- 
mental principle  governs  all  kind  of  stock-breed- 
ing. Glenn  &  Brother. 
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,^„j^^„. , dustry  which  I  might  say.  Is  "in  embryo;"  but 

industry,  and  does  not  follow  it  for  any  profit  It   I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  profitableness  of  a 
affords.    Still,  with  his  small  supply  of  an  inch   large  and  well-organized    system,   that    I  am 


of  variable  water,  lie  assures  me  he  couUl  have 
sold  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  spawn  and 
small  fry  every  year.  If  he  had  applied  himself 
with  tliat  object.    He  has  generally  refused  to 
sell  spawn,  unless  tlie  object  of  promoting  fish 
culture  Induced  lilm.    So  his  sales  have  varied 
from  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num.   In  the  mean  time,  in  a  quiet  way,  lie  has 
stocked  streams  and  ponds  witliout  remunera- 
tkin.    From  his  largest  pond,  which  contains 
about  fifteen  hundred  trout  of  various  sizes,  lie 
lias  this  spring  taken  out  two  or  three  messes 
every  week — enough  for  his  family,  and  a  dozen 


aliout  engaging  In  it  again  with  Mr.  A.J.  Beau- 
mont, near  New  Hope,  Bucks  county,  Penna. 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  a  spring  on  his  property 
known  as  tlie  Ingham  Spring,  which  flows  about, 
or  over,  three  thousand  gallons  per  minute.    He 
has  ample  room  and  favorable  ground  for  tlie 
ponds,  an<l  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  unlikely  with 
such  ailvantages,    that    twenty-five    or  thirty 
tlKiusand  trout,  averaging  a  pound,  can  be  taken 
from  the  third,  or  it  may  be  a  fourth  pond,  after 
tlie  enterprise  has  been  In  operation  tliree  or 
four  years.    Of  course,  tlie  question  of  food  is 
tlie  most  Important.     In    this  connection,  I 


South  Seaville  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty.  Wm.  DooLiTTLE,  President  of  the  above 

society.  In  Cape  May  county.  New  Jereey,  ad- 
vises us,  that  after  summing  up  the  expenses  of 
tlie  recent  exbil)ition,  they  find  a  net  balanct; 
remaining  of  $000.  This  Is  very  satisfactory, 
and  points  to  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
the  future.  The  South  Seaville  society  com- 
prises many  intelligent  and  enterprising  mem- 
bers, wIm),  now  that  the  ball  has  started,  will 
keep  It  rolling.  We  oliserve  tlie  farmers  there 
have  also  started  a  Farmers'  Club,  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing officers  have  been  elected : 

President— Gkorok  M.  Po.st; 

Vice  PreMdents—A.  Wheaton  ; 

Rec'g  Secretary— F.  S.  Townsend  ; 

Correftp'g  Secretary— T.  E.  VanUilder; 

Trea«tirer— Uavid  Townsend. 


Revival  of  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry. 

New  Departure  Proposed. 

We  find  In  the  H'e*(ern  Rural,  portions  of  a 
paper  prepared  by  James  T.  Dwyer,  for  tlie 
Reports  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, which  contains  the  following  statistics,  de- 
rived from  the  official  returns  of  tlie  Auditor,  In 
regard  to  sheep  in  Sangamon  county : 
Year.  No.  Sheep.  Value. 

I860 2(i.l>13 f  1  05 

1861 42,m  1  21 

1862 61,378 1  05 

1863 78,M2 2  21 

1864 lOO.fflO 221 

1865 128,603 2  23 

1866 t".735 182 

1867 109,223 1  60 

1868 83,148 105 

1809 W.Wl M 

l«flO 25,060 

Mr.  Dwyer  says:  « 

"  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  fiocks  until  1860,  when 
we  find  reported  for  that  year,  42,194,  tlie  four 
previous  years  reporting  an  average  of  27,000 
liead.     This  sudden  increase  was  owing  to  the 
anival  of  fresh  flocks  driven  from  llie  East  to 
the  West,  in  search  of  clieap  pasturage.    From 
the  year  1861,  tlie  Increase  was  astonishing  until 
It  reached  a  turning  point  in   1866,  when  it 
numbered   128,000  by  tlie  census  returns,  but 
tlie  actual  number,  by  count  of  flock  masters, 
was  200,000.     The  price  als<i  culminated  about 
this  time,  the  assessed  average  value  being  given 
for  imV)  at  $2.23.     The  real  price  offered  and 
refused  for  the  whole  flocks  was  from  $7  to  $10, 
and  one  flock  master  who  was  oftered  $0.60  for 
his  fl«x*k,  said  lately  that  he  refused  this  ofl'er, 
but  that  lie   would  have    been    an    immense 
gainer   if   they   had    all  died    at  that  time,  as 
he  held  on  to  them  ;  was  out  of  debt,  and  money 
being  wanted,  lie  mortgaged  his  place,  and  has 
since  lost  his  flock  by  depredation,  and   will 
probably  lose  his  land." 

What  occurred  in  this  single  IlUtiols  county  is 
more  or  less  a  picture  of  wliat  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  In  most  of  tlie  fine  wool  grow- 
ing centres  of  the  Northern  States.  And  there 
Is  a  phase  In  this  rise  and  decline  of  the  busi- 
ness, not  specially  alluded  to  by  Mr.  D.,  which 
vastly  enhanced  tlie  profits  of  a  comparatively 


few  "  breeders "  and  vastly  increased  the  ulti- 
mate losses  of  tlie  many  growers.  This  was 
the  production  by  one  and  the  purchase  by  the 
other  at  excessively  lilgh  prices  of  rams  and  ewes 
of  superior  blood  and  quality  to  improve  the 
ordinary  stock  of  tlie  country.  We  know  of 
$.5,000  in  cash  having  been  refused  for  a  lialf 
interest  in  a  single  ram ;  of  $5,000  in  cash 
having  lieen  paid  for  another ;  of  $3,000  and  up- 
wards apiece  having  been  paid  for  many ;  and  a 
ram  which  could  lie  bought  for  $500  was  hardly 
thought  worth  the  notice  of  an  "enterprising" 
improver  I  One  ewe  sold  for  $3,(X)0;  many 
sold  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  apiece  ;  a  flock  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  sold  for  $600  a  head ;  and  the 
owner  of  these  last  was  offered  a  heavy  advance 
on  this  price  for  them.  The  leading  "  breeders  " 
of  course  made  money  rapidly  during  this  con- 
dition of  things,  and  even  the  prudent  minor 
breeders  and  Improvers  who  commenced  suffi- 
ciently eariy  more  than  got  their  money  back ; 
but  the  mass  who  ru-thed  into  this  speculation 
at  its  height,  hoping  they  could  sell  the  produce 
of  their  thousiiiid  dollar  rams  and  ewes  for  equal 
prices,  or  by  means  of  them  effect  improvement  on 
their  common  flocks.which  would  greatly  increase 
their  actual  and  market  value,  failed  generally 
in  both  objects.  They  found  that  It  required 
a  breeder's  reputation  to  obtain  "breeders" 
prk-es ; "  and  their  improvements  were  of  little 
avail  when  they  became  insufficient,  under  tlie 
reverses  which  ftilowed,  to  make  the  sheep  pay 
for  the  cost  of  their  keeping. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  the 
often  repeated  causes  of  the  extraordinary  rise 
and  decline  of  our  fine  wool  husbandry  during 
the  last  decade — growing  chiefly  out  of  circum- 
sUiices  attendant  on  or  ultimately  resulting 
from  the  war.  These  are  sulHciently  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  intelligent  growers.  Those 
causes  of  decline  are  now  in  a  great  me  isure 
sjient;  the  woolen  trade  lias  revived;  tlie  de- 
mand for  tlie  raw  material  exceeds  the  domestic 
supply ;  and  the  tariff  of  18C7,  now  first  pro- 
ducing its  full  normal  effects,  shuts  out  destruc- 
tive foreign  comjietition.  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  Merino  and  half  blood  Merino 
wools  of  ordinary  quality  were  quoted  in  New 
York  city  wool  circulars  of  August  1  as  worth 
from  56  to  00c. ;  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia Saxony  fleece  from  0.5  to  67c.;  andclioice 
Iota  from  70  to  75c. ;  and  there  was  no  more 
prospect  of  a  further  rise  than  of  a  <lecllne.— 
With  good  ordinary  management,  and  good  ordi- 
nary Merino  slieep,  such  prices  would  be  highly 
remunerative  on  lands  of  low  price  and  of  gootl 
quality  for  pasturage— liberally  remunerative  on 
similar  lands  of  medium  price — and  even  on 
g«HKl  farms  devoted  to  a  mixed  husbandry  and 
requiring  manure,  tliey  would,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  probably  render  sheep  as  profitable 
producers  of  that  manure  as  other  farm  animals 
of  like  ordinary  quality. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  tariff  or  otlier  causes 
will  permanently  retain  fine  wool  fully  up  to 
present  prices?  This  cannot  reasonably  lie  ex- 
Jiected.  This  year,  owing  to  the  rapid  decrease 
of  slieep  during  tlie  last  two  or  three  years,  tlie 
domestic  supjily  was  greatly  short  of  tlie  demand. 
That  hupply,  under  tlie  present  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction, will  rapidly  increase.  And  the  Buenos 
Ayies  wools,  kept  out  of  market  this  season  by 
the  yellow  fever  at  tlie  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
will  again  coni|)ete  with  ours  ;  and— for  we  may 
as  well  look  tlie  facts  straight  in  the  face— that 
competition  undoubtedly  will  more  or  less  affect 
our  domestic  prices.  The  wool  tariff  was  never 
intended  or  expected  by  Ito  farmers,  or  its  saga- 
cious advocates,  to  be  a  prohibitory  one,  for  tliey 
well  knew  such  a  tariff  could  not  sUnd  and 
ought  not  to  sUnd.  All  they  asked  (Jovernment 
to  do  was  to  Iniintse  duties  on  the  product  of 
the  foreign  grower  ecjual  to  the  burthens  suslain- 
C'l  by  the  domestic  grower  in  the  duties  ami 
taxes  directly  or  indirectly  itaid  by  him  on  tlie 


things  euteriiig  into  wool  p:oductton,  so  that 
each  party  might  meet  on  an  ecjual  footing  In 
our  ports.  Our  growers  asked  for  fair  play,  but 
not  for  charity !  They  were  willing  to  pit  their 
high  priced  labor  against  the  low  priced  labor  of 
South  America,  relying  on  their  skill  and  In- 
dustry for  victory  In  the  struggle.  That  strug- 
gle will  now  commence. 

How  is  that  skill  and  industry  to  be  exercised  ? 
We  answer,  by  more  diversified  production,  by 
the  improvement  of  our  sheep,  by  a  more  per- 
fect utilization  of  all  their  valuable  products, 
and  by  more  systematic,  economical,  and  judi- 
cious modes  of  sheep  husbandry. 

DlverHfled   Production. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  Merino  wools 
grown  in  our  country,  during  many  years  has 
been  of  medium  or  coarser  grade,  because  lieavier 
fleeces  can  be  obtained  with  these  than  with  the 
finer  kinds,  and  the  latter  have  not  fetched 
enough  more  per  pound  in  market  to  make  up 
the  difference.  But  this  state  of  things  is  under- 
going a  change.  The  finer  domestic  wools  are 
very  scarce ;  they  are  as  well  protected  in  pro- 
portion {«  the  coarser  grades ;  the  consumption 
of  them  is  increasing  and  would  increase  much 
more  rapidly  with  a  suffl'ient  domestic  supply; 
and  no  goo«i  reiison  is  apparent  why  they  should 
not  maintain  the  same  relative  superiority  of 
prices  over  the  losvi.r  grade;*  they  now  do. — 
Their  production,  sufficient  to  meet  the  home 
demand,  opens  a  large  margin  for  our  wool 
growers  yet  to  fill,  without  overstocking  the 
market  with  the  kinds  now  principally  grown. 
Should  the  growera  of  Merino  wool,  and  all 
who  under  the  stimulus  of  the  pre:ieut  prices 
embaik  or  re  embark  hi  growing  it,  confine 
themselves  as  generally  as  heretofore  to  the 
production  of  the  lower  grades,  over  pro<luction 
In  those  grades  must  ultimately  ensue  and  a  flat 
market  result  from  domestic  and  not  from 
foreign  comiietilion.  Diversified  production — 
the  growth  of  staples  adapted  to  all  branches  of 
woolen  manufactures  now  or  hereafter  In  our 
country — is  necessary  for  the  lai^est  and  most 
liemianent expansion  of  this  Important  Industry, 
and  consequently  to  the  best  Interests  of  iudivi- 
duals  and  the  public. 

Tbe  Improvement  of  our  Sheep. 

Good  constitution  and  form  being  assumed  to 
exist,  wool  Is  what  we  chiefly  want  from  tlie 
Merino  sheep — the  greatest  value  of  wool  at  tlie 
least  cost  of  production.  Weight  of  fleece  "  In 
the  dirt" — tlie  thing  most  scrambled  for  and 
tioastcd  of  by  the  fancy  breeders  of  the  last  few 
years — Is  not  any  test  whatever  of  the  quality 
or  value  of  the  icool.  The  process  of  manu- 
fiicturing  "bnig  sheep"  and  "brag  fleeces"  Is 
pretty  well  know.  The  lamb  is  dropped  in 
warm  stables  in  mid  winter,  and  is  fre<|iie!itly 
blanketed  until  spring.  It  is  forced  to  unnatural 
precocity  In  size  and  fleece  by  as  high  keep  as  It 
willsafely  bear,  until  two  years  old.  With  rams 
this  pampering  continues  through  life.  Wlien 
ewes  are  inlambed  (at  two  years  ol<l  pa-t),  their 
fee<l  is  sometimes  reduced,but  they  are  kept  in  far 
higlier  condition  than  goo<l  f  irnn'rs  usually  con- 
sider safe  for  raising  lainlis.  And  now  comes  a 
splendid  feature  of  improvemcnf !  The  yolk  (or 
"  gnase  " )  in  the  wool  Is  so  soluble  iii  water 
that  it  Is  rapidly  washed  away  by  rain,  and, 
being  necessary  to  lubricite  the  staple,  promote 
growth,  &c.,  luature.  to  meet  the  waste,  is  con- 
stantly providing  a  new  supply.  By  airefully 
slKlterlng  the  sheep  from  rain  or  snow  through- 
out the  year,  the  whole  annual  supply  is  pre- 
served In  fleece.  This  sheltering  does  not  occa- 
skm  so  much  extra  trouble  in  winter,  because 
sheep  are  then  usually  fed  in  the  stible ;  but  the 
more  rlgitl  confineim'nt  to  which  sheep  kept 
from  all  rain  or  f.dling  snow  are  suliji'ded,  de- 
prives them  of  that  decree  of  exercise  which 
promotes  the  lieallh  of  ull  sliei>p,  and  which,  in 
the  ease  of  high  kt-jft  and  Hesiiy  i  ilambed  ewes, 


is  highly  essential  to  the  production  of  healthy, 
well  developed  progeny. 

Housing  in  summer  is  no  small  trouble.  A 
barn  must  be  in  or  contiguous  to  the  pasture,  to 
be  ready  for  sudden  occasions.  The  weather 
must  lie  keenly  watched,  or  an  unexiiected 
s'lower  may  wash  out  the  yolk  accumulation  of 
months ;  and  sometimes  "  tall "  running,  by  the 
"  men-folks,"  or  if  they  are  absent,  by  the  "  wo- 
men-folks," is  necessary  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe. We  once  asked  an  excellent  breeder 
and  farmer  which  he  would  fii-st  get  under  cover 
in  case  of  a  coming  storm,  his  sheep  (thirty  or 
forty), or  ten  tons  of  mown  grass  in  a  condition 
to  be  greatly  damaged  by  rain.  "  The  sheep,  of 
course,"  he  replied,  looking  surprised  at  our  sim- 
plicity. 

Now  what  are  the  uses  of  this  extra  accumu- 
lation of  the  yolk  in  the  fleece  that  it  should  be 
preserved  with  so  much  solicitude  ?  It  certainly 
is  no  advantage  to  the  sheep  or  to  its  wool.  It 
is  of  no  more  value  to  the  manufacturer  than  so 
much  mud.  But  It  has  served  two  Important 
purposes  to  the  owner ;  by  giving  the  exterior  of 
his  unshorn  fleeces  that  extremely  dark  color 
which  became  so  fashionable  a  few  years  since 
(perluips  first  rendered  so  because  betokening  a 
a  great  amount  of  yolk);  and  by  enabling  him 
thus  to  add  a  number  of  pounds  to  tbe  weight 
of  each  of  his  unwashed  fleeces,  and  convey  the 
impression  of  an  enormous  superiority  of  his 
sheep  in  amount  of  wool  over  others  not  thus 
treated,  when  they  might  actually  be  decidedly 
inferior  in  that  respect.  Few  owners  of  these 
"brag  fleeces"  heralded  through  newspapers 
and  at  fairs,  and  filling  greenhorns  with  aston- 
ishment— saw  fit  to  submt  them  to  the  scouring 
tests  of  our  sheep  fairs,  and  the  prizes  did  not 
generally  fall  to  those  fleeces  which  were  heaviest 
In  the  dirt.  The  man  who  paints  his  sheep  with 
"Cornwall  finish"  to  get  color,  or  who  puts 
stones  in  his  fleeces  to  get  weight,  commits  a 
fraud ;  and  he  who  obtains  the  same  ends  by 
sheltering,  and  makes  no  secret  of  tlie  process, 
does  not  commit  a  fraud — but  he  seeks  to  ob- 
tain enhanced  prices  for  appearances,  supposed 
improvements,  or  Indications  of  value,  which 
are  equally  unreal. 

Nor  are  the  artificial  modes  employed  in  fitting 
up  sheep  harmless  to  themselves.  Pamperiuj' 
has  a  direct  and  decided  effect  in  destroying  the 
constitution,  as  multitudes  of  purchasers  can 
testify  who  have,  after  buying,  subjected  them 
to  ordinary  treatment  in  respect  to  feed  and 
shelter.  The  effects  of  continuous  sheltering, 
alone,  are  not  so  Immediate  or  serious ;  but  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  like  careful  pro- 
tection from  any  other  ordinary  and  hannless 
exposures  it  tends  to  beget  effeminacy  among 
brutes  or  men — a  greater  incapacity  to  encounter 
those  exposures  without  harm — and  that  the 
nonexposure,  continued  from  generation  to  jiene- 
ration,  will  render  such  incapacity  hereditary 
with  gradually  increasing  effect. 

There  are  variouslittle  fancy  points  which  have 
been  recently  introduced  into  the  breeding  of 
Merino  sheep,  which  do  not  call  for  description 
liere.  Most  of  them  are  useless  or  trivial,  and 
some  (like  excessive  wrinkles)  are  li\jurious. 
To  most  of  them  tlie  only  objection  is  that  they 
divert  attention  and  efibrt  from  cardinal  points ; 
and  the  weaker  brethren  sometimes  cultivate 
tliem  iit  the  dinct  expense  of  the  latter.  In  the 
present  revival  of  our  prostrated  husbandry,  it 
seemstousan  opportune  occasion  to  m.ake  "a 
new  deiiarture "  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  to 
abjure  all  its  shams,  and  base  all  our  attempts  at 
improvement  ou  the  solid  foundation  of  practi- 
cal utility. 


0:^Tlie  moment  any  cre.iture  is  found  curl- 
ed up  and  shivering,  tliere  is  a  loss  of  comfort 
which  costs  the  owner  nmiiey ;  and  it  is  far  bet- 
ter economy  to  house  stock  and  give  them  extra 
fe«;d  and  care  at  this  seas m. 


LONQ  WOOLED  SHEEP. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Economist 
and  Dry  Goods  Reporter,  In  a  letter  advocating 
the  raising  of  long-wooled  sheep,  says : 

"  We  feel  it  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty  to 
refer  to  the  beautiful  flock  of  Lincolnshires  owned 
by  Walcott  &  Campbell,  of  New  York 
Mills,  near  Utica.  Some  of  these  sheep  shear 
sixteen  pound  fleeces,  others  twelve  and  thirteen. 
The  average  weight  of  100  was  near  10  pounds, 
and  the  staple  of  some  thirteen  inches  long.  The 
wool  was  not  coarse,  but  of  beautifid  lustre, 
every  staple  perfectly  built,  entu-ely  free  from 
cotts  or  any  bad  bottom. 

They  well  understand  the  value  of  roots,  rais- 
ing large  quantities  and  feeding  liberally — their 
flock  of  sheep  suriiass  any  thing  in  this  country, 
and  are  not  overfed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
prizes,  but  to  produce  the  best  results  In  lambs, 
mutton  and  wool.  They  have  done  much  to 
Improve  the  character  of  the  long-wools  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  some  beautiful  crosses  with 
tlie  Merino  have  been  produced  from  tlieir  rams. 
This  splendid  lot  of  wool  was  sold  to  a  person 
who  wishes  he  could  find  a  hundred  thousand 
such  flocks  in  tlie  country,  and  no  less  of  any 
other  kind  ;  then  should  we  cease  to  look  across 
the  waters  for  wool  to  supply  our  factories,  and 
we  should  be  well  supplied  with  the  best  mutton, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  very  difficult  to  find 
this  side  the  water,  except  in  Canada ;  there  a 
traveler  can  eiyoy  to  a  certainty  a  good  mutton- 
chop.  When  our  farmers  talk  of  the  long-wool- 
ed slieep  being  great  eaters,  they  sliould  bear  in 
mind  that  Walcott  &  Campbell  have  sheep 
three  years  old  that  weigh  near  three  hundred 
pounds,  while  one  hundred  pounds  would  be  the 
weight  of  a  good  three  year  old  Merino,  and  the 
mutton  not  worth  half  as  much  as  that  from  the 
pure  Lincolnshire,  Cotswold  or  Leicester.  Than 
they  will  realize,  that  one  of  tlie  long-wooled 
sheep  Is  equal  to  three  Merinos  in  point  of  weight 
and  point  of  value ;  wool,  lambs,  and  mutton 
considered  neariy.  If  not  quite,  double  that  of 
the  Merino.  But  the  value  of 'the  long-wooled 
sheep  as  mutton,  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  not  yet  realize<l.  Tliey  have  not  yet  mar- 
keted their  fat  slieep,  because  they  have  been 
breeding  rather  than  feeding,  and  if  we  may 
form  an  opinion  from  tlie  wool,  they  have  been 
undei-feeding  rather  than  over-feeding.  We 
liope  they  will  bear  this  in  mind :  A  few  rootA 
in  addition  to  the  feed  they  have  had  would  yield 
them  one  to  one  and  a-half  pounds  more  wool 
per  head,  worth  from  2c.  to  14c.  per  pound  more 
than  they  have  received  this  year,  and  several 
pounds  more  mutton  and  much  better  lambs ; 
for  tlie  ewes  woiUd  furnish  a  larger  supply  of 
milk. 

ljIartic5ulturaL 


Hints  for  New  Beginners  In  Rural  IsUm. 

FOR    OCTOBER, 

All  who  intend  making  improvements  or 
alterations  upon  tlieir  groun«ls,  should  begin 
without  delay,  and  tlioee  wlio  have  begun  slioald 
push  forward  their  work — and  all  should  make 
up  their  minds  about  what  kind  and  quantity  of 
nursery  stocks  they  will  set  out  this  season. — 
Write  out  tlie  orders  at  once,  and  send  tliem  to 
nurserymen,  to  be  delivered  sometime  next 
month.  As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  all  nur- 
sery firms  have  order-books,  wherein  all  orders 
are  entered  when  received,  with  tlieir  dates;  so 
that  sending  early  will  save  their  patience  abou  t 
deliveries.  The  nursery  firms  tberoby  8e«  what 
is  before  them,  and  engage  help  enough  to  send 
off  every  order  when  It  is  called  for.  Improvers 
also  have  all  their  wits  about  them,  and  can 
make  preparations  for  Immediate  planting  of 
tlieir  stocks  when  tliey  arrive — and  In  tliat,  suc- 
cess much  depends.    Plants  out  of  the  pound 
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are  lik.:  tisli(«  out  of  tlio  waUn— tlu-y  are  siilli'i- 
iiif^ :  so  the  »liorU'r  tlie  time  between  digging  up 
and  n^plaiitlng,  all  tlie  ])etter. 

No  one  can  advise  alxHit  improvements  pro- 
jKM-ly  witliout  first  seeing  the  giounds,  as  every 
place  re(|uires  a  certain  plan  for  its<'lf.  Tlie 
plan  tliat  wonid  make  one  place  beautiful,  woidd 
make  another  place  tnicomely,  unless  proprietors 
are  keen  observers.  Tliey  sliould  get  a  skilful 
gardener  to  visit  the  grounds  and  advise  or  give 
a  plan.  Often  ui)on  one  day,  (if  stakes  are  all 
ready,)  tlie  ground  i»lan  can  l>e  wholly  staked 
o«;  and  after  that,  an  observing  owner,  with 
liandy  workmen,  can  do  all  the  work. 

Keen  Uei.veb. 

Phlladtlplila,  Pa. 

— ■  •  -^ 

Wk  copy  the  following  plain  directions  in  the 
management  of  bulbs,  from  the  Catalogue  of 
tlie  experienced  seedsman  and  florist  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  James  Vhk.  We  are  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  tlw  use  of  tlie  accompjuiying 
aita: — 

CULTURE  OP  BULBS. 

Tuii  treatment  of  bulbs  is  so  simple  and  the 
results  so  satisfiictory,  that  it  seems  exceeding 
strange  that  they  are  not  far  more  generally  cul- 
tivated.   Not  in  one  garden  in  a  thousand,  even 
of  those  of  some  pretensions,  do  we  see  a  dozen 
good  tuliiw,  and  those  who  invest  a  dollar  or  two 
In  goml  hardy  bulbs  an;  pretty  sure  to  ellipse 
all  their  neighlMirs.     Some   care   and  skill  are 
often  required  to  cause  flower  seeds  to  germinate, 
but  with  a  little  care  in  fitting  the  soil,  and  in 
obtaining  sound  bulbs  of  fine  varieties,  the  most 
gratifying  results  are  almost  certain  with  hardy 
bulbs.    The  lack  of  attention  to  the  culture  of 
bulbs  is  partly  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
great  care  and  skill  necessary  to  their  proper 
culture ;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by 
many  writers  on  the  subject,  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  a  great  sIkjw  of  wisdom  in  recommend- 
ing the  most  diflicult  and  complicated  methods. 
Those  who  have  been  discouraged  w  ilh  the  for- 
midable array  of  directions,  which  only  a  profes- 
sional florist  could  practise,  need  not  desjair; 
the  gay  crocus,  the  fragrant  hyacinth,  the  bril- 
liant,  dashing  tulip,  can  be  giown,  and   well 
grown,  by  any  amateur — by  any  faniuM's  wife 
or  daughter — and  may  decorat<'  every  hmnble 
cottage  garden.    A  rod  or  two  of  ground,  a  little 
taste,  and  some  attention  to  the  simple  directions 
given,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  success. 

Another  reason  why  bull*  are  not  more  cul- 
tivated, is  that  they  must  be  planted  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  majority  of  amateur  gardeners 
do  not  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  providing 
plants  for  their  gardens  until  the  spring  is  pretty 
well  advanced;  and  then,  when  many  of  the 
bulbouB  plants  are  in  full  flower,  and  should  not 
be  moved,  often  send  their  ordei-s.  Those  who 
wish  a  show  of  bidbous  flowers  in  the  spring 
must  make  their  selections,  prepare  the  ground, 
and  plant  in  tlie  autumn. 

Any  fair  garden  soil  will  grow  bulbs  well; 
but  It  must  be  well  drained,  so  that  the  water 
will  not  lie  on  tlie  surface  for  any  length  of  time, 
or  tlie  bulbs  will  be  likely  to  rot.  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  enrich  it  with  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
or  with  surface  earth  from  the  woods.  Cow 
manure  is  exa^llent  for  bidbs.  Mamire  should 
be  mixed  thon>ughly  with  the  soil ;  and  if  the 
ground  is  stift  and  tlie  manure  fresh,  it  is  well 
to  put  a  little  sand  around  each  bidb  at  planting. 
Tlie  soil  for  bulbs  sliould  Iw  dug  deep;  and  if 
stiff  flora  too  much  clay,  an  addition  of  leaf- 
mold  scraped  from  the  woods,  or  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  sand,  will  be  of  great  benefit.  After 
planting,  and  before  winter  sets  in,  cover  tlie 
beds  with  a  good  dressing  of  leaves — say  five  or 
•ix  inches  in  depth,  or  more.  Over  tlM'^e  throw 
a  little  brush,  or  boards,  to  prevent  blowing  oft 
If  tlie  leaves  cauiot  be  obtained  readily, coarse 
manure  will  answer.  In  tlie  spring,  :is  soon  as 
bard  frosts  are  over,  rake  olf  the  co\L'ring.    No- 
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thing  more  is  required  except  to  destroy  the 
weeds  as  fivst  ;is  they  apjiear.  More  specific  di- 
rections, including  planting,  the  distance  apart, 
the  depth,  and  the  treatment  after  flowering, 
will  lie  given  in  the  remarks  introducing  each 
family. 

As  a  general  rule,  lieds  sliould  lie  made  so  nar- 
row that  the  wei'ds  can  l)e  destroyed  and  the 
ground  made  mellow  without  walking  among 
the  plants.  Any  breaking  or  wounding  of  the 
leaves  causes  injury  to  the  bulbs,  but  tlie  flowers 
can  be  cut  at  pleasure,  and  all  should  be  re- 
moved as  s<x)n  as  they  fade. 

It  is  in  the  house,  in  the  winter,  that  bulbs 
afford  the  greatest  pleasure.  A  few  dozen  hya- 
cintlis,  tuliis,  crocus<s,  &c.,  will  furnish  usefid 
recreation  for  months.  From  the  planting  of 
the  bulbs,  until  the  last  flower  has  fadc«l,  there 
is  continueil  excitement.  The  unfolding  of  each 
Ii*af  and  bud  is  watched  with  the  most  pleasure- 
able  and  tuiabat4'd  int^'rvst  by  all  membms 
of  the  family,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
taste  a  great  deid  of  jileasure  can  lie  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  in  water,  and  at 
very   little  cost.      The   simplest  and  cheapest 


I  form  of  a  hyacinth  glass,  is  shown  at  D.     A 


form  pref^rre<l  by  some  Is  seen  at  K.  The  most 
expensive  is  F,  a  kind  of  triple  glass,  holding 
three  bidlw.  The  Uuc  Van  Thol  ttdips  may  be 
grown  in  ornamental  pots,  like  A,  or  in  baskets 
or  boxes  of  any  form.  A  very  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement is  to  olitain  a  common  shallow  box 
and  ornament  it  with  sticks  or  bark,  somewhat 
like  K,  and  fill  it  with  sandy  earth,  mixed  with 
moss  finely  broken  up.  Then  plant  a  row  or 
two  of  crocuses  on  tlie  outside,  and  fill  up  with 
tuliiM,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  &c.,  making  a  minia- 
ture bidb  garden.  After  planting,  the  whole 
can  l)e  covered  with  moss,  such  as  is  found  on 
logs  in  damp  woods.  Tlie  plants  will  find  tiicir 
way  through  the  moss. 

AnollK'r  very  good  plan  is  to  have  a  box,  si- 
milar to  the  one  described,  as  a  kind  of  little 
nursery,  or  reserve.  Fill  it  almost  euliirly  with 
broken  up  moss,  with  a  very  little  sandy  soil. 
Plant  this  with  crocuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,  and 
keep  it  in  any  convenient,  pretty  cool  room, 
wheie  it  will  not  freeze.  As  fast  as  the  plants 
come  in  flower  you  can  take  them  up  and  place 
them  in  glasses  of  water,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  parlor  or  sitting  room  for  a  long 
Uine.    The  engiiiving  C,  is  one  of  a  uuiubvr  of 


crocus  glasses  that  we  kept  supplied  in  this  way 
for  several  weeks,  last  season.  If  preferred, 
these  bulbs,  when  in  flower,  can  be  placed  in 
pots  or  baskets  tilled  with  damp  moss.  In  fact 
they  can  be  used  in  almost  any  way  desired,  and 
will  be  found  to  produce  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
furnishing  flowers  for  a  long  time.  If  placed  in 
moss,  it  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  or  the 
flowers  will  suffer. 

Bulbs,  when  flowered  in  the  house,  should  be 
kept  In  as  cool  a  room  as  possible— a  few  degrees 
above  freezing  will  answer.  If  placed  in  a  liv- 
ing room,  which  is  kept  at  the  usual  temiiera- 
tuie  of  such  rooms,  from  70  to  15  degrees,  they 
will  bloom  too  eariy,  and  the  flowei-s  will  soon 
fade.  A  g(X)d  anangement  is  to  keep  them  in 
a  parlor  or  some  spare  room  not  frequently  used, 
and  which  is  usually  kept  pretty  cool.  They 
will  then  mature  slowly  and  keep  in  perfection 
a  long  time.  A  few  may  be  brought  into  the 
sitting  room,  placed  on  the  dining  table  occa- 
sionally, or  may  be  even  taken  to  church,  for 
special  occasions,  where  flfiral  decorations  may 
be  neetled,  and  returned  to  their  places  as  soon 
as  iKissilile.  Neariy  all  failures,  I  think,  result 
from  keeping  the  plants  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
and  too  high  a  temperature,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  sound  bulbs  are  used. 

Any  bulbs  floweretl  in  glasses  of  water  may 
be  grown  in  pots  of  sandy  earth  until  the  buds 
are  formed,  and  then  they  can  be  taken  up  care- 
fully and  planted  in  the  glasses.     They  w  ill  bear 
this  change,  or  almost  any  change  that  may  he 
desirable,  if  handled  with  care.     When  bulbs 
have  been  flowered  in  water,  they  should,  as 
soou  as  the  flowere  begin  to  fade,  be  removed 
and  planted  in  earth,  where  they  will  get  a  little 
nourishment  for  the  future  gooil  of  the  bulb. 
Even  then  the  bulb  is  much  weakened,  and  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  flower  bulbs  in  water  twice. 
All  bulbs  w  itli  annual  r(K)t8,  w  hich  includes  pretr 
ty  much  all  but  the   lilies,  can  be  taken  up,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  become  liiie  and  brown,  and 
lie  stowed  away  w  ithout  the  least  injury  to  the 
flowers  of  the  next  season,  liecause  the  roots 
will  die  if  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
ground.    If  the  beds  are  nee<letl  for  other  plants, 
so  as  to  have  a  continuous  show  of  flowers,  the 
plants  can  be  set  when  young  between  the  rows 
of  bulbs,  and  before  the  space  is  neetled  by  tlie 
new  crop  the  bulbs  will  have  rijiened  their  leaves, 
and  will  receive  no  injury  from  the  new  occu- 
pants.    They  can,  however,  be  removed  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over  and  replanted  in  some  cor- 
ner of  the  garden,  there  to  remain  until  rijie, 
or  until  time  for  planting  in  the  lietls  again  in 
autumn.    Tlie  hyacinth  gradually  deteriorates 
in  this  country,  but  tulips  an<l  almost  all  other 
bullis  retain  their  goo«l  character  and  increase  in 
numlier.    Use  a  light  sandy  soil  for  bulbs  grown 
in  pots  in  the  house. 

Nothing  makes  a  prettier  lied  in  the  garden 
than  hyacinths  and  tulips.  For  a  riblion  bed 
coni|K)Scd  of  three  or  more  colors,  we  know  of 
nothing  thatexcels  tlie  tulip.  Weliaveeiideavore<l 
in  the  engraving  above  to  show  the  appearance 
of  these  beds. 

If  the  simple  directions  we  have  given  are  fol- 
lowed, and  good  bulbs  planted,  the  cultivator 
will  not  only  succeed,  but  will  be  astonished  at 
the  womlerful  results  of  a  little  labor  and  ex- 
liense. — Vick,  on  Hardy  liulbn. 
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QUINCE  ON  PEAR. 

CiiAi{Li':8  Dunk,  a  skilfid  amateur  fruit 
grower  of  Delaware  county,  informs  us,  that 
having  some  pisir  trees  which  prmluoid  only 
cracked  fruit,  he  grafted  on  them  tlie  common 
quince,  and  has  tliese  latter  of  very  fine  quality, 
jKirfectly  smmith,  and  of  large  size.  If  any  ol 
our  readers  have  ever  tried  this  plan,  we  sliould 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  The  general  char- 
acter of  quinces,  in  our  maiket,  is  very  inferior. 
^^  •  -^ ■ 

CC^ Truth  re<juires  plain  words;  she  rt^ects 
all  ambiguities  and  a>seives. 


Tor  the  Practical  Farmer. 
PLANT  HARD7  BULBS. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  hardy  bulbs,  such  as 
Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Narcissus, 
Lily,  Crown  Imperial,  etc.  The  sooner  they 
are  planted  now,  they  will  make  larger  roots  be- 
fore hard  frosts  cool  the  ground.  Readers  will 
likely  see  in  the  advertisements  in  this  number 
of  the  "  Farmer,"  that  our  seedsmen  and  nur- 
serymen have  received  their  annual  iinjiortations 
fiom  northern  Europe.  From  the  catalogues  of 
S(4ne  of  our  leading  seedsmen,  and  those  of  the 
bulb  florists  of  Europe,  we  learn  that  lai-ge 
numbers  of  new  superior  varieties  are  sent  out 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  that  last  summer 
was  favorable  for  maturing  all  bulbs.  So  florists 
may  depend  upon  getting  sound  bulbs  and  of 
very  choice  varieties. 

In  our  travels,  we  observe  that  our  ladies 
whose  homes  are  in  the  rural  districts,  are  the 
most  noted  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  orna- 
mental gardening.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Dupont,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Mrs.  Sahaii  Rake- 
STKAW,  Kennett,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  are  esjiecial 
exemplars  in  bulb  culture,  of  both  the  hardy 
and  teiK'.er  genera,  and  their  parterres  are  beau- 
tiful from  February  with  Snoicdrops,  to  No- 
vember with  Tuberoses. 

Of  the  wonders  of  new  bulbous  and  tuberous 
flowers  the  Great  Golden  Lily  of  Japan  is  king. 
The  past  two  suinmei-s  we  saw  hundreds  in 
their  prime  of  blossom ;  many  bulbs  produced 
six  blooms  nine  inches  in  diameter,  all  upon  a 
slender  stalk.  They  were  both  lieautiful  and 
flagrant.  We  also  saw  hundreds  of  the  "  Red- 
hot  Poker"  flower — Tritoma  uraria  grandi- 
Jiora — all  in  the  collection  of  U.  A.  Dkeek, 
famous  Philadelphia  florist. 

The  "  Red-hot- Poker"  flower  throws  up  a 
strong  stalk,  three  feet  high,  and  it  is  covered 
witli  funnel  florets,  red  and  yellow,  very  showy 
and  Ix^autiful.  It  has  been  likened  to  the  ''  red- 
hot  poker "  which  "  Bailey  Nicliol  Jarves "  fights 
the  English  with,  in  the  play  of  "  liob  Roy ;" — 
and  for  that  reason  the  plant  has  become  very 
popular. 

All  bulbs,  and  the  Red-hot-Poker  too,  will 
flourish  ujion  any  soil  that  will  grow  good  crops 
of  potatoes,  and  they  need  no  more  careful  cul- 
ture than  potatoes. 

Tnos.  J.  Mackenzie,  exotic  florist  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  has  got  the  double-bl<toming  Tiger  Lily 
— Lilium  tigrinum  flora  pleon: — the  bboms 
are  immensely  lai^e  and  splendid.  Louis  Van 
liouTTE,  of  (ilient,  Belgium,  has  a  new  Tiger 
Lily — Lilium  ligiinwn  splvndms  Leopoldi, — a 
splendid  variety.  Our  enterprising  commercial 
florists  will  have  it  when  it  gets  plenty  enough 
to  setid  out.     Both  of  these  lilies  are  hardy. 

We  would  advise  lovers  of  bullw  to  purchase 
from  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  of  good  stand- 
ing, as  many  of  the  buHis  sold  in  cities  at  auc- 
tion are  tlie  refuse  left  after  the  regular  ordei-s 

arc  supplied. 

Walteb  Elder. 
PlilladulpUia,  Pa. 


The  Cost  and  Profit  of  Grape  Culture. 

The  Iharth  and  Home,  in  a  late  issue,  gives 
an  acamnt  of  the  cost  of  grow  ing  and  selling 
the  pro<luction  of  grapes  from  2  73-100  acres  of 
vineyard.  The  cultivator  puts  down  the  cost 
of  cultivation  from  the  time  of  gathering  the 
gra|)es  the  previous  autumn  to  the  commence- 
ment of  picking  tliera  this  year,  at  $233.51. — 
This  includes  cultivating,  luM^ing  and  pruning, 
and  800  ixiunds  of  ammoniated  superphosphate 
of  lime  applied  to  part  of  the  vineyard.  The 
Cost  of  picking,  packing  and  marketing,  includ- 
ing freight  and  commissions,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  crates,  he  gives  at  $2H7.88,  making  total  cost 
lor  the  year  $401.31).  His  crop  of  grapes  was 
14,.VX)  lbs.,  for  which  he  received  $1,096.70,  so 
that  he  received  $0;)5.37  profit.  In  this  he  does 
not  make  any  cliargc  for  rent  of  lanil  nor  taxes, 


nor  for  taking  the  grajHS  from  the  vineyard  to 
the  railway  station.      His  vineyard  contained 
2,000  vines  in  bearing  and  250  younger  vines.  \ 
They  are  mtistly  Concords,  a  few,  about  one- 
tenth,  Delawares,  and  some  Hartford  Pi-olific,  | 
Diana,  etc.      His  first  Delawares  sold  at  20o. 
lier  pound  ;  his  first  Concords  at  lOc;  his  Dela- 
wares falling  to  lOc,  and  his  (Concords  to  06c.  | 
liefore  the  close  of  the  season.     He  had  about 
12,000  lbs.  of  Concords,  and  about  2,000  lbs.  t 


of  Delawares,  the  remainder  being  divided  by 
some  eight  or  nine  sorts.  By  this  it  would 
seem  that  it  cost  him  3  1-5  cents  to  grow  and 
market  a  pound  of  grapes;  that  the  average 
gross  receipts  were  about  7i  cents  jier  ix>uiid, 
and  the  net  pmceeds  about  4^  cents  i)er  pound  ; 
or  $232  |x;r  acre. 

These  grajies  were  marketed  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 


BETJRUE    r>IEL. 


A  chance  seedling  near  Brussels,  Belgium, 
dedicated  by  Van  Mons,  and  named  in  honor 
of  his  friend  Dr.  ArciUsTUs  Fueiiehick  Ai>- 
lUEN  DiEL,  a  distinguished  (German  jiomologist. 
Its  vigor,  productiveness  and  lieauty,  have  made 
it  already  a  general  favorite  w  ith  our  plantei-s. 
It  is  in  every  resjK^ct  a  first  rale  fruit  in  favora- 
ble situations,  but  on  very  young  ti-ees  and  in 
cold  soils  it  is  a\A.  to  lx>.  rather  coarse  and  astrin- 
gent. The  tree  has  long,  very  stout,  twisting 
brandies,  and  is  uncommonly  vigorous.  Young 
shoots  dark  grayish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  oliovate  to  obtuse 


pyrifonn.  Skin  ratlier  thick,  lemon  yellow,  be- 
c  )ming  orange  yellow,  marked  with  large  brown 
<lot8,  and  marblings  of  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  to 
an  Inch  and  three  (juarteis  long,  stout,  curved, 
set  in  a  rather  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  nearly 
closed,  and  placed  in  a  slightly  furrowed  basin. 
Flesh  yellowisli-white,  a  little  coai-se  grained, 
es|»ecially  at  the  core,  but  rich,  sugary,  half 
melting,  and  in  good  specimens  buttery  and  de- 
licious. In  eating,  in  this  country,  from  Sep- 
tember to  Decemlier,  if  picked  and  ripened  in 
the  house. — Downing. 


The  Proper  Time  to  Plant  Tree*. 


In  reading  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  CiiAs. 
Downing  on  fruits,  we  notice  that  he  puts 
great  faith  in  tlie  opinion  of  Lini>i.ey,  that  the 
fall  is  the  liest  time  to  plant  trees.  It  does  not 
aptiear  that  Lindi.ey  sfxike  from  any  experi- 
ence in  the  matter;  but  simply  from  what  he 
conceived  to  be  physiological  n^asons.  Here  we 
see,  he  remarks,  that  the  tree's  roots  grow  all 
winter.  Hence  a  transplanted  fall  tree  will  have 
restored  its  injured  roots,  and  will  be  in  better 
condition  in  spring  than  if  it  had  to  make  new 
roots  and  new  leaves  all  at  the  same  time.  This 
certainly  seems  reasonable ;  and  if  there  were 
no  counteracting  influences  all  would  be  well. 


But  it  does  not  appear  fW>m  a  study  of  Lind- 
ley'8  writings  that  he  fully  appreciated  liow 
much  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  stems  of 
trees  there  is  in  the  winN'r  season.  Indeed, 
how  should  lie,  for  in  the  moist  English  atmos- 
phere, there  is  not  much.  But  from  our  sUnd- 
point — where  the  evaporation  is  enormous— 
LiNDLEY  had  not  the  opportunity  to  see  what 
we  know.  We  have  found  that  not  only  do  our 
trees  do  what  Lindley  says  English  trees  do, 
grow  their  rocjts  all  winter,  exo'pt  when  aliso- 
lutely  enaised  in  frost,  but  even  wlien  the  soil 
is  hard  frozen.  Thawing  their  way  by  the  aid 
of  their  internal  lieat,  they  go  through  the  most 
solidly  frozen  block,  drawing  in  a  supply  of  mois- 
ture for  tlie  rapid  exhalations  from  the  leafless 


bark  conlinually  going  on.  If  this  power  or 
absorbing  moisture  in  the  dead  of  w  inter  were 
to  cease,  some  of  our  hardiest  tiees  would  die  in 
a  few  days  under  our  cold  wintery  weather.  It 
is  just  this  which  often  interferes  with  the  suc- 
cess of  our  fall  planting.  Moisture  is  in  a  small 
degree  absorbed  by  old  roots;  but  the  major 
part  is  taken  up  by  the  young  growing  rootlets, 
chiefly  fiom  the  ends  which  are  spongiest  and 
softest ;  if  there  has  not  been  time  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  abundance  of  these,  it  is  hard 

work  for  the  trees  to  get  through  the  winter 
alive. 

Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  these  two  gi«at 
principles,  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  as  to  the 
profier  time  to  plant.  We  see  that  we  have  to 
get  new  rootlets ;  and  we  have  to  guard  against 
excessive  evajioration  until  we  do.  If  we  can 
secure  enough  rootlets  to  meet  all  the  plant's 
wants  through  the  winter,  then  assiutidly  the 
fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees. 

Often  we  can  secure  tliese  conditions,  and 
often  not.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  teach 
our  i-eaders  who  have  not  tliought  of  it,  liow  to 
use  wise  discietion  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  liest  ways  is  to  plant  very  early. — 
Do  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  but  com- 
mence as  soou  as  the  first  heavy  fall  rains  have 
thoroughly  loosened  the  ground.  If  tlie  leaves 
have  not  all  faljen,  strip  them  off.  It  is  no  more 
of  an  injury  for  a  man  to  do  this  in  the  day, 
when  a  frost  may  and  often  does  do  it  in  tlie 
same  night.  If  there  be  much  soft  and  iinnia- 
tuie  wood,  cut  this  back ;  evaporation  is  much 
moie  easy  through  this  pait  than  the  harder  and 
more  mature. 

Another  thing  in  favor  of  fall  planting,  will 
be  the  selection  of  warm  ground.  This  will 
much  favor  the  protluction  of  rootlets.  In  a 
cold,  damp  soil,  the  roots  already  on  the  tree 
will  rather  die,  than  new  ones  produce  them- 
selves. This  is  iiarticularly  the  case  with  some 
trees  which  do  not  make  young  roots  freely  in 
the  fall.  The  tulip  tree,  oaks,  and  the  peach  are 
familiar  instances  of  this  class.  And  again  he 
who  would  have  the  very  best  success  with  fall 
planting,  must  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
hot  burets  of  sun,  or  cold  wintry  winds ;  and 
thus  he  whose  jilace  is  the  best  protected  in  this 

respect,  will  have  tlie  best  of  it  over  him  who 
has  not. 

Some  of  our  readers,  we  suspect,  will  wonder 
why  we  include  tlie  sun  in  our  list  of  winter 
enemies  to  the  fall  planted  tree.  But  we  see 
how  it  is  after  a  winter's  experience.  Tlie 
southern  side  of  the  fall  planted  tree  is  often 
scorclied  on  that  side.  This  is  simply  because 
the  sun  draws  out  tlie  moisture  there  faster 
than  the  injured  roots  can  supply  it. 

In  favor  of  fall  planting  there  is  yet  one  item 
which  we  can  seldom  have  in  spring.  This  is 
ill  reference  to  tlie  condition  of  the  earth.  It  is 
often  said  tliat  a  wet  day  is  good  for  planting 
trees,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Tlie  pasty  earth 
does  not  fit  closely  to  tlie  roots ;  and  the  roots 
cannot  well  take  up  moisture,  unless  they  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  earth.  Ilenoe  a  lialf  dry 
soil  that  will  powder  finely  when  crushed,  is  to 
be  preferred.  Tlien  every  little  root  finds  the 
powdering  soil  closely  in  about  it ;  and  it  is  al- 
most as  if  the  root  had  pushed  itself  through  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  a  goo<l  thing  in  trans- 
planting to  have  one  man  pounding  with  a  ram- 
mer, as  fast  as  tlie  earth  is  being  put  in.  In  tlie 
spring,  what  with  lain  and  frost,  tlie  soil  is  not 
ai>t  to  lie  as  fiiable,  as  gardeners  say,  as  it  is  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

We  think,  with  tliese  facts  before  tliem,  our 
eaders  can  judge  for  themselves  liow  far  they 
can  command  the  essentials  to  success  in  fall 
planting.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  absolute  rule 
as  given  by  Lindlky  won't  do ;  but  yet  tliere 
are  hundreds  of  cases  where  it  can  and  will  be 
best  to  plant  in  fall.  We  all  have  enough  to  do 
in  spring,  and  all  we  can  get  done  in  advance  iu 
fall  is  a  great  gain.— Gardeners'  Monthly. 
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POMOLOGY. 

Extracts  from  Mahsii  AM,  I'.  Wii.nKn'H  Adilross be- 
fore the  PoinoloKlciil  Society,  at  Ulchiuoiid, 
Va.,  being  lU*  Thirteenth  Session. 


Tweiity-tliree  years  liave  nearly  elaiiscJ  since 
the  orKaiii/ation  of  tliis  Society  in  tlie  city  of 
New  Yoik.     Ilcltl  as  our  nx-etings  liavo  been, 
in  (lillcrent  and    widely   distant  i>arts  of  our 
anuitry,  I  deem  it  i)roi)er  very  brielly  to  allude 
to  its  history,  oljccts,  and  j)n«ress.    I':siiecially 
is  this  dcsiral.le  as  a  moans  of  information  to 
such  southern  jKntionsof  our  Union  as  may  not 
have  l)een  conversant  with  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  Society,    lis  object  is  to  advance  that  most 
intcicsling  and  dclighlfid  iiursuit,  the  cidlivation 
of  fruits ;  to  pjomote  and  iwrpetuate  a  cordial 
siiirit  of  inU'icourse  betv\een  iKdnologists;  to 
compare  fruits,  and  <ipinions  concernint;  them; 
to  settle  doidjlful  iwints  in  jwinology,  and  to 
establish  a  standard  for  every  section  of  this 
great  Western  Continent.    How  well  this  has 
been  done  the  !StK>it'ty  need  no  belter  ti-stimo- 
iiial  than  is  furnished  by  its  published  transac- 
tions, tlu^  wide-spread  iiilluence  it  lias  exerted, 
not  only  in  our  own,  but  other  iK)rlions  of  the 
world,  and  e.s|K:cially  by  this  grand  assemblage 
of  American  fruits  and  American  men. 

llow  sinprising  the  changes  wliich  have  taken 
plac-e  during  the  existence  of  this  S<x'iety !  States 
and  sections  of  the  Union  which  were  scarcely 
known  by  name,  now  conlriiuite  noble  fruils  to 
grace  our  exhiliilions,  and  nol)le  men  to  join  us 
in  etlbrts  for  the  piomotion  of  the  pidilic  good; 
and  by  the  womlerful  aci>ic!vement8  of  science 
juid  the  goliIfMi  chain  of  connnercc,  a  reciprocal 
exchange  is  made  of  our  friuls,  distances  are 
alni««t  annihilated,  and  where  fruits  were  only 
to  be  s«!en  in  our  markets  at  their  iK-culiar  sea- 
son, they  are  now  foiuid  throughout  the  entire 
circle  of  the  year.    Ami  by  the  artis  of  preserva- 
tion, the  seasons  of  our  fruits  are  further  pro- 
longed, until  those  of  winter  even  linger  in  the 
lap  of  sunnuer.    Thus  our  choicest  varieties  are 
successively  matured;  thus  «lislant  markets  are 
brought  near  together,  so  that  the  apple,  the 
pear  and  the  grai»e  from  the  South  and  West 
meet  in  the  northern  clime  of  New  p:ngland  in 
niidsumnier;  and  C":Uifornia,  Nebraska  and  Illi- 
nois comiR'te  at  the  same  time  with  Virginia- 
Uie  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  in   our  northern 
markets. 

LESSONS  OF   KXPEItlKNCK. 
1     THE  INFLVENfE  OF  WAKM,  l>liY  SEASONS. 

Among  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned, 
we  may  mention  as  si  tiled  and  acknowledgetl 
principles,  the  following : 

Tlie  obscrvalions  of  the  last  few  years,  under 
tl»e  influence  of  warm,  dry  seasons,  would  ai>- 
pear  to  have  established  the  principle  that  such 
weather  (without  exi-ossive  drouth,)  esiiecially 
in  the  earlier  pait  of  the  sunnner,  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  perfection  an«l  rii)ening  of  friuts,  par- 
ticularly graiK'S,  than  cold  wet  seasons.    The 
ftict  is  prominently  shown  in  California,  as  we 
have  witnessed  by  jtersonal  observation;  and  is 
es{)ecially  to  be  seen  in  the  cidtivation  of  Um' 
grape  there,  aud  also  in  Europe,  and  in  oiu- 
Nortliern  States,  where,  \mder  tlic  influence  of 
such  seasons,  neither  the  vine  nor  its  fruit  is 
affected  by  discise  of  any  kind.    These  condi- 
tions we  have  noticed,  are  alse  pecidiarly  advan- 
tageous for  the  formation  of  fruit-buds, -and  the 
storing  tip  of  the  necessary  |MMfedcd  focnl  for  a 
future  crop,  and  for  the  riiieinng  of  the  wood, 
so  necessary  that  it  may  endure  the  winter  with 
safety. 

2.  DIIAININO   OF   FKIIT  LANDS. 

In  conformity  with  the  following  remarks,  we 
see  tlie  importance  of  thorough  draining  of  our 
fruit  lands,  which  pro«luces  in  soils  not  naturally 
possessing  them,  the  conditions  of  warmth  aud 
dryness  which  we  have  named,  thus  rendering 
the  condition  of  the  earth,  in  respect  to  warmth 
and  dryness,  analogons  to  that  of  the  air,  of  the 


iniiiortance  of  which  we  have  biifore  spoken, 
ik'side  these  advantages,  is  the  thorough  aeration 
of  the  soil,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  absorb  fer- 
tilizing matter  from  the  atmosphere,  rain  and 
snow,  and  moisture  evaiwrated  from  the  springs 
l^elow.    Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
same  means  which  guard  against  excessive  wet, 
also  serve  to  supply  moisture  in  excessive  drouths. 
How  aiitly  d(H's  the  poet  describe  this  condition: 
"  111  KniuntlH  by  art  niaile  dry,  the  watery  bane 
Wlii<h  mars  thii  wliolesonie  I'rult,  is  turned  to  use, 
Anil  .trains,  wliilf  (IrawinR  noxious  vai-ors  otf, 
Serve  also  to  dittuse  a  full  supiily." 


3,    ritKl'AKATION   AND   CITLTIVATION   OF 
THK   SOIL. 

It  se«'ms  scarcely  necessary  in  this  presence  to 
say  that  thorough  preparation  and  enrichment 
of  such  soils  as  are  not  already  rich  is  essential. 
Ordinary  farm  culture  will  not  produce  the 
highest  class  of  fruits;  they  must  have  garden 
cuUure,  and  with  this  they  never  fail.  AOer 
this  thorough  i)reparation,  the  cleaner  the  culture 
the  letter,  at  least  in  our  older  States,  where  the 
soils  have  been  depleted  by  cropping.  Ihit  one 
of  the  lessons  which  experience  has  taught  us 
ntost  impressively  is  that,  contrary  to  our  former 
views,  this  after-cultivation  should  be  shallow, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  but  to  preserve 
them  near  the  surface. 


4.   MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION. 

The  subject  of  mamires  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  every  year  l)ecoming  more  so.  The 
supply  of  maiuirt;  in  the  older  part  of  oiu'  coun- 
try is  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  every  year 
increases  the  disparity.  What  would  be  our 
feelings  if  the  supjily  of  wheal,  on  which  we  de- 
|HMid  for  our  daily  bread,  were  inadetpiate  to 
the  demands*  Yet  men  are  not  more  (lei)endent 
for  life  uixm  their  daily  brea*  than  are  our  fruit 
croi)s  ui>on  the  food  which  is  supiilied  to  them 
in  the  form  of  manure  of  one  kind  or  another. 
To  8upi)ly  this  want  we  shall  \>e  compelled  U) 


we  agree  with  Air.  JNIkkiian,  that  "one-half  of 
the  trees  which  b<?ar  fruit  every  year,  would  be 
benefited  by  having  one-half  the  fruit  taken  off 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  set,  and  that  the  overbearing 
of  a  tree  will  in  a  few  years  destroy  it."    We 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that  excessive 
production  is  always  at  the  expense  of  Iwth 
quantity  and  quality,  if  not  in  the  same  season, 
then  in  succeeding  ones— for  when  branch  is 
contending  with  branch,  leaf  with  leaf,  and  fruit 
with  fruit,  for  its  supply  of  light  and  food,  it 
would  be  indeed  an  anomaly  in  nature  if  this 
should  not  result  in  ix-rmanent  injury  to  the 
trees  as  well  as  to  the  amaial  crop. 

7.  insects  and  diseases. 
The  subject  of  insects  and  diseases  is  daily 
attracting  more  attention,  for  their  depredations 
are  daily  becoming  a  great<;r  evil,  and  the  im- 
portance of  entomological  investigations  is  every 
day  more  plainly  seen.    It  is  less  than  fifty 
years  since  Dr.  Hahhis  first  published  his  work 
on  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  and  great 
is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  him  and  to 
the  succcetling  investigators  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  studying  the  hal)its  of  these  liitle 
"creeping  things  which  be  upon  the  earth,"  tliat 
they  may  teach  us  how  to  destroy  those  which 
prey  upon  our  trees,  and  to  distinguish   oiu- 
friends  from  our  foes.    Every  ijlant  imiK)rted 
from  abroad  brings  with  it  a  new  insect  or  «lis- 
ease,  and  the  dissemination  of  new  plants  and 
varieties,  without  which  there  can  be  no  progress 
in  horticulture,  inevitably  disseminates  their  in- 
sect enemies.    On  this  subject  the  wonls  of 
Edmund  Bukkk  are  appropriate:  "The  most 
vi"ilant  suiK'iintendence,  the  most  promi)t  actl- 
vi^y,  which  has  no  such  day  as  Unmorrow  in  its 
calendar,  are  necessary  to  the  farmer;"  and  we 
may  add  still  more  to  the  fruit-grower,  and  ten- 
fold more   necessary  in  combating  our  insect 
enemies.    The  neglect  of  battling  with  these 
vile  creatures  is  tlie  great  bane  tti  successful  cul- 


lO   SUDDiy  mis  «aiii/  nc   anci    .'^    »..,...,«. ...      -  ,.••.•     ., 

rely  h.  great  measure  upon  artificial  fertiliicers,  .tivat.on;  but  as  long  as  monUev.l  exists  m  the 


and  chemistry  has  not  yet  taught  us,  as  it  will 
doubtless  in  the  future,  how  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  fruit  crops  with  certainty  and  abundance. 
IJut  w(!  cannot  ttx)  often  or  too  forciltly  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all  cullivatoi's  the  sacred 
duty  of  saving  every  particle  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial, and  api)lying  it  in  such  m.anner  as  will 
produce  the  utmost  effect.  And  on  this  last 
jioint  the  lesson  which  exiiorience  has  Liught  us 
is,  tlmt  manure  amtlied  to  fruit  trees  should  lie 
either  in  the  form  of  a  toi)-dres8ing  or  as  near 
the  sui-fai-«r  ius  is  consistent  with  the  comi)osition 
of  the  soil,  and  the  presenation  of  its  fertilizing 
j  elements. 

5.   MULCIIINO. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  add  as  another 
of  the  lessons  of  exiKMience,  which  may  be  said 
to  1)6  fixed,  the  advantage  of  mulching  for  dry 
s«'a«)ns  and  soils,  whereby  the  lemiierature  and 
moistutt?  of  the  soils  are  kept  uniform,  and  the 
fertilizing  elementa  in  a  soluble  state,  an  ess(Mi- 
tlal  condition  for  the  production  of  jHirfect  fruit. 

fl.   T1IINNIN<1   OF   FItUIT. 

This  is  another  lesson  whice  we  have  learnetl, 
and  tlie  necessity  of  which  we  have  often  endea- 
vored to  impress  u|K)n  cultivators,  and  which 
every  successive!  season  teaches  with  stronger 
emphasis.    It  is  aijsolutely  necessary  for  all  who 
send  fruit  to  market,  to  send  lurgt;  fruit,  and  the 
markets  arc  constantly  and  progressively  requir- 
ing large  and  tine  fruit.     Even  the  Seckel  i»ear, 
which  once  coinmaiuled  in  Boston  market  the 
hlglH'St  price,  will  not  now,  unless  of  extra  size, 
sell  for  any  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  common 
varieties  of  larger  size.     A  medium-sized  fruit, 
or  even  one  of  sinalk'r  siz<%  may  Ix;  nn)re  econo- 
mical for  use.  but  until  some  <lecided  change  in 
the  preferences  of  the  majority  of  purchasers 
shall  take  jJacc,  huge  fruit  will  sell  better  than 
smaU.    Topn)duce  this,  the  fruit  mie^t  not  only 
liave  good  cultivation,  but  uiiist  Ije  thinned,  and 


worltl,  so  long  may  we  exjiect  there  will  be  evil 
in  the  natuiul  world,  and  he  who  is  not  willing 
to  contend  against  both,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  either  of  cultivator  or  of  Christian. 

We  belong  to  that  class  who  have  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  the  moral 
world,  and  our  faith  is  not  less  strong  that  the 
insect  phigues  shall,  if  not  exU'rminaled,  at  least 
be  subdued,  so  that  the  lalK)r  of  keeping  them 
so  far  in  check  that  no  material  harm  sliiill  lie 
caused  by  them  w  ill  Ix?  comparatively  easy.— 
We  have  discovered  means  for  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  cunant-worm,  curculio,  canker- 
worm,  caterpillar,  melon-bug  and  aphis,  and  tht! 
mildew  and  other  diseases  of  our  vines.     If  we 
can  do  this.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  supi)ose  that 
we  can  discover  remeilies  for,  or  the  means  of 
preventing,  all   the  tliseas«'s  and   depredations 
that  vegetation  is  liable  to?    Is  it  consistent 
with  that  Divine  economy,  so  Iwnevolent  in  all 
its  ways  and  works,  to  Ix'lieve  that  this  fair  cre- 
ation has  been  spread  out  only  to  be  destroyetl ; 
that  seeil-time  should  be  promised  and  the  har- 
vest withheld ;  aud  from  year  to  year  our  hopes 
deferred  and  our  hearts  made  sick?    Is  it  in 
harmony  with  that  Divine  Providence  which 
created  all  things  and  pronounced  tliem  very 
g(Ktd  ? 

If  any  one  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  contend  with 
these  horde's  of  vile  cn-atures,  or  the  disap])oint- 
ments  ujion  which  all  culline  is  incident,  let 
him  rememlier  that  it  is  the  mission  of  life  t«> 
struggle  against  and  overcome  them.  Instead 
of  fretting  aud  groaning  over  these  evils,  let  us 
V)attle  with  them  and  conquer  them.  Thus 
shall  we  gather  the  lich  fruits  of  our  industry, 
and, 
"  W'liorc  («omc  would  find  thorns  but  to  torture  the 

flesh, 
'•  We'll  i>luck  the  ripe  clusters  our  souls  to  refresh." 

But  some  one  replies,  let  nature  do  all  this,  let 
nature  iwrform  her  peifect  work;  true — but  na- 


ture bnngs  us  weeds,  thistles  and  thorns,  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation  as  well  as  those  that  are 
useful ;  and  we  were  placed  in  this  world,  not 
merely  to  assist  nature,  but  to  meet  with  and 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  she  sometimes 
places  in  our  patli— U)  elevate  her  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  purposes  of  her  creation. 

Many  of  the   difliculties  and  privations  we 
endure,  if  met  and  conquered,  will  prove  bless- 
ings in  disguise.     It  is  labor  of  mind  as  well  as 
Ijody,  it  is  work,  work,  work,  that  makes  men 
strong.     Work  is  the  great  engine  that  molds 
and  moves  the  intelKuit,  enterprise  and  destiny 
of  the   world— work  is  the   greatest  temporal 
boon  bestowed  on  man— work  is  the  heaven- 
apiMjinted  means  of  advancement  to  a  higher 
state  of  perftiction  ;  and  in  no  profession  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  calling  of  the  iMimo- 
logist.    This  idea  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing   lines,   illustrative   of   the  blessings  of 
labor : 

"  The  first  man  and  the  first  of  men, 

Were  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
Antl  that  was  mercy's  mandate  then 
Which  destined  man  to  toil." 
If  man  can  seize  the  lightning  in  his  hand 
and  make  it  work  for  him  in  earth,  air  or  water; 
if  he  can  descend  into  the  secret  lalwratory  of 
Nature,  and  learn  the  constituents  of  soils  and 
manui-es,  and  their  adaptation  to  each  other ;  if 
he  can  learn  how  she  prepares  the  appropriate 
food  for  all  vegetable  life,  from  the  humblest 
[ilant  clinging  cUrse  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
only  blooming  to  die,  to  the  lofty  Sequoia,  rear- 
,ng  its  head  to  heaven  and  braving  the  tempests 
for  thousands  of  years ;    If  the  physician  can 
discover  the  agents  which  generate  disease  in 
the  animal   kingdom,  and   prescribe  antidotes 
and  remedies  for  each,  may  not  the  cultivator 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  diseasi-s  which  affect 
his  trees  and  plants,  and  how  to  cure  them  ? 

Is  there  any  element  in  nature  which  man 
cannot  make  subservient  to  his  use  ?  Is  there 
any  disease  for  which  nature  has  not  provided  a 
remedy  ?  Is  tliere  any  enemy  to  vegetation  that 
cannot  be  overcome? 

8.  SHELTER. 

The  necessity  of  sheher  was  not  as  soon  per- 
ceived as  some  of  the  other  lessons  which  I  have 
named;  yet,  with  perhai»s  the  exception  of  a  few 
favored  spots,  its  imjiortance  is  yeai-  by  year  lie- 
coming  more  generally  appreciaU'd,  esiiecially  on 
our  oiien  prairies  and  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western portions  of  our  country.    The  fact  is 
estalilished  that  tlie  removal  of  forests  diminish- 
es the  (juantity  of  niin,  increases  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  reduces  tlie  temperature,  and 
subjects  our  fruits  to  greater  vicissitudes,  so 
that  tlie  iieach  ami  many  of  our  finest  i»eajs  can 
be  no  longer  cullivat<!d  at  the  North  excejit  in 
gardens  or  slieltered  places.     The  importance 
of  shelter  was  well  nnderstooil  as  long  ago  as 
the  time  of  Quintiiiye,  wlio,  in  his  work  on  gar- 
dening, giv.«  full  ilirections  for  planting  trees  for 
shelter.    This  was  in  a  country  long  settled  and 
deiiudwl  of  its  forests ;  and  though  our  aiuvs- 
tors,  planting  fruit  trees  in  a  virgin  soil  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  failed  to  perceive  its  neces- 
sity, we,  in  our  older  States,  who  have  come  Ui 
much  the  same  conditions  as  existt^l  intli*;  time 
of  Quintinye,  ex|)erience  the  same  want. 

There  may  lie  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the 
South,  where  the  fruit  season  is  warm  and  dry, 
producing  similar  coiiilitions  to  tiKise  atibrde<l 
by  slielter  under  glass.  We  may  find  vaiieties, 
and  probably  shall,  adapted  to  ex|)osed  situa- 
tions ;  but  at  present  the  larger  minority  of  our 
finer  fruits  will  be  benetite*!  by  tlie  slielter  of 
belts  of  forest  trees.  We  are  gla*l,  llierefore,  to 
see  the  reo^nition  of  tlie  advantagim  of  forest 
trees  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  our  Pacific 
railways,  not  only  as  atlording  shelter,  but  as 
colk'cting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
rendering  available  vast  reizions  previously  un- 
iuhahitaiile  from  droutii.    This  good  work  has 
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already  been  commenced  on  the  line  of  the 
Kansas  I'acific  Uailroad. 

9.    METEOROLOOY. 

Beside  the  lessons  which  experience  has  al- 
ready taught  us,  ix;rmit  me  to  mention  one  which 
IKimologists  ougnt  to  learn,  and  which,  from  pre- 
sent indications,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  learn. 
The  pomologist  should  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  meteorology  than  we  now  pos- 
sess. The  action  of  light  and  heat ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  winds,  of  frost,  fog,  water,  and  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  air  and  earth,  have  a 
most  important  bearing,  and  we  believe  that 
when  our  science  shall  have  attained  to  its  great- 
est {lerfectlon,  there  will  be  a  discreet  classifica- 
tion of  our  fruits,  assigning  to  each  its  proper 
soil,  location  and  aspect.  We  must  not  expect 
to  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  confonn  to 
them.  W^e  do  not  expect  to  restore  the  lost 
Pleiad,  nor  do  we  exjiect  to  find  any  suixjrnatu- 
ral  means  whereby  improvement  and  progress 
can  lie  attained  without  mental  or  physical  exer" 
tion,  but  we  should  endeavor  to  undeistand  some 
of  the  workings  of  that  mysterious  machine 
which  generates  and  iierpetuate's  all  vegetable 
life.  True,  the  "  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 
as  of  old,  but  it  seems  probable  if  not  certain, 
from  the  investigations  made  at  Washington, 
that  man  cannot  only  tell  from  whence  it  will 
come,  and  where  it  will  blow,  but  where  the 
sun  will  shed  its  rays  and  the  clouds  diffuse  their 
showers,  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  laws 
which  govern  the  weather  may  be  settled  with 
nearly  as  much  certainty  as  those  which  now 
govern  the  calculations  of  the  astronomer. 

What  wonders  has  science  wrought  in  motlern 
times,  but  these  are  only  the  rudiments  of  that 
great  plan  which  Providence  has  est.ablished  for 
the  hapiiiness  of  mankind.  "  Tlitse  are  but 
piirtsof  His  ways"  which  we  now  see,  glimmer- 
ings of  that  biiundless  exhibition  of  jniwer,  wis- 
dom and  go(Hliiess  which  shall  culminate  in  tlie 
perfection  of  all  created  things. 

10.  ORIOINATINO   NEW  VARIETIES. 

I  commend  to  you  again,  as  I  have  done  in 
my  former  addresses,  and  shall  continue  to  do 
while  I  live,  the  important  and  Ijenevolent  work 
of  originating  new  viu-ieties  of  fruit,  both  as  a 
means  of  improvement,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
those  which  have  experienced  the  decline  inci- 
dent to  all  things  of  human  origin.  Our  coun- 
try, and  in  fact  the  whole  world,  hiis  been  so 
thoroughly  explored,  that  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  discover  any  very  important  addition  to 
accidental  varieties.  Our  main  source  of  iin- 
ptovement,  theiefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  kiiuls  from  s^Hid,  and  I  again 
urge  upon  you  tlie  great  imixirtance  of  continu- 
ing your  eflbrts  in  this  most  interesting  and 
ho)M>ful  department  of  lalnir.  The  acrpiisitions 
.ilreatly  made  give  promise  of  still  richer  re- 
wards to  him  wIk)  will  work  with  Nature  in 
comiK^lliiig  her  to  yield  fo  his  solicitations  for 
still  greater  improvement.  Much  has  already 
been  (h>ne,  but  this  branch  of  science  si  still  in 
its  liifaiK7,  aii<l  ojiens  to  the  pomologist  a  broa«i 
field  for  enterprise.  It  may  retpiire  time  and  !«- 
tience,  and  care,  to  produce  a  su|)erior  variety, 
hut  we  liave  the  most  clieerliig  assurance  of  the 
time  wlien  every  section  of  our  country  shall 
possess  fruits  adapteil  to  its  own  locality. — 
There  is  no  Ijetter  illustration  of  what  can  be 
,iccoinplishe«l,  than  what  has  Ikhju  done,  in  the 
production  of  tlie  various  and  excellent  Ameri- 
can fruits,  which  have  been  raised  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  Society.  If  each  memlwr 
should  originate  one  g(HMl  variety,  adapted  to  a 
wide  extent  of  t4>rritory,  or  even  to  his  own  sec- 
tion, he  would  become  a  public  Injiiefactor.  Think 
of  llie  numlierof  i»ei-sons  in  the  United  St^ites  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  growth  of  fruits.  Slioiild 
each  one  pnxluce  one  good  variety,  a  not  iniiios- 
sible  thing,  we  sliould  have  varieties  enough  to 
endure  for  centuries,  adapted  to  every  soil  and 
location  in  our  vast  loiritory. 


THE    UA1L.T>WI1V    APPLE. 


The  IJaldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  New 
England  apples,  and  is  unquestionably  a  first- 
rale  fruit  in  all  resjiecls.  It  is  a  native  of  Ma.s- 
sachusetts,  and  is  more  largely  cultivated  for 
the  Boston  market  than  any  other  sort.  It 
liears  most  abundantly  with  us,  and  we  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  lai-ger,  more  lieau- 
tiful,  and  highly  flavored  siiecimens  here,  than 
we  ever  saw  in  its  n.ntive  i-egion.  The  Baldwin, 
in  flavor  and  general  characteristics,  evidently 
lielongs  to  the  same  family  as  our  Esopus  Spitz- 
enbiirgh,  and  dcs«Mves  its  extensive  iM)pularity. 

Fniit  large,  roundish,  and  narrowing  a  little 
to  the  eye.    Skin  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  near- 


ly covered  and  striped  with  crimson,  red  and 
orange,  in  the  sun  ;  dotted  with  a  few  large 
nisset  dots,  and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet 
alMuit  the  stalk.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a 
rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so 
large  a  fruit,  planted  in  an  even,  moderately 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  j'eliowish-white,  crisp,  with 
that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavor.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower,  and  bears 
most  abundantly.  Kijie  from  November  to 
March,  but  with  us  is  in  iieifection  in  January. 
— Downing. 


THE   BARTLETT   PEAR. 

The  sale  of  the  Bartlett  estate,  on  Boston 
Highlands,  recalls  the  history  of  this  ]H>ar. — 
Enoch  Bartlett,  the  fonner  owner,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilorticultuial 
Society  lor  many  years,  was  quite  a  noted  horti- 
cidturist.  Forty  years  ago  he  brought  from  his 
estate  a  choice  pear,  never  before  seen  by  the 
members.  Mr.  B.  and  tlie  memlN;is  of  the  so- 
ciety supiMiscd  it  to  l)e  a  seedling  pear,  and  out 
of  regard  to  him,  it  was  named  the  "  Bartlett 
|(e>ar."  But,  in  {Miint  of  fact,  this  was  an  old 
Enf.lish  )x'ar,  well  known  there  as  "  William's 
(;(K)d  Christian,"  and  had  been  inqiorted  by  Mr. 
Brkwkk,  who  built  the  Bartlett  house  and  laid 
out  the  grounds  some  time  about  Ibl.'i.  But 
the  estate  being,  after  a  few  yeais,  sold,  and 
IKissing  into  other  hands,  the  liLsloiy  of  this  tree 
was  not  known,  until  Mr.  B.'s  introduction  of 
it  to  the  Massaclius<'tts  Horticultural  Society 
made  it  famous. — Kxchanye, 


\Xy  Col.  Pickett,  a  Georgia  plant^-r,  has  in 
the  80Utliwest«'rn  part  of  that  State,  (i,.')00  acres 
in  cotton  and  'MAH)  acres  in  corn;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  he  will  clear  $INi,()(M)  u|m>u  his  cot- 
ton alone.  He  is  said  to  have  the  largest  cotton 
field  ill  the  South.  He  enqihiys  nearly  400 
bauds,  all  of  tliem  negroef . 


A  Great  Maryland  Peach  Orchard. 

A  party  who  have  been  making  tlie  tour  of 
the  great  fruit-growing  district  of  the  peninsula 
of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, among  other  iwints  of  siioeial  interest, 
visited  the  "Round  Top"  fann,  famous  in  that 
region,  of  which  they  give  the  following  descrip 

tion  in  the  columns  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
(.'ommerciul : 

"  The  '  Round  Top'  farm  is  situated  in  Queen 
Anne's  county,  Md.,  on  the  Chester  river.  The 
country  has  here  a  fine  rolling  surface,  and  the 
soil  Is  a  sandy  loam.  The  present  proprietor  of 
the  pro|M'rty  is  John  H.vnitis,  he  having  suc- 
ceetled  the  firm  of  Morton  <V  Harris,  original 
owners.  The  jieach  orchanl  Is  the  great  feature 
of  the  farm.  It  extends  along  the  river  bank 
for  an  iiiibroken  stretch  of  IJ  miles,  and  is  a 
mile  deep;  1,01:}  acres  of  jieaclies  are  here  grow- 
ing and  bearing  in  this  one  orchard.  Nine 
years  ago  the  locality  was  covered  with  the  na- 
tive forest.  At  the  time  of  the  visit,  between 
r>00  and  000  hands  were  employed.  All  the 
jieaches  are  put  up  in  cans,  at  an  immense 
establishment  for  the  puriiose,  built  on  the  pro- 
IM'rty;  :?.")0  women  are  employed  in  jiearing  the 
fruit  and  filling  the  cans ;  5  teams  are  engaged 
hauling  the  fruit  from  the  trtHs  to  the  building. 
The  quantity  put  up  this  year  will  bo  about  a 


million  cans.  The  daily  work  was  about  4,000 
laskets,  or  :}0,000  cans. 

"  The  manner  of  canning  is  to  make  syrup 
composed  of  If  ixiunds  of  sugar  to  a  gallon  of 
water;  keeji  syrup  boiling;  put  fruit  in  cans 
cold;  pour  in  syrup;  solder  uptight;  tlien  boil 
the  cans  for  a  certain  liMigth  of  time,  but  how 
long  is  reserved  as  one  of  the  trade  secrets  of 
the  establishment.  The  canned  peaches  are 
sold  principally  in  Btiltiinore  and  I'hiladulphia. 
They  are  worth  at  present,  wholesale,  $l.ry2  jier 
dozen  cans  of  two  pounds  each.  They  have 
sold  as  high  as  $2.75  per  dozen,  but  this  year 
they  are  lower,  owing  to  the  large  crop.  Cans 
holding  three  pounds  sell  for  $1  more  per  dozen. 
Some  portion  of  the  crop  are  cut  into  lialves, 
the  pits  removed,  and  not  jjeeled;  these  are  used 
by  hotels  for  making  pies,  and  of  course  come 
at  lower  prices. 

"The  girls  employed  in  the  cannery  came 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  They  get  15 
cents  a  basket  for  iiearing  and  halving  the  fruit, 
and  make  from  $0  to  $10  a  week.  Mr.  Harris 
furnishes  a  large,  clean,  pleasant  boarding-house, 
with  sleeping  rooms  and  bedding,  and  charges 
$2  per  week  for  board.  The  females  have  a 
separate  building,  and  the  landlady  remarked 
that  the  girls  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  from  her  experience  she  would  ratlier  board 
thirty  men  than  one  of  those  girls." 


DWARF  PEAR  TREES. 


In  our  own  grounds  the  past  two  seasons,  we 
have  satisfactorily  proved  the  value  of  what  are 
cjilled  dwarf  trees.  Some  of  them  are  twelve 
and  thirteen  feet  high,  as  tall  probably  as  pear 
trees  need  be  for  home  use.  They  were  plant- 
ed seven  years  ago,  and  are  bearing  profusely, 
giving  us  many  bushels  of  peara  of  tlie  finest 
(juality.  Our  varieties  are  chiefly  Duchesse  d'- 
Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Ononda- 
ga, Howell,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckle,  Bartlett, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Buflum.  Except  the  Seckel, 
(which  is  on  jiear  stock,)  the  rest  are  on  quince, 
but  by  deeper  planting  have,  with  the  exception 
of  Duchess,  all  rooted  on  the  pear,  making  firm 
and  thrifty  standard  trees.  The  circumference 
of  quince  roots  is  very  small,  and  not  sufficient 
to  hold  the  tree  in  its  place  after  growing  a  few 
years.  But  for  early  growth,  they  take  a  quick 
hold  of  the  ground,  and  throw  the  tree  into  al- 
most immediate  bearing,  satisfying  those  who 
are  unable  to  wait  the  natural  jwriod  of  growth 
and  fruiting  of  standard  trees. 

For  private  grounds,  we  llierefore  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  the  planting  of  the  p«>ar  on 
quince;  and  even  for  permanent  orcharding  for 
market,  they  should  be  alternated  with  the 
others.  In  planting,  of  course,  the  point  of 
union  between  jiear  and  quince  should  be  co- 
vered a  couple  of  inclios,  to  allow  the  pear  to 
root,  and  to  circumvent  the  borer  on  tlie  quince. 
With  us  the  ground  is  not  in  grass,  but  culti- 
vated annually  with  root  crops. 

—  ^    •    m       — 

A  PROLIFIC  PEAR  BRANCH. 

At  the  recent  agricultural  exliibition  at  Sea- 
ville.  Cape  May  cotinty,  New  Jei?^y,  W.  J.  Bate 
exhibited  a  pear  branch  whicli  lie  had  nit  from 
one  of  his  trees,  having  on  it  (W  jiears,  of  the 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  variety.  We  measured  it 
ourselves,  and  found  it  exactly  lOJ  Indies.  If 
seeing  was  not  iH'lieving,  it  would  lie  difficult  to 
credit  that  05  pears  of  this  kind  could  be  attach- 
eil  to  siicb  a  branch.  No  ropes  of  onions  could 
be  thicker.  A  singidar  "  freak  of  nature "  in 
the  case,  was  that  there  were  but  very  few  pears 
on  other  parts  of  the  tree. 


Large  Duciies.s  I'ears. — Among  tlie  extra 
quality  fruit  exhibite<l  at  the  late  National  Exhi- 
bition at  Richmond,  the  Duchesse  d'Aiigonleme 
aud  Seckel  peara,  grown  by  G.  F.  Leioiiton,  of 
Norfolk,  attracted  great  attention.  The  former 
a\eriiged  two  iKuinds  each,  being  not  only  lar^jer 
than  otheis  there,  but  larger  than  we  recollect  to 
I'ave  seen  any  record  of  elsewhere. 
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DRYING  FRUIT. 

This  biisinras  is  now  activoly  carried  on  in 
I).lawitre.     At  Milfonl  the  Alden  Fruit  Viv- 
serving  Company  are  nitming  tl.«ir  estal.lisli- 
infnt  (lay  and  nijJilit,  and  are  still  crowded.— 
Early  in  tlie  wason  tliey  purcluuied  a  iiiunlM'r  ot 
orcliards,  which  yielded  far  more  than  they  anti- 
cipated, Cf)nsc'quently  they  are  iinahlo  to  preserve 
hut  a  small  proportion  outside  of  their  own. 
The  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  and 
cirls,  rumiing  a  while  force  in  the  day,  and  a 
colored  one  at  nij-ht.    Fh»m  $1,(HK)  to  $l,5-0 
are  paid  every  week  for  lalx.r.     They  are  now 
han.Uinj^  alx.nt  WK)  busheh  of  ijeaches  a  day. 
They  will  he  nnidy  for  api»les  n«!Xt  week,  and 
can  dry  about  450  bushels  iK,'r  day.    They  have 
large  quantities  of  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  pumi  - 
kins,  onions,  etc.,  raised  for  them,  which  tluy 
will  have  on  hand  imni<'<liately  after  the  press 
of  the  peach  season,  and  then  sweet  potalo.s 
until  (niristmas,  and  will  employ  about  one 
hundred  hands. 

The  principal  machinery  is  a  steam  engine 
and  what  is  called  an  evaiiorafor.  The  latter  is 
made  of  wood,  Iwing  alwut  live  feet  s«iuare  and 
fifteen  feet  high.  On  the  outside  of  the  evapo- 
rator are  four  endless  chains,  one  each  at  a  cor- 
ner, wliich  pass  up  the  outside  and  into  the  top 


nuts,  etc.  There  was  also  a  display  of  quilts, 
zephyr  work,  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  showing  that  the 
ladi<«  of  the  vicinity  take  an  interest  in  these 
exhibitions,  and  contribute  a  full  sliaie  to  sup- 
lK»rt  them. 

The  grounds  selected  near  Seaville  station,  by 
the  Agricultural  Society,  comprise  about  17 
acres,  and  are  well  shaded  with  natural  growth 
of  trees,  which  have  all  been  trimmed  up,  mak- 
ing as  tine  a  location  for  exhibition  puriwaes  as 
we  have  ever  seen  any  where.  The  connnittee 
in  charge  have  erected  convenient  and  substan- 
tial buildings,  and  the  society  may  now  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  institution  of  Cape  May 
county. 

i:very  agricultural  section  has  its  sijeciality  for 
some  ])artictdar  mode  of  culture  and  cropping, 
for  which  it  ia  adapted  by  reason  of  the  soil, 
climate,  or  otiier  circumstances.  We  had  long 
known  Caix'  May  county.  New  Jersey,  as  a 
place  for  fine  oysters,  clams  and  crabs,  tish,  etc. ; 
but  of  its  agrictdtural  resourc-es  and  capabilities 
we  knew  little  or  nothing.  Having  now  at- 
tended its  exhil)ition,  and  rode  around  some 
among  its  farms  an«l  farmeis,  we  are  prejMred 
to  say  we  hav»^  met  with  no  farming  section  so 
little  appreciated,  or  where  money  can  be  in- 
vested in  farm  lands  to  so  much  a«lvaiititge. — 
The  price  of  land,  with  some  improvements, 
ipjteured  to  l)e  from  $:)')  to  $45  or  $50  i)er  acre 


of  the  evaiwrator.     U|K)n  these  chains  are  l(H)8e 

bearers,  nine  inches  apart,  which,  entering  the    The  soil  is  light,  and  far  more  productive  than 


ev 
upon 


.aporator,  become  supi^rters  to  wire  hurdles, 
..pon  which  the  fruit  luis   been  placed.    The 
hurdles  are  made  five  feet  s<iuare,  and  being 
put  in  the  evai>orator  nine  inches  apart,  alxjut 
twenty  are  re<iuired  to  till  it.    In  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporator  is  a  coil  of  3,000  fi^et,  which  is 
heat«d  by  steam  from  the  boiler  of  the  engine, 
the  temperature  at  the  Inittom  being  180  degrees. 
A  fan  is  so  arranged  that  tl»e  hot  air  is  tempered 
by  a  blast  of  cold  air.    The  fruit  is  all  put  into 
the  evaporator  at  the  top  and  taken  out  at  the 
bottom,  with  tlie  watery  matter  entirely  extract- 
ed, and  the  sugar  and  nutritious  elements  not 
only  preservetl,  but  increased,  when  compared 
with  its  raw  condition.    The  hurdles,  resting 
upon  the  endless  chains,  are  lowered  by  means 
of  a  crank,  which  regidates  the  fruit  according 
to  the  Ciipacity  and  temperature  of  the  evapo- 
rator.   After  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  hurdk's, 
it  is  placed  in  paper  boxes,  generally  two-iwund 
boxes,  and  sent  to  market. 

One  bushel  of  tomatoes  makes  four  pounds, 
after  having  gone  through  the  process.  These 
four  pounds  are  said  to  ecjual  twelve  quart  air- 
tight cans  of  the  same  fruit,  costing  one-half  the 
price  now  paid  for  canned  tomatoes. 

Of  berries,  the  proportion  of  jiounds  to  the 
bushel  is  greater,  and  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  in  the  fruit,  which  has  all  to 
be  evaporated.  Of  peaches,  the  proportion  of 
pre8er\ed  fruit  to  the  bushel  is  said  to  l)e  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds,  sold  at  half  price  of  cannetl 
fru\t.— Exchange. 


Agrlctiltar©  In  Cape  May  County,  N.  J. 

By  Invitation  we  attended  the  exhibition  last 
month,  at  Seaville,  Cape  May  county.  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  line  of  the  West  Jersey  lailroad.  It 
was  tlje  second  exhibition  of  a  new  society,  and 


would  ap[K'ar  on  first  sight,  as  apiH?ars  to  be  the 
cas«'  w  ith  many  sections  of  New  Jei-s«;y. 

The  farms  api)ear  to  have  been  originally  laid 
out  long  and  narrow,  so  as  to  take  in  for  each  a 
IKtrtion  of  meailow  bordering  on  the  beach  or 
bay  ;  and  here  lies  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  these  Cajte  May  wunty  farms.    These  mea- 
dows not  only  aflbrd  an  unfailing  su|)ply  of  salt 
and  meadow  hay,  but  also  alwiuid  in  feitil  zing 
mateiial  of  the  very  best  kind.     The  annual 
clearing  out  of  the  ditches,  indei)endent  of  what 
may  be  obtained  by  digging,  furnishes  a  mud 
rich   in  potash  and  other  alkidine  salts,  com- 
minuted shells,  and   other  material,  precifcely 
what  is  required  on  the  uplands,  making  tlcm 
pnuluce  abundantly  all  kinds  of  crops.     Win- 
ters are  so  mild  as  not  to  interfere  w  ith  hauling 
this  material,  which  requires  to  lay  a  year  fi  r 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tlien  falls  to 
the  consistence  of  fine  mould. 

Where  such  material  for  fertiliwUion  exii^ts? 
there  is  of  course  no  excuse  for  jKwr  crops,  and 
we  were  therefore  not  surjjrised  to  hear  of  and 
to  see  good  crops  of  corn,  white  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, vegetables,  etc.,  equal  to  any  other  sec- 
tion. Cranberries  are  a  si)eciality — and  we 
found  the  energetic  president  of  the  society, 
Wm.  Dooi-Jtti.k,  and  several  others,  had  paid 
considerable  attention  also  to  root  culture,  which 
proved  \cry  prmluctive  and  profitable.  The 
samples  of  sugar  beets  at  the  exhibition  would 
cfjmpete  for  size  and  (piality  with  those  grown 
any  where  else. 

W.  U.  Smith,  near  Townsend's  Inlet,  at 
whose  hospitable  home  we  put  up,  had  planted 
out  last  spring  and  in  1870,  15  acres  of  i)caclies, 
which  l(X)ked  flourishing,  having  made  fine 
growtlis,  showing  the  ad.ai>tation  of  the  soil  to 
peach  culture.  He  designs  also  planting  out 
the  present  fall  a  large  p<  ar  orchard.  All  the 
indications  show  that  this  sedion  is  well  adapted 
We  saw  trees,  not  less  than  lialf  a 


May  county  farms  should  be  greatly  in  demand. 
The  only  reason  they  are  not  so  is.liecause  they 
are  not  known.     Many  of  the  farms  are  almost 
without  inside  or  outside  fences— no  stock  being 
allowed  to  run  the  rosids ;— in  fact,  the  kee[)ing 
of  stock  has  been  very  nmch  ignored — too  much 
so,  periiaps,  for  the  good  of  the  section.     The 
settling  there  of  such  men,  fi-om  other  parts  of 
the  country,  as  Wm.  Doomttle  and  Wm.  li. 
Smith,  to  whose  efforts,  and  a  f«w  others,  the 
Agricidtural  Sotiety  owes  its  existence,  will  be 
beneficial  in  showing  the  farmers  there  that  a 
certain  amount  of  live  stock,  as  well  some  other 
innovations  on  primitive  practices,  can  be  pro- 
fitably introduo  d.   Thesoilingsystem.of  couise, 
will  come  in  play,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ocean  House,  on  the  Island,  H.  W.  Sawyek, 
who  is  also  a  veiy  successftd  farmer,  told  us  be 
intends  introducing  it  next  season.    Besides  the 
lertilizeis  before  alliuled  to,  he  has  also  used  to 
gi-eat  advantage,  fish,  which  he  purchases  at  $1 
l)er  1,000.    These  are  comiKwUjd,  and  make  a 
strong  and  active  fertilizer. 

Fences  are  always  an  expensive  item  of  the 
farm,  are  unknow  n  across  the  Atlantic,  and  un- 
necessary here;  and  we  consider  it  an  attraction 
to  any  KK-ality,  that  the  fashion  of  "fencing  to 
keep  cuttle  out,"^  has  not  been  introduced. 

Though  the  soil  and  clinjate  in  Cape  May 
county  are  well  adapted  to  corn,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  its  8i)eciality  may  i»erliai«  i)rove  tt> 
l)e  2><^('ir  ailtitre.  Orchards  of  these  can  harilly 
fail  to  be  profitable,  as  i>ear  eating  is  never 
going  out  of  fashion. 


MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


pecuniarily  was  a  great  success,  one  thousand 

family  tickets,  at  $1  each,  Imving  Ijeen  sold  tlw-  j  for  jiears 

first  day  before  10  A.  M.    There  was  a  conside-  |  century  old,  loaded  with  pears  (natural  fruit) 


rable  sum  over  and  al)ove  all  ex|)enses  left  last 
season,  and  much  larger  receipts  were  had  this 
year,  placing  tlie  society  on  a  stable  footing,  and 
with  considerable  margins  to  expend  in  pre- 
miums and  other  useful  tiirections. 

Tliere  was  not  much  improved  stock  on  tlie 
ground,  nor  a  large  show  of  improved  machi- 
nery. These  will  come  hereafter.  The  large 
hall  was,  tl»erefore,  the  greatest  attraction,  con- 
taining articles  for  which  this  section  is  most 
adapted:  —  vegetables    in  variety,  cratdwrrles, 


The  new  railroad,  connecting  at  Atzion  with 
tlie  New  York  hue,  gives  the  Caiw  May  farms 
access  ixrth  to  New  York  aid  Philadelphia  mar- 
kets. They  also  exjject  a  line  of  Iniats  for  New  j 
York,  touching  at  the  Cape.  With  such  ease 
of  access  to  tlie  liest  markets,  with  an  almo8» 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fertilizers  on  every  farm, 
with  mild  winters,  not  interf'i;ring  with  plough- 
ing at  any  time,  oi  other  work,  which  in  our 
section  is  confinetl  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  the 
year,  together  w  ith  its  genial  soil,  easy  to  work 


pears,  apples,  grapes,  canned  fniits,  melons,  jiea- 1  and  yielding  abundant  returns,  we  think  Cape 


Tiii.s  subject  is  now  claiming  a  due  share  of 
public  attention.     It  is  plainly  demonstrable  that 
the  South  couhl  save  milli(»nsof  dollars  annually 
which  now  goes  to  enrich  foreign  countries  by  a 
practicable  system  of  manufacturing.      Take, 
for  example,  cotton  gomls.     Wc  grow  the  raw 
material,  and  could  manufacture  at  least  the 
coaisest  fabrics  proiluced  from  that  staple  just  as 
well  as  it  can  be  done  in  Eur«)ite  or  New  Eng- 
land.   Then  we  save  the  transportation  of  the 
raw  material  one  way,  and  the  manufactured 
gcMMis  ba<:k  again,  for  the  South  must  have  the 
goods,  and  that  saving  ak)ne  would  make  for- 
tunes for  maiuifacturets,  and  the  business  car- 
ried on  here  would  attract  an  industrious  ami 
intelligent  class  of  iK)pulatiou  now  almost  un- 
known in  this  section. 

Wliat  is  true  of  cotton  mamifacturlng  will 
hohl  g(K>d  with  regard  to  the  iruuunerable  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity  prcMluwd  from  wood  and 
iron,  w  ith  which  the  South  abounds,  and  which 
are  now  almost  valueless  to  her  for  the  want  of 
a  little  capital,  more  enterprise,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fashioning  hand  of  skilled  lalwr.  It 
is  estimatetl  that  at  least  one  million  of  dollars 
Cf>nl(l  be  saved  to  Mississippi  by  the  manufacture 
of  the  brooms  she  consumes  every  year,  and 
which  are  now  brought  from  abroatl. 

In  this,  as  in  cotton,  we  can  raise  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  abundance,  and  of  fine  quality,  for  ex- 
port.    But  we  don't  seem  to  see  that  in  taking 
our  broom-corn  away  to  he  mamifactiu-ed,  and 
in  bringing  tlie  brooms  back  again,  is  where  we 
lose  the  $l,fM)0,0<)0,  antl  pay  tribute  to  more  en- 
terprising i»eople.    IjCt  our  people  wake  up  to 
this  imii»)rtant  subject,  and  go  to  work  and  do 
something  Ix'sides  talk  about  it.     Let  us  look  at 
the  subject  in  all  its  phases  and  l)earings ;    and 
like  a  brave  people  determine  to  l)e  free  from  tlie 
anmial  taxes  we  pay  to  enrich  other  countries ; 
let  us  strike  for  our  own  independence  of  the 
workshoi«  of  tlie  rest  of  tlie  world. — Jackson 

{MtM*.)  Pilot. 

—        ■  •-^— 

DC?" The  iK)wer  of  growing  plants  is  almost 
incredible.  The  roots  of  a  tiee  will  upset  a 
niiissive  stone  wall  against  which  tliey  have 
grown,  instead  of  giving  way  and  striking  into 
the  yielding  soil.  A  mushnNim  will  lift  a  paving 
stone  ratlier  than  grow  out  of  its  natural  course. 


REFUSE  FISH  AS   A  MANURE. 

In  some  locations  refuse  fish  is  so  abundant 
that  It  can  be  pnx!ured  in  large  quantities  at  little 
or  no  cost.  In  such  cases  it  should  not  be  ne- 
glected as  manure.  All  inatteis  which  luive  had 
life,  it  has  been  before  said,  will  supply  matter 
for  futun^  life  ;  aiul  fish  fis  an  animal  l)ody,  is 
rich  in  nitrogen,  the  most  potent  fertilizing  ele- 
ment. "  Its  muscular  parts,"  says  Johnston, 
are  nearly  identical  in  constitution  with  the  lean 
part  of  l>eef  and  the  clot  of  bhxxl."  But  flesh 
contains,  in  thirty  i;Ounds,  as  much  nitrogen  as 
1,000  lbs.  of  manure ;  and  blood,  a  similar  quan- 
tity in  thirty-two  j)ounds. 

In  the  practical  exp*?riment  of  Prof  IIarm- 
STADT,  blood  was  equal  to  human   manure, 
each  giving  a  return   of  foiuteeu    times  the 
amount  of  seed  sown,  Iwing  the  highest  result 
attained  from  any  manure.     The  bones  of  fish- 
es, as  they  are  similar  to  those  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, are  also  of  great  use ;  while  the  fat  which 
they  contain  is  also  a  good  manure.   Mr.  Mason, 
of  Chilton,  according  to  Lord  SrENCEK,  found 
tliat  forty  gallons  of  oil  In  compost,  with  120 
bushels  of  earth,  gave  2:J  tons,  5  cwt.,  0  stone 
of  turnii>s;   while  forty  bushels  of  earth  gave 
gave  21  U)n8,  18  cwt.,  0  stone.    The  late  Dr. 
HcNTEH,  of  New  York,  found  etpially  good  ef- 
fects from  compost  of  oil,  earth  and  ashes. 

Fish,  therefore,  of  every  description,  as  it  Is 
conqxwed  of  these  three  matteis,  each  of  which 
is  a  potent  fertilizer,  must  be  of  great  value  to 
the  farmer  when  It  can  be  obtained.  The  best 
way  of  using  It  Is  undoubtedly  In  the  form  of 
compost,  with  earth  or  vegetable  matter.  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  can  procure,  pilchards,  her- 
ring, cod,  whide  blubber,  sprats,  etc.,  they  sliould 
l)e  carefully  collected  and  mixed  in  the  manure- 
lied. 

Equal  effects  are,  accoi  ding  to  Prof.  John-ston, 
procured  by  twenty  [lounds  of  fish,  or  1,000  lbs. 
of  farm  manure,  as  fur  as  nitrogen  is  concerned. 
Another  consideration  w  ith  regard  to  fish,  is  that 
if  we  carry  ten  tons  to  our  land,  we  are  not 
robbing  any  other  soil.  Fishes  aie  tlie  produce 
of  the  oce^n,  and  have  not  obtained  the  elements 
of  their  bodies  from  the  soil ;  and  every  fresh 
vegetable  raised  from  such  elements,  is  an  extra 
production,  obtained  from  a  new  source,  and 
made  of  new  materials.  When  we  make  the 
sea  fertilize  the  land  there  is  no  limit  to  the  im- 
provement which  may  be  effected. — 1Ianna.m, 
on  Waste  ilanurea. 


THE   SELECTION   OF   SEED. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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Nearly  all  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
ceireals  have  l)een  originated  from  a  few  ears  of 
extraordinary  size  and  quiUify  gathered  by  in- 
telligent observers  at  harvest  time  and  proi>agated 
fn^m  until  large  quantities  of  seed  were  obtaine<l. 
The  potato  oaLs,  which  turned  out  to  l)e  a  most 
valuable  variety,  was  originated  by  a  gciuleman 
of  Cumberland,  Eng.,  from  a  single  plant  of  aq 
extraordinary  size  and  weight  found  growing  in 
a  potato  field.     The  most  approved  varietir^  of 
wheat  bear  tlie  name  of  some  intelligent  farmer 
who  originated  them.    The  Chevalier  barley,  a 
most  exci'llent  variety  of  this  cereal,  was  named 
after  M.  Chevamkii,   a  French  agriculturist, 
who  originatetl  it  by  s«'lecting  tlie  finest  ears  in 
a  field  of  barley  at  harvest  time.    A  vast  Im- 
provement of  s«H»d  and  conseipient  Increase  of 
acreable  produce  might  very  ejisily  l)e  effected,  if 
farmers  would  annually  select  tlie  liest  ears  of 
tl>e  cereals  at  harvest  time  and  propagate  from 
them.    The  acreable  produce  of  all   kiii<Is  of 
crops  may  lie  greatly  increased  by  selecting  and 
using  tlie  best  seeils. — Ex. 

Washington  Iiivino  once  alluded  to  a  man 
of  superior  iximposity  as  "  a  great  man,  and  In 
his  own  estimatk)!!  a  inati  of  great  weight. — 
When  lie  goes  to'  tlie  West,  he  thinks  tlie  Ejist 
tliw  up." 


SucceBS  with  Deep  Cultivation. 

A  corresi)ondent  of  the  Country  (Jentleman 
writes  tliat  paiier  as  follows : 

"  1  will  give  my  exjierience  with  deep  cultiva- 
tion. On  one  of  the  stillest  red  clays  I  ever 
saw,  we  subsoiled  a  piece  of  about  eight  acres 
w  ith  a  subsoil  plow,  chisel  share.  In  the  autumn. 
We  Intended  to  break  10  Inches  deep,  but  in 
some  places  it  would  tear  up  18  to  20  inches, 
and  In  others  not  over  12  or  14.  Being  such  a 
stifl"  claj,  it  often  came  up  in  large  blocks,  the 
mohl-plale  of  the  plow  very  freciuently  setting 
them  up  on  end,  making  it  the  roughest  l<x)klng 
job  that  can  be  imagined.  That  was  what  we 
wanted.  In  the  spring  we  put  the  plow  on 
across  the  piece.  After  this  ploughing,  scarified 
and  w  orked  wherever  It  was  proper  to  do  so ; 
tlien  drew  it  into  "  bouts"  with  a  double  plow. 
Put  on  the  manure  without  stint — first-class 
manure  from  well  fed  cattle,  made  under  cover. 
Split  the  Ixjuts  with  tlie  «louble  plow,  covering 
the  manure  most  completely  about  six  Inches 
deep.  Such  a  crop  of  roots  as  this  field  produced, 
I  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  next  fall. 

"  We  drew  off  three-fifths  of  the  crop  to  be 
eaten  at  home,  the  remainder  being  eaten  on 
the  land  by  fattening  sheep,  having  also  a  quan- 
tity of  cut  liay  and  cake  daily.  The  laiitl  was 
tlien  ploughed  very  shallow,  sown  to  bailey  and 
seeded  with  clover.  The  bailey  got  down  a 
little  in  places,  and  a  lieavier  croji  of  clover  1 
never  saw.  And  so  on  of  succeeding  wheat 
and  other  cro|)8,  until  its  turn  came  to  bo  again 
deeply  fallowed. 

"  On  another  claj',  but  not  so  adhesive,  we 
had  to  improvise  a  sulisoilcr  by  taking  the  mold- 
plate  ofl'  one  [)low.  One  plow  went  first — with 
niohl-plate  on  of  couise — 0  inches  deep,  12  inches 
wide;  then  followed  the  plow  without  the  plate, 
breakLig  up  the  subsoil  but  not  throwing  it  out 
of  the  furrow,  as  we  had  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  manure,  and  that  not  of  the  best  kind,  nor 
liad  we  the  iwwer  to  work  the  land  to  a  good 
tilth  for  the  root  crop.  We  had  four  very  pow- 
erful hoises  attached  to  each  plow. 

"  From  these  and  many  more  experiments  on 
almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  I  am  determined  to  cul- 
tivate all  land  under  my  management  whenever 
possible,  from  10  to  15  inches  deep.  Nor  is  there 
the  shallow  of  necessity  for  covering  manure  to 
that  depth;  neither  will  it  be  carried  to  that 
depth  by  rains — the  earth  is  too  good  an  absorb- 
ent for  that.  The  roots  of  plants  will  find  it 
and  take  care  of  it  too^there  need  be  no  fear 
on  that  {lolnt. 

"  Admitting  that  the  largest  volume  of  roots 
is  within  four  Inches  of  the  suiface,  tl<ere  are 
yet  a  lirge  number  of  roots  that  will  go  much 
deeper  If  they  can,  with  decided  advantage  to 
the  plant. 

"  There  are  only  two  kinds  or  qualiti<.>s  of  soil 
with  which  I  am  famdiar  that  I  would  not  ciiltl 
vate  to  tlie  de|)th  above  mentioned.  They  are 
very  light  calcareous  soils  and  sand ; — on  these 
soils  I  liave  seen  the  best  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid  manure.  Even  these  I  would 
smash  12  inches  deep,  hail  I  a  steam  smasher  of 
Smith's  of  Woolston,  BletchU'y,  Eng.— N.  F.  F." 

^     •     ^ 

MULCH   AS   A  MANURE. 


[Kroin  Sloan's  "  Homestcatl  Architecture." 


An  experienced  fanner  once  found,  by  experi- 
ment, tiiat  where  he  mulched  his  wheat  land 
with  veitch,  he  had  an  Increase  of  crop  of  twelve 
bushels  t>cr  acre  ;  and  he  invariably  found  that 
land  which  had  Ixjeii  slieltere<l  during  the  pre- 
vious winter  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
frost,  colli,  etc.,  was  always  more  fertile  than  any 
portion  of  his  a*yoining  land,  even  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Our  use  of  mulch  upon 
small  fruits,  also  confirms  tlie  aliove  theory,  for 
a  g«XMl  nndcli  Invariably  increases  the  produc- 
tion from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  |«r  cent.,  as  well 
as  contributing  very  materially  to  the  size,  color 
and  cleanliness  of  tlie  fruit.  We  l>elieve  that 
mulching  will  always  pay. — Horticulturist. 


Vehy  home-like  and  country-like  in  its  ap- !  the  fireplace :  it  is  also  provided  with  a  closet 
pearance,  and  yet  withal  manifesting,  too  plainly    and  private  stairs. 

to  lie  misundeistood,  that  something  more  is  in-  :  On  the  second  floor  (fig.  2,)  we  find  three  de- 
tended  than  the  mere  expression  of  pnrix>se,  liglilful  chamViers  ;  theie  are  also  two  small 
this  design  presents  a  favorable  siteclmen  of  de-  bed-rooms,  and  three  closets, 
velopment  of  iK)inted  architecture  as  applied  to  Snug  sleeping-rooms  may  lie  fitted  up  in  the 
rural  liiiilding.  While  the  high  pitched  roof  ex-  roof,  lighted  by  the  dormer  windows, 
hibits  the  principles  of  tlie  ix)inted  style,  so  Consthlction. — This  is  another  example 
strongly  as  to  give  the  structure  its  name  and  in  which  we  wouM  suggest  the  use  of  quarry 
character.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  minor  stone  with  very  little  dressing,  the  joints  being 
deviations  are  made  in  tlie  details :  these,  found-  jwlnted  up  neatly  on  the  exterior  surface.  We 
ed  on  utility,  are  not  suflicient  to  detract  from  have  seen  excellent  eflects  produced  by  the  in- 
the  characteristic  expression  of  lively  aspiration  trodu'!tion  of  coloring  matter  into  the  mortar: 
communicated  to  tlie  buil«ling  as  a  mass,  by  its  ,  w  hen  the  (X)lor  of  the  stone  is  ver>  light,  the 
governing  features,  its  roof  and  gables.  The  ptiinting  mortar  may  be  of  a  dark  lead  c<ilor, 
tlevlatlons  alhuled  to  are  the  segmental  window-  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  stone  Int  inclined  to 
heads  and  the  flat-roofed  verandas,  with  their  a  somber  cast,  the  joints  should  lie  white  or 
semi-circular  inter-brackets.  neaily  so.     The  roof  being  framed  to  rest  on 

A  residence  built  after  this  design  would  1x3  wall  plates  and  ridge  pieces,  is  ilesigned  to  lx> 
sintable  for  the  occuiiancy  of  a  small  family  of  Ixiarded  over  and  covered  with  slates  cut  dia- 
conslderable  means,  who  wish  to  live  in  gcHKl  mond-shaiie.  Gn-at  care  should  l>e  exercised  in 
style,  yet  do  not  expect  to  give  a  great  amount  the  construction  of  the  dormers,  and  also  of  the 
of  entertainment.  [main   valleys;    one  of  the  greatest  objections 

Accommodation. — Whether  we  have  made  urged  against  roofs  of  ii regular  outline,  is  their 
the  proiK'r  arrangements  for  the  above  men-  increjised  liability  to  get  out  of  repair  and  leak, 
tioiud  purixwe  or  not,  will  apjiear  upon  an  in-    Copjier  is  an  exc-ellent  material  for  such  valleys, 

vesli"ation  of  the  plans.     Beginning  with  the    large  or  small.     For  the  longest  valley  in  the 

fiist  floor  Uig-   L)    we   find    a 

very  neat  veranda,  eight  feet 

whle,    stretching    around    the 

greater   jxirtion   of   the   front; 

from  this  the  main  hall,  12  by 

32  feet,  is  entei-etl.  This  con- 
tains a  fine  staircase,  and  af- 
fords   a  delightful    iwsembling 

place  for  the  home  circle  during 

long  sununer  evenings ;  a  .d  it 

oci'ui-s  to  us.  that  a  piano  would 

lie  a  very  appnipriate  i>art  of  its 

summer  furniture.   We  are  very 

partial  to  this  elevation  of  the 

character  of  the  hall,  which  in 

a  vast  numlier  of  lM)use8  is  of 

little  more  imiiortance  than   a 

mere  pxssage  or   tliorout;hfare 

to  the  other   nninis,  including 

generally  a  stairway  within  its 

limits,  and  that  sometimes  an 

unsightly   object.     The    draw- 

ing-nH)m,  24  by   10  feet;  tlie 

dining-rcKtm,  21  by  10,  provided 

with  a  good  china  closet.     We 

think  the  drawing-nK>m,  as  well 

as  the  app«'arance  of  the  house, 

wouhl  be  greatly  improved  by 

a  veranda  extended   along  its 

flank.     Tli»' kitchen  Is  12  by  17 

feet,  with  a  sink  at  one  side  of  p,g_  2._Sccond  Floor. 


nxif  before  us,  a  strip  of  two-pound  copper, 
twenty  inches  wide,  well  seamed  and  soMered 
at  the  cross-joints,  and  carefully  laid,  will  be 
found  weather-pr(M)f  and  lasting.     The  ridges 
may  be  covered  with  the  same  material:    to 
ettect  this  properly,  a  strip  of  woo*l,  say  one  and 
a-lialf  Inches  thick,  is  run  along  the  ridge,  se- 
cured to  the  sheathing  or  ratters  extending  at 
least  one  anil  a-half  inches  almve  the  surface  of 
the  slate;  a  ten-inch  strip  of  copper  is  then  laid 
over  this  and  fiistened   with  iron  clasps,  care 
being  taken   that  the   cop|)er  is    not  pierced. 
These  clasps  should  be  placed  about  two  feet 
ajiart  and  fit  tightly  over  the  copi>er,  so  as  to 
prevent   Its  displacement  by   the  wind.     The 
slope  of  the  veranda  roof  Indicates  that  metallic 
covering  for  it  is  Indisiienaable ;  for  this,  tin  will 
be  found  much  better  than  copper,  and  has  the 
additional  rcconimeniiation  of  being  lt«s  expen- 
sive.    We  have   already   said   enough  on   the 
subject  of  cellars  to  convince  any  one  of  their 
utility,  even  laying  aside  all  consideration  of 
their  usefulness  as  a  plai-e  c>f  storage,  etc.    It 
will  lie  observed,  however,  that  the  very  mode- 
rare  elevation  given  to  the  principal  floor  of  this 
design,  would  occasion  considerable  labor  in  the 
excavation  of  a  cidlar  of  the  usual  depth.    Should 
It  therefore  not  be  desirable  to  have  this  under- 
ground storing-riM»m,  it  w  ill  still  Ix;  necessary  to 
remove   the  earth   from    beneath   the  flixiring 
joists  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet,  and  leave 
oiienings  In  the  walls  for  fit»e  admission  of  air, 
but  so  defended  with  gratings  or  screens  as  to 
exclude  domestic  animals. 

E.STIMATE.  —  Erected  in  a  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner,  w  ith  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings all  done  in  hard  finish,  terra-cotta  chimney- 
caiis,  and  copper  valleys,  this  design  will  cost,  in 
this  vicinity,  about  $.5200,  it  being  undeistood 
that  every  part  of  the  work  Is  executed  In  first- 
rate  style. 


Fig.  1 Principal  Floor. 


VTHAT  IS  PIGH  FARMING. 


It  is  a  system  of  tillage  and  fiirm  managemen 
that  is  sdf-Kustuiniiiy,  a  system  that  takes  no- 
thing but  the  bare  land,  the  domestic  animals, 
the  farm  implements  and  luacliinery,  and  culti- 
vate the  soil,  sustains  the  family  and  the  aiii- 
mals,  pays  the  annual  taxes,  defrays  the  expen- 
ses incident  to  the  improvements  tliat  must  be 
made  on  the  farms,  cancels  tlie  annual  interest 
on  the  money  invested  in  the  land,  eventually 
l>ays  for  the  land,  all  from  the  products  of  the 
soil  cultivated ;  and  after  one,  two  or  three  de- 
cades of  years,  leaves  every  acre  in  a  far  better 
state  of  fertility  than  the  soil  was  at  tlie  begin- 
ning. This  is  high  farming.  There  are  untold 
numliers  of  quiet,  ui>obtrusive  tillers  of  the  still 
in  many  of  our  States,  who  have  commenced 
precisely  as  we  have  Indicated,  ictV/tou/  one  dol- 
lar of  cash  capital ;  w  ho  have  had  no  revenue 
whatever  besides  the  natural  resources  of  tlieir 
cultivated  fk.>lils,and  who  have  by  hard  work  and 
judicious  management  sustaineil  their  familKS, 
paid  for  their  land,  erected  all  tlieir  buildings, 
piiid  for  all  tlieir  valuable  improvements,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Iiave  brought  tlieir  land  np  to 
that  state  of  prmluctiveness  by  their  judicious 
management,  that  every  acre  now  yields  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  lijiy  wliere  only  one  was 
originally  gathereil,  and  they  harvest  nearly  two 
busliels, — in  many  instances  more  than  two,— 
of  cereal  grain,  where  the  product  was  but  one 
bnsliei.  That  is  high  fanning.  Yet  such  a 
system  of  husbandry  is  usually  sneereil  at  simply 
Uvause  tlie  proprietor  knew  Ixiw  to  save  hia 
money  U)  defray  tlie  expenses  of  improvements, 
rather  than  8)ieiid  three  times  more  tlian  be 
made. — New  York  (ttmerrer. 

-^^^-^  -^ . 

D:7"  For  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871, 
tlie  value  of  whe.it  and  flour  exported  from  the 
United  States  was  $57,420,800.  Of  this  amount 
the  l*acific  coast  ftirnislied  over  one-sixth,  tlie 
value  of  shipment  tlierefrom  being  $0,998,922. 
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Entamalagij* 

For  tlio  Practical  Farmer. 

arubs  and  Smut  In  "Wheat  Grains. 

El).  I'HACTICAL  Fakmkij: 

Your  letter  of  Aug.  :Ust,  euolosing  a  small 
jtaper  box  of  wlieat,  from  your  friend  in  Intli- 
aiia,  came  to  haud  on  the  1st  Inst.  To  illus- 
Irate  what  proportion  of  tlie  wheat  was  dam- 
aged, it  may  be  ncressary  to  say,  that  the  1k)X 
ooutaiued  one  hundred  and  .slxty-ci(/ht  grains, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  fortji-one  of  these 
were  in  a  sound  condition.    Twrnty-Kftvoi  grains 

less  than  1-0— were  of  a  dark,  or  almost  black 

color,  and  shorter  and  more  swollen  than  the 
sound  ones.  Tlie  difference,  both  in  size  and 
color,  was  about  like  that  in  grain  liefore  and 
after  it  is  "  l)rowned"  as  a  sul>stitut/!  for  colU;e." 
Of  these  black  grains,  ninrleni  liad  small  irre- 
gular holes,  apparently  broken,  through  the 
sides,  near  the  apical  end,  and  d'jht  were  entire. 
TIkmc  were  also  Iwcnly-four  small,  oblong, 
blackish  iKjetles  in  the  box,  but  all  were  dead. 

On  \)rea!{ing  ojnin  tlie  entire  blackish  grains, 
I  found  some  of  them  contained  a  small,  living, 
white  grub,  and  all  of  them  a  black,  spongy, 
fungoid  sulwtance,  generally  Cidled  "smut;"— 
ther»;fore  they  were  not  the  came  of  snuit— but 
finding  the  smutty  grains  in  a  condition  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  their  young,  the  in- 
sects had  chosen  these  f(tr  that  puriK)se;  and  as 
tlM-re  were  more  In-etles  than  vacated  grains, 
some  of  them  must  have  contained  more  than 
one. 

These  Inrtct  or  grul«,  were  about  one  tenth 
or  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  bent  in  about 
three-nuartcrs  of  a  circle,  and  consisting  of  a 
tolerably  prominent  head,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
»c;mi!nt9.  The  first  three,  or  front  segments, 
proportionaUdy  large,  and  provided  with  three 
liairs  of  conical  or  tubercidar  feet,  with  an  api- 
cal straight  claw  or  bristle.  The  head,  white  as 
tlie  body,  except  a  small  [wir  of  brownish  eyes, 
and  slightly  darker  jaw,  or  mandihlrs,  short  «n- 
tcnnrr,  and  y*«/y;<.  The  whole  i)ody  so  much 
wrinkled,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  U) 
distinguish  lietwcen  the  transverse  groov<«  and 
tlie  segmental  divisions,  in  so  small  an  object. 
Sparsely  covered  all  over — esiK>cially  along  the 
lateral  margins — with  short,  stilf,  white  haire. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  larrn  that  feetls 
on  so  black  a  substance,  should  be  so  purely 
white. 

The  beetles  vary  In  size,  lieing  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  Unith  of  an  inch 
in  length.    When  examined  under  a  magnifyer, 
they  are  found  to  be  of  a  blackish  aiul  brownish 
color,  irregularly  mottled,  and  intersix'rsed  with 
aslKMi  or  whitish.     Underneath,  they  are  a  dark 
pitchy  brown,  tl»e  feet  having  the  same  pitchy 
lustre,  but  lighter  in  color.     The  anUumie  are  of 
the  same  color  as  tl»e  feet,  anil  are  clublied ;  the 
last  thn«  joints  being  much  eidarged.     These 
color-characteristics  are,  however,  not  uniform  : 
in  some  sjiecimens  the  iui<ler  surface  is  wholly 
or  partially  covchmI  wiih  a  whitish  mealy  sub- 
stance, that  is  easily  rubl>e<l  off',  and  the  feet  are 
a  dull  fuscus.     Tlie  thorax  is  al>out  half  us  long 
as  the  abdomen,  tlie  head  thrown  downward, 
and  from  a  tlorsai  or  upper  view,  scarcely  visible. 
The  lns«!ct  evidently  lielongs  to  the  order  Cole- 
optern,  and  tlie  great  family  CU'luri-ioxiii.E. 
We  have  for  a  long  time  had  a  single  six^cimen 
of  it  in  our  collection,  in  tlie  genus  lirachy- 
tarituf),  but  never  had  it  s|)eciffcidly  named,  nor 
do  we  now  know  wlien,  where,  or  utuktr  what 
circumstances   we   obtaine<l   it.     We  therefore 
sent  s|iecimens  of  tlK>se  we  obtained  from  this 
wlieat  to  Dr.  Uko.  II.  IIoknk,  of  I'hiladelphia, 
who  has  kindly  determined  it  to  lie  idetilicHl 
with  li.  variagntm,  of  .Say.    It  may  l>e  n«trict- 
ed  to  the  lesser  family  BKUCiiiAii.e,  which  in- 
cludes tlie  |)ea  and  lK*an  weevils,  but  should  not 
be  oonfouDiled  with  the  common  black  grain 


weevil — Sitophili)*  yranarhut,  of  Linn — which 


is  so  destructive  to  grain  in  the  mow,  the  stack, 
or  the  granary ;— these  belong  to  a  different 
family.  There  ought  to  be  another  system  than 
that  which  bases  classification  on  structure 
alone,  for  the  use  of  farmers,  gardeners,  and 
fruit-growers. 

From  our  past  and  present  observations,  for, 
years  ago,  we  found  small  white  grubs  in  smutty 
grains  of  wheat,  and  also  in  Indian  corn— but 
did  not  succeed  in  breeding  the  beetles  from 
tliem— we  came  to  this  conclusion.  This  insect, 
so  far  as  it  is  foiuid  in  wheat,  rye,  or  corn,  con- 
fines itself  to  the  soft,  swollen,  smutty  grains  it 
may  find  tliere.  Smut  \&  &  fumjoid plant;  and 
although  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  liow  it  can 
[Kissibly  germinate  and  grow  within  a  seed, 
whose  integument  is  entire,  it  is  not  more  dilli- 
cult  than  to  tell  how  the  mould-plant  gets  into 
a  cavity  inside  of  a  cheese,  a  loaf  of  bread,  an 
apple  or  p<'ar,  or  a  nut. 

As  we  before  intimated,  a  few  of  these  dark 
smutty  grains  ccjutained  neither  a  matiue  in- 
sect nor  a  larra ;  and  if  there  had  Ix-en  but  one 
such,  it  would  have  gone  far  towards  establish- 
ing the /act,  that  the  smut  was  not  produced  by 
the  insect.  Of  course,  the  presence  of  one-sixth, 
iis  an  average,  of  this  kind  of  smutty  wheat, 
wouhl  seriously  affect  the  <iuality  of  the  flour 
made  from  it;  but  then,  as  it  is  much  lighter 
and  larger  in  grain  than  sound  wheat,  we  think 
it  might  all  lie  blown  out  by  the  increased  velo- 
city of  a  common  fanning-mill,  if  there  were  no 
"smut  machines"  for  that  six'cial  purjKwe.  A 
properly  graded  sieve  might  also  let  tlie  sound 
grains  through,  and  retain  at  least  the  larger 
smutty  ones.  This  is  aljout  all  that  we  can 
suggf^t  as  a  remedy.  S.  S.  li. 

LaiicaHttT,  Pa. 


Sweetened  Water  to  Catch  Insects. 

In  our  last  issue,  re|MH;ting  Miiim.KTo.NV 
jiear  orchanl,  we  sixike  of  his  success  in  catch- 
ing insects  by  susiiending  bottles  of  sweetened 
water  from  the  trees.  In  a  late  number  of  the 
Lanrtitihr  Fanner  we  find  a  communi<'alion 
from  W.L.  Sciiaffkij,  President  of  Pa.  Ilort. 
^Sociely,  who  had  sent  to  S.  S.  Katiivon,  our 
well  known  Entomologist,  in  fianciister,  the  in- 
se(!ts  contained  in  24  «piart  liotfles,  each  half  full 
of  molasses  and  vinegar  in  ecpial  (larts,  which 
hail  Ixt'ii  susjxMided  from  his  apjile  Ihm's.  The 
reply  and  description  of  insects  is  as  follows: 

"  The  insects  niferred  to  came  to  hand,  and 
after  8ei«rating  the  clotted  mass  we  counted 
l,8i)2  siiecimens,  iM'longiiig  to  the  ordere  Lepi 

DOI'TKHA,  Coi.EOPTKHA,  IlYMKNOPTKHA,and 

D'Ptkha;  butniiiiiy  of  the  first  named  order 
were  siK'cilically  un<lislinguishable,  their  specific 
character  Ix'ing  obliteral4'«l  by  their  Inimei-sion 
in  the  liquid,  and  their  consequent  a<lli(»ion ; 
but  this  is  not  much  of  a  loss  to  horticidture. 
All  tlH!  insects  of  this  order — including,  in  com- 
mon language,  tlie  bulU»rfii«'s  and  moths — are 
the  fruit  fid  progenitors  of  tlie  various  kinds  of 
true  "  catvrjtillars "  and  "cutworms;"  and  all 
are  more*  or  less  destructive  to  vegetation  of 
some  kind,  as  well  as  fruits,  woolen  fabrics, 
iHt'-hivi'S,  &c.,  an<l  therefore  no  one  can  go 
very  far  wrong  in  destroying  them  without  dis- 
crimination. 

Only  four  specimens  of  tlM«e  Lepidopterous 
insotls  iM'longed  to  the  Uikma,  or  day-flyers; 
namely,  two  of  vanessa  aniiopn,  the  larvie  of 
which  arc  very  destructable  to  the  foliage  of  tlie 
|Hiplar  an<l  the  willow  ;  and  two  of  Kndnmus 
Tylirus,  one  of  tlie  leiif-rollei^,  which  infest  tlM' 
common  and  the  honey-locust ;  554  Ijelonged  U» 
the  XotTritNiA,  or  night-flyei-s,  and  we  recog- 
nize among  them  various  speci«s  of  ('atocalu, 
Catimorpha,  Hotodonla,  Arctin,  Spilosoma, 
Apalela,  Affrotts,  Iladena,  Anisopferyx,  lly- 
pena,  Carpoenpsa,  Tortrix,  and  Tinea.  Tliese 
include  canker-worms,  hairy  caterpillars,  the  bee 
motli,  cut-worms  of  various  kinds,  leaf  rollers, 


apple  worms,  and  other  hateful  and  destructive 
lartai.  Although  the  destruction  of  these  in- 
sects in  the  imago  state  is  doubtless  a  good  work, 
under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  real  good  we 
do  will  depend  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  have  deposited  tlieir  eggs  before  they 
come  to  pailake  of  the  "  seductive  sweets  "  in 
our  traps.  Nevertheless,  we  recommend  our 
corresiwndent  to  fight  them  "  on  that  line "  all 
summer,  and  until  late  autimin. 

Of  coleopterous  insects,  there  were  125  speci- 
mens, of  which  four  were  Elaphideon  putatnr, 
the  common  long-horned  "  oak-pruner,"  and  all 
the  otheis  belonged  to  the  family  Elatebid.e, 
commonly  called  "  hammer-bug,"  and  the  larvie 
of  which  are  either  woodborers,  grain,  grass, 
and  corn-i-oot  feeders ;  some  of  which  are  recog- 
nizable as  the  destructive  "wire-worm."  — 
Among  these  we  recognize  Melanotus,  Ayriotes, 
Klater,  Ludlus,  Zafirits,  Atliojis,  Dolopins,  and 
others.  These,  therefore,  may  also  be  destroyed 
without  discrimination. 

There  were  100  sixjciinens  of  Ilymenopterous, 
or  "  clear-winged  "  insects,  and  57  of  tht»e  were 
Vexpa  macidata,  the 'common  "hornet;"  10 
are  Vespa  yermnnica,  the  common  "yellow 
jacket,"  and  2  Vespa  tiilyaris,  a  si>ecies  which 
like  the  hornet  builds  a  spherical  nest  in  bushes, 
10  are  polistes  angulatus,  11  P.  Fuscahut,  2 
liombus,  2  Kumenus,  2  Apis,  and  10  Formica. 
All  these  insects,  in  tlie  iinayu  stale,  are  fond  of 
the  juices  of  such  fruits  as  are  the  ripest,  sweet- 
est and  most  luscious,  and  often  disfigure  the 
finest  specimens  of  apples,  pears,  p<>ache8,  iiecta- 
rine-s,  and  Ix^rries  of  different  kimls,  but  iu  tlie 
larvcB  state  they  are  entirely  harmless. 

But  as  these  and  other  Ilymenopteraj  render 
us  some  servi(^,  we  cannot  recommend  their  in- 
discrimitiate  slaughter,  except  on  the  score  of 
necessity,  Ijelng  found  in  bad  ctunpany.  For  in- 
8lanc«>,  Eumenex,  being  fussorial  in  its  habits, 
catclu«  ami  stores  its  earth-cells  with  noxious 
caterpillars,  to  feetl  its  young.  Apis  suppli<>s  oiu- 
UibU's  with  honey,  and  produces  the  us<>fid  regain 
called  iK'eswax.  Jiomhus  assists  in  vegetable 
fertilization.  Vesjm  maculata  makes  a  raid  on 
annoying  house-flies;  hut  Formic  i,  which  are 
sjiecies  of  ants,  are  sometimes  jiests  iu  various 
ways,  and  Polisfx,  the  pa|)er-making  wasjis,  are 
rather  neutral  in  chararter,  and  therefore  it 
it  makes  very  little  difference,  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, in  regard  to  them. 

Of  DiPTEBA  there  were  1,103  specimens,  of 
which  seven  belonged  to  the  genus   Tatjanvs, 
large  forest-flies,  very  annoying  to  hoi-se-flesh  ; 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  family  Mrs- 
ciD.*;.     These  were  mainly  Coliphoratomito- 
ria,  ami  harpyia — flesh-flies  or  blow-flies,  and 
Musca  dometitira,  reyina  and  hirticollis,  com- 
mon house-flies,  and  allied  8peci(>s.    Much  as 
flies  may  annoy  us  in  the  imayo  state,  yet  in  the 
larnc  state  they  peiform  an  iin|K)rtant  sanitary 
ftuiction  in  tlie  economy  of  nature,  by  their  as- 
sistance in  the  decomposition  of  putrid  animal 
and  vegetable  matt«;r — indeed,  we  should  have 
an  unhealthy  miasmatic  atmosphere  if  we  had 
no  moschetoes  nor  flies.  But,  as  these  had  already 
lierformed  their  chief  use  before  they  were  cap- 
tured— except  siicli  as  may  not  have  yet  depf)sit- 
ed  their  eggs — we  !ie«'d  not  ivgret  their  destruc- 
tion, or  make  a  siiecial  discrimination   in  tlieir 
favor. 

Perhajis  a  very  careful  and  correct  enumera- 
tion of  these  insects,  would  liave  tlemonstratcd 
that  tliere  wen*  at  least  fico  thousand s\w:c\meus 
in  the  mass,  and  yt;t  among  all  these  tliere  was 
not  a  single  curculio.  Tliere  are  (Jitrcii.ioni- 
ii.E  that  are  |Kdlonaceou8  or  millificous,  but  the 
only  one  that  infests  the  iieacli  and  the  plum 
seems  to  only  "lay  low  "  and  plan  mischief. 

On  the  whole,  our  coiTi'spondent,  we  think,  is 
doing  a  good  work,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
who  are  "  concerned,"  will  do  likewise." 


HOW  TO  RAISE   CALVES. 


At  the  recent  agricultural  exhibition  at  Sea- 
ville.  Cape  May  aiunty,  New  Jersey,  we  were 
attiacted  by  a  couple  of  grade  Jei-sey  calves 
alxint  four  months  old,  bearing  evidences  of 
yood  bringing  vp,  thrifty,  and  in  fine  growing 
order,  without  being  overloaded  wltli  fat,  as  we 
have  sometimes  seen  calves  made  on  puriiose 
for  exhibition. 

We  found,  on  enquiry,  they  were  the  property 
of  Wm.  K.  Smith,  at  Townsend's  Inlet,  about 
three  miles  from  Seaville.  He  was  a  former 
jiartner  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness, in  the  interior  of  New  York  State,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  progressive  and  enterprising 
fiirmers  of  Cape  May  county.  New  Jersey. 

These  calves  were  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  his  excellent  wife,  whose  acfiuaintance  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  making,  and  as  they  do  jus- 
tice to  her  mode  of  management,  and  it  is  also 
a  cheap  process,  we  procured  from  her  her  re- 
cipe, as  follows : 

Take  two  quarts  of  water,  one  table-spoonful 
molasses,  two  ditto  flaxseed  meal,  two  ditto  of 
corn  meal ;  boil  for  four  or  five  minutt»s,  and 
mix  with  two  quarts  of  milk.  For  the  first  five 
or  six  weeks  the  milk  is  sweet,  but  after  that 
she  has  found  sour  milk,  even  if  loppered,  to 
answer  every  purpose.  At  first  each  calf  re- 
ceived this  quantity  three  times  a  day,  when  it 
was  slacked  oH  to  twice  a  day,  and  finally  dis- 
continued, aft^r  being  turned  of  four  months 
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ny  Wliere  manufartiires  flourish,  land  and 
its  products  aie  most  valuable. 


old. 

We  shouM  say  they  were  in  as  good  order 
and  condition,  imder  this  regimen,  as  calves 

ought  to  be. 

■  •  ^ ■ 

Walcott  &  Campbell's  Fine  Herd  of 
CatUe,  N.  Y.  Mills,  N.  Y. 

The  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Utica  Herald 
has  lieen  interriewing  some  of  the  fine  animals 
in  the  above  herd,  and  siioaks  of  two  c;dves,  six 
months  old,  for  which  they  have  standing  offers 
of  $((,000  each.  They  are  what  is  known  as 
the  Oxford  strain  of  blood,  all  the  pure  speci- 
mens of  which  are  in  this  country.  We  copy 
the  ftillowing  as  to  their  method  of  feeding,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  roots  are  much  de- 
jiended  on : 

"  Many,  on  looking  at  Messrs.  Walcott  & 
Campiiei.i.'s  herd,  fancy  the  animals  are  stall- 
fed,  and  that  this  alone  accounts  for  their  fine 
looks.     This  is  only  partially  true.     Such  as  are 
constantly  kept  up  are  fed  grain,  or  shorts  and 
nH>ts,  with  their  hay,  and  all  are  thus  fed  at 
certain  seasons,  as  all  gotid  farmers  feed  their 
stock.     But  during  the  summer  their  supjiort 
is  cliiefly  if  not  wliolly  grass,  which  tliey  get  in 
the  pastures.     Many  of  them  are  not  in  high 
flesh,  notwithstainiing  their  square,  plumi)-l<xik- 
ing  fonns.     This  is  their  natural  make.     Tliey 
are  meaty  and  lieef-like  when  in  a  condition 
corres|xintling  to  poor  in  common  stock.     It  is 
desirable  that  an  animal  should  not  be  too  fat 
for  breetling  purposes.     In  the  winter  tlieir  feed 
Ls  plenty  of  good  hay  an<l  roofs,  with  shorts. — 
The  viUue  which  Messrs.  Walcott  &  Camp- 
hell  attach  to  rixits,  will  appear  when  we  state 
that  we  saw  aliout  twenty-five  acres  of  them 
growing  —  lNH>ts  and   turni|is,  and  all   looking 
well  —  for  next  winter's  use.     The  nuinl>er  of 
tons  that  will  lie  turned  out,  eacli  farmer  can 
estiniJite  for  himself.     These  roots  will  furnish 
more  feed  than  could  be  got  off  from  the  same 

ground  in  any  otlier  crop." 

—  — "^^^  ♦  ^ 

A  Manure  Heap  fuk  the  OakdensIiouM 
lie  formed  in  the  fall  so  as  to  have  a  supply  of 
fine  well  composed  fertilizer  next  year.  Nothing 
is  better  to  put  into  tlie  coni|xist  than  8(kI,  leaves, 
and  wood  mould  ;  add  stable  manure,  plaster, 
hen  manure  and  that  from  the  pigpen.  Mix 
the  ingredients  thoroughly  and  slielter  them  from 
storms.  You  will  find  such  a  compost  a  good 
thing  for  next  year. 
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FIXED  AIR— or  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

▲   TALK   ABOUT    OF    THE    CONSTITUENTS   OF 
THE   ATMOSPHERE. 


One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  ele- 
ments in  wiiich  we  breathe  and  move  and  exist, 
during  our  whole  lives,  would  be  sufficiently 
familiar  to  our  senses  to  prevent  any  serious 
danger  from  its  daily  use ;  and  yet,  amid  the 
careless  and  almost  wanton  destructioti  of  hu- 
man life  that  has  been  recorded  during  the  last 
month — the  fatal  inhaling  of  a  poisonous  at- 
mosphere— claims  its  share  of  victims.  A  word 
in  relation  to  this  deleterious  ingredient,  which 
is  constantly  changing  in  volume,  from  the  fact 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  both  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Plants  are  constantly  develoji- 
ing  this  gas,  more  particularly  during  a  portion 
of  the  24  hours,  and  every  exhalation  in  breath- 
ing, throws  a  greater  or  less  jiortion  into  the 
general  receptacle  of  tital  air.  Hence  bed- 
rooms, and  all  other  places  where  expiration  is 
g«)ing  on,  (particidarly  crowded  assemblies,)  are 
continually  adding  to  the  amount  of  iMilluted 
and  noxious  air  in  any  locality.  Then,  there  is 
ve;^etable  decomjKisition,  a  process  by  which 
this  gas  is  engendered,  at  all  times  when  there 
is  sufticient  heat  to  carry  on  the  change.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  artificial  agencies  by  which 
carlxinic  gas  is  disengaged.  One  or  two  is  suf- 
ficient to  lie  mentioned.  Wherever  fermenta- 
tion is  stimulated  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
vinous  and  malt  liquors,  the  gas  is  engendered  ; 
but,  wherever  there  is  carried  on  lime-burning, 
or  the  converting  of  carbonate  of  lime  into  the 
pure  substantv,  tliere  is  considerable  amount  of 
the  gas  set  free  iu  the  atmosphere.  Now,  this 
gaseous  matter,  lieing  8|jecifically  heavier  than 
the  air  with  which  it  liecomes  to  some  extent 
lncorix)rated,  will  dt>scend  to  tlie  kiwest  sur- 
fai-e  by  the  un  re  forw  of  gravitation.  We  there- 
fore find  it  accnmnlating  in  the  lowt^t  spots  in 
caves,  and  very  often  in  wells,  resting  immedi- 
ately uiKin  the  surface  of  the  water,  or,  some- 
times on  the  ground,  where  the  water  may  have 
all  psvssed  away.  This  has  been  remarked  of 
wells  in  various  locations,  but  more  esiKH-ially  is 
the  gas  thus  «illen  found  iu  limestone  regions. 

The  danger  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  in  some  instances  have  terminated  with 
fatal  results,  arises  to  jiersons  altemptiMg  to  de- 
scend in  the  wells  to  clean  them,  without  having 
taken  the  proper  precaution.  There  is  nothing 
apparent  in  the  gas  that  would  distinguish  it 
from  a  transparent  atmr>sphere,  and  it  generally 
exti'iids  not  many  feet  from  the  suiface  of  the 
water :  but  if  It  shoidd  be  at  such  elevation  as 
to  reach  the  fatv  of  the  iiorson  thus  employed, 
no  paralysis  could  Ih'  more  8{H'edy  in  its  oper.i- 
ti«in — fiir  it  is  aliont  as  impossible  to  breatlie 
the  gas  as  to  inspire  the  wafer  in  the  well,  and 
the  result  in  either  case  must  lie  immediate  siif- 
f.ciition.  Hence  the  fatal  accidents  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  of  which  the  pa|)ers  make 
fr<H|neiit  mention.  From  all  the  accidents  of 
this  kind  there  is  one  simple  precaution  that  has 
always  provc'd  effectual,  atul  it  is  of  such  eusy 
application,  that  it  should  lie  familiarly  known 
to  all  who  may  lie  in  any  way  connected  with 
thost'  having  wells  to  be  cleaned. 

It  has  lieen  observed  that  the  gas  under  com- 
mon circumstances  Is  so  transparent  as  not  to 
lie  distinguishable  from  pure  atmospheric  air. 
But  tlM're  is  one  test  by  which  it  may  be  recog- 
nized at  once.  It  will  not  supjiort  combustion  ; 
and,  if  a  lighted  candle  lie  lowered  in  a  well 
which  contains  the  gas,  when  it  comes  U>  tln^ 
level  to  whi<*h  tlie  noxious  fluid  reaches,  it  will 
c«>ase  to  burn  almost  sis  soon  as  if  snuffed.  By 
this  simple  ex|M;rinient,  the  safety  of  the  descent 
maybe  always  secured  ;  and  it  is  Ix'lieved  that 
many  lives  have  been  saved  by  adopting  the  ex- 
pedient of  lowering  a  candle. 

It  lias  been  remarked  that  tlie  gits  in  question 


is  sjiecifically  heavier  than  the  surrounding  or 
incumlient  atmosphere.  This  fact  is  easily  put 
to  the  trial — at  the  same  time  that  it  aflbrds  a 
very  pleasing  experiment  in  natural  philosophy. 

After  having  lowered  the  candle,  in  tlie  man- 
ner suggested,  and  ascerLiined  the  situation  of 
tlie  well  to  be  such  that  the  flame  will  be  put 
out  by  the  gas,  let  a  bucket  be  lowered  to  that 
same  region  of  the  well;  then  draw  up  the 
bucket,  and  have  an  empty  one  at  hand.  Pour 
your  bucket  of  gas  into  the  empty  one,  just  as 
you  would  pour  water.  Although  the  fluid  may 
have  lieen  as  transparent  as  the  pure  air,  you 
will  find  your  empty  bucket  filled  with  a  gas  to 
which,  if  a  lighted  candle  be  applied,  as  in  the 
first  instance,  the  same  result  will  lie  apparent 
of  snuffing  the  candle.  This,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  affords  an  amusing  experiment  in  gaseous 
fluids,  fully  confirms  the  fact  stated  of  the  relative 
sjiecific  gravity  of  carbonic  gas  and  air;  also 
demonstrates  the  truth,  that  however  clear  may 
lie  the  aeriform  fluid  dipped  up,  it  will  not  sup- 
port combustion;  and  also  the  influence  will  be 
irresistible,  that  the  fluid  iu  question  is  not 
adapted  to  inspiration. 

To  rid  your  well  of  carbonic  gas,  procure  a 
quantity  of  dry,  powdei'ed  lime,  such  as  found 
when  first  slaked.  This  being  placed  in  a  riddle 
frame,  and  shaken  over  the  well,  will  soon  re- 
move the  gas.  Conthiue  the  operation  until  tlie 
caudle  will  burn  freely  to  the  bottom;  after 
which,  you  may  descend  without  danger. 

W.  U.  J. 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


LIME  AS   A   FERTILIZER. 

We  give  the  following,  from  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Chemistry,  with  the  single  remark,  that 
in  practice  owy  farmers  have  not  found  the  lie- 
netit  from  caustic  lime  which  theory  woidd 
seem  to  lead  to  exjK'ct.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  this  section  where  lime  is  nuire  generally 
U8e<i  than  any  otlier  in  tlie  Union,  it  is  hauled 
to  the  fields  and  idlowed  to  remain  till  thorough- 
ly slaked,  and  sometimes  for  montlis.  No  advan- 
tage has  been  found  from  using  caustic  lime, 
over  carbonate  of  lime,  in  this  condition. — 

"  Manures  may  be  classed  under  three  princi- 
pal heads  :  first,  those  which  supply  some  essen- 
tial element  to  the  plant;  sectnid,  those  which 
act  as  mere  stimulants:  and  lastly,  those  which 
do  not  act  directly  on  the  i  laiit,  but  act  on  sub- 
stances already  in  the  soil,  reiulering  them  more 
suitable  for  plant  life.  Lime  belongs  to  this  last 
class  almost  entirely,  as  there  are  very  few  soils 
that  do  not  contain  sufficient  lime  for  any  direct 
demands  that  plants  are  likely  to  make  on  them. 

"  In  order  that  plants  may  fe»!d  on  the  inor- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil,  or.  Indeed,  on  any  mat- 
ter, it  must  lie  brought  int<i  a  soluble  state. — 
Plants  feed  only  on  liijuids  and  giises ;  they  have 
no  |)o\ver  of  :issiinilating  solid  KmxI. 

"The  inorganic  |M)ilions  of  plants  are  built 
up  chiefiy  of  iMttash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  com- 
bined with  silicic,  sulphuric,  phosplKiric,  and 
hydrcK'hloric  acids,  sis  well  as  with  many  organic 
acids.  The  carlionates,  so  generally  found  in 
the  ashes  of  plants,  rarely  exist  in  the  plants 
themselv«'8,  lieing  mostly  formed  from  salts  of 
organic  acids  during  the  pr<K'«*s  of  Inirning.  A 
small  ]Hiilion  of  the  above  mentioned  bas<>s  al- 
ready exist  In  the  soil  in  a  stluble  state,  but  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  insolulile  condition. 
If,  liowevtT,  we  add  causiic  lime  to  a  soil,  it  ren- 
deis  these  in8«}luble  substances  soluble,  and  pre- 
pares them  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

"  All  soils  foniied  fitim  the  decomposition  of 
granite  contain  an  abundanct;  of  iMtfassa  and 
silica,  the  most  im|)ortant  elements  fortlM^gniwth 
«if  the  wheat  jilants.  But  th«*s<'  two  elements 
are  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  alumina, 
in  tlie  form  of  feldspar,  which  is  almost  perfect- 
ly insoluble,  (./'awstic  lime  breaks  up  this  c<im- 
biiiation;  and  accordingly,  when  the  fanner 
finds  that  tiis  wlieat  straw  is  gutting  too  feebk) 


to  support  Its  own  weight,  he  applies  lime  to  the 
soil,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  stiffening  up 
the  straw.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  farms 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had 
almost  run  down,  and  were  not  considered  worth 
fencing.  These  were  called  'old  fields;'  and 
such  may  still  be  found  in  abundance  through 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  They  had  been  cropped 
through  consecutive  years  with  the  same  plants, 
until  they  would  no  longer  yield  enough  to  pay 
for  the  trouble.  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
lime  is  abundant,  and  upon  applying  it  to  the 
worn-out  soils,  the  effect  was  remarkable. — 
Farms  that  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  could  al- 
most have  been  had  for  the  asking,  are  now 
known  as  being  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

"  But  it  is  not  on  the  inorganic  portion  of  the 
soil  alone  that  lime  acts.  It  beai-s,  perhaps,  an 
even  more  imiiortant  relation  to  the  organic 
ixirtion  of  the  soil.  In  Norway  and  Sweden 
every  farmer  has  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  tax  to 
the  government  in  saltjietre.  In  order  to  pre- 
piue  this,  lie  heaps  together  olil  mortar  or  lime, 
manure,  ashes,  and  earth,  and  kee^is  the  heap 
moist.  The  lime  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  manure  react  on  each  other,  and  form  nitrate 
and  carlHinate  of  lime.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  de- 
comiMised  by  the  carlxinate  of  potassa  from  the 
wood  itshes,  and  saltiietre  is  thus  formed.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  reaction  is  going  on  con- 
tinually in  the  soil  when  we  apply  lime  to  it; 
and  thus  the  nitrogen  of  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  is  brought  into  fit  condition  for* the  use 
of  plants.  For  all  these  uses  the  more  caustic 
the  lime  is,  the  better  for  the  land.  A  heap  of 
lime  that  has  been  long  ex)ioscd  to  air  and  rain 
is  much  less  valuable  than  that  which  is  freshly 
slaked,  as  it  has  absorbed  carlionic  acid  from 
the  air.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  of  but  little  value 
its  a  manure,  although,  when  it  is  finely  divided, 
as  when  it  is  in  the  state  of  chalk,  it  may  serve 
to  neutralize  the  vegetable  acids  that  exist  in 
some  wet  lands.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  to 
apply  lime  directly  to  the  soil  than  to  make  a 
comiKist  of  it,  with  peat,  or  such  substances,  for 
we  do  not  gain  enough  by  the  mixing  to  pay 
for  the  exjiense  of  the  manipulation.  We  liave 
been  frequently  asked  how  much  liilie  should  be 
applied  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer,  unless  we  know  all  about 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  What 
would  be  an  exressive  quantity  for  some  lands 
is  too  little  for  others,  in  some  sections,  or 
uiion  some  lands,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre  may  be  applietl  with  iKMieficial  results;  in 
others,  fifty  or  si.xty  bushels  are  an  abundance 
while  some  lands  will  not  bear  more  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty. 

"  Lime  should  never  lie  applied  directly  in  as- 
sociation with  manure,  as  it  tends  to  drive  cff 
the  ammonia,  and  thus  lower  its  value.  If  we 
wish  to  apply  it  to  corn  or  wheat  land,  it  is  liesf, 
{Mtrhaiis,  to  to|i-thess  the  s<h1  tlie  year  before  we 
intend  to  plough.  The  manure  may  be  then 
applied,  and  ploughed  under  in  the  spring,  with- 
out much  danger  of  loss,  as  the  lime  lias  been 
doing  its  work  during  the  winter." 
— ^^  •  -^ — 

CUTTING  CORN   IN   THE  FIELD. 


stalks— and  if  it  is  all  put  through  a  aitter, 
which  crushes  and  bruises  it  at  the  same  time 
between  iron  cylinders,  as  is  done  with  several 
straw-cuttei-8  iu  the  market,  it  will  be  found, 
very  little  r^ifuse  is  left,  whicli  will  not  be  eaten 
by  tlie  stock.  As  the  crop  of  luiy  is  a  short  one, 
economy  should  be  practised  to  save  everything 
on  the  farm  of  any  value  for  food. 


High  Fanning  on  a  Small  Scale. 


UR.  J.  p.  TRIMBLE'S   UARUEN,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  garden  of  our  fellow-member.  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, is  larger  than  most  city  lots  in  these  days 
of  rigid  economy  of  surface.  The  width  is  00 
and  the  depth  about  250  feet ;  but  the  house  at 
one  end  and  barn  and  alleyway  at  the  other,  the 
flower  borders  and  grass  plots,  leave  but  little 
more  than  100  feet,  or  alxiut  one-seventh  of  an 
acre,  tor  fruits  aiul  vegetiibkis.  Nearly  the  same 
quantity  could  be  obtaineil  by  taking  two  lots 
of  25  by  114,  and,  if  managed  as  skilfully,  many 
business  men  could  find  a  great  amount  of  both 
pi-ofit  and  ei\joyment  fwm  the  garden.  For  25 
feet  back  from  the  rear  gallery  of  the  house  this 
pattern  garden  is  laid  off'  in  semi-circle,  with  a 
walk  bordered  by  flowers,  and  within  that  a 
patch  of  vivi<l  green  sward,  ending  on  the  gar- 
den side  in  a  giape  trellis,  where  the  vine  is 
carefully  trained  so  as  to  give  a  uniform  and 
even  screen  of  leaves,  int^rsix^rsed  w  ith  the  well 
shaped  and  fast  growing  clusters.  Standing  on 
the  back  gallery,  one  sees  little  but  fkivvers,  a 
beautiful  patch  of  lawn,  and  this  trellis.  Seve- 
ral fruit  trees  stand  on  this  lawn,  sudi  as  green- 
gage, the  nectarine  and  apricot.  By  the  line 
fence  on  the  extreme  right  aiitl  left  of  the  semi- 
circular lawn  is  a  flourishing  thicket  of  raspber- 
ry and  blackl>eri7  bushes.  They  bear  full  every 
year.  Back  of  the  grape  trellis,  aiul  parte«l  from 
it  by  a  narrow  walk,  is  a  row  of  ciurant  bushes, 
and  they  were  loa«led  ;  his  varieties  are  the  com- 
mon Dutch  Cherry  and  the  Versailles.  Beyond 
the  currants  is  a  row  of  rasplx^ries,  and  tlieu 
commences  the  vegetable  gartlen,  a  sfjuare  rod 
of  beets,  two  or  three  stjuarenKls  of  sweet  com, 
planted  in  succession  five  or  six  times,  a  pat(^ 
of  Lima  beans,  several  rows  of  green  peas,  a 
small  nursery  of  apricot  and  nectarine  trees,  a 
row  of  Antwerp,  Clark  and  Philadelphia  rasp- 
berries. Tlinje  large  pe.ir  trees  and  a  cherry 
tree  (X'cupy  the  surfaw ;  but  so  fertik;  is  the  soil 
and  so  thorough  the  cidtivation,  that  garden 
vegetables  grow  and  come  to  full  maturity  in  a 
partial  shade.  Last  year  he  gatliered  fifteen 
bushels  of  superior  pears.  Wliile  this  year  and 
every  season  the  family  have  all  the  currants  and 
all  tlic  berries  tliey  want  for  taole  use,  a  pknty 
for  canning  and  preserving,  and  S4ime  to  give 
away.  For  many  years  two  horses  were  kept 
in  the  stable,  and  most  of  tlieir  manure  was, 
year  by  year,  sjiadeil  into  the  garden  soil,  which 
we  ffiund  soft,  dark  and  fertile  kxiking  to  the 
depth  of  a  fixit  and  a-half.  At  present  the  stable 
is  U9e«l  as  a  hen  house.  He  winters  from  20  to 
30  hens,  and  though  buying  all  tlieir  grain, 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  buckwlwat,  at  city  prices, 
his  eggs  cost  him,  even  In  winter,  but  a  cent 
and  a-quarter  each.  In  tlie  four  months  of  this 
year,  including  January,  Febriiaty,  March  and 
April,  he  rec«»ives  from  his  liennery  1,1.50  eggs. 
During  all  the  year,  excejit  wlien  tomatoes  and 
graix>s  are  ri|xMiing,  this  poultry,  old  an<l  young, 
have  free  range  of  tlie  wlmle  garden  ;  and  wlien 


In  many  sections  of  the  wiuntry  we  oliserve 
the  ohl  time  practi*^?  prevails  of  cutting  of  tlie 
tops,  and  in  some  Citses  also  the  blades,  leaving 
the  balance  of  the  cornstalk  with  the  ears  on, 
stand  till  riix>  enough  to  be  put  in  the  crib. 

Among  the  settled  questions  in  farming,  this  I  necessary  to  confine  tlie  old  ones,  vegetable  food 
ought  to  be  considered  one,  as  it  has  U-en  n^  is  constantly  furnished  tlicm.  Salad  tliey  prefer 
peat«dly  prove«l  that  such  a  practii-e  injures  the  and  it  Is  grown  on  purpose;  beet  t<ip8  and  tlie 
weight  of  the  grain,  preventing  it  from  filling  clippings  of  the  grass  plots  are  also  thrown  to 
projierly,  and  also  impairs  the  value  of  llx'  stalk  them  freely.  The  grain  fe<l  to  them  is  always 
for  cattle  c«insumption.  The  plan  pursued  in  j  sound.  Vermin  are  exterminate*!  by  fumiga- 
tliis  imme<iiafe  section  of  cutting  off  alxiut  one  ■  tlons  with  sulphur.  Fresh  water  and  pounded 
f(X)t  from  the  ground,  standing  up  in  ojien  slim-k  oyster  shells  are  constantly  supplied,  and  thus  he 
for  a  few  weeks  to  dry  and  cure.  Is  undoulitedly  guards  against  tlR>  maladies  so  frequent  among 
the  liest  one,  both  for  the  grain  and  fiwlder.  hens.     A  family  of  the  usual  size,  with  a  garden 

Tliere  is  nuicli  nutriment  even  in  tlie  large  i  and  poultry-yard  ao  skilfully  managed,  requires 
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Knowledge  Required  in  Farming. 

TiiKHK  are  many  wlm  look  iiik)ii  fanning  as 
ratlwr  a  small  business,  wlio  tliink  that  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution  re<iuircs  only  a  little  com- 
mon sense— just  enougli  to  prompt  the  hardy 
worker  t<)  seek  shelter  in  a  rain  storm,  and  a 
very  little  knowledge,  just  suflicient  to  count  a 
shorUMislhe  head  by  alniut  one-third,  tak»*s  out  j  jj^^^j^  of  sheep,  or  read   a  political  newspaiwr.— 


bu'  little  outlay  for  jM-ais,  cherries,  apricots,  or 
the  small  fruil.s  and  ve-eial.les.  E^-j;s,  uninis- 
takahly  fresh  ami  in  abundancw  ni-e  eiyoyed  all 
the  year.  The  work  in  the  i;arden  is  chielly 
done  inthe  mi)rnin'4»  and  evenin^js.  The  gar- 
den t(H)l  which  the  l)«x;tor  bus  found  most  useful  is 
a  rake  matle  from  the  ordinary  hay-rake.     He 


all  tlie  wooden  teeth  an<l  sul)stilules  ordii.ary 
wrought  iron  nails,  i»utting  in  double  the  num- 
ber of  nails  that  there  were  wooden  teeth. 
Tlie  whole  surface  of  tlie  garden  is  worked  over 
with  this  rake  soon  after  every  rain.  He  believes 
in  keeping  the  surface  thoroughly  pulverized, 
and  he  always  prevents  baking.  This  scratch- 
ing teai-s  up  all  embryo  weeds  just  as  they  ger- 
minate.and  they  never  b«igin  to  infest  the  ground. 
It  would  probal)ly  rcpiire  $100  or  $200  to  buy 
in  market  what  this  little  garden  pioduces  for  the 
family.  The  Doctor  ascribes  the  present  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  in  part  to  the  tlroppings 
of  his  ixmltry.  He  thinks  a  long  continued  freti 
application  of  sUltle  manure  not  d(*siral)le,  and 
that  an  occwional  change  of  fertilizer  is  useful. 
This  record  of  extraordinary  success  is  not  made 
with  the  idea  that  all  who  own  a  few  hundred 
8<piare  feet  can  make  them  jjs  prolitable.  This 
is  one  of  the  rare  acliievements  of  gardening; 
but  it  is  acomplished  by  no  magic,  it  is  the 
result  of  daily,  loving  and  intelligent  culture; 


its  importance  and  the  means  and  information 
necessary  for  it«  successful  pr(»ecution,  or  he 
cannot  hoi»e  to  succeed. — A.  J.  D.,  in  Ohiu 
Fanner, 


Descriptions  of  Recent  Patents. 


The  opinion  was  once  more  general  than  now, 
for  the  world  is  growing  wiser,  yet  at  the  present 
time  it  is  entertained  by  many.  It  is  an  old 
and  true  saying,  that  "  honor  and  shame  from 
no  condition  rise,"  that  honor  is  only  acfpiired 
by  acting  well  our  part  in  whatever  situation  we 
may  be  placed.  A  man  of  al)ility  and  know- 
ledge who  devotes  all  his  energies  to  his  business 
will  make  it  honorable  and  profitable  no  matter 
how  insignificant  that  business  may  at  Ih-st 
seem. 

There  is  no  business  requiring  such  varieil 
ac(iuirenients,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much 
good  judgment  and  c<miniercial  aliilify  com- 
bined, as  is  necessary  for  the  thoroughly  ac- 
complished farmer.  He  stands  (ii-st  among  the 
manufacturei-s  of  the  lan<l,  he  makes  the  wheat 
and  corn,  the  l)eef  and  mutton  and  jKuk,  tlie 
w(M)l  and  flax;  and  man ufact urea  from  the 
earth,  the  air,  the  water,  nearly  all  thai  we  eat 
and  wear;  and  this  is  not  only  done  by  farmers 
;is  a  class,  but  almost  every  one  produces  many 


but  is  not  that  daily  and  loving  care  of  plants*  i  jf  „ot  ^11  of  these  artieles 

ami  of  animals  a  good  in  itself:'  Does  it  not  |  The  manufacturer  usually  confines  his  labors 
scxjtbe  and  elevate  the  spirit,  and  is  not  the  ^^  ^j„,  j,|o(l(U'tion  of  one  article,  but  the  farmer 
biacing  of  this  moral  tonic  worth  as  much  to  the  j  jg  yjy  ,^.p^.ggi^y  (.,„„j)j.iiei|  to  make  many.     If 


Loop  vou  IIahne.ss.— This  invention  of  Ad- 
dison M.  (JslK)rn,  of  (iirard.  Pa.,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  furnish  an  improved  l<K)p  forhame-strings, 
which  8i;{Ul  be  so  constructed  as  to  liohl  the  strap 
secuielyin  place  without  any  sewing,  and  which 
is  simple  in  construction,  convenient  in  use,  and 
inexixiusive  in  manufacture.  It  consists  in  a 
triple  loop,  constructed  in  a  i)eculiai  manner  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  set  foith. 

Fenck  Post.  —  This  invention,  of  Charles 
Ayers,  Farmington  Outre,  WMs.,  is  a  new  p«ist 
for  wire,  Iward  or  picket  fences,  and  consists  in 
casting  the  same  of  metal  with  a  continuous 
flange,  i-etaining  rib,  and  of  i)eculiar  form,  all 
with  the  oliject  of  making  it  light,  stmng,  and 
inexi)euslve.  The  lower  end  of  the  post  Ikis 
the  shajie  of  a  s|K!ar-head.  A  flange  serves  to 
hold  the  fence  rails  or  boards,  if  such  are  used, 
laterally  in  place,  and  is  perforated  to  receive 
the  fiistening  pins  or  the  wires  for  a  wire  fence. 
The  spnr-sha|)ed  lower  end  of  the  ix)st  enters 
the  ground  entirely,  and  serves  to  properly  steady 
it  in  every  dii-ection.  A  projecting  rib  is  formed 
on  the  face  of  the  i)ost  between  the  flange  on 
the  sjiear,  to  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  «levice. — Hiitntific  Ainciirun. 


sung  to.  Everything  that  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  cow  and  rufttes  lier  placidity,  should  be 
avoided  when  she  is  called  uixin  to  yield  her 
milk.  Her  nervous  system  should  not  be  excited 
by  strange  noises,  unwelcomed  objects  or  rough 
treatment,  or  the  effect  will  be  apparent  in  a 
diminished  supply  in  the  milk  i>ail.  It  woidd  no 
doubt  be  good  advice,  on  tlie  whole,  to  tell  those 
who  milk  that  they  should  keep  their  tongues 
and  keej)  their  temi)ei-s.  The  Connecticut  farm- 
er apjKiars  to  have  sufficient  reasons  Indeed  to 
say,  that  si>eech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden. — 
London  Milk  Joumnl. 


AIRING  AND   COOLING  MILK. 


spirit  as  the  iK'rries  and  the  currants,  the  sweet 
corn  and  tlie  fresh  laid  eggs  ?—N.  1'.  Tribune. 


How  Pulling  Fodder  Affects  Corn. 

In  all  the  Southern  StaUiS  the  farmei-s  general- 
ly pull  the  blades  from  their  corn  stidks  to  Ik- 
used  as  long  forage,  but  in  Kentucky  it  is  the 
habit  of  oiir  farmeni  to  cut  the  stalks  with  all 
the  blatles  and  corn  on,  and  then  «hy  it  for  stock. 
A  farmer  in  Teiniessee  has  exiH'rimeut<!d  on 
pulling  the  blade  and  leaving  it  on,  ami  he  came 
to  the  concliisi(»n  that  when  he  pulled  his  fodder 
Jie  lost  in  weight  in  the  corn.  Here  is  his  state- 
ment : 

"  I  select<?d  for  the  purjiose  a  piece  of  rich  al- 
luvial laud,  which  had  bt^en  in  cultivation  for 
fourteen  years  without  any  manure,  but  subjticf 
to  an  annual  ovt:rflow  by  back-water,  and  mea- 
sured seventy  yarils   8<piare.      The   corn    was 
planted  on  1st  of  March,  ground  ploughed  ten 
inches  dei'p,  rows  five  feet  apart  and  thn^  feet 
in   the   drill,   hoed   an<l   ploughed   thn-e   times 
after  planting;  the  fodder  of  every  second  row 
I   pulled  when  riiH',  anil   weighed  210   itonnds 
when  jwrfiu'tly  cured.    Tlie  crop  was  gathered 
on  22(1  Septeml)er,  and  proilnced  in  all  forty- 
one  bushels  and   one  j»eck-fliat  is   to  say,  the 
corn  from  which  the  fodder  was  pulled,  twenty 
and  one  qu.irter  bushels,  and  that  from  w  ich 
no  blades  weie  taken,  twenty-one  bushels;  l)ut 
tlM!  dilferenee  in  the  weight  was  still  greater,  the 
first  weighing  Hfty-eight  i>oundK,  and  the  latter 
sixty-four  |K>unds  per  bushel.     We  lititl  the  tlif- 
ference  in  weight  to  1m*  170  (niunds  of  corn  in 
favor  of  that  from  which  the  fodder  was  not 
pulled.     Tins  is  just  altout  three  Itushelsof  i;ood 
shelled  corn  gained  on  the  half  acre,  l)y  leaving 
the  blades  on  the  corn — against  which  olliw't  the 
210  |M)unds  dry  fcwlder.     That  on  which   the 
blades  went  h-ft  would  reasonably  mature  and 
dry  mr»re  slowly  than  the  other,  and  tlKMefore 
would  reasonably  weigh  more  soon  after  gather- 
ing.    Again,  the  pulling  of  the  blades  on  every 


be  would  mak(;  grain  he  nnist  also  make  In'ef 
or  butter  and  cheese,  or  imitlon  and  wool. — 
Heni-e  the  neci-ssity  of  extensive  knowledge. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  manufacturer  to 
ascertain  how  nuieh  wckiI  .\ill  make  a  yard  of 
cloth  of  a  certain  description,  and  what  will  lie 
its  cost;  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the  farmer  to 
iiscertain  how  nuich  grass  or  hay  or  grain  w  ill 
make  a  ixtiuid  of  wool.  The  mamifacturercan 
test  a  new  machine  and  ascertain  by  a  few 
simple  trials  whe'her  It  will  manufacture  the 
desiied  article  cheaix'r  or  Ix'tter  than  the  old 
one';  but  to  iiscertain  how  a  jKiund  of  iM-ef  can 
l)e  made  the  cheajjest,  what  machine  will  con- 
vert bay  into  rich  cheese  in  the  cheai)est  and  l»est 
manner,  is  a  matter  requiring  a  good  deal  more 
care  and  skill. 

Among  bis  varied  ac(piircments,  the  firmer 
should  |)o3se-S8  a  knowledge  of  animal  physi<il(igy, 
so  as  to  de  enal)leil  lo  keep  his  stock  in  health 
and  administer  jtrojier  remedies  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. Vegetalile  physiology  too  must  not  \n' 
overlooked.  Every  day  during  the  growing 
season,  the  farmer  |)eifornis  work  for  the,  ijrow tb 
of  bis  cro|»s  f  MMided  on  the  known  laws  which 
govern  veiietaldi;  life.  Eut<imi>logy  is  a  scienc*' 
whicli  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  study  to  some 
extent,  and  often  much  more  |K>rlia|)S  tliaii  he 
desires,  but  the  more  he  do«'s  so  the  l)ett(?r  he  is 
fitted  to  w.ige  a  successful  war  against  thou- 
saiuls  of  ilestructive  f<K«. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  fanner  nnist  be  a 

merchant,  for  be  must  sell  as  well  as  niaiiufac- 

tnit;.     He  must  in  some  measure  take  advantage 

«»f  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  select  the  liost  time 

for  selling  and  the  iM'st  market,  or  afier  all  his 

toil  and  anxiety  he  may  find  but  a  |)o«)r  return. 

Wlien  we  contemplate  ibis  subject,  at  which 

we  have  merely  glanctnl  in  all  its  liearings,  we 

are  led  to  exclann,  Who  is  com|)etent  to  do  this 

work?     Ilejirtily  do  we  pity  those  who  think 

that  farming  furnishes  no  scope  for  the  exercise 

of  ki  owh-dije  or  al»ility.     If  this  opinion  were 

entertained  only  by  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 


CC?"  According  to  the  Turf,  Fidd  and  Furw, 
there  are  over  eleven  million  horses  in  the 
United  btates.  Illinois  contains  tlie  lai^est 
numl)er,  1,:J4(),.')20 ;  and  Oino  comes  next. — 
New  York  has  70:i,120,  and  stands  lilVh  on  the 
list,  being  exceeded  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Indiana,  lihode  island  contains  the 
smallest  number,  0,120. 


Buiri}  Bepartmcut. 


MILKING   IN   SILENCJEl. 


other  row  admits  the  sun  and  air  more  fi-eely, 
and  possibly  assisttii  tlie  alternate  rows  on  j  sniis,  it  would  be  of  no  serious  consequence ; 
which  tlie  blad<>s8  were  not  pulled,  to  lie  a  but  we  judge  that  many  farinere  have  themselves 
plumper  grain.  These  minor  <let<iils  alfect  the  imbided  such  unfounded  anil  unjust  opinions  in 
result  to  soint^  extent,  doubtless,  but  \et  the  in- 


dication is  tlic  same,  that  in  saving  the  blad«» 
for  fodder  we  lose  an  equivalent  weight  of  corn. 
— Huuthern  Ayriculluri^t. 


re^iard  to  their  calling,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
there  is  an  end  U)  all  improvement  and  all  desire 
for   improvement.     A    man  must  have  a  good 


At  a  Farmers'  Club  in  West  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut (I'.S.)  a  farmer  said  that  no  talking 
should  l>e  allowed  while  milking  was  going  on. 
He  said  he  discharged  one  of  his  servants  who 
|)ersisted   in  talking  during  milking  time,  and 
tliat  in    three  days  the  increase   of  milk   was 
equal  to  the  man's  weekly  wages.     We  fear  an 
increase  to  such  an  extent  must  have  Ixieii  due 
to  other  causes  l)e.sides  the  one  assigned.     If  the 
cnlargeil  yield  followed  solely  from  the  disniissiU 
of  the  man,  we  suswct  his  presence  affected  tlie 
supply   of  milk   in'  some  way  apart  from   bis 
liKpiacity.     We  have  freipieiitly  found  a  change 
i>f  servants  to  prove  beneficial.    It  may  lie  that 
talking  prevents  hens  from  laying  also.     We 
know  we  have  often  exiM'rieiiced  a  vitst  iiicrejise 
in  the  nnnil)er  of  eggs  brought  into  the  house 
after  the  removal  of  a  Ux)  otticious  individuid 
fioin  our  employ.       Besides,  our  cows  have 
sometimes   imi»ioved   in   produce  by  :he  same 
means,  but  we  generally  attributed  it  t*)  cleaner 
milking  by  fresh  and  more  industrious  hands. 
It  is,  however,  well  known  that  cows  are  iwr- 
ticularly  sensitive  to  sighLs  and  sounds  during 
the  time  tlH\v  are  milked.     Unless  they  are  at 
(lerfect  ca.se,  they  will  not  give  their  milk  freely. 
They  should  be  daily  milked  under  the  same 
conditions.     Cows  that  are  fed  at  mikliiig  time 
r(?quire  their  usual  metil,  or  they  may  become 
restless  and  dissatistied,  ami  put  a  stop  to  their 
Ijounty.     Many  of  lliem  will  only  allow  some 
s|)ecial  favorite  to  milk  them.     In  those  i»arts  of 
the  country  where  women  are  solely  employed 
to  milk,  we  frequently  find  one  or  two  tuneful 
litssies  singing  at  their  work,  and  many  cows  In- 
come so  |)lcased  with  the  rustic  haimony  as  to 
show  evident  signs  of  their  ai)proval  of  the  loud 


opinion  of  his  calling,  a  prui>er  appreciation  of  I  sweet  voice,  by  giving  their  milk  only  by  lH;in^ 


TnK  general  impiession  seems  to  be  that  the 
airing  of  milk  is  of  quite  as  much  consequence 
if  not  more  than  cooling.  This  sultject  recently 
Ciime  up  before  the  Western  New  York  Dairy- 
men's Association.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Ai.lex 
thought  that  the  cheese-makera  might  cool  their 
milk  by  using  ice  cans  and  allowing  tlie  animal 
odor  to  eva|)orate  with  the  heat. 

Mr.  Stewakt  said  that  he  had  tried  the  cool- 
ing process,  and  had  cooled  his  milk  in  an  ice 
cream  freezer,  and,  although  the  animal  heat 
deijarted,  the  odor  remained  and  gave  a  bad 
smell  to  the  fluid.  When  the  milk  was  exixised 
to  the  air  and  cwled  gradually,  the  odor  dejiarted, 
leaving  the  milk  sweet  and  pure.  He  related  an 
insUince  where  ten  gallons  of  fresh  milk  were 
put  in  a  tin  can  and  shut  up  tight  and  driven 
directly  to  the  factory.  Upon  arriving  there  it 
was  found  so  bad  that  it  wiis  unfit  for  use.  The 
cause  of  taint  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  can, 
for  it  Wi\s  i)eif>;ctly  clean. 

Mr.  lloiaoN  advocated  the  principle  of  cool- 
ing the  milk  as  soon  as  it  Wiis  taken  fixim  the 
cows.  Every  fanner  should  stir  and  cool  his 
milk  liefore  Uikiiig  it  to  the  factory.  As  a  fac- 
toiy  proprietor,  he  preferred  that  farmers  should 
keep  their  milk  over  night  and  bring  it  co<j1  to 
the  factory  in  the  morning. 

The  foregoing  correctly  indicates  the  judgment 
of  the  most  intelligent  dairymen  on  the  subject 
of   airing  and  cooling  milk.      We   have  long 
entertained  the  same  opinion.    We  think  that 
airing  is  of  quite  as  mucli  importance  as  cooling, 
and  that  milk  should  be  thoroughly  aired  as  soon 
as  ix)8sible  alter  milking,  whether  cooled  or  not, 
and  whether  can  led  to  the  factory  once  or  twice 
a  ilay.     But  we  long  looked  in  vain   for  some 
satisfactory  method  of  airing.     At  a  meeting  of 
the  ("entral  New  Y'ork  Dairymen's  Club,  some 
time  liist  spring,  we  suggested  the  idea  of  pnm]>- 
iiig  air  tlin>ugli  the  milk  in  the  can  or  other 
vessel.     For  this  piirix>se  a  simple  air-pump  has 
been  invented,  which  thus  far  apjiears  to  do  the 
work  ellectually.     Milk  through  which  air  has 
lieen   foixx'd  for  five  or  ten  miiiut4.>s,  if  not  in 
(piantity,  in  one  mass  of  more  than  the  yield  of 
lifleeu  or  twenty  cows,  luis  been  found  to  keep 
swiHJt  longer  than  milk  cooled  with  tlie  use  of 
water  and   ice.     But  in  larger  niiisses,  c*ooling 
seems  to  be  neoi>ssary  as  well  as  airing ;  and,  in 
all  Ciises,  we  l>elieve  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
teni|)erature  to  70"  is  beneficial.     For  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  aiding  in  this  process,  an  ice-pan  with 
openings  in  tlu^  lM>ttom,  so  made  as  to  ki>ep  the 
water  from   leaking  through,  is  attaclied  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  to   be   filleil   with  finely- 
l)it>ken  ice,  so  that  the  air  must  be  drawn  through 
this  ii"<!.     In  this  way,  the  air  is  cooled  before 
l)eiiig  (Kissed  through  the  milk.    It  does  not  cool 
the  milk  so  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  with  water, 
but  we  think  it  leaves  the  milk  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  dairying  purposes.     Ceitainly,  if  airing 
milk  is  the  thing,  this  simple  invention,  or  some- 
thing oiierating  on  the  same  principle,  must  be 
used,  or  the  work  w  ill  never  be  done.     It  is  in- 
exixiiisive,   and  not  lialjle  to  get  out  of  repair, 
ie<|uiies  no  water  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
ice,  needs  very  little  cleaning,  which  is  easily 
done,  and  uses  an  element — the  surrounding  at- 
mospliei-e — prejseut  everywhere. 


DAIRY   MANAGEMENT. 

FoK  the  information  of  our  distant  sul)scri- 
bers,  we  extract  the  following  from  a  valnalile 
little  work  by  E.  Paksons  Fowi.eb,  on  the 
"  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow,"  lately  published 
by  .J.  M.  StoI)I).'Vhi>  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

It  recommends  substantially  the  same  plan  as 
is  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  by 
our  best  dairy  farmers,  and  we  invite  attention 
esiiecially  to  that  part  which  says,  "  the  rays  of 
the  sun  should  be  kept  from  falling  on  the 
cream." 

We  have  recently  met  with  some  persons 
who  have  found,  as  they  think,  much  advantage 
from  keeping  the  pans  ointalning  milk  entirely 
away  from  the  light.  They  think  the  cream 
rises  sooner,  and  more  of  it.  It  will  be  well  for 
our  dairymen  to  exiieriment  on  this  subject,  by 
having  the  spring  houses  darkened.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  rejHirt  the  results. 

As  the  blue  light  theory  of  General  Ple.\s 
ONTON  is  now  much  talked  of,  it  may  be  well 
also  to  ascertain  if  it  has  any  effect  on  the  sur- 
face of  milk  in  vessels. — 

"  The  dairy  house  should  be  built  on  slightly 
elevated  ground,  and  on  a  dry  spot,  sheltered  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  south,  north  and  east ; 
it  should  be  sunk  at  least  a  foot  in  the  earth  for 
the  sake  of  coolness. 

"  The  floor  should  be  of  bricks  or  tiles,  on  a 
descent  toward  the  drain,  which  should  have  a 
plug,  so  that  spring  water  may  Ijc  retained  on  the 
floor  for  three  or  four  hoius  during  the  day  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  plugging  the  drain 
when  its  use  is  not  required  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  anyeffinvium  risingtbrough 
it,  which  might  originate  at  its  outlet  from  decay- 
ed vegetiible  or  </ther  matter. 

"  The  benches,  which  should  lie  kept  a  few 
inches  from  the  wall  to  allow  of  free  ventilation 
and  to  prevent  insects  from  falling  into  the  pans, 
may  be  of  stone  or  slate,  the  latter  material  lieing 
pref(>rable. 

"  The  w  indows,  which  should  be  so  placed  as 
to  allow  of  a  free  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  building,  should  be  of  i)erforated  ainc,  w  itli 
shutters  to  close  in  tlie  winter;  and  exteriorly 
to  every  window  where  the  sun  can  fall  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  there  should  lie  placed  a  kind 
of  Venetian  blind,  to  keep  the  rays  from  falling 
through  the  zinc. 

"Never  allow  the  daily  to  l)e  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended :  nothing  but  milk,  cream  and 
butter  should  at  any  time  l)e  iierniittt'd  to  be 
placed  tn^re.  To  use  it  as  a  pantry,  or  to  kei'p 
beer  in,  is  to  insure  tainte<l  butter.  The  rays  of 
tlie  sun  should  be  c*arefnlly  kept  fmin  falling  on 
any  juirt  of  tlie  cream,  either  in  process  of  for- 
mation or  w  lien  skimmed  ofi'  ready  for  chiirniug. 

"  The  dairy  utensils  consist  of  t'le  churn, 
sized  according  to  tlje  number  of  cattle  and  fre- 
quency of  churning;  pans  for  holding  tlie  milk, 
containing  fn>m  eight  to  Uni  quails,  and  as  shal- 
low as  possible ;  a  deep  |>an  to  IkiIiI  the  cream 
during  accumulation;  neat  butter  prints,  of 
white  wood  ;  ivory  butter-slice ;  fine  linen  cloth, 
to  cover  the  butter ;  a  marble  slab,  to  deposit 
the  butter  on  ;  a  small  ladder,  to  lie  across  tlie 
milking  pans  to  support  the  strainer ;  the  strain- 
er itself,  ctJiisisting  of  a  sieve  hoop,  about  seven 
inches  deep,  with  a  band  to  lit  over  it  lo  kt^ep 
the  straining  cloth  closely  on;  milking  cans,  of 
strong  block  tin,  as  being  more  easily  kept  sweet 
tlian  wooden  buckets;  and  goml  flat  wicker 
baskets  to  carry  the  butter. 

"  Tlie  milk  pans  I  recommend  to  be  made  of 
glass,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  lightning,  and 
can  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  merely  w  ipiiig 
with  wash-leather;  while  scalding  will  scarwly 
be  sufficient  for  a  porous  material.  The  cream 
pan  should  also  be  of  glass. 

"TUE  MOST  8C:KUPUL0U8  CLEANLINESS, 
IN  EVEHY  PABTICL'LAK,  IS  AUWLITELY  IN- 
DISFKNSAULE. 


"  As  soon  as  over  the  milk  is  taken  from  the 
cow  have  it  in,  and  strain  it  caivfully  through 
the  sieve  into  the  juiiis  before  it  gets  cool;  after 
which  it  should  not  be  disturbed  till  skimmed, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  agitate  the  milk 
before  it  is  deijosited  in  tlie  pans  to  set ;  all  milk 
required  for  use  must  therefore  be  taken  before 
putting  in  the  pans. 

"  As  an  eqiialjle  temiierature  is  advartageons 
to  the  speedy  production  of  cream,  in  liot  wea- 
ther the  fl«K)r  to  the  dairy  should  be  kept  moist, 
to  produce  coolness  by  eva()oiation  ;  and  in  win- 
ter a  small  stove  will  be  of  benefit,  if  smoke  and 
smell  l)e  avoided  in  its  use. 

"  To  produce  the  mfist  delicate  butter,  where 
economy  is  not  an  oiyect,  the  fii-st  rising  of  the 
cream  (about  twelve  houis  after  the  milk  has 
been  punned)  should  be  taken ;  but  for  ordinary 
pur[»ose8  the  milk  should  stand  twenty-four 
hours  in  summer  and  forty-eight  in  winter.— 
the  cream  while  accumulating  should  be  stirred 
night  and  monilng,  which  will  air  it  and  keep  it 
sweet  to  churn  once  or  twia>  a  week— that  is 
once  a  week  in  the  cold  and  cool  months  and 
twice  during  the  warm  months,  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September. 

"  Be  careful  to  keep  all  tin  vessels  well  tinned, 
so  that  no  rust  uf  iron  shall  cume  iu  contact 
with  the  milk;  and  look  well  to  the  earrings  of 
the  pail  handles,  that,  grease  and  dht  may  not 
accumulate  there.  Be  sure  also  that  your  strain- 
er and  all  other  cloths  are  kept  well  scalded  and 
cleansed :  in  fact  too  much  stress  cannot  be  hiid 
on  the  word  clmanliness. 

"  The  process  of  churning  will  be  much  pro- 
moted in  winter  by  warming  the  churn  with  liot 
water  previously  to  putting  the  cream  in ;  and  in 
summer,  cold  spring  water  put  in  the  churn 
w  ith  the  cream  will  make  your  butter  firmer — 
Tlie  chum  should  not  be  above  two-thirds  filled 

for  churning." 

-•^^-»~^^— 

Butter  and  Ckeese  Factories. 

Hearth  and  Uome  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics as  to  the  number  of  factories  in  New  York 
and  in  other  States : 

new  YORK. 

Factories.        Cows. 

Oneida  county  has 04  .30,000 

Jefferson  county  has  ....     72  25,000 

Herkimer  county  has  ...     70  2.5,000 

Mailison  tx)unty  has «6  20,000 

Oswego  county  has 58  1{!>,000 

Erie  county  has 64  20,(XX) 

Otsego  county  has 40  l.'>,000 

Orange  county  has 44  14,(KJ0 

Other  counties 440  110,tXH) 

Total 044  240,000 

In  other  States  tlR^y  aie  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Factories.  Cows. 

Oliio  has 80  500 

Illinois  has 50  400 

Wisconsin  has :]4  250 

Vermont  has .32  400 

Massachusetts  has 20  250 

Michigan  has 22  400 

Pennsylvania  has 14  200 

Other  Slates 25 

Canada .34 

Total :U7 

—^^■»-^^— 

^iy  Exercise  for  the  b<Kly,  cccupation  for  the 
mind;  tliese  are  the  grand  constituents  of  health 
and  happiness,  tlie  c-ai<linal  points  ni^jn  which 
everything  turns.  Motion  seems  to  lie  a  great 
preserving  principle  of  nature,  to  which  even  in- 
animate things  are  siil>ject ;  for  the  w  iiuls,  w  aves, 
tlie  earth  itself,  are  restless ;  and  the  waving  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  es- 
sential iMUt  of  their  economy. 

D:^  Agriculture  wedded  to  manufactures 
gives  birth  lo  commerce. 


ENQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

HEREFORD   CATTLE. 


To  H.  JoNKs,  Ihirenu  Co.,  III.: 

We  think  a  great  mistake  will  Iw  made  to 
invest  that  amount  of  money  in  Hereford  stock. 
This  breed  has  never  made  much  headway  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  as  milk- 
ing stock  it  is  surpassiMl  by  Ayrshire,  Holstein, 
Devon,  Alderney,  and  for  l)eef  it  is  far  eclipsed 
by  the  improved  Short-Horn.  The  Herefords 
have  a  large  frame,  but  much  heavy  bone  and 
considerable  coarseness  oftentimes  in  their  make- 
up. That  they  SPinetiines  have  proved  g(K)d 
feeders  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  sly  cross, 
sometime  or  other,  with  the  Short-Horn.  They 
will  not  compare  with  any  of  the  imiiroved 
breeds,  as  regards  the  regular  amount  of  ofial 
on  being  slaughtered — their  proportion  of  sale- 
able meat  being  much  less  than  the  average. 
We  have  occasionally  heard  of  a  Hereford  cow 
being  a  deep  milker,  but  this  is  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence; and  with  the  chances  of  investing  in 
several  other  breeds,  the  Hereford  is  about  the 
last  one  we  should  select  for  any  kind  of  land. 
If  they  are  good  for  anything,  it  is  for  oxen. — 
They  have  great  strength  for  pulling  heavy 
loads — but  are  fjir  less  tractable  than  the  Devons* 
and  much  less  active  and  quick  in  their  move- 
ments. 

-^^^^•'^ • 

CHEESE   DAIRYING. 


J.  S.,  in  one  of  our  northern  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  enquires  of  lis,  whether  we  would 
not  recommend  him  "  to  abandtm  his  cheese 
factory,  and  select  some  other  branch  of  farm- 
ing— that  the  present  prices  of  cheese  does  not 
pay  his  running  exjHMises,  and  also  that  those 
who  .TgrtHHl  lo  supply  him  with  milk  for  the 
season,  Siiy  the  returns  do  not  net  them  two 
cents  {Kir  quail — making  a  loss  all  around." 

W^e  reply,  that  we  can  advise  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  are  unable  to  st*  why  the  dairy 
fanner  should  complain  of  the  fucfuation  in 
market  pricea,  which  all  buxineM  of  every  de- 
scription, liotli  in  town  and  country,  is  liable  to. 
A  great  crop  of  jwlatoes,  or  of  corn,  of  peaclies 
or  apples, occurs.  Prices  fall;  s<mie  fannei's,and 
iwrhaps  a  gooil  many,  conclude  to  fry  something 
else.  This  something  else  also  fails,  and  they 
keep  constantly  changing  and  continually  hoping 
they  may  light  on  something  that  will  be  profit- 
able. Such  a  system  illustrates  the  old  axiom, 
that  "  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 

The  cheese  market  this  se.ison  is  undoubted- 
ly discouraging  to  tlii»e  who  have  gone  into  it 
r<H^iitly,  the  priivs  some  time  past  lieiiig  only 
alxMit  half  those  of  last  year.  There  has  possi- 
bly l)een  some  over  production.  Cheese  manu- 
facturers last  year  realized  rather  more  than 
fair  business  profits,  and  more  than  ought  to 
have  l)een  expected  to  be  a  permanent  condition 
of  the  market.  Another  year  will  |xissibly  bring 
all  right  again,  and  the  iwreiu^cd  checnc  con- 
mtmption,  owing  to  present  low  prices,  may 
establish  a  larger  annual  demand  liere:ifter. — 
"  L'apitetit,  vient  en  mangeant." 

3Iaiiy  persons  lielieve  that  clnH?se  may  be 
largely  siilistituted  for  meat,  whieh  latter  our 
laboring  cLosses  consume  more  of  than  in  any 
country  of  the  world.  It  is  worth  testing  tlie 
relative  value  for  doing  a  day's  work  on,  of  a 
pound  of  cheese  or  meat. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  suggested  by  the 
low  condition  of  the  cliet^e  market,  tlie  import- 
ance of  conihining  in  one  establishment  llie 
making  of  butter  as  w  ell  as  cheese.  Arrange- 
ments could  readily  be  inaile  of  converting  the 
milk  into  butter,  instead  of  cheese,  in  case  tlie 
latt«.>r  falls  l)elow  a  remunerative  jR>int.  A  prime 
quality  of  firkin  butter  in  the  markets  of  our 
large  cities  always  sells  well.  This  would  make 
an  adjustable  and  convenient  sliding  scale,  w  liich 
may  be  also  diretled  to  other  branches  of  tlie 
great  lUdry  business. 


We  know  of  one  farmer  having  altout  100 
cows,  who  sells  some  seasons  $2500-worth  of 
thickened  milk,  sometimes  calleii  cottage  cheese, 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  article  called  German 
hand-cheese.  This  could  be  made  on  the  farm 
l)etter  than  in  the  city. 

Condensed  milk  is  another  branch,  which 
could  be  attended  to  on  the  farm.  Farmers' 
clubs  should  appoint  ci.ininittees  to  examine 
into  these  matters.  We  would  therefore  advise 
our  friend  J.  S.  by  no  means  to  abandon  his 
dairy  business,  but  "  to  learn  to  labor  and  to 
tcait.'''' 


CC7"A  mammoth  cheese  weighing .3000 pounds, 
the  product  of  one  day's  milking  of  2000  cows, 
yiehling  ;J0,105  pounds  of  milk,  manufactured  in 
Erie  Co.,  was  dejiosited  for  exhibition  In  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Exhibition  at  Buffalo,  on  Sa- 
turday night. 

Heterinari^  Bf5partmc»t» 

The  fofiowing  letter  to  Dr.  McCli'he,  has 
been  handed  us  by  him  for  publication.  He 
considers  it  the  same  disease  which  has  been  so 
fatal  in  New  Y^ork  and  New  England,  and  under 
the  name  of  "Typhosus,"  was  described  with 
.symptoms  and  remedies,  on  page  161  of  Practi- 
cal Farmer,  current  volume : 

„  TTPHOSUS." 
Pcnn'8  Training  School,  Media,  Sept.  12,  71. 
Dh.  McCli:he: 

Dear  Sir — A  neighboring  friend  has  lost  two 
fine  rarriage  horses  within  36  hours. 

"Skip" — mare,  5  years  old — has  had  slight 
cough  li)r  several  ilays ;  on  Saturday  last  a  little 
stiffpess  of  liind-(|uarter8  noticed ;  Sunday  morn- 
ing indisiMised  or  unable  to  eat  or  drink ;  weak- 
ness and  apparent  paralysis  of  hind-quarters 
increasing,  until  afleriKKin,  w  hen  she  got  down, 
not  to  rise  again,  and  diwi  Monday,  at  8  A.  M. 

"Frank;" — slight  cough  for  a  longer  period ; 
stiffness  noticed  on  Monday  evening  last;  tail 
immobile;  refused  to  eat  or  drink;  down  on 
Monday  evening,  and  died  at  8  P.  M.  this 
Tuesday. 

There  was  retention  of  urine  In  both;  no 
increase  of  sensitiveness  to  light  or  sound — on 
tlie  contrary,  some  dullness.  Both  were  in  fine 
a)ndition,  taken  from  grass  last  Thursday,  and 
only  moderately  used  since. 

I  did  not  see  either  of  these  horses  while  sick, 
but  had  an  opjjortunity  to  make  an  unsatisfac- 
tory examination  by  candle-light  of  Frank. — 
Lungs  greatly  congested;  stomach  filled  with 
umligested  mess ;  ileon  in  a  state  of  acute  In- 
flammation, without  .apparent  ulceration.  Tlils 
was  the  only  essentially  morbid  condition  no- 
ticed, excepting  congestion,  and  fluidity  of 
blood.  The  bladder  was  distended  with  urine. 
The  brain  ami  spinal  cord  were  not  examined. 
In  tlie  minds  of  some  there  is  a  suspicion  oi 
poison. 

My  motive  in  referring  tliese  cases  to  you  Is, 
to  ask  whether  they  rt^semble  and  are  likely  to 
lie  victims  of  the  faul  disease  to  which  slight 
reference  is  made  in  our  journals,  as  prevalent 
in  New  England,  Wjishington,  and  elsewhere? 
Your  truly,  Isaac  W.  Keblin. 

Casting  of  Calf-Bed  in  Cows. 

Maple  Hill,  Sept.  15,  1871. 

Editor  PBArTic.*,L  Fahmek: 

The  iM'ading  of  my  article  in  your  Sept. 
issue  should  have  been  "  Extrusion,"  not  "  Ex- 
tension." When  sjieaking  of  the  mwle  of  treat- 
ment previous  to  attempting  to  restore  tlie  ex- 
Iielled  w  omb,  you  have  used  the  word  "  lard " 
instead  of  laudanum ;  this  w  as  my  fault,  as  I 
liad  abbrevialeil  tlie  latter  word,  and  it  strongly 
resembles  tlie  former.  Tlie  sentence  should 
itMd,  "  Three  or  four  ounces  of  laudanum  be- 
fore attempting  to  restore  the  womb." 
1  omitted  to  say  that  my  cow ,  In  which  the 
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aci'itieiit  occurred,  is  now  slvliig  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  I  mention  tills  Jiecause  It  is  an  almost 
univ.raal  opinion  tliat  a  cow  to  wliotn  tlw  accl- 
iloiit  lias  once  liappened,  will  ever  after  be  of 
little  value.  Tliere  is  certainly  no  reason  wliy 
she  slM)uld  lie  iiOured  In  li«r  milking  qualities. 
It  would  be  pleasant  if  I  could  say  with  Thoh. 
Waitk,  that  "this  information  is  worth  one 
huntlred  dollars  to  any  one  who  has  cattle."— 
TlH)ugh  not  able  to  do  that,  I  shall  l)e  most 
happy  if  It  should  lead  to  a  more  rational,  hu- 
mane and  sucvcssfid  ti^alment  of  ihooe  sulfer- 
inu  animals.  „  ^         . 

*  IllRAH    COKSON. 


HAVE  YOU  AN  ICE  HOUSE? 

A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  gives  tite 
following  plau    for   constructing  a  clwap  ice 

house : 

"  1  set  posta  in  tlie  ground,  so  as  to  make  a 
liouse  twelve  feet  square  (three  posts  on  each 
side),  then  board  or  plank  it  up  eight  feet  high, 
on  tlie  inside.  The  surface  eartli  is  now  dug 
out  six  indies  deep,  and  saw-dust  filled  in  one 
foot  deep,  making  it  six  inches  alwve  the  level 
of  the  earth.  The  ice  is  carefully  packed  nine 
feet  square,  and  six  feet  high,  leaving  a  space  of 
eigliteen  Inches  between  ice  and  boards,  closely 
packed  with  saw-dust,  and  the  same  thickness 
of  saw-dust  placed  on  top.  1  have  an  old-fash- 
ioned board  roof  over  this  ice  house.  The  space 
above  tlie  saw-dust  is  left  open,  so  that  the  air 
can  circulate  through,  and  the  sun  shine  in. 

«•  The  result  is,  that  we  have  used  ice  daily, 
and  have  a  plenty  yet. 

"  As  to  tl»e  cost,  four  men,  with  one  team, 
cut,  hauled  and  parked  the  Ice,  and  filled  in  tlie 
saw-dust,  in  less  than  two  days,  notwitlisUnd- 
ing  we  had  to  haul  the  ice  otie  half  mile. 

"  WIk)  would  do  witliout  the  luxury  of  ice  in 
the  hot  weather  of  our  summers,  when  it  can 
be  provided  so  easily?" 
Tlie  Scientific  American  gives  anotlier  plan : 
»  A  builtling  of  twelve  feet  square  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  is  sufficient  for  the  wanU  of 
the  moet  exacting  family.    It  may  l)e  a  frame 
building,    entirely  above    the    surface   of    tlie 
ground,  and  better  if  supported  on  posts  ele- 
vated a  few  iiicliea  to  be  certain  of  good  drain- 
age.   Build  on  joista  two  by  three  inches,  with 
an  outer  boarding,  having  inside  another  series 
of  uprights,  also  iwarded,  from  six  to  ten  inclios 
removed  from  tlie  outer  shell,  with  a  solid  floor 
of  plank,  the  space  between  the  two  walls  filled 
with  Un,  saw-dust,  straw  or  chaff,  and  a  roof  of 
good  pitch,  the  ice  house  is  complete.    A  drain 
for  water  sliould  be  made  from  the  floor,  and 
tlie  pitch  of  tlie  roof  filled  with  straw,  hay,  or 
some  similar  dry  and  porous  matfirial.    On  tlie 
roof  should  be  a  ventilator,  tlie  top  defended 
from  tlie  rain  or  snow,    Tlie  ice  slwuld  be 
packed  In  one  solid  mass,  the  sides  not  reaching 
tlie  Inner  walls  of  the  building,  but  allowing  a 
space  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  all  around. 
Tlie  top  of  the  ice  should  be  covered  with  straw, 
and  tlie  doors  sliould  be  like  tlie  sides  of  tlie 
building,  or  double  doors  sliould  be  made,  one 
in  the  outer  and  the  other  in  the  inner  wall. — 
Plant  morning  glories  or  any  climbing  plant 
around  tlie  building,  and  induce  them  to  creep 
up  tlie  walls  and  over  tlie  roof  as  an  aildilional 
defence  against  tlie  fervid  sun  of  sumnwr. 

«'  Two  workmen,  if  not  practical  carpenter, 
can  put  up  such  a  building  in  one,  or  at  most, 
two  days,  wliich,  if  taste  and  judgment  u  used, 
will  prove  to  be  a  sightly  addition  to  tlie  attrac- 
tions of  a  country  home,  and  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  farm,  its  contents  lieing  invaluable  in 
sickness.  Such  an  Ice  liouse  would  prove  als<i 
convenient  as  a  refrigerator  on  a  large  scale, 
preserving  food  of  various  kinds  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  dairy." 

A  farmer  wrote  to  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  giving  this  metliod  of  storing  ice : 
*'A  year  or  two  ago,  I  bad  my  Rttentk>n 


calle<l  to  an  ice  house  built  by  a  farmer  near 
me,  which  was  simply  a  bin  made  with  rough 
lioards,  10  feet  square,  and  roofed  over,  leaving 
a  large  oiiening  at  tlie  front  and  sides.  He  said 
his  ice  kei*  iierfectly  till  tlie  next  winter.  He 
put  on  a  layer  of  saw-dust  alxiul  a  foot  thick 
on  tlie  ground,  and  then  stacked  the  ice  snugly 
in  tlie  centre,  18  or  20  inches  from  the  walls, 
and  then  filled  in  with  saw-dust,  and  up  over 
the  top  a  foot  or  more  thick.  Last  winter,  be- 
fore filling  my  ice  liouse,  1  determined  to  try  his 
metnod.  I  accordingly  tore  out  all  the  inside 
wall,  and  slioveled  out  tlie  saw-dust ;  then  filled 
by  stacking  it  snugly  in  tlie  centre,  15  or  20 
inches  from  the  wall.  This  space  I  filled  in 
with  pine  saw-dust,  and  covered  tlie  whole  over 
tlie  top  a  foot  thick  or  more.  1  left  out  the  win- 
dow b<;fore  mentioned,  and  took  down  my  door, 
and  left  it  all  01*11,  so  that  the  sun  can  shine  in 
there  every  day. 

"  Now  for  results.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
an  abundance  of  ice,  and  the  cakes  seem  to 
amie  out  as  s«iuare  an«l  perfect  as  wlien  tliey 
went  in,  seemingly,  nothing  lacking  except  what 
was  used  out.  1  am  satisfied  how  to  build  an 
ice  house." 


PEACH  CROP  FOR  1871. 


Wiiii-E  it  is  admitted  all  around  that  tlie 
pt^acli  crop  of  this  year  is  the  heaviest  ever 
grown,  it  has  also  proved  the  least  remunerative. 
A  writer  in  tlie  Delaioare  Tribune  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  reasons: 

"  1st,  over-production ;  2d,  want  of  facilities 
for  distribution,  so  as  to  reach  the  consumer 
direct  from  the  producer ;  3d,  high  commissions 
aiul  tlie  chicanery  of  fruit  ilealers ;  and  4th  and 
lastly,  tliough  not  least,  the  high  tarifls  on  the 
railroad." 

A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  is  spoken 
of  as  having  sold  $2,l(iy-worth  of  jieaclies,  and 
from  the  operation  of  aliove  causes,  only  received 
$206.18  net.  It  is  estimated  from  the  additional 
orcliards  planted  out,  that  tlie  crops  of  peaclies 
for  tlie  next  two  years  will  greatly  exceed  tlie 
last,  and  growers  are  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  planning  how  to  get  tliem  marketed, 
so  that  the  grower  may  have  at  least  a  small 
share  of  the  profits. 

"  One  of  our  troubles  is,  in  making  New  York 
the  chief  and  almost  only  depot  for  our  fruit. 
This  should  lie  changed.    There  should,  at  once, 
Ix!  a  united  effort  made  to  form  connection  with 
all  roads  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Delaware 
through  the  northern  part  of  rennsylvania,  and 
through  tlie  State  of  New  York,  thus  reaching 
all  the  populous  towns,  and  liesides  connect,  with 
tlie  New  England  roads,  so  as  to  reach  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  with  cars  unbroken  until 
tliey  arrive  at  their  destination.    There  should 
also  be  a  steam  ferry  Uiat  at  Jersey  City,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  over  a  tlozen  loaded 
cars  at  a  time,  and  land  them  on  the  nortlw-ast 
side  of  tlie  Hudson,  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
N.  Y.  and  New  Haven  and  Hudson  Kiver  rail- 
roads.    From  tliere  th<?y  could  run  to  all  points 
north,  so  far  as  it  would  be  profitable  to  send 
llH'in,  dropping  a  car  or  two  at  each  large  town. 
"  Tlie  fruit,  by  this  arrangement,  would  reach 
Its  destination  in  goo<l  condition,  and  the  New- 
York  market  be  relieved  of  its  accustomed  glut. 
Besides,  by  reaching  tlie  consumer  direct  from 
the  produ«er,  they  would  get  tlie  fruit  at  sucli 
reasonal>le  rates  that  all  clashes  could  afford  Ut 
use  it,  thus  increasing  tlie  consumption   and 
having  formed  a  market  without  passing  through 
so  many  hands  as  at  present,  thus  yielding  a 
fair  price  to  the  prcMlucer. 

"  By  this  ni<Mle  of  ferriage,  all  the  populous 
towns  along  tlie  line  of  tlie  Huds<in  Kiver  rail- 
road, with  Albany  and  S.aratoga,  would  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  producer  direct  and  In  less  time, 
and,  of  course,  in  better  condition,  tliaii  by  the 
present  mode." 


Syuopala  of  the  Agrioultural  Report  for 
September. 

Thb  Monthly  Report  of  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  September,  contains  a  large 
amount  6f  information,  general  and  hxal,  con- 
cerning the  crops.  The  condition  of  corn,  as 
reported  in  the  August  returns,  was  bright,  ex- 
cept in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  reports  of 
September  are  equally  favorable  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  and  still  more  encouraging 
in  the  States  iM'yond  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, and  somewhat  less  so  in  the  Slates  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  States  below  an  average.  In  the  great 
corn-producing  district,  are :  Kentucky,  85  jier 
cent.;  Ohio,  98;  Michigan,  93;  Indiana,  97; 
Illinois,  95.  Those  above  an  average  are :  Wis- 
consin, 109;  MinnesoU,  108;  Iowa,  113;  Mis- 
souri, 108;  Kansas,  115;  Nebraska,  112.  The 
wheat  report  is  far  less  favorable  than  tlie  re- 
turns of  tlie  spring  and  early  summer,  except  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

The  condition  of  wheat  at  tlie  time  of  har- 
vesting is  thus  stated :  Above  an  average— New 
Hampshire,  104  per  cent.;  Massachusetts,  101 
New  York,  102;  New  Jersey,  110;  Pennsylva- 
nia, 107 ;  Maryland,  102 ;  Michigan,  106.  Be- 
low an  average — Maine,  95  per  cent. ;  Vermont 
99;  Delaware,  97;  Virginia,  79;  North  Caro- 
lina, 59 ;  S<iuth  Carolina,  53 ;  Georgia,  62 ;  Ala- 
bama, 65;  Mississippi,  94;  Texas,  84;  Arkan- 
sas, 70;  Tennessee,  70;  West  Vii^inia,  74; 
Kentucky,  65;  Missouri,  97;  Illinois,  92;  In- 
diana, 91 ;  Ohio,  97 ;  Wisconsin,  94 ;  Minnesota, 
80;  Iowa,  90;  Kansas,  98;  Nebraska,  80 ;  Cali- 
fornia, 75 ;  Oregon,  95. 

The  amount  grown  in  the  South  is  small,  and 
the  low  condition  there  will  aftect  tlie  supply  but 
little.  Barley  is  generally  reported  in  a  condi- 
tion below  an  average,  except  in  a  few  States. 
Among  the  most  favored  are  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

Buckwheat  w  ill  also  be  less  In  quantity  than 
usual. 

Rye  is  in  nearly  an  average  condition,  the 
heaviest  <lepreciation  being  in  the  South. 

The  hay  crop  is  greatly  reduced  in  quantity, 
but  is  excellent  in  quality. 

Tlie  potato  crop  promises  to  be  nearly  an 
average. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  is  a  full  one  between 
New  York  and  Vit^lnia. 

An  increase  of  30  per  cent.  In  tlie  aggregate 
production  of  sugar  may  be  expected.  Last 
year's  crop  was,  in  round  numbers,  145,000 
liogsheads. 


FALL   CARE   OF  STOCK. 


Cows,  and  especially  young  stock,  If  well 
wiiitere«l,  may  be  considered  half  summered; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  at  the  close  of  tlie 
growing  season,  they  go  Into  winter  quarters  in 
good  condition,  tliey  may  be  called  half  win- 
teied.  The  mistake  is  often  made  at  this  sea- 
son, of  letting  stock  shift,  lor  tliemselves  out  of 
doors,  especially  if  grai>8  is  abundant;  but  it 
sliould  lie  recollect«Hl  that  a  few  hard  frosts 
changes  greatly  tlie  nutritive  qualities  of  pasture 
in  tlie  field,  and  we  have  known  it  especially  to 
almost  dry  u)i  cows  in  milk.  Tliese  sliould 
have  slielter,  with  Sfime  hay  or  fodder,  during 
mid  nights,  and  only  turned  into  tlie  fields  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  day.  Grass  groicing  is  very 
diflierent  from  dry  and  frosted  grass,  and  it  is 
true  economy  to  begin  early  giving  a  little  meal 
and  bran  daily,  witn  some  corn-fodder. 


Ifaultrij  Bepartment, 

CHICKEN   CHOLERA. 

This  disease,  which  had  very  much  abated, 
has  been  again  largely  on  the  increase  the  pre- 
sent season.  We  have  heard  of  many  peisons 
losing  nearly  their  whole  flocks,  some  of  them 
containing  imported  and  very  valuable  birtlf. 
It  is  not  confined  to  low  places,  but  on  high  and 
dry  locations  has  been  as  severe  as  on  the  others. 
Like  the  cholera  epidemic  affecting  the  human 
sulyect,  its  course  is  erratic  and  inexplicable. 
Many  farms  are  skipped  over  and  otiiei-s  alight- 
ed on,  without  discoverable  cause.  One  thing 
appears  settled — there  is  no  cure  for  chicken 
cholera.  Tiie  only  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
prevention.  If  it  is  prevailing  in  any  neighbor- 
hood, or  wlietlier  it  is  or  not,  the  poultry  should 
have  occasional  access  to  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  This  may  be  brought  about 
by  letting  it  staml  for  a  time  in  an  iron  vessel 
or  where  old  pieces  of  iron,  nails,  etc.,  have 
been  allowed  to  rust.  This  iron  water  undoubt- 
edly acts  as  a  tonic.  Another  preventive  rem- 
edy is  carbolic  acid.  This  has  the  remarkable 
power  of  preserving  organic  matt«rs  from  mould 
and  decay,  and  checks  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction when  present  in  tlie  minutest  quantity. 
If,  as  some  suppose,  epidemic  and  malignant 
diseases  arise  from  invisible  animalcules  floating 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  would  account  for  the  ac- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  certainly  fatal  to 
any  form  of  insect  life. 

One  of  our  friends  in  tlie  far  South,  told  us 
some  time  since,  tliat  by  watering  the  shrubbery 
and  dense  growth  of  vines  and  creepers  around 
the  iKirrhes  and  verandas  of  soutliern  dwelling 
liouses,  in  the  evening,  with  a  solution  of  carbo- 
lic acid,  tliey  had  frequently  escaped  the  yellow 
fever,  when  their  neighbors  were  attacked. 

One  of  our  poidtry  breeders  in  Montgomery 
ctmnty,  who  had  lost  nearly  all  his  chickens  by 
tlie  cholera,  informs  us  that  after  using  the  solu- 
tion freely  in  his  poultry  house  and  on  tlie 
roosting  places,  he  liad  not  lost  a  single  one. 
Tlie  disease  appeared  to  be  at  once  cliecked. — 
Carbolic  acid  can  be  purchased  at  the  drug 
stores  for  75  c.  to  $1  per  pound.  For  disinfect- 
ing purpos4>s  about  one  ounce  may  be  used  to 

tlie  gallon  of  water. 

—    —     ■  ♦  ■ 

Number  of  Eggs  a  Hen  will  Lay. 

It  has  lieen  ascertained  that  tlie  ovarium  of  a 
fowl  is  coni|Kieed  of  000  ovules  or  eggs ;  tliere- 
fore  a  lien  during  tlie  whole  of  lier  Mfe  cannot 
lay  more  than  600  egg*,  which,  in  the  natural 
course,  are  distributed  over  nine  years  in  the 
following  proiiortion : 

First  year  after  birth, 16  to   20 
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Second 

Thud 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 


u 


..100  to  120 
...120  to  126 
,..100  to  115 
..  60  to  80 
...  50  to 
,..  35  to 
...  15  to 
...     1  to 


60 
40 
20 
10 


C^Tlie  annual  cash  Income  of  the  Cornell 
University  18^125,000.  Six  new  professors  are 
to  be  adde<l.  Tlie  Profia-sorsliip  of  Agriculture 
is  fiile*!  by  C.  H.  McCani>mcj*8,  lately  Assistant 
Superintendant  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  (Vlasneven,  Ireland.  Otlier  eminent  Eu- 
lopttan  teachers  will  prolialily  lie  secured.  The 
institution  is  crowded  with  students. 


It  follows  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to 
ket>p  hens  after  their  fourth  year,  as  tlieir  pro- 
duce woulil  not  pay  for  tlieir  keep,  except  when 
they  are  of  a  valualile  and  scarce  breed. — Ex. 

How  to  Get  Plenty  of  Fresh  Eggs. 

Once,  .30  years  ago,  1  was  troubled  just  as 
my  neighbors  now  are.  I  fed  my  hens  plenty 
of  corn  and  got  few  eggs.  I  reasoned  upon  the 
m.itter,  and  happened  to  think  tli.it  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  and  the  whites  of  eggs 
were  much  alike.  Now  it  has  long  been  known 
to  milkmen  tliat  wlieat  mi<l<llings  and  bran 
are  about  the  best  of  any  feet!  to  make  a  cow 
give  milk;  why  not  the  best  to  make  hens 
lay  ?  I  tried,  it  and  have  since  had  no  trouble. 
My  mode  of  preiiaring  tlie  feed  is  to  mix  about 


five  parts  of  bran  to  one  of  middlings.  In  the 
morning  I  wet  up  with  water  about  four  quarts 
of  tlie  mixture  in  a  large  tin  pan,  taking  pains 
to  have  it  only  slightly  damp.  This  I  set  in  a 
warm  sunny  spot  south  of  the  shed,  and  they 
walk  up,  take  a  few  dips  (don't  seem  to  fancy  it 
like  corn)  and  start  off  on  a  ahott  hunt  for  some- 
thing better,  but  always  coming  around  in  a 
short  time  for  a  few  more  from  the  dish  of  bran. 
Tliere  is  little  time  during  the  whole  day,  but 
what  one  or  more  are  standing  by  the  pan  and 
likewise  helping  themselves.  I  am  carefiil  to  mix 
tiiem  just  as  much  as  they  will  consume  during 
the  day.  At  night,  just  before  they  retire  to 
their  roosts,  I  usually  throw  them  about  a  pint 
of  shelled  corn,  well  scattered,  so  that  each  can 
get  a  few  kernels. — E.  Wkioht,  (Mich.)  in 
Germantovon  Telegraph. 


State  and  Diatriot  Local  Faira. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
NEW  JER8E7  STATE  FAIR. 


THE  PRINDLE  8TEAMEH. — GREAT  MANUFAC- 
TURING  INTEREST   ECONOMIZED. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  State 
Fair  is  the  Prindle  steam  boiler  and  accompani- 
ments, as  manufattured  by  Barrowh,  Savery 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  exhibited  by  its 
owner,  J.  L.  Douglass,  Esq.,  of  Belleville,  N. 
J.  By  a  minute  examination  of  this  simple 
but  effective  invention,  the  advantages  are  ct)m- 
prised  in  part  of  the  following,  which  will  give 
positive  and  practical  information  of  the  value 
thereof  to  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  powerful  and  va- 
rious in  its  application,  and  seems  entirely  free 
from  danger — which  is  a  valuable  desideratum 
in  these  days  of  steam  disasters.  The  boiler  is 
of  solid  cast-iron,  in  two  parts,  forming  together 
a  cylinder  or  globe  in  appearance,  and  can  be 
SI  parated  when  an  open  boiler  is  required. 

It  generates  steam  quickly,  powerfully  and 
economically,  and  can  be  used  for  from  75  to 
100  difTereiit  varieties  of  manufacture  —  and 
Newark  is  the  grand  centre  of  them  all,  from  its 
great  extent  as  a  manufacturing  city,  second  to 
none.  Tlie  cooking  of  feed  for  cattle,  hogs  and 
horses  has  become  one  of  the  great  economies 
of  the  age,  and  the  I*rindle  stands  as  the  pioneer 
of  this  kind  of  cookery.  The  boiler  is  so  per- 
fectly simple,  that  it  is  run  by  any  ordinary  per- 
son or  farm  hand,  and  is  operated  exactly  like  a 
cooking-stove  or  range.  It  has  a  safety-valve, 
can  easily  be  repaired  by  any  ordinary  meclia- 
nlc  (if  ever  required),  requii-es  no  engineer  or 
skilled  mechanic  to  operate  it,  can  be  converted 
into  a  liouse-cooking  apjiaratus — and.  In  1868, 
28,(X)0  meals  were  cooked  in  Philadelphia  in  two 
days,  or  48  liours,  for  the  soldiers. 

As  a  matter  of  establislied  utility  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  of  doubt ;  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  all  tlie  leading  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  in  tlie  Nortliern  States — and  more  re- 
cently it  has  met  with  very  large  sales  in  the 
Soutliern  States.  The  prices  vary  from  $60  to 
$110,  according  to  size  and  capacity,  which 
amount  is  soon  saved  in  an  economy  of  40  per 
cent,  on  all  feed  cooked,  and  tlie  stock  wintering 
in  better  condition. 

Anotlier  of  its  greatest  features  is,  that  refuse, 
soiled  and  tainted  hay,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
grain,  Ac.  will,  by  cooking,  become  entirely 
sweet,  and  every  partick;  of  food  readily  eaten. 
As  an  experiment,  Mr.  DouftAHS  cut  and 
cooked  salt  hay  with  a  little  meal  over  it,  and  it 
was  eaten  as  readily  as  any  otlier.  As  an  in- 
vention of  merit,  it  is  entitled  to  one  of  tlie 
highest  s|)ecial  prizes  of  tlie  Society,  and  its 
general  introduction  will  give  ample  returns  to 
its  owners  and  users.  J.  G. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

^  »  ^ 

[E^  A  daughter  of  a  New  York  stock  broker 
exults  over  tlie  fact  that  slie  has  been  in  Europe 
six  times,  and  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  lier 
motlier's  kitclieu. 


Maryland,  at  Pimlico,  near  Baltimore,  Oct.  3,  to 

ojiitinue  4  days. 
National  Industrial  Exposition,  Am.  Institute, 

New  York  City,  Sept.  7  to  Nov.  4. 

New  York,  Albany,  Oct.  2-6. 

St.  Louis  Agr.  and  Mech.  Association,  St.  Louis, 
Oct.  2-7. 

Northern  Kansas  Agr.  and  Hort,  Society,  Atchi- 
son, Oct.  3-<{. 

Arkansas,  Little  Kock,  Oct.  3-6. 

Atlanta  A.  &  J.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  0-21. 

Cherokee,   Georgia  and  Alabama,  Home,  Ga., 

Oct.  10-13. 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  Oct.  10-20. 
(ieorgia,  Macon,  Oct.  23-26. 
Mississippi  State  Fair,  Jackson,  Oct.  2.3-28. 
Cotton  States,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  4. 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Nov.  18. 

Pennsylvania  I<ocal  Fatm. 

Doy  lest  own  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  In- 
stitute at  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Oct.  3, 4,5, 0. 

Brookfield,  Tioga  Co.,  Oct.  6-8. 

Carbon  CJc,  at  Leliighton,  Oct.  3-6. 

Conneautville,  Crawford  Co.,  Oct.  4-6. 

Oxford,  at  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Oct.  7-9. 

Columbia,  at  Bkximsburg,  Oct.  11-13. 

Cnnilieiland,  at  Cariisle,  Oct.  11-13. 

Franklin,  at  Chanibersburg,  Oct  3-6. 

F^iyette,  at  Brow  nsville,  Oct.  3-6. 

Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  at  Canton,  Oct.  9-13.  $1.5,- 
000  in  premiums  ottered. 

Highland,  at  Johnstown,  Oct.  3-6. 

Kurtztown,  at  Kurtztown,  Oct.  3-6. 

Nortliampton,  Nazareth,  Oct.  3-6, 

Union,  Lewisburg,  Oct.  4-6. 

NEW   JER8EY. 

Burlington,  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3,  4. 


LARGE  BARS  OF  CORN. 


Book  ^otlccfii, 

AND    ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Pursativc  Affenta  to  the  Horse;  a  Price 
Kssay,  by  T.  K.  Qulckfall,   V  S.,  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  London.   PublUhed  by  the  Author, 
LexlnjftoTi,  Ky. 
How  to  Htart  a  Narsery:  PublUhed  byW.  F. 

Heikes,  Dayton,  Ohio 2A  cts. 

Thb  New  .Skkdlino  Raspbkrribs,  *'  Hcratlne" 
and  *'Saundem."  A  collection  of  TcMtimo- 
nialR,  &c. 

Address  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President,  deli- 
vered before  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at 
Thirteenth  Session,  held  In  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept. 
6-8,  1871. 

From  Thomas  J.  Mackcnile,  Phlla.,  Catalogue 
of  Rare  and  Desirable  Flowering  Plants,  &c. 

From  James  Fleming  (succcHsor  to  Henderson  & 
Fleming),  New  York,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs 
and  Flowering  Roots. 

From  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  111.,  Wholesale 
Nursery  Price  List  for  Fall  of  1871. 

From  Hoopes  Bro.  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Semi-annual  Trade  List  of  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
Autumn,  mi. 

From  Richardson  St  Oould,  215  Broadway,  New 
York,  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Flowering 
RooU,  Small  FruiU,  &c. 

From  W.  S.  Little,  Rochester  Commercial  Nur- 
series, Autumn  Circular  of  Wholesale  Prices. 

From  Smith,  Clark  «&  Powell,  Syracure,  N.  Y., 
Special  Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock  for  Autumn 
of  1871. 

Ora|>e  Llxt  of  the  Cliff  Care  Wine  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pamphlet  of  the  Atlanta  (Oeo.)  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  Assaclation,  with  Address,  Regulations, 

Premiums,  Ac,  for  Fair  at  Ogelthorpe  Park,  Oct. 
16-aO,  18".  1. 

Catalogue  of  Pure-bred  .Short-Horns,  owned  by 
Chas.  E.  Coffin,  Muirklrk  Furnace,  Prince  Oeorge's 
county,  Md. 

Premium  List  and  Regulations  for  the  Second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Orccne  County  (Tenn.) 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  to  be 
held  at  Greenville,  Oct-  3-A,  1871. 

Premlnm  List  of  the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Bluvgrass  Association,  held  at  Lexington, 
Sept.  20-23,  1871. 

Regulations  and  List  of  Premiums  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association,  for 
the  Sixth  Ueneral  Exhibition,  at  Denver,  Sept.  10 
to  2.3,  1871. 

Regulations  and  Premium  List  of  Eleventh  An- 
nual Exhibition  of  the  Mont.  Co.  and  East  Penn'a 
Agricultural  and  Mcchaiilc-il  Society,  at  Norrls- 
town,  Sept.  27-30,  1871. 


D.  H.  Branson,  who  raised  the  premium 
crop  of  corn  last  season,  in  (Jhestcr  county,  has 
lately  exhiiiitcd  liefoi*  the  Brandy  wine  Farmers' 
Club,  some  very  large  care,  one  of  them  con- 
taining 24  rows  and  1400  grains;  also  a  stalk  of 
corn,  four  inches  in  circumference  at  one  ftH)t 
from  the  ground,  and  havii'g  two  eare  each  one 
foot  long.  The  theory  in  this  section  is,  that 
the  large  cob  corn  is  the  most  jiroductive,  as 
each  ear  contains  a  greater  number  of  rows, 
and  of  couree  more  grains. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Philadelphia,  eth  Bio.  (Hept.)  2»d. 

BKEAUSrUFFd-FLouR,  Mkal  anuUhain— 
There  hiis  been  less  activity  In  the  Flour  market. 
The  receipts  arc  light,  and  the  stock  and  prices  are 
greatly  reduced.  SaU-s  of  2(Kl  bbls  Supertlnc  at  liM.- 
75«6;  500  bbls  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Extra  at  S6. 
»5.37X;  800  bbls  Iowa  .and  Wisconsin  Extra  Family 
at  6.75iai7;  800  bbls  Minnesota  do  do,  at  7a'7.25; 
300  do  do  do,  choice,  at  $7.5008;  200  bbls  do  low 
grade  at  6.;  100  bbls  do  do  old  stock  at5J7;i  ;  600 
bbls  low  grade  Pcnna.  old  stock  5.75*5.87)^  ;  1,000 
bbls  Ohio  do  do,  6.87 >i  «'7 .37 X  ;  400  bbls  Indiana  do 
do,  at  6.75e7  ;  100  bbls  do  old  stock  6  37)<  ;  100  bbls 
Illinois  do  at7.37X;  '•2'^  bbls  Lancastt'r  county  do 
at  6.V2)i;  (iOO  bbls  St.  Louts  do  do,  7.25;  100  bbls 
Middlings  at  4.00.  To-day  the  market  is  dull  with 
sales  of  too  bbls  Pa.  Extra  at  5.25;  100  bbls  Ohio  do 
<lo  at  95.50 ;  200  Pa.  Extra  Family  at  $C«r6.50 ;  100 
bbls  Ohio  do  fancy  at7JS0.  Receipts  for  the  week 
12,544  bbls. 

HYE— Comes  In  slowly  and  meets  an  active  de- 
mand. Sales  of  SOO  bush  Penn'a  and  Western  at 
85  cents. 

WHEAT— To-day  there  was  a  fair  demand  but 
the  receipts  have  materially  fallen  oflf.  Sales  of  6,- 
800  bushels  Penna.  Red  at  SI. 450 1.50.  To-day  the 
cable  advices  flattened  the  market ;  sales  of  35,000 
bush.  Indiana  Red,  part  on  secret  terms,  part  at  1.49 
el.52;  6,000  bush.  Delaware  Red  at  S1.44al.50; 
800  bush.  Penna  Amber  at  1.52ot.56;  800  bush  Ohio 
do.  good  on  private  terms ;  8,000  bush.  Ohio  do  at  1.- 
32.     Receipts  for  the  week  152,100  bush. 

CORN— .Supplies  contlnueto  come  In  quite  freely. 
The  demand  having  been  relatively  light  prices 
dropped  1  cent.  Sales  of  40,000  bush  Penna.,  South- 
ern and  Western  Yellow  at  75a77c  ;  60,000  bush 
Western  high  mixed  at  74a76c.  To-day  there  was 
a  llghtdemand,  with  salesof  2,000  bush.  Yellow  at 
75c;  3,000  bush.  Western  high  mixed,  at  73  ;  and  400 
bush,  do,  at  74c.  Receipts  for  the  week  132,200 
bushels. 

OA'Ifil— The  demand  Is  not  so  active  but  prices 
have  advanced.  Sales  of  60,000  bushels  Western 
White  at  50o52c ;  10,000  bush  Western  mixed  at 
48aS0c;  and  3,000  bushels  do  Del.  at  49o51c.  To-day 
6,000  bu.th  white  sold  at4to50c;  7000  bush  mixed 
at  47a48c.    Receipts  for  the  week  were  153,000  bush. 

BROOMCOBUr  —  Is  In  steady  demand.  New 
Oreen  may  X>e  quoted  at  6o7c,  Red  at  4){a5c,  and 
green  hurl  at  6<r7c. 

PROVIHIONH— Of  all    kinds  are   very  Arm 

Sales  uf  .Vless  Pork  at  «13olt.50  W  bbl ;  prime  Mess 
at  flil3 ;  and  Warthman  city  packed  extra  Mk88 
Bkkf  sells  at  S15O15.50  per  bbl,  and  Western  at  S9 
on.  Brkf  Hams  are  steady  at  23a24.  Western 
DiiiKO  BKicr  may  be  quoted  at  18ol8^c  for  uncan- 
vassed;  18ol8)<c  for  canvassed,  and  18ol»c  for  city. 

BAC09f— Is  In  limited  request.  .Sales  of  sugar- 
cured  city  smoked  Hams  at  U\olli}ic;  canvassed 
Western  at  133ltol5ji^c;  ribbed  Sides  at  7xo9c; 
clear  ribbed  do  at  7  j^  oSc ;  clear  do  at  Sj  ;  and 
Shoulders  at  6j^a7  cent«. 

LARD— Isln  more  demand,  and  sells  at  9)^  00  ^c 
for  city  and  Western  steam  and  kettle-rendered, 
and  '  Naphoys'  In  tins  at  l'2)i  cents. 

CHEESE— Is  In  fair  request.  Sales  of  N.  York 
Factory  at  9al0)<c;  Ohio  do.  at  9)ic;  Dairy  Is  no> 
minal  at  8«b9){c. 

BrXTER— There  Is  a  lively  Inquiry  for  the  l)et- 
ter  goods  of  solid  and  roll  at  very  free  flgures,  but 
in  the  medium  and  common  goods  the  movement  Is 
unimportant,  and  prices  for  the  most  part  nominal. 

The  following  are  the  quotations: — 

Bradford  county  fresh  pails 28o32 

do  fresh  made  firkins 25o30 

New  York  State  fresh  pails  and  tubs 28*32 

do  fresh  tlrklns,  choice 25o.t2 

do         Welsh  tubs,  fVesh 25*28 

Ohio  and  Western  fVesh  tubs,  choice 80025 

01a<ie  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  fTesb 22025 

Even  yellow  packing  Butter 12ol4 

Pale  yellow  baking    Butter »ol2 

Western  selected,  yellow  straight  flrkins 2I022 

do       good  mixed  Butter 16*14 

Penna.  Roll,  selected  choice,  in  loe 22*25 

Qrcase  Butter 7*9 

Eeos-Havo  declined  to  28o29c  ^  dot. 


CATTLE— Beeves  are  dull  ftnd  lower  at  «X«7Xo 
for  fair  to  good,  and  3)itt5)ic  for  common. 

SHEEP— Are  steady  at  SoOc   ¥'  ft  for  good  and 
2o3c  V  head  for  common. 
Lambs  range  from  6  to  8c. 
HOGS— Command  7)^ 07 Hie  V  ft  for  corn-fed. 
COTTOBI— There  has  been  very  little  demand, 
and  prices  are  lower.    Sales  of  1,420  bales,  closing 
at  20020j|^c  tor   middling  Upland,  and  2()^2lc  for 

New  Orleans Receipts  for  tlie  week  1,493  bales. 

UPI.AND— Kebaled  l)ial2c;  samples  ]8*18c; 
Inferior  12el3c;  low  ordinary  14*'6c;  ordinary  10 
f^THi  good  ordinary  16)1(017  ;  low  middling  19a 
lOVc;    middling  I0tfl9jl^c;   good    middling  22*-. 

NEW  OKI.E4NM  — Re  baled  7al2c;  Samples 
17KO'18;  Inferior  13*14;  low  ordinary  !5ol6;  ordi- 
nary 16el6^  good  ordinary  17ol7j[<;  low  middling 
18ol8>i;  middling  193^0 — 
COTTON  YARNS— Remain  as  last  quoted. 
HESIP— There  Is  a  very  tlrni  feeling  In  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  recent  advance  In  Manilla  is  well 
maintained. 

HOPIJ— The  receipts  are  small.  Sales  of  good 
and  choice  Wlsconsins  and  New  York  at  30e40c, 
new  crop  at  40e60,  second  quality  old  at  15025c, 
and  inferior  old  at  4«M0  cents. 

RICE— Is  dull,  with  sales  of  common  at  1  )i  and 
35  tcs  choice  new  crop  at  10c,  35  bags  Rangoon  sold 
at  7  cts. 

BAB1.ET— Is  unsettled  and  higher.  Sales  of 
2,500  bush  new  Western  at95c;  and 3,000  bush  Iowa 
at  88c;  Receipts  for  the  week  6,.'5<i0  bush. 

TOBACCO  — The  market  for  both  Leaf  and 
Mitnufitcturud  Is  fairly  active,  and  former  figures 
are  realized.  Sales  of  100  cases  Connecticut,  49  do 
Duck  Island  private  terms.  Also  a  million  segars 
and  600  packages  manufactured  Tobacco— the  lat- 
ter Ht  .V)«Tt>()c  lor  black,  and  60o(S5  for  bright. 

POTATOES— Are  dull  and  declining.  Small 
salesof  White  Neshannocks  and  Mercers  at  50a60c 
<^bush.;  Monitors  at  50c  ;  Peach  Blows  at  60o66c; 
Prince  Alberts  at 45*50;  Western  Peach  Blows  at 
4<lo50c ;  New  York  State  Prince  Alberts  at  60c  ; 
shipping  loto at  »1.7.5*  2^  bbl.;  New  Early  Rose  at 
91*1.25;  newEarly  Goodrich  at  91.50*2.;  new  early 
WhlteSproutsatSl.oOal.dO.  Sweet  potatoes  are  be- 
ginning to  be  plenty  and  sell  at  •3*3.75  V  bbl,  and 
45«.V>c  ^  basket. 

ONIONA— Are  In  light  request.  Small  sales  at 
$3.25*3..'>0  <^  bbl. 

PLAMTER— Is  dull.  We  quote  soft  Blue  at 
S3.50  ^  ton. 

OVABIO— Is  unchanged.  Sales  of  Peruvian  at 
#80;  Guanape  at  975;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  at  950,  (wholesale  at  944),  Or- 
chllla  Guano  atS30,  and  Fixli  do.  at  928*35  ^  ton. 
SEED»—CLOVERSEED  Is  attracting  more  at- 
tention, and  103  bush  sold  at  10*10 l^c.  A  new  crop 
from  Maryland,  quality  superior,  was  offered  on 
secret  terms. 

TI.MOTHY— Is  advancing.  Sales  of  2,000 bush  at 
3.25*3..'V0,  and  800  bush  from  second  hands  at  3.75. 

FLAXSEED— has  declined,  and  will   not  bring 
over  1.90;  1,000  bags  Bombay  sold  on  private  terms. 
SVM  AC— Is  unchanged.    Sales  of  Sicily  at  91.13 
*I.15  ^  ton,  and  American  at  946*75. 

TAlifiOW— .Sales  of  City  rendered,  for  export, 
at  9S|'r,  and  Country  at  »\»ti\c. 

BEEHW AX —Sells  In  a  small  way  at  33*35c  V 
ft  for  Yellow. 
lilME-Is  dull  at  40c  ¥*  bushel,  and  92  ¥'  bbl. 
WOOIi— The  market  remains  rather  quiet,  but, 
with  remarkable  small  stocks,  holders  obtain,  par- 
ticularly Medium  grades,  low  rates.    There  Is  rather 
more  Inquiry  from  some  of  the  manufacturers,  but 
thev  buy  only  to  supply  Immediate  wants.    Fine 
Wools  are  beginning  to  attract  little  more  attention 
■"d  prices  are  firmer. 
Among  the  sales  prices  were:— 

18,000  fts  Ohio  3-8  blood 62*65o 

25,000  fts  Ohio  X  blood 620 

31,000  fts  Indiana  X $0)(o 

10,000  fts  Ohio  X «0e 

30,000  fts  Colorado STjfc 

20,000  lbs  Ohio  medium 6O0 

2,000  fts  Ohio  medium Me 

4,000  fts  Ohio  H  blood 960 

2,000  fts  noils, ito 

4,000  fts  noils 5lo 

9,.500  lbs  pulled  Lambs 00*520 

3,500  lbs  pulled,  Merino  short 02o 

12,000  fts  tub,  Pennsylvania fSjimlio 

10,000  fts  tub,  Indiana ^2)^o 

1,000  fts  tub,  Indiana fSo 

2,000  fts  ComblngOhlo 7«e 

1,000  fts  De  Laine T2]Ke 

5,000  fts  unwashed  Indiana 4le 

1,500  fts  unwashed  Combing no 

2,000  fts  unwashed  Texas Me 

2,000  ft  Syrian Me 


I 


1 


[T^A  writer  on  school  discipline  says :  "With- 
out a  lilieral  use  of  the  rod  it  is  impossible  to 
make  boys  smart.'' 


'fJM^^iUtt^' 
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RELIGIOUS   SELECTIONS. 

(COLLATKI)    BY   M  .  K.   W.  ] 

LAHOKKUS   WITH   CIllUST. 


WonKiNO,  O  Christ!  with  Thee, 

Working  with  Theo: 
Unworthy,  Hinfiil,  weak, 

Althou({1i  w«!  be; 
Our  all  to  Thee  we  K've, 
For  Thee  alone  woiiM  live. 
Ami  l»y  Thy  graee  aehleve; 

Working  with  Theo. 

Along  the  city's  waste 

Working  with  Thee, 
Our  eager  foot*t<'jt9  haste, 

hike  Thee  to  be  ; 
The  poor  we  gather  In  :  '• 

The  outcasts  raise  from  Bin, 
And  lalior  souls  to  win. 

Working  with  Thee. 

Saviour,  we  weary  not. 

Working  wltli  Thee ; 
As  hard  as  Thine  our  lot 

Can  never  be. 
Our  Joy  and  comfort  this— 
•'  Thy  grace  suttlclent  Is;" 
This  changes  toll  to  bliss. 

Working  with  Thee. 

So  let  UR  labor  on, 

Working  with  Theo, 
Till  earth  to  Thee  Is  won, 

From  sin  set  free; 
Till  men,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Receive  Theo  and  adore. 
And  join  us  evermore,     •    ••    • 

Working  with  Thee. 


"I    DIK    DAILY." 
BY   K.   H.   NKVIN,  D.D. 

I  live,  but  die  each  hour. 

My  life  Is  but  a  death; 
Unconsciously  I  waste  away. 

With  every  fleeting  breath. 

My  senses  all  grow  weak. 

And  yet  I  still  can  hear 
And  see  real  sounds  and  sights  far  off, 

As  If  they  all  were  near. 

My  soul  seems  ever  young. 
My  heart  beats  strong  and  free; 

Immortal  liopes  that  rise  within, 
Bring  Joy  and  life  to  me. 

Beyond  what  men  call  death. 
Concealed  from  earthly  sight. 

New  spheres  of  being  lie  Inclosed, 
New  worlds  of  love  and  light. 

When  entering  there  we  leave 

Our  grosser  forms  behind. 
And  bear  with  us  the  higher  wealth, 

The  treasures  of  the  mind. 

What  Two  Hotirs  a  "Week   Will  Do. 


Bliscellan^aus* 


NEVEll   GIVE   UP 


THINGS  THAT  MUST  BE  DONE. 

TllKitK  are  some  tltini,'S  Ihnt  mwtf  be  dnnr. 
The  sooner  \vi;  do  tln'nj  tlie  lK}tt<T.  Tlic  loiifjci- 
we  wait,  the  heavier  tlw  liiinleii  Krowsi,  and  the 
harder  tin:  work  seems  U»  In*.  Tliere  is  a  tinie 
forall  thiiifis;  and  things  are  more  easily  done 
at  tlw  ri.^ht  time  than  at  any  frtlier  time.  We 
conquer  In  llie  fijilit  of  faith  hy  instant  oltedi- 
euce.  Delay  is  disolwdience,  and  disoltedienc*; 
ends  in  deatii. 

A  British  officer  in  India  once  had  tx)  attack 
about  a  thousand  mutinous  Sejioys  w  ith  tifty  or 
sixty  men.  liis  men  lt»'8itat«d;  tlie  daiiyer 
seemed  too  great.  If  tliey  failed,  they  would 
surely  Imj  destroyed.  The  ollicer  said  to  tliem, 
"  Now,  my  fine  fellows,  you  have  ff)t  to  do  it. 
The  loiifjer  you  look  at  It,  the  less  you  will  like 
It.     At  tliem,  anil  they  w  ill  scamper." 

Tl)e  men  n*^'*  *  cheer  and  ran  forward.  The 
routineei-s  did  not  wait  for  them.  They  lied 
right  and  left  in  every  direction,  iis  if  a  thunder- 
bolt had  fallen  amongst  them. 

Just  so  our  trouble  and  tempUitlons  vanish,  If 
we  rush  forward,  with  a  brave  heart,  olwying 
Oo«l,  and  followmg  (Christ,  our  Captnin,  while  if 
we  wait,  and  hesitJi  e  and  dally,  and  delay,  we 
iose  the  victory  and  sliare  iIh;  cowanPs  fute. 

"  .Stand  up,  my  soul,  shake  olf  thy  fearit. 

And  gird  the  Uospul  armor  on  ; 
March  to  the  gaftn  of  endless  Joy, 

Where  Jesus,  thy  great  Captain's  gone. 

IThe  L'tirMlan. 


TnKKE  was  a  young  gill  in  one  of  ourmaiui- 
f'ucturing  (owns  who  was  very  poor,  and  found 
dilliculty  in  earning  her  Hving  hy  needlework. 
.Still,  she  longed  to  give  something  to  Ilim  wlio 
had  given  so  mucli  for  her.  After  cai-efully 
thinking  over  all  the  means  In  her  power,  the 
thought  that,  by  carefcl  iiiaiiagemeMt,  she  might 
put  iLside  two  houi-s  in  every  week  for  His  sjiecial 
work,  and  at  once  b«>gan  the  new  plan.  She 
knew  of  numbers  of  ragged,  half-starved  child- 
ren, who  were  prevented  from  o>niiug  to  scIh^oI 
by  their  want  of  clothes,  and  she  thought  that 
she  woidd  try  if  some  f)f  them  coidd  not  lie 
made  tidy  and  lit  to  apjx'ar,  if  she  took  them  in 
hand.  So,  aft^^r  getting  a  little  Iwlp,  in  the  way 
of  cast-otf  clothes,  from  one  and  another  friend, 
she  cut,  and  |>atched  and  contrive<l,  and  some 
neat  little  frocks  and  jackets  soon  appeared,  as 
the  result  of  her  two  spare  hours. 

By  and  by  some  young  friends,  i)oor  like  lier- 
S4'lf,  ottered  to  join  her,  ami,  as  their  numbers 
grew,  tliey  were  ottered  the  use  of  the  school 
nM)m.  Now,  every  Thursday  evening,  a  Imp- 
py  comiKiny  of  these  workei-s  for  Jk.'<i>i  may  bo 
seen  busy  with  their  nee<ll<*s,  ni.ay  often  1m;  heard 
singing  at  their  work,  and  will  all  be  found  to 
agree  that  the  weekly  two  hours  has  prove<l  a 
source  of  happiness — a  treasure  trove  from  which 
they  woulil  not  part  for  anything.  Sundays,  if 
you  could  see  the  large  cliisses  which  gatlrer 
ntnnd  them,  «)f  little  once  ragge<l  children,  who 
but  for  them,  would  never  have  entered  a  place 
where  they  might  Ix;  told  about  tlie  love  o\' 
(J11KI8T,  you  would  iiud  that  tlieir  work  iuul  not 
iKHiu  in  vain. — Profrxtant  ('hvrctnnan. 


In  most  cases,  the  wise  and  good  men  will 
come  down,  but  never  give  up.  The  heioic 
thing  to  say  is  this :  "  Things  are  bad,  but  they 
may  l)c  worse,  and  with  God's  blessing  I  will 
try  and  make  them  better."  Who  does  not 
know  that  by  resolute  adherenceto  this  principle 
many  battles  have  been  won  after  they  have 
l)een  lost?  Don't  the  French  say  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  conquered  on  many  fields  because  they 
did  not  know  when  they  had  been  beaten;  In 
short,  because  they  would  never  give  up? 

riuck  is  a  great  quality.  Let  us  respect  it 
everywhere  ;  at  least  whenever  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  right.  Ugly  is  the  bull  (bng,  and  indee.I, 
blackguard  looking;  but  I  admire  one  thing 
about  it— it  will  never  give  up  and  splendid  suc- 
cess has  often  come  at  length  to  the  man  w  ho 
fought  on  through  failure,  hoping  against  Iioik;. 
Mr.  Di.sHAKi.  might  well  have  given  up  aft«r 
his  first  siK'ech  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
many  men  woulil  never  have  opened  their  lius 
there  again.  I  declare,  1  feel  isomething  sublime 
in  that  defiant,  "  The  day  will  come  when  you 
will  l)e  glad  to  hear  me,"  when  we  read  it  by 
the  light  of  events.  Of  course,  only  extraordi- 
nary success  could  justify  the  words. 
^  •  -^ — 
THOMAS  JiSFFERSON. 


RULES  FOU  THE  JOUUNEY   OF  LIFE. 


MYSTEKY. 


Tub  following  rules,  frf)m  the  [wjters  of  Dr. 
Wknt,  were,  according  to  his  memorandum, 
thrown  together  as  gei.eral  w.iy-marks  in  tlx- 
journey  of  life :  "  Never  to  ridicule  sacred  thiucs, 

or  what  otlH.«  may  esteem  such,  however  aln  1  <""^  "»•     '^''^  '''^""•»'  >''*  »>«•'"•  tl-"  M\  discU«ure 
surd  they  may  apjiear  to  be.     Never  to  show 


We  arc  not  habitually  impressed  with  tlw' 
fact  that  our  ignorance  of  the  future  Is  l)cst  for 
us.  We  desire  to  know,  and  w  hen  knowledge 
comes  it  often  brings  cares  and  fears  which  we 
cannot  alleviate.  If  the  future  of  our  own  life, 
or  of  those  w hon«  we  love,  l)e  revealed  to  us,  we 
cannot  avert  tlie  evil  which  we  foresee,  and  so 
like  Cassauilra,  we  are  uiiha])py  ;  like  ber  might 
we  lament — 

•'  Thou  hnst  to  me  the  future  given, 
I  miss  the  moment  ft-om  the  chain." 

I>et  US  l>e  satisfied  with  what  (iod  ordains 


levity  when  the  |>eople  are  pmfessedly  engaged 
in  worship.  Never  to  resent  a  sup|M>sed  injiirj- 
till  1  know  tlie  views  and  motives  of  the  author 
of  it;  nor  seek  fjccasion  to  i-etaliate.  Never  to 
Judge  a  jterson's  cliaractcr  by  external  appear- 
ance. Always  to  take  tl>e  part  of  an  aliscnt 
person  who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as 
truth  and  projniety  will  allow.  Never  to  think 
the  worse  of  anotlier  on  acaiunt  of  his  (littering 
from  me  In  jMilitical  or  religions  opinions.  Never 
to  dispute  if  1  can  faiily  avoid  it." 


of  truth.  It  is  much  wiser  to  receive  as  Cicwl 
gives  it,  by  instalments,  which  will  strengthen 
our  spirits  for  more  sublime  revelatifins.  Thank 
God  that  He  does  not  permit  us  to  break  Ihrouf/h 
the  barrier,  rush  into  the  flaming  ocean,  and 

ifxpire. — E.  E.  Auamh,  I).  D. 

-  — - —    ■  •  ^ 

D:7"Learn  that  happiness  is  not  outside  but 
inside.  A  gocsl  heart  and  a  clear  conscience 
bring  happiness,  which  no  riches  and  no  circum- 
stances alone  ever  do. 

[C^FfKils  with  bookish  know  ledge,  are  chil- 
dren with  edged  wci^ioiis. 


We  copy  tlie  following  fmm  Jkfkkkson's 
domestic  life  and  habits,  after  his  ivtiremetit  from 
public  life,  written  by  liU  grandson,  Col.  Jef- 
KKHsoN  Randolph  : 

His  manners  were  of  that  polished  school  ol 
(he  (^'olonial  (jovernment,  so  remarkable  in  its 
,lj,y — under  no  circiimstanivs  violating  any  (d 
those  minor  conventional  oI)servAn<'e8  which 
constitute  tlie  well  bre<l  gentleman,  cniuleous  and 
Cf)nsiderate  with  all  jiersons.  On  riding  out 
with  him  when  a  lad,  we  met  a  negro  w  ho  l)ow- 
ed  to  us ;  lie  returned  his  bow  ;  I  did  not. — 
Turning  to  me,  he  asked  : 

"  Do  you  pennit  a  negro  to  1)6  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  yourself';' " 

Mr.  Jeffkuso.n's  h.iir,  when  young,  was  of  a 
reddish  ciist ;  sandy  as  he  advaiKvd  in  years; 
his  eye,  ha/.el.  Dying  in  his  eighty-fourth  year 
be  had  not  lost  a  tooth,  nor  had  one  defective; 
his  skin  thin,  jjeeling  from  his  face  on  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  giving  it  a  tettered  apjx-arance; 
the  sup«'rficial  veins  so  weak  as  u|)on  tlie  slight- 
est lilow  to  cause  extensive  sutt'usions  of  bl«K)d 
— in  early  life,  ujion  standing  to  write  for  any 
length  of  time,  bursting  IxMieatb  the  skin;  it, 
howevergave  him  no  inconvenient.  His  coun- 
tenance was  mild  and  benignant,  and  attra(4.ive 
to  strangere. 

While  I'l^dent,  returning  on  hors<'back  from 
Charlottsville  withcom|)any  w  lioni  he  had  invited 
to  «llnner,  and  who  were  all  but  one  or  two, 
riding  ahead  of  him,  011  reaching  a  stream  over 
which  there  was  no  bridge,  a  man  asked  him  to 
take  him  up  btdiiud  him  and  carry  him  over. 
The  gentleman  in  the  rear  coming  u])  just  as 
Mr.  jEKFEitsiuN  had  put  him  dow  n  and  ridden 
on,  asked  the  man  how  it  happened  that  he  had 
liennitted  the  olhei-s  to  imss  without  asking 
them. 

He  H'plied,  "  From  their  looks,  I  did  not  like 
to  ask  tliem  ;  the  old  gentleman  looked  as  If  he 
would  do  it,  and  I  asked  him."  He  was  verj' 
nnich  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  ridden  be- 
hind the  rn?sident  of  the  United  Stat»a. 

Mr.  Jefkei;son"s stature  was  commanding — 
six  fei  t  two  and  a-half  inches  in  height,  well  form- 
ed, Indicating  strength,  activity,  and  robust 
iK'alth;  his  carriage  vreA ;  step  firm  and  elastic; 
which  lie  preserved  to  his  dearli ;  his  tem[H>r 
naturally  strong,  under  pel  feet  control ;  hiscour- 
itge  cool  and  imiMsslve.  No  one  ever  knew  him 
exhibit  trepidation 


was  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  abandoned 
apian,  a  principle,  or  a  friend. 

A  lK)ld  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance 
frojji  his  e;isy  and  confident  seat,  that  he  was 
master  of  his  horse,  which  was  usually  the  fine 
blood  horse  of  Vii-ginia.  The  only  impjifieiice 
of  tem|>er  he  ever  exhibited  was  with  his  horse, 
which  he  subdued  to  his  will  by  a  fearless  appii- 
catlon  of  the  whip  on  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  restiveness.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  fond- 
ness for  riding  horseback  ;  he  nnle  within  three 
weeks  of  his  death,  when,  from  disease,  debility 
and  age,  he  mounted  with  difficulty.  He  rotle 
with  confidence  and  never  permitted  a  servant 
to  accompany  him;  he  was  fond  of  solitary  rides 
and  musing,  and  said  that  the  presence  of  a  ser- 
vant annoyed  him. 

He  held  in  little  esteem  the  education  which 
made  men  Ignorant  and  belplt^ss  as  to  the  com- 
mon necessities  of  life ;  and  he  exemplified  it  by 
an  incident  which  occiurotl  to  a  young  gentleman 
returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the 
strap  of  his  girth  broke  at  the  hole  for  the  bucicle  ; 
and  they  perceiving  it  an  accident  easily  reme- 
died, rode  on  and  left  him.  A  plain  man  coming 
up,  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  made  a  circu- 
lar psith  in  the  road  In  his  impatience  to  get  on, 
asked  if  he  coidd  aid  him. 

"Oh,  sir,"  rejlied  the  young  man,  "if  you 
<x)nld  oidy  assist  me  to  get  it  up  to  the  next 
hole." 

'■  SupiKise  you  let  It  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the 
other  side,"  said  the  man. 

His  habits  were  regular  and  systematic.  He 
Wits  a  miser  of  his  timt;,  rose  always  at  dawn, 
wrote  ami  rea«l  until  Itn-akf ist,  bieakfasted  early 
and  (lined  from  three  to  four ;  •••  *  re- 
tired at  nine,  and  to  bed  from  ten  to  eleven. — 
He  said  in  his  last  illness,  that  the  sun  had  not 
caught  him  in  InmI  for  fifty  yeara. 

He  always  made  his  own  fire.  He  (hank 
water  but  once  a  d.iy,  a  single  glass,  wIkmi  he 
returned  fioni  his  ride.  He  ate  heartily,  and 
njucli  vegetable  food^preferrlng  French  cookery, 
because  it  made  the  meats  more  tender.  He 
never  drank  ardent  spirits  or  strong  w  ines. — 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  ardent  spirits  that 
w  hen  In  his  hist  illness  his  physician  desired  him 
to  use  brandy  as  an  a.stringent,  he  eould  not  in- 
duce him  to  lake  it  stiong  enough. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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FuANCis  Hoi'KI.nson's  famous  philosophical 
discussion  on  the  "  salt  l»ox "  never  loses  in- 
terest :   rrofe.>.sor — What  is  a  salt  Ih)x  ?  Student 
— It  is  a  Ik)X  made  to  contain  salt.     Professor — 
How  is  it  dividtMl?    Stutlent — Into  a  salt  1k)x 
and  a  box  of  salt.     Trofesiior — Very  well;  show 
the  distinction.    Student — A  salt  box  may  l)e 
where  there  is  no  salt ;    but  salt  is  absolutely 
nei-essary  to  the  exidteuce  of  a  Iwx  of  salt.     Pro- 
fessor— Are  not  salt  boxes  otherwise  divided? 
.Student  —  Yes;   by   a  iwilitioii.      Professor — 
What  is  tlie  u.se  of  this  partil  ion  ?    Student — To 
separate  the  (.•oarse  salt  ftom  the   line.     Pro- 
sessor — How?    think  a   little?     Student  —  To 
septuale  the  fine  salt  from  the  coarse.     Professor 
—To  Ije  sure,  it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from  the 
coarse;  but  are  salt  boxes  yet  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished ?     Student — Y'es ;  into  possible,  pro- 
bable,  and   jKwitive.     Professor — Define   those 
several  kinds  of  salt  Ixixes.    Student — A  jhw.**!- 
ble  salt  l)ox  i^  salt  l)ox  yet  unsold  in  the  hands 
of  the  joiner.    I'rofessor — Why  so?    Student — 
becau.s<,'  it  luith  never  yet  become  a  salt  Ixjx  in 
fact, having  never liad any  salt  in  it;  and  it  may 
possibly  l)e  applied  to  some  other  use.     Pro- 
f.-ssor— Very  true  ;  fiir  a  salt  l)ox  w  hich  never 
had,  hath  not  now,  and  )i<-rhai)s  may  never  have 
any  salt  in  It,  can  only  Ije  termed  a  possible  salt 
Ik)x.     What  is  a  probable  salt  Ikix  ?    Student — 
It  is  a  box  In  the  hands  of  one  going  to  a  shop 
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WORK   AND   PLAY. 


to  buy  salt,  and  wIki  hath  sixiience  in  his  pocket 

His  moral  courage  of  the  I  to  pay  the  grocer;  and  a  iKJSitlve  salt  Ik)x  Is  one 

hialiest  order— his  will  firm  and  inflexible— It  I  which  hath  actually  and  (zona ^rZe  got  salt  In  It. 


There  are  so  many  bright  spots  In  the  life  of 
a  farm-boy,  that  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like 
to  live  the  life  over  again ;  I  should  almost  be 
willing  to  be  a  girl  if  It  were  not  for  the  chores. 
There  Is  a  great  comfort  to  a  boy  In  the  amount 
of  work  lie  can  get  rid  of  doing.  It  is  some- 
times astonishing  how  slow  he  can  go  on  an 
errand,  he  who  leads  the  scliool  in  a  race.  The 
world  is  new  and  interesting  to  him,  and  there 
is  so  much  to  take  his  attention  off  when  he  is 
sent  to  do  anything.  Perhaps  he  couldn't  ex- 
plain, himself,  why,  when  he  is  sent  to  the 
neighlior's  after  yeast,  he  stops  to  stone  the 
frogs ;  he  is  not  exactly  cruel,  but  he  wants  to 
see  If  he  can  hit  'em.  No  other  living  thing 
can  go  so  slow  as  a  boy  sent  on  an  errand.  His 
legs  seem  to  be  dead,  unless  he  happens  to  espy 
a  woodchuck  in  tlie  acljoining  lot,  when  he  gives 
cliase  to  it  like  a  deer ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
about  boys,  that  two  will  be  a  great  deal  slower 
in  doing  anything  than  one,  and  that  the  moi-e 
you  have  to  help  on  a  piece  of  work  the  less  is 
accomplished.  Boys  have  a  power  in  helping 
each  other  do  nothing;  and  they  are  so  inno- 
cent about  it  and  unconscious.  "  I  went  as 
quick  as  ever  I  coidd,"  says  one  boy,  when  his 
father  asks  him  why  lie  didn't  stay  all  night, 
wlien  lie  has  been  absent  three  hours  on  a  ten- 
minutes  errand.  The  sarcasm  has  no  effect  on 
the  boy. 

Going  after  tlie  cows  was  a  serious  thing  In 
my  day.  I  bad  to  climb  up  a  hill  which  was 
covered  with  wild  strawberries  in  the  .seasim.-^ 
Could  any  boy  pass  those  ripe  berries?  And 
then  in  the  fragrant  hill  pasture,  there  were  In^ds 
of  wintergreeu  with  red  berries,  tufts  of  colum- 
bine, roots  of  sassafras  to  be  dug,  and  dozens  of 
things  good  to  eat  or  smell,  which  I  could  not 
resist.  It  sometimes  even  lay  in  my  way  to 
climb  a  tree  to  look  for  a  crow's  nejjt,  or  to 
swing  in  the  top,  or  to  see  if  I  could  see  the 
steeple  of  the  village  church.  It  became  very 
importuut  sometimes  for  me  to  see  that  steeple; 
and  in  tlie  midst  of  my  investigations  the  tin 
horn  would  blow  a  great  lilast  from  the  farm 
house,  which  would  send  a  cold  chill  down  my 
back  in  tlie  hottest  days.  I  knew  wliat  it  meant. 
It  had  a  frightful  impatient  quaver  In  it,  not  at 
ail  like  tlie  swe<>t  note  that  called  us  to  dinner 
from  tlie  hay-field.  It  said  :  "  Why  on  earth 
dosen't  that  boy  come  lioine  ?  It  is  almost  dark 
and  the  cows  ain't  milked T'  And  tliat  was  the 
time  cows  had  to  start  into  a  brisk  pace  and 
make  up  lor  lost  time.  I  womler  If  any  boy  ever 
drove  tlie  cows  home  late,  who  did  not  say  that 
the  cows  were  all  at  tlie  furtlMir  end  of  the 
luuture,  and  that  "  Old  Brindle  was  luddeii  in 
tlie  woods,  and  he  couldn't  find  her  for  ever  so 
long."  Tlie  brindki  cow  was  the  buy's  scape- 
goat many  a  time. 

No  otlier  boy  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  ImJI- 
d.'iy  as  the  farm-lioy  does;  and  his  iK'stones  arc 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  (toing  iLsliiiig  is  of  course 
oiM!  sort.  The  excitement  of  rigging  up  the 
tackle,  digging  the  bait,  and  tlic  antici|KUioii  of 
great  luck;  these  are  pure  pleasiin-s,  enjoyed 
iMfcaiise  tliey  are  rare.  Boys  who  can  go  a  fish- 
ing any  time  care  but  little  for  it.  Tramping  all 
day  through  brush  and  briar,  fighting  (lies  and 
niDsijuiUM^s,  and  brandies  that  tangle  the  line 
and  siiiigs  that  break  tlie  hook,  and  returning 
home  late  and  hungry,  with  wet  feet  and  a  string 
of  s{M'ckled  trout  011  a  willow  twig,  and  having 
tlie  family  crowd  out  at  the  kitclien  door  to  ItHtk 
at  'em  and  say,  "  Pretty  well  done  for  you,  bub; 
did  you  catch  that  big  one  yourself?"  This  is 
also  pure  liappiness,  the  like  of  which  tlie  Ixiy 
will  never  have  again,  not  if  lie  come  to  lie  a 
scled  man  and  deacon,  and  to  "  keep  st4>re." 

liut  tlie  lifdidays  1  recall  with  delight  weiv 
tlie  two  da>s  in  spring  and  fall,  when  v\e  went 
to  the    distant  [wsture  land,  in  a  neighboring 


town,  may  be,  to  drive  thither  the  young  cattle 
and  colts,  and  to  bring  them  back  again.  It 
was  a  wild  and  rocky  upland  where  our  great 
pasture  was,  many  miles  from  home,  the  road  to 
it  running  by  a  brawling  river,  and  up  a  dashing 
brookside  among  tlie  great  hills.  What  a  day's 
adventure  it  wasl  It  was  like  a  Journey  to 
Europe.  The  night  before  I  could  scarcely  sleep 
for  thinking  of  it,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
about  getting  me  up  at  sunrise  that  morning. — 
The  breakfast  was  eaten,  the  luncheon  was 
packed  in  a  large  basket. 

I  wish  the  journey  would  never  end;  but  at 
last,  by  noon,  we  reach  the  pastures  and  turn  in 
the  herd  ;  and  after  making  the  tour  of  the  lots 
to  make  sure  there  are  no  breaks  In  the  fences, 
we  take  our  luncheon  from  the  wagon  and  eat 
it  under  the  trees  by  the  spring.  This  is  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
way  to  live  ;  this  is  like  the  Swiss  family  Robin- 
son, and  all  the  rest  of  my  delightful  acquain- 
tances in  romance.  Baked  beans,  rye-aud-In- 
dian  bread  (moist,  remember),  doughnuts  and 
cheese,  pie  and  root  beer.  What  richness! — 
Y'ou  may  live  to  dine  at  Delmonico's  or  at  Phil- 
llppe's  In  the  Rue  Montorguell  in  Paris,  where 
the  good  old  Thackeray  used  to  eat  as  go<jd  a 
dinner  as  anybody,  and  you  will  get  there 
neither  doughnuts,  nor  pie,  nor  root  beer,  nor 
anything  so  good  as  that  luncheon  at  noon  in 
the  old  pasture,  liigh  among  the  Slassaclmsetts 
hills:  Nor  will  you  ever,  if  you  live  to  be  the 
oldest  boy  in  the  world,  have  any  holiday  e<|ual 
to  the  one  I  have  desciHied.  But  I  have  always 
regretted  that  I  did  not  take  a  fish-line,  just  to 
"throw  In"  the  brook  as  we  passed.  1  know 
there  were  trout  there. — "  Work  and  Play." 

Bamestic  Bepartmant* 

THICK  OIIfUERBBEAD. 

One  quart  of  molasses,  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  a  {xiund  and  a  half  of  flour,  one  ounce  of 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  allspice,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  warm  milk,  and  three  eggs.  Put  the  tlour 
into  a  bread-pan  with  the  sugar,  ginger  aiitl  all- 
spice ;  mix  these  together ;  warm  the  butter,  and 
add  it  with  the  molasses,  to  the  other  ingredieiiLs. 
Stir  well;  warm  the  milk  and  dissolve  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  it ;  beat  the  eggs  light,  and 
mix  the  whole  into  a  siuootli  dough.  Pour  tlie 
mixttiiv  into  a  btittei^d  tin  and  bake  aliout  one 
hour  in  a  nuHlerate  oven.  Just  before  it  Is  done, 
brush  the  top  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg  beaten  in 
a  little  milk,  and  replace  it  in  the  oven  to  glaze. 

Baked  Batter  Putldinir  with  Fruit. 

Take  a  half  |N>und  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk, 
tlie  yolks  of  four  and  whiles  of  two  eggs,  half  a 
tea-S|)oonful  of  baking  {xiwder,  and  one  tea- 
s|K)oiiful  of  salt.  Rub  the  jKiwder  tifl  smooth, 
mixing  it  well  with  the  floiu",  adding  the  sidt, 
and  as  much  niilk  as  \\\\\  make  it  a  still  batter; 
lieat  it  till  quite  sniofith,  then  add  tlie  iiMiiainder 
of  tlie  milk,  and  tlie  eggs,  well  beaten.  I^it 
some  apples,  cut  as  for  a  pie,  into  a  butleivd 
dish,  jKiiir  tlH>  batter  over,  and  bake  in  a  mode- 
rately hot  oven.  Damsons,  currants,  g<Ni8<diei- 
ries,  or  rhubarb,  may  lie  used  in  tlie  same  way. 

FRKXCH    CAKE. 

Lay  sll(*es  of  s|N>nge  cake  on  the  liottom  of  a 
glass  dish ;  spread  over  tlH-ni  a  layer  <jf  prestM'viHl 
fruit,  ad«l  cake  and  pres«*rv«Hl  fruit  in  layers  till 
the  dish  is  t'uh.  Pour  over  it  sutUcient  BlM*rry 
to  soak  tlie  cake.  Beat  up  the  whiles  of  four 
eggs  with  siitticient  |M>wdered  loaf  sugar  to  make 
a  sliir  froth,  and  cover  tlie  top  of  the  cake. 

IIOIVKY    CAKE. 

One  cup  of  white  sugar, one  cup  of  rich,  sour 
cream,  one  egg,  half  a  t(.-as|MK)nful  of  soda,  two 
cu|iH  of  flour.  Flavor  to  laate.  Bake  half  an 
liour.  1 


BOILED  APPI^E    PIJDDINO. 

Half  a  ixmnd  of  apples,  half  a  pound  bread 
crumbs,  half  a  i>ouiid  currants,  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Ci:op  the  apples  small,  add  the  bread  crumbs, 
currants,  sugar,  and  leinou-peel,  then  the  eggs, 
well  beaten ;  boll  It  three  hours  in  a  buttered 
mold  or  basin,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

COSmiON    BREAD   Pl'DDING. 

One  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  and  bread. 
Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  on  as  much  bread 
(with  the  crust),  cut  In  small  pieci's,  as  w  ill  ab- 
sorb it ;  cover  it  with  a  plate,  and  let  it  remain 
tin  cool.  Mash  the  bread,  and  add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten ;  when  well  mixed,  put  it  in  a  wet 
doth,  floured ;  boil  it  an  hour  and  a-half,  and 
serve  with  sweet  sauce. 


FOSTER  PEACH. 

This  remarkable  Peach  orltfliiated  with  Mr.  J.T. 
Foster,  of  Medtord,  Ma«n.  'riie  Fruit  hiwtjtken  the 
tlrst  iiremluiii  ut'#20,ut  Horticultural  Hull,  UoHton, 
for  tliree  yearn.  It  iii»'iiM  ten  da.VH  earlier  thaa  the 
Early  Crawford.  Mr.  Foster  tiayn  ho  sold  the  fruit 
readily  at  !|«I2.00  per  dozen  Peachen. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Thiirlow,  of  Newburyport,  Mans.,  sayn 
"  I  have  cari;fully  examliie<l  the  tree  in  bearlii);, 
for  three  yearn,  and  am  fret-  to  Hay  that  I  believe 
It  to  be  an  lianly  and  productive  an  the  Karly  (Jruw- 
ford,  (which  It  very  much  rewrmblen,)  and  more 
than  double  that  well  known  variety  in  Hlze." 

Mr.  J.  K.  C.  Hyde,  (Pres't  MassaehuHctUt  Horti- 
cultural .Society,)  Hays  "  Such  PeacheH  would  rea- 
dily briiiu  twenty-live  centH  each  In  the  Honton 
market." 

Mr.  Robert  Mannlnt;,  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture, HavM  "  It  Ih,  lu  quality,  fully  equal  to  the 
Early  Crawford." 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  trees  to  offer,  one 

year  from  the  bud,  at  the  following  prices: 

FirMt  Quality,  91.OO  each,  910.OO  per  doa. 
Beeuud       '*  75      "  H.00    *'       ** 

We  also  ofler,  for  the  Fall  Trade  of  1871,  «ie 
LargeHt  and  most  Kle^aiit  Stock  of  Stani>aki>  and 
UwAKir  FariT  Tukkh,  Iikafk  Vinkh  and  Small 

FllUITM,    (IIINAMKNTAL    TuKKS,    WkKPINO    TUKKS, 

SiiituiiH,  K0HK8,  etc.,  etc.,  ever  ottered  by  us. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  will  be  furnluhed  on  ap- 
iilicatlon.  Also,  Trade  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Uealers. 

COULD    BROTHERS, 

Monroe  Co.  AiurHcrleM,  KOCHEMTER, 

10-lt  NEW  VUKK. 

THE  AMERICAN  RU- 
UAI<  HO.MK,  Free  from 
Hept.  1  to  January,  to  ail 

who  rrmit  TWO  DOLLAit.S— rf{/u/i/r  i/fitrly  »ub»crip- 
tinufor  1><72.    FIrMt  ClwMi,  Rlvht-Pave,  A^rl- 
eultural  and   Family  H'eeklyl    4   mouths 
on  trial,  fur  SO  cts.    .SpecimeiiH  free. 
It      HOPKINS  &  WlhCOX,  Bochetiter,  If.  Y. 


fiMONTHSn 


THREE  MONTHS  FREE  I 

THE   IT KLI 811  Kits  OF 

The  Live  Stock  Journal 

make  the  cxtriu>rdlnary  offer  of  the 

October,  November  and   Decemlier  Numbers, 

FKEE  to  all  new  Subscribers  who  remit,  before 

Jan.  Ist,  ei.SO,  the  subscription  price  of  the 

Lice  Stock  Journal,  for  187*2. 

— Thus  making  it  really  fifteen  month*  for 

ONE  DOLLAR  AMU   A   HALF, 
mr  or  Ten  Centti  per  llontii.  .£■ 

Where  can  be  found  n  person  Interested  In  Live 
Stock  who  would  not  gladly  give  twice  this  amount 
for  a  Journal  which  Is  actually  worth  to  him,  each 
month,  more  than  the  yearly  subscription  price? 

The  Live  Stock  Journal 

is  devoted  to  the  Interest  of  the  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  Is  the  advocate  of  no  pet  breeds  of 
stock.  Its  object  being  the  advancement  and  geat>> 
ral  welfare  of  the 

LIVE  STOCK  INTEREST. 
■7*  Each  Numl>er  contains  twenty-four  pages  of 
choice  and  appropriate  reading  matter. 

ITS  COyTHUiUTOIiS 

arc  ftraoiigst  the  most  noti^d  scleiitltic  and  practical 

men  of  the  times. 

A  full  and  a<-curMte  re(i<>rt  and  review  of  tho 

BrOCK   MABKE^r 

Is  given  each  month. 

It  gives  the  hUtory  and  breeding  of  the  most 
celebrated  blooded  stock,  and  from  time  to  time, 
Illustrations  of  the  same,  made  expreuly  for  its 
columns. 

In  typographical  and  mccltanlcal  appearance, 
and  In  the  general  arrangement  of  departments,  It 
Is  uae^ualled. 

i^  It  is  printt^'d  on  fine  book  paper,  and  is  pro- 
nouBced  a  model  of  excellence. 

It  Is  emphatically  THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
publication  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Specimens  f^ee.    Adilress 

HPRINUEK,   BEAT  A   CO., 
27  I*ark  Place,  Kew  York, 

10-3t  Or,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

PEAR  TREES  I  PEAR  TREES  I 

One,  two,  tlH'ec  ami  Kxir  vwais  old. 
»tSO  to   »40«   PER  THOCHAND. 

No  charge  for  <li-llretT  In  New  York  City.  Nur- 
sery stock  of  all  kliids.    Nursery  establiahed  In  17U1. 

It      KINO  A  MVBRAY,  Flnabln*,  Bl.  T. 


Large  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Sliort 
HoruH, 

rpiIE  Subscriber  will  sell  at  Auction,  at  Charles- 
J_  town,  VVeHt  \'iri;iiiia,  Nov,  Ist.  at  12  M.,  his 
M'Td  i>f  Thirty  ElNTht  Pure  Bred  HIIOBT 
HORN  CAft'LiE.  eousintiiig  of  25  Cows  and 
Heil'erN,  ami  13  liiills. 

TlieH4'  are  ehielly  young  cattle,  are  of  the  purest 
European  and  Keiitiii-ky  p<Mligrees  and  all  record- 
ed ill  the  Amerlean  .Short-Horn  Herd  Book. 

Catalogues  containing  names,  terms,  pedigrees, 
&c.,  will  be  sent  to  any  on  application  t4i  tho  sub- 
scrl'jer. 
10-  JA.1IEN   SI.   RANHON. 

ASIATIC^FO"WLS  a  Specialty! 

WE  now  otfer  for  sale,  to  be  d<dlvered  alter  Oct. 
Ihi,  a  very  large  lot  of  superior  Hark  an>l 
Liglit  BitAHMAS,  HIKK,  PAIlTUIiXiE,  and 
WHITE  COCHINS,  bred  from  the  best  IliiiH>rted 
StrsiiiiH,  which  we  will  carefully  select  and  mate 
for  breeding  and  exhibition. 

NEVIIM  «k    DARMKUTON, 

ail  H«»utli  4tll  Nt.,  Plllla. 
YARDS— «3d  &  Callowhill  8U.  lU-Ot 


NOW  IS  THE  TI.ME  TO  PLANT  THE.M. 

TIIK    NKW    HKEIlM.NdH    "  IIEKHTINE"   AND 

*'  HACMIKHS" 

Arc  now  coiillilently  offered  to  the  public,  as  com- 
bining more  valuable  and  desirable  qualities  than 
any  varieties  yet  known,  being  |M'rfeetly  hardv, 
enormously  productive,  of  very  large  slr-e,  bright 
red  In  cohi'r,  flavor  very  tine,  aiid  firm  In  tiesh. 

Price— !ai  per  plant;  *l(t  |H.-r  dozen,  or  *75  |»er 
PKI.  Semi  for  ('ireiiliir,  giving  cuts  and  a  full  de- 
scription of  them.    Adilresn 

l».    W.    liEKNTI.VE, 

Ki-lt        No.  5  fl«»utta  loth  Mi.,  Phli'a,  Pa. 


VIN' 


go. 


,<|,.— of  cider,  w  Inc.  or  Sor- 
in  lu  hours.    F.  SAUK,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

»-8t 


SOUTHERN   NATURAL  PEACH 
PITH,  for  sale  by 

C.   B.  BOOERM. 
SEED  HEALER, 
10-2t  13.1  Slwrket  St.,  Phlla. 


////  K'llMKHI.V  \: 

I  E.SPAIN'S         I 

ICtlERRATEO    PATCNT      ' 
\      AT*)  'IS  III  p-  H  l( 

M,      CHURN.     Ill 

\VPRtMIUIll(,  A».AROEO\\^ 

\\  AT  U.S. a  other\\ 

.     \\       ACRICULTURAl      V 
^    \\  £  X  I  R  I  T 1 0  N  fi . 


These  Churns  are  made  by  Oeo.  H.  .Spain,  aft<  r 
the  Model  patented  by  K.  Spain,  the  Dasher  of 
which  can  Ik*  removed  for  cleansing. 

The  above  Cliurns  are  manufactun-d  and  sold  by 

WOR'riIINC)TO.<V.  TWININti  4^  CO., 

310  Market  Htreet,  Phlladelpiila, 

To  whom  all  Orders  sliouhl  Im>  s<-nt. 

Trice  lists  sent  on  application,  and  a  liberal  di»> 
count  allowed  to  tlie  traile.  9_3t 


THE   POQUONNOC 

FISH  COMPANY 

SELLS  the  Spawn  of  Trout  and  the  Young  Fish; 
STOCKS  Ponds  and  Streams  with  Black  Bmm.and 

Land-Locked  Salmon,  and  sells  the  Spawn  ; 
INSTItlTCTS  Pupils  In  Fish  Culture;  and 

EXAMINES  .SITES  for  Fish  Farms-Buya  and 
Sells  the  same,— and 


!^;, 


i 


I 


i; 


LAYH  OUT  PON  OH. 


lO-Ut 


Address 
W.    CMPT, 
MyNUr  BHdce,  €t. 


t 
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THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


i 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons, 

JS^^W  YORK  CITY, 

The  regular  Cour»c  of  Lecture*  will  coinmenco 

Monday,  Oct.  10th,  1871, 
and  terminate  the  last  week  In  February,  1W2. 

For  further  information  and  circular,  addreBs 
be  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

PROr.   ALEX.   W.  STBIM,  M.D., 
•-4t       a»  We*t  I5»h  ««.,  »r«w  York  City. 


75 


25 
1  50 


AGKICULTUKAL   &  IIOUTICULTLIIAL 

BOOKS, 

Can  b«  Bupplled  at  our  new  Office,  18  Thirteenth 
Street,  above  Market,  or  will  be  mailed  at  the 
following  Publishem'  regular  priccA. 

Our  lUt  embraces  everything  desirable,  or  in  any 
wise  appertaining  to  the  Farm  and  Oarden,— such 
as  arap«  Culture,  Fruit  Culture,  FlowerH,  Trees; 
Kural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening;  Vete- 
rinary Practice,  Jtc  ;  all  by  our  uitwtt  reliable  Au- 
thora.  New  Works  supplied  as  soon  as  published. 
Foreign  Works  and  Periodicals  supplied  to  order. 

■y  Any  of  the  volume*  named  In  the  following 
ist  (others  to  be  added  thereto  as  published,)  will 
be  scut  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price 
annexed. 
Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow,  (E.  P.  Parsons 

Fowler) 

Apple  Culturist,  (%>.  K.  Todd; 

Architecture, Modern  American,  by  Cummings 

and  Miller 10  00 

Architecture,  Principles  and  Practice  o»,  by 

Ixirinc  and  Jennt-v 12  00 

Arch'l  Review  and  Am.  Builders'  Journal,  by 

S.  Sloan,  in  Nos.,  each W 

Art  of  Saw  Filing  (Holly; 75 

Allen's  American  Cattle »2  JVt 

Allen's(L.  K.)  Uural  Architecture 1  5« 

Allen's  (K.  L.)  Ami-rlcan  Farm  Hook 1  50 

Allen's  lUseaseH  of  l»ora<»tle  Animals 1  00 

American  Manures,  and  Farmers  and  Plant- 
era' Guide 1  SO 

American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide,  by  Uob't 

McClure,  M.l>.,  V.  S 1  50 

American  Uird  Fancier 3<l 

American  Wheat  <'ulturist 2  50 

American  Agricultural  Annual  for  IH68 76 

American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1«*W 76 

American  Pomology  (Warder), 25W  Illustrat'ns  3  00 

Anit-rican  Kose  Culturist 30 

American  WeedH  and  Cseful  Plants 1  75 

Itailey's  Our  own  Birds  ol  the  U.  8 1  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Blanks  for  PrHclical  Book- Keeping  for  Farm.    I  20 

Book  of  Kvergreens,  by  .1.  Hoopes 3  00 

Bnrr's  Vegetaliles  of  America 6  00 

Barry's  Fruit  (iarden I  76 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Boiuent's  Kahbit  Fancier 30 

Bousslngalt'N  Kural  Kconomy 1  00 

Brandt's  Age  of  Horses 50 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers 175 

Brldgeman's  Amerlian  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant,  Fruit 
Cultivator's  :4anual,  and  Florist's  Guide,  In 

one  vol 2  00 

Farm  Kecord  and  Accountant  (Perkins). .»!  &  2  00 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manure 25 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  IMreetory 1  6(t 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  (hardener 1  00 

Burr's  Garden  Vegetables 2  50 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis...  2  (M) 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot  (Barber) 2  50 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J   B.Lyman 160 

Canary  Bird* 75 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Hand  Book  (Holly)..      76 

Cattle  Plague,  by  H.  Bourguignon,  1MB, 

Chorlton's  Gra|^«^  Growers' Guide 75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S.  W^)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Cotton  Planters'  Manual  (Turner) 1  flo 

Country  Homes  and  How  to  Save  Money,  by 

3.  F..  Todd 1  BO 

Country  Life,  bv  R.  M.  Copeland 5  00 

Cummings  and  Miller's  Architecture 10  00 

Disease*  of  the   American  Horae,  Cattle  and 

Sheep,  by  Mct:iure 2  00 

Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide.. .  2  OO 

l»a  BreuU's  Vineyard  Culture  (Warder ). 2  00 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and   Plants 

under  I>omestlcation,  2  vols 6  00 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse- Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  (George  H.)  American  Cattle  Doctor..  1  60 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  26 

Cotton  <iilture  (l.yman's) 1  6o 

I>og  and  Gun  (HnofxT's),  pap«'r  30c. ;  bound..      flO 

IKiwnlng's  t'ottage  Kesldences 3  00 

l>ownlng's  LanilsoaiM-  Gardening,  new  edition  0  .10 
Downlng's  Frtilts  and  Fruit  Treei  of  America  3  00 

Downing'*  Uural  Kssays 6  00 

Draining  for  Profit  an<l  Health,  by  Waring...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranln-rr? 76 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  60 

Entomologist 2  26 

Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encyclopedia,  by  Em- 
erson   6  00 

Farm  Talk  (Brackftt) 1  00 

Farming  for  Bovs 1  80 

Flshlngln  American  Wati>rs  (Scott) S  .0 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 1  BO 

Frank  Forester's  Field  S|)orts,  *vo.  2  voU 7  60 

Frank  Forest^-r's  Fish  an<l  FIsh'g,  lOOengrav..  6  60 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsm.  3  00 

Fulton's     each  Culture 1  8i> 

Farm  Implem's  and  Machinery,  J.  J.  Thomas  1  60 

Flax  Culture 50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  26 

Figuter'a  VegeUble  World 6  00 


2  00 


60 


Fish  Cnlture,  by  Thaddeus  Norrls.. 1 

Flint's  Milch  (Jows  and  Dairy  !<  arming 2  «) 

French's  Farm  Drainage J  o" 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1  ™ 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1  OO 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturift 1  o" 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist *•' 

Gevelln's  Poultry  Breeding i  -«* 

Gun,  Kod,  and  Saddle 2  00 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  W.  N.  White 2  00 

Gardening  for  Prottt,  by  Peter  Henderm>n 1  50 

Grant's  Beet  Boot  Sugar  and  Beet  Cultivation  1  26 

(Cray's  How  Plants  Grow 1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany 2  U 

Guenonon  Milch  Cows 76 

Harney's  Barns,  Outbuildings  and  rences 10  00 

The  Grape  Vine,  by  Prof.  Frederick  Molin....  1  00 
Harasthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  6  00 

Hattteld's  American  House  Carpenter 3  60 

Harrison  the  Pig 1  «! 

Hale's  (Mrs.)  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

Hnuter  and  Trapjter,  bv  an  old  Hunter 1  <H) 

Harris'  Insects  Iijuriousto  Vegetation,  Plain  4  00 
i<  •«  «•  '<  Colored  6  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  75 

High  Farming  Without  Manure 35 

Hop  Culture „  *" 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

How  to  Buy  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One..  1  76 

Husmann's  Grapes  and  Wine 1  50 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House 1  80 

Johnson's  Farmers'  Encyclopedia,  by  Emerson 

.iohnson's  How  Crojis  Feed 2  00 

Jennings' Horse  Training  Made  Easy 1  26 

ijeiuiings  on  Cattle 1  76 

Jennings  on  Swine  and  Poultry 1  75 

Jennings  on  the  Horsi-  and  his  Diseases 1  76 

Johnston's  Agricultural  ClK-mistry 1  76 

Johnston's  Elenientsof  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  50 
Johnson's  (Prof.  S.  W.)  Essays  on  Manures...  1  !» 

Kenii>'s  Landscaite  Gardening 2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 2  06 

Leuehar's  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses 1  60 

Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry 60 

Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry 1  75 

Llnsley'8(D.  C.)  Morifun  Horses 1  65 

l.,4iudon  (Downlng's)  Ladies'  Flower  Garden..  2  00 

McMahan's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanics' Companion  (Nicholson) 3  00 

Market  Assistant,  by  Thomas  F.  De  Voe 2  GO 

M'«.'lure  on  Diseases  of  American  Horse,  Cat- 
tle, and  Sheep 

Manual  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  Emerson  and  C. 

L.  Flint 1 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  60 

MaVhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 3  50 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers      90 

Mead's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 3  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 76 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry 1  50 

Morrell's  American  .She])herd 1  76 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood 1  75 

My  N'lneyard  at  Lakeview 1  25 

New  American  Farm  Book,  by  L.  F.Allen....  2  50 

Norton's  Sclentiflc  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture '25 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  Paper  30e. ;  Bound.      60 

Potato  Culture— (Prize  Essay)— paiMr 25 

Practical  Poultry  Keep«-r,  by  L.  W'rlght 2  00 

Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  InsecU,  8  parts 

each 60 

Pardee  on  Strawl)erry  Culture^ 70 

Parkman's  Book  of  Kos<>s 3  06 

Parl.ir  (lardener,  by  C.  J.  Randolph 1  00 

Parsons  on  the  Uom- 1  80 

People's  Pract'l  Poultry  Book,  (W.  M.  Lewis)  1  50 

Peat  and  Its  irses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 1  '20 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer GO 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson...  1  60 
Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Be«'-Keeping  (new)....   1  60 

Quincy  (Hoii.Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle 1  25 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  tolio,  In  colors, 

45  plaU's 12  00 

Rand's  Bulbs 3  00 

Regl>ter  of  Rural  Atfalrs,  iMund,  6  vols.,  each  1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Much 1  50 

Rural  .Studies 1  76 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 3  00 

Randall's  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Randall's  Practical  .Shepherd 2  00 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  tiarden 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog 60 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould 3  00 

Sllloway's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  00 

.Sauniler's  D<imestlc  Poultry,  pafter  40c 76 

.Sehenck's  GardeniT's  Text  Book 75 

Silver's  New  Poultry  Book 80 

Stonehengeon  the  Horse,  bv  McClure  and  Har- 
vey   2  30 

Squashes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 60 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1  00 

Strong's  Grape  Culture 3  80 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Tucker's  Register  of*  Rural  Altalrs 30 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Tim  Bunker  Pai>ers 1  60 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1  00 

Treatise  on  the  Mule,  by  Harvey  Riley 1  80 

Thomas' American  Fruit  Culturist 3  00 

Thom|Mon's  Foo<l  for  Animals 1  00 

Tit-Bits,  or  Economical  Cookery 1  25 

Tobacco  Culture 60 

Todd's  Young  Farmer's  Manual,  Vol.  1 2  60 

'<  "  "  "         Vol.2 2  60 

Trapper's  Guide 1  60 

Vaux'R  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Warder's  A  merican  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  60 

Warlng's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Warlng's  F.artli  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage....       50 

Warliig'M  Draining  for  Protit  and  Health 1  .10 

Wiix  Flowers  (Art  of  Making) 2  00 

Wit  Days  at  Edgewood 2  00 

Wheat  Plant  (John  Kllppart's) 1  60 

Woodward's  National  Architect 12  00 

Woodwartl's  Cottages  and  Ram  Houses 1  60 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses. .   I  .V( 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1 

W«M»d ward's  Grajierles 1 

W.x>diird's  Rural  Art,  for  1HB7 1 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 2 


North  Penn'a  Railroad. 

THE  short  middle  route  to  the  Lehigh  and  Wy- 
oming Valleys,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  South- 
ern and  Interior  New  York,  Elmira,  Rochester, 
BuAalo,  Niagra  Falls,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

FALL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Sixteen  Dally  Trains  leave  Passenger  Depot  cor- 
ner of  Berks  and  American  streets  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), as  follows: 

7  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington 
and  Intermediate  |M)int».  ,      .      , 

8.(Ht  A.  M.,  Fast  Line  for  Bethlehem  and  princi- 
pal stations  on  main  line  of  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  connecting  at  Bethlehem  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  Easton,  Allentown,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Mahony  City,  Auburn,  Itha.a.Wilkesl.arre, 
Pittston,  Towanda,  Waverly  and  Elnilra,  connect- 
ing at  Elmira  with  the  ERIE  RAILWAY  for  Ni- 
agra  Falls,  Burtalo,  Rochester,  Cleveland,  Corry, 
Chicago,  S.an  Francisco,  and  all  iiolnts  In  the  Great 
West.    Palace  cars  are  atttched  to  this  train. 

».30  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  oylestown, 
stopping  at  all  the  Intermetliate  stations.  Passen- 
geis  for  Willow  Grove,  Hatboro,&c.,  by  this  train, 
take  stage  at  Old  York  Road. 

l».45  A.  M.,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Express,  for 
Bethlehem,  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  WUliams- 
iwrt.  White  Haven,  Wllkesbarre,  Plttston,  Scran- 
Urn,  Carbondale,  via  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Rail 
road,  and  Allentown,  Easton,  and  Hackettstown, 
and  poinU  on  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  and 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  to  New  York,  via  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  ,„     ,  , 

n  A.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort  Washington, 
stopping  at  Intermediate  stations. 

At  lUJO,  and  6J0  P.  M.,  Accommodation  to  Ab- 

"At*'2.'oo  P.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley  Expreirs  for  Bethle- 
hem, Easton,  Allentown,  Mauch  Chunk,  Hazleton, 
Malianoy  City,  White  Haven,  Wilksbarre,  Pltt«ton, 
and  the  Mahanoy  Wyoming  coal  regions. 

At  '2.30  P.  M.,  AccouMUodatlon  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  Intermediate  stations. 

At  i.'U)  P.  M.,  Bethlehem  Accommodation  for 
Bethlehem,  Easton,  Allentown,  and  Coplay,  yla 
Lchlth  Valley  Railroad, and  MauchChunk,  Wllkes- 
barre and  Seranton  via  L.  «V  Susq.  R.R. 

At  4.00  P.  M.,  Accommodatian  for  Bethlehem  and 
Intermediate  stations. 

At  4-JO  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Doylestown, 
stopping  at  all  Intermediate  stations. 

At  6.15  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Bethlehem, 
connecting  with  Lehigh  Valley  Evening  Train  for 
Easton,  Allentown  and  Mauch  Chunk. 

At  «.30  P.  M.  Accommodation  for  Lansdale,  stop- 
ping at  all  intermediate  stations. 

At  8.15  and  ll.;io  P.  M.,  Accommodation  for  Fort 
Washington  and  inU'rmediatx«  stations. 

Trains  arrive  In  Philadelphia  from  Bethlehem  at 
8.50,  10.35  A.  M.,  2.15,  5.'20  8.1.'),  and  10.20P.  M.,  mak- 
ing direct  connection  with  Lehigh  Valley  or  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  trains  from  Easton,  Seranton, 
Wllkesbarre,  Wllllamsport,  Mahanoy  City,  Hasel- 
ton,  Elmira,  Buft'alo,  and  the  West. 

From  Doylchtown  at  8.26  A.M., 4.45  and  6.45  P.M. 

From  Lan»<lale  at  7.30  A.  M. 

From  Fort  Washington  at  9.20,  11.20,  A.  M.  and 
3.05  and  3.10  P.  M. 

From  Ablngton  at  2.45,  and  7.00  P.  M. 
ON   SUNDAYS. 

Philadelphia  for  Bethlehem  at  9.30  A.  M. 
do.  do.   Doylest4iwn  at '2  P.  M. 

do.  do.   Fort  Washington,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

and  6.46  P.  M. 

Bethlehem  for  Philadelphia  at  4  P.  M. 

Doylestown  for        do.  at  C.45  A.  M. 

Ft.  Washington  for  Philada.  at  10.00  A.  M.  and 
8.00  P.M. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Second  and 
Third  StreeU  lines  of  City  Passenger  Cars  run  di- 
rectly to  and  from  the  Deiwt.  The  L'nlon  line 
rnns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Depot. 

TlckeU  for  Buffalo,  Niagra  Falls,  .Southern  and 
Western  New  York  and  the  West,  may  be  secured 
at  the  office.  No.  811  Chestnut  street. 

Tickets  sold  and  baggage  checked  through  to 
principal  jwlnts  at  Mannas  North  Pennsylvania 
Baggage  Express  office.  No  105  South  Fifth  street. 

2-tf  ELLIS   CLARK,  General  Agent. 


BEADING   RAILROAD, 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 

Oreat  Trunk  Line  from  the  Nortk  and  NorVi-Wettfor 
I'hiladelphia,  New  York,  Reading,  PotttviUe,  Tama- 
qaa,  Ashland,  Shamokin,  Lebanon,  Allentown,  EaiUtn, 
Kphrala,  Lilix,  Lancatter,  Columbia,  rfc. 
I'ralns   leave  Harrlsburg  for  New   York  as  fol- 
lows: at  2.40,  8.10  A.  M.,  and  2.00  P.  M.  connecting 
with  similar  trains  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
arriving  at  New  York  at  10.06  A.  M.,  3.50,  and  9.30 
P.  M.  respectively.    Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the 
2.40  A.  M.  train  without  change. 

Returning:  leave  New  Y'ork  at  9.00  A.M.,  12.30 
P.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  Philadelphia  at  7  JO,  8.30  A.  M. 
and  3.30  P.  M.  Sleeping  Cars  accompany  the  6.00 
P.  M.  train  for  New  York  without  change. 

Leave  Uarrisburg  for  Reading,  Pottsville,Tama- 
qua,  Minersvllle,  Ashland,  Shamokin,  Allentown 
and  Philadelphia  at  8.10  A.  M.  2.00  and  4.06  P.  M., 
stopping  at  Lebanon  and  principal  way  stations, 
the  4.06  P.M.  train  connecting  for  Philadelphia, 
Pottsvllle  atid  Columbia  only.  For  Pottsvllle, 
Schuylkill  Haven  and  Auburn,  via  Schuylkill  and 
Su8(iuehanna  Railroad  leave  Harrlsburg  at  3.40 
P.  M. 

Eaxt  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  leave  Reading 
for  Allentown,  Easton  and  New  York,  at4J'2,  10.30, 
A.  M.  and  4.05  P.  M.  Returning,  leave  New  York 
at  9.00  A.  M.  12.30  P.  M.  and  5.00  P.  M.,  and  Allen- 
town at  7.'20  A.  M.,  1'2.26  P.  M.,  2.15,  4.'25  and  8JJ5 
P.  M. 

Way  Passenger  Train  leaves  Philadelphia  at  7.30 
A.  M.,  connecting  with  similar  train  on  East  Penn. 
Railroad,  returning  from  Reading  at  6.20  P.  M., 
stopping  at  all  stations. 

Leave  Pottsvllle  at  9.00  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M., 
Herndon  at  10.(KI  A.  M.  Shamokin  at  •'^.40  and  11.15 
A.M.  Ashland  at  7.05  A.M.  and  r2.43  P.M.  Mahanoy 
City  at  7.51  A.  M.,  and  1.2(»  P.  M.  Tamaqua  at  8.35 
A.  M.  and  2.10  P.  M.,  for  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Reading,  Harrisburg,  &c. 

Leave  Pottsvllle  via  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  at  8.16  A.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  and  11.45  A. 
M.,  for  Pinegrove  and  Tremont. 

Reading  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Pottsvllle 
at  5.40  A.  M.,  pjwses  Reading  at  7.30  A.  M.  arriving 
at  Philadeli.liia  at  I0.-2O  A.  M.  Returning,  leaves 
Philadelphia  at  5.15  P.  M.,  pas.tes  Reading  at  7.56 
P.  M.  arriving  at  Pottsvllle  at  ».4o  P.  M. 

Pottstown  Accommodation  Train  leaves  Potts- 
town  at  6.30  A.  M.,  returning  leaves  Philadelphia 
at  4.30  P.  M. 

Columbia  Railroad  Trains  leave  Reading  at  7.20 
A.  M.  and  6.15  P.  M.,  for  Ephrata,  Lltlz,  Lancas- 
ter, Columbia,  &c. 

Perkiomen  Railroad  Trains  leave  Perklomen 
Junction  at7.n,  9.05  A.  M.  3.00  and  6.00  P.  M. ;  re- 
turning leave  Schwenksvllle  at  6.30,  8.10  A.  M., 
12.60  P.  M.  and  4.45  P.  M.  conectiug  with  similar 
trains  on  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Colebrookdale  Railroad  Trains  leave  Pottstown 
at  9.4<1  A.  M.  1.16  P.  M.  and  6.46  P.  M.,  returning 
leave  Mount  Pleasant  at  7.00,  11.'25  A.  M.  and  3.li0 
P.  M..  connecting  with  similar  trains  on  Reading 
Railroad. 

Chester  Valley  Trains  leave  Bridgeport  at  8J0  A. 
M.  '2.05  and  5.32  P.  M.,  returning  leave  Downlng- 
town  at  6.40  A.  M.  12.45  P.  M.  and  5.25  P.  M.,  con- 
necting with  similar  trains  on  Reading  Railroad. 

ON  SUNDAYS. 

I>eave  New  York  at  6.00  P.  M.,  Phlladelpha  at 
8.00  A.  M.  and  3.15  P.  M.,  (the  8.00  A.  M.  tram  run- 
ning only  to  Reading),  leave  Pottsvllle  at  8.00  A. 
M.  Harrlsburg  at  2.40  A.  M.  '2.00  P.  M. ;  leave  Allen- 
town at  4.25  and  8.35  P.  M.;  leave  Reading  at  7.15 
A.  M.  and  9.50  P.  M.  for  Harrlsburg,  at  432  A.  M. 
for  New  York,  at7.'20  A.  M.  for  Allentown,  and  at 
9.40  A.  M.  and  4.15  P.  M.  for  Philadelphia. 

Commutation,  Mileage,  Season,  School  and  Ex- 
cursion Tickets,  to  and  from  all  polnti),  at  reduced 
rates. 

Baggage  checked  through  ;  100  pounds  allowed 
each  pasSenger.  J.  E.  WOOTTEN, 

7-tf  Ass.  Supt.  &  Eng.  Mach'ry. 


Cotswold  and  Sonth-down  Sheep 

FOR    SALE. 

A  FEW  SPRING    BUCK   and   EWE   LAMBS, 
(from  Imported  Stock,)  for  sale  by 

FRANCIH  MORRIN, 
8-tr  IS  Xorth  IStta  Ht.,  Ptalla. 


80 
80 
00 
00 

Wheoier's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Youatt  and  Si>ooner  on  the  Horse 1  80 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  80 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 


HOOTON   &   HICKMAN'S 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  JPreserva- 
tive, 

PatenUd  July  20, 1871. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  api>ointed  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  this  valuable  discovery,  and  are 
authorised  to  ofier  rights  to  use,  at  the  following 
rates : 

Household  RlghU  to  use  (city) S2  60 

Farm  •        "  600 

Grocers  and  Fruiterers      26  00 

Importers   of  Fruit,  &c.,  (subject  of  special  con- 
tract.) 
lIT'Full  directions  tor  use,  and  place  to  purchase 
material,  accomjianv  each  purchase. 

PASCHALL  MORRIS   &   CO.. 

SOLE  AGENTS  Vi<H  PMILAD'A, 

Ollire  of  Prnotlrnl  Fnrnter, 
S-tf  18  Karili  ISih  M&.,  Ptaila. 


COMPUTE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chembt, 

PUILADELPUIA. 

MADB  raoif 

Superjthonphate.  of  Lime,  Ammonia  <t  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FRKE    FROM  ADULTERATION. 
This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crojMi  of  all  kinds,  and  Is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  It,  also  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  Ita  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AtiENTS, 

39  South  Water  and  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PHILAnELPlIIA. 

FOR  SALE  Bt  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  Information,  address 

10-tf  HENRY  BOWER,  Phll»«*a. 


Fine  Bred  Fowls  for  Sala 

Buff   and    Partridge    Cochin,   Dark    and    Light 
Brahma,  La  Fleche,  Houdan,  Hamburgs,  ^fcc.    All 
pure  bred,  and  kfpl  separate  the  year  through. 
tsr  Orders  tilled  In  rotation. 

FRANriN   BIORRIH, 
8-tf  IH  Nortli  13th  Hi.,  Phil*. 


Spain's  Atmospheric  Churns. 

THESE  have  established  their  superiority  In  this 
market  for  tllleen  years,  being  generally  In  use 


X    mark , 

In  the  Dairy  Counties  around  PhnB<lelphla.  They 
range  In  site  from  three  gallons  up  to  ninety.  The 
dashers  are  removable,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cleans- 
ing of  the  Churn,  and  the  ofiening  In  the  lid  allows 
gas  to  es<-ape,  and  the  a<linlssion  of  air  during  the 
churiiiiig  process.  For  sale  of  all  sizes  at  Office  of 
Practical  Farmer, 
ih  18  nr.  IStk  »(.,  Piiira. 
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KT  The  Editor  of  this  paper  having  been  confined 
by  illness  for  some  weeks  past,  has  been  unable  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  larger  i>ortlon  of  the  pre- 
sent number.  Many  acknowledgments  and  notices 
have  therefore  been  omitted,  which  he  will  try  to 
repair  In  ruture. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

This  subject  is  claiming  considerable  of  pul)- 
lic  attention,  as  tlieir  spread  seems  to  be  consi- 
derably on  the  increase.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
could  ride  tor  miles  in  parts  of  ChestiT  county 
and  see  nothing  but  nice,  well  kept  farms,  clear 
of  pernick>U8  weeds.  In  tlie  same  district  now 
we  may  ride  for  lialf  a  day  and  not  see  one 
fann  clear  of  wild  carrot  and  ox-eye  daisy. 

It  may  l)e  asked,  why  lias  this  indifference 
come  to  pass?— It  may  be  answeied,  that  it  is 
not  all  indiflerence.     Many,  many  fanners  have 
as  much  avereion  to  weeds  as  ever  they  bad ; — 
but  their  careless  neighboi«  let  them  grow— the 
seeds  spread,  and  it  becomes  almost  iinixiesibli! 
to  keep  them  from  taking  poss«!Ssion  of  your 
land.     They  struggle  for  a  while  to  kt-ep  tliom 
in  subjection,  but  many,  otherwise  neat  fannera, 
become  discouraged,  think  tliey  cannot  restrain 
tlieir  spread,  and  cease  to  contend  with  them. 
But  all  are  not  of  that  kind.    To  illustrate  tlje 
subject,  we  will  describe  the  situation  of  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  intends  to  keep  a  clean  and  neat 
fann- but  lie  Iku  h  hard  task  l)eforc  hlill Ilis 


neighlmrs  on  the  west  side  are  slovenly  and 
careless;  they  let  all  the  trash  grow  on  tlieir 
farms,  tliat  wanta  to — and  tliey  are  well  set 
with  wild  carrot;  it  grows  large,  and  matures 
lots  of  seed ;   much  of  the  seed  adlieres,  and 
stands  high  till  the  ground  is  covered  with  en- 
crusted snow  and  sleet.    Tlie  prevailing  west 
winds   blow  this  seed  on   to    the    neighbor's 
cleared  farm.    The  neighbor  on  the  north  used 
to  be  a  tidy  farmer,  but  one  of  our  neighbors 
on  the  west  also  b<jrder8  him,  and  tlie  seed  baa 
blown  over  on  him  so  much  and  so  long,  Uiat 
he  has  become  discouraged ;  says    he  cannot 
;  keep  it  in  subjection — and  has  given  np  the 
I  contest. 

I  Now,  our  friend  has  all  his  neighbors  west 
and  north,  growing  carrot  lai-gely ;  these  are 
tlie  directions  from  which  i\w.  prevailing  winds 
of  winter  blow,  and  carry  the  sei^d  long  distances. 
We  see  here  the  didlculty  this  woiUd-be  tidy 
farmer  labors  under ;  his  bargain  is  a  hard  one 
if  lie  continues  to  keep  his  fann  clear  of  trash. 
The  present  fall  he  has  gone  on  to  his  neighbor's 
land  for  some  distance  (Vom  the  Hues,  and  col- 
lected and  burnt  Uie  seed;  but  tlie  stock  of 
young  plant.««  for  tlie  next  year's  crop  of  seed  is 


w^'rm 
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so  larjse,  that  it  will  be  a  great  labor  to  have  to 
do  it  then. 

We  appeal  to  all  good  farmers,  and  to  law- 
makers, whether  this  is  not  unreasonable  and 
unJMst,  to  have  careless  neighbors  thus  giving 
so  much  trouble;  and  besides  this,  destroying 
tlie  iKjauty  and  utility  of  our  country.  Where 
tlHJsc  weeds  have  possession  the  produce  of  use- 
ful crops  is,  in  proportion,  diminished. 

Wild  carrot  has  been  particularized  as  a  type 
of  bad  seed  scatlerers ;  otherwise  it  is  not  so 
objectionable  as  many  other  weeds.  It  being  a 
hi-ennial,  if  the  seed  is  only  kept  from  ripening, 
the  root  dies  out,  and  we  would  soon  be  clear 
of  it. 

Ox-eye  daisy  does  not  rear  its  head  so  high, 
but  it  spreads  from  roots  as  well  as  seed.  I'er- 
ennial,  you  may  pull  and  dig  it  out,  and  think 
you  are  clear,  but  still  it  springs  up  again.  Our 
tidy  farmer,  before  alluded  t«,  complains  that 
Ills  neighbors  up  the  stream  allow  the  daisy  to 
grow  and  ripen  seed— and  during  freshets  it 
washes  down  and  spreads  over  his  meadows. 

Canada  thistle  and  horse-nettle,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  are  spreading  in  our  country,  the  latter 
particularly;  and  tliey  are  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  destruction  wl»en  tliey  get  a  hold ;  the 
niore  we  plough  or  harrow  or  cut  the  roots,  the 
woiTse  they  spreacl ;  every  little  i)iece  of  root  will 
sprout  and  grow  and  make  other  plants. 

Our  country  can  yet  be  saved  and  brought 
back  to  its  original  beauty  anil  pro<luctiv(!ncss, 
if  taken  in  time.    The  Kennett  Farmers'  Club 
tlie  past  season  tried  the  plan  of  publishing  the 
names  of  careless  farmere  who  allowed  jterni- 
cious  weeds  to  grow  inimole.sted  on  their  lands. 
It  Irnd  an  excellent  eflect,  as  tlie  writer  observeil 
from  a  trip  through  that  region  afterwanls,  that 
tliore  bad  been  a  pretty  general  cutting  of  weeds 
and  trash,  apparently  as  though  they  feai-ed  that 
tlie  next  number  of  the  Leader  might  contain 
their  names.    But  this  plan  will  not  sufllce  our 
whole  country;  thei-e  will  still  lie  some  iMM-sist- 
ently  careless,  slovenly  ijeople,  who  own  land, 
and  Uiey  will  keep  up  a  supply  of  seetl  suflicient 
to'auuoy  tlieir  neighbors  and  destroy  the  beauty 
and  usefulness  of  our  country.    There  is  press- 
ing nee<l  for  some  way  to  be  devised  to  reach 
tliese  careless  people.    Legislation  Is  nee«led  ;— 
if  tliey  will  not  destroy  the  seed,  let  us  liave 
some  plan  of  having  It  done.    It  Is  proixisetl  to 
ask  our  Legislature,  at  tlie  next  cession,  to  enact 
a  law  compelling  the  dealruction  of  noxioiut 

VBtViU. 

Tlie  substance  of  the  law  wanted  Is,  that  due 
public  notice  be  given  In  each  township,  that 
land  owners  and  occupiers  nuist,  by  a  fixed  date, 
have  all  tlie  ox-eye  daisy,  wild  carrot,  Canada 
thistle,  liorse-netlle,  dock,  burr-dock,  mullein, 
etc.,  on  tlielr  resjiectlve  proi»erti»«,  destroyed. — 
If  not  done  by  that  sjiecified  time,  then  have 
the  Sujiervisor,  or  some  otlier  officer  to  take 
sufTicient  help,  and  do  It,  and  collect  from  each 
land  o<xnipier  what  it  exists.  *  •  • 


C^  Our  friend  Taylok  P.  BitoWN,  of  New 
Londoji,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  will  please  accept 
our  thanks  for  the  handsome  present  sent  us,  of 
a  lx)x  of  fine  fruit,  a  portion  of  which  he  liad 
on  exhitltlon  at  tlie  Oxford  Fair. 

The  box  received  contained  18  varieties  of 
choice  apples,  «  of  peai-s,  and  4  of  grapes, — all 
of  which  were  very  fine  of  their  kind. 

T.  P.  Bkown  planted  the  best  fiult  trees  he 
could  get,  some  20  years  ago,  and  is  now  reaj)- 
Ing  the  reward  he  so  richly  deserves. 


The  "Prairie  Farmer,"  of  Chicago,  the 
gi-eat  Agricultural  Newspaper  of  the  Northwest, 
although  burned  out  of  Its  new  and  complete 
quai-ters  by  the  late  fire,  has  not  missed  an  Issue, 
and  will  not.  Its  subscril)ers  will  be  regularly 
gupplied.  All  plans  and  promises  will  be  carried 
out.  The  losses  have  been  heavy,  and  business 
Is  now  what  is  wanted.  Send  advertisements 
to  lYairle  Farmer  Co.,  Chicago,  or  Geo.  P. 
KowEL.  &  Co.,  New  York  Agents. 


The  depositors  decided  to  dispose  of  the  arti- 
cles for  the  benefit  of  the  Club,  by  auction.— 
The  contest  for  the  diflerent  articles  was  lively, 
many  things  bringing  exorbitant  prices,  Bresee's 
Peerless,  or  No.  4  potato  in  particular  reaching 
as  high  as  forty-nine  cents  per  single  potato. 

We  forgot  to  mention  several  different  kinds 
of  fertilizers. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  Pr.ATT  for  the  energetic  manner  In  which 
be  pushed  forward  tlie  exhibition.  It  was  a 
success ;  and  If  we  had  made  preparation  some 
time  before,  our  collection  coidd  not  have  been 
beaten.  Next  year  you  will  hear  of  a  famous 
fair  In  these  parts.  !•  H.  B. 

Wllllngboro,  Oct.  12, 1871. 


Reported  for  the  Practical  Farmer. 

Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 

Promoting  Agriculture. 


"The  Western  Rural"  and  ♦*Youno 
Folks'  Rural." — Tlie  presses  and  all  the  ma- 
terial of  these  offices  were  entirely  destroyed  In 
the  great  Chicago  fire;  but  the  suljscription 
lists  were  rescued,  and  forthwith  they  intend 
these  papers  to  be  got  out  again  in  old  form,  style, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Western  Rural  is  a  Farm  and  Family 
Weekly,  that  has  attained  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  Agricultural  paper  out  of  New  York  city. 
Terms,  $2.00  per  year. 

Tlie  Young  Folks'  Rural  Is  a  large  newspaper 
of  eight  iiagps,  for  young  people  and  children,  at 
$1.00  per  year ;  started  a  year  ago,  and  has  been 
pronounced  "  the  finest  thing  extant  for  the 
young." 

All  who  subscribe  at  tliis  time  will  aid  them 
In  recovering  their  losses,  and  getting  on  again. 

New  yearly  subscriptions,  for  either  paper, 
will  receive  the  whole  of  1872  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  year,  free,  after  tlie  resumption. — 
They  give  splendid  inducements  to  get  up  clubs. 
Address,  II.  N.  F.  Lewis,  Chicago,  111. 

_  ^     •     ^  -     —        - 

THE  WELCOME  RASPBERR7. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

[E7"A11  communicatwns  and  lettera  pt^rtaln- 
ing  to  tlie  business  management  of  tlie  I'RAC 
TicAL  Farmer,  sliould 
chall  itorria  Jb  Co. 


The  above  raspberry,  exhibited  at  our  late 
Philadelphia  Horticultural  Exhibition,  as  a  new 
seedling,  one  of  tlie  so-called  perpetual  or  ever- 
liearlng  varieties,  has  been  |)ronounced  by  Ful- 
ler, autlior  of  tlie  "  Small  Fruit  Culturlst,"  as 
being  only  the  Belle  de  Fontenay.  If  this 
proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  not  be  a  very  tcel- 
come  addition  to  any  garden,  as  the  Belle  de 
Fontenay  Is  a  reguhu-  garden  nuisance.  We 
have  had  it  on  our  grounds  some  years,  succor- 
ing up  in  all  dhectloLs,  and  find  It  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  It  bears  a  few  Imperfect  berries 
on  the  top  of  the  canes,  and  Is  not  worth  liaving 
ou  any  account. 

BRESEE  S  POTATOES. 


Wllllngboro'  Fnrinent'  <'lab,  Burllnirton 
Co.,  N.  J. 


be  addressed  to  Pat- 


FINE  SWEET   POTATOES. 


MK8SK8.  P.  MUUKIH  &  Cu. : 

I  leave  with  you  a  sample  of  sweet  |x>tatoes 
grown  by  a  member  of  tlie  WillingslM)ro  Farm- 
ers' Club.  Tlie  potatoes  will  eat  as  good  as 
they  look,  and  should  any  of  your  readers  in 
Pennsylvania  require  any  for  winter  use,  1  think 
they  could  be  furulslied  by  the  members  of  tlie 
dub.  C.  M.  Platt,  .Sec'y. 

WiUtngboro,  N.  J.,  Oct.  11,  1871. 

We  did  not  know  that  tlie  district  around 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  was  specially  adapted  for  sweet 
potatoes ;  but  we  liave  never  seen  better  than 
the  above  samples,  some  of  whlcli  were  of  large 


Editor  Practical  Farmer: 

The  above  named  Club  has  been  speculating 
In  Bresee's  King  of  the  Early  potatoes.  Tliey 
bought  seed  last  spring,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
nexirly  eight  hundred  bushels  per  acree — which 
I  lielieve  Ktumpn  the  world.  On  the  0th  ult.,  a 
public  sale  was  m^le  of  tlie  potatoes,  the  Club 
realizing  a  fine  sum. 

In  addition  to  the  sale,  an  exhibition  of  flow- 
era,  fruits,  vegetable's  and  grain  was  had.  It 
was  rather  an  impromptu  affair,  only  forty-eight 
liours  notice  being  given.  We  noticed  a  large 
collection  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  from 
Collins,  Downs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  also  a 
good  collection  of  grain  and  so  forth,  deposited 
by  C.  M.  Platt.  Among  the  depositors  were, 
Messrs.  N.  A.  Perkins,  T.  M.  Bishop,  C.  A. 
Vanscivek,  E.  Martin,  C.  Seveiw,  J.  Sam- 
son, B.  Y.  Bishop,  and  many  otliers. 


A  Staled  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  lield  on 
Wednesday  morning,  4th  of  last  month,  at 
tlieir  Room,  S.  W.  corner  of  Ninth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  W.  H.  Drayton,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Montgomery  presented  several  fine  ears 
of  corn  and  some  samples  of  stalks  of  large 
proportions. 

A  communication  was  received  from  tlie  Bri- 
tish Consul,  Mr.  Kortrioht,  relative  to  the 
China  grass,  Urtica  tenacissima,  extensively  cul- 
tivated In  India  for  Its  fibre,  which  Is  remarka- 
bly strong  and  durable.  The  process  by  which 
the  fibre  Is  now  obtained  from  the  plant  Is 
tedious  and  laborious,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment had  offered  a  prize  of  X5,000  sterling  for 
an  invention  which  should  satisfactorily  econo- 
mize the  process.  A  large  package  of  the  dried 
stems  accompanied  the  letter.  Tliese  were 
about  the  height  of  hemp,  but  much  stouter, 
and  were  covered  with  a  brownish  gray  baik, 
{xMsessing  surprising  tenacity. 

Mr.  Hare,  of  Maryland,  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  Improvements  made  In  the 
attempt  to  substitute  flax  for  cotton,  might 
prove  advantageous  In  the  prepaiatlon  of  the 
China  grass. 

Mr.  Montgomery  offered  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  British  Consul : 

liesolted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  IIt)n.  CiiAS.  E. 
Kortwkioiit,  for  the  samples  of  China  grass 
received  from  hlra  to-day. 

Mr.  Blight  made  a  verbal  report  of  a  visit 
whlcli  he  had  paid  to  the  lecent  fair  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Scranton. 
Tlie  grounds  were  In  excellent  condition,  and 
the  display  of  Short-Horn,  Alderney,  Devon, 
and  other  breeds,  highly  creditable.  Tlie  tent 
of  tlie  Chamlxirsburg  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  rich  In  fruits  and  flowei-s,  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Blight  had  also  visited  the  Experimental 
Farm  In  Chester  county,  of  which  he  regretted 
he  could  not  speak  very  favorably.  Three  yeais 
had  expired,  and  yet  every  thing  was  In  Its 
Infancy. 

Dr.  Kennedy  Inquired  If  the  current  report 
was  true,  that  tlie  present  Superintendent  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  was,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done,  using  his  influence  against  the  grain  drill, 
and  In  favor  of  sowing  broadcast? 

Mr.  Blight  did  not  know;  tliestibject  had 
not  been  referred  to ;  hut  the  former  Superin- 
tendent still  deprecated  the  use  of  the  grain 
drill.  He  liad  bought  a  farm  a(\jolning  tlie  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  where  lie  sowed  his  grain 
broadcast  and  harrowed  It  In. 

Mr.  Hare  was  surprised  that  any  Intelligent 
farmer  could  be  found  to  question  the  value  of 
the  drill,  which  was  now  so  improved  as  to  put 
in  tlie  seed  at  any  depth  desired — thus  Insuring 
simultaneous  germination  and  preventing  win- 


ter-killing.   In  broadcast  sowing    the    fanner 
never  knew  whether  his  grain  was  burled  six 
inches   or   half   an  inch.     Much  of  it  never 
came  up,  while  of  that  wliich  did,  some  was  so 
late  that  our  severe  winters  destroyed  It.    In 
broadcast  sowing  from  2\  to  3  bushels  per  acre 
were  required ; — with  the  drill  a  bushel  and  a 
peck  per  acre  were  ample.    Since  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  drill  into  Belgium,  about  1816,  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  had  Increased 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  be  had 
witnessed  an  almost  equal  gain  from  the  use  of 
the  Implement  on  a  thousand  acres  In  Virginia. 
Again,  the  drilled  wheat  was  not  so  subject  to 
the  attat'k  of  the  Hessian  fly.    Nor  was  the  at- 
tachment to  the  implement,  by  which  grass 
seeds — timothy  and  clover — could  be  drilled  In 
with  the  wheat,  to  be  forgotten :  for  It  Insured 
those  crops  as  certainly  as  the  drill  did  the 
wheat.    He  believed  that  a  man  who  failed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  seed  drill,  was  unfit 
to  manage  an  experimental  farm,  or  indeed  any 
farm. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stated  that  there  were 
many  farmers  In  Chester  county,  and  good 
farmere,  too,  who  were  returning  to  the  old 
plan  of  broadcast  sowing. 

Dr.  Kennedy  said,  that  the  advantages  of 
drill  husbandry  were  so  palpable,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  debate.  If  the  use  of  the  Imple- 
ment had  in  any  case  not  resulted  In  positive 
gain,  the  user  might  ascribe  tlie  result  to  his 
own  Ignorance  and  stupidity. 

The  Chair  called  attention  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Hare,  relative  to  drilling  clover  as  well  as 
timothy,  with  wheat,  and  Inquired  If  such  was 
the  practice  In  Maryland  ? 

Mr.  Hare — Yes  sir.  We  there  put  our  wlieat 
In  early— say  by  the  15th  September — in  order 
that  the  clover,  which  Is  drilled  In  with  It,  may 
get  a  start,  and  sufficiently  cover  the  ground 
before  winter,  to  stand  the  cold.  By  Iiarvest  it 
Is  almost  ready  to  blossom.  It  soon  slMK>ts  up 
above  tlie  wheat-stubble,  afl'ordlng  good  pasture 
the  same  Fall,  and  ciioklng  ont  ragweed  and 
other  noxious  plants.  Tlie  portion  of  Maryland 
to  which  I  refer.  Is  nearly  500  feet  above  tide, 
an  altitude  equivalent  to  one  degree  of  latitude. 
I  think  the  practice  a  good  one  for  Philadelphia. 
The  Chair  said  that  tlie  custom  w  as  not  pur- 
sued In  Montgomery  county,  and  called  up  his 
neighbor 

Dr.  Kennedy — who  replied  tliat  his  land 
was  nearly  as  high  above  tide  as  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hake.  It  was  60  miles  furtlier  north, 
and  perhaps  a  little  lieavler.  If  the  experiment 
of  drilling  In  clover  In  tlie  fall  was  to  be  tried 
In  Montgomery  county,  ttie  last  week  in  August 
would  be  the  latest  time. 

The  Treasurer  read  a  statement  on  tlie  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Society.  On  motion,  that 
the  same  be  referred  to  tlie  Executive  Commit- 
tee, with  instructions  to  report  at  tlie  next  meet- 
ing, which  was  so  ordered. 

The  clialr  announced  tlie  death  of  tlie  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  S.  G.  FisuEK,  Esq. ;  where- 
upon tlie  following  resolutions  were  oflTered  by 
Dr.  Kennedy  : 

Ilemlved,  That  tlie  Society  has  learned  with 
profoiuid  sorrow,  of  tlie  decease  of  Sidney 
Ueorge  Fihher,  for  many  years  a  valuable 
member  and  tlie  able  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rejoined,  That  tlie  varied  accom{)li8hinents 
of  the  deceased,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
wants  ot  American  agriculture,  and  his  efforts, 
both  as  an  acceptable  speaker  and  a  felicitous 
writer,  for  Its  advancement,  unite  to  render  his 
death  a  severe  lut>s,  as  w(*ll  to  the  iSociety  as  to 
the  cause  at  large,  which  we  are  organized  to 
promote. 

On  motion,  that  tlie  resolutions  be  adopted, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  tlie  family  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
And  the  Society  adjourned. 
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CtT*  California  has  produced  a    watermekin 
weighing  seventy-three  pounds  and  nine  ounces. 


\ 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  MEETING. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania met  as  previously  annoimced,  in  the  Court 
House  in  Doylestown,  on  Thursday,  12th  Oct. 
About  forty  persons  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting,  comprising  prominent  farm- 
eas  from  various  parts  of  Bucks  county,  with 
delegations  from  Chester,  Montgomery  and  De- 
laware counties.  The  President,  Joseph  C.  Tur- 
ner, of  Delaware  county,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  Secretary,  Henry  L.  Brinton  of  Cliester, 
was  also  present. 

Afler  the  transaction  of  the  usual  prellmlnaiy 
business,  the  following  persons  were  admitted 
as  meml)ers  of  the  Institute: — Preston  Eyre, 
and  William  Lloyd,  Dolington,  Bucks  county ; 
Col.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  William  M.  Large,  D. 
W.  McNair,  Davis  E.  Brower,  Charies  McHen- 
ry,  Doylestown;  Charles  Paxson,  Dr.  I.  N. 
Evans,  Montgomery  county ;  Joseph  B.  Simp- 
son, John  S.  Williams,  Benjamin  W.  Simpson, 
W.  W.  Paxson,  Charles  Phillips,  John  D.  Bal- 
derston,  William  C.  Blackfan,  and  Oliver  Bal- 
derston,  Solebury ;  John  J.  Moore  and  Antrim 
F.  Morgan,  Quakertown ;  George  C.  Blackfan, 
Wrlghtstown,  and  Robert  L.  Walter,  Chester 
county. 

A  commltte  consisting  of  Henry  T.  Darling- 
ton, Moses  Eastburn,  Dr.  I.  N.  Evans,  Mark  J. 
Cox  and  William  Pyle,  was  appointed  to  present 
the  names  of  suitable  persons  for  officers  of  the 
Institute  for  the  ensuing  year.  R.  C.  Shoema- 
ker, T.  W.  Trego  and  Cyrus  Jackson  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  business  for  the 
afternoon  session. 

B.  I.  V.  Miller,  of  Chester,  from  tlie  commit 
tee  on  the  best  method  of  farmers  obtaining  im- 
plements and  machinery,  reported  tliat  he  had 
no  new  information  on  that  subject,  but  was  of 
the  opinion  that  farmers  sliould  make  their  own 
implements  and  phosphates.  In  Montgomery 
county  they  were  taking  measures  to  manufac- 
ture the  latter.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  farmers  if  they  could  be  Induced 
to  have  tlieir  machinery  and  fertilizers  made 
under  their  own  supervision. 

Mr.  Turner,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
legislation,  referred  to  several  matters  tliat  had 
been  assigned  to  the  committee,  among  them 
the  fixing  of  a  standard  weight  for  a  bushel  of 
lime,  an  improvement  In  the  system  of  trans- 
porting cattle,  and  the  subject  of  noxious  weeds. 
He  stated  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  wecils  had  been  framed,  and  would  be 
presented  to  tlie  Legislature  at  the  next  session. 
The  present  laws  on  the  subject  are  inadequate, 
and  In  Chester  county  but  one  attempt  had  been 
made  to  enforce  tliera.  Another  subject  that 
ha4l  been  referred  to  tlie  committee  was  a  plan 
to  prevent  Imposition  upon  farmers  by  dealers 
in  fertilizers.  Tlie  method  that  had  lieen  sug- 
gested was  to  require  the  manufacturer  to  affix 
the  names  of  the  constituents  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fertilizers  soM  by  tliem,  on  each  barrel 
or  bag  of  the  article,  as  required  by  the  law  ori- 
ginally passed  in  Maine.  An  act  embodying 
this  feature  will  be  presente<l  to  the  Legislature 
at  the  next  session.  In  some  parts  of  Cliester 
county  the  custom  of  publishing  tlie  names  of 
such  farmers  as  allow  their  weeds  to  grow,  had 
been  adopted,  Mr.  Miller  was  opposed  to  mak- 
ing It  the  duty  of  public  officers  to  enforce  this 
law.  William  Lloyd  had  some  doubts  alxiiit 
the  expediency  of  measures  comix^HIng  farmers 
to  destroy  weeds,  as  It  was  a  work  not  entirely 
under  tlieir  control,  the  seeds  being  carried  to  a 
great  distance  by  tlie  wind.  In  reply  to  an  In- 
quiry wliether  any  one  had  been  successful  In 
destroying  the  Canada  thistle,  Mr.  Miller  said, 
that  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  It  off 
level  with  the  ground  whenever  It  sprouted.  A 
quantity  of  salt  was  tlien  applied,  and  by  this 
means  he  had  succeeded  In  destroying  It.  Pres- 
ton Eyre  had  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by 
merely  cutting  It  off,  without  the  use  of  salt. 


John  D.  Bulderston  was  doubtful  whether  any 
plant  can  survive  the  cutting  off  of  the  leaves 
for  an  entire  season.    William  Pyle,  of  Cliester, 
said  that  the  bill  published  in  the  West  Chester 
papers,  purporting  to  be  the  one  to  he  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  Is  very  objectionable.    The 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  the  work  of  notify- 
ing the  farmers  to  destroy  the  weeds  on  their 
premises,  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district.    The 
weed  most  troublesome  in  Chester  county  Is  the 
horse  nettle.    It  seems  impossible  to  kill  it. 
Some  have  labored  at  It  In  vain  for  ten  years. 
Mr.  Millei-  suggested  that  If  this  Is  the  case,  the 
horse  nettle  must  be  stricken  from  the  list  of 
noxious  weeds,  as  it  would  lie  unfair  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  farmers  to  destroy  a  weed  which 
cannot  be  killed.    Mr.  Turner  thought  he  had 
destroyed  a  patch  of  tlie  horse  nettle  on  his  farm 
by  repeated  cutting  and  salting.    The  weed  he 
described  as  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
plant  known  as  the  ground  cherry.  The  branches 
are  full  of  thorns.    It  bears  a  purple  and  yellow- 
flower  and  has  a  bidbous  root.    It  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  the  potato  plant. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  occuple<l  in  a 
discussion  on  the  ox-eye  daisy,  or  park  weed, 
well  known  In  Bucks  county.  D.  E.  Brower 
said  the  ox-eye  daisy  can  certainly  be  destroyed. 
He  once  had  a  field  completely  covered  with  It. 
By  planting  It  with  corn  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, he  had  killed  the  weed.  Dr.  I.  N.  Evans, 
of  Montgomery  county,  remarked  that  the  daisy 
could  hardly  he  classed  as  a  noxious  weed.  He 
owned  a  farm  when  the  plant  was  originrlly  in- 
troduced, in  Horeham,  and  had  found  that  the 
cattle  ate  It,  and  the  hay  containing  it  sold  for  tlie 
same  price  as  that  which  was  free  from  it.  It 
would  be  very  diffictJt  In  sections  wliere  it 
grows  so  luxuriantly,  to  get  rid  of  by  a  compul- 
sory law.  Preston  Eyre  said  he  had  found  that 
by  pasturing  sheep  on  tlie  ground  where  the 
plant  grew.  It  soon  disappeared.  Mr.  Prower 
was  of  tlie  opinion,  that  if  tlie  farmers  want  to 
have  a  ready  sale  for  their  hay  In  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  they  should  get  rid  of  this  weed. 
Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  farmers  of  iiucks  coun- 
ty can  never  get  rid  of  noxious  weetls  while 
tliey  obtain  their  manure  from  Philadelplila. 
He  liad  lately  seen  some  hay  in  tlie  market  full 
of  Canada  thistles.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
seemed  to  be  that  the  daisy  can  hardly  be  classed 
among  noxious  weeds,  at  least  as  far  as  Bucks 
county  Is  concerned. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  much  fuller  at- 
tendance than  in  the  morning.  Among  the 
audience  were  several  ladies.  A  desire  was  ex- 
pressed by  John  D.  Balderston  to  have  some 
further  discussion  on  the  subject  of  weeds, 
which  h.id  occupied  a  portion  of  the  morning 
session.  He  thought  thus  far  Bucks  county 
had  appeareil  In  an  unfavorable  light.  Tlie  sec- 
tion of  country  through  which  the  delegates 
from  a  distance  had  passed,  comprised  but  a 
small  |x>rtion  of  Bucks  county.  Tlie  farmers  of 
this  county  are  very  careful  in  tlie  selection  of 
grass  sce«ls,  an«i  tlieir  farms  are  as  free  from 
weeds  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

The  following  jiersons  were  named  by  tlie 
committee  for  officers,  and  were  duly  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Joseph  C.  Turner,  Delaware  coun- 
ty ;  Vlw  PresidtMita,  Thomas  W.  Trego,  Bucks 
county ;  Cyrus  Jackson,  Cliester ;  Thos.  Bakor, 
r/incaster ;  Recording  Secretaries,  Henry  L. 
Ih'inton,  Chester,  R.  C.  Shoemaker,  Montgo- 
mery ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mark  J.  Cox, 
Chester;  Treasurer,  Chalkley  Harvey,  Dela- 
ware; ExeCTitive  Committee,  Wm.  Pyle,  Clies- 
ter ;  Ijee  Garrigues,  Montgomery ;  Paschall  Mor- 
ris, Philadelphia ;  B.  I.  V.  Miller,  Cliester;  Isaac 
Eyre,  liucks. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Miller,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Instructions  recelve«l  from  Bran- 
dywlne  Club,  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  asking 
the  committee  on  legislation  to  take  measures 


to  have  the  duty  removed  from  salt,  this  article 
having  come  into  use  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is 
largely  consumed  by  faimers.    John  J.  Moore 
wished  to  know,  before  taking   such  action, 
whether  it  is  settled  that  salt  is  of  value  as  a 
fertilizer.    We  should  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
to  cripple  our  manufacturing    interests.    Mr. 
Miller  replied  that  the  fertilizing  quality  of  salt 
had    been    well    established.     Cyrus    Jackson 
raised  a  point  of  order,  that  It  was  a  political 
question,  and  therefore  not  a  proper  subject  to 
be  brought  before  the  Institute.    It  was  finally 
dropped. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Michener,  who  had  been  apiiointed 
an  essayist  at  a  previous  meeting,  read  a  paper 
on  the  bots  in  horses.  He  said  he  had  practiced 
as  a  veterinary  surgetm  for  thirty  years,  and  in 
that  time  he  had  known  of  but  one  horse  to  die 
from  the  eflects  of  bots.  If  the  bots  adhere  to 
the  cuticular  membrane  of  the  stomach,  they  do 
no  injury,  but  if  tliey  fix  upon  the  other  parts 
of  the  organ,  harm  will  result. 

Mr.  Turner  read  an  essay  written  by  another 
person,  on  "Domestic  Service."  The  writer 
started  out  by  saying,  that  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  children  may  be  employed  to  aid 
gi-own  people.  A  woman  can  often  work  all 
day  without  fatigue  if  she  has  an  active  child  to 
run  up  and  down  stairs,  to  drive  the  chickens 
out  of  the  yard,  to  hunt  eggs,  &c.  The  evils  of 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  were  pointed  ont. 
The  writer  recommended  as  a  much  better  plan 
to  pay  the  child  whatever  its  services  are  worth. 
It  Is  very  diflicult  for  the  child  to  feel  that  work- 
ing for  clothing  or  for  money  are  the  same. 

Another  brief  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr. 
Turner,  on  the  difficulty  of  farmers  organizing 
for  any  siiecial  object.  Those  in  other  branches 
of  Industry  can  do  this.  The  writer  concluded 
by  projioslngfor  discussion  the  question,  "  Would 
not  greater  combination  of  actiou  lie  advan- 
tageous to  farmers  ?" 

Isaac  Eyre  commended  the  essay  on  domes- 
tic service  as  breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 
Mr.  Brower  also  heartily  endorsed  the  sentiments 
of  tlie  writer.  William  Pyle  said  that  the  great 
secret  of  successful  management  of  children  In 
this  particular,  is  to  study  their  thoughts  and  to 
grant  them  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  resolution  declaring  that  commercial  fer- 
tilizers can  lie  used  with  ecfinomy  in  farm  man- 
agement, adopted  for  discussion  at  the  West 
Grove  meeting,  was  then  taken  up.  Isaac  Eyre 
remarked  that  that  if  lime  is  considered  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  then  most  of  those  present 
would  be  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  President  decided  that  anything  of 
the  kind,  not  produced  on  the  farm,  would  be 
embraced  under  tlie  liead  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. Mr.  Jliller  had  doubled  his  cro|i  of  wlM\it 
by  the  use  of  bone  dust.  Before  he  had  raisi-d 
a  good  crop  of  straw,  but  very  little  wheat.  He 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  tlie 
fertilizers  in  tlie  market  are  worthless.  Farmers 
should  make  their  own  fertilizers.  William  C. 
Blackfan  related  his  experience  in  using  salt  as 
a  manure.  He  had  found  it  superior  to  all  Die 
otiier  fertilizers  he  had  applied  to  his  crops.  He 
had  experimented  with  stable  manure,  salt  and 
lime,  on  a  crop  of  wlieat.  The  salt  and  lime 
were  applied  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  husliels 
of  lime  and  three  of  salt  to  the  acre.  Tlie  yield 
of  wheat  showed  no  difference,  the  product 
lieing  2;?  I  buslicls  per  acre.  The  growth  of 
straw,  where  the  salt  and  lime  were  applied,  was 
rather  the  heaviest,  but  It  did  not  produce  any 
more  grain.  His  farm  consisted  of  limestone 
land.  One  reason,  he  contended,  why  artificial 
manures  do  not  sometimes  answer,  Is  that  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  are  not  considered.  Mr. 
Miller  remarked,  that  if  the  salt  and  lime  are 
not  put  on  llie  land  for  three  montlis  afler  they 
are  mixed  together,  chemical  changes  will  take 
place  that  will  prove  benefkial.  William  M. 
Large,  Oliver  Balderston  and  Samuel  U.  Bice, 


of  Bucks  county,  and  Charles  Paxson,  of  Mont- 
gomery, had  used  salt  on  their  land  without  any 
marked  eflect.    Preston  Eyre  was  satisfied  that 
commercial  fertilizers  were  beneficial.    He  bad 
used  Pacific  guano  with  good  results.    Dr.  A. 
M.  Dickie  had  used  phosphates  on  wheat,  and 
it  stood  up  and  yielded  well.    Before  that  it  fell 
down  badly.    For  root  crops,  as  well  as  grain, 
he  had  found  fertilizere  to  pay.    He  would  not 
use  them  alone,  but  In  combination  with  stable 
manure.    Isaac  Eyre  remarked  that  the  gene- 
rally recognized  value  of  lime  made  It  uiuieces- 
sary  to  say  anything  in  Its  favor.    I).  E.  Brower 
thought  fertilizers  beneficial  if  used  judiciously, 
but  did  not  favor  the  application  of  lime.    John 
J.  Jloore  said  there  are  portions  of  Bucks  coim- 
ty  that  can  not  be  farmed  without  lime.    Such 
was  the  case  In  his  neighlwrliood.    The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Turner,  remarked  that  lime  bad  cost 
the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  more  money  and 
a  gieater  loss  than  all  the  other  fertilizers.    Mr. 
Miller  related  the  exjierlence  of  James  Gowen, 
of  I'hiladelphia,  who  had  never  put  a  bushel  of 
caustic  lime  on  liis  farm.    He  had  used  plaster, 
but  condemned  lime  as  applied  by  the  fanners 
of  Chester  and  other  counties.    Samuel  H.  Rice 
spoke  very  emphatically  In  favor  of  lime  as  a 
manure.    By  its  free  application  he  had  made  a 
very  poor  farm  productive.    The  farmere  of 
Bucks  county  cannot  get  along  without  lime. 
Thomas  W.  Trego  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
lime,  but  he  had  seen  such  good  results  from  Its 
use  that  he  deemed  it  Indispensable  hi  Bucks 
county.    He   had  used  fertilizere,  and  found 
them  to  be  profitable.    He  gave  his  experience 
with  phuine,  showing  good  effects  from  It  in 
buckwheat,  corn,  grass,  Ac.    He  concluded  by 
reading  from  a  book  that  had  come  into  his  pos- 
session, giving  the  constituents  of  several  of  the 
fertilizere  in  the  market,  and  purporting  to  sliow 
tlie  money  value  of  each.    He  was  anxious  to 
know  if  the  book  was  reliable.    Mr.  Miller  re- 
plied tliat  he  had  been  Informed  that  the  book 
had  been  prepared  by  those  Interested  in  the 
highest  priced  fertilizer  named  In  It.    John  J. 
Moore  was  acquainted  with  the  firm  that  had 
got  up  tlie  book,  and  believed  tlie  analyses  to  be 
correct.    John  D.  Balderaton  quoted  the  views 
of  Judge  Petere,  as  given  In  his  Memolre  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  to  tlie  effect 
that  lime  slioidd  not  be  applied  in  the  caustic 
state.    His  own  observation  had  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  application  of  lime  to  wheat 
stubble  was  not  attended   with  good   results. 
Mr.  Turner  said  he  was  much  Impressed  with 
the  need  of  some  easy,  practical  way  for  the 
farmers  to  have  the  soil  they  cultivate  analyzed. 
He  hoiM^l  that  at  no  distant  day,  eltlier  under 
tlie  dii-ection  of  tlie  Institute  or  at  the  Experi- 
mental Fann,  a  cliemical  laboratory  for  this  pur- 
pose would  lie  establislie<l.    On  his  fann  lie  had 
not  used  lime.    He  liad  occu]>ied  it  for  about 
six  yeare.    He  had  covered  it  all  over  with  ma- 
nure, and  now  raised  twice  as  much  grass  as 
when  he  firet  took  possession.    He  repeated 
what  lie  had  said  before,  that  tlie  mls-applica- 
tlon  of  lime  had  caused  a  greater  loss  to  the 
fannere  of  Pennsylvania  tlian  all  the  money  that 
had  been  expended  for  worthless  fertilizere.  Dr. 
Michener  said  that  a  vast  Improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  farms 
of  Bucks  ami  the  at^joining  county  of  Hunter- 
don, and  this  to  a  great  extent  is  attributable  to 
lime.    Lime  had  done  much  good  for  him,  but 
It  was  no  longer  of  any  use.    Altogetlier  It  bad 
probably  cost  him  as  much  as  he  liad  ever  made 
out  of  It.    On  wet,  low  land,  lime  should  be 
applied  in  a  caustic  state.    On    sandy,  poor 
ground,  It  should  be  slaked  for  a  time  before  Its 
application.    The  king  continued  application  of 
lime  to  land  was  like  surfeiting  the  human  sto- 
mach with  food,  after  the  natural  wants  of  the 
system  had  been  supplied.    The  otlicr  fertlllzera 
can  be  profitably  employed  when  the  right  kind 
can  be  obtained.   After  some  further  discussbn 
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ill  ix't-anl  U»  pliiiint!,  a  vole  was  ukeii  dii  Hie 
question  wliftlicr  arUncial  ffitilizera  can  U'.  iiseil 
U)  advantage,  from  wliicli  it  api^aml  tliat  tlic 
inemlK're  were  e(mally  tliviileil  on  the  suJtjecl. 
TliirU'en  voted  in  tlie  aflirniative  and  tin-  sanK 
nuniiwr  in  the  negative.  TIm!  same  (Hiestion  as 
apphed  to  lime,  plaster,  and  pine  ground  bone, 
was  then  put  and  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
A  series  of  resolutions  were  introduwd  by 
Tliomas  W.  Trego,  nnjui'sting  the  committee 
on  legislation  to  prepare  i)etitions  for  the  signa- 
tures of  the  members  of  the  various  clubs  antl 
agricultural  societies,  to  be  presented  to  the  r.e- 
gislature  at  its  next  session,  asking  that  body  to 
pass  a  law  proliibiting  the  farmera  from  imixxsi- 
tion  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  fair  attendance. 
The  first  business  introduced  was  a  resolution 
offered  during  the  afternoon  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Dickie, 
that  horse  trotting  at  agricultural  fairs  is  ir\ju- 
rious  to  the  morals  of  the  community  and  to  the 
best  intei-ests  of  agriculture ;  but  tliere  being  a 
want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  enter  into  its  discussion,  it  was  postponed. 

Tiie  question  wliether  it  is  best  to  sow  wheat 
broadcast  or  with  tlie  drill,  was  then  taken  up. 
Mr.  Turner  said  that  in  his  section  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  extensively,  and  tlicre  li<is 
been  a  general  return  to  the  old-fashioned  me- 
tliod  of  sowing  broadcast.    More  than  one  half 
of  tlje  farmers  liave  dropped  the  drill.     Charles 
Hamilton,  of  DoylestoAn,  said  he  had  found 
tlie  broadcast  method  to  be  best.    William  I'yle 
would  not  discard  the  drill,  but  would  use  It  for 
sowing  broadcast,  by  arranging  it  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  nearer  the  top  of  the  ground  yon 
can  get  the  grain,  the  better,  so  you  cover  it. 
The  great  objection  to  drilling  is,  that  the  grain 
is  burie<l  too  deep.    The  rain  follows  the  mai  ks, 
e9i)eclidly  the  wheel  marks,  and  thus  tlte  ground 
is  torn  up.    Mr.  Urower  could  not  uixlerstand 
why  tlie  drill  should  be  discarded.    It  Is  strange 
tluit  good,  practical  men  should  throw  away  the 
drill,  and  give  no  good  reason  for  It.    He  would 
no  more  tliink  of  throwing  away  the  drill  than 
the  mower  and  i-ea|)er,  but  lie  would  want  a 
good  one,  and  would  superintend  It  himself. 
William  Pyle  remarked  that  we  have  tested  the 
thing  to  show  why  broadcast  Is  better  than  drill- 
ing.   The  wheat-heads  are  always  shorter  when 
drilled.    Have  we  ever  raised  such  croi>8  of 
wlieat  since  we  had  the  drill  as  before  ?    Farm- 
ers are  always  ea.siiy  led  to  adopt  any  new  thing. 
Tliey  don't  think  for  themselves.    He  had  no 
doubt  tlie  drill  in  Chester  county,  a  few  years 
from  now,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  jiast.    You 
can't  regulate  the  drill  as  to  depth.    It  will  bury 
the  wheat  too  deep.    He  adopted  tlte  broadcast 
method  because  he  could  raise  more  wlieat  by 
that  means.    Do  not  sow  the  timothy  seed  until 
tlie  ground  is  rolled.    Henry  T.  Darlington  re- 
marked tliat  the  commercial  demand  for  an  arti- 
cle is  a  fair  lnd«^x  of  tlie  estimation  in  w  hich  it 
is  lield  by  the  pid>llc.    The  sale  uf  drills  at  our 
implement  manufactories  has  nearly  ceasat,  and 
tills  would  seem  to  sliow  a  corresponding  de- 
crease In  their  use.    This  was  continued  by  T. 
W.  Trego,  wIk>  had  but  one  appllcatk>n  for  tlie 
use  of  his  drill  from  his  neighbors  this  season, 
while  formerly  these  were  numerous  and  fre- 
quent.   Mr.  Trego  was  favorable  to  drilling. 
You  can  distribute  the  grain  more  evenly  and 
economically   by   this   process.     The  jirinciiwl 
objection  to  drilling  is,  that  you  bury  tlie  grain 
too  deep,  while  by  broadcasting  you  have  no 
guide  wliatevre.    Some  Is  deep,  and  some  shal- 
low, and  you  have  no  regularity.    Last  year  he 
luui  tested  the  three  processes  of  diilllng,  plough- 
ing in  and  broadcasting  with  harrowing  in.  The 
best  wheat  was  produre«l  where  it  hail  l»een 
drilled.    Tlie  clover  at  this  time  is  also  much 
lieUer  there.    Mr.  Turner  Iiail  tried  broadcast- 
ing but  once,  and  t\>e  result  was  very  favorable. 
To  sliow  tlie  bail  eflects  of  burying  tlie  grain 


Unt  litn-p,  III!  iiistaiict'd  some  (•xiwiiineuts  that 
liiid  Ix-eii  made  at  the  faini  at  West  Grove  with 
r»als.    'i'lie  jirain  was  placed  at  dlffeiu'it  deptlis, 
f-oni  bi'lng  but  barely  covered  with  earth  to  ten 
inches  below  the  surface.    None  grew  that  was 
[ilaiited  deeiier  tlian  six  inches,  and  very  little 
of  that.    The  number  of  seeds  that  germinated 
and  Riew  Increaseil  from  tliat  depth  up  to  that 
which  was  but  slightly  covered  and  was  nearly 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  all  came  up 
and  matured.    William  M.  Large  favored  drill- 
ing, It  having  proved  best  in  his  experience. 
Col.  Davis  Inquired  whether  the  yield  of  grain 
had  been  greater  since  the  Introduction  of  drills. 
Mr.  Tinner  replied  that  the  yield  of  wheat  had 
been  decreasing  yearly  throughout  the  country. 
Henry  L.  Brinton,  the  Secretary,  gave  some 
favorable  results  obtained  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  from  brc^dcastlng.    Thomas  M.  Harvey 
and  John  L  Carter,  the  past  and  present  Super- 
intendents, and  the  late  Adrian  Cornell,  of  Bucks 
county,  were  cited  as  warm  friends  of  broad- 
cast sowing.     Cyrus  Jackson  said  he  had  no 
dllliculty  with  the  drill.    It  always  sowed  the 
grain  thick  enough,  and  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  how  deep  It  is,  so  that  it  comes  up 
and  grows.    Dr.  Michener  was  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  drill.    A  half  bushel  of  grain  to 
the  acre  can  be  saved  by  drilling.    The  reason 
that  the  heads  are  sometimes  short,  as  some 
have  stated,  is  that  It  Is  sown  too  thick.    Tlie 
(hill  can  be  set  to  run  but  two  inches  deep.    It 
do<!S  not  matter  how  deep  you  pulverize  the 
ground  beforehand.    The  grain  that  Is  drilled 
in  will  retain  Its  hold  ujion  the  grouud  much 
belter  during  the  spring  than  that  which  Is 
s^nved  broadcast.    It  Is  necessary  that  all  plants 
should  have  heat  and  light.    By  being  in  rows 
these  are  more  readily  admitted.    T.  W.  Trego 
said  he  had  tried  Cahoon's  seed  sower  for  broad- 
casting, and  found  it  to  work  very  well.    A  vote 
was  then  taken  on  the  question,  which  resulted 
In  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  broadcasting. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  a  very  well 
wr  tien  and  inti'restlng  essay  by  Dr.  Dickie,  In 
which  he  drew  an  Ideal  picture  of  the  farmer  of 
I  he  future.  He  showed  that  the  day  has  gone 
iiy  when  the  man  who  Is  found  fit  for  nothing 
else,  can  be  a  successful  fanner.  There  is  a 
general  waking  up  In  agricultural  matters  all 
over  the  country.  Every  section  must  have  Its 
agricultural  [lerlodlcal,  and  our  local  newspapers 
are  ex|)ected  to  devot*  a  jiortlon  of  their  columns 
to  farming  affalra.  We  are  having  organized 
effort  also,  in  the  shape  of  an  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau, at  Washington,  our  experimental  farms, 
our  scliools  and  agricultural  societies,  and  clubs 
of  various  kinds.  All  tliese  things  indicate  that 
tlie  business  of  the  farmer  is  on  the  way  to 
something  better.  Tlie  coming  farmer's  educa- 
tion will  embrace  almost  everything.  He  will 
not  only  lie  taught  to  raise  better  crops,  to 
"  make  two  blades  of  gniss  grow  where  one 
i;rew  Ixjfore,"  but  he  will  have  more  books, 
more  ornaments,  more  luxuries,  and  a  beautiful 
home ;  in  short,  he  will  be  an  Inleillgeiit,  edu- 
r.ited  country  gentleman. 

Mark  J.  Cox,  of  Chester,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Dic- 
kie and  D.  E.  Brower,  of  Bucks  county,  were 
appointed  essayists  for  the  next  meeting. 

After  some  remarks  about  the  general  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  Institute,  by  William 
l*yle  and  Mr.  Turner,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  lie  held 
in  llie  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society,  on  Thureday,  the  13th  of  February 
next. — ISucka  Co.  Intelligencer. 


we  liavti  never  ce.used  to  urge  In  the  "  I'ractlcal 
Farmer,"  and  Is  without  doubt  the  true  system 
for  both  corn  and  wheat. 
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Diminished  Production  of  Wkeat  Under 
The  Common  Routine. 


Department  of  Agriculture, ) 
Waslilngton,  D.  C,  .Sept.  27,  1871.) 

"Sin — Your  letter  brings  to  my  mind  again 
what  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  as  a  marvel- 
lous result  of  the  great  improvement  In  agricul- 
ture which  characterizes  the  present  day  —  a 
great  diminution  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
the  great  staple  of  the  country.  To  what  cause 
we  may  attribute  It,  Is  a  question  which  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  every  agriculturist  who 
takes  an  interest  In  the  success  of  this  great 
leading  interest  of  the  land.  An  easy  solution 
is  given,  "  that  our  soil  has  lost  that  original, 
rich  virgin  character  which  It  had  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  operations."  But  when  was  that 
beginning  ?  Is  it  not  now,  so  far  as  concerns 
newly  cleared  and  cultivated  lands?  Are  they 
not  as  they  were  one  hundred  yeare  ago?  No, 
we  must  look  for  some  other  more  rational  cause, 
and  he  who  can  trace  It  to  a  satisfactory  and 
practical  conclusion,  will  benefit  mankind. 
Until  it  is  discovered,  let  us  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  human  skill,  knowledge 
and  experience  will  solve  the  difficulty.  Where 
so  many  minds  are  occupied,  as  there  are  upon 
this  subject,  the  truth  will  be  discovered. 

"  Let  me  add  my  mile  to  the  consideration  of 
it.  Theordinary  routine  (I  now  speak  of  the 
practice  In  the  Middle  States)  is  clover,  corn, 
oats,  wheat ;  and  the  last  often  repeated.  Inas- 
much as  this  embraces  the  wliole  course  of  farm- 
ing, the  solution  of  the  great  question  must  be 
found  here.  If  It  be  found  at  all  In  the  fault  of 
the  farmer.  If  it  be  In  the  seasons,  in  the  at 
mosphere,  or  otherwise  Providential,  we  may 
excuse  ourselves  to  the  world,  and  be  content 
with  the  reflection  that  He  doeth  all  things 
wisely. 

"But  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  belief 
that  the  fault  or  the  falling  is  ours.    The  expe- 
rience of  many  years  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  tlie  deterioration  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  impioiier  and  untimely 
use  of  barnyard  manure.    In  our  practice,  the 
clover  simI  is  turned  down  anil  planted  with  corn. 
The  ground  is  again  ploughed  in  the  spring,  and 
sowetl  with  oats,  and  upon  the  stubble  of  this 
crop  all  the  manure  of  the  barnyard  is  put ;  then 
ploughed  a2;aln,  and  sowed  with  wheat.     This 
delicate  plant  Is  thus  subjected  to  the  rawness 
and  grossness  of  barnyard  food,  with  all  its  germs 
of  flies,  worms,  lice  and  bugs — seemingly  a  suf- 
ficient cause  of  the  unsuccessful  growth  of  a 
grain  so  pure  and  delicate  as  wheat.    Corn  is 
the  hog  of  plants,  and  will  devour  food  of  any 
quality  and  thrive  upon  it.    Here,  then,  upon 
tlie  sod,  to  be  ploughed  for  corn,  is  the  place  for 
barnyard  manure.     Bury  it  deep,  and  when  tlie 
corn  is  cutoff,  break  the  stubble  even  with  the 
ground  during  tlie  winter.    In  the  spring  har- 
row the  ground  well,  sow  your  oats  upon  it,  and 
roll  it.     You  will  thus  keep  your  manure  where 
you  put  it,  and  not  subject  the  oat  crop  to  being 
thrown  down  by  it.    When  this  crop  is  removed, 
bring  your  manure  to  the  surface  by  deep  plough- 
ing and  thorough  tillage.     The  barnyard  manure 
having  thus  received  proper  preparation,  is  a  fit 
food  for  the  wheat  plant. 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  this  lesson.  On 
my  farm  in  Pennsylvania  I  never  fall  to  raise  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  wlieat,  and  I  have  known 
no  such  thing  as  midge,  Hessian  fly,  or  Army 
worm. 

«*I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  oliedlent  servant, 

Fbed'k  Watts, 
Commissioner." 


The  following  letter  which  we  find  in  the  Ru- 
ral Meaaenc/er,  from  our  new  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Judge  Watts,  (wsscsses  Interest  at 
this  time.  The  plan  alluded  t^i,  of  putting  barn- 
yard manure  on  the  corn  ground,  is  tlie  system 


[ITThe  Reading  Timea  says  that  tlie  engine 
"  Pittsburgh  "  hauled  175  loaded  freight  cars  from 
that  city  to  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  This  Is  represented  as  the  heaviest  train 
over  moved  over  the  road  by  a  single  kicouiotive. 


Wk  have  never  so  much  felt  the  necessity  of 
the  "  Practical  Farmer"  being  a  weekly  Instead 
of  a  monthly,  as  during  the  past  month  of  great 
Agricultural  Fairs.  For  want  of  space  we  are 
unable  to  do  full  justice  to  many  of  them,  and 
should  have  liked  to  insert  the  name  of  eveiy 
contributor,  as  well  as  the  awards  of  premiums, 
but  this  is  impossible,  and  we  are  forced  to  con- 
dense. 

The  Newtown  Annual  Exhibition  has  long 
been  recc^nized  as  one  of  the  best  In  the  State. 
This  season  it  was  up  to  the  usual  average, 
barring  a  couple  of  days  of  unpleasant  weather. 

Short- Horn,  Devons,  Jersey,  were  on  hantl 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  largest  amount 
of  stock  vt'ere  of  grades  and  crosses.  The  Bucks 
county  farmers  have  found  It  their  interest  to 
select  their  best  cows,  and  cross  them  on  the 
pure  breeds;  and  this  Newtown  exhibition 
showed  as  the  result,  a  greatly  improved  char- 
acter of  animal  in  fonn,  milking,  size,  quality. 
Among  the  exhibitors  of  these  superior  grades 
we  observed  Chables  G.  Knioht  of  North- 
ampton, E.  P.  Feasteu,  Em  Buckman,  O. 
H.  HoLCOMB,  Cykus  Vanabsualen,  Theo- 

DOBE    COBNELL,    J.    B.    TOMLINSON,    StACY 

Bbown,  and  others. 

L.  M.  Rightly,  of  Northampton,  had  five 
grade  Devon  cows,  who  had  yielded  872  pounds 
of  butter  since  17th  of  last  May.  If  this  sys- 
tem is  persevered  in,  of  always  breeding  up  to 
the  pure  stock,  an  annual  gain  will  take  place, 
and  a  much  higher  standard  be  advanced  for  all 
dairy  products. 

William  Blackfan  exhibited  some  fine 
Cotswold  sheep;  and  some  pure  South-Downs, 
of  superior  quality,  were  shown  by  E.  Reedek, 
of  New  Hope. 

O.  H.  HoLCOMB  showed  some  fine  Berk- 
shires,  and  Chester  Whites  were  shown  by  Jos. 
W.  CoKNELL  and  others. 

Ill  the  Mechanical  Department  the  Newtown 
exhibition  has  alw  ays  excelled,  and  this  season 
a  display  of  Improved  machinery  was  made, 
seldom  met  with.  Labor  saving  machlnerv  Is  a 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  the  implement  man- 
ufacturers of  Bucks  county  and  vicinity  seem 
fully  aware  of  this,  and  are  striving  to  meet  it. 

Joseph  J.  Thompson  exhibited  a  patent 
seed  drill,  and  Henby  Kbants  a  combined 
broad-cast  seed  sower,  corn  plow  and  cultivator. 
HiLLBOBN  Bbioos  &  Co.,  Newtown, exhibited 
a  large  nnmlier  of  plows,  mowers  and  reaiieis, 
horse-powers  and  threshers,  cutting  boxes,  corn 
shellers,  cider  presses,  etc.  There  were  also 
large  displays  of  Implements  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  BoiLKAU  A  Lkeuah,  Newportvllle, 
Death,  Case  &  Co.,  rtttstown,  N.  J.,  Yeiikes 
&  Mabkley,  Hatborough,  Gosling  &  Rue, 
Newportvllle.  An  assortment  of  plows  were 
exhibited  by  T.  Miles  Bbusius,  of  Bustieton. 

There  were  some  65  vaileties  of  potatoes, 
many  of  which  were  of  large  size  and  modf  Is 
of  thrifty,  vigorous  growth.  Also  a  large  dis- 
play of  superior  apples,  some  farmers  bringing 
20  to  30  varieties.  Watson  Maoill  had  30 
kinds,  Blackw  ELL  Bbos.  of  Tltiisville,  N.  J,, 
had  35,  Joseph  Sattkbthwaite  of  Lower 
Makepield,  30;  Samuel  Stbaiiling  of 
Newtown  township,  21  varieties.  Pheston 
Eybe,  Edwabd  Smith,  Samuel  H.  Rice, 
Hectob  Wildman,  John  Wildsian,  also 
exhibited  some  very  fine  apples. 

Of  vegetables,  miscellaneous  articles,  jellies, 
pies,  bread,  canned  fruits,  domestic  work  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  all  were 
fully  up  to  former  exhibitions,  and  In  some  in- 
stances surpassed  them. 

Tlie  display  of  poultry  was  perhaps  not  so 
lai^e  as  last  year,  but  roost  of  the  improved 
breeds  were  well  represented.  There  was  a 
large  display  of  pigeons. 


lThe  practical  farmer. 
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The  Qreat  Swine   Exposition. 


"  The  great  International  Swine  Exposition  at 
Chicago  closed  Sept.  22d.    As  an  exhibition,  it 
was  a  pronounced  success.    Nothing  approach- 
ing it  in  magnitude  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
world's  history ;  and  It  Is  hardly  to  much  too  say 
that  the  same  number  of  swine  of  superior 
quality  of  the  breeds  which  are  the  most  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  were  never  seen  at  one  exhi- 
bition In  America  or  elsewhere.     The  entries 
composed  about  four  thousand  swine,  of  all  ages 
and  various  breeds.    Numbers  of  these  animals 
are  renowned  prize-takers,  some  of  them  having 
carried  off  prizes  at  the  great  agricultural  shows 
of  America,  while  others  were  the  winners  of 
prizes  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England ;  and  otliers,  still,  were  pre- 
mium swine  of  the  best  provincial  shows  of  Ca- 
nada.   And  there  were  young  animals  exhibited 
which  in  point  of  excellence,  both  as  to  breeding 
and  form,  commenced  a  record  at  this  exposition 
that,  we  predict,  will  as  far  as  prizes  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  equal  the  most  renown- 
ed individuals  in  the  herds  shown.    Tlie  swine 
breeders,  at  home  and  abroad,  did  themselves 
great  credit  at  this  exhibition.    They  brouglit 
swine  from  neariy  all  quarters  In  this  country 
while  importers  shipped  stock  from  England  that 
came  directly  to  the  Exposition.    So  far,  then, 
as  the  extent  and  variety  of  swine  were  concern- 
ed the  Exposition  was  an  immense  success. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  if  we 
could  say  as  much  of  the  financial  results.  The 
attendance  and  receipts  were  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  exhiliition.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  of 
Chicago,  who  seemed  to  be  almost  totally  indif- 
ferent to  the  subject,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  this  class  of  domestic  animals  enters 
far  mone  largely  into  its  commercial  interests 
than  into  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  great 
enterprise  In  Chicago  that  her  people  have  failed 
to  turn  out  in  sufficient,  force  to  ensure  success 
in  all  particulars.  The  railroads,  we  think,  stood, 
sadly  ill  their  own  light  in  not  offering  more  lllie- 
ral  facilities  to  persons  from  all  sections  traversed 
by  their  lines,  to  attend  the  Expfwition.  An 
interest  which  contributes  so  vastly  to  their 
business  as  does  the  hog  product,  might  reason- 
ably and  judiciously  be  favored  as  other  interests 
are  favored  under  similar  circumstances,  not 
only  without  detriment  to  their  lines,  but  with 
great  advantage  from  any  point  of  view  it  may 
be  considered.  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  the 
roads  in  this  matter  is  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
line,  which  extended  the  usual  facilities  offered 
to  other  enterprises  of  kindred  character. 

The  grounds  were  in  first  rate  order,  and  every 
convenience  afforded  to  exhibitors  that  they  re- 
quh^,  and  the  hlgliest  credit  is  due  to  Col.  E, 
M.  Hough,  Gen.  Superintendent,  and  his  aids, 
and  especially  to  Col.  John  B.  Sherman,  of  the 
Stock  Yards  Company,  and  his  assistants,  for 
the  perfect  arrangements  and  appointments, 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  convenience 
and  satisfaction  which  characterized  this  feature 
of  the  exposition. 

Tlie  Berkshires  alone  numbered  about  1,000 
head,  and  the  principal  exhibitors  outside  of  Illi- 
nois were  J.  R.  Craig,  Geo.  Roach,  Peter  Wakem, 
and  John  Curry,  all  of  Canada;  S.  H.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  Crowder  Bros.,  Charles  Snoad, 
Adam  liankin,  David  Crinklaw,  J.  G.  Loose,  J. 
H.  Francis,  H.  S.  Mation,  Jesse  Ck)yd,  A.  M. 
Pauley,  Tliomas  Eiinis,  James  Kepple,  J.  Mey- 
ers, L.  T.  Clark,  P.  G.  Bander,  W.  R.  Duncan, 
M.  H.  Rayburn,  Uildreth  &  Wainer,  Byers  A 
Campbell,  and  A.  Uostetter,  of  Illinois. 

The  exhibitors  of  Poland  China,  or  Magie,  or 
Moore,  or  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  "many 
named  hog,"were  Sliepard  &  Alexander,  McCa- 
rey  A  Carey,  J.  S.  McCrary,  Henry  Funk,  Ford 
A  Brooks,  P.  J.  Orton,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  H. 


M.  &  W.  1'.  Sisson,  L.  T.  Clark,  H.  G.  Dyer, 
T.  W.  Harrington,  E.  Tyrrell,  Dixon  &  Kidder, 
J.  J.  McKliinon,  Jas.  L.  Owen,  E.  E.  Gorham, 
Wm.  Owens,  and  Mark  Hunt,  all  of  Illinois; 
and  L.  D.  Fox,  J.  D.  Spake,  Baldridge  &  Miller, 
and  Banks  &  Zigler,  of  Indiana. 

The  Chester  Whites  were  exhibited  by  H.  D. 
Court,  of  Michigan ;  L.  W.  Stuart,  of  Ohio ; 
James  Baker,  Iowa ;  E.  W.  Roland,  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Wisconsin ;  W.  T.  &  M.  Painter,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  A.  Lovell,  John  Ferrler,  Chas.  Ker- 
cheval,  Frank  Searls,  J.  B.  Church,  E.  W.  Jones, 
Chas.  Snoad,  and  George  W.  Gage,  of  Illinois. 

The  Cheshire  breed  was  exhibited  by  J.  H. 
Sanders,  of  Iowa ;  and  John  Taylor,  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  and  the  Suffolk  by  Wood  &  Driggs,  of  Mi- 
chigan, Chas.  Snoad,  of  Illinois,  and  by  James 
Main,  C.  Edinunton,  and  Geo.  Roach,  Canada ; 
and  the  Essex  by  W.  J.  Neeley,  of  Illinois,  Geo. 
Roach,  Canada,  and  Wood  &  Driggs,  of  Michi- 
gan. Yorkshire  swine  were  exhibited  by  J. 
Jones,  Illinois,  and  James  Baker,  Iowa.  Besides 
these  there  were  fifteen  head  of  Lancashire 
swine,  exhibited  by  Byers  &  Campbell,  Ohio, 
and  a  pair  of  red  Russian  pigs  by  a  Mr.  Wilcox, 
of  Iowa. 

The  crosses  represented  were  of  Cliester 
White-Suffolk,  Essex-Berkshire,  Leister-Suffolk, 
Chester-Suflblk,  Berkshire-Poland-China,  Ches- 
ter Wh.-Poland-China,  Poland-China-Berkshire 
and  Yorkshire-Chester  White.  Some  of  these 
crosses  produced  very  good  swine,  but  it  is  only 
by  long,  careful  and  persistent  effort  in  this  di- 
rection that  anything  tangible  and  permanent  as 
an  improvement  can  be  accomplislied.  For  cer- 
tain objects  judicious  crossing  is  proper,  but  it 
requires  experience  coupled  with  first-rate  judg- 
ment to  obtain  valuable  results.  We  would  not 
advise  any  breeder  to  launch  out  on  the  fteld  of 
experiment  In  this  direction.  That  has  been 
tried  over  and  oflen,  and  in  a  lai-ge  mjyorlty  of 
cases,  it  has  resulted  in  disastrous  failure  as  to 
results  in  the  animals proiluced,  as  well  as  proved 
unfortunate  in  a  financial  point  of  view. — 
Thereare leading  anddlstlnctlve  breeds  produced 
by  years  of  patient  and  judicious  breeding  upon 
the  part  of  men  who  have  given  the  best  portion 
of  their  lives  to  attain  certain  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  swine  adapted  to  particular  wants. 
It  Is  safer  to  stick  to  them  than  to  hazard  money, 
time,  and  labor  upon  an  uncertain  field,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  devote  a  lifetime  almost  to  the 
business.  The  best  course  for  the  farmer,  speak- 
ing generally,  to  pursue.  Is  to  satisfy  himself 
what  breed,  well  established,  best  sulLs  his 
wants  and  circumstances,  and  procure  breeding 
stock  of  that  kind. 

The  stock  exhibited  at  this  Exposition,  of  well 
established  and  popular  breeds,  was  of  a  tyjie 
as  high  as  can  be  found  in  the  worid.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  a  year,  nor  ten  years,  nor  of  twenty 
even,  but  of  a  century  or  more  in  the  case  of 
the  Berkshires,  and  of  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  case  of  the  Poland-China.  And  so  of  near- 
ly all  prominent  breeds.  Brain  work  is  evident 
in  the  result,  as  well  as  care.  Breeds  have  been 
proihiced  that  keep  easy,  running  upon  succu- 
lent pastures  in  summer  and  keeping  fat  with- 
out grain,  and  wlien  the  time  comics  to  put  them 
up,  and  grain  them,  they  take  on  fat  rapidly 
until  really  for  the  butcher  and  packer,  are  uni- 
form in  size  and  weight,  and  most  readily  com- 
mand the  hlgliest  prii-e  in  the  market." 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Western  EurtU' 
and  as  some  excuse  for  the  apparent  change  of 
public  opinion  against  tlie  White  Chesters  at 
this  exhibition,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
Prairie  Fanner.  This  we  at  the  East  know 
to  be  exactly  true.  Public  paix^rs  from  the 
South,  private  letters,  personal  knowledge,  all 
go  to  confirm  It. — 

"  In  our  opinion  the  ('hester  White  business 
has  been  greatly  Injured  by  unprincipled  men 
at  the  East,  who,  failing  to  breed  sufficient  first 


cliiss  animals  to  supply  the  demand,  picked  up, 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  anything  In  the 
shape  of  a  white  hog,  with  big  ears,  etc.,  and 
sent  them  broadcast  over  the  country  as  the  real 
white  hog  of  Chester  county." 

Among  the  premiums  awarded,  the  following 
Involve  the  largest  sums  : 
Best  Display  of  Hogs  of  One  Breed,  not  less 

than  10  or  over  20. 
1st  prein— S.  II.  Clay  &  Co.,  Paris  Ky.,  $1000.00 
John  B.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada.     500.00 

Edmund  Terrill,  Clayton,  HI 250.00 

H.  M.  &  W.  P.  Slsson,  Galesburg, 
HI.— Forsythe  Scale  Company,  value    250.00 


MORE  PERCHERONS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm 
writes  that  he  has  lately  examined  In  New  York, 
at  the  stable  of  Robeut  Stohdabi),  Greenwich 
street,  five  fine  stallions,  imjwrted  from  Fiance 
by  Messrs.  M.  D.  &  E.  C.  Covell,  of  Dela- 
ware, Delaware  county,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$4,000  per  head.  They  are  of  the  Percheron 
breed,  and  weigh,  on  an  average,  1,800  pounds 
to  the  horse,  and  they  display  a  great  develop- 
ment of  bone  and  muscle,  and  from  their  aji- 
pearance  in  tlie  street  they  show  you  a  very 
lively  and  easy  gait,  and  look  tough  and  hardy, 
and  are  a  breed  well  adapted  to  this  country.  I 
should  prefer  this  breed  of  horses  \/o  any  other 
imported  from  Europe,  on  account  of  their  feet, 
w  hich  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ijolnts  with 
lis.  And  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
European  draught  horses, — they  have  very  poor 
feet,  and  cannot  stand  our  pavements  but  a 
very  few  months  at  the  farthest,  on  account  of 
their  feet  giving  out.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Percheron  hoi-se ;  I  think  these  have 
as  fine  a  set  of  feet  as  I  ever  saw  under  a  horse 
and  I  think  that  the  above  gentlemen  could  not 
have  selected  a  better  breed  of  hoi-ses  In  Europe, 
so  well  adapted  to  this  country.  If  they  had 
sought  to  do  so.  I  wish  them  a  hearty  success 
In  Introducing  this  valuable  stock  Into  America, 
and  I  think  that  the  many  friends  of  the  equine 
race  will  join  with  me  and  say  they  have  done 
great  credit  to  themselves,  and  fulfilled  tlie  de- 
mand of  the  American  peojile  in  draught  horses. 
Friend  Stoddabd  expects  another  stable  of 
studs  in  a  few  days,  from  Scotland,  which  he 
says  will  be  fine,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
Ills  word.  He  generally  means  what  he  says, 
and  is  a  great  lover  of  gixnl  horses. 


Mortir.ultural. 


Hints  for  New  Beginners  in  Rural  Life. 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 

Beets,  carrots,  fall  radishes  and  turnips  should 
be  harvested  the  present  month.  Cabbages  may 
be  left  until  middle  of  next  month,  if  weather 
proves  favorable.  Young  plants  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers  and  lettuce  should  be  transplanted 
nto  cold  frame  for  winter  protection, — that  is, 
those  from  seeds  sown  in  September  in  tlie 
open  ground.  Celery  and  endive  should  lie 
earthed  up  on  afternoons,  when  tlie  soil  Is  dry ; 
it  is  warmer  In  afternoons  than  in  mornings, 
and  being  put  around  the  plants,  it  retains  the 
heat  and  furthers  the  growth  of  the  crops. 
.\sparagns  and  rhubarb  roots  may  now  be 
transplanted  where  needed— and  so  with  berry- 
bushes  and  fniiting  trees. 

In  the  Floweb  Gabhen  all  tender  bulbs 
may  be  dug  up— such  as  Gladiolus,  Tuberose, 
Tigridla,  Amarylis,  etc.  Cararas  and  Colocacia 
esculentum  roots  may  also  he  taken  up,  and 
Dahlia  roots ;— keep  them  all  dry  and  in  cellars 
free  from  frost. 

On  the  Pleasubk  Gbounds  plant  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  all  hanly  herbaceous  flowering 
plants.  Tie  straw  around  everblooming  roses, 
half  hardy  vines  and  shrubs,  and  so  with  the 
stems  of  hardy  grapevines. 


As  the  grassy  lawn  Is  the  green  carpet  that 
covers  the  uncomely  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
should  be  kept  a  clcjse  and  green  sod,  by  sowing 
fresh  grass-seeds  niion  the  bare  places  and  all 
over.  The  young  grass  from  the  seed  will  keep 
the  lawn  a  beautiful  gi-een.  Top-dressings  of 
manures  and  wncentrated  fertilizers  will  occa- 
sionally be  required.  How  very  lovely  a  close 
green  lawn  is ! 

o,..,   ,  ,  V.     T.  ^^^^  Delvkb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Effects  of  Pruning  Grapevines. 

We  copy  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
In  the  last  Ohio  Horticidtural  Report,  by  G.  W. 
Campbell,  one  of  tlie  most  iutelligeut  and 
successful  fruit  growers  In  that  State ; 

"  In  my  remarks  upon  pruning,  I  shall  advo- 
cate no  particular  system,  for  I  have  never  found 
any  that  I  considered  applicable  to  all  varieties 
and  all  situations.  My  object  will,  therefore,  be 
to  state  facts  and  general  principles,  leaving  tlieir 
application  to  be  made  as  circumstances  require. 
It  is  well-known  to  all  grape-growers  that  the 
wood  growth  of  the  present  season  is  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood  of  the  next.  Tlie  object,  there- 
fore, of  fall  or  spring  pruning  is  to  remove,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  old  and  useless  wood  of 
the  past  season,  and  to  confine  tlie  new  or  bear- 
ing wood  within  its  allotted  space,  and  to  the 

production  of  more  fruit  than  it  can  perfectly 

mature. 

"  That  our  vines  liave  been,  as  a  rule,  con- 
fined to  too  narrow  limits,  and  subjected  to  too 
much  pruning,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  a  general  disposition  among  vineyardlsts 
to  plant  at  wider  distances  and  to  prune  less. 

"  A  vine  must  eventually  suffer  from  having 
all  its  tendencies  continually  checked,  and  its 
rambling  habits  cramped  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
its  natural  dimensions.  So  far,  however,  as  my 
ol>servation  extends,  I  would  say  the  ii\]ui7 
resulting  from  the  severest  winter  pruning, 
performed  while  the  energies  of  tlie  vine  are 
dormant.  Is  as  nothing,  compared  with  tliat 
caused  by  an  indiscriminate  and  wholesome 
summer  slashing,  while  the  vine  is  in  vigorous 
growth  and  all  Its  forces  hi  action.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  will  mention  the  following  experiment, 
wiiicli  I  have  repeatedly  tried  with  dltferent  va- 
rieties, and  always  with  the  same  results.  I 
have  taken  a  young  vine  in  perfect  health,  and 
ill  the  full  vigor  of  Its  early  giowtli,  and  cut  it 
down  to  within  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  point 
where  It  had  started  In  the  spring.  This  sudden 
check  stoiis  all  growth  for  a  week  or  two,  wlien 
the  upper  bud  slowly  swells,  and  at  length  makes 
a  new  shoot,  and,  if  a  vigorous  variety,  it  wiU 
soon  be  making  a  rapid  growth.  I  liave  then 
again  shortened  this  new  shoot  a  little  above  the 
former  cut.  Tlie  jieriod  of  rest  is  now  longer 
than  before,  but  a  new  start,  rather  feeble,  will 
usually  be  made ;  and  I  have  repeated  the  cut- 
ting-back process  even  a  third  time.  The  vine 
now  eitlier  remains  stationary,  or  makes  a  very 
feeble  and  spindling  shoot  which  never  matiuvs. 
Now  if  this  vine  be  taken  up  after  the  faU  of 
the  leaves,  it  will  be  found  to  have  just  the 
amount  of  living  roots  it  had  when  planted,  and 
no  more.  All  the  new  roots  fonued  during  each 
successive  period  of  growth  betw(H;n  tlie  differ- 
ent primings  will  be  found  dead  and  rotten; 
and  the  different  sets  of  roots  Indicating  these 
successive  perloils  can  usually  be  traced. 

"  The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  prac- 
tice of  severe  summer  pruning  is  not  diflScult ; 
and  it  is  to  my  mind  conclusive  tliat  Its  effect  is 
only  evil  continually.  A  simple  pinching  at  the 
ends  of  too  rampant  shoots  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  weaker  ones  and  equalize  the  summer 
growth  in  addition  to  the  rubbing  out  of  super- 
fluous shoots,  is  all  I  believe  to  be  ever  necessary, 
if  tlie  fall  pruning  has  been  properly  performed." 
—     — -^^»  » 

[TT'Thc  largest  mekin  patch  in  Blinols  was 
at  Seymore,  which  covers  700  acres  of  grouud. 
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For  tbo  Prttctical  Fanner. 

Renovation  of  Old  Pear  Trees. 

So.  »cRville,  N.  J.,  Oct.,  1871. 

Ed.  Practical  Farmek: 

I  have  noticed  in  my  traveling  over  CaiH" 
May  county,  that  on  ahnost  every  farm  of  any 
dimensions  are  standing,  old,  decayed  and  ne- 
glected iiear  trees,  which  have  seen  three  score 
years  or  more,  and  from  present  appearances 
have  not  grown  an  inch  of  wood  for  the  last 
fifty  years.    There  they  stand,  with  hroken  and 
decayed  limlw  and  moss-covered  trunks,  a  lit 
monument  of  utter  nej^lect— barren  and  useliss, 
comparatively.    Is  there  any  remedy  for  this? 
Certainly.    They  are  hungry,  and  must  Imj  fed. 
Having  consumed  long  ago  all  the  elements  cal- 
culated to  preserve  vitality,  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  they  still  live.    Tlie  same  principle  which 
applies  to  the  man  who  lalwrs  in  your  tields, 
applies  to  trees  and  vegetables.    Tlic  man  must 
be  fed,  or  he  fails.    The  same  witli  plants  and 
trees.     These  infirm  and  decaying  pear  trees 
require  manure,  to  renovate  them  and  stimulate 
a  new  and  vigorous  growth. 

Having  a  number  of  these  old  dilapidated 
trees  on  the  farm  I  purchased  a  few  yeare  since, 
I  resolved  to  experiment  a  little  upon  them. 
For  aught  any  one  knows,  they  were  struggling 
for  life  in  the  second  century  of  their  existence. 
In  the  winter  of  '69  I  dug  a  trench  18  inches 
deep  and  about  six  feet  distant,  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  carefully  preserving  all  the 
small  roots  or  feelers.  I  then  applied  about  800 
pounds  of  salt  muck,  thrown  out  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  of  equal 
parts,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  earth  as  the 
hole  was  filled  up.  The  result  was  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  following  summer  they  threw  out 
shoots  from  almost  every  branch,  from  two  to 
six  and  seven  feet  in  length,  making  nearly  an 
entire  new  top  and  an  abundance  of  excellent 
fruit.  This  season  the  growth  is  not  as  heavy. 
The  trees  were  moderately  pruned,  all  decajed 
limbs  taken  off,  and  the  body  well  scraped. 

The  pear  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  of  Cape  May  seems  to 
be  well  adapted  to  its  successful  cultivation. — 
All  it  requires  is  to  plant  the  trees,  and  with 
care  and  proper  management  thereafter,  we 
should  become  second  only  to  California  in  the 
production  of  this  highly  esteemed  fruit. 

The  variety  we  speak  of  are  known  as  the 
"winter  pear,"  generally  coming  to  maturity 
about  the  last  of  October,  keeping  well  unti] 
near  spring.  They  were  originally  grafted  into 
the  native  or  sour  pear  stock,  as  every  tree  bears 
the  visible  proof,  In  the  bilge  or  protuberance 
where  the  graft  was  inserted ;  but  when  it  was 
done,  or  by  whom  perfonned,  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants have  no  knowledge. 

As  to  quality  they  can  hardly  be  excelled. — 
Of  moderate  size,  they  turn  yellow  as  they  ma- 
ture, and  become  mellow,  resembling  the  far- 
famed  Bartlett  in  color,  and  not  nuich  l)ehind 
in  flavor. 

Tliere  is  a  similarity  Iwtween  them  and  the 
"Jonah  i»ear"  of  Conn.,  but  doubtl)>ss  a  dis- 
tinct variety.  We  have  never  notice<l  tliem 
outside  of  South  Jersey.  We  sliould  be  please<l 
if  some  one  can  give  us  tlie  origin  of  this  pear, 
also  tlie  best  metho«l  of  treating  old  worn-out 
fruit  trees  in  general.  It  is  a  subject  tliat  will 
bear  close  investigation.  W.  D. 


tt^  A  correspondent  of  the  liural  JVp?c 
Yorker  says,  that  he  has  prevented  the  attack  of 
apple  tree  borers  by  putting  a  bushel  of  tan  bark 
around  the  stem  of  each  tn-e.  The  tan  bark 
answers  tlie  double  purpose  of  ke«'piiig  out  the 
borers  and  a  midch.  No  weeds  grow  through 
It,  and  tlie  writer  states  that  he  ha.s  never  known 
a  tree  to  lie  attacked,  around  which  a  heap  of 
tan  bark  was  constantly  kept.  Quince  trees, 
treated  in  tlie  same  way,  thrive  admirably  and 
are  free  from  borers. 


ORAVE1VSTEI3V. 


A  sujierb  looking  Grcrman  apple,  which  origi- 
nated alOr.ivensteii),ln  Hol8teln,andl8  thought 
(me  of  the  finest  apples  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is,  \m- 
questionably,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit 
large,  rather  flattened,  and  a  little  one  sided  or 
angular,  broadest  at  the  base.  Stalk  quite  short 
and  strong,  deeply  set.  Calyx  large,  in  a  wide, 
deep,  rather  Irregular  basin.    Skin  greenish  yel- 


low at  fii-st,  but  becoming  bright  yellow,  and 
beautifully  dashed  and  peiicile<l,  and  marl)led 
with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  Flesh  ten- 
der and  crisp,  with  a  high  flavored,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste.  Ripens  with  us  in  Septemlier 
and  Octol>er,  but  will  keep  a  month  longer. 
The  trees  are  very  thrifty,  strong  growers,  and 
bear  young. 


tions  wei-e  alike,  which  season  would  you  then 
choose  to  plant  your  pear  trees  ?"  To  this  ques- 
tion I  would  most  definitely  say,  "  Spring,  by  all 
means,  for  planting  not  only  fruit  trees,  but  all 
kinds  of  shrubs,  plants  and  trees." 

In  my  own  case,  however,  I  know  that  when 
planting  our  trees  in  the  spring,  tlie  soil  was  not 
always  in  a  good  condition,  and  plenty  of  other 
work  was  n€^ected,  because  time  and  pains 
were  taken,  so  that  every  tree  was  set  out  In 
the  best  way,  at  least  as  far  as  I  was  capable  of 
judging.  To  do  this  work  In  the  spring  the  ex- 
pense was  very  much  more  than  It  was  in  the 
fall.    Labor  was  one-third  more  at  least. 

The  main  object  with  all  who  intend  to  plant 
fruit  trees,  whetlier  in  the  spring  or  fall,  should 
be  to  see  to  It  first,  that  the  ground  Is  thorough- 
ly prepared    beforehand,  and    next,  to  select 
healthy  young  trees,  that  have  not  been  forced 
in  the  nursery-row.    Well  grown  one  year  old 
trees  I  would  prefer  for  orchard  planting  of 
pears ;  and  under  no  circumstances  would  I  set 
out  pears  that  are  over  two  years  old.    Do  not 
order  any  more  fruit  trees  than  you  can  plant 
and  care  for  In  the  very  best  way.    I  know  of 
many  disappointed  persons  who  suddenly  be- 
came struck  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune 
at  fruit  growing,  and  set  out  large  numbers  of 
trees  In  a  very  indiflerent  way ;  but  the  trees 
have  made  a  very  poor  growth,  and  the  fruit  is 
in  keeping  with  the  growth.    The  chances  of 
acaimulatlng  a  fortune  fi-om  such  an  enterprise 
have  long  since  been  dissipated.    It  is  all  outlay 
and  no  returns.    Those  who  are  planting  for 
profit  should  beware  of  ordering  a  long  list  of 
varieties.    Confine  your  numbers  to  a  few  well 
known  kinds,  that  are  likely  to  grow  in  the 
locality,  or  else  you  will  regret  it  wlien  it  is  too 
late  to  remedy  tlie  mistake— a  misUke  that  has 
cost  the  writer  at  least  $5,000 ;  and  there  are 
few  among  the  fruit  growers  wlio  could  not  re- 
late similar  experience.    It  is  well  to  order  trees 
early  in  the  season ;  and  in  case  they  arrive  l)e- 
fore  everything  is  in  readiness  for  planting,  tliey 
may  be  "heeled  in"  until  such  times  as  tlwy 
are  wanted.    In  case  the  roots  are  dry,  when 
unpacking,  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  wet  them  before 
covering  with  soil.    Nurserymen  are  sometimes 
careless,  and  leave  trees  lying  exposed  for  half  a 
day,  before  taking  them  to  tlie  packing  Ixiuse— 
and  in  this  way  the  fibrous  roots  get  injured. 

Trees  planted  in  the  fall  should  be  pruned 
soon  after  planting,  so  as  to  prevent  swaying  of 
tlie  tops.  Every  broken  or  bruised  root  should 
be  cut  ofi"  before  setting  tlie  tree  in  permanent 
place,  and  some  of  the  long  fleshy  rooU  may  be 
cut  off  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  the 
body  of  the  tree,  with  advantage. 
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ROCKERIES. 


FALL  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


Thk  best  time  to  plant  fruit  trees,  wliether  in 
the  fall  or  spring,  has  long  been  a  mooted  ques- 
tion among  the  fruit  groweis  of  the  Noilhern 
and  North-Western  States.  In  localities  where 
the  mercury  falls  S'^  or  10"  below  zero  during 
the  winter  mouths,  and  strong,  haish  winds  ai-e 
e«)mmon  through  the  month  of  March,  tlie  ques- 
tion is  one  of  imixiitance. 

When  trees  are  carelessly  lifted  from  the  nur- 
sery row,  jerked  out  of  place  by  main  force, 
breaking  off  an<1  leaving  two-thirds  of  tlie  young 
rootlets  in  tlie  ground,  such  trees  will  grow  but 
poorly,  If  at  all,  the  first  year,  but  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  if  planted  in  the  spring. 
Again,  tall  slender  trees,  such  as  clierries  and 
vigorous  young  apple  trt>es  that  have  made  a 
rank  gmwth  in  tlie  nui-sery  row,  I  prefer  to 
transplant  in  the  spring,  for  the  reason  that  the 
swaying  of  the  tops  of  Uiis  class  of  Uvea  back- 
ward and  forward,  long  iH-foie  the  sap  begins  to 
swell  the  buds,  will  displace  and  nioi-e  or  less  In- 
jure the  roots,  enough  so  to  seriously  retard  tlie 
growth  of  the  trees  the  first  season. 

When  trees  of  this  character  are  planted  in 


the  spring,  the  soil  firmly  pressed  around  tlie 
roots  and  hotly  of  each  tree,  and  as  soon  as 
planted  a  portion  of  the  top  cut  back,  the  roots 
will  very  soon  start,  and  all  the  conditions  will 
lie  more  favorable  for  a  rapid  growth  than  if  the 
same  kind  of  trees  were  planted  in  tlie  fall,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  But 
with  the  low,  stocky  trees,  that  are  well  furnish- 
ed with  branches,  and  carefully  lifted  from  the 
nursery  row,  fall  planting  of  such  on  well  pre- 
pareil  ground  will  answer  very  well,  and  often 
liettcr  than  spring  planting.  More  than  one-lialf 
of  our  i)ear  orchard  was  planted  in  tlie  fall,  and 
at  pntseiit  no  one  could  tell  from  any  outward 
appearance  of  tlie  trees  which  were  planted  in 
the  spring  or  fall.  I  have  frequently,  and  do 
now,  advocate  fall  planting  of  pe^r  trees  and 
stocky  apple  trees,  because  I  know  from  years 
of  experience  how  important  it  Is,  In  setting  out 
a  single  tree,  or  one  thousand  trees,  to  have  all 
tlie  work  of  preparation  and  planting  done  in 
the  very  best  manner,  and,  as  a  rule,  such  kin<l 
of  labor  will  be  more  thoroughly  jierformed  In 
the  fall,  simply  because  farmers  liave  more  lei- 
sure tlien  than  In  the  spring.  "  But,"  says  a 
friend  and  neighbor,  "  supposing  all  the  condi- 


NIOHT-BLOOMINO  CEREUS. 

Four  buds  of  a  night-blooming  cereus  In  a 
conservatory  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  gave  in- 
dications, a  few  weeks  ago,  of  sudden  flowering. 
So  marked  was  this,  that  between  morning  and 
evening  of  one  day,  tlie  buds  actually  grew  four 
inches  in  length.  Such  a  rapid  enlargement 
naturally  excited  the  interest  of  the  owner,  and 
a  few  friends  were  invited  to  witness  the  unfold- 
ing of  these  strange  blossoms.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  unsightly  plant  still  held  the  buds 
in  durance  close;  but  at  eleven  there  was  a 
mysterious  movement,  a  sort  of  struggle  for  de- 
liverance, and  four  magnificent  beauties  sud- 
denly expande<l  Into  floral  life,  sending  out  such 
volumes  of  rich  perfume  that  the  spectators 
were  oppressed  by  its  superabundance.  Before 
the  morning  dawned  every  fair  blossom  had 
droopeil,  shriveled  and  died.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  them  remained,  not  a  vestige  of  form 
or  fragrance  lingered — all  had  vanished  as  a 
<lreani. — Ex. 


0:7*In  a  single  day  100  tons  of  grapes  were 
shipped  from  Vineland  to  New  York,  and  .32 
tons  to  Philadelphia. 


Thkiib  are  many  plants  which  thrive  much 
better  in  a  sheltered,  rocky  situation,  and  thence 
has  sprung  up  the  fashion  for  constructing  "  rock- 
eries."   Or  it  happens  that  some  large  rocks  crop 
out  on  a  portion  of  ground  which  is  within  view 
of  the  house,  and  It  is  desirable  to  ornament 
them.    In  the  latter  case,  you  have  only  to  plant 
strong  growing  vines  with  large  foliage,  such  as 
the  Wild  Grape  Vine ;  the  Clematis,  or  Virgin's 
Bower,  that  trails  its  white,  starry  blossoms,  and 
its  puffy,  wooly  seed  pods  all  over  the  forests  of 
this  country.    These  two  vines  will  render  the 
offending  rocks  most  picturesque.    Southern  la- 
dies can  entwine  among  them  the  lovely  Yellow 
Jessamine  of  their  woods,  which  throws  a  gold- 
en hue  over  all  their  forests.    The  Ampelopxis 
(or  Vii-glnla  creeper),  or  Five  Fingered  Ivy,  and 
the  Arinlolochia  (or  Dutchman's  i)lpe),are  also 
dusliablti  for  this  purpose ;  also  the  Periplo  Cuy- 
rceca,  or  Silk  Vine  of  the  Southern  States. 

One,  or  all  of  these  vines,  will  soon  render  the 
obnoxious  rocks  a  joy  forever !  Artificial  rock- 
eries are  usually  constnicted  of  stones  of  various 
sizes,  with  the  soil  firmly  imlietlded  betwixt  them. 
They  can  be  made  very  easily  from  the  clinkers 
of  the  coal  furnace.  If  large  pieces  can  be  ob- 
tained, whitewash  some  of  them  to  increase  their 
picturesqueness.  Boulders,  stones  from  brooks 
or  hill  sides,  can  all  be  used  advantageously. 

Commence  with  the  largest  sized  stones,  and 
build  it  up  In  an  irregular,  jagged  shajM;  to  imi- 
tate Nature.  A  rockery  can  be  made  as  a  recej)- 
tacle  of  Mineralogical  Specimens,  which  would 
increase  its  value. 

If  you  send  to  the  woods  and  brooks  for  the 
stones,  bring  the  soil  thence,  and,  if  not  rich 
enough,  add  a  little  compost,  but  native  Ferns 
and  Vines  do  not  reqiure  a  large  supply  of  .stimu- 
lants. IMant  the  Ferns  and  Mosses  on  the  slia«li- 
est  side,  and  trail  over  tlie  stones  small  vines, 
like  the  Lyslmachia  nwnerlaria,  Vinca,  minor 
and  mi\jor  Moneywort,  Lobelias,  varieties  of  the 
Sedums,  and  the  various  Annuals  mentioned 
under  that  head,  as  desirable  for  rock  work. 
The  varieties  of  theSaxlfragora,  with  their  broad 
leaves,  and  large  clustets  of  bright  pink  or  red 
flowers,  are  very  effective  among  the  trailing 
vines  and  ferns. 

A  small  evergreen  tree  will  show  to  advantage 
from  some  rocky  point. 

The  Alpine  Plants  are  also  lovely  for  such 
constructions. 

Crocus  bulbs  can  be  planted  among  the  small- 
er stones,  and  in  the  early  Spring  will  make  a 
fine  show.  Afiei  they  have  bloomed,  their  phwvs 
can  lie  filled  with  Dwarf  Asteis  and  Dwarf 
Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondll  and  Pinks. 

Km'keries  can  lie  rendered  very  ornamental 
additions  to  the  lawn  or  shrubliery,  but  they 
require  a  tasteful  eye  to  construct  them,  and  a 
loving  hand  to  tend  them;  wltlMiut  tliese  they 
can  never  be  eye-sweet. —  Mrs.  Juiinson'h 
"i-'cery  W'oiuan  JJcr  Own  Flower  Gardener." 


For  tlie  Practical  Farmer. 
TRANSPLANTING. 

BY    WALTKH    EI.IIKR, 
LAHDSCAPK  OAKDKNKU,   PlIILAUKLPUIA,  PA. 


NovEMBKR  Is  the  favorite  fall  month  for 
transplanting;  all  kin<ls  ot  hardy  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  i)laiits.  They  are  all  generally 
fully  matured,  by  the  roots  fillii\g  up  all  their 
parts  with  solid  juices,  so  that  they  sufier  less 
by  removal  and  exjiosure.  But  where  the  land 
Is  likely  to  be  covered  with  water  all  winter, 
better  delay  transplanting  until  spring.  No 
watering  Is  needed  at  this  season,  and  not  much 
tramping  upon  the  roots — the  rains  and  snows 
of  w  Intel  do  tills.  Mulching  over  the  roots  is 
good,  as  the  frost  goes  more  slowly  into  the 
ground,  and  comes  out  more  slowly,  and  there 
is  less  upheaving  to  throw  trees  oil'  tlieir  jwr- 
pcndicular  {xisitions.     Wlierc  straw,  long  ma- 


nure, etc.,  cannot  be  got,  use  the  branches  cut 
off  the  trees,  to  put  over  tlieir  roots ;— for  the 
branches  of  all  trees  should  be  shortened  when 
transplanted. 

We  have  for  forty  years  back,  transplanted 
trees,  shrubs  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  from 
November  1st  to  April  10th,  when  the  ground 
was  free  of  frost,  and  all  with  jierfect  success. 
We  have  transplanted  hundreds  of  large  deci- 
duous and  evergreen  trees  during  the  winters, 
and  we  used  each  tree's  pruiiings  to  mulch  its  , 


roots.  They  served  Iho  purpose  well,  and  were 
no  inducement  for  mice  to  lodge  among  them 
in  winter. 

We  never  saw  better  stock  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants,  than  we  saw  in  the  nur- 
series last  summer  and  this  fall.  There  is  ample 
provision  for  all  purchasers.  Whenever  we  hear 
a  man  say  "  I  woiUd  not  transplant  after  first 
of  November,"  we  tell  him  he's  a  real  hairn— 
knows  nothing  about  transplanting— when  he 
utters  such  folly. 


betjuhe  r>'A]vjOTj. 


A  noble  fruit,  said  to  be  of  French  origin. 
Tree  vigorous ;  young  shoots  yellowish  brown, 
very  pnMluctlve,  succeeds  well  on  quince. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  obtusely-pyilfonn,  some- 
times nearly  globular.  Stem  short,  thick  and 
fleshy,  inserted  in  a  cavity  surrounded  by  russet 
Calyx  very  small,  op«Mi,  stiff,  in  an  exceedingly 


small  basin,  surrounded  by  russet.  Skin  creen- 
Ish,  sprinkled  with  russet,  sometimes  shaded 
with  dull  crimson,  and  sprinkled  thickly  with 
brown  and  crimsoti  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  fine,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  brisk  vinous  fla- 
vor, pleasantly  ^lerfumcd.    October,  November. 


How 


For  the  Practical  Fftniur. 
to  Make  and  Keep  an  Evergreen 
Lawn. 


As  I  have  greatly Jjenetltted  the  l:«t  two  years 
from  the  pages  of  "  Practical  Farmer,"  and  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  20  times  its  suliscription 
price,  it  seems  right,  besides  getting  up  fur  it  a 
strong  club  in  my  nelghborhooil,  to  give  some 
information  in  return. 

My  lawn  of  about  half  an  acre,  Immediately 
around  the  mansion  house  and  buildings,  is  ad- 
mired by  all  for  its  itcrgrccn  yrecnnenH.  It 
has  st<xid  two  severe  drouths  within  the  p.ast 
five  ycirs,  since  It  was  first  made.  As  I  pro- 
pose to  atld  a  half  acre  more  to  it,  the  present 
fall,  by  removing  some  oilious  looking  pale 
fences,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  w  hlcli  has 
ma<le  the  other  so  successful. 

The  first  all-Important  requisite  of  a  first  class 
lawn  is 

Depth  of  Soil.  —  Sixteen  inches  was  my 
mark,  and  this  I  accomplished  with  a  double 
Michigan  plow,  followed  with  a  substiller.  A 
stick  could  readily  be  pushed  down  to  this  depth 
in  any  part  of  it.  I  did  this  in  the  fall,  .is  1 
pi-opose  to  do  the  present  extension.  I  turned 
vp  to  sun  and  air  some  lx>antiful  s.-inipl<>s  of 
y<'llow  clay.  I  was  delighted  to  see  this  iKiwer- 
ful  absorbent  disinterred  from  its  hiding-place, 
because  I  expected  to  rely  on  it  for  drawing 
down  atmospheric  fertilizer.  Having  a  fine 
lot  of  barnyard  and  stable  manure,  kept  and 


made  luuler  cover,  I  hauled  it  out  and  spread 
on  tills  upturned  surfac*',  to  lay  all  w  inter.  It 
was  as  thick  as  1  could  well  get  it  on.  The 
rains  and  snows  washed  it  Into  the  soil  most 
l)eautifully  before  spring — my  cl<(y  friend  allow- 
ing none  to  escape  or  be  dissii^ted.  The  fol- 
lowing spring,  wli,it  loose  straw  and  fibrous 
material  was  left,  I  ploughed  down  eight  Inches 
deep,  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  it  was  dry  enough. 
It  was  icell  ploughed,  with  a  g(.od  steel  plow, 
no  lumps  of  earth  being  left  on  suilace,  which 
wiis  tlien  h.irrowe<l  twice.  In  three  weeks  af- 
terwards I  ploughed  again  five  inches  deep,  har- 
rowed well  and  canifully,  and  sowed  immedi- 
ately an<l  ji(;</  Itefore  a  rain,  a  mixture  of  home 
made  lawn  grass,  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Tlils  I  made  up:  four  jiarts  by  weight, 
Kentucky  Blue  grass,  two  [larts  Herd  grass 
(Agrostis  Vnlgare),  one  part  White  clover,  one 
do.  Perennlid  Rye  grass. 

The  surface  was  In  l)cautlful  condition.  My 
man  dragged  over  this  onco  and  crossed  a  bnttth 
harrow,  then  followed  with  the  roller.  I  should 
state,  that  with  the  List  harrowing,  I  sowed  one 
I>eck  rye  to  the  acre,  for  slight  protection  to  the 
young  grow  th  of  grasses,  in  aise  of  drouth. 

All  came  up  finely,  and  tlie  soil  seemed  as 
mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  In  midsummer,  select- 
ing just  before  a  rain,  I  sowed  .it  the  rate  of 
400  ll(s.  to  the  acre,  of  Tiers'  raw-lxiiie,  from 
your  city.  This  liiis  usu.illy  mixed  with  it  the 
greasy  animal  matUT  fiom  the  bone,  first  Bluff- 


ed oir  by  a  colunin  of  .sleuni  being  thrown 
on  it  before  grinding,  and  then  mixed  back 
again.  This  accomplishes  two  objects,— admits 
of  the  bone  being  ground  fine,  and  the  animal 
matter  acts  at  once,  giving  an  immediate  as 
well  as  permanent  fertilizer.  In  the  fall  I  could 
hardly  make  visitors  believe  Uiat  my  sod  was 
not  two  years  old. 

After  a  lawn  is  once  made  In  this  way,  I 
have  found  it  the  easiest  matter  to  keej^  it  in 
fine  order  and  like  velvet.  Every  fall,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  I  cover  with  short  stable 
manure,  and  always  in  the  spring  top-dress  with 
something.  The  first  season  it  was  lime,  the 
next  year  bone-dust,  tlie  third  year  salt  (6  bush- 
els to  the  acre),  the  4th  year  superphosphate — 
thus  alternating.  No  English  nobleman  can 
show  a  finer  lawn,  greener,  thicker,  or  aofter. 
I  mow  il  with  tlie  Philadelphia  lawn  mower,  (a 
ciirital  Invention,  by  the  way,)  every  two  weeks, 
letting  the  cut  grass  lay. 

If  these  suggestions  will  be  of  any  use  for  the 
pages  of  our  Pennsylvania  agricultural  paper, 
tlie  "Piactical  Farmer,"  you  are  welcome  to 
tliem. 

r»      , .    .,     r,  ^'  Simpson. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


PEACH  CROP  FOR  1871. 

TUE  summing  up  of  this  great  crop,  the 
largest  e\er  grown,  appears  to  be  2,500,000  bac- 
ket** seuL  by  rail,  and  1,000,000  by  water- 
making  tlie  enUre  production  3,500,000  baskets. 
The  net  returns  have  been  30  to  40  cents  per 
basket;  but  counting  the  increased  value  of 
those  canned,  it  is  probable  tlie  money  value  of 
the  crop  will  reach  $1,600,000.— Oue  half  of 
this,  at  least,  lias  gone  to  Delaware. 

It  would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  over- 
production, at  least  a  glut  of  the  market,  at  cer- 
tain times,  owing  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
crop  ripening  together.  Producers  should  aim 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  eariy  or  late  kinds,  or 
lieach  orchards  should  extend  over  a  larger 
range  of  climate,  so  as  not  to  ripeu  simulta- 
neously. 

Tlie  Aldeu  process  of  drying  is  probably  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  will  next  season  absorb  a 
vastly  greater  amount.  This  distributes  the 
eating  season  and  enlarges  demand.  The  ex- 
port trade,  too,  has  liaidly  begun,  of  dried  or 
canned  jieaches.  England  and  tlie  Continent 
of  Europe  are  yet  to  be  supjilied  from  here  with 
peaches  in  8<jme  form.  If  England  could  raise 
peaches,  with  her  usual  liberal  (?)  policy,  they 
woidd  be  taxed  with  a  heavy  duty ;  but  as  her 
climate  is  uncongenial,  we  may  be  placed  in  re- 
spect of  peaches  ou  a  footing  of  the  "  most  fa- 
vored uation." 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINEYARD. 

TuEHE  is  ou  the  farm  of  Ujcnbt  Smith 
near  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  an  acre  of  Con- 
cxird  giape  vines,  planted  by  him  when  lie  en- 
tered ou  tlie  farm  four  years  ago.  It  contaiiM 
seven  hundred  vines,  ilr.  Smith  planted  them 
in  the  face  of  wainings  by  neighbors,  that  grapes 
would  not  thrive  there.  But  he  has  cultivated 
tliem  so  assiduously  and  skillfully  tliat  they  are 
now  bending  under  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  erf" 
fruit  we  ever  saw.  Some  vines  must  liave  as 
much  as  forty  pounds  each  of  large  bunclies  of 
peifect  fruit,  without  sign  of  rot  or  mildew. 

Tlic  crop  w  ill  pi-obably  yield  five  tons  at  least. 

Bnrlinytun  Gazette. 


Or^The  California  Farmer  says: — Would 
you  lienefit  your  orchard  trees,  mulch  them : 
would  you  save  the  small  surface  roots  from 
liurning  up,  and  your  tix-es  from  suffering,  or 
from  dying,  mulch  tlicm.  By  a  little  judicious 
care,  and  labor  well  bestowed,  a  very  great  bene- 
fit will  result  to  the  orcliard.  Every  tree  that  is 
mulched  w  ill  be  protected  from  suflering  during 
hot  and  dry  seasons.  Trees  bearing  fruit  will  be 
siiecially  Itenefitted. 
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Revival  of  Pniit  Trees  Prematurely  Ceaa- 
iug  to  Bear  Fruit,  or  Prematurely  De- 
caying. 

BY  GKO.  B.  WOOD,  M.  D. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  most  fruit  trees,  especi- 
ally the  iHjacli  and  ap|»le  tret's  in  sites  where  they 
have  been  long  cultivated,  otten  cease  to  bear 
fruit,  and  even  iM-rish,  lonjt  \>^-f'»v.  their  natural 
period.    Thus  the  ix-aih,  which  has  a  normal  liU; 
of  50  or  00  yeare,  or  longer,  and  grows  under 
favorable  circnnislaiices  to  the  size  of  a  consid- 
eral.le  tree,  generally,  in  this  pail  of  the  United 
States,  cea.s<'s  to  l)ear  fruit  after  two  or  three 
years  of  productiveness,  and  soon  after  begins  to 
de.-ay, seldom  living  beyond  lo  or  20  yeara.     The 
apple  tree  also,  long  before  it  has  attained  its 
normal  length  of  Ufe,  often  ceases  to  yield  fruit 
either  for  a  time  or  permanently,  without  appa- 
rent cause  ;  and  trees,  planteil  on  the  site  of  an 
old  orchanl  which  has  been  removed,  not  unfre- 
quently  refuse  to  bear  at  all,  or  at  least  U)  a  pro- 
fitable extent. 

It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  to  discover 
the  cause  or  causes  of  such  failures,  and,  if  pi>s- 
Bible,  to  apply  a  remedy  or  preventive.  Uides-s 
I  greatly  deceive  jnysclf,  I  have  succeeded  hi 
showing  tliat  the  evil  generally  has  its  source  in 
a  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  i)ot;i.s.sa  in  the  soil, 
and  may  be  corrected  by  supplying  tliat  defi- 
ciency. 

The  alksdi  potassa,  in  combination  generally 
with  one  or  another  of  the  vegetable  acids,  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  all  plants,  excepting  the 
sea  plants,  in  which  its  place  is  supplied  by  soda. 
In  living  vegetables  it  is  contained  dissolved  in 
the)  uice,  and  is  conse<iuently  most  abundant  in 
the  mt)8t  succulent  iiarts ;  and,  when  the  plants 
are  burned,  the  alkali  is  left  behind  in  the  :islu>s, 
of  which  It  constitutes  an  e-\ceedingly  variable 
proportion,  according  to  tl»e  i)eculiar  plant  or 
part  of  the  plant  burned.    Thus,  while  the  ashes 
of  oak  wood  contain  only  about  3  imrts  in  1000, 
those  of  the  connnon  iM)ke,  the  growing  wheat 
stalk,  and  the  potato  stems,  contain  48  or  50 
parta  or  more.     The  greaU!r  portion  by  far  of 
the  alkidi  is  in  the  sUite  of  carbonate,  with  a  lit- 
tle in  the  cimstic  sUUe,  and  iK-lng,  iu  these  con- 
ditions, very  soluble  in  wau-r,  is  exlraet^ul  by 
lixiviation  with  water,  an<l  obtiiinetl  by  evajHrni- 
ting  the  ley.     A  nnich  smaller  portion  is  in  the 
form  of  silicate,  which  b  left  b«;hind  in  the  ashes 
after  lixiviation,  and  givea  to  the  soap  l>oilei-s* 
ashes  almost  all  if  not  quite  all  their  value  as  a 
manure.    It  is,  however,  only  the  fi-esh  burned 
asbes  not  yet  sul)mitled  to  lixiviation,  and  conse- 
quently still  containing  the  iioUsh  in  its  soluble 
sUte,  that  is  applicable  to  the  piujwse  of  supply-  I 
ing  the  alkali  to  fruit  trees  in  the  mmle  in  which 
I  employ  it. 

WIk'U  plants  arc  no  longer  supplied  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  iwtash,  tlwy  cease  to  grow , 
aiid  at  length  generally  imrish.  In  tlie  ciise  of 
tlie  succulent  fruit  trees,  as  the  alkali  is  re«pured 
in  the  larg'ist  proportion  in  tlie  fruit,  tliis  is  tlie 
first  to  suffer;  then  the  leav<«  gra<lnally  fail; 
and  at  length  the  whole  tree  dies  limb  after 

limb. 

How  I  came  to  discover  this  source  of  prema- 
ture failure  of  fruit  trees,  antl  to  supply  tlie  «leri- 
ciency  by  means  of  tlie  soluble  potash  contain- 
ed in  fresh  aslies,  I  explaine<l,  so  far  as  tlie  peach 
tree  is  concerned,  in  a  communication  made  lasl 
year  to  the  Philosophical  {society,  which  was 
publislied  in  the  proceedings. 

In  that  communication  I  staled  that,  believing 
with  most  others  that  llie  jieach  tre<;  iierishes 
prematurely,  in  consetjuence  of  being  attacked 
near  tlie  root  by  a  species  of  worm,  I  employed 
as  a  reinetly  against  this  parasite,  after  scraping 
as  far  as  jiossible  the  worm  out  of  the  root  with 
a  knife,  fresh  ashes  in  an  excavation  about  the 
item  of  the  plant ;  supposing  that,  by  their  caus- 
tic i»ower,  they  nii^ht  di-stroy  any  remains  of  the 
iuwot  or  its  eggs.    Thb  iiK'tiicHl  whs  not  origi- 


nal with  myself;  .is  Iliad  seen  it  practised  in 
my  youth  very  effectually  in  keeping  a  peach 
orchard  in  bearing  for  several  years. 

The  peach  trees  on  which  I  tried  tlie  experi- 
ment had  long  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  were  in 
the  last  stjige  of  decay :  iu  several  instances  one 
or  more  branches  being  absolutely  dead,  and  the 
stem  being  covered  with  lichens,  as  is  apt  tohap- 
jien  w  itli  dying  trees. 

This  was  done  in  autunm  ;  the  earth  having 
been  removed  around  the  stem  of  ciicli  tree  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  live  inches,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  npijer  surface  of  the  main  roots,  and  the  ex- 
cavation filled  with  fresh  ashes.  Next  spring  a 
marvellous  change  was  experienced  by  the  trees. 
They  had  recovered  more  than  the  vigor  of  their 
early  life,  and  bore  fruit  in  an  abundance  which 
I  had  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed. 

1  could  not  conceive  that  such  a  result  should 
proceed  so  rajiidly,  from  the  destruction  of  a 
few  worms.  Besides,  some  of  the  titles  had  no 
worms  that  aiuld  Im?  observtul;  and  yet  they 
had  been  as  far  gone,  and  were  as  much  revived 
as  the  othei-s. 

1  was,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  ashes  had  not  acted  by  destroying  the  worm 
hut  by  furnishing  to  the  trees  a  material  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  from  the  want  of 
which  they  were  perishing.  This  could  only  be 
the  soluble  potash  contained  in  the  aslies,  which 
being  dissolved  by  the  rain,  was  carried  in  solu- 
tion along  the  i-oots  to  the  minute  rootlets  where 
it  was  needed. 

One  hniKirtant  Inference,  which  may  be 
here  incidentally  mentioned,  is  that  the  peach 
trees  were  not  dying  from  the  worms,  but  that 
these  attacked  them  because  they  were  dying 
from  other  causes;  and  it  is  probalily  true,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  plants  in  iierfect  health  are  in 
a  condition  to  protect  themselves  against  destruc- 
tive parasites,  proliably  localise  the  salts  of  jmH- 
asli  iu  their  vessels  are  repulsive  or  even  destruc- 
tive to  the  parasites,  which  destroy  the  plant  In 
the  absence  of  this  defense.  I  am  not  c«'rtaiii 
even  that  the  curculio  may  not  attack  certain 
fruits,  the  plum  for  example.  In  consequence  of 
deficiency  of  the  alkali  in  its  juice. 

At  first  my  exi)erimeiits  were  confined  to  the 
IK!acli  tree:  but  It  maybe  i-emembered  that  1 
said  In  my  commuiiicjition  to  the  Society  that 
the  principle  was  apjdicable  as  well  to  other  fruit 
trees,  esjH'cially  the  apple,  which  often  refuses  to 
liear,  ap|)areiillv  capriciously,  but  probably  from 
the  same  deficiency  of  iiotash  in  the  soil. 

Last  year  I  hail  the  op|K)rtuiiify  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  this  supiKisition.  I  liapiiened  to 
have  two  apple  orchards;  one  of  them  old,  jier- 
liaps  60  years  or  more,  the  other  coiniwratively 
young,  having  iMtiU  planted  15  or  20  years  since, 
ujion  a  piece  of  ground  which  had  previously  l)een 
the  site  of  an  apple  orchard  for  i  presume  nearly 
a  century.  Both  of  these  orchards  might  lie  con- 
sidere<l  as  nearly  or  quite  barren ;  tlie  old  or- 
cliard  not  having  Ixirne  fruit  of  any  account  for 
5  or  0  years  ;  and  the  young  one  having  never 
borne  at  all. 

In  the  autumn  of  18(}!>,  I  tried  with  these  trees 
tlie  same  ex|MTiineiits  as  in  the  autumn  before 
1  had  tried  with  the  jx'ach  tim's.  The  earth  was 
dug  from  around  their  stems  to  aljout  the  dejitli 
of  5  inches,  and  the  excavation  filled,  in  each 
case,  with  aliout  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  ashes. 
As  regards  the  old  ochard,  a  part  was  allowed 
to  remain  without  treatment,  so  as  to  secure  the 
cflect  of  contrast.  In  tlie  following  spring  and 
summer  (1870),  my  expectations  were  fidly  re- 
alized. Early  in  the  seas<jn  a  striking  difference 
was  ol)served  Ix'tween  the  trees  not  treated  with 
aslies  and  those  w  hich  had  lieen  so  treated.  A 
dividing  line  could  Im-  oltserveil  Ixjtween  the  two 
sections  of  the  oirhanl;  tlie  tre(a  which  had 
Ijeen  ashed  being  forward  both  in  leaf  and  blos- 
som, while  tlie  othei-s  had  niaile  little  progrras ; 
and  the  same  contrast  was  preseiit(>d  In  thefruli; 
ilie  trees  left  to  themselves  cinilimiing  barren, 
wliile  the  ashed  trees  were  loadctl  w  ilh  apples. 


The  young  orchard,  which  had  never  borne 
fruit  of  any  account,  was  also  made  for  the  first 
time  very  productive. 

A  similar  experiment  I  tiled  on  several  fruit 
trees  of  difterent  kinds  in  my  garden  in  town. 
Though  tlie  ashes  were  applied  in  spring  instead 
of  autumn,  the  trees  in  the  growing  season  gave 
evidence  of  a  similar  result.  The  trees  were 
richly  covered  with  blossoms,  which  were  just 
liecoming  exchanged  for  young  fruit,  when  the 
famous  hail  storm  which  prcjved  so  destructive 
in  this  city  last  summer,  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
{leriinent  by  stripping  the  trees  of  blossom  and 
and  fruit,  and  to  a  great  extent  even  of  their 
leaves. 

Among  the  trees  was  a  very  old  Newtown 
pippen  tree,  probably  of  not  less  than  tliree-cpiar- 
tei-s  of  a  century,  which  had  for  years  ceased  to 
bear,  or  at  best  only  now  and  then  brought  forth 
a  small  knotty  fruit  unfit  for  use.  The  tree  had 
been  dying  branch  by  branch  every  year,  u'ltil 
reduced  almost  to  the  original  seem,  with  a  few 
branches  above.  This  tree  apjicared  in  the 
warm  seiison  to  have  renewed  its  youth.  It  was 
richly  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  gave 
hope  of  an  abundant  product  in  the  autumn.  It 
suflered,  however,  like  the  others  from  the  storm; 
very  few  of  the  blossoms  or  young  fruit  remain- 
ing still  attached.  One  of  these  went  on  to  full 
size ;  and  the  handsome  Newtown  pipiien  which 
I  ;iow  exhiliit  to  the  members  as  the  sole  relict 
of  the  storm,  shows  what  the  product  might 
have  been  had  not  the  hail  interfered. 

I  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  iiotassa  in  the 
revival  of  fruit  trees  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated by  the  foregoing  exi^riments,  at 
least  in  relation  to  the  peach  and  apple  trcHM, 
and  1  may  add  also  the  pear  and  quii.ce,  several 
of  which  were  treated  in  the  saiue  way  and  w  ith 
similar  results. 

As  to  the  securing  of  the  plum  and  other  fruits 
against  the  curculio,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  this  also  may  lie  done  by  ashes,  <in  the 
principle  already  stated,  but  I  can  adduw  no 
proof  of  the  fact ;  for.  In  the  only  instance 
in  which  iislies  were  api>lied  to  a  plum,  though 
the  tree  showed  its  effttcts  by  a  copious  growth  of 
leaves  and  flowere,  and  even  of  young  fruit :  yet 
the  destruction  of  these  by  the  hail  storm  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  exiieriment ;  and 
for  the  determination  of  this  iK>int,  which  is  an 
iiniKjrtant  one,  we  shall  have  to  wait  another 
year. 

But,  important  as  I  consider  the  discovery  of 

the  reviving  jHiwer  of  potassa  in  the  case  of  fail- 
ing fruit  trees,  I  attach  much  gi-eater  value  to 
iu  influence  in  aiiotlierdneetion,  which  has  sug- 
gested itself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  foregoing 
ex|KM-imeiits.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact,  with 
which  the  farmers  of  my  own  country  ueighlKir- 
hood  are  unhappily  but  to«)  familiar,  that  certain 
cereal  crops,  esiiecially  that  of  wheat,  have  for 
some  yeai-3  failed  to  l>e  remunerative.  Wliei* 
wheat  formerly  yielded  twenty  bushels  or  more 
to  the  acre,  it  can  now  seldom  U;  niaile  to  pio- 
duc«!  more  than  12  or  15  bushels. 

In  examining  into  the  relative  pro|x)rtion  of 
{Kilassa  contained  iu  the  aslies  of  ditlereiit  plants, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that,  while  (he  ashes  of 
the  common  fire-wood,  as  the  oak,  maple,  &c., 
contain  from  alioiit  2  to  4  parts  in  1000,  tlie 
wheat  stalk  yields  47  parts.  Now,  while  this 
fact  shows  theextraordinary  demand  of  growing 
wh«!at  for  |)otassa,  it  suggests  .ilsothat  the  failure 
of  this  crop  of  late  may  be  owing  to  the  same 
deficiency  of  the  salts  of  (lotassa  in  the  soil  which 
has  caused  the  premature  di»t  ruction  of  the 
IK>acli;  and,  though  the  manure  employed  In  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  contains  iM^tassa,  yet  it  d<H's 
not  yield  as  much  of  this  alkali  as  the  plant 
requires  for  its  greatest  pro«hiclivenes3 ;  few  of 
the  vegetables  that  unite  in  the  constitution  of 
manure  c-ontaining  so  large  a  proiMirtion  as 
wlieal.  To  meet  this  d<fiiiand  of  wheat,  I  pro- 
jMise  to  employ  uideaelied  iuslies  in  the  ciilliva- 
tion  of  this  wreal.     Ijcaclied  ashes,  tliougli  con- 


taining but  a  small  proportion  of  potassa,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  form  of  insoluble  silicate, 
have  nevertheless  been  found  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers  for  wheat ;  and  the  unleached,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  probably  produce  a  much 
greater  effect.  This  is  as  yet  conjectural ;  but 
I  have  instituted  an  experiment  w  hich  I  hope 
may  determine  the  point. 

In  the  early  autumn  I  caused  an  acre  of  ground 
to  be  prepared  for  a  wheat  crop.    It  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  be  treated 
with  fresh  ashes  exclusively,  another  with  ashes 
and  swamp  muck,  and  the  third  with  muck  alone. 
The  part  treated  with  fresh  ashes  exclusively 
was  first  ploughed,  and  then  sown  with  wheat 
and  ashes,  and  finally  harrowed ;  the  ashes  l)eiiig 
applied  to  the  surface,  so  that  its  potassa  when 
dissolved  by  the  rain  should  be  in  Immediate 
contact  with  the  germinating  seed,   instead  of 
being  ploughed  in,  as  ordinary  leached  ashes  are. 
The  second  part,  after  lieiiig  covered  with  the 
muck,  was  ploughed  ;  and  the  wheat  and  ashes 
were  applied  as  before.      The  third  part  was 
simply  treated  with  muck,  then  ploughed  and 
sown  w  ith  wheat. 

The  i-esult  of  this  experiment  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest 
next  summer;  but,  thus  far,  it  is  decidedly  In 
favor  of  the  ashes ;  the  tvvo-thinls  which  were 
treated  with  this  material  being  obviously  better 
grown  than  the  part  treated  with  muck  alone. — 
A  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  U)  show  a  de- 
cided line  of  demarcation,  tlie  ashed  part  being 
greener  and  further  advanced  than  the  re- 
mainder. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  same  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  common  iwtato.  This 
is  now  a  much  less  certain,  and  on  the  whole 
much  less  productive  crop  than  formerly.  I 
find  that  the  ixitato  stalks  contain  55  parts  of 
Iiotassa  in  IfKM)  of  ashes ;  so  that  the  plant  re- 
quires considerably  more  potassa  than  wheat. 
The  verification  of  this  sup|M>sitlon  exix-rinuMi- 
tally  I  have  resi'rved  for  the  next  year,  when,  if 
living,  I  proiKise  to  try  an  exiKuiment  on  a  large 

scale. 

An  objection  to  all  the  foregoing  facts,  in  a 
practical  lieaiing,  is  the  question  whence  the 
ashes  are  to  be  obtained  for  carrying  tie  proiKi- 
sition  into  eflect  on  a  large  scale,  and  whether 
enough  can  be  obtainetl  for  the  purpost>.  An 
obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is  that, 
should  ashes  fail  in  any  neighliorhood,  resourctf 
can  be  liatl  to  the  crude  potash  of  the  shops  de- 
rived from  the  lixiviation  of  the  ashes  of  forests 
cleared  In  the  course  of  cultivation,  and,  when 
these  forests  shall  have  all  been  destroyed,  we 
may  resort  to  the  minerals  ctjiitaining  potassa, 
as  to  the  felsiwr  in  granite  rocks,  which  contains 
a  large  proi»irtion  of  that  alkali. 

But  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  and  Indefi- 
nately  as  regards  fruit  trees,  ashes  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  resources  of  the  farm  itself.  If  all 
the  falling  leaves  of  the  woods  and  swam|i6,  all 
the  deatl  and  dying  branchiis  or  stems  of  trees, 
and  all  tlie  weeds,  trimpiings  «f  trees,  and  other 
rubbish  of  a  farm  hv  collected  and  burnt,  enough 
ashes  could  probably  be  obtained  annually,  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  to  kwp  all  the  fruit 
trees  in  full  bearing. — Am.  rhilonophical  Su- 
ciety. 
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LIMA  BEANS   WITHOUT    STAKES 

Mn.  Mc  Afkkk,  Superinlendant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  £xiierimenud  Farm,  in- 
forms the  Went  em  Fanurr,  that  for  three  years 
past  he  has  grown  Lima  lM>aiis  w  ithout  poles  or 
sUikes,  by  iK^rsistent  pinching  back  aft«>r  reai-h- 
iiig  tlie  desired  height — about  that  of  common 
linnch  iH'ans.  He  is  confident  the  crop  is  very 
|M!rc"eplibly  earlier,  and  thinks  it  is  increased  in 
(piantily — the  jilant  iK-ing clKJcked  in  itji  growth 
of  vine,  ex|)eniling  its  energy  in  fruit  production. 
On  the  Faiin,  we  saw  some  so  treated  that  were 
well  loaded  with  fruit. 


TiiK  graceful  outline  of  weeping  trees  enter- 
spersed  through  a  lawn,  with  others,  or  even  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  when  standing  by  itself,  is 
very  attractive  to  many,  and  nurserymen  find  a 
constant  demand  for  them  among  other  collec- 
tions of  select  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Through  the  kindness  of  IIoopks  Bro.  & 
Tno.\iA8,  the  well  known  nurserymen  at  West 
Chester,  I*a.,  we  shall  present  from  time  to  tune 
a  few  illustrations  of  prominent  Weeping  and 
other  trees. 

Tlie  Weeping  Cypkess  (illustrated  on  this 
page,)  is  a  conifer,  with  deciduous  leaves,  from 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  a  small  tree,  of  an  up- 
right, conical  shape,  with  the  young  branclilets 
all  drooping.  The  foliage  is  exceedingly  grace- 
ful and  delicate. 

Weepino  Mountain  Ash.— The  brandies 
of  this  distinct  variety  are  of  a  straggling,  jien- 
dant  character,  producing  a  picturesque  eflect. 


CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

The  constituents  of  a  fertilizer,  which  give  it 
its  invaluable  properties,  are  known  to  be  ele- 
ments which  originate  only  in  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  But  the  countless  generations  of 
lieasts,  birds,  and  fishes  which  have  inhabited 
this  planet  in  prehistoric  times  have  not  passed 
away  without  leaving  liehind  tliem  somewhat 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Wherever,  on  or 
under  the  earth,  the  sea  has  been,  (and  where 
has  it  not  ?)  there  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of 
organic  existences ;  and,  as  would  naturally  be 
supposed,  tlie  fish  tribe  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  these  specimens,  and  deposites  of  their 
remains,  eitlier  as  fossils,  or  intennixed  with  the 
sulistances  of  rocks,  are  found  everywhere.  And 
many  of  these  beds  conserve  so  much  of  the  val- 
uable pmiierties  of  the  fish,  that  they  are  largely 
usetl  as  a  manure.  Bocks,  more  or  less  phos- 
pliatic,  exist  in  most  countries,  and  readily  yield 
their  phosphorus  to  increase  and  perfect  the 
growth  of  our  cereal  crops.  I'hosphate  of  lime 
is  the  usual  combination  of  w  hich  these  dejwsits 
are  formed  ;  and  this  mineral  needs  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  wliich  eliminates  some  of 
the  lime,  and  consequently  increases  the  per  cent- 
age  of  idiosphorus,  and  makes  its  liberation, 
when  the  compound  is  subjecte*!  to  the  decom- 
posing effect  of  the  soil,  more  certain  and  moie 
plentiful. 

This  protluct  is  siqierphosphate  of  lime,  and  its 
manufacture  is  becoming  a  most  imiwrtant  in- 
•histry  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  ueighbor- 
hcKxl  of  Chaileslon,  S.  C,  there  is  a  bed  of 
lihosphate,  extending  for  miles  in  length,  at  a 
«leptli  of  only  six  feet  from  I'-e  smface.  It  is 
full  of  fossils,  and  is  thorouglily  impregnated 
with  pliosphorus.  The  bones  of  extinct  animals 
of  nearly  every  species,  found  in  secondary  for- 
mations, have  been  discovered  tliere,  as  well  as 
of  sheep,  hogs,  dogs,  horses  and  otiier  cotem- 
iwraries  of  tlie  human  race.  Bones  of  man, 
flint  hatcliets,  and  otlier  mute  witnesses  of  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  ages  long  passed  away, 
have  been  observed  by  investigators  of  this 
stratum. 

This  iinra:mse  and  valuable  phosphalic  deposit 
is  now  l)eiiig  worked  on  a  very  large  scale,  fifteen 
companies  being  eng;iged  in  producing  fertilizers 
by  the  treatment  alnive  described,  varied  more 
or  less  by  circumstances.  Tlie  product  of  this 
manufacture  is  1,000  tons  of  siqieriihosphate  of 
lime  per  day,  and  is  being  mostly  shipjied  to  Eng- 
land. The  South,  a  new  venture  on  tlie  waters 
of  New  York  journalism,  staU's  that  the  capita] 
employe*!  in  the  tra<le  is  over  $2,(K)(),000,  and 
that  one  company  has  a  contract  to  deliver  200,- 
000  tons.  It  is  to  such  enterprises  as  these  that 
our  farmers  of  the  Eastern  States  must  look  for 
means  of  improving  their  impoverished  lands. 
— Scicnlijlc  Aiiictican. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
SWINDLERS   AT  FAIRS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  that  the  con- 
ductors or  managers  of  agricultural  fairs  will 
allow  upon  their  greunds  a  class  of  indlvldnala 
who  may  properly  be  termed  swlndlere.     Unless 
our  conception  of  an  agricultural  fair  is  greatly 
at  fault,  the  great  object  of  an  agricultural  society 
IS  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  farming  in 
all  its  brandies,  and  as  an  aid  to  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indting  conijxitition  in  the  pnidncts  of 
the  fann,  comi>etltive  fairs  are  held ;   all  this  is 
unobjectionable  because  it  only  calls  Into  recpii- 
sition  additional  efforts  in  a  legitimate  business, 
and  so  far  as  this  is  done  it  must  of  necessity 
result  in  inci>eased  crops,  increased  fertility  of 
soil,  increased  value  of  the  farm,  and  therefore 
an  increase  of  National  wealth  and  prosperity. 
In  so  far  as  agrlcidtural  societies  do  this,  they 
should  be  not  only  allowed,  but  should  receive 
the  undiviiled  support  of  all  citizens  who  have 
State  and  National  prosjierity  at  heart.    There 
is  however  among  a  considerable  class  and  with 
considerable  reason  too,   a  growing  prejudice 
against  fairs  in  consequence  of  abuses  that  are 
gradually  but  rapidly  creeping  in,  and  which 
should  at  once  receive  a  (teddeil  and  comprelien- 
sible  rebuke,  that  shall  banish  the  same  from  our 
fair  grounds.     We  refer  to  wliat  might  be  term- 
ed the  sales  that  are  allowed  to  be  conducted. 
While  it  is  proper  and  legitimate  that  refresh- 
ments sliould  be  sold,  and  also  that  the  popK»rn 
and  peanut  men  should  hold  undisputed  sway, 
as  well  also,  others,  who  make  sales  of  need- 
ed articles  and  give  something  like  "  value  re- 
c-eived  "  for  tlie  money  taken,  at  the  same  time 
it  is  inexcusable  and  indefensible,  to  allow  upon 
the  grounds  of  any  society  a  dass  of  men  who 
I  come  to  such  places  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
filling  their  pockets  with  money,  and   leave  no 
value  therefor.     We  refer  particularly  to  a  dass 
of  men  who  frequent  sudi  iJaces  with  a  board 
provided  with  a  revolving  hand  and  covered  with 
jewelry  on  Its  outer  edge,  and  upon  tht*  payment 
of  ten  cenu  and  revolving  the  hand,  the  person 
is  entitled  to  the  article  under  the  point  of  tlie 
hand. 

Now  tlie  value  of  the  articles  placed  npon  the 
board.is  relatively  nothing,  tlie  jewdry  being  of 
that  class  of  w  hich  a  wag  said  "  you  can  get  a 
bushel  bask«!t  full  for  a  quarter  of  a  doflar,  and 
if  you  dispute  tlie  measure,  have  a  shovelful 
thrown  in."    Nor  is  this  all,  another  class  profess 
to  follow  a  legitimate  business  in  tlie  sale  of  can- 
dies and  poivcrjrn,  each  package  of  which  con- 
tains a  prize  ;  and  still  others  in  which  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  are  offered  for  sale,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  which  do  actually  contain  a  piece  of  gen- 
uine money.    In  this  latter  dass  the  purchaser 
must  trust  to  chance  to  obtain  a  prize,  and  hence 
is  unsuspectingly  led  into  a  gambling  operation. 
But  while  in  many  cases  persons  of  years  of 
discretion  are  found  to  patronize  these  institu- 
tions, the  principal  patronage  comes  from  the 
young  and  unsuspecting,  wlio  are  deceived  by 
tlie  ever  working  tongues  of  their  proprietors  and 
thus  U)se  tlieir  dimes.    Tliese  individuals  are 
the  ones  that  should  be  turned  off  the  grounds, 
and  not  only  that,  but  should  be  driven  away 
from  about  them,  that  tlie  young  may  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  under  tlie  vicious  influences 
that  Invariably  follow  in  tlieir  train.     We  are 
firm  in  tlie  belief  that  tlie  small  pittance  usually 
received  from  these  venders  Is  a  poor  recompense 
to  the  actual  injury  received,  and  we  liope  the 
dj»y  will  soon  dawn  in  which  the  liealthy,  moral 
s.'nf  intent  of  our  societfes  will  abate  this  nui- 
sance, and  encourage  a  more  honorable  oocupa- 
lioii  to  those  employed  in  it ;  but  tmtil  that  time 
let  tlie  cry  go  forth  in  such  tones  that  the  different 
societies  will  not  only  hear  but  will  heed  tlie 
warning  voice.  w.  ji_  y_ 


CrT-Conllngnncies   will   arise    wlien  foreign 
in<lnstries  avail  us  notlilng. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


PeuuBylvauia  State  Fair  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  MONO  tho  State  and  County  fairs  In  wliicl. 
tho  imt  month  abuundcd,  the  Exhibition  of  the 
r»M.nsylvania  State  Agrioultural  Society  should 
not  iKtss  unnoticed.  Tliat  it  is  a  Stale  and  nol 
a  County  fair,  of  itself  attracts  more  than  onii- 
nary  attention,  and  involves  a  larger  range  of 
duties  and  resiwnsibililles  on  the  part  of  mana- 
gers. Visitors  and  exhihiloi's  from  <'tl'f''  States 
attend  State  fairs,  and  oxiHJct  to  carry  back  with 
them,  in  knowledge  oi>laiiied  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, and  in  ac<iuaintances  formed  with  breeders 
or  exhibitors,  sudiLient  to  iwy  for  exi^nse  and 

trouble. 

As  a  whole,  we  do  not  think  our  Pennsylva- 
nia suite  exhibitions  of  latK^r  years  have  com- 
pared favorably  with  those  in  New  York,  New 
Kngland,  or  ixjrhaps  the  West.  We  were  not 
at  this  last  one,  but  understand  it  w.-is  a  great 
improvement  on  that  of  1H70;  and  if  the  real 
farmer  of  the  SUte  would  put  tlieir  shoulders 
actively  to  the  wheel,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  management,  this  short  coming  iu  our 
State  faii-s  would  soon  be  remedied.  I'ecuni- 
arily  they  are  successfid;  but  niaking  money 
should  not  he  the  sole  aim  of  a  State  agricul- 
tural society,  90  uuich  as  usefulness ;  and  lu 
this  connection,  if  the  location  is  a  good  one, 
the  plan  of  having  agricultural  meetings  for  dis- 
cussion and  lectures,  of  evenings,  during  the 
three  or  four  days  of  its  lieing  held,  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  In  some  of  the  New  England  States 
this  has  been  attended  to  with  great  advantiige 

all  around. 

The  attendance  at  Scranton,  on  the  four  days, 
appeared  fully  up  to  prtivious  years.  On  one 
ilay  it  Wixs  estimated  that  the  grounds  contained 
20,000  visitors. 

Of  improved  stock  there  was  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  thorough  bred  animals,  some 
of  which  were  very  valuable.  T.  S.  Coopkh, 
of  Lehigh  county,  was  on  hand  with  his  small 
but  select  herd,  consisting  of  rrince  Nicholas, 
(imported  Short-Horn),  also  two  imported  cows, 
and  several  others.  11.  U.  Skinneb  also  exhi- 1 
bited  some  line  pure  Short-Horns  and  good 
Gra»les. 

AuBRKY  Smitu,  C.  G.  lIoLLiSTKH,  and  J. 
F.  HuNTEH,  together  maile  quite  a  lai^e  show 
of  pure  Devons.  This  breed  is  well  adapted  to 
Nortliern  Tennsylvania,  and  the  lot  continued 
several  very  line  animals  whose  points  and  qua- 
lities were  unmistakeable. 

Of  pure  Jerseys  the  exhibitors  were  Eabt- 
BUHX  Reeukb,  of  Bucks  county,  litA  Tkiit, 
of  Scranton,  and  a  few  others ;  but  tlie  herds  of 
prominent  breeders  of  Jerseys  around  Thiladel- 
phia  were  not  represented. 

Twenty  yoke  of  oxen  from  Susfjuehanna 
county,  in  a  single  team,  were  nmch  admired. 

Among  the  slKjep  there  were  pure  South- 
Dowus  from  Eastuukn  Keeokk's  flock;  also 
Cotswold's  from  T.  S.  Cooi-eh,  and  a  flock  of 
Merinos  from  L.  T.  Bibchabd,  Susquehanna 
county. 

Among  the  pigs,  Yorkshires,  Berkshires  and 
Cliester  Whites  were  fully  represented,  and 
among  them  some  very  choice  animals. 

Of  poultry  the  display  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  State  fair. 

T1k3  Floral  department  was  remarkably  well 
sustained,  tlie  arrangements  l)eautiful  and  ap- 


fly  exhiljitfd  JOU  plates  of  apples,  40  of  grains, 
and  75  (.f  peai-s.  These  alone  were  worth  a 
visit  to  Scianton  to  the  lovers  of  line  fiuit,— 
New  viuiftii's  wore  shown  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
the  latter  weighing  from  39  lbs.  to  45  lbs.  per 
bushel— the  Excelsior  proving  the  heaviest. 

The  display  of  implements  was  very  large 
and  very  <Tedila»)le— embracing  the  usual  vari- 
ety of  new  and  improved  machinery.  The 
Trenton  Agricultural  Works  received  a  medal 
for  their  dissplay  of  these. 

On  the  whole,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Exhi- 
bition for  1871,  at  Scranton,  may  be  considered 
quite  a  success,  and  the  managere  should  adopt 
now  the  principle  of  making  each  future  one 
beUer  than  the  last. 


Lehigh  County  Exhibition,  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 


We  attended  this  exliibition  last  month,  and 
have  seldom  seen  so  great  an  outpouring  of  peo- 
ple and  general  infeicst  awakened.  There  was 
mucli  stock  exhibiteil,  anil  a  much  lai^er  num- 
ber of  articles  In  nearly  all  the  departments  of 
fruit,  llowei-s,  vegetables,  domestic  work,  etc., 
than  we  have  seen  this  season,  or  jjerhaje  at  any 
other  time  in  a  County  Exhibition. 

The  men,  women  and  chililren  crowded  along 
the  streets  ofAllentown,  towards  the  fairgrounds 
in  a  steaily  stream,  and  coulil  have  been  counted 
tlieie  by  Ihft  acre.  The  fair  grounds  are  evi- 
dently not  large  enough  for  Lehigh  county. 

All  the  dillerent  imi»roved  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  some  of  them  equal  to  tlje  best  in  the 
country,  were  on  hand ;  but  as  this  is  eomiKira- 
tively  a  new  business  there,  the  number  of  these 
was  not  large.    Tlie  stalls  and  pens,  however, 
were  all  filled  with  the  best  tliey  had,  com- 
prising a  large  mnnber  of  fine  Grades;  and  to 
bring  them  to  these  fairs  for  purposes  of  com- 
paris<m  antl  improvement,  is  undoubtedly  the 
tnie  plan.    We  did  not  hear  at  Allentown  the 
ratlier  trite  remark,  "  We  had  better  at  home ;" 
but  e.ach  one  seemed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
exhibition  and  disposed  to  contribute  Uy  its  suc- 
cess.   Cooper's  imported  pure  Short-llorns, 
Cotswolds,  Berkshires,  Yorkshires,  to  procure 
which  a  large  outlay  ha<l  been  made,  of  course 
were  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the  stock. — 
Dr.  LiNDEMAN  had  some  very  fine  sjx'cimens 
of  pure  Ayrshires  and  Jersies.    Tiue  Devons 
also  were  on  the  ground,  and  remarkably  fine 
animals,  looking  more  like  deep  milking  than 
Devons  we  have  sometimes  met  with. 

lIiKAM  SiiANTZ,  in  the  neighl)orhooil  of  Al- 
lentown, exhibit<'d  some  very  suiieiior  Cheshire 
sw  ine.  They  dillered  entirely  from  other  Clie- 
shires  we  had  seen,  ajid  presented  some  very 
attractive  features — we  had  almost  said  points ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  points,  being 
of  round  and  deep  barrels  and  well  filled  up 
every  wliere.  They  had  the  roundest  carcasses 
we  had  almost  ever  met  with,  with  also  the  de- 
sirable dish  faces,  with  small  head  and  ears. 
They  were  witliout  tails,  which  was  told  us  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Cheshires,  and  yet  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Western  Rural  we  see  an 
illustration  of  three  Cheshires,  all  of  which  liad 
tails.  Will  some  one  Inform  us  about  this  mark 
with  reference  to  Cheshires  ? 


in  large  quantities) ;  also,  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
caiuieil  fruits,  pies,  bread,  cake,  jellies,  etc.— 
Under  these  tempting  displays,  the  tables  in  the 
large  halls  fairly  groaned  with  the  weight  and 
profusion. 

Some  of  the  largest  furnaces  in  the  State  are 
in  Lehigh  county,  and  her  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds  have  undoubtedly  given 
an  impetus  to  her  agriculture,  as  these  always 
do  every  where.  Every  thing  in  that  region 
seemed  to  us  alive  with  the  hum  of  Industry 
and  enterprise. 

Our  friends  there,  for  whose  polite  attentions 
we  are  greatly  obliged,  will  excuse  us  for  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  a  great  Improvement  In 
their  arrangement  of  details,  if,  so  soon  as  com- 
mittees to  award  premiums  have  decided,  cards 
indicating  such  an  award  were  Immediately 
tacked  up  near  the  animal  or  article.  It  gives 
information  which  the  outside  public  want  to 
know,  and  successfid  competitors  woiUd  seem 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 

Where  there  are  so  many  contributors,  it 
would  also  seem  desirabU;  if  the  name  of  each 
one  should  be  published  lu  newspaper  or  pam- 
phlet form. 


For  tlic  Practical  Farmrr. 

Refuse  Lime— A  Valiiable  Article. 


Ei>. 


Another  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Allen- 

o^v— .— , a .     town  Exhibition  was  the  -mporteil  Percherons. 

propriate,  and  a  very  large  number  of  plants  We  greatly  regretted  to  hear  that  the  enterprising 
and  flowera  were  shown,  some  of  them  quite  |  farmer,  Edwaud  Sciiiieibeu,  to  whom  Ixihigh 
rare.  The  floral  tent  was  IX)  by  00  feet,  and  j  county  and  the  country  at  large  are  indebted  for 
had  in  tlje  centre  a  lake  and  playing  fountain,  |  this  importation  of   Percherons,  had  recently 


environed  by  evergreens.  In  this  a  fine  pair  of 
geese  weie  kept  swimming.  The  ladles  of 
Scranton  and  vicinity  are  entitled  to  much  cre- 
dit for  tlie  arrangements  In  this  department. 

The  fruits  and  vegetabhis  were  under  an  Im- 
mense tent,  l.W  by  00  feet,  and  the  tables  were 
loaded  with  fine  iM)tatocs,  corn,  cabbages,  l»eel«, 
pumpkins,  squiishes,  etc. 

The  Cumberland  County  Uorticullural  bocl- 


deceased.  Tl>e  Importeil  mare  w.is  tlwre,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  stallions,  looking  in  tine 
condition.  We  also  saw  some  beautiful  results, 
in  the  several  young  colts,  half  Percheron,  which 
were  motlel  animals. 

Not  having  seen  oflicial  reports  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  name  the  different  con- 
tributors who  sent  lo.ids  of  the  finest  apples, 
pears,  (juinces  (these  latter  ]Nirticidai'ly  line  auU 


PllACTlCAL  Fakmek  : 
Having  seen  in  the  ''Farmer"  of  last 
month's  issue  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  linie 
as  a  fertilizer,  selected  from  the  "  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  Chemistry,"  1  am  induced  to  examine 
some  of  the  views  pi-e^ented. 

It  is  stated  in  this  document  that  "manures 
may  be  classed  under  three  principal  heads, — 
First,  those  which  supiily  some  essential  ele- 
ment to  the  plant ;  second,  those  which  act  as 
mere  stimulants;  and  lastly,  those  which  do  not 
act  directly  on  the  plant,  but  act  on  subsUnces 
already  in  the  soil,  rentlering  them  more  suita- 
ble for  plant  life.  Lime  belongs  to  this  IukI 
class  almost  cntireli/,aa  there  are  veiy  few  soils 
that  do  not  contain  sufficient  lime  for  any  direct 
demands  that  plants  aie  likely  to  make  on 
them." 

1  would  remark,  iu  the  first  place,  that  the 
idea  of  a  stimulant  acting  on  a  plant,  has  always 
been  to  me  an  unintelligible  notion.     The  term 
has  often  been  expressed  by  those  who  pretend 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  subsistence  of  vege- 
tables ;  but  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those 
who  use  it  understand  what  even  themselves 
mean !    If  those  who  use  the  term  can  exhibit 
any  analogy  to  the  use  of  stimulants  iu  animal 
physiology,  where  they  alone  api^ar  to  have 
place,  1  can  see  some  propriety  iu  the  applica- 
tion ;  but  until  this  is  done,  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  vegetable  growth  by  stimulation,  aiH 
pears  like  a  round-about  way  of  attempting  an 
explanation  of  what  we  acknowledge  hiwmpre- 
lienslble!     Thanks  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
vegetable  analyses,  we  have  a  more  sure  mo«le 
of  estimating  their  growth  and  expansion — by 
the  measure  of  the  nutrition  which  they  have 
absorbed  in  their  development.    Thus,  although 
it  was  once  common  to  siieak  of  phister  as  a 
stimulant  for  clover  and  other  crops,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  grass  has  shown  tliat  the  article 
enters  very  largely  into  the  plant,  as  a  consti- 
tuent— and  thus  accounts  for  its  influence  on 
the  growth  in  a  much  more  appreciable  manner. 
In  regard  to  the  firet  nuMitioned  agency  of 
manure,  1  am  inclined  to  think  lime  deserves 
tlie  most  important  iNtsltion;  but  it  is  not  as 
quick  lime,  or  the  pure  (arth,  tliat  it  takes  this 
place. — It  claims  It  by  anoilier  quality ;  it  is  by 
its  strong  affinity  for  carl>onic  acid  gas  that  it 
becomes  most  emi)hatir.illy  a  fertilizer;  and  It  is 
principally  ow  Ing  to  a  certain  mode  of  applica- 
tion that  it  is  entitled  to  pre-eminent  distinction 
for  this  quality.    Lime  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
furnishes  tlR'  l)est  means  for  the  exercise  of  this 
affinity — for.  It  is  from  the  atnuwphere  that  the 
gas  with  which  it  combines,  must  be  chiefly  de- 


rived. Hence,  as  the  lime  attracts  the  gas,  the 
carbon  which  Is  hold  by  It  hi  combinallon,  and 
which  really  form  the  frame-work  of  all  vegeta- 
ble substances.  Is  placed  In  a  situation  for  sup- 
plying their  requisite  food.  It  becomes  by  this 
union  a  carbonate ;  and  when  in  a  pulverized 
state,  it  Is  In  the  best  possible  condition  for  Im- 
parting its  carbon  to  all  plants  into  which  it 
enters  as  a  constituent.  The  agent  used  In  ef- 
fecting this  purixjse  Is  the  rain,  by  which  it  la 
dissolved  into  its  elements,  and  the  most  needed 
Ingredient  is  taken  up  to  form  the  chief  struc- 
ture of  the  plant. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  modus  operandi, 
it  is  sufficient  just  to  refer  to  the  decaying  foliage 
of  timber,  where  the  vast  yearly  grow  th  of  the 
forest  is  derived  from  what  w as  once  a  part  of 
the  expanded  trees.  The  leaves  in  their  decom- 
position furnish  the  very  gas  of  which  1  have 
l>eeii  s{)eaking;  and  this  not  only  annually  re- 
news the  forest  with  verdure,  but  supplies  that 
stupendous /rame-icoj-A-  that  Is  yearly  developed, 
from  the  smallest  shrub  to  the  giant  oak. 

Exiierience  has  fully  shown  that  lime,  In  Its 
carbonized  state,  when  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 
Is  adapted  to  eflect  the  greatest  possible  l)enefit. 
1  have  never  yet  heard   of  more   remaikable 
effects,  from  the  application,  than  in  cases  where 
It  has  Ijeen  used  in  the  form  of  what  has  been 
deemed  an  almost  wortliless  article!    The  time 
has  been,  when  lime-burnei-s  desirous  of  clear- 
ing their  kilns,  have  unloaded  their  refuse  lime 
in  the  vicinity — and,  lu  some  Instances,  they 
were  alnK>st  w  llllng  to  pa>seiit  It  to  jiei'sons  w  111- 
ing  to  remove  it ;  but  a  very  common  |)cice  w  as 
a  dollar  jier  load!    1  have  known  some  of  this 
kind  to  be  hauleil  and  spread,  and  have  never 
witnessed  greater  results  from  any  other  appli- 
cation. W.  U.  J. 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS   FROM  SEA  'V7EEDS. 

Mr.  Upuam  S.  Tkeat,  of  Eastport,  Me., has 
Invented  the  following  process  for  making  ferti- 
lizers from  sea  weeds,  uixui  which  he  has  obtain- 
ed a  patent.  Tlie  seaweed  is  subjerted  to  the 
action  of  steam  under  pressure  until  It  is  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  It  is  then  pass<Ml  through  a  mill, 
where  it  is  thus  mixed  with  ten  per  cent, 
more  or  less,  of  finely  powdered  quicklime. — 
After  lieiiig  thoroughly  mixetl.  It  is  elevated  or 
placed  In  some  suitable  place  to  l)e  thoroughly 
aired  and  dried,  wlien  It  is  ready  for  packing  in 
barrels  and  for  market. 

Upon  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  seaweed  is  a  most 
abundant  article,  used  at  present  to  some  extent 
as  a  fertilizer,  in  combination  with  barnyard  and 
other  manure  ;  but  its  valuable  qualities  seem  to 
he  dissipated  and  in  a  gi-eat  measure  lost,  by  ex- 
posure to  tlie  atmoepliere  in  its  crude  state,  or 
from  not  securing  proper  chomlcal  tre.itment. — 
By  Mr.  Tkkat'.x  pnxvss,  it  is  claimed,  all  its  na- 
tive richness  is  preserve*!,  and  a  hitherto  almost 
useless  weed  is  coiivertetl  into  an  efficient  com- 
|iound  for  enriching  tlie  soil. — Scientific  Avte- 
rican. 


New  Tork  Butter  Factoriea. 

One  of  tlie  best  butter  factories  in  New  York, 
is  said  to  lie  located  at  Speedsville.  Tlie  pro- 
prietors manufacture  butter  from  tlie  milk  of 
six  hundred  cows,  and  It  Is  sold  in  tlie  New 
Y«)rk  market  for  from  five  to  ten  jwr  cent,  more 
than  the  best  State  dairies.  Tlie  churning  is 
done  by  steam.  At  Caroline,  four  miles  from 
SjK'edsvllle,  Is  another  factory,  w  here  they  manu- 
facture both  butter  and  cheese.  They  take 
alioul  three-fourths  of  the  cream  from  tlie  milk, 
from  which  they  make  butter,  and  from  the  bal- 
ance tliey  make  what  Is  tennetl  skim  cheese. 
The  cheese  Is  not  Improved  any  by  skimming 
the  milk,  but  It  is  sold  for  about  half  the  price  of 
good  clieese.  The  proprietors  of  this  factory  say 
they  make  it  profitable  to  manufacture  both  but- 
ter and  cheese  at  the  same  time. 
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For  tUe  Practical  FHriuer. 

State  Fair  at  "Waverly,  New  Jersey. 

SS3,000  VlBltora  Ually. 

NEW  JERSEY   AROUSED. — Sl'LENDID   SHOW. 
L.ARGK   RECEIPTS. 


The  annual  show  just  closed  at  Waveriy  has 
proved  a  triumphant  success  financially  and 
otherwise.  The  sun  never  shines  In  more  beau- 
ty than  It  does  upon  the  hills  and  vine-clad  val- 
leys of  New  Jersey,  and  parliculariy  beautiful 
is  It  at  Waverly.  The  first  day  of  the  fair  was 
showery,  but  the  reinaining  days  were  like  an 
Indian  summer,  but  cool  enough  to  be  comfort- 
able ;  and  twenty-five  thousand  tickets  sold  at 
the  gates,  (besides  those  for  vehicles,)  will  show 
that  Thursday,  the  firet  clear  day,  brought  out 
the  people  en-masse.  Four  days  of  fair  would 
tire  most  exhibltore,  but  through  the  courtesies 
of  Gen.  llALSTEAD,  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Force, 
Secretary  (who  Is  a  trump  every  time),  B. 
Haines,  Jr.,  and  E.  Febkis,  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Ass'tSoc'y,  and  Superintendants  E.  G.  Brown, 
Benj.  Haines,  Wm.  Shove,  P.  T.  Quinn, 
and  others,  everything  went  merry  as  a  "  mar- 
riage belle,"  and  very  many  pleasant  remem- 
brances are  left  of  the  fair  of  1871,  which  far 
exceeds  any  fair  ever  held  by  the  Society— and 
they  will  now  renew  their  efforts  for  tlie  future. 
There  were  a  few  complaints  of  injustice,  but 
the  Board  of  App(;al  would  in  such  cases  cor- 
rect tlie  error,  by  an  Immediate  re-cxaiuinatlon 
and  award  to  tlie  victor. 

The  fair  was  visited  by  thousands  from  New 
York,  who  came  to  see  the  beautiful  manufac- 
tures of  which  Newark  stands  pre-eminently 
ahead ;  and  in  the  carriage  and  harness  de[)art- 
ment,  the  display  was  probably  never  excelled 
in  any  exhibition — and  New  Yorkers  will  have 
now  learned  that  the  Broadway  price  on  a 
New  .Jersey  carri.'ige  is  very  extravagant,  and 
that  money  can  be  saved  by  a  purchiise  of  the 
manufacturer  direct.  Mr.  Ezra  MAitsu  had  a 
great  vaiiety  of  carriages,  phajtons,  landaus, 
basket  wagons,  buggies,  dog-carts,  doctor's  bug- 
gies and  call,  of  the  most  elegant  style  and 
finish.  The  Jajianese  willow  phajton,  with  an 
a(Uustable  movement  and  Japanese  umbrella  of 
tlie  most  elaborate  workmanship,  (the  material 
and  staple  being  from  Ja|>an,)  was  made  to 
order  to  ship  to  an  eminent  Japanese  in  that 
country.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  of  the 
fair  was  tlie  English  dog-cart,  made  by  Mr. 
Marsh,  at  his  Newark  factory,  on  an  order 
fi-om  a  New  York  merchant  to  a  London  no- 
bleman. Tlie  extreme  lieauty,  lightness  and 
strength  form  a  favorable  contrast  in  favor  of 
American  manufactures  against  the  lieavy  and 
cumbersome  English  work  that  one  sees  on  the 
Continent;  and  no  cx)untry  in  the  world  can 
compete  with  the  American  and  particularly 
New  Jersey.  The  crimson  and  gold  mounted 
child's  phajton  is  jirobably  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  juvenile  carriagedom  ever  made. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Qiimby  &  Co.  have  their  usual 
elegant  assortment  of  carriages,  phaitons,  etc. ; 
but  tlie  most  beautiful  of  all  is  tlie  bridal  car- 
riage for  tlie  Dan  Bryant  livery  stables  in  New- 
ark, with  its  varieties  of  gold,  blue  and  otlier 
colored  satins.  We  have  never  seen  better  any- 
where. S.  B.  Saunuebs,  as  usual,  has  a  great 
assortment,  beautiful  iu  style  and  ekgaiit  in 
finish. 

Mr.  T.  Benedict  has  a  very  elaborate  show 
of  harness  in  a  case,  and  the  gohl  mountetl  set 
of  double  liarn(!ss  is  similar  to  the  pattern  set 
originated  by  Thko.  Dlfford  (the  getter  up 
of  harness  styles,  for  Hon.  Geo.  A.  IIalsey, 
M.  C.  The  benedict  harness  is  for  the  Quiinby 
bridal  coach  for  the  Dan  Bryant  stables.  His 
other  specimens  are  very  sujierior.  and  rank 
among  the  best. 


The  Excelsior  lawn  and  horse-mower  of 
CuADUOiiN,  CoLi)WEi-L  &,  Cu.,  Newburgh, 
won  the  silver  medal.    Swift's  won  the  pre- 1  among  the  Ayrshires,  AKlerneys  and  Duiliama, 


niium  of  $3.  The  Buckeye  and  Waller  A. 
Wood  mowers  were  so  near  alike,  that  each  took 
the  firat  premium  as  a  compiomise. 

pRiNDi.K's  steam  boiler  and  caldron  won  a 
six^cial  premiiun  of  a  medal,  for  its  superior 
merit,  both  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
purposes — and  as  this  was  the  fii-st  exhibition  in 
these  parts,  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  c\)mmittee  were  very  highly  pleased  indeed. 
The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was 
very  large,  and  most  of  them  were  spread  out 
over  a  large  area  of  ground. 

The  steam  engine  trial  (for  fire  engines,)  was 
very  sharply  contested,  and  the  New  Brunswick 
No.  1  won  the  gold  medal.  The  silver  medals 
were  also  awarded  to  Hawkins  &  Dodge  for 
practical  wood  working  machines, and  Seymour 
&  WiiiTLOCK  for  morticing  machines,  two  sil- 
ver medals  each. 

Four  gold  medals  were  awarded  as  follows : 
1.  Hawkins  &  Do<lge,  for  best  stationary  en- 
gine; 2.  Washington  Engine  Co.  No.  1,  New 
Brunsw  ick ;  3.  Boy  In  New  Brunswick,  for  a 
beautiful  miniature  engine  buflt  by  himself  as 
an  apprentii-e ;  4.  Derrora  Portable  Building 
Co.,  in  Patei-son,  for  portable  buildings  in  sec- 
tions. This  Is  truly  a  great  invention  for  new 
countries  esi)ecially,  and  is  possessed  of  great 
merit  and  value,  and  one  highly  ornamental. 

The  Society  pays  nearly  all  its  premiums  in 
money,  which  Is  generally  approved  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very 
large,  and  New  Jersey  and  New  York  shook 
welcome  hands  over  the  greeting.  Tiios.  Gregg 
of  Vinelaud,  exhibited  pears  and  apples  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  quality,  for  himself  and 
neighbors,  winning  several  first  class  premiums. 
Mr.  Gregg  had  35  Duchess  pears  that  weighed 
26  lbs.  and  5  pears  that  weighed  5  lbs.  They 
were  monsters,  and  the  flavor  was  very  fine. 
These  jiears  exhibited  from  Vineland  are  larger 
than  any  of  tlie  best  of  pears  sent  or  exhibited 
from  California,  and  leaves  New  Jersey  the 
banner  State. 

Messrs.  Ei-lw anger  &  Barry,  of  Roches- 
ter, had  an  imuKMise  variety,  and  choice  speci- 
mens of  apples  and  peara  by  the  hundred  on 
plates,  and  w ere  truly  a  greit  feature  in  the  fair. 
They  lacked  attendance  to  answer  enquiries  of 
visitors.  The  Minnesota  apples  raised  In  New- 
Jersey  were  also  very  fine.  1'.  T.  QuiNX,  the 
veteran,  walked  off  with  high  honors  on  jiears. 
Ills  courtesies  to  the  {ieople  and  corresiMindents 
deserves  special  mention.  The  ililferent  varie- 
ties of  grapes  were  excellent,  both  in  size  and 
flavor. 

Messrs.  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  the  authors  of 
tlie  Kittatlnny  blackberry,  (tlie  gem  of  all  the 
blackberry  family,)  won  money  prizes  on  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  tlieir  display  was  very  fine 
indeed.  Dr.  Hexamer,  of  Mt.  Kei-sco,  had  75 
varieties  of  poUtoes,  and  Uxtk  $20  cash  for  his 
premium.  Beets,  s<]uaslies,  pumpkins,  onions, 
corn,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  eggplants,  celery,  etc., 
were  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dou- 
glass, of  Belleville,  had  lai-ge  w  bite  Soutliern 
corn,  raised  In  drills  for  soiling  cattle  ( 15  kernels 
to  one  foot),  that  was  14  feet  high,  and  pretty 
well  eared  for  that,  it  was  raised  with  ordinary 
culture. 

Tlie  needle-work,  embroideries,  and  canned 
fruits  of  tlie  Ladies'  de{)artnient,  w  jis  too  ex- 
tended for  anything  but  a  i>a»siiig  notice.  The 
sew  ing  machines  were  admitted  on  exhiiiition, 
but  not  for  coininaitiou.  The  opinion  was  pre- 
valent that  tlie  Grover  &  Baker  sew  ing  machine 
and  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  were  the  best  for 
family  machines.  The  embroidery  done  on  the 
former  is  an  Imiiortant  feature  to  very  many 
pei-sons  of  delicate  frame  and  strength,  as  they 
can  easily  earn  a  living  by  its  use  and  was 
equally  gootl  for  all  practical  pur{)oses.  f 

The  exhlbiiion  of  blooded  cattle  was  chiefly 


the  former  predominating,  but  the  quality  of  all 
was  very  good. 

Among  the  swine,  J.  L.  Douglass  took  the 
highest  prize  on  Berkshires,  and  the  next  awards 
were  made  on  Jellei-sou  County  Slabsides,  to 
H.  Purson.  The  premiums  on  swine  were 
very  p<K)riy  arranged,  and  all  were  really  thrown 
Into  the  same  pool,  which  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction. 

The  poultry  was  very  fine,  but  limited  in 
quantity. 

The  horse  display  was  a  grand  feature,  as 
there  were  a  great  variety  of  premiums  and  dis- 
play of  family  and  fancy  hoi-ses. 

The  floral  taut  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  flowei-3,  the  cultivation  of  which  New  Jei-sey 
has  Ix'come  famous,  as  she  fairly  supplies  New 
York  city. 

Joseph  Batten's  steam  road  engine  created 
quite  a  stir,  because  of  its  novelty,  its  inove- 
inents  were  very  powerful  but  slow.  The  high- 
est premium  of  the  Society  was  awarded. 

Special  awards  were  made  to  Weigiitman 
&  Bbu.,  for  window  screens,  D.  G.  Ghiffitus 
for  improved  step-ladder,  and  Taylor  &  Co. 
for  window  blinds,  liecause  of  their  value.  John 
H.  Baldwin's  walking  treadle  motion  for  any 
sewing  machine,  was  well  worthy  of  notice. 

B.  Van  Gaasbeek,  12  First  sfra-t,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  the  flowing-spring  poultry  fountain, 
which  is  possessed  of  very  great  value,  and 
should  be  in  every  ixiultry  yard. 

The  American  Shelving  Company,  21  Court- 
laiidt  street  and  31  Church  street,  N.  Y.,  entered 
Morse's  patent  acyusting  brackets  for  libraries 
or  any  otlier  place,  and  are  wiiat  their  name  in- 
dicates. It  will  get  Into  universal  use,  because 
of  its  real  merit  and  great  convenience. 

Gavit  «fc  Butler  exhibited  Butler's  ad- 
justing window  sash.  It  Is  splende<l ;  w indows 
can  be  turned  inside  out  for  washing,  etc. 

T.  L.  Huff,  of  Newark,  t4K)k  seven  out  of 
eight  premiums  on  photographic  work.  He  is 
a  genuine  artist,  and  wins  the  laurels  overall 
c<jmi»etitors.     I  said  eureka. 

L.  A.  Smith,  113  N.  J.  llailroad  avenue,  New- 
ark, had  the  honor  of  a  grand  sliver  medal  coii- 
ferre«l  ujion  his  aise  of  nickel  plated  ware, 
which  cannot  be  beaten.  We  won't  use  any 
other  than  Smith's  nickel  after  this. 

The  display  of  peaches  w<u  very  fine  indeed, 
and  the  siieclal  premium  of  $5  w  as  aw  arded  to 
Mis.  W.  H.  Price  for  the  best  basket  of  peaches 
(which  were  raised  in  Newark).  The  first  pre- 
mium of  $0  for  one  dozen  tomatoes,  or  50  cts- 
each,  was  paid  to  E.  B.  Jagers,  Lyon's  farm. 
Mrs.  John  Hutchings  carried  the  psdui  on 
greenhouse  (ilants  and  floweis  Ut  the  tune  of 
$:W  for  premiums.  Meekek  &  Hedden,  of 
Newark,  for  woo«l  turning  and  eai-ving,  won 
first  premiums.  J.  H.  G.  Uawes  &  Co.,  of 
Newark,  had  a  great  variety  of  gas  and  plumb- 
ing work,  elaborate  in  design  and  beautiful  in 
finish.  Tlie  Mason  Jar  Coin|iaiiy  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  in  canned  fruits,  combining 
many  new  features  In  tlie  canning  process,  one 
of  which  was  tlie  combination  of  many  kinds 
of  perfectly  preserved  fruit  in  tlie  same  jar, — the 
qiLility  of  each  kind  being  distinctly  preserved 
to  itself. 

D.  Hunter,  Newark,  for  hair-work,  a  silver 
medal  (which  was  well  earned).  C  T.  &  U. 
Burnet,  Newark,  for  hair  jew  elry,  silver  medal. 
The  miinimoth  cooking  and  other  s'ovcs  of 
Kowland  &  Nkwcumb  were  a  large  feature, 
and  won  many  praises.  Jacob  Kebger,  of 
Newark,  liad  a  model  bird-liouse,  very  fine.  C. 
N.  North  UP,  New  York  city,  for  airrugated 
grate  bar,  adjustable,  a  bronze  medal.  W.  O. 
Jaruoe,  Liberty  street.  New  York,  for  emery 
wlieel  and  machine, — Keamery  &  Co.,  New- 
ark, grate  bars  to  steam  boilers,  a  diploma.  Tlic 
New  Jersey  Medallion  Co.,  Jersey  city,  had 
beautiful  specimens  of  metal  for  roofs,  bath- 
tubs, etc.,  of  new  liuisb  and  moic  durable  qua- 


lity than  previous  methods.  J.  H.  Halsey  & 
Co.,  of  Newark,  a  diploma  for  calf-skii  »,  and 
J.  M.  Daly,  08  Market  street,  for  best  ladies' 
gaiter  uppers,  which  were  elegant,  for  a  diploma. 

The  apprentices  won  high  honors,  viz:  Da- 
niel A.  Welgins,  of  Trenton,  gold  medal  for 
steam  engine  in  motion,  running  an  Excelsior 
lawn  mower  at  wonderful  sjieed.  G.  H.  Dodge, 
Bennett  sti-eet,  Nevvaik,  silver  uiedal  for  best 
machinery.  Oscar  Bahnett,  diploma  for 
malleable  gray  castings.  Bailey  &  Burnett, 
silver  medal  for  improved  steam  pump.  T. 
Meyer,  of  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Newark,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  silver  medal,  for  his  beautiful 
assortment  of  scales  of  various  designs  and  pat- 
terns. Ellison  &  Co.,  of  3  Park  Place,  N.  Y., 
silver  medal  for  superior  scales,  manufactured 
out  of  the  State,  which  was  a  high  compHiuent 
and  well  earned. 

The  management  of  the  horse  track  was  the 
subject  of  severe  criticism.  In  the  entries  for 
family  horses,  professional  trotting  horses  were 
admitted  in  sulkeys  and  were  awarded  the 
prizes  seemingly  for  speed,  and  not  for  the  gen- 
tle qualities  and  saf.  ty  for  family  use.  No  ques- 
tions were  asked  as  to  the  gentle  qualities  of 
the  exhibiting  horses  and  their  safety.  Too 
much  jockeying,  geitlemen.  It  culminated  very 
properiy,  as  Mr.  J.  Brisbin,  one  of  the  judges, 
w  as  hooted  fn>m  the  track  and  stand,  for  tbul 
play,  in  a  trot  with  his  own  team.  Served  him 
right.  The  fair  is  closed  with  many  pleasing 
remembrances  of  tlie  courtesies  of  officers  and 
exhibitors. 

Leonardus. 


Gleanings  from  the  Agricultural  Report 
for  September. 

the  "fultz"  wheat. 
[Though  past  the  period  of  sowing  for  this 
latitude,  we  extract  from  the  last  Bi-monthly 
Agricultural  Rejmrt,  as  a  matter  of  future  re- 
ference, tlie  history  of  tlie  above  wheat,  now 
promising  so  well.  It  luis  proved  a  very  produc- 
tive variety. — Ed.  P.  F.] 

A  new  and  very  promising  variety  of  wheat, 
calle«l  tlie  "  Fultz"  wlieat,  is  attracting  conside- 
rable aUentioii  in  Miffiiii,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 
and  neighboring  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
s  nearly  smooth,  with  beards  occasionally ;  is 
very  evenly  six-rowed ;  tlie  straw  stands  well, 
the  chafl"  very  close  and  adherent;  and  it  it 
claimed  that  it  has  never  been  affected  by  wee- 
vil; tlie  grains  are  short  and  plump,  and  in 
color  a  light  dull  red  or  dark  while.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  distributed  a  quan- 
tity of  this  wlieat,  and  as  tlie  variety  will  be 
likely  to  receive  an  extended  trial  the  coming 
year,  its  aik^ged  history  will  prove  interesting. 

It  is  stated  tliat  in  tlie  summer  of  18(12,  Mr. 
Ab'm  Fultz,  of  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
while  Iiarvestingsome  old  I..aiicaster  Red  wheat, 
noticed  three  beautiful  lieads  of  smooth  wlieat. 
He  look  these  heads  home,  and  in  tiie  fall  sow  ed 
tlie  wlieat  on  a  spot  where  a  brush-heap  bad 
been  burne«l.  Tlie  following  summer  he  liar- 
vest«d  half  a  pint.  In  1804  his  ci-op  filled  a 
basket,  and  in  1865  lie  liad  nineteen  slieaves.— 
Mr.  Fultz  then  parted  with  a  bushel  of  the 
wlieat  In  Christian  Dbtwkilkr,  wiio  sowed 
it  along  tlie  northwestern  side  of  an  old  orcliard, 
wliere  it  was  paiUy  smotliered  by  snow-driilfl 
and  sliaded  by  apple  trees.  It  tlie  harvest  of 
1800  it  was  pmnounce«i  " scairely  worth  sow- 
ing,'' but  when  threslied  it  was  found  to  yield 
better  than  the  favorite  Lancastei  Ited.  Mr. 
Detweiler  again  tried  it,  and  the  next  year, 
from  about  three  acres  of  sandy  land,  he  liar- 
vested  04  bushels  of  prime  clean  w  lieat ;  and 
the  following  year,  from  13  biisliels  sown  on 
nine  acres,  he  harvested  300  busliels.  The  yield 
with  other  parties  has  been  30  to  35  bushels  to 
tlie  acre.  Tlie  higliest  yield  reported  is  by  Mr. 
Emanuel  Kauffman— 180  busliels  on  four 
acres.    This  wheat  wakes  au  indiffereut  sliow 
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abov<!  groiiiKl  li>  llie  ftill  and  t-arly  spiing,  but  It 
iiiaki-8  up  wluMi  liarvest  comes,  by  Its  splemll.l 
straw,  line  lieads,  and  plump  grains.  Tlie  De- 
partment bas  already  distributed  all  that  it  bad 
at  disiKJsal. 

POTATOES. 

Tlie  potato  crop  promises  to  \te  neaily  an 
aveiaye  one.  Tbe  percentage  l»eJ<)W  ItX),  or  a 
lull  crop,  are— Maine,  04;  Vermont,  UO;  Mas- 
saclms^ais,  »7 ;  West  Virginia,  8U;  Kentucky, 
81;  Illinois,  «:J;  Indiana,  si;  Ohio,U8;  Michi- 
gan, (i8;  Wisconsin, J>0;  falifoinla,8«;  Oregon, 
\H) ;  and  sev.  lal  of  the  boutbern  Slates,  in  which 
few  are  grown.  Among  the  Stales  above  an 
average  are.  Now  llami«bire,  105;  Khode  Isl- 
and, 102;  Connecticut,  105 ;  New  York,  10:1; 
New  Jersey,  105;  rennsylvania,  104 ;  Missouri, 
101;  Minnesota,  111;  Iowa,  105;  Kansas,  105; 
Nebraska,  104. 

Tlie  sweet  potato  crop  is  a  full  one  lietween 
New  York  and  Virginia ;  and  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States 
somewhat  below  an  average.  The  Eastern 
market  supplies  must  be  abundant. 

KCONOMY  OF  LONO  FUHHOW8  IN  PLOt'OUINO. 

A  Gennan  agricultural  journal  observes  that 
farmers  usually  pay  very  little  attention  U>  tbe 
length  of  the  furrows  to  be  ploughed  in  a  lield, 
and  yet  great  waste  of  time  and  labor  is  llie  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  unsuitible  arrangements 
in  this  respect.  The  turning  of  the  idow  and 
the  commencement  of  a  new  furrow,  requires 
more  exertion  in  the  plowman  and  tbe  team 
than  continued  work  on  a  straight  line,  and  bow 
yieat  may  really  be  the  loss  of  time  from  fre- 
quent interruptions  in  slu.rt  turns,  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  calcuhuions : 

In  a  lield  225  feet  long,  live  and  a-half  hours 
out  of  ten  are  used  in  mliiecting  the  plow; 
with  a  length  of  575  fi;et,  four  hours  are  sulli- 
cient  for  tlie  purpt)s«s  and  wlwu  tlie  plow  cjin 
proceed  without  interruption  for  800  feet,  only 
one  and  a-lialf  hours  of  the  iluiJy  working  time 
are  consumed.  Hence  the  rule  to  make  the  fur- 
rows as  long  as  circumstances  will  admit. 


inches  long,  and  drawn  by  four  horses.  Tbe 
seed  \m\  is  worked  12  inches  deep;  then  It  rests 
awhile  and  settles,  and  the  seed  is  drilled  in.— 
Jamkh  H.  Graham,  of  Mason,  Michigan,  i-e- 
jx)rt8  a  yield  of  .35*  bushels  per  acre  on  a  field 
of  five  acres ;  and  C.  T.  Beck,  of  Monroe,  37 
husliels  6  quarts  per  acre  on  a  field  of  5  J  acres. 
.loKErii  E.  Roberts,  of  Bni^ington  county, 
New  Jersey,  reports  a  yield  of  412  busliels  on 
13  acres— over  31f  bushels  per  acre.  Several 
croiw  of  over  .30  bushels  to  th«  acre  are  reported 
from  tlie  same  neighborhood. 

HOIMNn    CROPS. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stewart  gives  the  following  as  a 
good  division  of  soiling  cmiis  when  twenty  cows 
are  wholly  soiled :  First,  two  and  a-half  acres 
of  winter  rye,  sown  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September,  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States ;  but  may  be  somewhat  later  in  the  sea- 
son in  the  South.    Cut  in  the  spring  Ijefore  the 
heads  form,  so  that  it  will  immediately  com- 
mence a  new  growth.    Umler  favorable  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate,  rye  may  Ixj  cut  in  the 
way  reconmiended  every  three  weeks.    Secund, 
two  and  a-half  acres  of  orchard  grass  and  early 
clover,  sown  together,  and  cut  just  before  com- 
ing into  blossom.     Three  cuttings  may  be  ob- 
tained on  good  ground  in  moist  seasons.     Sow 
twenty  ixmiuls  of  orchard  grass  and   twelve 
pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre  on  land  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  niaiuired.    Thini,  two  and  a-half  acres 
of  timothy  and  large  red  clover,  to  be  cut  liefoie 
coming  into  blossom.     Ten  pounds  of  timothy 
seed  and  Um  jKiunds  of  clover  seed  to  tlie  acre 
w ill  lie  sufflcient.     Fourth,  two  and  a-half  acres 
of  oats,  sown  early  in  April,  at  tbe  rate  of  three 
or  four  l»ushels  of  s«H'd  to  tbe  acre,  to  be  cut 
while  in  lilossom.     FiflU,  four  acres  of  corn, 
stjwn  as  follows:  one  acre  each  on  the  20th  of 
May,  an.l  on  the  1st,  10th,  and  20lh  of  June. 
The  roUition  n-i-oiiimeiKUMl  will  |M!iiiiit  the  fi-ed- 
ing  of  a  variety  of  f«H)d  to  stock  at  the  same 
time,  as  clover  w  ith  corn— a  prailice  always  de- 
sirable. 


licieiicy  of  organic  mailer,  Kk)  much  water, 
rapid  growth,  and  sudden  exhaustion  frera  sti- 
mulating fertilizers  on  poor  lands,  deficient  nu- 
triment iu  the  soil  itself,  and  a  lieavier  fruiUge 
of  cotton  than  the  soil  can  sustain.  So  we  see, 
while  tbe  proximate  cause  Is  always  the  same, 
tlie  remote  causes  are  numerous  and  sometimes 
very  opposite  in  tlieir  character— as,  for  Instance, 
too  little  moisture,  or  too  much.  More  than 
once  1  have  seen  rust  aggravated  by  drouth, 
and  in  otlier  instances  by  rain.    Perhaps 


BPECIKIC   ORAVITY   TEST   FOR   POTATOES. 

It  is  generally  undersUiod  that  tlie  value  of 
potatoes  depiMids  iiikiii  tlieir  specific  gravity,  and 
tliat  tlie  heavier  the  potato    tlie    greaUir   the 
amount  of  nitrogenous   matter  it  contains.- 
This  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  convenient 
test  by  which  the  excellence  of  dillerent  varie- 
ties can  be  readily  <letermiiied,  and  which  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  saline  solutions  of  difierent 
degrees  of  strength.     If,  assuming  one  variety 
as  a  standard,  we  make  a  solution  of  such 
strength  tliat  tbe  poUto  will  fi«jat  at  aliout  tlie 
middle  of  the  mass,  neither  falling  to  tlie  bottom 
nor  rising  to  tlie  surface,  and  apply  tlie  same 
test  to  other  i)otaU>es,  we  may  conclude  if  one 
fall  to  the  bottom  It  is  better,  or  if  it  rise  to  tlie 
top  it  is  poorer,  than  tlie  sUndanl.     A  series  of 
sUndards  lias  been  suggested,  tlierefore,  by  Dr. 
Nesi.ek,  of  definite  jierceiitages  of  salt   and 
water,  thus  jM-oducing  a  sliding  scale  applicable 
under  any  circumsUnces  for  tbe  test  in  ques- 
tion. 

8IXTY-NINB   BL'SUKLS  TO  TBE   ACRE. 

Tlie  San  Joaquin  Itepuhtican  is  informed, 
tliat  68  acres  of  wlieat  on  Slierman  Islaiul  has 
this  year  pnMluce<l  4,000  busliels  of  grain— very 
near  09  busliels  U>  tiie  acre.     Tlie  same  autlMi- 
rity  reports  a  yield  of  six  tons  of  hay  to  tlie 
acre  on  tlie  island.     This  isLind   b  iwbimcd 
tule  land.     Tlie  Atuericiin  Rural  Home,  Ko- 
cliester,  New   York,  rejiorts  a  yield  of  a  trifie 
over  40  buslR'ls  per  acre  of  tlie  Di«'hl  w  lieat,  on 
between  eigtit  and  nine  acres  in  Monroe  county. 
Tbe  8*)il  on  this  fann  is  largely  clay,  deep  and 
fertile.    The  owner  seldom  plows  less  than  12 
inches  in  depth,  using  a  strong  team  and  a  large 
Wiard  plow.    Tbe  lurmws  are  leveled  with  a 
luuTow,  and  tbe  soil  is  tlieii  tlioroughly  disin- 
tegrated with  a  wlietj-cultivator  with  teetb  15 


RUST  IN  COTTON. 

At  the  G««>rgia  Slate  Agricultural  Convention 
E.  M.  rE.M>i.ET«>N,  <»f  Sparta,  Ga.,  delivered 
an  excellent  address,  from  which  we  copy  tbe 
follow  ing  paragiai)hs.  He  said  :  What  are  tbe 
causes,  proximate  and  remote,  and  what  the  re- 
medies for  rust  in  cotton  i* 

"  Tlie  term  nist,  as  applied  to  this  disease.  Is 
a  misnomer— there  being  no  exmlation  as  in 
tlie  nist  of  w  heat,  nor  even  tlie  reddish  color  in 
one  s|)ecies  of  it,  viz.,  the  Black  rust.    Still,  we 
must  conform  to  tlie  jiopular  designation.   There 
are  two  kinds  of  rust — the  Black  and  tlie  Bed. 
They   Uith,  liowever,  originate  in   the    same 
pniximate  cause,  viz :  deficient  nutrition,  which 
produces  premature  exhaustion,  obstruction  and 
death.     The  Black  rust  «lifl(;is  from  tlie  lied 
only  In  tlie  absence  of  natures  great  pigment. 
Iron.    On  lauds  deficient  in  tlie  red  oxi«le  of 
iron,  tlie  leaf  fails  to  receive  tliat  p«'cnliar  tint 
which  is  always  secui  on  tb«j  cotton  of  i-e<l  lan«ls, 
wlieii  iu  a  dying  slate.     Hence  tlie  Black  rust 
is  confiiie«l  to  white  lands,  where  this  element 
is  more  or  K«s  deficient.     It  generally  prevails 
on  silicious  soils,  but  1  have  seen  it  on  lands 
with  a  piiH!-<-lay  substratum,  but  never  on  red 
clay  lands  w  here  the  red  oxide  of  iron  tinctures 
everytliiiig. 

TUB   PROXIMATE   CAUSE  OF    Rl'KT 

lieing  nutrition,  the  remote  causes  may  lie  any- 
thing which  tends  to  bring  alKMit  this  result. — 
Whenever,  from  any  cans*',  a  plant  is  ileprivetl 
of  its  proper  nutriment,  especially  in  a  sudden 
manner,  rust  is  the  consequence.  Bust  diflt-rs 
from  autumnal  decay  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
sudden  and  premature.  1  have  seen  it  {larcli 
up  the  leaves,  resembling  very  much  tlie  effett 
of  a  killing  frost.  Among  the  most  notable  re- 
mote causes,  we  mention,  lack  of  moisture,  de- 


THE  MOBT  AGOKAVATED  FORM  OF  RUST 

is  wliere  there  is  a  combination  of  several  of 
these  remote  causes  operating  on  a  given  area 
at  oiu«.    Thus,  you  frequenUy  see  it  begin  in 
a  field  on  the  knoll  of  a  hill,  wliere  fertilizers 
have  been  applied.    The  stage  of  fruitage  comes 
on,  a  heavy  draught  is  made  upon  the  soil  to 
make  the  cotton  seed,  the  soluble  elements  in 
tlie  fertilizer  have  been  exhauslAjd,  a  drouth  fol- 
lows and  the  supply  of  nutiilion  is  cut  olf  sud- 
denly from  tlic  succulent  stalk,  it  withers  and 
falls  into  premature  decay  in  a  few  days,  suji- 
plying  hurriedly  the  nutriment  reciuiied  by  the 
bolls,  which  makes  the  exhaustion  more  rapid 
and  complete.     As  yet,  no  sign  of  rust  is  seen 
lower  down  tlie  hill,  b<!cause  there  is  more  or- 
ganic matter,  and  of  con8e«iueuce,  more  nutri- 
tion in  the  soil.     There  is  also  more  moisture, 
as  lands  supplied  with  organic  mailer  reUin 
moisture  longer.     In  a  few  »Iays,  however— the 
fruiting  progressing  as  aliove,  the  tlrouth  conti- 
nuing— the  same  caus<  s  are  bi  ought  to  bear  on 
the  hillside  as  at  the  top,  and  the  same  results 
ensue.     Dow  ii  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  however, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  humus  to  make  a  large 
weeds,  j)lenty  of  moislure  to  keep  the  nutrition 
in  a  soluble  state,  and  less  fruit,  according  Ui  tbe 
size  of  the  stalk,  to  make  such  heavy  and  rapid 
demands  for  its  nulrinient,  IIm;  leaves  i-oiilinue 
greiMi  Jlhroughoul  the  sejison,  and  rarely  ever 
exhibit  any  syniptoins  of  rust  or  pii'tnature  de- 
cay.    Oii  saiuly  lands  rust  is  more  severe  than 
on  clay  lands,  U'cjiiise  the  latter  are  much  more 
retentive  of  moislure.     Hence,  wlieii  a  crop  of 
cotton  is  in  rapid  growth 

FROM    A   bTIMUI,ATIN(i    FKUTIMZKR, 

and  the  fruitage  is  making  a  heavy  demand  on 
the  soil  through  tin;  delicate  fibrils  that  pene- 
trate the  suiface  soil  in  every  direction,  a  drouth 
sets  in,  the  hot  burning  sun  of  August  pours 
down  ojion  the  sfiil  and  jilant,  and  It  requires 
but  a  few  days  to  olistruct  nutrition,  by  drying 
up  the  moisture  f«»r  several  Indies,  and  not  only 
cutting  off  tlie  supply  of  nutriment  by  having 
none  In-ld  in  solution,  but  by  producing  the 
death  of  tlie  roots  which  were  intended  to  con- 
vey the  nutriment  to  tlie  plant.     We  have  seen, 
in  our  exi>erimental  plats,  tlie  nist  hasten  the 
fruit  on  rows  highly  fertilized  so  as  to  mature 
double  the  crop  of  tlie  nothing  rows  lieside  them, 
which  did  not  rust  at  all,  keeping  preen  and 
fruiting  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  season.     Tliere  are 
some  spots  of  land  which  rust  every  year,  no 
matter  what  may  lie  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  sea- 
sons.    This  is  probably  ow  ing  to  the  defk4ency 
of  some  of  tlie  inorganic  elements  tliat  are  re- 
quinnl  by  tlic  cotton  plant.     In  some  instances 
a  coating  of  ashes  has  relieved  the  disease  for 
the  time  lieing;  in  otln^rs,  this  and  every  other 
application  has  faile<l  as  a  remedy.     My  own 
impression  is,  that  mcMt  of  tliese  s|Mits,  if  exam- 
ined, would  tlevelop  an  im|iernie  dile  sulisoil, 
not  only  to  water,  but  to  the  tap-root  of  tlie 
plant ;  and  1  believe  this  cause  may  account  for 
most  of  tlie  instances  of  what  is  termed  land 
rust. 

CLEAN  CULTURE  OF  COTTON. 

The  dean  culture  of  cotton  and  corn — espe- 
cially the  former — rapidly  destroys  the  organic 
matter  of  tlie  soil,  the  alisence  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  a  virgin  and  an  im- 
poverished soil.  Now,  by  what  means  sliall  we 
gradually  restore  this  Imiiortant  principk:  to  our 


exhausted  fields?    First,  By  a  proj^r  rotation 
of  crops  ;  we  must  cease  to  push  our  lauds  iu 
c«otton   so  many  years  consecutively.    Where 
the  lands  are  abundant  the  poor  fields  may  rest 
entirely  one  year  In  four.    One  crop  of  small 
grain,  two  crojw  of  cotton,  and  one  year  of  rest. 
But  1  am  satisfied,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  a  remunerative  crop  may  be  gathered  every 
year,  and  the  lands  improved  w  ithout  rest.     2d, 
IJy  not  depastuiing  the  lands.     Let  evei^  parti- 
cle of  organic  matter,  every  stalk  of  corn  and 
cotton,  all  the  grass  and  weeds,  remain  to  decay 
on  the  soil.    Much  liunuis  will  be  husbanded  in 
this  way,  which  is  lost  by  the  wretclied  system 
of  sufl'ering  stock  to  run  iu  the  fields  during  the 
winter.    3d,  By  returning  all  the  cotton  seed  to 
the  land  Ukcn  from  it,  which  becomes  an  im- 
mense source  of  humus   itself,  in  the  heavy 
stubble  it  induces,  besides  the  coating  of  grass 
and   weeds,  which  springs  up  after  a  crop  of 
small  grain.     4tb,  By  a  proin-r  application  of 
good  fertilizers,  which  supply  the  stdl  with  the 
two  defiiient  elements— nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid— iKith  of  which  bec«nne  a  great  source  of 
humus  when  applied  directly  to  a  small  grain 
crop,  or  fnmi  the  effects  of  what  is  left  in  tlie 
soil  after  tbe  application  to  cotton.    If  you  wish 
to  prevent  rust  in  cotton,  replenish  your  fields 
with  Hm;  humus  which  has  been  extracUnl  from 
lh»!m  by  our  wretched  system  of  cullivatioiii 
and  the  thing  is  accomplislied." 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 
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PURE  BREEDS. 


It  seldom  occurs  that  topics  of  farm  business 
afford  a  subject  of  conversation  among  the  gen- 
ial public ;  yet  this  year  the  extreme  prices  for 
tlioroughbreil  stock  have  been  continually  re- 
marked, even  by  those  who  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  cattle.      One  thousand  five  hundred 
guinciis  for  a  six  year  ol«l  cow,  and  two  thou- 
and  five  hundred  guineas  for  a  pair  of  two- 
year  old  heifers,  may  well  cause  surprise.    Tliests 
sums  were  actually  paid,  and  with  no  luck  penny, 
for  pure  Short-Horns  bred  by  Mr.  Booth  and 
Captain  Gunter.     At  Oxford  and  Y'orkshiie 
shows,  other  high  sums  were  paid — the  first  prize 
yeaiTnig  heifer  sold  for  500  guineas,  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  350  guineas.    Twelve  guineas  were 
pjiid  for  Leicester  gimmers.      Cotswold   com- 
manded similar  sums,  and  even  pigs  soM  as  high 
as  35  guineas  each  !     But  these  prices,  high  as 
they  seem,  fall  in  the  shade  when  5,800  guineas 
were  pjiid  for  the  thoroughbred  Gladiatcur. 

It  may  be  asked  how  such  prices  came  about? 
Is  there  a  scarcity  of  stock  ?  or,  is  the  axiom  of 
"  fools  and  their  money,"  found  to  be  truer  as  it 
grows  t»lder? 

Scarcity  of  animals  of  certain  pedigrees  tliere 
undoubtedly  Is,  hence  the  rise  In  tlie  market  for 
animals  of  pure  Bates  aid  Booth  trilies;  but 
tliere  is  not  such  a    scarcity  of  tiMiroughbred 
st(H*k.    Tlie  slaughUtr  of  ci>ntiiienfal  cattle  may 
have  cause«l  an  increased  price  for  graziers,  and 
thus  temjited  fanners  to  breed  more  than  to  buy 
in  and  graze.     More«)ver,  our  agriculturists  are 
every  day  liecoming  more  enliglitene«i  as  to  tlie 
profits  of  improved  stock,  and  selection  inbreed- 
ing iIm*  lower  animals.     Every  huntsman  knows 
tlie  value  of  propagating    ccitain   qualities  of 
scent  and  endurance  in  tlie  kennel.     Of  how 
much  more  value,  then,  is  it  to  tlie  farmer  to 
breetl  animals  whose   very  management  alone 
tends  to  lieiiefit  his  business  ?    Iu  keeping  stock, 
well  bn>d  cattle  gel  done  a  little  better  than  com- 
mon things ;  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  animals 
fed  well    wlien    young    never   lose  tlM3ir   calf 
flesh.     The  better  keeping  leaves  a  richer  and 
larger  quantity  of  manure,  which,  in  turn,  pro- 
duces b<;tter  crops  of  grain  and  roots.    Many 
men  in  our  own  district  have  long  since  known 
Uh!  benefit  «)f  this.     The  late  Earl  Ducie  was  one 
of  tlie  first  to  make  it  apparent  loan  eye  witness, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Cfdlege  still  demon- 
strates It.     But,  argues   the  doubter,  who  can 
comiiete  with  a  lord  in  buying  iiedigrec  stock  at 


such  prices  ?  It  don't  pay.  The  late  William 
Hewer,  at  Sevenhainpton,  for  thirty  years 
proved  that  well  bred  stock  would  pay.  He 
bought  large  framed  pedigree  cows,  showing 
dairy  properties,  and  put  them  to  the  best  bull 
he  could  purchase.  In  this  way  he  produced  a 
class  of  cattle  that  would  give  their  25  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  and  when  dry,  feed  in  a  short  time 
upwards  of  150  stone.  The  same  way  with  his 
stock  of  Berkshire  pigs,  by  judiciously  selecting 
and  feeding  them  well  when  young,  he  brought 
out  swine  that  won  the  first  prizes  at  the  Royal 
shows  for  years  in  succession. — Eng.  Country 
Gentlcmari's  Magazine. 


T^EANINO  COLTS. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  5th,  1871. 
Robert  McClure,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
can  obtain  no  information  from  the  books,  viz : 
the  weaning  of  colts.  My  case  is  this :  I  have 
a  fine  colt,  now  five  inontlis  old.  I  put  tlie  dam 
to  a  horse  again  last  spring  (one  sired  by  old 
Revenue),  and  I  have  all  reason  to  think  her 
with  foal.  I  have  not  used  her  since  she  foaled. 
She  has  been  running  in  grass  and  fed  also. 
Both  mother  and  colt  are  in  good  condition. 
She  seems  to  have  an  abundance  of  milk. 

Now,  when  shoidd  I  wean  this  colt— or  should 
I  let  it  suck  all  winter?  Some  say  that  it  is  not 
good  for  the  one  in  embryo,  to  let  it  suck  so 
long ;  makes  it  small,  etc.  I  w  ill  have  no  use, 
or  very  little,  for  the  mare  all  winter.  If  it 
should  be  weaned,  how  do  you  recommend 
them  to  be  fed,  etc. 

Jno.  E.  Miller,  M.D. 

REPLY. 

We  have,  sis  roipiesled,  given  such  Informa- 
tion by  lett43r  as  we  think  will  suit  the  doctor's 
necessitit-s,  and  for  the  use  of  the  public  will 
say  a  few  words,  as  this  is  aliout  the  season  of 
tlie  year  wlien  tln-y  will  Ik-  of  use  to  some  per- 
sons having  mares  and  colts  to  care  for,  without 
liaving  very  definite  views  about  management. 

Firitt,  It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  doctor  fails 
to  find  any  Information  In  tlie  books,  upon  tlie 
weaning,  etc.,  of  colts,  which  arises  from  tlie 
fact  that  we  have  no  works  treating  upon  such 
matters.  The  work  that  will  give  most  satis- 
faction on  this  particular  is  "  Every  Hotse  Own- 
er's Cyclope«lia,"  and  can  be  obtainetl  at  the 
office  of  tlie  "  Practical  Farmer,"  price  $3.50  to 
$5.50,  depending  upon  tlie  quality  of  binding. 

Second,  We  will  give  an  extract  frfira  this 
book,  on  tlie  subject  of  weaning  colts,  passing 
by  the  otlier  points  .in  breeding,  such  as  the 
eariy  treatment  of  the  foal,  the  liandling  of  the 
foal,  and  tlie  best  treatment  of  tlie  mare  after 
foaling,  etc.: 

"  The  usual  age  for  weaning  the  foal  is  about 
tlie  end  of  tlie  sixth  month,  that  time  being  se- 
lected because  tlie  dam  is  generally  about  •  half 
gone'  with  her  next  foal,  and  cannot  bear  tlie 
double  drain  u|xin  tier  system ;"  and  by  way  of 
parenthesis  we  might  add,  that  healthy  procrea- 
tion would  also  lie  interfered  with  and  stunted 
by  continuing  this  drain  much  beyond  six 
months. — "  Nor  <loes  tlie  foal  benefit  much  by 
tlie  milk  after  this  age,  the  teeth  and  stomach 
iMMiig  tlien  quite  strong  enough  to  crop  and  di- 
gest what  is  to  be  had  from  August  into  Octo- 
lier,"  and  in  some  seasons  and  on  some  farms  a 
month  later. 

Tliese  are  tlie  months  during  which  tlie  seve- 
ral breeds  attain  tlie  middle  of  their  year.  If 
the  autumn  montlis  be  dry,  and  grass  scanty, 
a  few  steamed  roots,  as  turnips  or  carrots,  may 
be  mixed  with  bran  and  given  to  the  foal  night 
and  morning;  but  as  a  rule,  unless  it  is  too 
highly  forced  in  its  growth  for  the  purpose  of 
early  racing,  it  will  require  only  the  grass  which 
it  can  pick  up  when  it  is  turned  out. 

R.  McClure,  V.  S.,  M.  D. 
Pklladvlpliia,  Pa. 


COUNTRY    RESIDENCE,    OOTMIC    STYLE. 


[From  Sloam's  "Homestead  Architecture. 


This  is  a  representation  of  a  solid,  comfortable  house,  not  lavishly  but  neatly  and  carefully 
embellished  in  tlie  gothic  manner.  Tlie  plan,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection,  is  irregular,  which, 
combined  with  the  diversified  roof  lines,  is  favorable  to  a  picturesque  effect ;  and  this  tendency 
is  strengthened  by  the  cornices  and  minor  details. 

Apartments. — An  examina- 
tion of  tlie  plans  will  make  it  appa- 
rent that  this  is  intended  foi  the 
residence  of  a  family  of  culture 
and  refinement,  without  any  de- 
sire for  ambitious  display;  they 
may  be  very  wealthy  and  very  hot- 
pliable,  but  choose  to  live  remote 
from  the  vexations  of  fashionable 
life.  The  drawing  r(xmi,  IH  by  25 
feet,  is  a  first  class  apartment ;  we 
cannot  imagine  any  more  delight- 
ful feature  than  its  bay  window  ; 
aside  from  its  external  elli-ct  as  a 
Iiart  of  tbe  composition,  it  adds 
infinitely  to  the  chiU'actor  of  the 
rooiu  as  a  place  of  8<K-ial  enjoy- 
ment. The  hall  is  8  feet  wide, 
afiording  a  thoroughfare  from  front 
to  rear  of  building;  at  right  angles 
with  it  is  the  staircase  hall,  *J  feet 
wide.  The  silting  room  is  18  by 
25  feet,  and  may  on  special  occa- 
sions be  converted  iiiUi  a  dining 
room,  although  provision  is  made 
for  a  dining  room  for  the  home 
circle.  This  room  is  10  by  18 
feet,  and  the  kitchen  adjoining  is 
12  by  18  feet.  The  verandas  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  front  en- 
trance is  indicated  by  a  feature  of 
more  massive  character  than  the 
veranda,  which  should  becxecuU'd 
in  stone,  or  whatever  material  tlie 
walls  of  tbe  liouse  may  be.  On 
the  second  floor  we  find  three 
chambers  and  a  dressing  room ;  in 
tlie  back  building,  entered  from  a 
passage  on  a  level  with  the  half 
landing  of  the  staiis,  we  find  two 
bed  rooms,  and  a  bath  room.  Tbe 
attic  bed  rooms,  lighted  by  dormer 
windows,  are  reached  by  stairs 
continued  over  tbe  main  stairs. 

Construction. — This  house 
is  intended  to  be  built  of  brick  or 
gtoiie :  if  of  the  former  material, 
lioUow  walls  are  to  be  preferred ; 
if  of  the  latter,  furring  otf  with 
wood  is  tlie  most  siutable  expe- 
dient to  prevent  dampness.  The 
design  would  look  very  well  exe- 
cuted ill  undressed  stone,  not  laid 
with  precision  of  range-work,  yet 


Fig.  1— Principal  Floor. 


with  considerable  n  gaid  to  regularity  and  even- 
ness of  surface.  The  roof  in  any  event,  should 
be  slate ;  tlie  verandas  and  cornices  wood,  the 
former  being  covered  with  tin.  The  stiles  of 
the  paneled  verge-board  on  the  principal  ga- 
bles are  dressed  from  2-inch  plank,  moulded  and 
doubled,  and  each  spandrel  pieix-ed  with  a  trefoil. 
The  bay-windows  are  Iwth  built  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  main  walls,  whether  brick  or 
stone. 

Tlie  chimney  tops  are  of  terra-coltaor8tone,hut 
tlie  former  being  both  inexpensive  and  durable, 
will  be  preferred  by  a  m^rity  of  proprietore. 

Estimate. — Erected  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, the  internal  finish  being  hi  consonance 
with  the  external  style  of  the  building,  tbe  cost 
of  this  house  w  ill  be  lietween  $7000  and  $8000. 


Fig.  2.— iiecond  Floor. 


VENTILATION   Or  BUILOINaS. 

We  have  enquiries  sometimes  from  subscribers 
on  this  important  subject,  and  in  country  places, 
both  for  public  and  private  buildings,  it  appeals 
to  be  but  little  understood.  We  observe  the  old 
plan  of  ventilating  from  tlie  top  of  the  room, 
much  in  vogue,  and  therefore  find  room  for  the 
following  clear  explanation  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved process,  by  our  townsman,  John  M. 
WuiTALL,  President  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  the  I'oor  of  this  city  : 

« In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject to  health,  it  is  proposed  to  pcihit  out  some  of 
the  many  advantag(is  possessed  by  the  I'hiladel- 
phia  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  the  perfection 
and  thoroughness  of  the  ventilation.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Hospital  is  located  at  tlie  Alms-house, 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor.  All  tlie  wards  in  the  extensive  buildings 
of  this  institution  are  warmed  and  ventilated  on 
the  same  general  plan,  viz :  Every  ward  has 
one  or  more  Independent  hot  air  chambers  (ac- 
cording to  size)  and  flues  of  its  own,  the  lieat  iu 
all  cases  admitted  near  the  fltxir.  Each  ward 
lias  also  one  or  more  (according  to  size)  flues 
for  ventilation  of  its  own,  iiideiKjiident  of  any 
other  ward,  open  only  very  near  the  floor  and 
going  out  at  tlie  roof.  This  Is  a  viul  wjiidiiion 
to  success.  An  opening  In  a  ventilating  flue 
near  the  ceiling  is  fatal  to  it,  as  has  been  tlio- 
rouglily  sliowii  at  tlie  Aliusliouse :  so  tliat  all  tlie 
ventilating  openings  near  tbe  ceilings  have  been 
bricketl  up  in  tliese  extensive  buildings.  The 
following  facts  may  be  cited  to  show  tbe  excel- 
lence of  the  system  adopted : 

"  Wliere  cases  of  typus  and  typhoid,  relapsing 
fever,  spotted  fever,  and  ciiolera,  or  any  oilier 
contagious  diseases  are  admitted,  there  is  no  in- 
sUnce  in  whkh  tlie  diseases  were  imparted  to 
patienU  already  in  tlie  wards  and  confined  to  bed 
wlUi  otlier  ooiQplaiuts,  although  their  beds  were 
in  ckise  proximity. 

"  Wliere  exteusive  openitk>ns  are  to  be  per- 
formed, tliere  is  no  probability  of  pyemia,  ery- 
sipelas, or  gangrene,  very  few,  if  any,  cases 
having  occurred ;  and  tlie  death  rate  from  surgi- 
cal operations  has  been  very  much  reduced. 

Cases  of  erysipelas  and  gangrene  are  admitted, 
but  do  not  spread  as  formerly. 

"  The  common  sore  eye,  which  had  heretofore 
been  very  prevalent,  is  now  very  rare,  tlie  little 
ones  being  generally  free  from  it.  A  number  of 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  brought  Into 
the  Children's  Asylum  from  the  city ;  also,  re- 
lapsing fever,  yet  iu  no  instance  have  tliese 
very  contagious  diseases  spread  among  the  in- 
mates. 

•'  To  secure  good  ventilation  in  summer,  lieat 
is  introduced  into  all  needed  parts  of  tlie  bouse 
twice  a  week  for  two  hours  each  time,  and  of- 
teuer  if  required.  This  wanos  tlie  ventilating 
Hues  so  that  they  draw  all  tlie  time  and  tbe  wards 
are  ke|it  sweet.  It  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence tliat  if  fresh  air  is  desired  from  a  window 
it  is  better  to  raise  the  window  from  tbe  bottom 
iliaii  to  lower  it  from  tlie  top,  as  tlie  latter  seri- 
ously embarrasses  tlie  ventilation  from  the  floor. 
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Ill  on«  of  tli«  luifsory  wards  the  sore  eye 
was  hroiif^ht  by  a  child ;  It  spread  among  the 
Jimiates  and  continued  for  some  time.  On  ex- 
amination It  waa  found  (the  weather  being 
warm)  tliat  tlie  windows  were  all  lowered  from 
the  top  <lay  and  niglit.  On  fiisteiiiiiR  tliein  up, 
in  a  few  days  the  disuase  disappeared,  and  tliere 
has  been  no  juore  of  it. 

"In  1800,  when  Ihecliolera  visited  the  insane 
department,  it  was  the  most  faul  in  tliose  wards 
whei-e  there  whs  a  strong  ventilation  from  near 
the  ceiling  and  none  fnmi  tlie  rtoor,  but  on 
bringing  it  down  tlie  cholera  immediately  «lisap- 
peared.  Not  a  single  case  originated  or  occurred 
unless  brought  in,  in  any  ward  of  the  institution 
where  tliere  was  a  thorough  ventilation  from  the 
fl.mr,  or  an  oiwn  fireplace  and  chimney. 

"  Some  persons  advoi-nto  ventilation  from  near 
the  celling,  or  Uk;  lowering  of  window*  to  let 
the  heat  escape.  This  will  bo  very  eflectual  if 
the  openings  be  large  enough,  but  the  healthful 
fresh  air  wiU  go  along  with  it,  leaving  behind 
tlie  foul,  used  up  air  wiiu  tlie  floor.  It  may  be 
asked,  What  U  to  be  done  if  the  house  is  too 
hot?  If  heated  by  steam,  shut  off  the  steam  ; 
tlie  pipes  will  soon  ccmjI.  If  heated  by  hot  air 
furnaa^s,  check  the  lire  at  ona; ;  the  drums  will 
very  soon  cool.  lu  the  meanUme  oiieii  the  tlooi-s 
or  raise  the  windows.  The  tenii)erature  will 
then  be  lowered  witliout  at  all  interfering  with 
the  ventilation  from  the  floor. 

"  To  have  a  full,  free  ventilation,  air  either 
warm  or  cold,  must  be  freely  admitted,  if  it 
comes  from  an  open  door  or  raised  window,  It 
increases  the  force  of  the  ventilation,  as  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ward,  hall  or  rooms  si  111 
acts  with  considerable  pressure  upon  the  atmos- 
phere nearest  the  floor. 

"The  new  extensions  to  the  insane  deji-art- 
ment  of  the  Alms  Uouse,  just  completed,  illus- 
trate fully  the  etlicleucy  of  the  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  adopted,  and  Is  a  complete 
Any  one  interested  can  examine  for 


success, 
himself. 


JOUN  M.  WUITALL." 


Phila'd.,  loth  mo.,  1X71. 


RAISINQ  PIGEONS. 


Therb  are  great  divei-slties  in  the  natural 
taste  of  persons  In  respect  to  raising  domestic 
animals— some  giving  tiieir  attention  to  liorses, 
others  to  neat  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.     We 
recently  visited  tlie  wareliouseof  John  Stkoup, 
an  extensive  merchant  on  Morth  Delatcare  ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  and  found  tlie  upper  story, 
(some  60  feet  deep  by  26  wide),  converted  into 
a  iHgeon  loft.     Hi*  f»»cy  appeared  to  be  in  tlie 
pigeon  line,  ami  we  had  tl»e  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining more  varieties  than  we  before  knew  U>  be 
in  existence.    Some  of  them  had  a  monled  value 
of  $200  per  pair.     A  considt^rable  nnraber  had 
been  lmi)orte<l,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  plu- 
TO^^  and  points  of  distlnetlon  of  breeds,  tliere 
was  much  to  interest  and  aUract.     Tliey  are 
iK)t  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  room,  which  is 
■iipplied  daily  with  fresh  wat«r  and  food,  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  being  also  on  tlie  floor,  for  tliera  to 
peck  at.    This  space  is  found  sufficient  for  ex- 
ercise of  about  ;iOO  pigeons.    Here  were  Pout- 
ers, Carriers,  Roughnecks,  Arclmngel  or  Vale- 
rian, Barbs  of  all  colors,  Nuns,  Morecaps,  Fan- 
tails  of  all  colors,  Turblts,  Swallows,  Owls,  com- 
prising all    tlie  princljuil    known   varietl.-s    of 
pigeons,  except  TumWers,  which  require  outr 
door  exercise  to  display  tlieir  peculiar  liahlts. 

For  tlie  information  of  those  not  familiar 
with  plgeon-ralslng,  we  have  drawn  somewhat 
on  Tegetnieler  for  tlie  following  descriiitlons. 

Of  I'uuters,  we  fouml  at  J.  Stijoitp's  a  very 
large  variety  of  colors,  with  beautiful  markings. 
This  bn'ed  Is  Indeed  rather  a  speciality  with 
lilm,  and  lie  has  some  of  tlie  most  valuable  spe- 
cimens In  this  country.  Tlie  I'outw  is  gene- 
rally •  bird  of  large  apparent  size,  and  is  so 
named  from  posst^ssing  the  {leculiar  faculty  of 
Inflating  its  crop  to  a  prodigious  sl^e.    Tliis  is 


done  by  drawing  in  Ihe  air  and  ret:iiuing  it,  so 
lis  to  become  iiifialod  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
crop  is  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  his  body ;  and 
in  iierforming  this  feat  it  has  happened  that  he 
has  sometimes  lost  his  equilibrium.  This  power 
of  inflation  ap^iears  to  be  pursued  for  amuse- 
ment, or  from  vanity,  something  similar  to  the 
pompous  strut  of  the  turkey-gobler.  A  lively 
comiKititlon  between  two  birds  sometimes  hap- 
pens, to  see  which  can  inflate  the  most — and  J. 
iSTitoUP  has  known  it  to  Imj  pursued  so  long, 
that  the  bird  had  lost  the  jiower  of  controlling 
It,  and  liad  to  be  assisted.  The  Pouters  are  of 
all  colors— many  of  them  l)eautifully  groujied 
and  variegated.  Slimness  of  girth  Is  considered 
a  very  essential  matter  in  a  true  Pouter,  a  thick 
))o(iy  detracting  much  from  its  beauty.  Old 
fanciers  used  to  say  "  that  the  hotly  of  a  Pouter 
should  lie  able  to  slip  through  a  wedding  ring.'' 
They  sell  from  $6  to  $30  per  pair. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon,  Uome  Birds,  Lcs  Pi- 
fieons  voyageui-s,  Antweriw,  etc.,  ai-e  tenns  used 
to  designate  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Carrier  pigeon.  They  are  of  various  coloi-s, 
black,  blue,  dun  colors,  plea,  etc.  J.  SxHorf 
has  many  pairs  of  the  Cariiei-s,  very  distinctly 
marked  and  differing  from  all  othei-s  in  Ills  col- 
lection, e8i)ecially  the  large,  pr«milnent  circle 
ai-ound  the  eye,  and  the  fine  tai^ring  neck. 
This  breed  of  pigeons  were  at  one  time  supiiosed 
to  depend  on  instinct  for  their  rapid  flight  ami 
return  to  where  they  started,  but  this  is  evident- 
ly a  mistake — and  their  great  attachment  to 
home  apjiears  U)  be  a  jxicullar  characteristic,  ad- 
vantage of  which  Is  taken  to  make  them  availa- 
ble as  carriers.  On  being  let  l(K>se  they  fly  in 
circles,  tin  arriving  at  a  great  lielght,  when  their 
eyes  reach  some  familiar  object,  which  they  re- 
cognize, and  then  fly  with  great  rapidity  in  a 
straight  line  towards  it,  varying  from  20  to  40 
miles  iier  hour.  O.  S.  IluuBBL,  of  Philadel- 
phia, showed  us  rerently  some  Imixirted  Carrier 
birds  from  Antwerp,  which  proved  successful,  and 
took  a  first  premium  on  the  other  side  tlie  Allan- 
tic,  in  a  race  with  other  birds,  400  miles  long. — 
They  cost  him  alxiut  $200  per  pair.  He  has 
succeetled  in  training  several  pairs,  beginning 
with  a  few  miles  from  home,  at  his  farm  in 
Connecticut,  and  from  thence  at  various  jioints 
and  stopping-places,  «lown  as  far  as  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey.  From  tliere  they  reached 
home  with  safely. 

The  Tuibit,  another  of  J.  Stboup's  collection, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  many  varieties  of  pigeons. 
They  have  a  very  short,  thick  bill,  like  a  bid- 
finch.  The  crown  of  their  head  flat  and  de- 
pressed, with  featliers  In  the  breast  reflected 
both  ways, — these  featliers  on  the  breast  stand- 
ing out  like  fringe,  or  the  frill  of  a  modern  shirt. 
Their  tail  and  the  back  of  the  wings  should  lie 
of  one  entire  color — as  blue,  black,  red,  yellow, 
dun,  and  chequered.  Tlie  flight  feathers,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  bmly,  should  be  white. 

The  Archangel  Pigeons  derive  their  name,  cr 
are  supposed  to  derive  their  name,  from  tlie 
Hussian  town  of  Arcliangel,  and  tlieir  chief 
IKiints  are,  color,  tuil  and  carriage.  The  head 
and  neck  liackle  should,  after  the  first  moult,  be 
of  a  deep  and  brilliant  copper  red,  changing  into 
dark  bronz(>,  the  wings  and  back  of  a  deep 
black,  shining  willi  a  brilliant  burnished  metal- 
lic lustre  and  reflecting  tlie  rlcliest  iridescent 
hues  of  blue  and  green.  No  variety  of  pigeon, 
in  ni(;ijillic  brilliancy  of  plumage,  approaches 
that  of  tlie  Archangel. 

The  llarb,  or  liarbary  Pigeon,  can  be  traced 
hack  for  a  considerable  periiNl,  even  as  far  as  tlm 
lOtli  century.  It  was  originally  brought  from 
Barbary,  has  a  very  small  beak,  like  a  bulllnch, 
with  a  very  small  wattle,  and  a  naked  circle  of 
tuUiious  flesh  around  tlie  eyes,  whose  irldes  are 
of  a  pearl  color.  Their  original  cohir  Is  either 
black  or  dun.  In  England  Barbs  are  sold  as 
high  as  XIO  each. 

The  Old  Pigeon  lias  the  upper  chap  of  its 


l>eak  hooked  over,  like  an  owl's— whence  its 
name.    It  plumage  is  always  entirely  white, 


blue  or  black.  It  is  of  quite  small  size.  They 
are  rather  wild  in  tlieir  habits  and  apt  to  fly  off 
their  nests,  If  in  tlie  least  disturbed. 

NunH  are  an  old  and  well  known  variety,  with 
a  body  all  white,  while  the  head,  tall,  and  six 
of  the  flight  feathers  ought  to  be  entirely  black, 
red  and  yellow.  A  Nun  should  also  be  peari 
eyed,  and  liave  a  white  hood  or  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Nuns  are  con- 
sidered very  beautiful  and  very  desirable. 

Swallowi*  have  white  bodies,  with  tlieir  flight 
feathers  black  or  dark,  and  derive  tlieir  name 
from  habit  of  flight  much  resembling  swallows. 

Fantailn  are  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  va- 
riety. They  are  often  all  white,  but  are  also 
black,  blue,  red  and  yellow  pieds.  Their  caudal 
featliers  are  placed  on  an  erector  muscle,  capable 
of  contraction  and  expansion  at  pleasure.  When 
they  raise  their  tail,  they  bring  it  forward,  and 
at  tlie  same  time,  draw  back  tlie  head  till  It 
touches  tlie  tall.  Tbey  usually  tremble  during 
the  whole  time  of  this  operation,  and  their  Ixxly 
is  agitated  by  the  contraction  of  their  muscles. 
Fantails  seldom  quit  the  precincts  of  the  aviary, 
evidently  for  fear  that  the  wind  acting  on  their 
broatl  tails,  would  upset  tliem.  Some  of  the 
Fantails  have  32  and  84  caudal  plumes — about 
three  times  the  numljer  of  other  pigeons. 

lioughneekH  are  of  various  colors,  and  are 
known  by  tlie  rough  leathers,  like  a  frilled  collar 
around  the  neck. 

There  are  other  varieties  which  we  have  not 
siiace  to  descrilie ;  but  to  those  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate we  would  rewimmend,  besides  the 
large  collection  of  John  Stuoup,  that  of  Ca8- 
PAii  llKKT,  on  Vine  street,  Philadelphia,  whose 
residence  is  in  Germantowii,  but  who  also  makes 
use  of  the  upjier  stories  of  his  warehouse  as  a 
pigeon  cote.  In  which  may  be  found  beautiful 
and  pure  sj>oclmens  of  all  the  above  varieties, 
and  which  apiiear  in  perfect  liealth. 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Habit  of  Seeing  and  Reporting  Correctly. 


It  is  curious,  as  Illustrative  of  character,  man- 
ner and  mental  training,  to  notice  the  narrative 
of  an  incident  as  descrllied  by  two  men,  both 
of  wlK>m  had  witnessed   It.     One  of  them  in- 
vests the  Inclilent,  whether  It  was  a  dog  fight  or 
a  man  fight,  the  burning  of  a  house,  the  upset- 
ting of  a  carriage,  or  the  mad  gamlxils  of  a 
drunken  fellow,  with  a  coloring  borrowed  from 
surrounding  objwta,  arrangetl  with  artistic  taste 
and  a  dash  of  dramatic  Interest.     He  makes  of 
the  Incident  a  pleasing  picture,  adorned  by  the 
lights  shed  upon  It  by  the  Imagination  of  an 
acute  and  accurate  obsener. — While  from  tlie 
otlier  yon  hear  a  confused  clutter  of  dlsjolnte*! 
words  and  phrases,  interlarded  with  many  a 
'says  lie'  and  •  says  I,'  which  convey  no  distinct 
image  to  tlie  mind.    The  cause  of  this  marked 
difference,  aside  from  some  original  cast  of  mind, 
is,  that  the  one  had  been  taught  to  mark  with 
accuracy  the  impression  made  on  his  min<l  by 
external  objects,  while  the  other,  the  victim  of 
carekss  tuition  or  sluggish  inactivity  of  mind, 
only  noticed  events  in  a  general  way,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  knocked  aliout  like  one  in  a  crowd,  by 
tlie  events  themselves. 

To  form  tlie  habit  of  seeing  with  accuracy  the 
objects  which  are  scattered  around  ns,  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  [Ktssession  of  It  marks 
the  discoverer  of  new  truths,  the  philosopher, 
the  man  of  science  and  the  man  of  decision  of 
character — the  amusing,  instructive  compatiion, 
and  In  stx-lety  tlie  brilliant  converser. — While 
tlie  want  of  It  marks,  what  shjill  we  say  ? — the 
humdrum,  the  man  who  cannot  tell  yon  with 
exactness  the  hour  of  the  day,  or  the  state  of 
the  barometer,  though  Iw  has  just  Kniked  in  a 
lazy  way  at  tlie  instrument.  Oh,  there  are  too 
many  such  drones  in  tlie  hive  of  every  society. 
The  botanist  knows  the  value  of  keeping  his 


eyes  open,  and  of  scrutinizing  objects  with  tlie 
most  critical  glances.  Botany,  in  fact,  is  built 
upon  the  accurate  discrimination  of  the  diflier- 
ences  in  the  structure  of  plants.  Linnaeus  cre- 
ated the  science,  by  the  remarkable  skill  he  had 
acquired  In  noting  tlie  differences  as  well  as  in 
pointing  out  the  allied  properties  In  the  most 
dissimilar  plants.  It  Is  related  of  this  great 
naturalist,  that  walking  out  one  day  with  his 
young  students,  he  stopped  to  examine  some 
grasses,  and  soon  calling  to  them  to  come  to 
liim,  he  placed  his  hand  on  a  spot  of  grass,  and 
said,  "  Under  my  hand  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
varieties  of  plants,"  besides  several  distinct  na- 
tionalities of  Insects.  Such  are  among  the  pre- 
cious results  of  attention  to  the  art  of  seeing, 
— an  art  which  every  simpleton  Imagines  he 
possesses,  and  which  the  wisest  regret  they  do 
not  know  sufficiently. 

The  sense  of  vision  is,  upon  the  whole,  pretty 
equally  distributed  among  men,  so  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  pewon  who  cannot  see 
with  distinctness  an  objiict  placed  six  inches  be- 
fore his  nose,  Is  worse  off'  than  he  who  can  dis- 
criminate objects  at  the  distance  of  miles,  as  he 
with  his  microscopic  eye  can  detect  peculiari- 
ties in  things  of  which  the  other  must  remain 
in  ignorance,  unless  aided  by  a  lens. 

The  cultivation  of  the  natural  senses  should 
occupy  a  wider  space  in  our  schemes  of  educa- 
tion— seeing  the  thousatids  of  modern  arts 
which  arc  in  daily  operation,  demand  singular 
precision  of  hand  and  eye  in  their  production. 
Tlie  young  must  be  taught  to  see  exactly,  or, 
when  they  become  men,  tliey  never  will.  The 
various  trades  and  arts  are  no  doubt  the  proper 
schools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  senses — but  a 
more  general  cultivation  is  requiretl,  and  sliould 
precede  tlie  professional ;  and  one  result  of  this 
would  be  greater  dexterity  and  skill  in  mechan- 
ics and  artists. 

In  tlie  engraver's  art  the  powers  of  vision  are 
trained  to  a  jioint  of  nicety  which  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  the  "hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."    So,  in  the  sculptor's  art, 
the  Ideal,  however  grand  it  may  l>e,  woidd  be 
nothing,  unless  tlie  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
chlpjjer  of  stone  had  not  been  learnedly  edu- 
cated to  luibody  forth  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet.    Equally  with  botany,  geology  and  mine- 
rah>gy,  owe  tlieir  origin  as  sciences  to  tlie  accu- 
rate oliservation  of  the  student  of  nature. — 
Thus  Verner  in  Germany,  Hiilton  in  Scotland, 
and  Harvey  in  France,  laid  the  foiuidatlons  of 
the  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralo- 
gy.    They  were  simply  skilled  lookers,  having 
large  powers  of  generalization.    Tlie  value  of  a 
single  glance,  tlie  accomiianiment  of  a  weird 
power  of  comprehension,  is  well  shown  by  an 
Incident  In  the  early  life  of  the  philosopher  Fer- 
guson.    While  lie  was  yet  a  sheplierd  boy  in 
tlie  highlands  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  chanced 
to  ride  past  where  he  was  looking  after  his  cat- 
tle ; — the  boy  asked  tlie  stranger  to  tell  him  tlie 
Imur,  and  as  his  question  was  answered  kindly. 
It  pronijited  another.    In  this  1r>  asked  to  be 
shown  tlie  insule  of  the  watch.     Uis  wish  was 
granted,  aiul  for  a  moment  or  two  he  surveyed 
llie  intricate  comiilicatloiis  of  the  works.   Wlien 
he  handcMl  the  wat<ii  to  the  c«>urteous  stranger, 
besides  tlianks  he  added,  "  I  uiidersttnid  it  now." 
So  well  dill  lie  do  m,  was  shown  by  his  making 
a  woollen  watch  with  his  knife.    Tlie  works  he 
he  Inclosed  in  a  woo<len  case,  and  tlie  machine 
actually  accomplislied  tlie  feat  of  keeping  time. 
So  mucli  for  the  value  of  a  well  diiected.  In- 
telligent glanc(>,  with  an  Idea  and  a  puijKjse  In  It. 
These  jottings  I  set  down  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  practical  farmer.     No  profession,  no  art  re- 
quires more  k(M>n  perception  of  eye  and  brain  to 
their  full  development,  tlian  tliat  of  tlie  farmer. 
But  tlie  farmer,  by  his  stiperior  inteUigence, 
must  vindicate  tlie  dignity  of  his  art,  tlie  utility 
of  wlilcli  is  acknowledged  by  all.  T.  H. 
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Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  your  own  errors. 


ABOUT  BBB  HIVB3. 

An  experienced  bee-keeper  gives  his  opinions 
on  Bee  Hives  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  as 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  bee-culture,  we  republish  tliem  : 

We  are  frequently  asked,  which  is  the  best 
bee  hive ;  if  this  or  that  patent  is  not  a  good  one 
or  tlie  best,  &c.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
best  bee  hive,  nor  will  there  ever  he.  A  hive 
that  will  meet  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
one  man,  would  utteriy  fail  in  the  hands  of 
another. 

A  movable  comb  hive  of  some  kind  is  indis- 
pensable to  success.  They  should  be  simple  in 
construction,  and  allow  of  the  easy  handling  of 
the  frames.  Avoid  all  "  moth  proof"  or  "  miller 
trap  "  hives,  as  they  are  of  no  value  whatever 
to  any  one.  A  hive  of  medium  depth  of  comb 
will  give  more  box  honey,  where  the  boxes  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  hive,  than  one  of  greater 
depth,  while  tlie  bees  are  more  apt  to  be  lost  in 
winter.  Indeed,  bees  that  are  kept  in  shallow 
hives  are  almost  sure  to  be  lost  in  winter,  unless 
the  hives  are  protected  in  some  way,  which  is 
generally  neglected  by  most  bee-keepers.  We 
call  a  hive  shallow  when  the  combs  are  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  depth;  medium  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  deep  when  the  combs 
ai-e  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth. 

Now  a  deep  hive  will  winter  bees  better,  and 
give  eariier  swarms  than  a  shallow  one,  wlien 
the  bees  are  kept  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  A  hive 
should  be  compact  in  form,  permit  of  thorough 
ventilation,  without  tUe  admission  of  light ;  give 
plenty  of  surplus  storage  room  easily  acceptable 
to  the  bees,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  honey  extractor.  We  have  seen  and 
used  a  great  many  patent  hives,  and  hives  tliat 
were  not  patented,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  found 
one  which  suited  us.  The  one  gi-eat  fault  with 
most  patent  hives  is  that  tliey  combine  so  many 
poor  points  in  their  construc'.ion  with  so  few 
good  ones,  that  they  are  of  little  practical  use  to 
tlie  apiarian. 

Now,  we  have  devised  a  hive  of  our  own  in- 
vention (don't  be  frightened,  reader,  for  it  is  not 
patented,  nor  will  not  be,)  which  if  it  shall 
prove  to  lie  what  we  expect  of  it,  will  combine 
more  advantages,  with  fewer  objections,  than 
any  hive  now  in  use.    It  can  be  very  cheaply 
constructed,  there  being  no  rabiting  about  it, 
not  even  for  the  frames  to  hang  iqion,  while 
they  can  be  removed  easier  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen.    It  is  so  constructed  that  no  litter  can 
accumulate  in  the  hive  to  harbor  the  moth  or 
worm,  while  no  snow  or  rain  can  beat  into  it, 
even  during  tlie  severest  storm.     It  can  lie  used 
as  a  one  or  two-sUiry  hive,  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  moth-extractor,   while    lioney  can    be 
secured  eltlier  in  frames  or  boxes.    It  can  be  so 
varied  in  its  construction  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  all  who  keep  bees,  either  on  a  limited  or  ex- 
tensive scale. 

There  have  been  so  many  worse  than  useless 
hives  palmed  oft"  among  the  lie;>keeping  com- 
munity, as  being  just  the  hive  they  hoe<led,  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  recommend  anything  to  tliem 
tliat  I  have  not  first  thoroughly  tested  myself.— 
As  regards  the  size  of  hives,  different  apiarians 
differ  widely  in  their  views.  We  would  not 
recommend  one  less  than  2,000  cubic  Inches  in- 
Hide  the  frames.     We  wtiuld  use  not  less  than 

ten  frames  in  a  hive,  while  eleven  is  liclter. 

We  can  then  remove  two  frames  from  the  hive 
in  tlie  fall,  thus  giving  tlie  bees  more  room  to 
cluster  in  between  the  combs,  and  lessening  the 
danger  of  their  moulding.— fiee-A'ce/>er«'  Jour. 


stance  that  the  disease  originates  when  the  brood 
is  supplied  with  an  insufliiciency  of  nitrogenous 
food — that  Is,  when  the  food,  though  proper  in 
its  kind,  is  furnished  itr  inadequate  quantity  ;  or 
when,  though  plentlfuUy  supplied,  tlie  requisite 
ingredients  are  not  duly  apportioned.  To  cor- 
rect this,  and  counteract  the  effects  of  bad 
nourishment,  food  containing  the  proper  ele- 
ments In  due  proportion,  must  be  furnislied  in 
the  requisite  quantity,  at  the  proper  time. — 
Suitable  food  so  made  up,  Mr.  Fisohbb  thinks, 
is  found  in  the  albuminious  contents  of  hens' 
eggs ;  and  he  accordingly  resorted  to  feeding  a 
diseased  colony  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
egg  with  one  part  solution  of  sugar-candy,  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  honey  to  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bees.  The  brood  reared  in  a  new 
comb  after  such  feeding  matured  in  due  season, 
free  of  disease ;  as  did,  also,  with  two  exceptions, 
that  in  the  cells  of  old  brood  comb  in  tlie  foul- 
broody  hive.  Tlie  food  thus  prepared  was  given 
at  intervals  of  two  days,  and  according  to  Mr 
F.,  effected  the  desired  purpose  completely — 
arresting  and  eradicating  the  disease,  regardless 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  contagion. 


WEIGHT  OF  BEES. 

Dumas  and  Milne  Edwabds  give  87.00 
millegramm-  s  as  the  weight  of  a  worker,  being 
aliout  4000  to  the  pound,  but  this  is  evidently 
an  error. 

Schmidt  &  Ki.eine  say  that  workers  weigh 
an  ounce,  and  5:i70  a  pound,  but  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  ex(icriments  tliemselves; 
merely  accepting  Beaumuk's  sUtement. 

Beklepsch  sUtes  that  177  bees  found  dead 
on  the  alighting  board  of  a  hive  weighed  half  an 
ounce.     This  would  give  5004  to  the  pound. 

The  usual  estimate  is  that  of  workers,  not 
gorged  with  honey  or  laden  with  pollen,  5300 
will  weigh  a  pound  ;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  average.  Bees,  when  preparing  to 
swarm  usually  fill  themselves  with  honey,  and 
hence  when  weighing  a  swarm,  especially  if  ac- 
companied by  many  drones,  a  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  in  estimating  the  number  of 
workers  emigrating. — Am.  Bee  .Tournal. 


Jfaultrij  Bepartment 


KEEPING  EGKJS  FOR  "WINTER. 


Another  Theory  Concerning  Foulbrood. 

A  new  theory  respecting  the  origin,  cause  and 
cure  of  foidbrood  lias  been  broached  in  tlie 
Blenzeltung,  by  Mr.  G.  Fiscukb.    It  is  iu  »ub- 


At  different  times  I  have  read  in  your  paper 
many  ways  in  which  farmers'  wives  lay  in  their 
eggs  for  winter  use,  but  I  never  saw  the  way  I 
do  it,  simple  as  it  is,  if  I  have  only  good  eggs, 
and  good  eggs  everybo<ly  must  have  or  they  will 
not  keep  in  any  way.    In  August  I  generally 
commence  saving  eggs,  and  am  very  careful  to 
save  only  goo<l  and  fresh  one*.    I  take  boxes 
which  liold  about  1200,  put  on  the  bottom  a 
layer  of  oats,  and  set  my  eggs  all  fwint  down- 
wards, so  tliat  not  one  touches  the  other,  until 
the  layer  is  full,  then  cover  with  oats  and  make 
atiother  layer  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  full,  and 
tlien  cover  and  set  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  wliere  it 
does  not  freeze,  until  used.    I  have  followed  this 
way  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  lost  more  than  one  or  two  out  of 
fifty,  and  tlien    generally  found    tliat  it   was 
knocked  or  put  down  unsound.    I  use  small 
boxes,  so  that  I  can  use  first  the  eggs  which  I 
put  down  first.    I  have  never  thought  of  chang- 
ing my  way,  although  I  have  read  so  many  ways 
to  do  it,  for  insUuice,  in  aslies,  in  fat,  in  lime,  in 
limewater,  and  even  varnishing  them,  because 
my  way  seemed  to  me  the  simplest  and  cleanest, 
and  i  am  just  as  sure  to  have  good  eggs  next 
February  and  March,  which  I  lay  in  now,  as  I 
can  have  good  eggs  now.    Tliere  is  no  danger 
of  liaving  any  musty  taste  to  the  eggs  if  you 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place  and  are  careful  to  use 
dry  oats. — A  Fanner'a  IFi/e,  iu  Country  Gen- 
I  Ueman. 


HOW^  TO   FATTEN   CHICKENS. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fatten  them  while 
they  are  at  liberty.  They  must  be  put  up  In  a 
proper  coop ;  and  this,  like  most  other  poultry 
appurtenances,  need  not  be  expensive.  To  fat- 
ten six  fowls,  a  coop  may  be  three  feet  long, 
eighteen  Inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  deep, 
made  entirely  of  bars.  No  part  solid- neither 
top,  sides  nor  bottom.  Discretion  must  be  used 
according  to  the  size  of  the  chickens  put  up.— 
Tliey  do  not  want  room ;  indeed  the  closer  they 
are  the  better— provided  tl  ey  can  all  stand  up  at 
the  same  time.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  up 
such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  together,  or 
they  will  fight.  If  one  is  quarrelsome  it  is  better 
to  remove  it  at  once ;  as  like  other  bad  examples, 
it  soon  finds  imitators.  A  diseased  chicken 
shoiild  never  he  put  up. 

The  food  should  be  ground  oats ;  and  may 
either  be  put  up  in  a  trough,  or  on  a  flat  board 
running  along  the  front  of  the  coop.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter. It  should  be  well  soaked,  forming  a  pulp 
as  loose  as  can  be,  provided  it  does  not  run  off  the 
board.  They  must  be  well  fed  three  or  four 
times  per  day— the  first  time  as  soon  after  day- 
break as  may  be  possible  or  convenient,  and  then 
at  intervals  of  four  hours.  Each  meal  should  be 
as  much  and  no  more  than  they  can  eat  up  clean. 
Wlien  they  have  done  feeding,  the  board  should 
be  wiped  off  and  some  gravel  may  be  spread. 
It  causes  them  to  feed  and  thrive. 

After  a  fortnight  of  this  treatment,  you  will 
have  good  fat  fowls.  If,  however,  there  are 
but  three  or  four  to  be  fatted,  they  must  not 
have  as  much  room  as  though  there  were  twelve. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  allow  them  the  projier 
space ;  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  pieces  of  wood  to  pass  between  the  bars 
and  form  a  partition.  This  may  also  serve  when 
fowls  are  put  up  at  different  degrees  of  fatness. 
This  requires  attentk>n,  or  fowls  will  not  keep 
fat  and  healthy. 

As  soon  as  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  fatted  it 
must  be  killed;  otherwise  it  will  still  not  get  fat 
btit  will  lose  flesh.  If  fowls  are  Intended  for  the 
market,  of  course  they  are  or  may  be  all  fatted 
at  once,  but  if  for  home  consiunption,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  put  them  up  at  such  intervals  as  will  suit 
the  time  when  they  will  be  required  for  the  table. 
Wlien  the  time  arrives  for  killing,  whether 
they  are  meant  for  market  or  otherwise,  they 
should  be  fasted  without  fo<id  or  water  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours.  This  enables  them  to  be  kept 
for  some  time  after  being  killed,  even  in  hot 
weather.— Lon'/o»  Cottage  Gardener. 


breeds  excel  ;•  A.  Houdans,  Dorking,  or  Game 
and  Uouen  ducks. 

For  mothers,  which  have  you  found  best  ?— 
A.    Game  and  Dorking. 

Is  the  Dorking  hardy  in  this  climate.  A. 
No. 

What  feeding  and  range  do  you  recommend  ? 
A.  Ground  feed  in  tlie  morning,  mixed  with 
warm  water,  whole  grain  at  night,  a  little  meat 
occasionally  in  the  winter,  with  some  broken 
oyster  shell,  all  the  range  possible,  and  a  good, 
warm  house,  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  poultry-raising  on  a 
large  scale?  A.  It  can  be  done  with  great 
profit  if  the  grounds  and  houses  are  large  enough. 
Every  hundred  fowls  should  have  at  least  au 
acre. 


WHAT  FOWLS  TO  KEEP. 

Theke  Is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
poultry  fanciers  and  farmers,  as  to  what  breeds 
of  fowls  are  most  deslralde.  Of  course  the 
decision  of  this  question  depends  on  tlie  purpose 
for  which  they  are  kc|)t,  as  the  best  layers  do 
not  always  furnish  the  best  meat.  But  on  this 
point  a  Committee  ap|»oiiited  by  tlie  Farmers' 
Club  of  New  York,  to  visit  the  Poultry  Slww, 
and  report  what  breeds  of  Poultry  to  keep, 
made  a  report  to  the  Club,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance : 

WIl-U  breeils  are  at  present  most  |)rize<l  ?  A. 
Different  breeders  disagree,  but  it  is  at  present 
tlmught  that  tlie  miyority  prefer  tlie  Houdans, 
Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  and  Leghorns. 

Are  pure  breeds  preferable?  A.  The  pure 
brewls  are  lietter  than  half-breeds,  as  layers,  but 
not  quite  8<i  hardy. 

What  fowls  are  liest  layers  ?  A.  White  Leg- 
horns and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Which  grow  fastest  and  make  most  dressed 
meat.  A.  Creve  C.eurs,  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
malis,  and  Ayk'sbury  ducks. 

For  ^gs  and  flesh  both,  which  are  the  best? 
A.     Houdans. 

For  flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  which 


Non-Sitting  Breeds  of  Fowls. 

In  case  where  many  fowls  are  kept,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  greater  part  consist  of 
some  breeds  of  non-sitters.  By  having  a  few 
that  are  first  rate  mothers,  to  fill  the  hatching 
department,  and  the  rest,  say  three-tpiarters  of 
the  whole,  made  up  of  a  breed  that  never  offers 
to  sit,  a  great  deal  is  saved  in  the  labor  of  at- 
tendance. In  this  country,  la  jor  is  so  high, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  save  tlie  time  of  man, 
woman,  or  child  capable  of  managing  poultry. 

It  is  as  easy  to  take  care  of  two  hundred  nou- 
sitting  hens  tlirougli  the  laying  season  as  one 
hundred  of  a  sitting  variety.  Suppose  the 
former  are  kept  in  eight  yards,  each  containing 
twenty-five  layers,  with  no  trouble  from  fussy, 
obstinate  clucking  hens ;  also,  the  latter  in  four 
yards,  of  twenty-five  each.  It  being  agreed 
among  poultry  managers  that  fowls  must  be 
tranquil  to  do  well,  and  therefore  not  mixed 
with  strangers,  the  sitt<;r8  from  a  yard  must  be 
confiiie<l  in  a  particular  jail-peu  to  cure,  with 
tlieir  own  friends  in  the  same  yard.  Now  four 
yards,  each  with  Its  jail-pen,  make  eight  in  all 
to  be  furnished  with  food,  fresh  water,  and  dust- 
bath,  and  to  be  cleaned  r^ularly,  as  well  as 
whltewaslied  or  treated  with  carbolic  acid,  the 
labor  being  about  equal  to  that  required  by  the 
eight  yards  of  non-sitters  in  the  former  case ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  time  spent  in  detecting 
and  removing  sitters— no  small  item  where  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  fowls — tlie  sitting 
breed  compare  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage. 

A  well-bred  race  of  non-sitters  will  not  give 
one  confirmed  case  of  sitting  among  fifty  birds, 
though  there  arc  sometimes  feints,  lasti.ig  per- 
haps a  few  hours  or  a  day,  when  tliey  sit,  but 

leave  off  witliout  any  corrective  measures 

Tliey  commoidy  have  periods  lasting  two  or 
three  days,  or  a  week,  when  tliey  stop  laying 
without  Uking  to  tlie  nest  at  all.  These  spells 
correspond  to  the  sitting  fever  of  the  incubataig 
breeds. 

The  non-sitters  include  all  the  different  varie- 
ties of  L^horns,  Spanish,  Uamburgs  and  Po- 
lands,  together  with  some  of  tlie  French  breeds. 
The  eradication  of  an  instinct  which  is  so  per- 
sistent in  wild  birds,  and  necessary  to  their  very 
existence,  has  been  effected  by  keepers  who  have 
culled  to  lay  eggs  for  hatching,  tlie  least  constant 
sitU'rs,  for  many  generations.    It  is  a  remarkable 
insUnce  of  what  may  be  brought  about  by  tlie 
breeiler's  art,  and  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  curious, 
tlie  principle  of  tlie  division  of  labor  operating 
as  economically  in  the  poultry  yards  as  in  bnmaa 
society. 

Tlie  instances  which  occur  rarely  of  fowls 
sitting  steadily,  though  bekmging  to  a  strain  of 
thorough  non-sitters,  show  reversion  to  the 
primitive  type  wlien  Incubation  was  universal. 
To  keep  your  stock  fully  up  to  the  mark,  do  not 
breed  from  such.  A  cross  between  two  non- 
slttlng  races  brings,  though  strange  it  may  ap- 
pear, a  progeny  tliat  sit  with  as  much  regularity 
and  persisunce  as  any  fowl.  Some  non-sitters 
should  be  kept  pure,  for  tlie  trait  which  makes 
them  specially  valuable.— iiear^A  and  JJonie. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER. 


Kor  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Rural  Lifo  in  New  and  Olden  Times. 

Now  4. 


More  tliaii  fifty  years  ago,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  fi-ora  N«w  York,  1  visited  I'l.iladelpliia, 
in  (lie  luonlh  of  June,  for  tlie  first  time.  By 
lodging  at  New  Brunswick  we  were  enable<l  to 
arrive  lliere  on  the  second  day,  williout  much 
discomiort  or  fatigue,  and  secui-ed  entertainment 
at  tl»e  Mansion  House  hotel,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Kershaw, in  Tl)ird  street,  which  would  be  con- 
Bidei^  good  at  tl«j  present  day.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  be  pleased  with  aU  we  should  see  in 
the  city  of  Penn,  and  were  not  disappointed  in 
observing  peculiarities  in  every  direction,  slew- 
ing a  prominent  impress  of  the  views  and  habits 
of  the  great  founder  and  his  associates,  who 
were  not  only  laying  the  foundation  for  their 
city,  but  one  broad  and  deep  for  a  flourishing 
Commonwealth.  You  had  no  Fairmount  water- 
works—no canals — no  railroads;  but  with  a 
strict  regard  to  comfort  and  utility,  your  public 
institutions  were  numerous— your  streets  and 
side-walks  clean  and  well  paved— your  market* 
models  of  neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
plenty  of  room  for  tlie  display  and  sale  of  all 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  both  in 
first  and  second  hands. 

Your  street  cries  were  musical  and  numerous, 
and  strawberries  in  melodious  terms  offered  in 
abundance  in  all  your  streets,  and  in  quality  and 
qnantity  and  size  far  superior  to  any  we  had 
seen  before. 

A  pleasant  attraction  at  that  time  was  the 
unique  and  beautiful  garden  and  grounds  of  a 
Mr.  Pratt,  cultivated  and  einbellislied  for  a 
private  residence  and  use,  yet  freely  open  to  all 
who  would  apply  for  tickets,  and  we  availed  our- 
selves of  this  privilege.    Tlie  embellishment  of 
the  grounds  were  in  good  taste,  and  tlie  selec- 
tion and  distribntion  of  the  plants  such  as  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.    If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  this  was  a  model  garden,  une- 
qualed  at  that  time  in  this  country,  and  had  a 
leading  Influence  In  promoting  a  taste  for  uniting 
useful  with  ornamental  gardening,  which  is  now 
so  prevalent- 
No  one  could  have  anticipated  to  much  extent 
the  great  movements  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  your  State,  in  the  next  decade,  from  tlie  open- 
ing of  your  coal  fields,   which  were  then  In 
primeval  repose,  and  those  wild  regions  sparsely 
inhabited    by  hardy   German,  few   of   whom 
spoke  the  English  language,  who  from  a  thin 
soil  and  sale  of  lumber,  gained  but  a  moderate 

living. 

1  became  most  unexpectedly  completely  en- 
grossed In  the  grand  movements  In  tlie  decade 
referred  to,  saw  tlie  last  raft  of  lumber  sent 
from  tlie  head  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  shipped  the 
first  kiad  of  coal  from  tlie  liead  of  your  Schuyl- 
kill canal,  from  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Port  Carbon. 
I  have  just  received  the  Fall  Catalogue  of 
Wm.  Parhy,  and  tliere  is  one  thing  I  like— In- 
stead of  making  a  display  of  a  long  list,  he  gives 
us  a  selection  only  of  the  generally  approved 
varieties;  so  that,  all  being  good  purchasers, 
will  not  groan  after  waiting  a  number  of  years, 
to  find  their  trees  almost  worthless.    The  Po- 
mological  Society  are  doing  well  In  rejecting 
many  varieties  In  tlie  catakigues  of  our  exten- 
sive nurserymen,  but  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  experienced,  am  satisfied  that  a  retlucfion 
of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  more  would  be  great- 
ly advantageous. 

I  believe  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Parry  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Wlllson  blackberry.  It 
differs  materially  from  all  the  other  varieties  In 
leaf,  stalk,  time  of  ripening,  and  flavor  of  tlie 
fhilt;  Is  hardy,  singularly  pro^lnctlve  of  large 
berries,  which  ripen  In  clusters,  and  give  a  good 
supply  eariy  In  tlie  season— while  the  old  vaiie- 
ties  mature  slowly  and  last  long. 


I  have  five  varieties  of  lilackberries  undei  cul- 
tivation. They  are  all  equally  hardy,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  easily  trained  and  pruned,  so  that 
tlie  fruit  can  be  gatliei-ed  without  annoyance 
from  the  thorns. 

WiLMAM  LAWTON. 


3fract,  Farmer  Fireside. 

It  is  October ;  the  first  frosts  have  come,  and 
little  Bertie,  the  farmer's  eight-year  old  son,  has 
been  out  hunting  shell-barks.  He  knows  the 
shell-bark  trees  from  all  the  other  trees  in  the 
woods,  because  the  gray  bark  hangs  in  long 
narrow  pieces  with  the  edge  projecting  from  the 
trunk,  as  though  the  bark  would  shell  off.  Even 
when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  Bertie  can  tell  the 
names  of  trees  by  the  color,  roughness,  firm- 
ness, shagginess,  and  other  qualities  of  the  bark. 
In  this  way  he  can  distinguish  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  the  beech,  the  hickory,  the  dogwood, 
and  the  button  woo*l  from  one  another. 

Bertie  loves  flowers,  and  delights  to  gather 
tliem  and  bring  them  home,  so  as  to  learn  the 
names  of  them,  and  what  the  plants  are  good 
for.  He  knows  that  tlie  beautiful  yellow  flowers 
which  grow  so  abundantly  along  the  fences  and 
the  borders  of  the  woods,  are  those  of  the  golden 
rod,  and  he  can  tell  the  aster,  the  iron-weed, 
the  boneset,  and  the  life-everiastiiig,  when  he 
sees  them.  Indeed,  when  out  after  shell-barks, 
he  had  gathered  some  of  every  kind  of  flower 
which  the  frost  had  spared. 

Bertie,  on  that  very  day,  found  a  flower  which 
he  had  never  seen  before;  so,  after  carefully 
sorting  his  shell-barks  and  giving  half  of  them 
to  his  little  sister  Maggy,  he  brought  out  his 
nosegay  of  fill  flowers,  to  ask  his  mother  what 
the  newly  found  flower  was.— He  told  her  he 
liad  plucked  it  in  tlie  woods  where  it  was  grow- 
ing In  a  damp  piece  of  ground  near  the  hickory 
trees.  He  liad  pulled  It  up  by  the  roots,  which 
were  quite  thick  and  strong. 

His  motlier,  who  was  engaged  In  oiling  her 
sewing  machine,  told  him  to  get  his  father's  two- 
foot  rule,  and  measure  how  high  tlie  plant  was. 
Bertie,  who  knows  his  figures  well,  did  so,  and 
said  that  the  stem  was  ten  inches  long ;  that 
the  leaves,  which  were  in  twos,  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  stem  and  of  a  deep  rich  green, 
were  an  Inch  and  a-half  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  and  that  the  beautiful  deep  blue  flowers, 
all  snugly  seated  together  at  the  very  top  of  tlie 
stem,  were  each  a  full  inch  in  length  They 
were  not  fragrant — I  hey  were  oval  in  shape,  and 
seemed  to  be  yet  close<l. 

His  mother  was  very  well  pleased  with  his 
careful  measurements,  and  she  told  him  that 
the  plant  was  named  gentian,  that  the  root  was 
very  bitter,  and  that  It  was  taken  as  a  medicine 
by  people  who,  after  long  sickness,  remained 
weak,  to  make  them  strong  again.  Tliere  were, 
she  said,  several  other  kinds  of  gentian,  one  of 
which  grew  on  high  mountains,  and  blossomed 
even  among  the  snows.  His  fatlier,  who  had 
been  busily  reading  tlie  returns  of  the  election 
in  Pennsylvania,  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and 
going  to  the  book-case,  which  was  well  filled 
with  works  on  agriculture,  brought  from  a  slielt 
Dariington's  excellent  description  of  the  plants 
of  Cliester  county,  and  under  the  name  of  Gen- 
tian, read  aloud  about  the  flower  as  follows : 

"  Color  bright  blue,  paler  or  nearly  white  In 
the  folds,  alKiut  two  Indies  long,  swelling  aliove 
the  middle,  but  contracted  and  phiited  and  near- 
ly closed  at  the  summit." 

Bertie  then  Uxjk  the  gentian,  and  cutting  ofl' 
all  the  root  but  a  thin  slice,  asked  his  fatlier 
whetlier  he  m'ght  not  place  the  plant  between 
the  leaves  of  a  bound  copy  of  the  '•  Practical 
Farmer,"  which,  for  convenient  reference,  lay 
on  tlie  centre-table. 

Ilis  father,  who  thought  that  every  fanner's 
son  should  know  tlie  kinds  of  plants  wliicli 
grow  wild  In  his  own  neighbortiood,  gladly  con- 


Bertie  carefully  placed  the  gentian  in  the  book, 
and  closing  It,  put  other  books  upon  it,  to  press 
the  plant  more  closely.  The  next  evening  he 
carefiilly  removed  the  plant  fi-om  between  tlie 
leaves  wliere  he  bad  placed  It,  and  which  had 
become  damp,  to  another  portion  of  the  book, 
being  very  particular  not  to  rumple  the  leaves 
of  the  stem  or  flowers.  On  the  following  even- 
ing he  repeated  the  operation,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure to  find  that  his  little  specimen  retained  its 
color  perfectly,  although  it  seemed  to  have  be- 
come quite  dry. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  his  mother  attached  It 
for  him,  with  gum-water,  to  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  writing  beneath  the  name,  the  place 
where  and  the  date  when  it  was  found. 

Bertie  thanked  her,  and  placed  It  In  his  little 
port-folio,  wliere  he  intends  some  day  to  have 
a  large  collection  of  dried  plants. 

His  father  told  him  that  such  a  collection  Is 

called  a  Uerharium. 

Lucy  Tamwobth. 


sentcd. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  iiubllsh  the  following  Ewtay,  which  was 
read  before  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  12,  IWl. 

A  CHUiD  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  help,  but  there  is  one  phase 
of  it  which  has  perhaps  not  been  suflSciently 
considered— namely,  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  bright,  will- 
ing child  can  be  even  more  useful  than  an  adult ; 
for  Instance,  In  saving  the  weary  housewife 
steps.  No  one  can  realize,  save  by  keeping 
such  a  child  for  awhile,  and  parting  with  her, 
how  great  a  help  she  can  be.  A  woman  of  ac- 
tive habits  can  work  about  the  house  all  day,  if 
she  only  can  have  a  cheery  little  light-foot  to 
run  down  and  up  cellar,  and  climb  round  for 
eggs,  and  trip  to  the  spring-house,  and  cliase  tlie 
chickens  out  of  the  garden,  all  which  is  good  for 
the  child,  and  not  so  good  for  the  woman.  And 
if  she  is  a  girl  of  any  natural  ambition,  and  is 
judiciously  encouraged,  she  will  learn,  by  de- 
grees, much  other  light  work,  and,  by-and-by, 
the  heavier. 

"  Ah,"  rem.irks  my  friend  Mrs.  Brownsmlth, 
"This  is  a  pleasing  picture,  but  wliere  are  the 
children? — That  is  what  we  used  to  have  in  tlie 
good  old  times,  wlien  my  motlier  took  a  little 
giri  and  raised  her,  with  the  oerUinty  that  she 
must  stay  until  she  became  a  woman;  but 
now-a-days  the  laboring  classes  are  so  indepen- 
dent, that  it  Is  aluKJSl  ImiKissilile  to  get  parents 
to  bind  tlieir  children  either  for  housework  or 
trades.  And,"  continues  my  friend,  "  It  doesn't 
pay  to  have  the  bother  of  a  child,  unless  one 
can  hold  lier  until  she  comes  of  age." 

There  is  much  truth  In  Mrs.  Brownsmlth's 
view,  and  yet  1  think  tlie  unwillingness  of  which 
slie  speaks,  arising  un»loubte<lly  from  false  pride 
in  some  cases,  very  often  has  Its  source  in  a 
true  spirit  of  Independence,— a  growing  self- 
i-espect  among  tlie  working  people,  which  makes 
tliem  averse  U>  being  sot  apart  as  a  distinctly 
subservient  class.  It  is  tlie  same  spirit  which 
makes  It  difticnit  in  the  city  to  get  respectable 
men  to  take  service  where  tliey  liave  to  dress  in 
livery. 

1  remember  seeing,  in  my  chiltlhood,  other 
children  scndiblng  the  marble  door-»teps  In  tlie 
mornings,  or  returning  from  market  with  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  lugging  liasket*  nearly  as  large 
as  themselves.  These  children,  often  very 
young,  were  always  so  dressed  as  to  be  known 
at  sight  as  •  bound-boys'  and  '  bound-girls ;  '— 
In  the  rare  times  when  tliey  were  allowed  to 
play  with  otiier  children,  it  was  evi<lently  on 
sufferance,  with  tlie  liablhty  of  being  reminded 
of  tlielr  place.  If  they  so  far  forgot  themselves 
as  to  take  tlielr  own  part  In  tlie  games.  This, 
it  Is  true,  was  In  llie  city ;  but  human  nature 


is  uiucli  tlie  same  on  the  street  or  in  the  field  ; 
and  I  rememlier  going  to  a  country  school  Ui 
which  the  two  bound-giris  who  attended  were 
held  aloof  by  the  other  scholars,  very  much  as 
in  some  schools  colored  children  are  now. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  apprenticeship  of  to- 
day is  an  improvement  on  that  of  a  generation 
ago,  but  the  system  is  even  yet  so  lialde  to 
abuse,  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
present  tendency  to  an  absence  of  all  obligations 
between  employer  and  employed,  beyond  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  wages,  is  not  better  than  the 
burden  of  responsibility  entailed  upon  consci- 
entious persons,  and  the  chances  for  abuse  al- 
lowed to  otliers.  In  the  relation  of  master  and 
indentured  apprentice. 

One  frequent  source  of  trouble  in  these  rela- 
tions in  the  country,  is  the  k)oseness  of  tlie  ar- 
rangements between  the  parties;  being  oft«n 
mere  verbal  agreements,  the  exact  tenns  of 
which  either  side  is  liable  to  forget,  or  neither  is 
under  l^al  obligation  to  keep.  The  matter  of 
schooling  Is  also  a  cause  for  discontent ;  In  these 
days  each  parent  feels  that  a  good  plain  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his  child ;  and 
yet  this  obligation  is  often  but  partially  fulfilled 
by  employers.  Not  long  since,  a  fami  hand 
told  me  that,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
schooling  was  a  part  of  his  agreement,  he  had 
never  been  at  school  a  day  in  his  life. 

But  supposing  there  were  no  suflScient  ground 
for  this  unwillingness  of  parents  to  bind  their 
children,— supptising  we   were   perfectly  sure 
tliat  apprenticeship  was  an  advantage  to  both 
sides,— it  is  still  the  fact  that  the  unwillingness 
exists,  at;d  cannot  be  removed  by  any  action  of 
ours.    We  cannot  even  overcome  the  discontent 
of  those  already  bound,  whose  minds  are  In- 
fluenc<?d  by  the  general  change  of  feeling  on  the 
subject.    We  may  say,  "  It  is  only  just  tliat  I, 
who  have  clothed,  fed,  and  taught  this  boy, 
should  compel  him  to  stay  until  he  has  rejiald 
me  for  my  trouble."    Certainly  it  is  jiist;  but 
if  he  has  a  cousin  of  his  own  age  In  the  next 
town,  making  money  at  his  trade,  and  a  younger 
sister   on   tlie   next   farm   earning  wages,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  eltlier  run  away,  or 
grow  so  worthless  and  sulky,  that  you  wish  he 
would. 

Tlie  present  state  of  things,  then,  being  Ine- 
vitable, had  we  not  better  fall  in  with  the  cur- 
rent, and  make  the  best  we  can  of  it?  Ctiuld 
we  not  still  take  children,  and  instead  of  clothing 
tliem,  pa>  them  or  their  parents  whatever  wages 
they  are  worth  ? 

"But,"  says  Mrs.  Brownsmlth,"  "when  I 
lijive  kept  such  a  child  a  year  or  two,  and  taught 
her  my  ways,  slie  will  leave  me,  with  tlie  in- 
gratitude of  lier  class,  and  go  to  any  one  who 
will  give  lier  more  wages." 

Now  I  think  that  in  the  matter  of  gratitude, 
Mrs.  B.  is  in  error;  we  keep  the  child  because 
she  Is  of  use  to  us ;  she  stays  because  we  are  of 
use  to  her.  Wliatever  reciprocal  kindness  and 
attachment  may  spring  up  in  addition,  she  is  no 
more  ungrateful  to  us  in  leaving  lor  higher 
wages,  than  we  are  ungrateful  to  lier  In  witli- 
liolding  the  muuey  slie  could  command  else- 
where. 

Besides,  although  a  thing  is  worth  what  it 
will  fetch,  It  win  not  in  the  long  run  fetch  more 
than  it  is  worth.  If  our  help,  large  or  small, 
leaves  us.  It  is  because  she  finds  that  her  ser- 
vices are  worth  more  tliau  we  give  for  them ; 
and  lier  new  employer  will  not  keep  her  a  day 
longer  Uian  slie  proves  herself  worth  the  extra 
price. 

And  really,  in  the  case  of  children,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  are  more  likely  to  get  the 
value  of  our  bargain  by  paying  as  we  go,  than 
by  the  old  plan  of  bringing  up,  which  is  in  some 
cases  an  economy,  but  In  others  a  loss — beside 
tlie  added  care  and  responsibility. 

I  have  had  for  uearly  three  years  a  little  girl, 
now  thirteen,  whom  I  paid  first  50  cents,  and 
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now  $1.00  per  week,  and  who  fully  earns  her 
wages.  She  is  good  tempered,  f\ill  of  fun,  very 
ambitious  about  her  work,  and  very  proud  of 
earning  money  for  hei-solf.  Now  it  is  my  con- 
viction, that  if  this  same  child  had  lieen  working 
on  compukion,  without  a  special  incentive,  feel- 
ing that  whether  slie  did  her  tasks  well  or  ill, 
lier  reward  would  be  the  same,  her  value  to  me 
would  have  been  less  by  half.  It  is  hard  to 
make  any  one  compi-ehend  that  working  for 
clothing  and  home  is  the  same  as  working  for 
money;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  my  little 
maid's  sister,  who  was  bound,  I  think,  at  seven, 
and  is  now  sixteen,  ex{)erience8  a  sense  of  in- 
justice wlien  she  thinks  of  her  younger  sister 
earning  her  dollar  jier  week,  while  she  is  drudg- 
ing, as  she  looks  at  It,  for  nothing.  She  has 
been  well  taught  and  kindly  treated;  and  yet 
she  will  be  different  from  other  folks,  for  tlie  re- 
mainder of  her  terra,  if  her  service  is  not  render- 
ed with  more  or  loss  of  discontent.  I  know  it 
would  bo  so  with  nie,  and  I  know,  too,  tliat  I 
should  work  better  if  1  were  paid  little  or  much. 

in  accordance  with  tlie  value  of  my  service 

And  I  think  it  heljs  us  in  our  dealings  with 
others,  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  would  be  true 
in  a  given  case  with  us,  is  almost  ceitaiu  to  be 
true  with  them. 
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For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
The  "PeerlcBs,"  and  How  to  Cook  it. 

TiJK  "i'e<Ml«'ss"  jM>tato  received  from  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Practical  Farmer,"  proved  to  be 
worthy  of  its  name.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  tuber,  measuring  ten  and  a-half 
inches  in  its  greatest  circumference;  skin  fine, 
smooth,  and  of  a  uniform  tint;  eyes  large  and 
deeply  sunken. 

Boiled  with  its  "jacket"  on,  as  all  good  pota- 
toes shoulil  be,  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water 
with  a  little  salt,  and  maintaining  the  ebullition 
for  thirty  minutes,  pouring  off  the  water,  return- 
ing the  vessel  without  its  cover  to  the  fire,  until 
the  potatoes  become  dry,  and  serving  immedi- 
ately—the welcome  donation  presentel  a  most 
inviting  appearance.  Its  "jacket"  burst,  dis- 
played in  snowy  whiteness  the  starchy  mass  be- 
neath. The  flavor  is  excellent,  the  flesh  of  uni- 
formly good  quality,  free  from  hardness  or  ImiI- 
kiwness  of  heart.  We  may  consider  the  "  Peei- 
less"  a  valuable  additijii  to  our  varieties  of  this 
imjiorlant  esculent. 

Lucy  Tasiwortii. 


FARMING  AS   A  BUSINESS. 

A  man  who  is  not  smart  enough  to  run  a  store, 
is  not  smart  enough  to  run  a  farm.  Farmens 
ai-e  not  Ui  lie  made  of  what  is  lelt  after  lawyers, 
doct^irs,  ministers,  and  merchants  are  sorted  and 
picked  out.  And  if  a  man  fails  on  a  farm,  it  is 
not  likely  lie  will  succifeil  in  a  store,  for  it  requires 
more  talent  to  be  a  thriving  farmer  than  Ui  lie  an 
average  merchant.  The  one  cause  of  great  fail- 
ure is  tlie  disproportion  lietwetui  a  man's  farm 
and  hiscapital.  A  farmers'  capital  is  skill,  lal^)r, 
and  his  money.  If  he  has  littl*  cash,  he  must 
have  no  more  land  than  he  can  thoroughly  man- 
age by  his  personal  lalior.  Every  acre  beyond 
this  is  an  incumbrance.  One  acre  well  worked 
is  more  profitable  than  twenty  acres  skimmed 
over.  It  is  this  greed  of  land  by  farmers  that 
have  not  the  cajiital  to  w«)rk  it  that  keeps  so 
many  poor.  Small  farms  are  better  than  large 
ones,  simply  Ijecause  tliey  are  lietter  suited  to 
tlie  capital  of  common  farmers.  Large  farmers 
with  large  capital  are  better  than  small  ones.— 
Fanning  Is  a  good  business  for  all  men  who 
conduct.  It  on  projier  principles,  and  have  capital 
according  to  the  size  of  tlieir  farms.— Farmer 
and  Artizan. 


K;^  Many  a  true  heart  tliat  would  have  come 
back,  like  the  «love  to  the  ark,  after  its  first 
transgression,  lias  iM-eii  frightened  lieyond  recall 
by  the  savage  charity  of  an  unforgiving  spirit. 


VOICE  OF  THE  PTIESH 

COM  MEND  ATOHY  OF   TUB 

Practical  Farmer, 

Thk  Practical  FAkmek  :  Philadelphia.  Pas- 
chall  Morris  &  Co.  This  sterling  monthly,  devoted 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  their  auxlliariea, 
coiiiitrihirnds  more  meat  in  less  husk  than  most  of 
its  pretentious  rivals.  *  *  #  Tho  Intoruiation  is 
particularly  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  everything 
which  can  enhance  its  use  is  employed.  Our  larm- 
ers  and  gardeners  cannot  give  themselves  a  better 
aid  than  by  securing  the  Farmer riorlh  AmtHcan. 

The  Puactical  Farmkk,  published  by  Paschall 
Morris  &  Co.,  18  North  Thirteenth  street,  Phlla.— 
This  handsomely  illustrated  and  ably  edited  publi- 
cation is  issued  monthly,  at  the  very  reasonable 
rate  of  $1.50  a  year.  It  embraces  all  the  Interests 
of  tho  regular  farmer  or  the  resident  in  the  coun- 
try. Every  one  who  cultivates  a  «eld  or  a  garden, 
or  who  rears  any  kind  of  stock  lor  the  market  or 
his  own  use,  will  tliid  both  pleasure  and  advantage 
in  the  monthly  visit  of  this  Journal.  It  chronicles 
all  the  latest  Improvements;  it  treats  of  live  stocks 
in"  all  their  varieties— diseases  of  animals,  grain- 
growing,  the  dairy,  orchard;  vegetable  and  market 
gardening,  rearing  and  fattening  stock,  farm  build- 
ings, with  regular  articles  on  household  and  mis- 
cellaneous matter— ^Ae  Age. 

The  Pkacticai,  Faumeu,  published  .ind  edited 
In  this  city,  once  a  month,  by  Piischull  Morris  Jt 
Co.,  w  1th  a  large  corps  of  Intelligent  and  prarticul 
contributors,  commends  Itself  to  a  large  class  in 
the  community,  by  the  fullness,  variety  and  accu- 
racy of  its  Infiirmation  upon  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, poultry,  cattle  and  thilr  diseases,  and,  in  fact, 
all  things  appertaining  to  or  bearing  ui>on  farming. 
Kngl.-ind  1m  fuinous  lor  the  care  and  cost  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  has  not  any  publica- 
tion even  nearly  as  good  as  this.  It  Is  tllustraU-d 
with  well-exccut^'d  wood  engravings,  contains  24 
pages  of  letter-press  (small  4to),  and  is  supplied  at 
SI.50  per  annum Inquirer. 

The  Pkactical  Fabmbu.— This  monthly  work, 
Bublished  by  Paschall  Morrli  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  fariiK-r  in  this 
State,  who  desires  to  be  successful  In  his  pursuits. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Pennsylvania  .Journal,  and 
contains  directions  to  agriculturists  suitable  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  We  always  welcome  this  work  as 
among  the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and  we  have 
heard  our  neighbors,  who  have  taken  It  for  years, 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms CuaUtvau  Timei. 

Practical  Farmer:  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
Publishers,  No.  18  North  Thirteenth  street,  Phlla. 
S1..VI  per  annum.  In  conning  over  the  pages  of 
this  appreciable  monthly,  we  llnd  much  to  recom- 
menil  It  to  public  favor.  For  Its  originality  of 
thought  and  reliability  of  counsel,  we  are  proud  of 
It  as  a  Pennsylvania  publication /lotmetburg  Go*. 

Thk  Practical  Farmer.— This  Is  a  first  class 
publication;  always  tilled  with  re.iding  matter  of 
the  choicest  kind  In  its  line;  and  deserves  to  be 
widely  circulated  among  the  agricultural  classes. 
Published  at  «1.  0  a  year,  by  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  No.  18  North  Thirteenth  sUeet,  Philadelphia- 
— Manhrim  Senlinrl. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  enlargement  of  the 
Pbactual  Farmer,  published  In  Philadelphia, 
by  Paxchall  Morris  *  Co.  Klght  pagi-s  have  been 
added  to  Its  site,  making  It  equal  In  amount  of 
contejits  to  anv  othi-r  monthly  paper.  The  editor 
Is  himself  n  farmer  of  long  experience,  and  the 
reader  will  not  find  In  Its  columns  many  of  the 
"fancy  notions"  that  comprise  so  much  of  the 
matter  In  some  publications  of  the  kind.  Any  of 
our  Rucks  county  people  who  want  a  good  month- 
ly Journal,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania 

agriculture,  will  find  It  In  the  Practical  Farmer 

Buckt  Co.  Intflligenerr. 

Thk  Practical  Farmer — This  Is  an  excellent 
Journal,  published,  as  lU  title  Indicates,  in  the  In- 
terest of  agriculture.  It  Is  the  only  lK»na  fide  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  of  which  this  Stato  can  boast, 
and  It  ought,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
fitable patronage.  But,  aside  fiom  this  fact,  it  l.« 
really  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  reliable  agricul- 
tural  papers  Issued   in   this    country Commurcial 

Lift. 


Practical  Farmbr:  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
publishers.  No.  18  North  Thirteenth  St.,  Phllad'a 
*1.50  per  annum.  In  the  May  number  of  the  Far- 
mer some  ninety  articles  are  presented  to  Itjs  read- 
ers, bearing  upon  agricultural  pursuits  and  kindred 
topics.  We  caunot  Imagine  how  friend  Morris  can 
afford  to  give  so  vast  an  amount,  each  month,  of 
such  practical  matter-of-fact  reading  for  the  low 
price  of  Ita  subscription.- «b/me«6u»v  GatetU. 

The  Practical  Farmer  Is  a  large-paged  month- 
ly, published  by  Pa.'ichail  Morris  <S  Co.,  No.  18 
North  Thirteenth  street.  This  Ik  a  well  conducted 
periodical,  and  commends  Itself  by  the  utility  of 
its  articles  to  every  farmer  and  cattle-raiser.  The 
editor,  from  personal  experience,  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  which  It  Is  devoted, 
and,  therefore,  are  reliable.  It  has  received  the 
cordial  endorsement  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  Is  patronized  by 
all  the  leading  agriculturists  In  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States — Evening  Herald. 

The  Practical  Farmer We  have  read  with 

Interest  the  June  number  of  this  standard  and  po- 
pular agricultural  Journal.  In  the  Practical  Far- 
mer subjects  are  treated  by  farmers  of  acknowl- 
edged intelligence  and  experience,  and  their  opi- 
nions have  given  rise  to  many  improvements  high- 
ly advantage  ous  to  husbandmen.  This  successful 
Journal  Is  luibllshed  by  Messrs.  Paschall  Morris  & 
Co.,  No.  18  North  Thirteenth  street.  Philadelphia, 
at  »1.50  per  annum Ex. 

Thr  Practical  Faumeu  for  October  Is  again 
replete  with  useful  and  instructive  reading,  and 
embellished  with  line  Illustrations.  Farmers  should 
subscribe  for  agricultural  papers,  as  one  copy  of 
the  present  number  of  the  Practical  Farmer  be- 
fore us,  contains  hints  and  instructions  worth  ten- 
fold the  small  amount  of  !!iil.3(),one  year's  subscrip- 
tion price.  Address  Paschall  Morris  &,  Co.,  No.  18 
North  13th  street,  Philadelphia.— £«. 

Thk  Practical  Farmbr  for  October,  Just  re- 
ceived, is  an  excellent  number;  no  farmer  should 
be  without  this  imiM>rtjint  monthly.  Price  only  »l. 
•W  per  annum.  Address  Paschall  Morris  Jt  Co., 
No.  18  N.  i:»th  street,  Philadelphia.— />a.7j>  Timei, 
Petersburg,  West  V«. 

The  Practical  Farmer,  a  very  neat  and  well 
conducted  paper,  dovotetl  to  homo  atlairs  and  prac- 
tical farming :  we  Uke  it  to  be  al>oot  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  that  large  class  of  pa|>ers.  Pub- 
lished by  Paschall  .Morris  &  Co.,  18  N.  13th  street, 
Philadelphia.    »1.50  p«.r  year Belvidere  ApUlo. 

Practical  Farmer — We  have  received  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  this  periodical,  devoted  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  farmer,  and  published  by  Paschall 
Morris  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  at  JH-Vl  i>er  annum, 
or  ^Irt  for  ten  copies.  It  is  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted, with  fine  Illustrations'  and  Its  contents  are 
such  as  to  command  the  atUntion  of  everyone  who 
mak>  s  the  farm  and  the  garden  a  specialty.  We 
admit  that  the  country  Is  flooded  with  agricultural 
papers,  some  good,  some  bad,  and  others  indift'er- 
ent;  but  the  Practical  Farmer  U  a  publication 
which  well  deserves  public  support,  it  Is  Inferior 
to  none  published  in  the  Cnitid  States.  Send  for  a 
copy — Democratic  Herald,  tiutler.  Pa. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  con- 
sidered unable  to  maintain  a  llrNt  class  agricultural 
montlily  Journal,  as  most  other  States  do.  Many 
have  been  started,  but  eventually  failed.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  It  Is  not  fh.'  f:iult  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Pennsylvania,  aa  some  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural papers  of  other  places  have  their  heaviest 
lists  of  subscribers  in  this  State.  The  fact  is,  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  are  an  intelligent  race  generally, 
that  Is  those  of  them  wli<)  read  at  all,  and  It  takes 
a  really  first  class  paper  to  satisfy  them. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Practical  Farmer, 
published  in  this  city  by  Paschall  Morris  &  Co., 
has  at  length  proved  a  great  success.  We  froquent- 
lyrtnil  It  referred  to  In  our  European  exchanges, 
as  an  authority  on  American  agriculture,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  it  as  well  received  at  home  as  it  is 
apprcclaU-d  abroad \%eekly  Prni. 


Thk  Practical  Farmer  has  been  enlarged  to  a 
21  piige  p.Tper,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pa- 
pers for  the  farmer  published.  It  Is  what  Its  name 
indicates,  thoroughly  practical.  Published  by  Pas- 
chall Morris  *  Co.,  18  North  Thirteenth  street, 
Philadelphia,  at  »I.5<1  jwr  annum.  Kvery  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  will  make  money  by  subscrlbiug 
fur  \i.—Ox/vrd  Prt»$. 


What  Errry  farmer  WanU — A  true,  earnest,  prac- 
tical, common  si-nse  pajK-r.  Just  such  a  Journal  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ever  readable  and  farm-like 
monthly  published  at  18  North  13th  street,  Phila- 
delphia, called  the  Practical  Farmkr,  by  Pas- 
chall Morris  &  Co.,  allied  by  a  corps  of  highly  in- 
telligent corres|M)ndent«— very  able  and  practical 
gentlemen.  •  •  »  We  distinctly  recommend  this 
{iractical  pa|>er  to  the  atU-ntlon  and  consideration 
of  our  friends.  A  positively  good  and  cheap  Jour- 
nal, being  only  tl-M  p«r  annum.- rur/,  field  and 
Farm. 


Oy  Perlia|«  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to 
lK)8s«'ss  tlie  abilities  we  covet ;  it  is  always  safe 
to  concentrate  tliose  we  have. 


WOOL    MARKET8. 

Walter  Ijrown  &  Son's  Monthly  Woo! 
Circular,  says:  Tlie  wool  market  during  Sep- 
tember was  In  the  main  quiet,  and  without  any 
special  feature,  beyond  the  development  of  a 
better  demand  for  fine  wools,  an  event  generally 
looked  for.  A  marked  firmness  In  the  values 
of  all  wools  was  quite  noticeable,  while  grades 
of  fl(^ce  above  and  including  XX  have  recover- 
ed their  strength,  and  are  how  held  at  the  full 
advance. 

With  the  present  moderate  supplies  of  all 
classes  of  wool,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to- 
gether with  the  known  necessities  of  manufac- 
turers, many  of  whom  have  allowed  tlielr  stocks 
to  run  down  closer,  perhaps,  than  ever  before, 
it  may  be  surprising  that  tlie  prevailing  demand 
is  not  stronger. 

Nothing  but  the  sluggish  condition  of  the 
woolen  goods  market  and  the  depressing  efiect 
on  manufacturers,  of  a  tlecline  during  the  month 
on  their  productions,  of  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.,  prevents  a  large  cxinsumptive  demand  for 
the  raw  material,  and  any  favorable  change  In 
the  jiresent  status  of  woolens  must  react  to  the 
benefit  of  the  woolen  market. 

If  it  is  true  that  stocks  of  wool  in  hands  of 
manufacturers  are  unusually  small,  tliey  must 
eltlier  enter  the  market  soon  or  decide  to  stop 
tlieir  mills.  This  latter  course  will  probably 
not  be  adopted  at  the  present  season ;  it  may 
occur  later,  but  this  will,  in  a  measure,  dei-eiid 
on  the  result  of  the  sakis  of  spring  goods. 

In  the  woolen  goods  trade,  jobbei^  have  been 
reducing  their  stocks  materially,  and  commis- 
sion houses  have  relieved  themselves  to  a  large 
e.\tent  by  making  concessions  in  prices.  The 
former  will  soon  be  prepared  to  re«t<ick,  and 
this  alone  will  stimulate  the  market,  and  per- 
haps be  the  means  of  establishing  prices  on  tiie 
basis  of  tlie  cost  of  raw  material. 

Pulled  wools  continue  in  fair  demand  at  full 
rales.  Super  lambs  are  in  moderate  supply; 
while  extras  are  scarce. 

California  wools  have  been  inactive.    The 

stock  is  comparatively  small,  but  generally  of 

average  and    inferior  character.    Prices    have 

been  maintained. 

Texas  wools  have   been  fairiy  active;    the 

stock  quite  small,  with  but  few  superior  lots 

Holders  are  firm. 

Fonign  Wools — Considering  the  general 
quiet  of  the  market,  these  wools  have  been 
moving  fiwly,  and  tlie  present  supply  is  not 
large.  Keally  clioice  lots  of  Cape,  Australian, 
etc.,  are  not  plenty.  Tlie  late  reports  from  the 
English  market,  showing  a  further  advance  of 
10  per  cent.,  will  pr«)bably  lessen  the  Importa- 
tions which  had  been  kxiked  for. 

The  fallowing  are  the  sales  during  tlie  month, 
as  reported :  1,8:15,;W0  lbs.  fleece  and  pulled,  .33 
a  70c.;  2.50,500  lbs.  tub,  at  72  a  76c.;  81,200 
lbs.  combing,  at  55  a  70c.;  29,000  lbs.  Nolls  at 
42  a  00c.;  2«9,7(K)  lbs.  scoured,  50c  a  $1.15; 
328,500  Ills.  California,  31  a  4.-»c.;  197,000  lbs! 
Texas,  25  a  50c.;  387,400  lbs.  Cape,  at  38  a  4.3c.; 
450,000  ll)s.  Mestiza,  at  30a3Ic.;  «W),000  lbs! 
Australian,  on  private  terms ;  13,000  lbs.  East 
India,  at  58c.;  2«,000  lbs.  Banda  Oriental,  .36  a 
48c.;  220,000  lbs.  Montevideo,  at  344  «  36c.; 
.50,000  lbs.  Creole,  on  private  terms ;  80,000  lbs. 
Turkey,  44  a  4flc.;  100  bales  Cordova,  24  a  25c., 
gHd ;  40,000  lbs.  ftreek,  .30c.;  50,000  lbs.  car- 
pet, on  private  terms;  6,000  lbs.  camel's  hair, 
at  21c.;  total,  4,467,(iOO  lbs. 

Receipts  of  domestic  wools  during  the  month, 
were  1,501  bales  and  bags.  Coastwise— Cali- 
fornia, 197  bales ;  New  Orleans,  400  bales ;  Sa- 
vannah, 48  bales;  Texas,  208  bales;  other 
S<iutli«rn  iwts,  67  bales;  total,  2,427  bales  and 
bags. 


irT-It  Is  a  good  plan  never  to  owe  anybody 
more  than  you  are  able  to  t«y,  and  allow  no  one 
to  owe  you  more  tlian  you  are  akle  to  kisc. 
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OXFORD   PAIR  RECEIPTS. 

James  R.  Ramsey,  Treasurer  of  the  Oxford 

Agricultural  Society,  furnishes  tlie  Press  with 

the  following  report  of  the  receipts  during  tlie 

late  fair: 

Whole  tickets  sold,  11,066  at  25c. $2,766  50 

Half  tickets  sold,  2,887  at  15c. . . .     433  25 

Exhibitor's  tickets, SUf  68 

Rent  of  stands, 436  70 

Stock  sold, _720J)0 

Total, m55  22 

No.  of  Stockholders  tickets  issued,. . .  445. 
The  receipts  of  the  Chester  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  their  fair  tlie  week  previous, 
were  $4,403.15.    The  fair  at  West  Chester  was 
held  three  days,  and  the  Oxford  fair  four  days. 


CLOVER  SEED  ADULTERATED. 

A  European  agricultural  paper  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  well  known  firm  of  Carter  &  Co., 
■eedsmen  In  London,  puiilislwd  a  letter  which 
they  received  from  an  unknown  house  in  Ham- 
burg ;  it  reads : 

"  Hamburg,  Nor.  1«,  1870. 
"  I  desire  to  offer  you,  as  by  sample  encl«jsed, 
about  three  hundred  weight  of  sand  for  mixing 
■with  clover  seed,  and  at  the  very  low  price  of 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  uncolored,  and 
fourteen  shDlings  sixpence  for  tlie  colored,  sack 
included,  delivered  on  board  ship  here,  payable 
on  bill  of  lading.  I  am  doing  a  large  budness 
in  this  article  toith  England,  and  believing  that 
you  also  make  use  of  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  favors.  The  sand  can  be  delivered 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks  after  tlie  receipt  of 
order.  You  may  rely  upon  my  discression.— 
Hoping  to  receive  your  orders,  etc. 

••  Wm.  IIirschman." 
Professor  Nobbb,  of  the  Agricultural  Aca- 
demy, at  Tharrand  (Saxony),   writes  on  thfa 
subject: 

"  By  a  fortunate  accident  have  we  obtained 
samples  of  the  two  kinds  of  sand  offered  by  the 
bouse  of  Wm.  Hir«chman,  In  Hamburg,  with 
out  being  obliged  to  accept  the  profleretl  "  dis- 
cnsMion  "  of  the  said  firm.    Tlie  dexterity  with 
which  this  sand  has  been  prepare<l  for  mixing 
with  clover  seed  deserves  full  acknowledgment. 
Tlie  uncolored  kind,  offered  at  ten  shillings  six- 
pence, consisu  of  small  (piartz  grains,  of  even 
size;  but  few   gralrw  fell  through  a  selve  with 
ineslies  of  the  width  of  one  millimiter,  hnt  all 
of  tliera  through  one  with  two  millimiter  meshes. 
Their  natural  color  is  that  Infinite  grayish  viokt, 
peculiar  to  some  seeds  of  red  clover,  and  the 
size  of  the  same.     Much  more  <llfflcult  to  detect, 
is  tlie  otlier  sort.  Intended  for  mixing  with  see<l 
of  white  clover ;   its  size  is  from  one-thinl  U> 
one  millimeter,  and  colored  with  sneSi  a  tlecep- 
tlve  sulphur  yellow,  that  farmers  who  are  good 
Judges  of  seed,  have  taken  satnples  of  this  santi, 
when  put  before  tliem   in  small  phial'j,  to  b*- 
genuine  dover  seed.    Tl»e  colored  matter  with 
which  tlie  small  grains  or  quartz  are  covered  Is 
insoluble  in  water,  cold  as  well  as  boiling — tlie 
same  in  alcoliol  or  ether. 

Another  firm  sold  two  hundred  weight  of  red 
dover  seed,  of  wlilch  a  sample,  on  analysis, 

gave: 

MM  seeda  of  red  clover.  7.70  aeedaof  yellow  elorer. 

WM     "    "    pl»lnt»ln.  1.1.40  aee<U  of  other  weedn.  ' 

Amongst  them  one  tliou8an<l  and  thirty  seeds 
of  Broomrape,  orocanche  minor,  (a  paratite  on 
the  ckiver  roots,)  to  each  pound.  Of  the  real 
clover  seetl  only  twenty-six  per  cent,  germina- 
ted, being  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  (by 

weight)  of  the  stuff  sold  for  clover  seed." 

■  •  ■  — - — — 

LoHi>  Chesterfield  says :  For  my  own 
part  I  really  think  that  next  to  the  consciousness 
of  doing  a  goo<l  action,  tliat  of  a  civil  one  is  tlie 
roost  pleasing ;  and  the  epitlwt  which  1  sliould 
covert  the  most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would 
be  that  of  well  bred. 


HIGH'WAT  CATTLE. 

Cattle  in  the  highway  are  beginning  In 
many  places  to  be  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  Indignation.  Even  in  some  out-of-the-way 
points,  cattle  running  at  large  are  prohibited. 
Railroads  have  done  much  In  keeping  tlie  coun- 
ty roads  clear  of  them,  since  tlie  courts  liave  de- 
cide<l  that  the  owners  of  such  cattle  are  liable 
for  all  the  damages  done  to  trains.  A  gentle- 
man from  a  neighboring  county  said  to  us  the 
otlier  day,  "  Why,  I  see  all  the  gates  along  the 
highways  are  left  open  here,  and  many  of  them 
lead  directly  into  beautiful  lawns,  flower  borders, 
etc.  Are  you  never  troubled  with  road  cattle?" 
We  told  him  they  were  not  allowed  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia 
to  run  at  large.  He  was  much  struck  with  the 
fact,  and  said  he  would  get  up  a  campaign  in 
his  own  county  against  the  very  worst  and  most 
outragious  nuisance  fanners  had  to  contend 
against  and  thus  far  to  submit  to.  "  Why,  sir," 
continued  he,  "  the  fear  of  tlie  depredations  of 
road  cattle  prevents  farmers  at  certain  periods 
from  sleeping  of  nights.  They  have  actually  to 
watch  their  crops  all  night,  as  these  cattle  are 
usually  turned  Into  the  road  again  aft«r  being 
milked." — Germantoum  Telegraph. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 


KeceiptH  for  the 


[j:7"Tlie  foreign  market  buys  by  the  bushel, 
the  home  market  by  the  ton. 


13ool€.  Notices, 

AND   ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

_i    I  -  ii_i  J ■■■.-...-...-«»»»».««. 


EVERY   WOMAW    HEB    OWN    FLOWER 
OARDEIVER.    A  handy    Manual    of   Flower 
Gardening  for  Ladles;  by  Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson 
(DalHy  Kyebrlght).    Hknry  S.  Williams,  Pub- 
lisher ;  New  York.    Price  50  cents. 
This  excellent  little  work,  we  predict,  will  have 
a  wide  circulation.    In  these  days  of  "  women's 
rights,"  It  comes  most  opportunely— showing  clear- 
ly that  women  have  a  "right"  to  cultivate  flowers, 
arrange  flower  beds,  and  do  sundry  matters  per- 
taining to  the  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  and 
that  they  can  succeed  in  doing  so. 

The  author  is  well  known,  and  her  directions  are 
both  concise  and  complete,  embracing  correct  lists 
of  choice  BoHca,  Geraniums,  Fuschlas,  Verbenas, 
omamcnUl  vines,  &c..;  and  how  to  propagate  and 
rnlse  them  successfully.  Every  family,  where  there 
Is  space  for  a  garden,  large  or  small,  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  very  useful  book.  We  extract,  In 
another  column,  her  remarks  uhout  Rockeries. 

Pamphlets  and  circulars  received,— 
From  HooPBS  Bao.  &  Thomas,  Cherry  Hill  Nur- 
series, West  Chester,  Pa.,  Catalogue  No.  2,  Orna- 
menUl  Department— being  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  ornamental  tn-es,  flowering  shrubs,  vines,  roses, 
herbaceous  plants,  hedge  plants,  Ac.  This  cata- 
logue contiilns  also  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  Is 
furninhed  with  complete  Index. 

Prtae  I>lat  and  Rnle*  for  the  Second  Annual 
F.xhibltlon  and  Fair  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Poultry 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Central  Kink  In  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  November  30  to  December  7 tb.  En- 
tries close  Nov.  '29th. 

Ocaeral  TnMl«  lAmt  of  Nursery  Stock  for 
sale  by  W<m>d  &.  Hall,  Import<rrs  and  Dealers  in 
Nursery  Stock,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Ac,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Price  List  of  Atwood,  Koot  &  Co.'s 
Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Rumsun  Nurseries — A.  Hanck  &  Son,  near  Red 
Bank  P.  O.,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


A  If  vw  Mnalcnl  SlairMslae.— Church's  Ma* 
■Icatl  Vlaliar,  tor  UcUib<;r,  a  new  monthly,  de- 
voted to  luuHic  and  the  flne  arts,  published  by  John 
Church  &  Co.,  S6  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  reached  our  table.    A  casual  examination  of 
this  flrst  number  Is  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader 
that  it  is  no  "catch-penny"  affair  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  but  that  the  publishers  evidently  de- 
sign to  publish  a  first  class  muNical  and  art  m:iga- 
rlne  In  every  respect.    The  Initial  number  before 
us  Is  literally  crowded  with  muxlcal,  dramatic  and 
art  matters  of  moment.    The  news  Is  full  and  fresh, 
the  editorials  creditable,  and  the  selections  admi- 
rable.   Three  new  pieces  of  music,  the  flrst  instal- 
ment of  what  promises  to  V)e  a  capital  story,  writt<n 
expressly  for  the  Visitor,  appears,  together  with  a 
line  little  i»oem  by  Mrs.  Hetty  Morrison.    The  ar- 
raiigement  Is  In  fine  taste,  the   ty|M>grapliy   flrst 
class,  the  title-page  beautiful,  and  the  whole  one 
of  the  finest  and  cheapest  musical  publications  In 
this  country. 


Phlladelplilift,  lOita  Ho.  (Oct.)  SStli. 

REMARKS- The  gloom  temporarily  spread  over 
the  mercantile  community  by  the  Chicago  disaster 
is  gradually  disappearing,  and  business  in  many  de- 
partments has  assumed  a  more  encouraging  a»i)ect, 
although  the  weather  at  the  close  was  unfavorable. 
The  demand  for  Breadstuff^  is  extremely  limited, 
but  prices  have  undergone  very  lltte  change.  Cot- 
ton moves  slowly  at  a  material  concession.  Provi- 
sions are  drooping.    Wool  Is  held  stiffly. 

RREAIMirUFFS— Floor,  Mkal  and  Orain- 
There  has  been  very  little  activity  In  the  Flour 
market  since  our  last  report,  the  home  consumers 
purchasing  sparingly  ;  exporters,  under  dlscoarag- 
Ing  foreign  accounU,  and  a  stringent  money  mar- 
ket, are  not  operating  to  any  extent,  but  prices  are 
without  quotable  change.  To-day  the  market 
closed  dull  and  weak,  with  sales  of  300  bbls  Penna. 
Extra  Family  at  7«.726;  200  bbU  Ohio  fancy  at  «7.- 
75 ;  100  bbls  .MlnnesoU  Family  at  «8 ;  700  bbls  Qua- 
ker City  Mills,  and  800  bbls  Glrard  Mills  on  private 
terms.    RecelpU  for  the  week  19,912  bbls. 

RYE  FIjOL'B— There  is  very  little  here,  and  It 
Is  held  firmly.    Sales  at  IMS. 

WHEAT— The  market  Is  quiet,  shippers  not 
operating  to  any  extent,  and  the  local  millers  pur- 
chasing sparingly.  To-day  the  market  closed  quiet 
but  Arm,  with  sales  of  '2,000  bush.  Pennsylvania 
Red  at  tl.68«1.60;  300  bush,  do  do  poor  at  S1.5U; 
400  bush,  do  do  fair  at  »1.53 ;  and  800  bush.  MlchU 
gan  White  at  «l,61)<el.66.  Receipts  for  the  week 
1'24,2()0  bush. 

CORN— Has  been  dull,  with  a  very  limited  In- 
quiry both  for  export  and  home  consumption.  To- 
day the  market  was  excited,  and  prices  advanced  3 
cents,  with  sales  of  4.000  bush.  Western  and  Penna. 
Yellow  at  76c  up  to  80c  ;  3,600  bush,  high  mixed  at 
76«78c  ;  and  2,000  bush,  low  mixed  at  74  cenU.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  142,400  bushels. 

OATS— Are  less  active,  and  fully  2  cents  lower. 
To-day  prices  were  one  cent  higher,  with  sales  of 
5,000  bush  White  at  49a51c,  and  1,600  bush,  mixed 
at  48»49c.  Receipts  for  the  week  were  89,700  bush. 
RR00.1IC0RN  — Is  active  and  higher,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  by  fire  In  Chicago — 
Sales  of  Red  at  9al2;  fine  Green  at  I5al6c;  and 
hurl  at  15c. 

PROVISIONS— Are  drooping.  Sales  of  Mess 
Pork  at  tfllJiO'^bbl ;  prime  Mew  atS13.50;  Warth- 
man's  city  packed  extra  Mesh  Bkkv  at  fil5«15.50 
per  bbl,  and  Western  at  »8»10.  Bkkf  Hams  com- 
mand fi'/S.  Dried  BaKr  Is  held  at  18«20c  for  city, 
and,  18^  #17  for  Western. 

RACOM— Is  neglected.  Sales  of  plain  sugar 
cured  city  smoked  Hams  at  14al5c-,  canvassed 
WesU-rn  at  13H«14c;  ribbed  Sides  at  8c;  clear 
ribbed  do  at  tni)ic;  clear  do  at  »\<i;  and  Shoul- 
ders at  7  Ji  eS  cents. 

OREEN  MEATS— Are  lower.  Sales  of  pickled 
Hams  at  loall  cenU ;  do  green,  from  block,  at  7c ; 
ribbed  Sides  at7»7)^c;  clear  ribbed  do  at  7Xc; 
clear  do  at  8c  ;  and  Shoulders,  In  salt,  at  6\c. 

I<ARD-Is  dull  and  X  cent  lower.  Sales  at  9)^ 
»9\  for  Western  stt-am  and  kettle-rendered,  and 
■Napheys'  tins,  25  R>s,  at  13  cents. 

CHEESE— Is  dull.  Sales  of  New  York  and 
Ohio  Faetory  at  l'2)^«13^c.  There  is  no  Dairy  In 
the  market. 

HUTTER— Prime  grades  are  In  fair  request  for 
the  supply  of  the  regular  local  trade,  at  former 
quotations.  The  sales,  however,  do  not  exceed, 
probably  hardly  equal  the  recelpta,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  available  keeps  fully  up  t<»  present  wants — 
In  ordinary  grades  there  Is  some  movement  for 
shipment,  at  figures  varying  from  12  to  14  cent* — 
Receipts  for  the  week,  2,554  packages. 
The  following  are  the  quotations:— 

Bradford  county  fresh  pails 28*32 

do  fresh  made  flrklns 2.'>a2'< 

New  York  State  fresh  palls  and  tubs 28«32 

do  fresh  flrklns,  choice 'i5«'28 

do         Welsh  tubs,  fresh 25«28 

Ohio  and  Western  fresh  tul>s,  choice 1H«30 

Glade  butter,  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  fresh...  .17 o'JO 

Even  yellow  packing  Butter 12014 

Pale  yellow  baking    Butter 9*12 

Western  yellow,  straight  flrklns I2«<15 

do        good   mixed  Butter 9011 

Penna.  Roll,  selected,  choice 15«'M 

Ureas*"  Butter 80IO 

EOOS— Are  scarce,  and  command  full  prices — 
Sales  at  32031  cents  V  doi.  Receipts  for  the  week, 
2,886  packages. 

CA'rri^E- Beeves  are  dull.    Sales  of  fair  and 
choice  at  50U3lic,  and  common  at  304c  i^  lb. 
SHEEP— Sell  at  6S07e. 
HOGS— Commaml  6%07)ic  V  lb. 
COTTON— The   market  Is  dull,  unsettled   and 
fully  a  cent  lower.    The  spinners  are  very  Indif- 
ferent, alleging  bad  weather  and  a  heavy  market  In 
Liverpool  as  sufficient  cause  for  their  Inactivity — 
Sales  of  960  bales,  closing  at  19c  tor  middling  Up- 


land, and  li))ic  for  New  Orleans 

week  2,895  bales. 

IJPI.AND— Rebaled  80IOO;  samples  180l8<{c; 

ordinary    15)^016;    good  ordinary   17M0'.8c;    low 

middling  18)^  0— middling  190— ;  good   middling 

20020^. 
NEW  ORLEANS  — Rebaled  80IOC;   Samples 

180l8)<  ;  ordinary  ie0l6j<  ;  good  ordinary  180 18V  ' 
low  middling  190l9ii  ;  middling  19>j0]9Ai  ;  good 
middling  210211^. 

COTTON  YARNS— Are  In  active  demand  for 
low  numbers. 

HEMP— Attracto  but  little  attention.  Sales  at 
T)i«iS)ic  for  undressed,  and  13)i  for  dressed.  Jute 
Is  held  at  5>{  cents. 

HOP»— New  are  scarce  and  firm.  Sales  of  good 
and  choice  Wlsconslns  and  New  York  "70  at  40» 
48c;  new  crop,  at  65070,  second  quality  old,  at  20 
•2.50 ;  and  Inferior  old  at  4014  cento. 

RICE— The  market  closed  with  a  firmer  feeling 
100  casks  Carolina  sold  at  »7 07 .75— chiefly  at  If7.60. 
RAREEY  —  Is  in   moderate  request.    Sales  of 
1,0()0  busheU  Canada  at»1.08;  6,000  bushels  do,  and 
1,00;>  bush.  New  York  on  secret  terms.    Recelpu 
for  the  week,  111,500  bushels. 
MALT— Is  nominal  at  81. 1001.30. 
FEED— Is  less  active  at  former  figures.    Sales  of 
BRAN  at  §26;     SHIPSTUFFS    at  ?26027 ;    and 
MIDDLINGS  at  $28035  V  ton.    Receipts  for  the 
week,  82 )  tons. 

TORACCO  — Leaf  and  Manufactured  meet  a 
steady  Inquiry  without  Improvement  In  prices — 
Sales  of  10  hhds.  Kentucky  ;  10  hhds.  Ohio,  and  120 
cases  Penna.  seed  leaf  on  secret  terms ;  also  300 
packages  manufactured  at  45060  cento  for  black, 
and  56070  cent  sfor  bright. 

Hay  »nd  Straw— Sell  at  Sl.650l.65  ^  100  lbs 
for  Prime  old  Timothy  ;  «1.4O0l.5O  for  mixed;  and 
$1.1501.25  for  straw. 

POTATOES— Are  dull.  Sales  of  White  Ne- 
shannocks  and  Mercers  at  6O06O  cents  ^  bush. ; 
Monitors  at  40066c  ;  Peach  Blows  at  6<1066  cento  ; 
Prince  Alberto  .t  40050  Western  Peach  Blows  at 
40050c ;  New  York  State  Prince  Alberto  at  60c  ; 
shipping  loto  at  81.7502.25^  bbl.;  New  Early  Rose 
at  9^1.75;  new  Early  Goodrich  at  81.6002.;  new 
early  White  Sprouto  at  »l.(iO0l.5O.  Sweet  jwtatoes 
are  abundant,  and  sell  at  82.7503.25  ^  bbl,  and 
4O0.'M)c  ifi'  basket. 

ONIONS— Are  slow  to  move.  Small  sales  at 
82.2502.75  ^  bbl.,  and  80090c  V  bushel. 
PLASTER— Is  nominal  at  83.50  V  ton  for  Blue. 
Gt'ANO— Is  out  of  season.  Sales  of  Peruvian 
at  880;  Guanapeat870;  Baugh's  Raw  Bone  8ui>er- 
phosphateof  Lime  at  850,  (wholesale  at  844).  Or- 
chilla  Guano  at  830,  and  Fish  do.  at  850  ^  ton. 

SEEDS— New  CLOVERSEED  comes  in  more 
freely,  and  is  In  good  demand,  with  sales  of  3,800 
bushels  at  10010)^  cento. 
TIMOTHY— Is  nominal  at  83. 
FLAXSEED— Is  worth  81.90.  Receipts  fnr  the 
week,  6,892  bushels.  Flaxseed;  1,797  bushels 
Timothy,  2,004  bushels  Clover. 

SUMAC- Is  depressed.    Sicily  sells  at  81.100117 
^  ton.  and  American  at  840075. 

TALLOW  — Is   in    limited  demand.    Sales    of 
Cltv  rendered  at  9J<093-8c,  and  Country  at  8\'0»c. 
RKE.OIWAX— Remains  as  last  quoted.    Sales  of 
1,000  lbs  Yellow  at  32033  cento. 
LIME-Sells  at  40c  ¥'  bushel,  and  82  Vbbl. 
WOOL— There  has  been  but  little  activity  In  the 
market  this  week,  the  manufacturers  manifesting 
an  Indisposition  to  operate  to  any  extent.    There 
are  a  number  of  Eastern  buyers  here,  however, 
who  are  looking  through  the  market,  and  holders, 
influenced   by   very  limited  receipts  and  a  stork 
smaller  than  for  many  years  past,   are   firm  In 
their  views— in  fact,  some  are  indifTeront  about  re- 
alizing at  present  quotations. 
Among  the  sales  prices  were : — 

15,000  lbs  Ohio  medium <>.1e 

12,000  lbs  Ohio  medium 63>to 

1.000  Ihn  Ohio  .V8  blood •••'^c 

2.000  lbs  Ohio  J^  blooO 64c 
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RELIGIOUS   SELECTIONS. 


2.000  lbs  Ohio  No.t 5tc 

2,000  lbs  Ohio  heavy 8>»e 

5,000  lbs  West4'rn  X  blood O'ic 

6,000  Ib»  Westirn,  wjished t5"c 

6,000  lbs  C^olorailo,  washed 42c 

1,000  IbM  last  India .32c 

7 ,000  n>»  Doiiskoi a.'ic 

2.000  lbs   noils 60c 

B.non  lbs  tub,  Indiana 76c 

l.miO  lbs  tub,  Indiana 74c 

4,000  lbs  tub,  Pennsvlvanla »72c 

30,000  lbs  pulled  Metiia 7.V, 

3.000  lb»  pulled  extra  superfine 9.'tc 

fiOO  tbs  piiMiMl  oliort  Western 4Kc 

1.000  lbs  pulled  long  Western «20Mc 

2,<H>0  tbs  unwashed,  Ohio  medium 4-'ki 

1,000  lbs  lie  Lainc,  Western 70c 

4.000  lbs  Combing,  Ohio 74e 

2,noo  lbs  ("ombino,  Ohio 72c 

5.000  lbs  unwashed  Western 4.3c 

1,3,000  Ib.t  unwashed  West<»rn,  flne .36c 

1..100  lbs  uiiwiished  Combing 61c 

5,000  lbs  iinwa.<«hed  Texas ;<.3c 

4,iM)0  lbs  unwashed  Texas,  black 27o 

fi..')00  Itis  unwashed  Colorado 34c 

10,000  lbs  unmerchantable 7c 

20,000  lbs  unmerchantable p.t. 

Recelpto  for  the  week,  3,457  bales. 


[collatku  uy  m  .  b.  w.] 
A    MOTHER'S    POWER. 

A  moment's  work  on  clay  tells  more  than  an 
hour's  lahor  on  brick.  So  work  on  hearts  should 
be  done  before  they  harden.  During  the  first 
six  or  eight  years  of  child-life,  mothet-s  have 
chief  sway,  and  this  Is  tlie  time  to  make  tlie 
deei^est  and  most  enduring  impressions  on  the 
hinnan. 

The  examples  of  maternal  Influence  are  count- 
less. Solomon  himself  records  the  words  of 
wisdom  that  fell  from  a  mother's  lips,  and 
Tniiolhy  was  taught  the  Scriptures  from  a  child 
by  his  grandinotiier  and  his  mother. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  used  to  say, "  I 
should  liave  been  a  Fi«nch  atheist,  wei«  it  not 
for  tlie  recollection  of  the  time  when  my  de- 
parted mother  used  to  take  my  little  hand  in 
Iters,  and  make  me  say,  on  my  bended  knees, 
"Our  Fatlier  who  art  in  heaven!" 

"  I  liave  found  out  what  made  you  the  man 
you  are,"  said  a  gentleman  one  morning  to 
Pi-esident  Adams :  "  I  have  been  reading  your 
mother's  letters  to  her  son." 

Washington's  mother  trained  her  boy  to 
truthfulness  and  virtue;  and,  wlien  his  messen- 
ger called  to  tell  Iier  that  her  son  was  raised  to 
the  higliest  station  in  the  uatiun's  gift,  she  could 
say — 

♦'  George  always  was  a  good  boy." 

"  A  motlier's  tears  dropped  on  the  head  of  her 
little  boy,  one  evening,  as  be  sat  in  the  doorway 
and  listened,  while  slie  spoke  of  Christ  and  His 
salvation. 

"  Those  tears  made  me  a  missionary,"  said  he, 
when  be  liad  given  liis  manhood's  prime  to  the 
service  of  tlie  Lord. 

Some  one  asked  Napoleon  what  was  the  great 
need  of  the  French  nation. 

"Motliers!"  was  tlie  significant  answer. — 
Woman,  has  God  given  you  the  privileges  and 
responsibility  of  motherhood?  Be  faillifid, 
tlien,  to  the  little  ones ;  you  hold  the  key  of  their 
hearts  now.  If  you  once  lose  it,  you  would 
give  the  world  to  win  it  back;  use  your  oppor- 
tunities liefore  they  pass. 

And  remember,  little  ones,  you  never  will 
have  more  than  one  mother.  Obey  and  lionor 
lier;  listen  to  her  wurds,  and  God  will  bless 
you  day  by  day. — The  Christian. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Very  wise  and  needful  is  that  common 
maxim  which  bids  us  take  care  of  our  pence, 
because  our  potmds  will  take  care  of  tliemselves. 
No  less  prudent  is  it  in  us  to  attend  to  little 
duties  and  little  sins,  as  we  esteem  tliem ;  for 
our  life,  tlie  most  of  it  is  made  up  of  such.  A 
grand  occasion  seldom  occurs ;  the  important 
action  of  our  life  and  Its  severe  trials  are  few 
and  far  between.  But  small  aflairs,  like  tiie 
smaller  coin,  are  perpetually  passing  through 
our  hands.  It  therefore  much  amcerns  us  to 
mark  liow  tlie  little  duties  are  done,  liow  llie 
petty  annoyances  are  borne  by  us.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  perform,  and  even  to  bear  thesp  trifles 
to  the  glory  of  God?  to  make  even  tliese  in 
sensilJe  steps  so  many  ascents  on  the  great  lad- 
der "vlilch  reaches  fmm  earth  to  lieaven? — 
Though  singly  tlioy  appear  ahiuist  nothing,  yet 
their  numlier  makes  up  for  their  miniiteiii'ss : 
multiplied,  they  yield  the  grand  total  of  life. 

Exchange. 

Sei.k-Reasonino. — "  If  you  are  not  afrai<l 
of  (iml  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  said  a  stranger,  as 
lie  passed  through  a  coimting-rootn  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  found  tlie  keeper  at  work.  The  next 
day  lie  refused  to  sell  his  produce  to  tlie  Sabbat h- 
bi-eaker  on  any  credit.  He  acted  wisely;  in 
three  moiiUis  tlie  Sabballi-breaker  was  a  bank- 
rupt. 


THE   FLIGHT   Ob'   THE    iilRUS. 

BY   ALICK   CAKY. 

Last  night  I  sat  beside  the  pane 
And  heard  across  the  mist  of  rain 

The  wild  birds  twitter  low, 
And  tliought  bow  soon  the  leafy  nest. 
Now  warm  with  little  speckled  breasts, 

AVould  be  fllled  full  of  snow. 

I  saw  the  withered  wet  leaves  fall. 
And  cried,  God  shield  and  save  ye  all, 

Black  birds,  and  blue,  and  brown; 
And  all  ye  tribes  of  noisy  things, 
With  linings  on  your  ashen  wings 

Soft  as  the  thistle's  down. 
And  ye  with  top-knots  on  your  heads 
Of  crimson  grains  or  scarlet  reds. 

And  tongues  so  wild  and  loud  ; 
God  save,  I  said,  In  kindest  care, 
Seeing  ye  drift  along  the  air 

Like  some  bright  sunset  cloud. 
And  ye  In  grey  and  russet  sulto, 
And  ye  with  ruffles  all  In  flutes 

About  your  necks  ashlne ; 
When  April  sends  her  lamps  of  dew, 
To  light  the  darkened  daisies  through, 

God  fetch  ye,  darlings,  mlnel 

And  ye  with  tuneful,  tender  throats. 
And  ye  with  white  and  spotless  coato. 

And  ye  that  hold  In  scorn 
Soft  music,  and  while  summer  gleams 
Sit  by  your  doubles  in  the  streams, 

Snapping  your  bills  of  horn. 

And  let  what  will  my  life  befall, 
I  still  shall  love  and  need  ye  all ; 

Nor  can  my  heart  make  choice. 
Or  hold  the  nightingale  i>referred 
Above  the  cuckoo,  less  a  bird, 

Thau  "Just  a  wandering  voice." 
Therefore,  I  pray,  and  can  but  pray, 
Lord  keep,  and  bring  them  back  when  May 

Shall  come  with  shining  train, 
Thick  broldercd  with  leaves  of  wheat, 
And  butterflies  and  field-pinks  sweet, 

And  yellow  bees  and  rain. 
Yes  bring  them  back  across  the  seas 
In  clouds  of  golden  wltnes8«>s, 

The  grand,  the  grave,  the  gay ; 
And  If  Thy  holy  will  It  be. 
Keep  me  alive  onc«  more  to  see 

The  glad  and  glorious  day. 


MAKE  A   NOTE  OF  THIS, 


"  If  any  one  sneaks  ill  of  tliee,"  says  Epicte- 
tus  *'  consider  whether  he  hath  truth  on  his  side, 
and  if  so,  reform  thyself,  that  his  censures  may 
not  aflei't  thee."  Wlien  Alexander  was  told 
that  the  very  boys  laughed  m  his  singing,  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "  then  I  must  learn  to  sing  better." — 
Plato,  being  told  that  lie  had  many  enemies  wlio 
spoke  ill  of  him,  said,  "  It  is  no  matter ;  I  shall 
live  so  that  none  will  believe  tlH>m."  Hearing 
at  another  time  tliat  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
liad  spoken  detraclini;ly  of  him,  he  said,  "  I  am 
sui-e  he  would  not  do  It  if  he  had  not  some 
reason  for  It."  This  is  tlie  surest  as  well  as  tlie 
noblest  way  of  drawing  a  sting  out  of  a  reproach, 
and  tlie  true  mutluxl  of  preparing  a  man  for  tlie 
great  and  oidy  relief  against  the  pains  of 
calumny. 


EXCELLENT  INTEREST  RULES. 


TROUBLE. 


If  all  our  troubles  were  single,  few  men 
would  complain  of  tht'm.  But  wlien  tlieycome 
in  flocks,  and  crowds,  IInmi  people  cry  out  against 
tliera.  But  do  they  not  always  oinie  siiigk, 
and  do  we  not  keep  them,  and  pile  tlieni  up,  an<i 
put  yesterday's  troubles  upon  to-«lay's,  and  an- 
ticipate the  troubles  of  to-morrow,  till  we  break 
down  under  them.  Troubles  do  not  hunt  in 
packs,  like  liounds,  but  come  single,  and  can  be 
met  one  by  one,  and  conquei-e<l  or  borne.  A 
wood-pile  cannot  be  carried  in  tlie  arms,  but 
separate  it  into  single  sticks,  and  a  child  can  say 
to  It,  "  be  tliou  removed  to  yonder  place,"  and 
It  shall  be  done.  So  troubles,  in  bulk,  cannot 
be  borne,  but  trouble,  taken  as  It  comes,  day  by 
day,  Is  ballast,  keeping  the  mind  steady  wlien 
the  gales  stiffen,  and  sei.ds  us  on  with  a  quicker 
motion  of  tlie  roughened  waters. 


For  finding  the  interest  on  any  principal  for 
any  number  of  days,  the  answer  in  each  case 
being  in  cents,  separate  the  two  light-hand 
figures  of  the  answer,  to  express  in  dollars  and 
cents: 

Four  per  cent— Multiply  the  principal  by  the 
number  of  days  to  run ;  separate  the  right  liand 
figure  from  product,  and  divide  by  9. 

Five  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days, 
and  divide  by  72. 

Six  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days ; 
separate  the  right  hand  figure  and  divide  by  0. 

Eight  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days 
and  divide  by  45. 

Nine  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of  days  • 
separate  right  hand  figure,  and  divide  by  4. 

Ten  per  cent.— Multiply  by  number  of  days, 
and  divide  by  36. 

Twelve  per  cent. — Multiply  by  number  of 
days ;  separate  right  band  figure. 


THE  "W^OOD  SAWINQ  CLUB. 


The  Lockport  Journal  contains  the  follow- 
ing practical  suggestion : 

"  Now  that  tlie  croquet  and  liase  ball  season 
will  ere  long  be  over,  we  would  suggest.  In  order 
that  the  muscle  developing  process  may  not  stop, 
or  that  amount  developed  by  the  summer's  ex- 
ercise may  not  lie  dormant  during  the  long 
winter  montlis,  that  the  base  ball  athletics  turn 
their  attention  to  sawing  up  the  wood  piles  of 
widows  and  sick  folks  during  tlie  winter.  The 
exercise  is  fully  as  healthful.  Is  not  so  violent, 
dangerous  or  tiresome  as  base  ball,  and  we  are 
sure  tlie  results  will  gratify  a  curious  public 
fully  as  much,  and  we  would  prefer  to  give  the 
'  score  '  of  a  wood  sawing  class  to  that  of  a  base 
ball  club  In  our  coltuniis.  Wliat  say  you, 
gents?  Physicians  recommend  young  ladies  to 
form  walking  clubs.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
steps  should  be  taken." — Scientific  American. 

MENTAL  ACTIVITY. 

If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet, 
and  fresh;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a 
noisome  puddle.  If  the  air  be  fanned  by  tlie 
winds,  it  is  pure  and  wliolesome ;  but  fmm  be- 
ing shut  up  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid.  If 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and 
splendid ;  but  lay  tliem  up  tliey  soon  contract 
rust.  If  tlie  earth  is  stirred  with  culture,  it 
yieldeth  corn ;  but  lieing  neglected,  it  will  be 
overgrown  with  biislies  and  thistles,  and  tlie 
more  iH'^^lected  tlie  ranker  tlie  weeds ;  all  natuit; 
evinces  that  activity  is  its  primary  law. 

A  MOTHERS   INFLUENCE. 


A  man  finds  lie  cannot  make  his  way  in  the 

world   witlMiut  honesty ;  so  tliat,  although  his 

fatlier's  example  may  do  much,  he  lias  to  depend 

upon  Ills  own  exertions ;  he  must  work,  lie  must 

be  honest,  or  he  cannot  attain  to  an  enviable 

rank.     But  the  tender  soothings  of  a  motlier, 

her  sympathy,  her  devotedness,  lier  forgiving 

temper — all  this  sinks  deep  in  a  child's  lieart, 

and  let  him  wander  ever  so  wide,  let  him  err, 

or  let  him  lead  a  life  of  virtue,  tlie  remembrance 

of  all  this  comes  like  a  holy  calm  over  his  heart, 

and  lie  weeps  that  he  has  offended  her,  or  lie 

rejoices  that  lie  has  listened  to  her  disinterested, 

gentle  admonition. 

^^^. « .^ 

tr^  Tliey  thought  tliey  had  a  "  victim  of 
Asiatic  cliolera  "  In  New  York  the  otlier  day, 
but,  wlien  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  "  victim" 
liad  eaten  twenty-five  rotten  peaches  ,a  water- 
melon, and  three  cantelopes,  on  top  of  a  dinner 
of  beef  and  cabbage,  tliey  concluded,  that  miglit 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  And  it  does 
look  a  little  like  It ! 

[E^Tlie  merit  of  our  actions  consist  not  In 
doing  extraordinary  actions,  but  in  doing  ordi- 
nary actions  well. 


Bamastic  Bapartme»t» 

CIOOD  PLAIBT  CAKE. 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  three  dessert  spooonsful 
of  baking  powder,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
powdered,  one  pound  of  currants,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raisins,  cut  small,  twelve  ounces  of 
butter,  four  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  milk ;  candied 
orange  and  lemon-peel  to  taste.  Bake  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  a  rather  slow  oven. 

800A   CAKE. 

Half  a  pound  of  butter,  lialf  a  pound  of  flour, 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  the  rind  of 
one  lemon,  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  yelks  and  whites  sepaiately,  melt 
tlie  butter,  and  add  tbn  ingredients  to  it  separate- 
ly, heating  tliem  all  the  time.  Bake  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  in  a  moderate  oveu. 

APPLE  AND    BBEAD  P17DDIN«. 

Take  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  apples,  sugar, 
and  butter.  Pare  and  cut  the  apples  as  for  a 
pie ;  put  a  little  butter  into  a  deep  dish ;  tlien  a 
layer  of  apples  with  a  little  sugar;  then  a  thick 
layer  of  bread  crumlis ;  then  another  layer  of 
apples  and  sugar  and  bread  crumbs.  Lay  a  few 
small  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  bake  it  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven.  Cooked  rice  is  a  good 
substitute  for  bread  crumbs. 

BATTER  PVDDIirO. 

Take  a  half  pound  of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  one  salt-spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Rub  the  baking 
powder  quite  smooth,  mix  it  well  with  tlie  flour, 
then  stir  in  iieariy  lialf  of  the  milk  with  the  salt; 
beat  it  perfectly  smooth,  add  the  remainder  of 
tlie  milk  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten;  boil  the 
pudding  one  and  a-lialf  hours,  in  a  buttered 
basin,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce;  or  melt  some 
butter  ill  a  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 

BABLEY   PIJDBINO. 

Prepare  a  half  pound  of  pearl  barley,  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar. 
Put  tlie  barley  in  fresh  water,  and  let  it  steep 
twelve  liours ;  pour  the  water  from  it,  add  the 
milk,  sugar,  and  a  small  salt-spoon  of  salt,  and 
bake  it  in  a  slow  oven.  If  a  richer  pudding  be 
required,  take  it  out  of  the  oven  when  nearly 
done,  stir  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  four  well 
beaten  eggs,  a  little  almond  flavor,  or  any  other 
seasoning ;  return  it  to  tlie  oven  in  a  buttered 
dish,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

BIBIM'   NE»T   Pl7DDIir«. 

Peel  and  core  with  a  scoop  enough  apples  to 
cover  tlie  bottom  of  your  disli ;  fill  the  lioles  of 
the  apfiles  with  sugar,  and  sprinkle  one'  otmce 
over  tliem ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sago,  a 
little  leuKm  peel  and  nutmeg;  cover  the  whole 
with  water,  and  bake  It  In  a  quick  oven  for 
about  one  hour.  Eaten  hot,  let  it  stand  five 
minutes  after  being  token  out  of  the  oven.  It 
Is  very  nice  cold. 

BOILEP  ABBOWBOOT    PVBDIMO. 

Take  two  ounces  of  arrowroot,  one  pint  of 
milk,  and  two  eggs.  Set  the  milk  on  the  fire; 
Uke  out  a  few  sptxinsful,  and  mix  with  the  ar- 
rowroot ;  wlien  the  milk  is  nearly  boiling,  pour 
it  gently  upon  the  arrowroot,  stirring  It  all  the 
time;  return  it  into  tlie  pan,  and  set  It  on  a 
moderate  fire,  stirring  it  well  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  it  thickens ;  when  nearly  cold  add  the  eg9^ 
well  beaten,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  it  an  liour  ia 
a  buttered  basin,  and  serve  with  or  without 
butter  sauce  and  ctinant  jelly. 

FBEXCU   CBEAX. 

Half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  soaked  in  a  cup  of 
liglit  wine,  let  it  boil  over  the  fire,  then  stir  in 
one  pint  of  sweet  cream.  Let  it  neaiiy  boil 
again,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  and  cool  in  a  mould. 
To  be  eaten  with  cream.  To  be  made  the  day 
liefore  using. 
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THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER. 


TO   CXEAX    I'AIXT. 

To  clean  pal.it,  provi.lc  a  plate  with  some  of 
the  best  whiting  t«.  l)e  Imd ;  have  ready  some 
clean  warm  water  and  a  piece  of  flannel,  which 
dip  into  the  water  an«l  stpieeze  nearly  dry  ;  then 
take  as  nnich  whi'ing  as  will  adhere  U)  it,  and 
apply  it  lo  the  rialnted  sni-face,  when  a  little 
rul>blng  will  InsUntly  remove  any  dirt  or  grease. 
After  which  wash  the  part  well  with  clean  waler, 
rubbing  It  dry  with  a  soft  chamois.  Taint  thus 
cleaj.etl  lcK)ks  as  well  as  wlK^n  first  laid  <»n,  witli- 
ont  any  injury  to  the  most  delicate  colore.  It 
is  far  b«;tter  than  using  soap,  and  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  half  the  time  and  labor.— 
Hckntific  Aiiurican. 

TO   CtKASf   bIlAC'K   €M>TH. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  bicarbonaUj  of  ammo- 
nia in  one  quart  of  warm  waU-r.  With  this 
liquid  rub  the  clotli,  using  a  piece  of  llannel  or 
black  cloth  for  i\vi  purpose.  After  tlie  applica- 
tion of  this  wtlulion,  clean  the  doth  well  with 
clear  water,  dry  and  iron  it,  brushing  the  doth 
from  time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  the  libre. 

TO  CfcEAM   €AKPET«. 

Salt  sprinkled  upon  tlie  car|K't  before  8weci»- 
luK,  will  make  it  look  bright  and  clean.  This 
is  also  a  goo«l  preventive  against  mollis. 

B:7-"Tliehore!  that  frets,  is  the  horse  that 
iweata,"  Is  an  oM  saying  of  hoi-seinen,  and  it  is 
just  as  true  of  men  as  of  liorses.  The  man  tliat 
allows  himself  to  get  irritated  at  every  little 
thing  that  goes  amiss  in  his  liusiness,  or  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is  a  man  that,  as  a  rule, 
will  acc(»mi)li8li  little  and  wear  out  early.  He  is 
a  man  for  wli<un  bile  and  dysp»'i«ia  l'a^«a  lacu- 
nar fondness,  and  for  whom  diihiren  have  a 
particular  aversion.  He  is  a  nun  with  a  jier- 
petual  thorn  in  his  flesh,  whidi  pricks  and 
wounds  at  tlie  slightest  movement ;  a  man  for 
wlMim  life  has  little  pleasure,  and  tlie  future 
small  lM>iie. 


The  BubkEYE  CHAMPIOW   STEAMER  AND   DRIER 

of  the  inrorldl 


q:^  A  witness  under  <Toss-examination,  who 
bad  been  tortured  by  a  lawyer  for  several  houre, 
at  last  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  "  There,'" 
said  tlie  judge,  "  1  think  you'd  better  let  that 
witness  go  now,  as  you  liave  i)niu|<ed  him  dry." 


[TT-XUo  only  tti>pai«ti*«  or  tlie  Kind  ever  Invented.     For  full  particularH,  addre^ 

ENGLE.  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ii-tf 


SAIiB  OF  IMPORTED 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Cattle,  &c. 

MK.  P.  H.  K0WM:R,  of  Watford,  liertu,  Kiig- 
land,  has  the  honor  to  announce,  that  he  will  sell 
»t  auction,  without  reterve,  at 

UKKKMEHH  BAZAAH,  Plill»*elpbl», 

l,nm.-.li»t.lv  ..n   th.lr   arrival    in   thin   ooui.try,  » 
Her<l  of  Twonty-ttv.1  Jtr«;y  and  Uuernsey  Cattle, 

Soni<'  Mountain  I'onioi., 

Pf.il({rfed  Sho|«hlrc-l)own  Sheep, 

Kli^eVredlJoK-;  and  aomp  Poultry,  from  the 
celobrateU  AvlarieMof  Hi.lirace  the  Duke  of  New 
Caiitl.-,  CluralHT  Park,  Workrop,  hixg. 

ShipiH-d  from  LiT.rpool,  by  the  Hypatla,  which 
•ailed  5th  of  Scpteuil»er,  IS".  I. 

Due  notice  will  »m-  given  of  their  arrival. 

mr  Cataloftuen  lurninhed  on  appllciition. 
It    AVrUKD  M.  UKtiUXESH,  AntUoue^r. 

Arrival!      Arrivall 

.limt  when  th«-  P.  Farmer  wa»  ready  for  prew, 

notice  wa»  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  above 

Stock,  and  that  the  Kame  will  be  nold  at 

HERKNESS    BAZAAR, 

IVIntli  •»  KwiiHoin  MtreetM,  Phlla., 

On  Tuesday  Morning,  Nov.  7th,  1871. 

at  tlevcn  o'clock. 

BU I8T '  8 

GARDEN   MANUAL   A   AI*MAMAC 
rOU.  11*72. 

JIT8T  puriLISUKD-TUiH  uMi-ful  Almanac, con- 
talninit  I*!  pageH  of  hlntu  U>  th-  (Jardener  and 
Karmer,  and  nhouFd  b.-  In  p.>*M.i«i..ii  of  evtry  rural 
family.     Mailed  free  on  nctipt  of  Utter  Htamp. 

^•••^'•^  BOBKKT  BtlMT. 

SKKD  (SKiiWKR, 
j]..2t  Phi  iMlel  phis. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE. 

InAY  HOIISK.B years  old,  l.S hands btgli,  gentle, 
prompt  driver  and  very  Htylish. 
1  small   Bay  Mare,  fl  yeari.  old.  14  han.JH  hlKJi, 
very  gentle  aiid  safe  :  has  been  used  by  a  lady ,  boin 
undtr  the  saddle  and  inharntss;  fearless  of  loco- 
mot  Iv  ph. 

I  Bay  Colt,  3K  years  old.  ir.  hands  UiKli,  P'jrtly 
broken,  vtrv  i.roinising.     Sind  by  Mt>n;:in  stallion 
"  Nebraska.""    Owner  has  no  urn:  for  him. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

rRANCIS    MORRIN. 
71.tf  IH  ST.  13Hl  HU,  PlUla. 


Special  Fertilizers  |  Fruit  Trees. 

Very  concentrated,  and  c»n»|Mninded  to  suit  each 
variety.    Satisfactory  resulU  guaranteed. 

Manufactured  by 

NTRAWN   A   <'0.. 
SiM  Month  Wi»t*r  Street,  Phlln. 

Wr  Correspondence  aollclted.  H-'t 

Imported  Yorkshires  for  Sale. 

T(i  reduce  my  .Stock,  I   will  sell   at  sati^-faetory 
prices,  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Yorkshire  pl^s,  eon- 
sUting  in  part  of  .3  imported  Sows  a.id  Uuarit.     Sa- 
tisfaction guaranteed. 
Send  stamp  for  pedigrees. 

rRA!«riKi  MORRIM, 
ll-tr  IH  Korth  ISth  Nt ,  Phil*. 


6THOUOU(JMBUKD  YORUNIIIRK  BOAR 
PIUH    10  weeks  old;  l»am   lm|Kjrted  "  U»ttie 
l.iiid  "  by  Imported  '•  Karl  of  Yorkshire." 

Kno   Thon)ughbred   YORHNHIRK    BOAR. 

fit  for  servlee;  Dam    Impt)rli(l  "Lady  Douylawi ; 
sired  by  Im|>orted"  Karl  of  Yorkshire." 

It/-  Having  lately  received  the  Import<'d  York- 
shire Boar  "Duke  of  Yorkshire,"  from  Mr.  Cocli- 
rime,  I  will  orter  the  Imported  Y'orkshire  Bosir 
"  Karl  of  Yorkshire"  for  sale,  now  18  months  old, 
warranted  all  right. 

All  letters  addressed  to  • 

T.  ».   COOPER, 
Coopercburjr,  Pn., 

will  receive  yiromjit  attention.  H- 

Blooded  Stock  for  Sale. 

S  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  3  to  »  mos.  old.  H.  B.  Pod. 
2        "         Heifer    "       5  months  old.        "         " 

4  Short-Horn  Bulls,  9  mos.  to  2  yrs.  "         •' 

5  .Jersey  Bulls,  3  mos.  to  1  year,  "  " 
a  "  Heifers,  yearlings,  •*  " 
1  Ouernsey  Bull  Calf. 

Al;«  a  lew  pair  Hong  Kong  and  Bremen  Geese, 
Rouen  and  Aylesbury  Dueks,  very  large  and  extra 
flne.    For  sale  by 

FRANCIfl   BIOBRIH, 

8-tr  18  Nvrth  l»th  M..  Phil's. 


WHITK  Md  PAB1BID«E   COCHIWM, 
tilil  to  1^\r,  per  Ulo,  according  to  age.    i  ari  iiIh 
iMVwr>«u  ^    ^     PARKER, 

|.||  WMt  4'be«t«r,  P»- 


A  Desirable  Farm  in  Cheater  County 
AT  PRIVAIE  HALE. 

THIS  pro|srtv  Is  situated  on  the  main  mm 
public  road  between  West  ChesUr  and  ^J 
l»ownlngt4iwn.  and  contains  ll»>A('KKS, 
two-storv  Brick  llous.-.  large  thre.-storv  Barn  n<-ar- 
Iv  new  with  all  necessarv  outbuildings.  2U  aer< » 
of  tirst  class  timber  land,' anil  'J/t  aer.s  of  meadow, 
the  Brandy  wine  rreek  pasxing  through  the  premises. 
A  young  appb- orchard  in  bearing,  with  a  variety 
iif  other  fruit  trees.  Walnuts,  chestnuts  and  shell- 
barks  In  abnndance.  the  house,  barn  nnd  milk- 
house  supplied  with  pure  s»n  xprlng  water.  Tin; 
buildings  are  situaUd  on  a  liigli  and  dry  bank,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  public  road  and  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  and  commanding  a  line  view  of  the 
same,  being  only  :i  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  the  Chester  Vail- y  and  the  Waynesburg 
Kailroads  at  Downingtown.  4  mill  »  from  West- 
t'h'  ster  and  4  fnim  tli;-  Wilmington  and  Beading 
Kallmad.  This  pri>|H-rty  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  ami  wuulil  be  a  gDoil  in- 
vestment, either  as  a  dairy  farm,  a  private  resi- 
dence or  a  summer  lM>aiding-houHC.  This  place 
has  not  been  In  the  rasirket  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  will  be  sold  a  bargnln.  as  the  nwner  contem- 
plates going  west.  For  further  Information,  apply 
by  1.  It.  r  ilirected  to  Wi  st-Chrster,  Pa.,  or  to  the 
.ubseriber  on  the  Pr-^;:,^,^,^,^^  ^   „,„^^ 


Philadelphia,  August  Ist,  1871. 
MR.  W.  H.   JONES, 

1«21  Market  Htreet, 

Dear  Sir: 

We  took  a  sample  of  your   Superphosphate 
from  a  mass  of  several  tons,  and  subjected  It  to  a 
chemleal  analysis,  with  the  following  resultii: 
Nvlnble  Pho«phori«  Acid,. . . .  7.50  per  ct. 

Equlvnient    t«   Bone     Phofi« 
pliHt^*  or  Lime 16S.H    "    " 

Ammonia 11*      "    " 

Eaalvalent    to    roinnierclisl 
Nulphate  or  Ammonia, 4  1>3    " 

From  the  above  returns  of  analysis  it  Is  evident 

that  your  SiiperpliOHphate   Is  among  the  best  that 

are  for  sale,  and  richly  desi-rvlng  patronage. 

Kespectfully  yours, 
9-  BOOTH  &  OAUIIKTT. 


COMPIETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTl'KED  BV 

HENKY  BOWER,  Chemlat, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

MADE  PKUIt 

Snperphonphatf  of  Lime,  Ammonia  &  Potash. 

WABKANTKD  FREK    FROM  AniJI.TER.\TION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  Is  highly  recommend- 
ed by  all  who  have  used  It,  also  by  distinguished 
Chemists  who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  iU  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  Ibn.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 

AOENT8, 

39  South  WateVand  40  South  Del.  Avenue, 

PIIII.ADEI.PUIA. 

FOR  SALE  BY  WM.  REYNOLDS, 

79  Soiitli  Street,  Baltimore,  Marjland. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

For  Information,  address 

lu-tf  HEWRY  BOWER,  Philmd'A. 


Cotswold  and  South-down  Sheep 

FOR   SALE. 

AFKW  SPRINO    BI'CK    and   KWE  LAMBS, 
(from  lmiiort4;d  Stock.)  for  Hiile  by 

PRANt'IN   MORRIM, 
8-tf  1»  North  13th  Ht  ,  Phlla. 


HOOTON  a  HICKMAN'S 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  l*teserva- 
tive, 

PaUnted  July  20, 1871. 

THE  undersigned  have  been  appointed  Agents 
for  the  sale  of  this  valuable  discovery,  and  are 
authorised  to  ofler  rights  to  use,  at  the  following 
rates : 

Household  RlghU  to  use  (city) •2  00 

Farm  "        "  6  <H) 

Orocers  and  Fruiterers      25  00 

Im|iorters  of  Fruit,  &c.,  (subject  of  special  con- 
tract.) 
•7 Full  directions  tor  use,  and  place  to  purchase 
material,  accompany  each  purchase. 

FASCHAIJi  MORRIS   A   CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  PHILAD'A, 
Olliee  of  Practical  Farmer, 
8-tf  18  North  13th  Ht.,  Phlla. 

Fine  Bred  Fowls  for  Sala 

Buff   and   Partridge    Cochin.   Dark    and    Light 
Brahma,  La  Fleche,  Houdan,  Hamburgs,  &c.    All 
pure  bred,  and  kept  leparate  Ihf  year  through. 
a^  Orders  tilled  In  rotation. 

FRANCIN   MORRIS, 
8-tr  18  North  ISth  Ht.,  Phlla. 
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LARGE  COB   CORN. 


There  can  be  no  (juestioii  tliat  the  lai^  cob, 
or  (Joiird-seed  corn,  such  as  is  grown  on  tbe 
Brandywine  bills  and  otlier  of  tlie  strong  soils 
of  Chester  county,  is  by  far  tbe  most  productive 
variety  of  Indian  corn  known.    We  see  it  doubt- 
ed in  various  quarters  of  tbe  country,  tliat  such 
crojis  of  corn  as  we  occasionally  raise  here,  ba\e 
ever  been  grown,  and  yet  there  is  no  more  doubt 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  Imndred  and  twen- 
ty bushels  of  shelled  corn  i>er  acre  having  been 
fretjuently  grown  in  this  section,  than  there  is 
of  corn  being  grown  at  all.    We  wei-e  told  some 
yeare  ago,  by  a  proniinont  member  of  tlie  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  was  travelling  with  ano- 
ther on  religious  service  in  tbe  northern  part  of 
New  York  State,  where  the  wintcre  weie  very 
long,  and  the  old  Dutton  corn,  growing  five  f<Hit 
high,  the  variety  usually  planted,  that  in  stUting 
around  the  stove  of  an  evening,  be  accidentally 
mentioned  to  bis  host,  "that  in  fiin  part  of  tlni 
counti7  (ho  was  from  this  section,)  "  a  man  on 
lioi-s«!back  could  ride  Into  tbe  middle  of  a  corn 
field,  and  a  jwrson  outside  could  see  neither 
man  nor  horse."    The  resident  of  that  country 
remarked,  that  such  tales  as  tliut  would  destroy 
any  man's  character  for  veracity  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, but  as  the  statement  bad,  however, 
been  made,  (although  it  was  just  after  supper,) 
he  thought  "  the  best  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances was  for  them  all  to  go  immediately  to 
bed,"  and  try  to  forget  what  had  passed. 

It  is  common  to  say  about  these  big  corn 
crops,  that  acres  are  lue.isured  very  large  and 
bushels  very  small,  but  we  know  personally  of 
one  case  where  the  following  sure  test  (and  there 
can  be  no  better,)  was  ajiplied;  The  ground 
was  measured  by  a  regidar  siu'veyor,  who  made 
an  ajlidavit  to  lt«  correctness.    The  corn  was 


sold  in  the  ear  by  the  barrel,  one  barrel  l)eing 
shelled  and  one  measm-ed.  The  grower  of  tbe 
corn  hauled  and  delivered  to  one  party,  a  f^rain 
dealer,  and  put  the.  money  in  his  jxx-hef,  for  12". 
!!.'■  278  I  •»'shels  per  acre,  average  over  tbe  wliok;  field  of, 
278    if  we  recollect  right,  some  8  to  V  acres. 

Several  crojis  were  raised  in  Chester  cotuity 
tliis  past  season,  of  100  to  120  bushels  shelled 
corn  jxT  acre. 

This  large  cob  corn,  of  course,  has  a  large 
number  of  gr-ains.  We  have  none  by  us  to 
count  these,  but  one  of  oiu-  fiiends  lately  count- 
ed the  grains  on  a  single  ear,  and  found  them 
1220.  Another  fomid  many  of  his  ears  num- 
bered 1400  grains,  measured  15  inches  in  length, 
and  the  stalks,  one  foot  above  the  ground,  were 
four  inches  in  circuniference.  Tlis  is  not  ini- 
connnon.  A  fair  comparison,  showing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  tbe  variety,  may  lie  made  by  any 
one  coimting  the  grains  on  any  ear  of  the  8  or 
10  or  12  rowed  corn,  eitluT  white  or  yellow. 

We  have  had  sections  of  corn-stidks  in  our 
office  measuring  foiu-  inches  in  circumference, 
and  we  have  seen  tln-ni  over  si.vteen  feet  high. 
They  often  bear  two  large  cans  each. 

The  lai^  cob  or  Gourd-seed  corn  re<inire3 
strong  soil,  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  grow  it 
elsewhere.  It  also  generally  requires  tbe  whole 
growing  season.  We  have  known  it,  but  very 
rarely,  to  be  caught  by  a  premature  frost,  in  Dili 
mo.  (September). 

The  premium  crop,  being  the  best  acre  of 
corn  comiieted  for  last  season,  among  the  mem- 
liers  of  tbe  Brandywine  Farmers'  Club  in  Ches- 


he  was  unable  for  some  jears  to  get  a  small  ap- 
propriation from  the  a.^nntthled  wisdom  of  tbe 
nation,  at  Washington,  to  even  fe.<if  bis  telegi-aph, 
on  the  groiind  of  i(s  entire  absin^dity— so  that 
he  was  n^dnced  down  t,  tbe  last  half  dollar. 
Tbe  best  answer  to  the  doid)fs  and  cavils  of  that 
day,  is  that  this  system  now  circles  the  earth. 
Science  was  wrong  again  somewhere  in  the 
figures.  The  .same  with  Galileo,  who,  when 
brought  before  the  It:ilian  inquisition  and  obliged 
Itublitly  to  recant  bis  heresy,  that  the  world 
turns  around,  remarked  "sotto  voce,"  "it  tuiTia 
rovml,  fu-vcrthelesx." 

After  facts  like  the  above  have  been  proven, 
it  scHjms  a  very  easy  and  satisfactory  plan  at 
least  to  oiilsideis,  to  take  the  facts,  and  reason 
up  from  them,  instead  of  entering  the  field  of 
s|iecidative  science,  and  proving  that  such  and 
such  things  are  imjK)ssibililies.  We  quote  from 
the  last  Boston  Juurnl  of  t'heinistry,  and  it 
woidtl  seem  as  if  something  like  a  change  of 
public  opinion  nnist  take  place  in  respect  to 
the  stimulating  ellecta  of  rays  of  light  wlien 
pa.ssing  through  blue  or  violet  glass.  Other 
tesliniony  is  now  olIiMX'd.  KouEKT  BuisT,  sen., 
of  rbilad'a,  who  will  Ije  acknowledged  as  good 
authority,  says  recently  in  a  comnnuiication  to 
Tiltun'x  Journal  of  Horticulture,  "  that  lie  ap- 
plied a  coating  of  rrussian  blue  i)Jiint,8ix  inclies 
wide,  up  the  centre  of  each  row  of  panes  in  one 
of  his  glass  hous(>s,  formerly  used  to  grow  gera- 
niums for  bedding  purjioses,  and  which  had  lost 
their  color  everj-  year  alwut  the  1st  of  April. 
Now  they  were  completely  rejuvenated.    The 


ter  county,  was  awarded  by  tlic  conunittee  to    't'siilt  Wiis  electric,  and  the  plants  assumed  their 

beautiful  green  color  in  a  lew  days,  and  the 


David  H.  Bra.n.son.  They  husked  and 
weighed  the  coi-n,  and  fijund  by  actual  mea- 
surement 8,023  lbs.,  equal  to  127  bushels  3:3  2-5 
lbs.— allowing  70  lbs.  to  tbe  bushel. 

Last  season  we  published  a  commiuuc-ation 
from  I).  II.  Bra.nsun,  showing  how  the  crop 
was  raised. 

General  Pleaaonton'B  Blue  Glass  Theory. 

The  "Practical  Farmer"  some  months  ago 
was  the  first  to  publish  an  essay  of  General 
PLEA.SON  rox,  delivere<l  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agrictdture,  alnnit  blue 
light  and  its  effects  on  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
We  had  visited  the  grapery,  and  saw  astonishing 
growth  of  vines,  and  what  was  still  JMJtter,  tons 
oMbe  finest  grapes,  the  result  evidentlyof  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  tieatment  ami  prepa- 
rat  ion  of  a  cold  grapery  Ixinler.  Being  naturally 
rather  costive  about  new  things,  we  were  una- 
ble Ui  give  full  credence  to  the  theory.  Neither 
after  what  we  saw  and  heard,  did  we  feel  pre- 
pared to  do  as  some  of  our  cotemiwiarics,  esjie 


trusses  of  bloom  came  to  maturity  in  a  few 
days." 

Putting  this  along  side  of  the  comnmnication 
in  the  Jlonton  Journal  of  Chemistry,  which 
says, 

"  Col.  Pleasonton,  of  Philadelphia,  It  Is 
stated,  claims  to  accomplish  wonders  in  v^eta- 
ble  and  animal  growtlis  by  the  use  of  violet  or 
blue  glass.  He  remarks  very  truly  that  the 
violet  is  the  chemical  rays;  but  he  overlooks 
the  important  fact  that  by  using  violet  colored 
gliiss,  he  diminishes  the  very  rays  that  be  pro- 
IKJses  to  increase.  No  means  are  known  to 
science  by  which  we  can  increase  the  Intensity 
of  light  in  any  portion  of  tlie  spectrum.  We 
ciiimot  change  red  light  into  violet  or  viofct  into 
red ;  the  only  change  we  can  make  is  to  cut  olT 
a  portion  of  the  rays,  but  iu  so  doing  we  dimin- 
ish tbe  intensity  of  all  the  remaining  ones  to  a 
greater  or  less  amoinit.  Tbe  otdy  effect  of  tlie 
violet  glass  woidd  be  to  cut  off  the  yellow, 
-      1  orange,  red,  and  green  rays,  without  adding 

cially  in  this  section,  have  done,  condemn  the   anything  to  the  violet ;  in  fact  the  violet  would 

whole  thing  as  an  absurdity.    The  last  few    rather  Iks  diminished." 

years  has  witnes.sed  quite  enough  to  induce       An  issue  would  appear  to  be  made  between 

even  scientists  tr)  pause,  before  pronouncing  new  \  facts  proven  and  the  results  of  scientific  inves- 


and  improbable  theories  alwurdities.  We  know 
that  Dr.  liAUUNEH  pronounced  it  a  physical 
and  scientific  Impossibility  for  a  steamship  to 
cross  the  ocean,  carrying  its  own  ftiel.  The 
Iwst  answer  to  the  Doctor's  theory  is,  that  ships 
do  it  daily.  He  made  a  mistake  somewhere  in 
the  figures.  We  also  know  that  while  a  monu- 
ment has  lately  Ihhju  csrected  to  Professor  Moit.sK, 


tigation,  that  such  facts  are  impossible. 

We  wait  for  farther  developments,  but  are 
informed  at  II.  A.  D keek's,  in  this  city,  where 
were  being  sold  common  net-work  coverings  for 
protection  to  squash,  tomato  vines,  etc.,  In  their 
early  growth,  that  the  manufacturer  had  dls- 
discarded  all  color  but  blue,  finding  this  devel- 
oIhhI  a  inore  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 


ill 
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SPECIAL   NOTICES. 

[TT'All  coninninicjitioiis  aiul  loiters  ixrlaiii- 
ing  ti)  the  luisiiicss  iiuuia^cnieiit  of  tlie  I'liAO 
TKAL  Fah.mkh,  shouKl  be  adilresst-d  to  I'us- 
chull  Morris  A  Co. 

[TT- Will  W.  II.  Y.  iiloasi!  send  us  liis  address, 
his  letter  baviiig  boeii  mislaid. 

Giving  Pkopkh  Cjikdit.— The  excellent 
article  in  our  last  issue,  "  On  Fall  Planting  ot 
Fruit  Trees,"  should  have  been  credited  to  the 
Weekly  Mew    York  Trihuw.     Tliough  we  see 
orininai  articlos  from  the  "Practical  Fanner" 
continually  going  the  rouiuls,  without  credit,  we 
ourselves,  if  knowing  where  the  article  U;longs, 
never  oiuit  giving  credit,  unless  l)y  the  merest 
accident,  and  usually  the  fault  of  the  comixsi- 
tor.    We  have   no  jealousy  about  authorship, 
and  when,  as  in  this  article  or  on  any  other  sub- 
ject, we  observe  what  we  hold  Ui  be  correct 
views,  our  object  ia  to  scatter  the  information 
among  our  readers,  caring  but  little,  whether 
tliey  were  shajied  out  in  our  brain,  or  somebody 
else's.    The  authoi-ship  however  shoidd  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  regret  tx>  have  to  say, 
among  the  agricultural  press,  there  arc  habitual 
pilferers. 

EXUIBITION   OF    1'KNN'A    PoULTUY    SoC'lK- 

XV. Our  readers  will  all  l)ear  in  mind  that  the 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society  will  hold  its  an- 
nual exhibition  on  Christmas  week,  beginning 
12th  mo.  (December)  22,  and  ending  on  2S)th, 
at  Conwrt  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

The  Society  offer  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
premium  list  than  ever  befoi-e,  amounting  to 
$700,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  exhibition  will 
be  the  best  ever  held  in  this  country.  Many 
new  contributors  are  prepjiring  to  send. 

The  Society  now  is  in  a  flourishing  condition 
»nd  entirely  out  of  debt. 

For  further  particulare  see  advertisement. 
— ^^  •  -^ 

Delaware  State  Poultry  Sotiety.— 
Tlie  next  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
at  Wilmington,  Jan.  11-18,  1872.  President— 
Wm.  H.  CuiKciiMAx;  Recording  Seci^tary 
and  Treasurer— W.  D.  Btsii ;  Corresi»onding 

Secretary— A.  R.  Tatnall. 

—    ■  ♦  » 

Wanamakkb  &  Brown.— Among  the  ener- 
getic and  successfid  business  lirnis,  advertising 
in  "  Piactical  Farmer,"  who  se<«u  to  know  how 
to  work  all  tlie  levers  netx'ssary  to  success,  we 
would  quote  the  above  well  known  firm  in  the 
clothing  line.  In  connection  with  their  business 
they  also  publish,  at  only  50  cents  a  year,  a 
monthly  iwper,  adled  "  Everybo«ly's  Journal," 
postage  prepaid.  This  is  a  stirring  business 
paper,  filled  with  Interesting  and  unexceirfiona- 
ble  reading  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  s««n,  and 
could  be  Uken  with  advantage  by  any  one. 


Cotton 


Blanket   Manufacture   in   the 
South. 


Wk  lately  received  froiu  our  friend  Jar.  C. 
Cook,  Cchunbus,  Geo.,  by  express,  a  present 
of  a  very  beautiful  pair  of  blankets,  made  at  the 
factory  at  that  place,  out  of  all  cotioii,  in  si/e, 
quality,  apiK-arance  and  (iuish,  reseml^ling  our 
be-st  woolen  blankets.  They  make  a  most  lux- 
urious covering  for  any  body.  We  do  not  know 
tlie  relative  price  between  tlicni  and  woolen,  as 


MAKING   OX-YOKES. 

JiV    SEIfKNO   KDWAKD.S   TODD. 

WiiKN  the  .writer  was  a  small  lad — at  which 
period  almost  eveiy  farmer  kept  fron  one  to  four 
ox-toanis — theie  was  an  extensive  demand  foi 
the  yokes  made  by  an  old  pioneer,  who  had  his 
yoke  tinil)er  sawed  seven  by  ten  inches,  so  that 
a  greater  "hang,"  as  it  was  called,  could  l)e 
secured  in  the  form  of  the  yokes.     But,  for 


we  liiid  they  aie  not  kiiov.n  here  at  all  among    f^„mj  reason  which  none  of  them  could  explain, 


the  trade,  but  think  blankets  such  iis  these  will 

make  a  staple  article  anywhere. 

In  <'onnection  with  the  above,  we  copy  the 

lollowing  from  his  letter,  about   the  crops   in 

Georgia : 

"Sept.  30,  1871. 

"We  have  had  an  umisuid  sijell  of  weather. 
East  winds  ever  since  the  fii-st  of  August,  ac- 
comi)anied  witli  rain,  more  or  less,  which  has 
damaged  our  cotton  crop  .seriously,  causing  many 
Ixjlls  to  rot,  and  injuring  the  lint  of  those  left. 
The  crop  will  doubtless  fall  one-third  short  of 
last  year's  estimate,  and  some  think  more. 

"Our  corn  crop  is  an  entire  failure,  as  it 
could  not  be  worked  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive rains.  We  will  have  to  rely  ujion  the  West 
for  a  supply.  A  great  etlbit  was  made  towards 
a  large  provision  crop  this  year,  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  out  crop  was  injured  by  rain, 
and  this,  with  the  meagre  supply  of  corn  in  the 
country,  will  cause  hard  times  another  year; 
but  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  will,  1  hoiK', 

carry  us  through  and  prevent  sullering." 

■  •  ■  — 

Okficer-s  OF  Penna.  Honricri.TUH.vL 
SociKTY. — At  the  late  aiuinal  meeting  of  the 
Pemisylvania  Horticidlural  Society,  the  foJlow- 


alluded  to.    Besides  this,  it  will  be  much  lighter 
and  stronger;  and  will  be  the  niost  desirable 
form  to  fit  the  necks  of  the  oxen  where  they 
travel  with  their  heads  up,  which  is  eminently 
desirable.    The  yoke  is  six  inches  broad  at  the 
saddles,  and  five  inches  stjuare  at  the  middle. 
The  thinnest  place  in  the  saddle  shoidd  not  be 
over  two   inches  thick   up  and    down.     The 
length  of  the  yoke  must  be  computed  by  the 
size  of  the  oxen  and  by  the  work  to  "be  iwr- 
forined. 
How  to  Determine  I..ciij;tli  of  n  Yoke. 
In  setting  about  the  manufacture  of  a  yoke, 
let  us  assume,  for  example,  tliat  a  yoke  is  de- 
sired for  oxen  of  medium  si/e.     The  first  con- 
sideration will  be  to  determine  the  correct  length 
from  the  middle  of  one  saddle  to  the  other.    In 
localities  where  oxen  arc  required  to  haul  loads 
on  sleighs,  the  length  should  be  determined  by 
the  distance  from  the  middle  of  one  sleigh-run- 
ner to  the  other,  so  that  each  ox  may  travel  in 
the  middle  of  the  track  made  by  the  runners  of 
the  vehicle.    If  the  oxen  are  to  be  employed  to 
draw  a  cart,  the  yoke  "should  not  be  so  shoil  as 
to  compel  the  team  to  press  their  sides  hard 
against  the  cart-tongue.     When  oxen  are  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  horses  or  mules,  tlie 
yoke  from  the  middle  of  one  saddle  to  another 
should  be  just  as  long  as  the  double  whipi)letree 


broken  yokes  were  of  common   occurrence. — 

The  saddles— the  parts  that  rest  on  the  necks  of 

tlu!  oxen — were  about  three  ami  a-half  inches 

thick  and  seven  inches  wide;  and  the  middle  of 

the  yoke  was  about  six  inches  up  and  dowii  by 

five  inches  wide. 

By  giving  the  yoke  the  curve  or  "hang"  de- 
sired by  the  maker,  the  grain  of  the  timber  was 

cut  oft'  to  such  an  ext«.'nt  that  the  part  of  the 

yoke  between  each  saddle  and  the  middle,  or 

draught-ring,  was  very  cross-grained.     The  end 

of  the  staple  in  the  yoke  midway  between  the 
saddles  extended  at  leiist  two  inches  below  the 
most  prominent  iM)int  of  the  yoke.  But  hitch- 
ing the  draught-chain  so  far  down,  or  below  a 
line  extending  from  the  top  of  the  neck  of  one 
ox  to  the  other,  the  great  deflection  of  the  yoke 
midway  between  the  saddles  ojwratcd,  when 
they  were  drawing.like  a  powerful  lever  to  turn  I  from  the  iwints  where  the  single  whippletre<;3 
the  entire  yoke  over  towards  the  heads  of  the  |  are  attached.    The  correct  way  to  get  the  pro- 


oxen  ;  and  the  leverage  was  so  great  that  the 
lower  ends  of  the  bows  would  be  pressed  with 
choking  force  against  the  throat  of  each  ox. 
Therefore  the  oxen  would  carry  their  heads 
close  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  bring  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  their  necks  into  the  best  position  relative 
irjg  gentlemen  were  elected  as  olficci-s  for  the  I  to  the  yoke  when  turned  one-fourth  of  the  way 

over.    Hence,  when  a  yoke  of  heavy  oxen  were 
ploughing  at  a  lively  step,  and  the  implement 


ensuing  year : 

President— W  11.1.1  xyi  L.  Scuaffer. 

Vice  Prexidents  —  C ALKU  Cope,  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  Rouekt  BrisT,  S.  W.  Norle. 
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liapixmed  to  strike  a  solid  obstruction,  away 
wouUl  go  one  of  the  oxen,  leaving  the  split  sad- 
dle of  his  yoke  behind.  This  achnirable  "  hang" 
of  the  yoke — the  deflection  downwards  five  or 
six  inches  lower  than  the  top  of  tlH3  necks  of 
the  oxen — gives  a  yoke  an  incorrect  and  deci- 
tlcilly  wrong  form,  both  for  strength  and  for 
pi-oiKjr  adaptation  to  the  retiuirements  of  a  yoke 
that  fits  the  necks  of  the  animals  in  asatisfac- 


ix^r  length  is  to  measure  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  of  one  ox  to  the  other,  when   they 
stand  side  by  side.    If  the  oxen  are  to  be  em- 
ployed at  any  sort  of  work  except  ploughing^ 
the  yoke  should  l)e  at  least  two  feet  and  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  centre  of  one  saddle  to 
the  centre  of  the  other.    Let  the  bow-lines  be 
bored  straight   through  the  timber,  not  over 
eight  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  w  ith  a 
two-inch  auger  that  will  cut  a  clean  Uole.    If 
the  necks  of  the  oxen  are  rather  thUkf  let  the 
holes  bt?  bored  only  seven  inches  apart  from 
centre  to  centre :  thus  giving  five  inches  in  the 
clear  between  the  bow-holes.    It  is  very  imp<^)r- 
tant  that  the  holes  be  made  with  a  boring-ma- 
chine that  will  bore  them  true.     If  the  space 
between  the  bow-holes  is  six  inches,  cut  a  half- 
circle  six  inches  in  diameter  out  of  a  piece  of 


Advertihino  AoENriES. — "  It  is  a  fact  that 
all  Ujose  persons  doing  a  business  which  re- 
quires extensive  advertising,  and  who  from  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  are  able  to  arrive  at  a 
close  approximation  of  the  results  produi-ed  by 
each  sej)arat<;  investment  in  this  way,  are  nui- 
versal  in  tlie  opinion  that  l)etter  wntracts  ran 
be  secured  through  a  wefl-iisUiblishcHl  Advert  Is- 
Ing  Agency  like  that  of  Geo.  P.  Uowell  &  Co., 
New  York,  than  can  lie  obtiiined  from  publishers 
direct,  no  matter  how  familiar  with  rat*?s  and 
papers  tlie  advertiser  may  !«.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son tliat  an  agency,  controlling  iwtronage  fo  the 
extent  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  month,  should  he  able  to  secure 
favors  which  would  not  1)0  acconled  to  any  mere 
individual,  even  if  we  omit  entirely  iho  l)enefits 
which  they  must  derive  from  their  extensive  ex- 
perience,"—A^c/tanf/e. 

O:?'  We  often  omit  tlie  good  we  might  do  in 
consequence  of  thinking  about  tliat  which  is  out 
of  our  power  l(»  <lo. 


AoRifTLTURAL  REPORT  FOB  1870.— We  ;  ^^^^^  ni-Mml  the  throats  of  the  »)xen  is  fre 
have  rea;ived  the  above  from  the  Agricultural  ,j„e„iiy  go  severe,  that,  when  drawing  i)ower- 
Depailment,  Washington,  and  consider  it  a  L.j,„y  „,yy  ^^u,  j,.„j,  ^i,  their  knees,  and  bring 
gwxl  volume,  containing  many  valuable  essays,  i  ^^^^r  j^^.^j^  ^.j^,g^  ,„  ^j„.  urowu],  U)  escape  the 
and  as  a  whole,  creditable  to  the  Department  ^,,0^1,,^,  p,.es8nre  of  the  ends  of  the  bows.  It 
and  to  the  country.  The  articles  by  the  heads  .^  ,,ariioular!y  important  to  have  a  prop«^r  cur- 
of  the  various  divisions,  Salni.ehs,  «i-ove»,  I  ..^j,,^^  j„  j^,,  axe-helve,  so  that  a  chopi)er  can 
Dodge,  and  othera,  are^espcclally  valuable.  g^,..^^  ^^,^,,  j„^^.i^i„„ .  ,,„t  no  such  "hang"  or 

r.ARfJE  TiRNiP.s.— Henry   Harnish,  of  curvature  is  required  in  an  ox-yoke.    The  all- 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  h;»s  raised  the  present  sea-  1  i«»-l»o'lant  consi.leralion  in  making  an  ox-yoke 


tory  manner.    The  pressure  of  the  ends  of  the    thin  board,  for  a  gauge  to  aid  in  making  the 


son  a  |)rime  crop  of  tnrniiis,  and  among  tliem 
some  of  i-eniarkai)le  si/.i>.  Oiu;  left  at  (inonoE 
A.Mi mead's  store,  818  Market  street,  Philadel- 
phia, measured  2.'>  inches  in  circumfereno*,  8 
inches  diiinicKrr  and  4  inches  tliick.  It  is  of  the 
Pmple  Top  vai iety. 

— ^^  m  -^ — 

Manufactures  of  Philadelphia 

The  most  ftireful  estimates  since  the  last 
census,  gives  the  manufacturing  ]iro<luctions  of 
our  city  at  i:]-2:),l)0i)fi()0.  Of  niannfacfuring 
estalilishments  we  have  8,200.  The  money 
capital  invested  is  $2r>0,0(H),0()0.  The  numlier 
of  hands  oinployeil  are  alniut  140,000:  100,(X)0 
male  ami  40,(K)0  female.  The  amount  of  wages 
paid  in  1S70  wiis  .$(iO,000,000,  making  the  ave- 
rage salary,  male  and  female  inclusive,  $428 
each  i)er  year.  The  value  of  material  used  is 
$1.'>0,000,000. 


is  to  give  each  saddle  a  i-orrect  fonn,  a  smooth 


sad«lles  of  tlie  desired  curvature  and  depth. 
Now,  with  a  large  red-hot  l)ar  of  iron,  burn  de- 
pressions into  the  timlier  for  the  saddles.  A 
mechanic  can  make  three  saddles  by  the  skilful 
use  of  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  scwner  than  he  can 
cut  the  wood  away  with  hand  tools  for  one  sad- 
dle. Let  the  burning-iron  be  moved  quickly 
back  and  forth  across  the  slick,  so  that  it  may 
remove  the  charred  timber  ftwler  than  if  the  hot 
bar  were  allowed  to  remain  at  rest.  After  the 
gain  is  burnt  nearly  deep  enough  for  a  saddle. 


surfacv,  and  to  have  the  Iwws  fit  the  necks  of  j  let  tlie  corners  be  roimded  only  a  trifle,  giving 
IIk'  oxen  Ha  accurately  Jis  a  well-made  boot  fits   each  corner  about  the  circle  of  a  two-inch  roiuid 


the  foot. 


stick. 


Fio.  1.— ||«ftt  Form  of  an  Ox- Yoke. 


[E7" There  is  invest<!d  in  the  sugar  refining 
int4U-estsof  Philadelphia  a  capital  of  $0,.'j5;{,000 ; 
value  of  annual  products  $27,083,060 ;  number 
of  men  employed,  l,l.");i;  cost  of  raw  material, 
$23,^)8:}.G(J. 


Tlie  UoHt  Form  of  Yoke  for 
PlouKliiiiK. 

A  yoke  for  ploughing  shoidd 
be  as  short  as  it  can  be  made 
without  bringing  the  sides  <jf 
the  oxen  .so  firmly  against  eai-h 
other  that  the  skin  will  be 
chafetl.  Unless  the  yoke  is 
short,  it  Is  sometimes  ditiicult 
to  cut  narrow  furrow-slices. — 
If  both  oxen  are  of  an  e<iual 
height  and  the  plow  is  run  deep, 
a  yoke  should  l)e  made  solely 


The  annexed  Fig.  1  will  give  the  reader  a  |  for  ploughing,  with  all  the  l>ow-holes  bored  of  a 


fair  hiea  of  the  most  conect  form  of  an  ox -yoke. 
The  timlier  should  be  sawed  not  larger  than 
four  Viy  six  or  five  by  six  inches  square,  which 
will  make  a  yoke  that  cannot  be  split  or  broken 
by  any  fair  means.  Such  a  yoke  will  retjuire 
only  one-half  tlx;  quantity  of  timlier  that  is  ne- 


uniform  slant  for  the  bows  to  fit  the  necks  of 
the  oxen  when  one  travels  eight  inches  lower 
than  the  other  in  the  furix)w.  When  one  ox  is 
re<|uired  to  travel  in  a  furrow  one  foot  deep, 
the  lower  ends  of  both  bows  will  pnsss  uncom- 
fortably haid  against  one  side  of  the  neck  of 


cessary  Ut  make  a  yoke  according  to  tlie  style  |  both  oxen,  often  making  the  neck  very  tender 


and  frequently  galling,  or  producing  lar^  cal- 
lous bunches  l)eneath  the  skin. 

Recurring  again  to  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  i«)int  of  draught  at  the  middle  of  the  yoke 
intersects  a  right  line  only  four  or  five  inches 
below  the  tops  of  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  instead 
of  being  so  low  down  as  in  the  objectionable 
form  alluded  to.  The  ends  of  the  yoke  can  be 
dressed  oft"  to  suit  the  fancy;  and  the  sides  of 
the  yoke  between  the  bows  may  also  be  dressed 
off,  making  the  mid»n(i  four  by  five  inches 
square,  provided  tlic  staple  ckisps  the  yoke.  A 
stick  of  good  timber,  four  by  five,  the  length  of 
the  yoke,  will  hold  all  any  yoke  of  cattle  of  or- 
dinary size  can  draw.  Vet,  if  holes  are  made 
through  the  yoke  for  the  staple  after  the  old 
style,  the  middle  should  be  left  larger.  Most 
yokes  are  made  about  twice  as  heavy  as  they 
should  be. 

Incorrect  Formtt  of  Yokefl. 

A  form  of  ox  yoke  that  is  found  in  extensive 
use  throughout  the  country,  and  which  is  made 
of  five  or  more  different  sizes,  and  sold  at  agri- 
ctdtural  warehouses  as  the  vei-y  best  yokes  that 
are  made,  is  represented  in  Fig.  2.  That  it  is 
the  best  form  in  market  is  probably  true,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  yokes  of  coirect  fonn 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  stores  where  agri- 
cultural implements  are  kept  for  sale.  It  is  for 
the  men  who  make  yokes  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  the  best  form  of  yoke,  both  in  a 
philosophical  ixiint  of  view  and  practically; 
while  dealers  in  tools  and  implements,  as  a 
matter  of  couree,  must  purchase  the  l)est  thing 
that  is  olfered ;  and  those  who  use  yokes  are  re- 
quired to  accejit  such  as  they  can  find  in  the 
market,  even  when  the  yokes  are  of  such  a 
form  as  approximates  only  in  a  remote  degree 
to  a  coirect  shape.  Many  of  the  teamsters  who 
use  yokes  of  the  style  represented  by  Fig,  2,  do 
not  know  whether  the  form  is  correct  or  not ; 
while  gtliers,  although  not  exactly  satisfied  with 
them*,  «(|e.  unable  to  point  out  tlie  imperfections, 
or  to  suggest  any  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  different  parts. 

We  wifl  point  out  some  of 
the  defects  of  this  style  of  yoke. 
The  holes  in  every  size  are 
quite  too  far  ai^art  in  the  sad- 
dles.   For  oxen  having  a  thin 
cow-neck,  and  for  steers,  the 
distance    between    the    lioles 
should  not  exceed  four  inches; 
and  it  is  something   unusual 
to  find  oxen  whose  necks  re- 
quire a  yoke  with   tlie  bow- 
iMiles  eightinches  apart  in  the 
clear.    A  further  defect  is  tlie 
curvature  of  the  saddles,  which  coincides  with 
a  circle  quite  too  large,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  circles.    Fig.  1  is  correct.    The  saddles 
would  fit  better  in  eveiy  i-espect  to  the  necks 
of  oxen  if  the  surfaces  were  made  to  correspond 
w  ith  circles  no  larger  than  tlie  distance  Ijetween 
tlie  bow-holes.    StUI  another  defect  is,  the  sur- 
face of  the  saddles  is  rounded  quite  too  much. 
The  timlx'r  of  which  every  size  is  made  is  too 
large  in  every  instance :  much  too  large  for  the 
larger  sizes.    It  will  be  perceived  that  the  point 
of  draught  is  so  low  that  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bows  must  press  severely  against  the  throats  of 
the  oxen,  requiiing  also  a  much  heavier  and 
stronger  yoke;  and,  alxive  all,  compelling  the 
animals  to  carry  their  heads  unnaturally  low  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  necks  of  the  pain- 
ful pressure  residting  from  an  awkward  fit  of 
the  bows  and  the  yoke. 

Incorrect  Notions  Abont  Ox-Yokes*. 

Tlie  re.'ison  assigned  by  manufacturers  for 
making  tlie  lx)w-holes  so  far  ajwrt  is,  that  when 
the  oxen  are  holding  the  load  back  when  travel- 
ing down  hill,  and  when  backing  a  vehicle,  the 
bows  may  pass  by  their  ea»s  and  be  received  by 
the  horns.  Hut  bows  should  never  lie  made  so 
wide  as  to  pass  between  th»;  horns  and  the  ears. 


When  bows  are  made  so  large  that  they  will 
rei.dily  slip  forwaid  of  the  eare  of  the  oxen 
when  backing  a  load,  or  liolding  the  wagon 
back  when  descending  a  skipe,  the  animals  will 
throw  tlieij-  heads  down  close  to  the  ground,  so 
that  all  the  force  of  holding  back  will  be  applied 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  bows  across  the  throats 
of  the  oxen.  The  oxen  should,  and  would, 
carry  their  heads  up,  letting  the  saddles  of  the 
yoke  press  against  the  back  side  of  their  horns, 
if  the  diflerent  parts  were  made  as  directed  for 
the  correct  foini  of  a  yoke.  Fig.  1.  Oxen  are 
frequently  injured  more  than  their  proprietore 
have  ever  susi^cted,  by  that  exceedingly  awk- 
ward way  of  backing  a  load,  or  holding  back 
when  going  down  hill,  with  the  bows  drawn 
tightly  across  the  throats  of  the  team.  In  hilly 
localities,  oxen  should  be  provided  with  breech- 
ing. It  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  allow  the 
collars  and  harness  of  horses  and  mules  to  slide 
along  their  heads — when  backing  or  when  going 
down  hill — and  require  them  to  apply  their 
strength  with  the  collar  across  the  throat,  as  to 
compel  oxen  to  hold  back  with  the  bows  across 
their  throats.  When  oxen  carry  their  heads  up 
as  they  should,  the  bows  will  not  come  against 
their  ears. 

How  to  Slake  Ox-Bows. 

Ox-bows  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  tough, 
fine-grained  timber  that  may  be  bent  readily ; 
yet  no  other  timber  is  fully  equal  to  prime  shell- 
bark  hickory.  The  timber  should  be  split  out 
into  billets,  rather  than  sawed,  .so  as  to  be  cer- 
tain of  having  bows  of  straight  grain.  For 
l)ow8  of  the  largest  size,  the  sticks  shoidd  l)e 
di-essed  round,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter from  end  to  end. 

As  hickory  is  so  liable  to  spring,  the  billets 
should  be  dressed  out  about  2J  inches  square, 
even  if  they  are  of  a  bow-bent  form ;  after 
which,  let  them  be  stuck  up  in  a  square  pile, 
with  the  courses  crossing  each  other;  after 
which,  put  a  ton  or  more  stones  on  the  top, 
if  necessary,  to  strengthen  every  stick.  In  two 
or  three  montlis  the  timber  will  be  sufticiently 


Fio.  2 — A  Yoke  of  Incorrect  Form. 

seasoneil  to  remain  straight  until  the  sticks  have 
been  turned. 

Tliat  part  of  the  bow  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  throat  should  never  l)e  smaller  than 
the  upper  ends ;  and  if  the  lower  part  could  be 
three  Indies  in  diameter,  round  aiid  smooth, 
the  form  would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
small,  8liari>edged  bows  with  which  the  market 
is  at  present  supplied.  Every  part  of  the  bow 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  an  ox 
should  be  round,  as  that  is  preferable  to  a 
rounded  eilge.  Whatever  may  be  tiw  form  of 
the  bow,  the  ends  should  stand  exactly  parallel 
with  each  other  so  far  as  they  enter  the  ycjke. — 
When  bows  are  made  of  an  egg-shajK'd  form, 
the  ends  are  often  so  near  each  other  that  it  is 
difticult  to  get  a  bow  on  the  neck  of  the  ox ; 
ami,  besidt*s  this,  the  holes  iu  tlie  yoke  must 
necessarily  Ihj  lx>red  slanting,  to  corresiiond  with 
the  bows.  If  the  Ikjws  are  large  and  stitt",  it 
will  require  the  strength  of  a  man  to  spring  the 
ends  apart,  when  yoking  the  oxen,  so  that  they 
can  be  made  to  enter  the  holes  iu  the  yoke. — 
The  correct  form  for  ox-bows  will  l)e  readily 
understood  by  the  sliajte  of  the  wooden  form  on 
which  the  liows  are  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.:], 
which  re])resents  a  form  around  which  a  bow  is 


bent.    A  form  is  made  by  dressing  out  a  jiiecxj 

of  1^  or  2-inch  plank  of  the  sliaixi  indicated, 

with  the  edges  of  the  upper  end  iKirallel  from 

the  upper  holes  to  the 

ends   of  the   bows. — 

The  ends  of  the  Iwws 

in   Fig.  3  are  repre- 

sentfid  by  the  engraver 

as  slightly   curved, — 

Above  the  upper  holes 

in  tlie  form  they  should 

be  quite   straight,  in 

order  to  fit  holes  bored 

through  the  yoke  at  a 

right  angle.   The  form 

is  then  pinned  or  spiked 

to  the  side  of  a  board. 


'ja^mwiiigp!! 


Fig.  3 — A  Form  on 
which  Bows  are  Bent 

thick  plank,  through  which  2-inch  holes  are 
Ixired  for  receiving  jiiiis  to  hold  the  bow  tightly 
to  the  edge  of  the  form.  Several  forms  of  diller- 
ent  sizes  may  be  pinned  to  one  plank-bench. 


Fio.  4. 


Form  of  K|inni«ih  Yokes 

Fig.  4  is  a  fair  representation  of  a  style  of 
Spanish  ox-yokes  which  possess  some  excellent 
jxiints ;  while,  in  other  respects,  the  parts  are 
made  of  a  form  decidedly  obj(;ctionable.  The 
timlier  is  sawed  or  hewed  out  about  six  inches 
square  for  the  larger  sizes,  and  five  inches  wjuare 
for  a  smaller  size.  The  illustration  rei)resents  a 
yoke  about  six  inches  square  at  the  middle. — 
The  cutting  and  fancy  carving  near  the  ends  is 
done  to  render  the  yoke  lighter,  while  the  pro- 
portional strength  between  the  ends  and  the 
middle  is  maintained.  The  extremities  are 
dressed  down  to  about  3a  or  4  inches  square, 
with  the  corners  neatly  chamfered  or  rounded 
off.  The  saddles  are  wood,  although  they  ap- 
pear like  iron  neatly  fitted  to  the  wood.  The 
curved  part  of  the  saddles  is  .as  wide  as  the 
middle  of  the  yoke,  while  just  above  the  curved 
jKirt  the  wood  is  cut  away  in  the  form  of  a 
rabbet,  thus  largely  increasing  the  expense  of 
manufacture  without  gaining  any  correspond- 
ing equivalent,  as  all  the  cornei*  above  the  curved 
sadtiles  must  be  cut  out  with  chisels  and  a  mal- 
let. A  yoke  of  the  form  indicated  will  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  one  made  like  Fig. 
1  or  Fig.  2,  although  the  form  of  Fig.  4  is  such 
that  all  the  strength  of  the  timber  desired  is 
maintained.  Those  persons  who  admire  cut- 
work,  carving,  and  ornamentation,  will  l)e  high- 
ly pleaseil  with  such  a  form  of  ox-yoke,  as,  to 
their  iieculiar  tastes,  nothing  looks  more  devoid 
of  artistic  beauty  than  a  straiglit  yoke,  destitute 
of  curved  and  swelled  8i(ka. 

The  defects  in  yokes  like  Fig.  4  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  curvature  of  the  saddles  corres- 
pon<Is  with  a  circle  too  large  in  diameter,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Tlie  curvature 
should  coincide  with  a  smaller  circle,  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1.  Besides  this,  tlie 
saddles  are  rounded  (piite  too  much  from  the 
front  to  the  back  side  of  the  yoke,  thus  producing 
a  form  of  a  saddle  that  will  press  further  into 
the  necks  of  the  animals  when  they  are  drawing 
than  if  the  saddles  from  the  front  side  to  tlie 
back  side  were  nearly  straight,  having  the 
cornera  rounded  so  as  to  coincide  w  ith  a  circle 
al)out  two  inches  in  diameter,  as  previously 
stated.  Another  defect  in  some  of  the  Sivanish 
yokes  is  that  the  holes  are  bored  slanting 
through  the  yoke.  This  requires  bows  of  an  in- 
convenient form  to  be  put  on  tlie  necks  of  the 
oxen. 

[The  foregoing  communication  is  a  pnrt  of 
an  exhaustive  aitide  originally  written  for  the 


Technoloijist,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to 
architecture  and  mechanics.  New  York  City.— 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  we 
have  been  favored  with  electrotyjies  of  the  illus- 
trations.— Ed.  Prac.  Farmer.] 

CUNDURANGO. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fi.sii,  has  transmitted  to  the  Dejiartment  of 
Agriculture  a  package  containing  six^cimens  of 
the  fruit  and  seed-bearing  capsules  of  the  "  cnn- 
duratigo"  plant  or  vine,  received  from  Charles 
Weille,  United  States  Consul  at  Guayaquil, 
together  with  the  following  extract  from  the  offi- 
cial letter  of  the  Consul : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  tlie  cun- 
durango  r^ion,  in  the  province  of  Loja,  where 
I  spent  a  month  in  collecting  the  different  spe- 
cies of  the  plant.  Dr.  Destruge,  of  this  city, 
an  excellent  botanist,  has  classified  the  vine  as 
belonging  to  the  order  asdepiadiae.  Tlie  word 
"  cundurango  "  is  a  compound 
of  '  cundur,^  eagle,  and  «  anr/o,^ 
a  vine.  The  aborigines  proba- 
bly applied  this  name  owing  to 
tlie  winding  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  because  it  seeks  the  highest 
trees  for  its  support.  Its  growth 
is  most  vigorous  in  moist  places, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  where  the  iKxiy  often 
attains  a  diameter  of  two  or 
three  inches,  diminishing  gradually  to  tendrils 
at  the  top.    The  family  is  a   numerous  one. 


lieaves,  vines,  fruit  and  flowers  of  tlie  8pe<'le8 
difler  materially,  but  all  ccjiitain — some  in  a 
greater  degree  than  others — a  liquid  that  resem- 
bles milk,  and  which,  exposed  to  heat  or  coming 
iu  contact  with  other  lx)dies,  coagulates  and 
fonns  an  aromatic  resinous  substance." 

Inclosed  was  a  list  of  the  specimens  and  a 
piece  of  the  balsam  which  tlie  milk  produces. 
The  list  names  the  following  varieties,  all  found 
at  Zaruma:  No.  1.  Cundurango  Pepino;  No. 
2.  C.Tumbo Grande;  No.  3.  C.TvmboChico; 
No.  4.  Variety  of  C.  Tumbo  Grande;  No.  5.  C. 
Palamo  Grande;  No.  6.  C.  liatea  Grande. 

The  seede  receive*!  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment will  be  propagated,  with  the  design  of 
testing  the  practicability  of  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
plant  in  some  section  of  this  country,  should  ita 
production  be  found  to  be  desirable. 

[Scientific  American. 


Georgia,  the  Empire  State  of  the  South, 
"  retracing  her  footsteps." 

We  have  always  believed  that  Georgia  would 
be  the  first  thoroughly  to  recover  from  tlie  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  "  unpleasantness,"  not  only 
because  she  has  such  wonderful  manufaitiiring 
facilities  and  quantities  of  coal  and  Iron,  cotton 
and  wool,  and  other  raw  material,  only  requir- 
ing to  be  worked  up,  togetlier  with  agricultural 
resoiures  in  an  exuberant  soil  and  delight- 
ful climate,  hardly  equalled  elsewhere,  hut  also 
liecause  we  happen  to  know  many  noble  men 
and  women  in  tliat  State,  whose  energy  is  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  who  know  no  such  word 
as  fail,  in  efforts  at  recuperation. 

We  clip  the  following  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, showing  that  a  new  system  of  manage- 
ment and  retracing  offootstrjm  is  not  confined 
to  the  men  of  that  region,  and  we  commend  the 
example  of  this  Georgia  lady  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  northern  farmers.  Darning 
similar  to  this  may  have  Ijeen  exhibited  in  tlie 
Domestic  Department  of  some  of  our  Northern 
Fairs,  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  lieard  of 
it.    The  extract  says : 

"  At  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  Fair,  a  stocking  was 
exhibited,  darned  so  perfectly  that  tlie  judges 
pronounced  it  not  darned  at  all.    The  lady  wlio 
did  tlie  Work  was  highly  complimented." 
—  -         ^  •  ^1 

An  idle  day  tires  more  than  a  week's  work 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


Agrlcultured 


l'"or  the  Practical  Farmer. 

DiBCUBBlons  at  Newtown. 


I 


At  an  annual  meeting,'  of  the  nieniboi-s  of  the 
JJiicks  County  Amicullund  Society,  lield  Janu- 
ary liwt,  it  was  resolved  tliat  tlunr  general  meet- 
iiigs  slioiild  be  held  at  staled  iHuiods  duiing  the 
year   for   tlie   e.xchisive  piu-i)Ose  of  discussing 
a-ricullural  and  domestic  topics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of    u.seful   knowledge  to  the  farm  and 
household.     The  times  fixed  for  thrae  additional 
meetings  were  the  third  'I'hursday  of  February, 
August  and  November.    Tliey  were  to  be  en- 
tirely stiparated  from  any  connection  with  the 
annual  exhibition,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  no  business  should  l>e  transacted  that  would 
alfect  the  tinancial  affairs  of  the  Society.    It 
was  the  estaljIishnKMit,  in  fact,  of  a  general 
Farmers'  Club,  under  the  diiection  of  the  So- 
ciety, including  tlK5  intelligent  and  progressive 
agriculturists  of  more  than  half  of  IJiicks  county. 
Three  general  meetings  have  now  been  hehl 
in  |)ursuance  of  this  action  of  the  Society.    It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  been  en- 
tirely sucivssful.     They  have  l^'cn  atteniled  by 
an  avenige  of  more  than  one  huiuln-d  iieisons, 
and  at  the  more  recent  cues  a  large  proixtrtion 
of  tlMse  were  ladies — the  wives  and  daughters 
of  our  practical  farmera.     At  the  fii-st  meiting, 
as  the  arrangements  were  yet  imiwrfect,  the  i)ro- 
ceediiigs  wew  somewliat  informal,  I)ut  a  most 
Int^iresting  discussion  uiKiii  several  topics  w;is 
obt4iiued.    A  paper  on  underdraiiiing,  read  by 
one  of  the  younger  mcmlKjrs,  drew  out  <iuite  a 
full  relation  of  exp<'riencc  on  the  part  of  several 
others,  and  the  information  thus  elicited  on  the 
general  subject  was  very  valuable.    A  second 
essay  tixuited   of  iK)tato  culture,   and    in    this 
and  the  succeeding  remarks  nuiny  timely  hiufjs 
were  given.     A  discussion  uimhi  the  most  profit- 
able crojjs  for  cultivation  in  this  region  brought 
out  passages  from  the  exiKMience  of  several  in- 
dividuals, who  regarded  thesulijcct  from  almost 
as    many    different    p*)ints.     One    intelligent 
farmer  remarked  that  the  true  question  Wiis — 
"  What  system  of  farming  pays  l>est  in  our 
case?    Shall  we  s.ll  our  grain  and  hay,  or  feed 
it  for  be«>f,  or  devote  it  to  producing  butter, 
cheese,  or  milk  for  the  market;*'    In  their  re- 
plies few  could  agree,  but  tiie  debate  was  Ikmic- 
ficial  as  it  threw  a  new  light  from  diU'ercut 
quarters  ujwn  this  puzzling  question.     At  the 
second  meeting,  held  in  Atigiist,  several  sam- 
ples of  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain  were  cxhibiteil 
for  iuspectioii  and  conunent.    A  practical  an<l 
sensible  pafK>r,  on   the   most   it;a<ly  means  of 
diminishing  the  cares  of  farmers'  wives,  wits 
read  by  a  lady,  whose  treatment  of  tlie  subject 
was  warmly  approved.     Another  latly  read  an 
essay  on  "  In-door  Help,"  which  wiis  also  re- 
ceived with  much  satisfaction    and  favorable 
comment.     A  pajwr  on  the  projx'r  time  for 
cutting  gras-s  for  liay  led  to  a  genenii  discussion 
of  tlie  subject,  in  whicli  good  ideas  were  devel- 
oped.   "Wheat  Culture"  was  also  Udked  over 
for  8<jmc  time,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed  to  keep  a  record  of  their  expenses  and 
observations  in  relation  to  tlje  crop  during  the 
ensuing   year — the  r«»ults  to    be  rejiorted   in 
future.     The  third  meeting,  lield  last  week,  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  this  thoroughly  success- 
ful experiment.^    Five  or  six  essays,  showing  in 
some  instances  much  careful  research  and  high 
literary  culture  on  the  jKirt  of  the  writers,  were 
read  and  commentetl  upon  during  the  afternoon. 
One  of  them  was  In  relation  to  the  advantages 
of  butter  factories  to  the  farmers  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  carry  its  suggestions  into 
a  more  practical  form  a  connniltec  of  members 
was  apiKjinted.     On  this  occasion  the  shortness 
of  the  afternoon  and  the  bad  condition  of  the 
weather  prevented  a  discussion  of  the  subjed 
siiecially  agreed  ujion — the  method  of  preparing 
w  inter  foot!  for  stock.     At  all  the  meetings  tiMJse 
•n  atteudance  apjieared  to  be  warmly  intoreatcd, 


and  many  were  inclined  to  i)articii)ate  in  tie 
l)nsin('SS. 

This  synopsis  was  not  written  as  a  record  of 
jnoceedings,  for  that  has  already  been  done  by 
the  local  newspapers,  but  to  point  out  this  new 
fiehl  of  action  to  the  olHcei-s  and  members  of  agri- 
cidtural  societies  in  other  counties.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  among  intelligent  men  that  the 
mission  of  an  agricultural  society  is  very  im- 
I^erfcctly  fulfilled  by  the  holding  of  an  amnial 
esliil)ition,  lasting  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
lying  idle  until  the  recurnMice  of  another.  That 
a  vigorous  and  useful  ilisplay  of  life  can  be 
made  at  other  times  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated by  the  Bucks  County  Society  during  th<! 
last  year.  This  organization — now  twenty- 
eight  yeai-s  old — hius  never  relied  for  success  and 
liccuniary  gain  ujM)n  the  fiiclitious  attractions  of 
hoi'se-trolting  and  side-shows.  Its  treasiu-y, 
therefore,  is  not  luidnly  plethoric,  but  thus  far 
it  has  always  honestly  paid  its  way.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  it  has  sincerely  labored 
for  the  elevation  and  impiovement  of  agricul- 
tui(*,  anil  its  present  active  and  useful  condition 
shows  that  its  ellbrts  are  appreciated  by  thos*; 
whose  approval  is  worth  having.        II.  T.  D. 

DoylcHtown,  Pa.,  Nov.  21,  l»i71. 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Talking  Agri- 
culture in  Oregon. 


On:  old  friend  Col.  David  T  ago  art,  of 
this  State,  whose  apjiearances  at  iliU'erent  points 
of  the  horizon  are  somewhat  like  a  comet,  but 
far  less  to  be  calculated  on,  we  observe  by  a 
late  luimber  of  the  Willwnette  Fanner,  has 
turnetl  up  in  Oregon,  and  delivered  an  address 
at  their  recent  State  Fair.  lie  is  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  we  obser\e,  states  within  the 
liist  two  years  and  a-half,  he  has  l)een  in  thirty- 
one  States,  five  Territories,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  two  foreign  countries.  We  shall 
next  exiKjct  to  hear  from  him  at  Pilatka,  Flori- 
da, unless  San  Domingo  shall  Ixjconie  aiuiexed, 
when  he  will  probably  hail  from  there.  We 
lifilK!  our  old  friend  will  disprove  the  motto 
about  a  rolling  stone,  etc. 

David  TAddAUT  was  formerly  SjKJaker  of 
our  SUite  Senate,  as  also  President  of  one  of 
our  County  Agricultural  S(Kielies,  was  always 
a  prouressiv(;  farmer,  a  man  of  fine  intellect, 
full  of  energy,  and  in  public  or  private  position 
has  always  made  his  mark.  His  late  address  at 
the  Slate  Fair  in  Oregon  was  a  long  one,  brist- 
ling all  ovei  w  itli  valuable  {xiints  and  facts,  and 
apix'ars  to  have  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion. We  extract  the  following,  as  well  adapted 
to  other  latitudes  l>esides  Oregon  : 

"  If  farmei-s  would  contract  their  boundaries, 
and  go  depeer  into  what  is  left,  they  would  pro- 
duce l)ctter  crops  on  less  land,  less  capital,  less 
labor  and  less  taxes.  I  once  read  of  a  farmer 
who  had  two  daughters  .and  thiiee  hundred  acri'S 
of  land.  When  the  first  daughter  w.is  married, 
he  gave  her  one-thiid  of  the  farm  The  next 
year  lie  raised  as  nuich  off  the  two  hundre<l  as 
he  hail  ever  got  from  the  three  himdred  acres. 
When  the  other  daughter  wsis  married — and  it 
<lid  not  take  her  long  when  it  was  asceitained 
what  she  was  to  havt; — he  gave  lier  a  hundred 
acres,  and  still  found  his  croiis  undinunisheil. 
It  is  useless  for  a  man  to  work  a  big  farm  and 
IKiy  tiixes  on  it,  when,  by  a  more  thorough  sys- 
tem, he  can  do  as  well  on  half  of  il,  and  have 
the  l-KMietit  of  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
other  half.  Let  every  land  owner  rememlxjr 
that  his  title  is  good  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
atid  not  l)e  afraid  to  work  towards  it.  There 
are  no  jjlants  you  cultivate  that  would  not  send 
their  Up  roots  more  deeply  into  the  earth  if  you 
woidd  let  them,  and  be  much  iK-'iiefitted  by  it. 
The  more  foraging  ground  around  you  give 
tliem,  the  better  they  will  grow,  and  the  less  apt 
they  will  be  to  sutler  from  drouth  ami  other 
vicissitudes  of  tlie  climate. 

"  Perhaps  you  uccd  these  hiuts  here  less  than 


in  any  other  part  of  our  country  ;  but  the  time 
may  come  when  you  will  be  conqielled  to  ob- 
serve them. 

"  You  have  all  heard  of  the  man  who  made 
two  blades  of  gr;iss  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  Now  that  fellow  may  be  of  some  ac- 
count in  such  jKJor  States  as  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
.Missoiui,  but  you  have  no  use  for  him  here  in 
Oregon.  In  your  grass  fi(!lds  there  is  no  room 
for  any  more  blades  except  scythe-blades. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  iwints  I  would  like  to 
impress  foicil)ly  ujion  your  minds.  Every  far- 
mer in  Oregon,  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  every  farnuir  in  the  world,  ought  to  take 
at  least  one  agricultuial  pajwr,  and  read  it  too, 
and  make  every  capable  member  of  his  family 
read  it.  Every  man  who  owns  or  cultivates  a 
riKul  of  ground  ought  to  take  one.  Frequently 
a  little  paragraph  of  half  a  dozen  lines  will  be 
woith  to  him  twenty  years'  wst  of  the  paper. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  any  man  to  have  the  benefit 
of  other  men's  exiierience  to  add  to  his  own, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  he  gets  by  reading 
these  excellent  paiwrs.  And  not  only  this,  but 
he  is  likely  to  get  the  experience  of  the  brightest 
and  ablest  fanners  in  the  country,  for  these  are 
the  men  wlio  usually  contribute  to  them.  They 
have  done  more  to  the  improvement  of  fiuming 
than  even  these  exhibitions.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  if  there  were  no  such  publications,  you 
would  have  no  agricultural  societies,  and  no 
such  show  as  this.  The  famier  is  sure  to  get 
behind  who  does  not  read  them.  Go!  every 
one  of  you,  and  subset  ibe  for  an  agricidtural 
palmer,  and  take  it  as  long  as  you  live,  and  in 
your  last  will  and  testament  direct  your  exeai- 
tors  to  continue  the  subscription  for  the  benefit 
of  your  widow  and  children.  And  if  you  get 
no  other  idea  from  me  to-day,  it  will  pay  you 
well  for  being  bored  by  my  speech. 

"There  is  another  thing  you  ought  to  do: 
Establish  in  every  neighlwrhood  a  fanner's  club, 
where  you  can  meet  together  for  one  evening  in 
a  fortnight  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
jiertaining  to  your  business.  This  will  have 
two  good  ellects:  Each  man  will  acc]uirc  the 
combined  wisdom  of  all,  and  each  man  will 
learn  to  use  his  brains  and  his  tongue.  And 
then  on  our  practical  farmers  will  devolve  the 
task  of  addressing  such  assemblies  as  this,  in- 
stead of  calling  on  piofissional  men,  who  fi-e- 
quently  like  mysi'lf  have  no  other  qualification 
than  the  "  cheek,"  and  not  much  of  that.  Now 
this  chei^k,  brass,  assiuance,  self-reliance,  or 
wiiatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  can  only  be 
acquired  by  pr-ictii-e.  I  have  known  men  of 
the  highest  intellect  and  the  highest  culture,  w  ho 
wouhl  be  as  hel]>less  as  the  most  illiterate  bump- 
kin, if  called  upon  to  make  a  siieech,  merely  Ije- 
cause  they  had  never  acijuiied  the  habit  of  facing 
a  crow«l,  or  thinking  on  their  feet.  I  recollect 
a  most  notable  instance.  I  have  a  friend  in 
(Jermantown,  Pennsylvania — a  man  of  great 
learning  anil  rare  ability,  a  iM)lished  gentleman, 
a  wit  and  a  scholar.  Some  years  ago  we  pro- 
l)osed  running  him  for  Congress,  but  he  declined 
l>eremptorily,  on  the  ground  tiiat  he  could  not 
make  a  sjieech.  He  remarked :  "  Sitting  at  this 
table  I  can  talk  as  well  as  any  of  you,  and  as 
long  :is  I  please,  and  on  iMtlitical  subjects,  too ; 
but  organize  a  meeting — make  one  fiKjl  presi- 
dent and  another  secretary — and  1  am  like  a 
blind  boy  at  a  husking — nothing  to  say  on  any 
such  subject."  Mark  you,  sii-s,  he  was  speaking 
of  |M)litlcal  meetings.  They  never  make  fools 
presidents  and  secivtaries  of  agricultural  socle- 
lies.  1  was  a  president  once  myself.  Now,  if 
my  learned  frieiul  had  ever  belonged  to  a  fanir 
era'  debating  club,  he  would  not  have  been 
(luite  so  helpless  on  his  feel.  1  have  no  doubt 
there  are  some  very  al)li!  men  in  this  crow  d  w  ho 
can  painfully  appreciate  :dl  this. 

"  Ily  all  means  U't  every  neighborhood  have 
its  debating  club,  for  the  discussion  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  matters,  and  let  the  subjects 


l>e  given  out  in  advance,  and  take  my  word  f  tr 
it,  there  will  soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  brains  of  that  neighborhood,  and  an  igno- 
rant farmer  will  lie  almont  as  hard  to  find  as  a 
white  coltf  a  black  calf,  or  a  tortoisfi-ahell 
tom-cat. 

*  •  •  "  I  have  seen  no  land  which  I  woidd 
so  unhesitatingly  recommend  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  migrate,  as  this  temperate,  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley.  I  have  seen  other  lauds  as 
rich,  but  they  had  not  the  climate  nor  the 
sceneiy ;  they  had  not  St.  Helens,  Hood  and 
.leflei-son  U)  look  up  to.  I  have  seen  otliers  as 
beautiful ;  but  they  had  neither  the  climate  nor 
tlie  fertility.  But  I  have  seen  none  where  both 
winter  and  sunnner  were  as  mild  and  easy  to 
bear  as  here,  between  the  Cascades  and  the 
ocean.  The  time  will  come  when  these  Oregon 
hills  and  valleys  will  be  known  and  appreciated 
as  the  favored  s^xits  of  the  earth.  In  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  nearly  every  acre  of 
them  would  \)e  worth  $1.50,  even  without  the 
climate.  When  they  are  divided  into  smaller 
farms,  and  you  get  plow  s  that  go  deeper — when 
you  get  a  few  thousand  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
men to  help  you  build  barns  ai;d  make  fences 
and  macadamized  roads — and,  more  than  all, 
when  your  railroads  are  finished  and  manufac- 
tories more  largely  established  among  you,  and 
a  1  irger  population  attracted  thereby,  and  a 
home  market  made  for  your  products,  the  man 
wlio  owns  one  hundred  acres  of  this  land  will 
be  'well  off,'  and  the  owner  of  two  hundred 
wUlberich."    •    •     • 


Recipes  for  Curing  Beef  and  Hams. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  for  this  important 
operation,  we  l)ring  forward  again  the  recipe  of 
one  of  our  subscribers  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  who 
has  practised  it  for  forty  years,  without  a  failure, 
and  by  the  way  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  his  beef  and  hams.  We  also  give  the  recijK's 
for  curing  hams  practised  by  the  successful 
comiietilors  for  premiums  at  the  recent  Mary- 
land State  Fair,  haiii)ening  to  see  the  report 
first  in  the  Tm-f,  Fidd  and  Farm,  from  which 
we  coiiy,  with  some  additional  matter  about 
General  Scott's  opinion  of  how  to  boil  a  ham, 
with  which,  ix;rhai)s,  few  iHireons  w  ill  agree. — 

Ben.iamin  SiiErPAi{D*.s  (near  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.)  reciiw  for  curing  beef  and  hams  :  For 
inery  100  lbs.  of  I>eef,  7  ll)s  salt,  2  oz.  saltjietre, 
1^  lbs.  brown  sugar,  4  galls  water.  Boil  and 
skim,  and  iiour  over  the  meat  when  cold.  If 
proiHJiiy  packed,  that  amount  of  water  w  ill  cover 
the  meat.  For  |M)rk,  pack  the  hams  and  shoul- 
ders togetlier.  To  every  100  Ujs.  take  8  lbs. 
salt,  4  oz.  salt])etrc,  1)  lbs.  sugar,  4  galls,  water. 
The  hams  and  beef  for  drying  may  be  taken 
out  after  four  weeks.  To  keep  the  meat  after 
warm  weather,  tlie  pickle  w  ill  have  to  be  boiled. 

The  following  proi)ortions  are  for  one  thousand 
I)ounds  of  meat : 

Mr.  LovK,  First  Premium. — Mix  2  J  lbs.  salt- 
ixstre,  finely  itowdered,  ,  bushel  fine  salt,  3  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  \  gallon  mohtsses.  Hub  tlie  meat 
with  the  mixture;  jmck  with  skin  down.  Turn 
over  once  a  week,  and  add  a  little  salt.  After 
being  down  tlin-e  or  four  w  eeks,  take  out,  w  ash, 
and  hang  up  two  or  three  weeks,  until  it  is  dry. 
Then  smoke  w  ith  hickery  wood  three  or  four 
weeks,  then  bag,  or  pack  away  in  a  cool  place — 
not  a  txjllar — in  chaff  or  hay. 

T.  lIowAKJ)  McIIenhy, Second  Premium.— 
The  meat,  after  being  cut,  must  he  rubbed  pi(!ce 
by  piew,  with  very  finely  jiowdered  sahjietre, 
on  the  flesh  side,  and  where  the  leg  is  cut  off,  a 
fable-siKK)nful  (not  lieaiwd)  to  each  ham,  a  des- 
sert-siKionful  to  each  shoulder,  and  about  half 
that  quantity  to  each  middling  and  jowl;  this 
must  be  rubljed  in.  Thcti  salt  it  by  packing  a 
thin  coating  of  salt  on  the  flesh  side  of  each 
piece,  Stiy  one-half  inch  thick,  pack  the  pieces 
on  a  suiflblding,  or  on  a  fiiHir  with  strips  of 
plank  laid  a  few  iuclies  ajKU  t  all  over  it,  (that  is 
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under  the  meat;)  the  piet-es  must  be  placed 
skin  side  down,  in  the  following  order:  Firet 
layers,  hams ;  second,  shoulders  ;  third,  jow  Is ; 
foiuth,  middlings; — take  the  spare  ribs  out  of 
the  middlings.  The  meat  must  lie  in  this  w  ise 
six  weeks,  if  the  wealhei-  is  mild,  eight  if  cold — 
the  brine  being  allowed  to  run  ofl'  freely. 

Mrs.  William  H.  MAiiKioxx,  Third  Pre- 
mium.— Half  liushel  of  line  salt,  :$  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  2j  lbs.  saltix^tre,  J  gallon  best  molasses. 
Mix  these  ingredients  together;  tlien  rub  each 
piece  well  witli  the  mixture  until  all  be  absorbed. 
The  meat  must  be  Uiken  out  of  the  pickle  once 
a  week  for  six  weeks ;  the  two  first  times  the 
meat  is  taken  out,  there  is  to  be  a  plate  of  alum 
SiUt  added  to  the  pickle  once  a  week  for  six 
weeks. 

CiiAKLUS  Jbssop,  Fotnth  Premium.— Two 
ami  one-half  lbs.  salt]H>lre,  dried  and  finely  jiow- 
dered,  J  busliel  best  Liverpool  salt,  3  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  and  ^  gallon  molasses.  Slix  all  in  a  ves- 
sel, rub  the  meat  well  with  same,  and  pack  with 
skin  down.  The  above  is  the  exact  amount 
recpiii-ed  for  1,000  lbs.  of  jwrk.  After  being  in 
salt  three  to  foiu-  weeks,  take  out,  wash  clean 
the  pieces,  dry  and  hang  it  up  for  smoking. 
Three  weeks  is  suflicient  to  smoke  them  tho- 
roughly—by fire  made  of  hickory  wood.  When 
smoked,  take  down  and  bag,  or  p.ick  away  in 
dry  chart'  or  cut  straw.  Examine  them  occa- 
sionally, and  if  found  to  l)e  at  all  damp,  renew 
the  iiacking  with  dry  material. 

The  late  Gen.  Wi.nfiei.d  Scott,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  in  the  culinary  art,  was  of  opl 
iiion  that  few  cooks  knew  how  to  cook  a  ham, 
because  they  did  not  boil  it  until  soft  enough  to 
be  eaten  with  a  spoon !  A  great  artist  once  told 
the  writer  never  to  serve  a  ham  under  one  year 
old ;  it  was  then  to  be  soaked  all  night  in  soft 
water,  and,  if  jwssible,  running  water ;  it  w  as 
then  to  be  put  on  the  fire  in  a  large  pot  of  cold 
water,  and  slowly  boiled  at  least  twenty  mimites 
for  every  pound  it  might  weigh;  and  .is  for 
skinning  a  ham,  he  held  it  to  be  an  outrage,  a 
sacrifice  of  quality  to  mere  apjiearauce,  which 
no  sensible  man  shoidd  be  guilty  of.  If  your 
liam  is  to  be  served  cold,  as  is  always  done  in 
Euroi)e,  it  should  he  so'uzed  in  snow  or  ice-water 
immediately  after  coming  from  thapot,  because 
the  sudden  cold  arrests  the  flow  and  escape  of 
the  juices. 


tiUEKN.SEV    lIKll'EKS. 

Blue  Bell,  2»  yrs,  F.  A.  Comley,  White- 
marsh,  I'a.  2.")0 

Rose,  2J,  W.  Cooiier,  Camden,  N.  J.  230 

Nancy,  2i  Chalklcy  ll.uvey,  Delaware  Co., 

I'a-  200 

Fairy  Queen,  Mark  Wilcox,  Ivy  Mills,  Pa.    2:30 


Herkness'  Late  Sale  of  Imported  Stock. 

The  consignment  of  Jei-sey  and  Guernsey 
cattle,  etc.,  from  P.  II.  Fowlek,  Watford,  Eng., 
and  sold  by  A.  M.  Keukness,  at  the  Philad'a 
Bazaar,  on  the  7th  ult.,  brought  lower  avera"e 
prices  than  the  two  preceding  saha  of  the  iiast 
season,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  as  re- 
ported in  preceding  ninnl)ers  of  the  "  Practical 
Farmer."     The  returns  of  this  sale  were: 

JERSEY   cows   AND   HEIFERS. 

Damsel,  4  years,  Samuel  Gladding,  Edge- 
water,  N.  J.  $225 
Lousia  Daw,  2  a  yrs,  G.  Dawson  Coleman, 

Lebenon,  Pa.  210 

Vanity,  3  yrs,  Jas.  Young,  Middletown,  Pa.  270 
Violet,  2i  yrs,  John  E.  Pliillijis,  Bjiltimore.  210 
Florie,  2i  yrs,  (i.  Dawson  Coleinan.  2.30 

Euqiiess,  4^,  Clement  Biddle,  Philadelphia.  200 
Countess,  4,  Francis  Jloriis,  do  275 

Duchisss,  3,  Luther  Martin,  do  210 

Birdie,  2,  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  210 

Rose  of  the  Lsle,  2j,  Jas.  Young,  180 

Pride  of  Winslow,  2J,  ii.  D.  Coleman,  230 
Yellow  Lilly,  2,  S.  W.  Taylor,  Burlington, 

New  Jeisey.  250 

Beauty,  3,  Mark  Wilcox,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  280 
Heifer  calf  of  Pride  of  Winslow,   G.  D. 
Coleman,  70 

JERSEY   BUM.S. 

lied  Knight,  John  Taylor,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  110 
Uioler,  Silas  Belts,  Camden,  N.  J.  115 


Total,  20  head  (general  aveiage,  $213.75)  .$4275 
Eleven  Mountain  and  Shetland  Ponies  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $105  to  $210,  averag- 
ing aliout  $143.      Twenty  Sliroiisliire   Down 
shee|»  lironght  from  SH  to  )r25  for  young  rams, 
and  $24  to  $40  for  ewes,  averaging  $11)  through- 
out.    Twelve  Skye  terriers   went  from  $20  to 
$82.50,  averaging  $:}3.50;  and  five  Collie  or 
Shepherd  dogs,  from  $31  to  $5(i,  with  a  litter  of 
9  pui>s  at  $0  to  11  each.    A  trio  of  Aylesbury 
ducks  brought  $14,  and  a  trio  of  Grey  Turkeys 
$15.      A    corresiiondent    writes    us  :      "  Tlie 
voyage  was  about  six  or  seven  weeks  and  a 
very  boisterous  one.    Two  cows  were  lost  over- 
board and  all  the  chickens.     The  cattle  were 
therefore  not  in  as  fine  condition  as  they  might 
have  lieen.    There  were  some  few  very  nice 
cattle.  Bidding  upon  them  was  not  very  spirited. 
There  wjxs  an  absence  of  gentlemen  purchasing 
for  mere  fancy— lawn  beauties.    The  breeders 
had  it  all  to  themselves  and  they  were  not  very 
free  bidders.    1  do  not  think  that  they  came  up 
to  the  two  former  imix)rtations— at  least  not  to 
first,  in  my  judgment.     Two  of  the  tiiiernseys 
were  very  pretty.    The  Shellands  were  in  very 
p(K)r  condition  but  the  bidding  was  more  lively. 
The  sheep  did  not  take  well,  although  seemingly 
in  very  good  trim.     In  Skye  teniere,  the  com- 
iwlilion  was  great— excitement   ran  high   and 
bidding  w  as  spirited,  the  choice  bringing  $82.50. 

The  Shepherd  dogs  also  went  off  well." 

—   ■  •  -^ — 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

As  the  interest  in  the  lace  of  cattle  bred  on 
these  islands  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this 
country,  I  will  note  some  of  the  impressions 
fonned  of  them  diu-ing  a  fortniglit'3  visit  this 
summer,  at  the  time  of  the  Channel  Islands 
Fair,  held  in  Jersey.  This  fair,  the  first  general 
one  ever  atteinirfeil,  was  very  successful.  The 
grounds  were  delightfully  situated,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  island  and  bay ; 
the  weather  w:is  iieifect,  and  the  (leople  turned 
out  in  great  force.  Aloie  than  :]00  animals  were 
shown,  besides  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  flowers 
and  agricultural  produce.  The  Jersey  cattle 
were  the  most  numerous;  there  were  not  more 
than  20  from  Guernsey,  and  none  from  Alder- 
ney  or  the  other  smaller  islands.  The  Jersey 
bulls,  about  40  in  numlier,  were  a  very  siqicrior 
lot,  and  the  young  cows  and  heifei-s  with  calf 
especially  goo< I.  From  conversation  with  farm- 
ers and  otlieis,  I  found  the  general  ideji  of  the 
derivation  of  the  Channel  Island  cattle  to  lie 
that  they  came  oiigiiially  from  France,  from  the 
provinces  of  Brittany  and  Normandy.  It  was 
thought  that  years  ago  there  may  have  l>een 
some  intermixture  of  the  cattle  on  the  various 
islands,  l>ut  that  for  fift,y  years  at  least  they  have 
been  kept  quite  distinct.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  strict  laws  IhiIIi  in  Jersey  and  (Juern- 
sey  forbidding  the  im|K)rtation  of  th-ir  resiicictive 
breeds,  or  any  caltle  that  cm  Iw  iisetl  for  biee«l- 
ing  puri)oses.  The  island  of  Alderney,  by  the 
w-iy,  is  a  province  of  (Juernsey,  and  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  interchange  of  cattle  lietween 
these  two.  Jersey  being  the  largest  island  of 
the  group,  there  is  more  stock  on  it  and  more 
ixiople  intcresteil  in  its  improvement. 

In  Guernsey  the  farmei-s  seem  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  fpiality  of  their  animals,  and 
have  hardly  imid  the  attention  they  might  in  all 
cases  to  iini>roving  the  form.  In  Jersey,  on  the 
contrary,  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
baauty,  high-bred  ap|H'arance,  solid  color,  &c., 
that  they  seem  to  be  in  dan^'er  of  saciilicing  to 

a  cerUiu  extent  the  ri.  huess  and  high  coh.r  of  j  nl'^l^f.An,?!  w   r'"*  .r'."""   ""'*''\  """.  '!"";' 
,,.,,..  ....  (nave  farmed  it  for  Ihiitreu  years,)  iwrt  had, 

the  milk.    As  an  lustauce  Ihat  the  Jersey  breed- 1  and  saw  uo  dilleicnce."— i'.r. 


ers  are  infiuenced  |)artly  by  tiishion  lather  than 
quality,  they  co-sider  anything  but  a  bl.ick  nose 
inadmissiiile ;  while  the  Guernsey  breeders  have 
cows  with  pink  noses  as  well  as  black,  and  think 
it  a  malter  of  no  cons»!queiK«,  looking  more  to 
the  capacity  for  milk,  and  the  yellowness  of  the 
true  skin,  lu  the  qiuUity  and  richness  of  milk 
and  its  deep  yellow  color,  the  Guernsey  as  a 
race  seemed  to  me  suiH'iior.  At,  tin;  fair  1  saw 
uo  Jersey  butler  equal  in  color  to  siKicimens 
from  Guernsey  exhiliiled  tlieie  ;  i  1  fad  some  of 
the  Jersey  butter  was  ailidciaily  colored, and  all 
through  the  island  of  (iuerusey,at  tlie  farms,  in 
the  market,  and  at  tlu;  hotel,  the  butter  was  of 
the  first  quality  in  color  and  flavor.  At  the  All- 
England  Agricultural  Show  at  Wolverhamptou 
in  July,  the  first  prize  in  butter  wiis  called 
Guernsey,  but  whether  it  would  be  of  real  sig- 
nificanc*;  is  doubtful,  iis  it  is  only  this  year  for 
the  first  time  that  the  English  have  judged  Jer- 
seys and  Guernseys  in  separate  classes— hither- 
to they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them 

indiscriminately  Aldeniey  or  Channel  Island 
cattle. 

The  Jei-sey  cattle  are  a  smaller  race  than  the 
Guernsey,  the  latter  having  generally  large 
frames  and  coarser  bone.  This  is  more  marked 
in  the  bulls  even  than  in  the  cows.  The  Guern- 
S(»ys  are  said  to  fatten  quickly  w  hen  their  use- 
fulness is  over  in  the  dairy  and  to  make  excel- 
lent Iwief.  I  can  sec  no  reason  why  crosses 
should  not  be  made  between  the  two  breeds 
from  selected  animals,  to  the  improvement  of 
l)otli,  and  some  of  the  Jeisey  i)et>ple  seemed  to 
liold  the  same  idea,  fc  •  (he  owner  of  one  of  the 
(iiiernsey  bulls  at  the  fair  was  asked  several 
limes  to  allow  the  services  of  his  animal  while 
there,  but  he  declined.  Being  noted  for  the  same 
quality,  richness  of  milk  for  butter  making,  and 
iieing  originally  of  smaller  di-rivation,  one  would 
think  the  cross  would  Ix;  desirai  le,  and  in  that 
way  the  greater  geiieiid  perfection  arrived  at.— 
.Many  of  our  most  noted  Channel  Island  cows 
here  now,  and  their  ancestry,  are  thought  by 
some  judges  to  show  a  dash  of  Guernsey,  anil 
some  fine  animals  calle<l  Jerseys  have  probably 
Ikxmi  purch.ised  and  iniiH)rteil  from  England 
where  they  have  lieeii  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
the  two,  procuring  them  from  either  island  and 
calling  them  all  Alderney.  The  Jereeys  w  oiild 
give  the  beautiful  heads,  level  backs,  &c.,  and 
the  (iuerusey  would  impiove  the  size,  the  skin 
«)lor  and  fattening  qualities.  I  saw  some 
Guerns«'y  cows  that  seemed  to  have  all  the  desi- 
rable points  of  quality,  size  ami  beauty ;  some 
Jerseys  also  that  left  nothing  to  be  dcsiretl,  ex- 
cept iHiihaps  size,  but  I  siieak  of  the  average 
lyiM's. 

To  sum  up  a  comiiarison  of  these  two  breeds 
of  Channel  Island  cattle,  it  might  be  put  in  this 
way,  in  tlie  order  of  excellence : 

First.  Sfi-nmt.  Thir'l. 

.IKKSKVS Beauty.        Butter.  Beef. 

UrKRssKT8, Butter.         Beef.  Beauty. 

Ci-ossing  the  two  would  give  an  animal  that 

would  do  creilit  to  any  gentleman"s  law  n,  be  of 

first  quality  in  the  butter  dairy,  and  not  in  the 

end  be  sold  for  a  mere  song  to  the  butcher.     C. 

[Cor.  Country  Gentleman.] 

Brookline,  Matt. 


INQUIRIES. 

A  corresixjiident  of  the  liee-Keepera'  Journal 
makes  the  following  enquiries: 

1.  When  is  the  best  time  to  Italianize  bees? 

2.  In  a  stock  consisting  largely  of  drones, 
would  it  do  any  good  to  cut  out  from  drone 
combs  ? 

3.  Will  narrow-top  bars  prevent  the  building 
of  drone  comb  ? 

To  the  above  the  editors  answered : 

1.  We  think  the  safest  time,  is  just  after 
s\vanning,  as  the  young  bees  left  are  not  aiit  to 
kill  a  queen,  and  the  disposition  to  swarm  again 
is  prevented. 

2.  Cut  out  drone  comb  with  brood ;  if  there 
is  no  brood,  cut  it  out,  and  put  in  the  boxes 
aliove,  as  it  is  the  best  kind  of  store  comb. 

3.  Narrow-top  bars,  nor  any  other  kind  will 
prevent  the  building  of  drone  comb. 


Fish  iSulture^ 

For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
Stocking  Ingham  Springs  with  Trout 
and  Salmon. 


[TT-Chaki.es  L.  Cook,  of  Chester  county, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  prize  oflered  by  the 
Brandywine  Farmers'  Club  for  the  Itest  acre  of 
corn  raised  last  year.  When  called  on  for  a 
statement  of  how  it  was  done,  he  said :— "  I  put 
corn  in  where  I  had  corn  two  years  Ix'forc,  then 
one  crop  of  gniss,  then  corn  again.  I  jilanted 
It  on  the  15th  of  Alay,  diilled  in  some  3  feet, 
some  4  feet  aixirt  jis  an  ex|)eriment,  but  found 
no  diderence  in  yield.  Cultivated  four  times ; 
hoeing  it  to  finish.  I  applied  barn-yard  manure, 
light  dressing ;  drilled  1.50  jxmnds  pliosjihate  to 
the  acre,  and  about  $12-worth  of  ligaments  off 
bones,  but  the  corn  had  the  »)enefit  of  the 
phosphate.  I  put  on  two  years  previous  to 
wheat.     Part   of  the   ground    never  had  lime, 


To  THE  Editok  Prac.  Farmer; 

I  notice  in  your  monthly  a  lengthy  article 
on  Fish  Culture,  so  far  behind  the  age,  that  I 
am  induced  to  give  you  the  residt  of  an  ama- 
teur for  one  year.  Henry  Tagg  and  myself 
last  year  purchased  Ingham  Springs.  After 
building  a  hatching  house  and  the  necessary 
lK)nds,  we  conunenced  the  artificial  propagation 
of  trout  and  salmon— by  catching  4.50  trout 
from  their  native  stream,  and  selecting  98, 
weighing  half  a  pound  each,  which  we  placed 
in  pond  No.  1,  from  which  we  obtained  18,000 
eggs.  The  balance  being  small,  we  put  in  pond 
No.  2,  from  which  we  got  2,000  eggs.  We  pur- 
chased from  J.  Comfort  19,()00,  and  from 
Seth  Gkeex  10,000,— and  from  the  Govern- 
ment Establishment  in  Canada  4,000  salmon 
eggs. 

As  I  kept  an  accurate  account,  I  will  give  you 
the  result.— Fi cm  the  18,000  natural  spawned 
eggs  I  hatched  84  per  cent. ;  the  2,000  artificial, 

fK)  per  cent.;    19,(XK)  natural,  78  per  cent 

Alx)iit  2,000  of  these  were  dead  when  received. 
The  10,000  artificial,  52  per  cent.— These  eggs 
were  the  List  of  the  season  and  not  a  fair  test. 
Of  the  4,0(X»  salmon  I  have  lost  but  279  eggs  and 
fish  up  to  the  present  time,  and  they  are  grow- 
ing finely. 

We  purchased  from  J.  Comfort,  last  Febm- 
ary,  1,000  yearling  trout,  and  this  summer  liave 
caught  with  a  hook,  at  White  Haven,  2100, 
which  we  brought  from  there  in  whisky  barrels, 
without  cliange  of  water,  the  aid  of  air-pump 
or  l»ellows,  or  loss  of  a  fish.  I  can  sliow  trout 
hatched  in  March  last,  from  our  own  and  Com- 
fort's eggs,  not  fetl  on  curd,  that  will  measure 
six  Indies  in  length,  and  plenty  that  have  gained 
1 J  ll)s.  in  weight  in  a  year. 

Oiif  trout  have  commenced  spawning,  and 
we  expeit  to  increase  our  stock  500,000  this 
year.  We  shall  hatch  10,000  more  salmon  for 
our  own  use  this  season,  and  as  tlie  stocking  of 
tlie  Delaware  was  a  failure  last  season,  if  our 
Legislature  or  any  dub  will  appropriate  the  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  eggs,  we  w ill  hatch  10 
or  20,000  free  of  charge,  and  place  in  the  Dela- 
ware, where  tliey  will  do  w  ell  and  make  fof>d 
and  sport  for  some  one.  From  my  experience 
this  year,  I  shall  feed  no  more  curd,  or  take  any 
eggs  artificially.  3,000  natural  spawned  eggs 
are  worth  more  than  5,000  artificially  taken. 

I  have  spun  out  so  lengthy  an  article,  or  I 
would  give  you  the  result  of  oui-  small  fry. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  B.  Thompsoa-. 

New  Hope,  Buclcs  Co.,  Ta. 

We  are  mudi  ohlige«l  for  Uie  aljove  valuable 
article  from  our  friend  J.  B.  TiioMPsox,  and 
I  hoiH:  to  hear  from  him  a^air.  ti>.  V.  F. 
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CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

EXTIIAOHDINAIJY  FI.KIHT. 
It  seems  by  the  Newark  Vouricr  tliat  two 
Ciurier  pigeons,  whose  home  was  Mont  Clair, 
N.  J.,  were  taken,  one  of  them,  'Tornado,' 
1004  statute   miles  from  there,  latitude  27-10 
north  longitude  79-30  west,  and  let  go  with  a 
note  exactly  at  9  A.  M.  New  York  time.    It 
arrived  at  Mont  Clair  the  same  day  at  2  o'clock 
7  miniiU'S  V.  M.,  making  over  19(J  miles  iK!r 
liour.    It  is  stilted,  she  rose  up  alK)Ut  GOO  yards 
high,  and  then  made  one  tremendous  plunge  to 
tl»e  north,  and  was  out  of  sight  as  quick  as  a 
flash  of  liglitniiig."    The  other  bird,  '  Typhoon,, 
was  taken  1590  statute  miles  from  Mont  Clair^ 
N.  J.,  and  let  go  at  exactly  H  o'clock  New  York 
time.    It  arrived  at  Mont  Clair  the  same  day  at 
54  minutes  past  3  V.  M.,  bringing  the  note  in 
tl)e  unprecedented  time  of  202  miles  the  hour. 
This  bird  fell  dead  on  arrival. 

This  seems  to  us  cruel s[)Oit.  The  use  of  Car- 
rier pigeons,  if  there  is  a  legitimate  use  for  them 
at  al>,  being  for  short  and  reasonable  distances. 
The  note  fmm  the  owner  of  tlie  bird  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  result,  as  it  said  "  Typhoon  is  a 
powerful  bird,  but  he  has  a  fearful  job  on  hand. 
lie  mwt  ffo  through  it  or  perMi."  Is  not  this 
a  case  for  Dr.  Beugii  ? 

ALL  ABOUT  COFFEE. 


Marti  r.uliuraL 


I'or  the  rracliciil  Farmer. 

Hints  for  New  Beginnera  in  Rural  Life. 

FOIi    DECEMBER. 

Turnips,  late  cabbages,  broccoli,  endive,  fall 
radishes,  etc.,  that  are  still  out,  may  Vie  gathered 
in  and  placed  in  secure  quarters  for  the  winter. 
(Celery  may  get  its  last  earthing  up;  and  afl^r 
the  ground  is  hard  frozen,  cover  the  ridges  with 
straw  or  corn  slalivs. 

Glass  sashes  and  shutters  should  now  be 
placed  niK)n  cold  frames  over  nights,  and  even 
in  daytime,  if  the  weather  is  severely  cold.— 
Spread  manure  over  iisparagus  beds  and  rhu- 
barb.   These  crops  may  yet  be  planted. 

rrune  and  lay  down  tender  raspberry  bushes. 
All  siKH'ies  of  pruning  may  now  be  i)erformed. 
Manure  beds,  etc. 

Ever-blooming  roses  and  half-hardy  shrubs 
may  be  covered  with  straw  tied  about  them. 
Manure  may  be  put  over  the  hardy  perennial 


herlmceons  flowering  plant*.  Many  country 
l)eoi)le  consider  it  best  to  take  grapevines  olfthe 
racks,  and  lay  them  \\\m\  the  ground,  with  soil 
over  their  ends  to  hold  them  down.  That  may 
be  done  now  ;  but  prune  the  vines  first.  Prune 
fruiting  trees  and  berry  bushes,  shrubbery,  and 
ornamental  trees.  Gather  in  all  the  implements; 
scour  and  clean  them,  and  put  them  all  under 
cover  for  the  winter;  the  grindstone  too  should 
he.  kept  under  cover,  and  even  covered  slightly 
with  straw,  so  that  frost  will  not  injure  it. 
Every  place  shoulil  have  a  grindstone. 

Where  rabbits  are  plenty,  put  tin  covers 
around  fruit  trees  — say  eighteen  inches  high 
and  slack  enough.  These  tin  cases  are  bent 
around  the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  trees,  and 
sunk  three  inches  in  the  ground,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  depredation  of  rabbits  during  winter. 
S.  J.  SiiAiUM.K.ss,  the  popular  and  extensive 
breeder  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock,  saves 
all  his  trees  from   injury  by  the  use  of  these 


Keen  Delveb. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  the  following  we  ftnd  some  very  usefid 
hints  on  tising  coffee — Only  one  thing  we  will 
add,  never  use  "  ground,  browned,  or  prepared 
coflee,"  for  there  is  room  for  deceptiou  that 
ought  not  to  be  risked. 

Java  coffee  has  a  large,  full  yellow  berry,  while 
tliat  of  the  Kio  is  smaller,  and  of  a  greenish 
tinge.  The  ditference  iu  essential  properties  is 
derived  from  the  diflerence  in  climate,  that  of 
Java  retaining  the  Ix'aii  to  ripen  more  perfectly 
than  It  Is  lefl  to  do  In  Biazil,  where  it  is  raiseil 
chiefly  by  unskilled  slave  labor.  The  best  coffee 
for  farmers  is  made  by  mixing  the  two — Java 
affords  the  most  fragrance,  ami  Kio  the  most 
stimulant  and  protection  against  chilliness  and 
damps.  Very  much  depends  uj^n  the  parching 
of  coflee.  ThU  shoidd  be  done  slowly  at  first 
to  expel  all  the  moisture,  and  rapidly  at  last, 
stirring  It  constantly  so  that  it  will  be  uniformly 
browned,  and  not  burned  lu  the  least.  When 
it  has  an  oily  appearance,  and  is  of  a  light 
brown  color,  it  should  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  Are  and  put  into  a  dose  vessel. 

We  liave  tried  a  great  many  ways  of  making 
coffeepots;  but  for  family  use  we  have  never 
found  anything  better  tliau  a  good  block  tin  pot, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  to  dear  the  bevenige. 
We  grind  two  tablespoonsful  to  a  person,  put  it  I 
into  the  pot,  and  add  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
Buflident  cold  water  to  moisten  the  whole,  stir 
It  togetljer  and  let  it  warm  on  the  stove,  then 
pour  on  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  two  or 
three  minutes  only,  unless  those  who  drink  it 
have  been  cxposctl  to  cold  ami  damp,  or  arc 
anticipating  such  cx|X)sure.  In  tluit  case  it 
should  remain  over  tlie  Are  fifU;en  or  twenty 
minutes,  long  enough  to  extract  some  of  tlie 
bitter  principle  which  is  of  the  nature  of  quinine 
in  its  effects  on  the  system. 

Coflee  grounds  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  In  tin,  but  should  be  poured  out  and  the 
pot  carefully  cleansed  as  soon  as  it  is  used,  else 
the  flavor  of  the  next  beverage  made  in  it  will 
be  Impaired.  Soft  water  is  nuicli  preferable  tri 
tiard  for  making  good  coflee,  as  tlie  mineral 
salts  in  tlie  latter  often  combine  unpleasantly 
with  the  constituent*  of  tlie  coffee,  and  give  it 
an  acrid  taste.  Then;  is  no  reason  why  our 
tablas  should  be  so  frerpuMitly  <lisgraced  with 
muddy,  bitter,  riley  coffee,  when  a  little  care  ami 
skill  can  furnish  a  beverage  aromatic,  exhilarat- 
ing and  delightful.— .Vpio  York  Tribune. 

^  ♦  ^ 

OT^A  specTilalive  movement  In  dried  black- 
berriu«  hta  put  up  tliu  price  fioui  lU  to  13  cent*. 


N.  Y.  VAlVOEVERE.— lVov»^ton    Spity.ciilmi-f^li. 


Medium  in  size,  round-oblate,  regular ;  color 
light  red  in  indistinct  streaks  on  yellow  ground, 
often  a  high  red  where  exposed ;  dots  numer- 
ous; stalks  uniformly  about  half  an  inch  long, 
cavity  and  biisin  wide;  flesh  light  yellow,  with 


a  ricii,  mild,  suli-acid,  excellent  flavor.  Early 
winter.  Not  always  fair;  sucit^ds  best  on 
light  soils.  Sh(K>ls  spotted ;  leaves  doubly  ser- 
rate-crenale. — J.  J.  Thomas. 


Fruit  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Ckutai.m.y,  it  can  no  longer  Ijc  doubted, 
.s.ays  the  JSan  Jose  Tribune,  th.it  California  jmis- 
scsses  a  8«iil  and  climat4>  eminently  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  than  per- 


MAMMOTB   Fia  TREES. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  two  fig  trees  standing 
in  a  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuolumne 
river,  near  the  town  of   La  Grange,   whlcli 
measure  1\  feet  in  ciroinnferenct;,  aiul  arc  about 
haiM  any  other  State  in  the  Union.     The  grape,  '  40  n^t  high.     Th(»e  trees  stand  only  eight  feet 


the  iieach,  the  pcir  and  tlie  apple — the  success 
ful  rearing  of  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  doubtful — the  apricot,  and  even  the 
lime  and  orange,  can  he  pro<hK'ed  in  the  same 
garden,  and  under  the  influence  of  our  genial 
sun,  mellowed  and  liiKMied  iu  the  rai-est  perfec- 
tion. A  slgniticant  fact,  and  one  that  will  be 
a|)pi-eoiated  by  tlie  fruit-gtx)wcr.  Is  the  wonder- 


a|iart,  and  mingle  their  redundant  brandies  as 
In  one  tree.  These  twin  trees  arc  thliteen  years 
old,  and  are  of  remarkable  thrift  and  beauty. — 
Pacific  Itural  Praia. 

^  •  -^^- 

PROTECTING  PAMPAS  ORASS. 

The   Gardrmr'H    Monthly  states   that  tlie 


R.   PETERS'S   PEAR   ORCHARDS. 

The  Horticulturist  of  last  month,  giving 
some  account  of  the  profits  of  pear  orcharding 
in  Delaware,  sfieaks  as  follows  of  Randolph 
rETEiis's  famous  orchards : 

There  are  in  all,  near  Wilmington,  200  acres 
of  laud,  mostly  in  orcliards  and  nursery  stock. 
Of  pears,  he  has  5000  trees,  mostly  four  to  six 
years  old,  and  many  just  in  bearing.  Each  year, 
varieties  found  worthless  are  regrafed,  until 
now  the  list  of  varieties  desirable  for  general 
culture  is  quite  small.  He  believes  that  dwarf 
trees,  if  proixjrly  selected,  planted  and  cultivated, 
are  quite  as  profitable  as  standard  trees,  and 
will  produixi  the  same  amount  per  acre. 

In  his  fruit  farm  near  Newark,  Del.,  there  are 
150  acres  more,  with  10,000  trees.  The  or- 
chard is  very  favorably  located  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hill.  The  soil  is  loose  and  stony,  also 
naturally  well  drained.  Trees  are  eight  yeare 
old.  Varieties  most  preferred  are  Dudiesse, 
Lawrence,  Vicar,  Seckel,  and  Onondaga.  The 
standard  trees  are  planted  24  feet  apart,  then  a 
row  of  dwarfs  between,  and  a  dwarf  between 
the  standards  in  the  same  row,  so  that  all  the 
trees  are  12  feet  apart. 

The  fruit  is  of  extraordinary  size  and  quality, 
and  considered  superior  even  to  tlie  best  Cali- 
fornia Baitlelts  Mr.  Downing  had  seen. 

The  ixjars  were  packed  in  barrels  and  sent  to 
Boston,  returning  prices  of  $13  to  $20  iier  bar- 
rel, or  $5  to  $0  per  bushd.  The  foUowlng  are 
sjiedmens  of  returns . 

Aug.  12.    Shipment  of  21  barrels,         $297.00 
Deduct  freight,  24.57 

"     Commissions,      29.70 

54.27 

Net,  *242.73 

Aug.  15.    Shipment  of  18  barrels, 

5  sold  at  $18,  and  13  at  $15,  $285.00 

Deduct  freight,  20.00 

"     Commissions,       28.50 

48.50 

Net,  it2:^«-4-* 

Mr.  rETEiis's  success  he  attributes  entirely 

through  cidtivation,  and  believes  that  the  high 

quality  of  his  fruit  is  due  to  tillafic  entirely.— 

His  ordiard  is  also  entiit;ly  free  from  blight. 

PROFITABLE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

William  I'ettit,  of  Sylebury,  is  a  success- 
ful producer  of  apples.  From  an  orchard  of  175 
tret's,  planted  eight  or  ten  yeare  ago,  he  gathered 
this  year  nearly  OOD  bushels  of  marketable  fruit. 
He  .sold  sixty  barrels  of  cider  apples  to  a  dealer 
from  Bethlehem,  at  $1  i»er  bushel,  without 
selecting  them.  The  orchard  has  a  soutliern 
exposure.  The  ground  was  kept  in  cultivation 
while  the  ti-ees  were  small,  but  hiis  not  since 
lieen  broken.  In  the  fall  the  Iwdies  of  the  trees 
are  scraped  with  a  corn-cutter  and  tlien  washed 
over  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap.  This 
kills  tlie  eggs  of  injurious  insects  and  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  trees.  By  such  means  Mr. 
Pettit  has  made  the  orchard  the  most  profita- 
ble part  of  his  farm,  ami  gets  a  reasonable  crop 
every  year. — linckH  Co.  Intclliyencer. 

BIG  POTATO. 
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PROTECTING    STRAWBERRIES. 


ful  forwanlness  and  fecundity  of  all  kinds  of  i  ^'-"""Pas  <''"i«ss  is  particularly  one  of  the  plants 
fruit  trees.  The  apple  tree  beai*  from  three  to  j  "<"  Iwauty,  no  place  of  any  pretensions  lieing 
four  years  sooner  here  than  In  the  most  favoretl  1  complete  without  It.    Some  take  them  np  and 


localities  in  tlie  Eastern  States.    The  grape  vine 

will  here  produo<!  fruit  from  the  setting  in  two 

years  and  sometimes  in  one— while  in  Ohio  it 

does  not  liegln  to  l)ear  until  the  fourth  year. — 

And  what  is  almost  increilihlo,  in  the  garden  of 

Mr.  Fallen  of  San  Jose,  there  might  lately 

have  lieen  seen  a  {lear  graft,  set  in  February, 

whidi  six  months  aflerwards  matured  six  large, 
huiulbomu  i)cius ! 


keep  them  in  a  pit  or  cellar ;  but  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  in  the  ojien  ground.  Dry  leaves 
or  shavings  should  be  packed  In  well  through 
tlie  plant,  and  then  a  «lry  go<Kl8  box  thrown 
over  all  to  krrp  thInyM  dnj.  Tlie  beautiful 
Tritoina  uvaria  is  best  served  In  the  same  way. 
Tlie  latter  Is  said  to  lie  hardy  without  any  pi-o- 
teotlon  at  all,  but  it  does  very  much  better 
served  iu  this  way. 


The  following  note  explains  itself:— 
Editoks  ri<Ks.s :— With  this  I  send  you  a 
San  (iregorlo  "  Spud,"'  weighing  4  jiounds  and 
2  ounces,  and  measuring  20  Inches  by  13— a 
single,  perfect  and  well  proportioned  potato.  If 
any  one  can  beat  this  we  would  like  to  licar 
from  them.  It  was  grown  on  the  sandy  bottom 
land  of  the  San  Gregorio  Creek,  San  Meteo  Co., 
by  C.  LADDEN.SLAOEn,  Ksq.         <i.  w.  T.  c. 

This  was  a  noble  specimen  tulicr,  and  for  tlie 
pinposeof  letting  our  Eastern  friends  see  wliat 
California  can  do  in  the  way  of  raising  them, 
we  gave  it  to  Mr.  J.  M.  IIuTcniNds  to  fake  with 
him  on  his  leiluring  trip  East.— Pacific  liurul 
Prois. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Pliniglanint,  at  Med- 
way,  desires  U)  know  tlie  Ijest  methods  of  pro- 
tecting strawberries  iu  winter.     The  strawberry 
crop  has  come  to  be  so  Important  that  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  is  worthy  of  a  careful  con- 
sideration.    A  friend  of  ours,  nu)re  than  forty 
miles  from  Boston,  sold  his  crop  this  year  on 
less   than   an  acre  and  a  quarter,  for  fourteen 
hundretl  dollai-s  in  the  Boston  market.     Another 
farmer  of  our  acquaintance   took   twenty-four 
hundred  dollars  for  his  crop  the  p.xst  summer, 
and  others  received  sums  which  seem  enormous 
when  the  small  extent  of  their  beds  is  taken 
ii  to  consideration.     We  know  of  no  farm  crop 
which   has   jwld   so  well  the  jiast  season,  and 
there  is,  probably,  no  one  which  pays  so  well 
year  afler  year,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
grapes.     We  know  of  no  one  who  has  gone  Into 
either  of  these  crops  with  enterprise  and  intel- 
geiice    and   failed.      The    labor    they   require, 
tlMiiigh  pretty  constant  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  light   and   agreeable,  and   the  market 
always  ready  to  lake  all  it  can  get  at  remuneia- 
tlve  prices.     What  is  tlit'ie  that  pays  better? 

We  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  if  a 
fanner  in  New  England  wants  to  make  money 
he  must  adopt  some  specialty  and  stick  to  it,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  which  may  be 
needed  for  home  consumption,  but  relying  upon 
it  for  his  money  and  returns.  Making  a  siiecial- 
ty  of  some  one  or  two  crops,  he  becomes  com- 
plete master  of  the  business  they  Involve,  studies 
the  market,  and  knows  more  of  tliem  than  he 
possibly  could  if  they  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  tlie  great  miscellaneous  farm  crop.  A  farmer 
may  live  along  from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps 
make  both  ends  meet,  in  tlie  old  fash i«>iieil  way 
with  some  little  com,  a  few  potatoes,  some  grass 
and  a  few  roots,  a  few  cows  and  the  otlier  things 
incident  to  general  farming,  but  afler  all,  every 
year  shows  more  and  more  dearly,  that  it  is 
special  farming  pays.  It  need  not  lie  strawber- 
ries or  grapes  or  craiilierrles.  Dairying,  sheep- 
husbandry,  stock-raising,  market-gerdening, 
anything  almost  that  becomes  the  object  of 
special  pride  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  will  pay,  and  pay  generally  In  proportion 
to  the  ability  and  Judgment  applied  to  it.  But 
if  a  fanner.  Instead  of  adopting  this  course,  does 
a  little  of  everything,  tlie  chances  are  that  he 
will  Imve  a  little  of  anything  to  sell,  ai.d  the  re- 
sult Is  that  he  will  find  himself  at  tlie  end  of  the 
year,  little  l>etter  off  tlian  he  was  at  tlie  be- 
ginning. 

But  now  as  to  the  question  of  winter  protec- 
tion for  strawberries.  The  object  is  not  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  fi-om  fn?e/.lng,  but  to  avoid 
subjecting  the  vines  to  the  constant  changes  of' 
winter,  fivezlng  and  thawing  alternately.  If  we 
were  sure  tlie  ground  would  be  well  covered 
with  snow  all  winter,  we  could  get  along  with- 
out artificial  protection.  Now  almodt  any  non- 
conducting substance  which  would  answer  for 
mulching  In  summer  will  serve  as  a  covering  for 
tlie  vines  in  winter,  care  being  taken  not  to  make 
the  covering  so  thick  as  to  smotlier  tlie  vines. — 
Coarse  straw  manure  Is  gooil,  and  so  Is  salt-hay 
and  old  mea«low-)iay  and  straw.  The  market- 
gardeners  most  commonly  use  coarse  hay  which 
tliey  rake  off  In  tlie  spring,  and  stack  up  for 
anotlier  winter's  use.  But  unless  care  Is  used, 
with  this  substance,  it  will  add  grass  and  weed- 
seed  to  tlie  bed,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  work 
which  might  be  avoided.  This  is  no  objection 
where  gtrawberries  are  grown  on  the  annual 
system,  as  the  plants  are  all  turned  under,  weeds 
and  all,  as  soon  as  tlie  crop  Is  ofl,  but  on  any 
oUier  system  It  Is  a  serious  objection. 

To  avoid  this  many  use  leaves,  spent  tan, 
corn-stalks,  chop|)e<l  straw  or  pine  boughs. — 
We  Incline  to  think  leaves  are  about  tlie  best 
covering  to  be  bad,  and  wliere  tiiere  are  woods 
ncAT  at  liand  tliey  are  easily  enough  obtained. 
Pine  leaves  01   pine  needles,  as  tliey  ai-e  callet]. 


are  mo.st  extvllent.  If  other  leaves  like  those  of 
the  oak  and  other  defldiions  trees  are  used,  Ihey 
are  sure  to  blow  off  unless  held  in  their  place 
by  pine  or  hemlock  brandies.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  uniform  covering  of  two 
or  three  inches  deep  of  jiine  leaves,  the  old  mat- 
ted layei-8  that  you  find  lu  pine  forests  half 
rotten  with  age.  If  the  lied  needs  nianurl  g, 
coarse,  light  barn-yard  nianuie  that  is  full  of 
stiaw  and  other  litter  will  do,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  apply  solid  barn-yard  «luiig.  The  chances 
are  that  It  would  kill  the  vines. 

You  want  to  put  on  the  covering,  whatever  it 
is,  before  the  ground  has  frozen  very  hard,  and 


Ix'fore  the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  l.»lter 
part  of  Novenilier  is  ordinarily  abou*;  the  time 
to  apply  it.  One  advantage  of  using  leaves  is 
that  a  portion  of  them  will  settle  In  around  the 
plai.ts  so  as  to  make  an  excellent  mulch  for 
the  Ixul,  when  the  covering  Is  removed  In  spring. 
This  serves  Ut  keep  the  fruit  free  from  dirt, 
which  for  some  varieties  Is  quite  imiiortaiit. — 
Cajit.  MooHE,  of  Concord,  uses  hog's  bristles, 
we  believe,  for  protecting  his  stntwbei  ries,  and 
they  improve  the  land  very  much.  Any  sub- 
stjxnce  of  a  similar  character  that  can  lie  had 
with  the  least  exjieiise  of  time  and  trouble  will 
answer  tlie  pur|)ose.— A7(ww.  Ploughman. 


P E  AH.  — m: E R,  R lAME . 


Tree  vigorous  and  verj'  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  at  base  and 
cmwii.  Skin  smooth,  dull  yellow,  covered  with 
pale  russet  around  the  stem  anil  calyx,  and  en- 
tire suiface  somewhat  netted  with  russet.  Stem 
sliort,  moderately  stout,  in  a  small  cavity  with 


one  protuberant  side, 
low   and    furroweil. 
melting  and  Juicy, 
perfumed,  excellent. 


Calyx  closed,  basin  shal 
Flesh  yelk) wish,  coarse, 
Flavor  sugaiy,  sprightly 
September,  October. 


Origin,  Iloxbury,  Mass. — Downing. 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 
RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

BY    WALTKIl    ELDEK, 

LAXDSCAPB  OAnUENER,    PHILAUELPIIIA,    PA. 

WiiKKEVER  rural  improvements  are  going 
on — grading,  leveling,  sodding,  and  farming  out 
tlie  grounds  into  various  figures — should  all  be 
pushed  on  now,  until  the  ground  gets  sealed 
with  hard  frests.  Grass  seeds  may  also  lie 
sown,  not  only  upon  bare  simts,  but  also  upon 
tlie  general  lawn,  so  as  to  make  a  thick,  green 
turf  next  summer.  In  seeding  down  lawns, 
tlie  sowing  should  be  thick,  to  make  a  close 
turf.  Arlioral  embellishments  are  more  orna- 
mental when  standing  upon  a  thick  and  green 
grassy  carpet.  Wherever  the  lawn  is  overgrown 
with  weeds,  harrow  it  lieavlly  along  and  acrtjss; 
rake  up  and  haul  ofi'  tlH>  weeds  torn  up,  and 
sow  grass  seeds  thickly  over  It.  The  gniss  seeds 
may  be  mixed  with  six  times  tlieir  bulk  of  gooil 
soil,  finely  broken  and  well  mixed. — Tlie  sow- 
ing will  then  be  more  even. 

Continue  transplanting  trees,  shrubs  and 
heiltaceous  flowers  as  long  as  the  ground  can 
lie  worked  with  spade  and  matock.  It  Is  only 
wlien  the  soil  is  too  wet  that  transiilanting 
should  be  stopped.  Large  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted all  winter,  even  if  six  inches  i>f  hard 
frozen  ground  sIkmiUI  have  to  be  picked  through. 
After  the  soil  is  completely  frozen  up,  tlien  tlie 
roads  and  walks  may  get  their  hardening  m^; 
terials. 

Tliere  are  now  so  many  «liflerant  moiles  and 
materials  for  making  roads  and  patlrn,  proprie- 


tors can  choose  for  themselves.  All  through 
the  fall  and  winter  improvements  should  be 
pushed  on  when  the  grounds  are  free  of  snow 
and  the  weather  fit  for  workmen  to  stand  out. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  get  stocks  from  the 
iiurseri;is,  as  they  will  be  at  hand  to  set  out  in 
all  favorable  times.  Wlien  tliey  arrive  from 
nurseries,  their  roots  can  be  put  in  deep  trenches 
and  covered  up  until  they  can  be  set  out.  By 
pushing  on  the  work  now,  tliere  will  be  less 
hurry  and  confusion  in  spring  when  It  comes. 

One  winter,  when  we  were  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  grounds  of  a  noted  watering-place. 
In  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
did  not  arrive  until  the  20tli  of  Decemljer,  In 
the  evening.  Tliey  lay  upon  the  snow  in  bun- 
dles all  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  tliei- 
mometer  stooti  at  2  below  zero ;  tlie  foot-thick 
of  snow  kept  the  gtxmnd  almost  free  of  fi-ost ; 
trenches  were  openetl,  and  the  bundles  of  trees 
opened  up,  and  tlic  plants  set  thickly  in  tlie 
treiidu^  and  covered  with  soil,  and  then  snow 
aljove  the  whole.  There  were  so  many.  It  took 
seven  men  all  day  to  get  tliem  secureil  In 
trenches.  A  month  after  that,  a  thaw  set  in, 
and  the  ground  became  free  of  frost ;  then  the 
wlH)le  of  tlie  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  were  set  out, 
and  all  of  them  grew  thrlllily.  It  is  now  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  of 
large  size ; — tlie  land  is  sloping. 

All  last  winter  we  were  engaged,  in  ofien 
weatlier,  with  ten  workmen,  transplanting  deci- 
duous trees  fifty  feet  tall,  in  lining  an  avenue. — 
They  liave  all  grown  well.  It  Is  only  tliose  who 
liave  transplanteti  njion  n  small  scale  that  say. 


''don't  tiansplaiit  afler  iiist  of  NovemlMir." 

But  those  whose  minds  have  been  enlai^ed  liy 
extensive  practical  experience,  have  wholesale 
stories  to  tell. 
Philatlelphia,  Pa. 

TOMATO  VINES   PROM  CaTTINOS. 

We  have  now  a  new  idea  for  raising  early 
tomatoes,  advocated  by  P.  E.  Bucks,  In  tlie 
Canada  Farmer,  who  asserts  on  the  authority 
of  exjieriencv,  that  the  plan  here  given  is  tlie 
right  one.     He  says: 

"  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  practical  exptirieuce,  thiit  cuttings  taken 
fnnn  the  plants  in  Autumn,  Just  before  fi«ezing 
up  to  time,  stuck  in  damp  soil,  and  when  well 
txKited  removed  to  six-inch  pots,  kei)t  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  40  or  50  degrees,  and  watered  Just 
sulliciently  to  keep  them  alive  during  winter, 
and  by  keeping  tlie  slioota  as  tliey  appear  proper- 
ly pinclietl,  and  a  part  of  tlie  large  leaves,  so  as 
to  retard  growth  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  tlie 
tnie  way  of  obtaining  the  eariiest  fruit.  It  will 
be  found  that  if  the  plants  are  well  attended  to, 
by  the  siirlng  they  will  be  thick  and  strong  at  the 
base,  and  as  woody  almost  as  a  flower.  Grow- 
ing tomatoes— as  almost  all  gardeners  do— in 
hot-beds  is  decidedly  the  wrong  method,  as  no 
doubt  many  of  them  liave  found  out.  The  hot- 
bed plants  are  weak  and  spindling.  Many  put 
down  seeds  in  this  way  so  early  that  the  plants 
run  on  the  glass  before  the  weather  becomes 
suttidently  wanu  to  put  them  out  In  the  open 
ground,  and  the  leaves  either  scorch  or  become 
frost-bitten.  I  have  seen  many  a  frame  of 
tomatoes  for  which  I  would  not  give  five  ceuta 
for  the  best  five  hundred  jilants  in  theia." 


Oovemment  Plantations  of  Cinchona 
Trees. 

Among  the  trees  which  may  be  intrcduceil 
and  acclimated  iu  our  territory,  there  is  none 
deserving  more  consideration  tliau  the  Peruvian 
bark  tree.  Both  England  and  France  have 
deemed  it  necessary,  iu  view  of  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  quinine,  to  establish  iu  tlieir  colonies 
plantations  of  tlie  Cinchona  tree.  Its  essential 
product  is  furnislied  to  the  world  from  a  narrow 
belt  on  the  slojie  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. Tlie  supply  Is  limited  and  precarious, 
with  no  means  of  extension  by  propagation  or 
cultivation  iu  tliese  South  American  nations. 
Tlie  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  In  favorable  locali- 
ties, and  alter  six  years  may  become  an  article 
of  commerce.  The  commencement  of  cidtiva- 
tion ought  not  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise, 
but  should  be  initiated  and  supported  In  Ita 
early  Infancy  by  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  national  plantations  at  points  selected  on 
account  of  their  favorable  dlmatic  influences. 
Tlie  time  is  now  opportime  for  oommendng 
such  a  work,  since  a  supply  of  young  trees  is 
easily  obtainable  from  a  source  wlience  no  real 
difliculty  arising  from  trans|iort  and  transplanta- 
tion would  occur. 

The  propagation  of  tlie  Cincliona  has  been 
commenced  in  the  experimental  division  of  this 
Department,  with  highly  successful  results ;  and 
several  hundred  specimens  now  on  liand  will  be 
increased  to  thousaiuls  whenever  facilities  are 
afforded  for  tilting  the  feasibility  of  successful 
giowth  in  the  open  air. — Agr.  Report. 
—    ■  •  ^    — 

INVIGORATING  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

lIot'sE  plants  ought  to  he  stimulated  gently 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Bain  water,  so  refresh- 
ing to  summer  floweis,  always  contains  ammo- 
nia, which  also  abounds  In  all  liquid  manures. 
If  you  take  an  ounce  of  pulverised  carbonate 
ammonia,  dissolved  In  one  gallon  of  water.  It 
wiU  make  spring  water  even  more  stimulating 
to  your  plants  tlian  rain  water.  Keep  the  soil 
iu  the  flower  pots  Vxjec.—Mfw.  ploughman. 


(■ 
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CULTIVATING  YOUNG  ORCHARDS. 

TiiK  following  cxcelltJiit  directions  are  quoted 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Horticulturist : 

Mr.  CuMMiNOs  says :  "  You  may  raise  some 
croi)s  on  the  vacant  hind  till  the  trees  and  plants 
l..'gin  to  yield  their  fruits,  but  after  that  the 
laud  ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  anything  other 
than  the  intended  croiw.  The  tives,  &c.,  should 
be  manured  and  limed  to  k.-ei)  them  in  heart, 
and  the  ground  cuUivateil  like  a  ganlen,  that  no 
weeds  may  interfere  with  the  orcliard.  1  plough 
my  orchard,  liarrow,  and  cultivate— the  latter 
procijss  three  and  four  times  every  siunmer, 
•when  I  lay  it  by." 

Mr.  Fennimohe  says:  "My  long  experi- 
ence lias  taught  me  that  all  vegetables,  fiom 
the  very  smallest  to  the  greatest,  small  fruit  and 
fruit  trees,  require  the  very  best  and  constant 
cultivation  in  due  sesjsons ;  not  U)  sutler  small 
grain,  and  particulaily  while  clover,  to  grow 
around  the  r(M)ts.  As  the  trees  come  into  bear- 
ing,.it  is  very  necessary  that  some  stinmlating 
manures  should  be  applied. 

Leached  ashes  are  probably  the  best  fertilizers 
you  can  get — one  hundred  busliels  to  the  acre ; 
the  next  best  is  well  decomiKised  manure.  In 
all  Cijses  plough  shallow  ;  the  feeding  roots  are 
all  searching  moistine,  and  the  l)est  soil.  There- 
fore, as  the  roota  work  for  the  suiface,  wliei* 
the  manure  is,  if  you  plough  deep  you  destroy 
the  feeding  power." 

SOOT  FOR  ROSE  BUSHES. 


nudching,  and  our  experience  has  proved  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  econonucal  and  efticient  aids 
to  fruit  culture  ever  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public. — The  Uortkulturist. 

■  •-^ 

"WILD  GRAPES. 


The  Mendocino  (California)  Democrat  says. 
Any  country  that  will  produce  wild  grapes  in 
siu'h  quantities  as  the  Uussian  river  bottom, 
nuist  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
domestic  varieties.  A  mile  or  more  below  Sanet 
on  the  road  to  Cloverdale,  is  a  thicket  in  which 
the  trees  and  underbrush  are  covered  with  grape 
vines.  The  fruit  hangs  in  large  clustera  and  so 
thick  that  at  a  little  distance  the  trees  appear  to 
|je  a  solid  nuiss  of  grains.  From  apiwarances 
we  would  suppose  there  were  hundreds  of  tons 
to  the  acre. 

Discouragements  in  Farming. 

It  is  not  at  all  unconnnon  for  people,  espe- 
cially the  young,  to  get  easily  discouraged. — 
We  take  a  farm  and  commence  operations,  and 
find  at  the  end  ot  the  year  that  we  have  not 
done  as  well  as  we  expected;  or  we  may  have 
even  lost  considerable,  and,  getting  frightened, 
run  away  fre<iuently  to  meet  only  the  same 
trouble  elsewhere. 

If  we  would  plant  in  our  children  the  best 
seeds  of  success,  we  do  not  know  any  more 
promising  tlian  courage  to  face  diilicidlies. — 
Very  few  ever  faced  trouble  boldly  who  did  not 
come  otr  better  than  conquerore ;  for  they  not 
only  gained  their  point  at  last,  but  gained  a  force 


sat  on  his  last  load  of  rye  straw,  to  take  to  mar- 
ket, is  well   remembered.     The   land   needed 
manure,  and  that  straw  ought  to  be  kept  and 
used  at  home ;  but  there  was  a  wife  and  one 
infant  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  money  must 
be  raised  even  by  the  sale  of  the  last  straw.     But 
the  resolution  to  proceed  never  died.    How  to 
conquer  was  a  continual  study.    It  was  resolved 
that  one-half  of  the  farm  should  lie  in  weeds 
and  waste,  so  that  the  other  half  might  be  well 
manured  and  well  tilled,  and  that  policy  pre- 
vailed.   The  crop.s  which  followed  made  a  hand- 
some suri)lus  over  cost,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  i»eglected  portion  was  brought  into  suc- 
cessfid  and   profitable  cultivation.     This  land 
was  sold  some  yeara  ago  for  a  handsome  profit 
over  lii-st  cost ;  but  it  was  not  parted  with  with- 
out sfime  regret,  as  the  field  of  one  of  our 
earliest  and  greatest  victories  in  the  great  battle 
of  life.    And  so  we  would  not  have  our  young 
friends  discouraged   if  they  fiiul   crops  fail  or 
times  hard.     There  never  was  a  truer  saying 
than  that  "  fortune  favors  the  bravo;"  just  as 
true  is  it  in  the  everyday  att'aira  of  life  as  in  the 
love  ailairs  to  which  it  was  first  applied. — PhWa 
Weekly  Pre«s. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Obticrcer 
gays :  "  Never  give  up  a  choice,  but  decaying,  ]  and  exjjerience  which  enabled  them  to  foresee 


rose  bush,  till  you  have  tried  watering  it  two  or 
three  times  with  soot  tea.  Take  soot  from  a 
chinniey  or  stove  in  w  hicli  wooil  is  burned,  and 
make  tea  of  it.  When  cold,  w  ater  the  rose  bush 
with  it.  When  all  is  used,  pour  boiling  water  a 
second  time  on  the  soot.  The  shrub  w  ill  quick- 
ly send  out  thrifty  shoots,  the  leaves  become 
large  and  thick,  and  the  blossoms  will  be  larger 
and  more  richly  tinted.  To  keep  the  plants 
clear  of  insects,  syringe  them  with  quassia  tea. 
Quassia  chii»8  can  be  obtained  of  the  apotlie- 
caiies." 


Training  the  Chinese  W^istaria. 

This  is  a  beaulifid  runner,  popular  every- 
where. It  is  made  to  run  on  tn'liises,  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  its  long  rawnnes  of  blue  flowers 
are  l»eautiful.  Florists  have  discovered  a  pro- 
cess to  make  this  plant  grow  in  tree  form  so  as 
to  supiK>rt  itself.  This  is  the  plan  :  "  A  young 
plant  is  first  trained  to  a  stake  six  feet  high. — 
When  it  reach<*s  the  top,  it  is  headed  off.  The 
second  year — or  as  s<M)n  as  it  is  stitt'  enough — 
tlie  stake  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  young 
plant  will  sup|n>rt  its<'lf.  It  will  never  make 
running  branches  after  this,  as  it  exiiands  itself 
in  the  effort  to  overcome  gravitation.  A  beauti- 
ful umbrella  heail  is  formetl,  with  hundreds  of 
drooping  floweis  in  spring." 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MULCHING. 


A  sagacious  fruit  grower,  near  New  Bnnis- 
•wick,  N.  J.,  mulches  his  place  l)cavily,  and 
never  removes  from  one  year's  end  to  tlie  other. 
Ills  soil  is  always  cool  and  mellow,  and  his  trees 
and  vines  never  suffer  from  heat ;  his  fruit  is 
large,  fair  and  delicious,  and  his  produc*;  is  ex- 


SOLEBUR7  FARMERS'   CLUB. 


and  prevent  much  trouble  in  the  future. 

A  very  pleasant  experience  we  recently  read 
somewhere — we  think  in  the  Maine  Farmer — 
of  Mr.  J.  II.  WiLLAUD,  now  a  wealthy  farmer 
of  Wilton,  in  that  State.  Referring  to  the  cry 
of  hard  times,  he  thinks  they  are  not  much  to 
those  of  m  whose  hair  is  tinged  with  gray.  He 
says :  "  Many  think  they  never  saw  such  dis- 
couraging times.  The  young  i)eople  probably 
never  did ;  but  we  old  ones  have  seen  nuich 
worse.  In  1816  I  commenced  farnnng  on  my 
own  hook.  I  had  just  got  married,  and  was  fidl 
of  courage.  The  spring  was  dry,  and  we  got 
in  our  crops  in  good  season.  On  tlie  0th,  7th, 
and  8tb  of  June  it  snowed  each  day,  and  a  sleigh 
passed  my  liouse  in  Lancaster,  N.  II.,  fur  the 
village,  on  the  Sth.  Not  a  bushel  of  sound 
corn  was  raised  in  the  north  of  New  IIam|ishire 
or  Vermont,  nor  a  bushel  of  liiie  pf)tato(.>s  except 
Early  Ulues,  and  most  of  the  wlieat  was  frost- 
bitten, and  the  hay  cmps  light;  yet  nobody 
starved,  all  were  healthy,  and  receiveil  the 
bountiful  cro|)S  of  1817  with  thankful  heaits 
and  good  ap|i<;tit(>s.  The  year  lHAo  was  another 
hard  time — harder  than  this,  fur  people  were 
poorer,  and  means  of  transport  less.  1  repeat, 
don't  be  discouraged.  Tiiist  to  I'rovideuce, 
keep  trying,  and  all  will  come  out  right." 

This  is  tlie  experience  of  most  of  us  as  to  the 
times ;  and  as  to  the  success  of  our  ventures, 
tliere  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  know  what  the 
struggle  costs  us.    Tlie  writer  of  this  well  re- 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  above  club  some  months  ago,  and  found 
it  composed  of  some  of  the  very  Ijest  farmers  of 
this  section.  We  copy  from  tlie  Buckn  County 
InteHiijencer  the  following  account  of  one  of 
its  meetings : 

A  r^ular  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at 
Solebury  school  house  on  the  21st  of  Oct.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  Omveii  Baldek- 
80X  was  chosen  President  for  the  day.  After 
the  minutes  were  read,  the  committee  appointed 
to  attend  the  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Doyles- 
town  on  the  12th  instant,  reported  that  they  had 
all  attended.  R.  K.  Tumlinhon  stated  that  he 
was  prevented  from  attending  tlie  meeting  of 
the  Institute  by  indisposition,  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  committee  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings.  William  C.  Blackfan  report- 
ed that  he  was  much  pleased  with  tlie  general 
proceedings  of  the  Institute.  He  took  exception, 
however,  to  the  proposed  measure  of  selling 
lime  by  weight  and  fixing  the  standard  at  80 
pounds  per  busliel.  He  thought  it  entirely  too 
high.  His  lime  when  fresh  burned,  and  burned 
as  lie  thought  it  should  be,  wciglied  but  68 
pounds  iier  bushel.  After  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  a  few  days  it  will  gain,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  air,  25  per  cent. — 
This  he  had  ascertained  by  actual  experiment. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  al)8olute  standard  by 
weight  for  lime  in  all  its  conditions. 

The  Coire8|¥)ndingSecretiiry  presented  copies 
of  the  monthly  reports  fi>r  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  referred  to  an  artick;  on  the  Fultz 
wlieat,  stating  that  a  package  bad  been  received 
from  the  Department  and  given  to  a  member  of 
the  Club  for  trial. 

William  C.  Blackvan  reported  that  at 
tlie  request  of  tlie  committee  appointed  to  view 


members  his  own  sailing  against  the  waves  of  his  tk-ld  to  communicate  results  as  to  yield  to  a 


fate.  He  looks  back  with  jiride  iwrticularly  to 
one  period,  when  lie  lived  for  six  montlis  on  an 
average  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week, 
rather  than  abandon  what  seemed  to  many  as  a 


traordlnary  in  quantity.    For  all  newly  planted    hopeless  enterprise.    But  it  succeeded,  and  was 


trees  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year,  mulching  is  the 
only  safe  guarantee  of  their  success ;  without 
mulching  many  will  fail ;  with  it,  not  one  should 
be  lost.  The  practice  is  also  a  saving  of  lal)or. 
And  if  mulch  is  applied  two  or  three  inches 
deep  it  will  keep  down  all  weeds.  Mulchinu 
can  also  be  used  to  retard  the  ripening  of  fruit 
from  three  to  ten  days.  Ujion  light  sandy  soil, 
currants  cannot  be  grown  without  it.  Pears 
dropping  from  the  trees  are  safe  from  bruises. 
Tomatoes  well  mulclied  will  double  their  pro- 
duce.   We  scarcely  know  of  a  single  objection  to 


the  foundation  of  many  blessings  which  followed. 
In  like  manner,  his  first  enterprise  at  farnnng 
was  a  terrible  disaster.    The  croiw  yielded  hard- 


future  meeting  of  the  Club,  lie  would  now  com- 
ply with  said  retpiest.  He  also  exhibited  samples 
of  wheat  raised  by  the  application  of  salt  and 
lime  and  stable  manure,  in  which  no  difference 
could  lie  perceived.  The  field  manured  with 
salt  and  lime  yielded  28  dozen  slieaves  per  acre, 
and  the  one  with  stable  manure  32  dozen  per 
acre.     He  threshed  <iO  dozen  of  the  former. 


A  communication  was    read  from  Edwix 
Johnson  in  regard  to  mulching  apple  trees  with 
the  refuse  material  from  the  cider  press,  in  which 
it  was  claimed  that  the  yield  of  fruit  had  been 
much  increased  thereby.    It  appeared  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  cider  apple  was  the 
only  kind  that  was  remunerative  in  this  locality. 
Oliver    Baldehron  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  Is  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  farmer 
to  buy?"    He  had  been  using  fertilizers  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  a  moderate  extent  since  1842. — 
In  1843  he  bought  poudrette.    He  tried  that  for 
three  years  with  good  effects  on  corn  and  wheat. 
He  next  tried  a  fertilizer  made  by  the  Lodl 
Manufacturing  Com|)any,  but  could  see  no  effect. 
He  next  tried  guano,  and  as  long  as  he  could 
get  a  pure  article  at  $:iO  to  $40  per  ton  he  thought 
Its  purchase  and  use  a  good  investment.     He 
next  tried  the  suiwr-phosphates,  some  of  which 
were  got)d  and  some  not.    Of  later  years  he 
ha<l  used  phuinc  and  bone-dust,  generally  with 
good  results.    At  this  stage  of  the  meeting  J. 
D.  Bali)EK80N,  the  President,  having  arrived, 
gave  his  views  on  the  value  of  lime  as  the  best 
fertilizer  the  farmer  can  buy.     He  had  attended 
the  Institute  at  Doylestown,  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed there  in  r(^ard  to  lime  by  some  farmeis 
from  other  counties  did  not  meet  his  approba- 
tion.    He  thought  Bucks  county  and  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Hunterdon,  In  New  Jersey,  had 
been  benefitted  by  lime  as  a  fertilizer  more  than 
all  other  fertilizers  combined  an  hundred  folil. 
He  had  been  using  and  watching  the  effects  of 
lime  since  1821,  and  he  citetl  many  farms  whose 
productions  had  been  more  than  quadrupled  by 
its  use.    As  a  general  rule  he  thought  25  to  33 
busliels  per  acre  a  sufficient  quantity  for  each 
application,  to  be  repeated  every  6  or  8  yeai-s. 
B.  W.  Simpson  testified  to  the  good  effects  of 
lime  on  new  land.    He  has  seen  its  effects  there 
on  the  first  crop.    H.  Wildman  and  S.  H. 
Rice  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  use  of  lime. — 
Tlie  inquiry  was  raised,  "  How  does  lime  act  to 
benefit  the  crop."    William  C.  BLAt-KFAN 
stated  that  lime  combined  with  salt,  making 
chloride  of  lime,  is  a  great  absorbent  of  all  nox- 
ious gasses.    Salt  would  attract  moisture  from 
the  air  just  as  well  as  lime,  while  the  latter  by 
its  action  on  the  clay  rendered  the  silicate  of 
p4)tash  contained  therein  soluble  and  fit  for  plant 
food.    R.  K.  Tomlinhun   remarked  that   the 
effect  of  lime  as  compared  with  otlier  fertilizers 
is  this  :    Fertilizers  and  manures  generally  acted 
upon  the  crop,  while  the  action  of  tlie  lime  was 
7iiainly  upon  the  soil,  making  it  ever  after  n 
better  pro<lurer.      Pkeston   Eyke   had   been 
much  interested  and  benefitted  by  the  discus- 
sion.   He  had  bought  and  used  lime,  and  every 
dollar  so  expended  had  been  returned  two-fold. 
He  wished  to  know  the  effects  of  lime  on  buck- 
wheat.   S.   H.  Rice  had  tried  it  with  great 
success,    and    remarked    that    in    Hunterdon 
county  it  was  considered  to  insure  a  good  crop 
of  buck  wlieat. 

It  was  on  motion  resolved  unanitnoiisly  as  tlie 
opinion  of  this  Club,  that  lime  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  reliable  fertilizer  the  farmer  can 
buy.  • 

Afler  a  short  discussion  on  Underdralniiig, 
the  subject  was  laid  over  to  the  next  neeting,  on 
November  18th,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.—Buckg  Co. 
Intelligencer. 
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ly  the  price  of  tlie  seed  used,  and  the  year's  which  yielded  50  bushels  of  clean  wheat,  and 
labor  was  completely  thrown  away.  The  little  I  36  dozen  of  the  latter,  which  yielded  26  busliels 
cash  capital  was  all  gone,  and  nothing  much  j  of  clean  wheat.  Of  the  first  it  took  ftiurteen 
was  left  but  a  tract  of  good  but  worn  out  land,  and  two-fifths  sheaves  to  make  a  bushel  of  wlieat. 
The  live  stock  was  not  sufticient  to  make  manure  |  and  of  the  second  it  took  sixteen  slieaves  U) 


for  the  whole  fanii,  and  there  was  no  money  to 
buy  any.  True,  there  were  friends  who  would 
loan  it  if  asked,  but  a  spirit  of  independence 
forbade  that.    The  feeling  with  which  tlie  writer 


.make  a  bushel  of  wlieat,  while  the  yield  of  both 
fields  iK>r  acre  in  bushels  was  the  same,  viz.,  23 
busliels.  The  field  manured  with  stable  manure 
produced  more  straw,  but  no  more  grain. 


BOARDING  FARM  HANDS. 

A  great  many  farmers  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  does  not  pay  to  run  their  homes 
as  boarding  houses  for  hire«l  help,  and  are  build- 
ing tenant  houses  and  getting  married  laborers. 
Said  a  New  York  fanner:  «I  have  always 
boaide«l  my  help  until  the  present  season,  but  I 
sliall  never  do  it  again.  I  built  a  tenant  liouse 
yonder,"  atid  he  pointed  to  a  neat  little  domicile 
twenty  rods  from  his  own,  "  and  it  has  |talii  its 
cost  already  in  the  added  privacy  and  quiet  it 
has  enabled  me  to  enjoy,  and  in  the  great  bless- 
ing of  work  for  tlie  women  folks." 


POTATOES.— CauBOB  of  Deterioration. 

NEW  801JBCK8  OF  POTAHH. 


.We  all  have  observed  the  great  deterioration 
in  our  potato  crops,  during  tlie  past  ten  or  twen- 
ty years ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  alarm- 
ing deci-ease  of  tubers?  Can  science,  can  che- 
mistry point  out  the  reason,  or  aid  in  remedying 
the  difficulty  ?  We  think  it  can,  and  in  order 
to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  we  will  point 
out  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  which  the 
potato  demands.  We  had  a  field  of  potatoes 
nixm  the  farm,  which  yielded  300  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  old  fashioned 
crop.  This  crop  removed  from  the  soil  in  t>i- 
bers  and  tops  at  least  400  pounds  of  potash; 
also  it  removed  150  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Now  these  amounts  are  very  large,  and  serve 
tb  show  that  the  potato  plant  is  a  great  con- 
sumer of  the  two  substances,  and  also  it  shows 
that  in  order  to  restore  our  potato  fields  to  their 
former  productive  condition,  we  must  supply 
phosphatic  compounds  and  substances  holding 
potash  in  large  quantities. 

For  six  or  eight  generations  in  New  England, 
our  fathers  have  been  exhausting  the  soil,  by 
removing  these  agents  in  their  potato  and  other 
crops,  and  we  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
vegetable  is  starving  in  our  fields  for  want  of 
its  proper  food.  Our  farmei-s  have  found  that 
new  land  gives  the  best  cro{>s,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  sucli  fields  aflbrd  the  most  potash. 
But  so  long  as  we  crop  our  pastures  so  unrea- 
sonably, we  cannot  resort  to  new  land,  as  land 
is  not  new  that  has  had  its  potash  and  phospho- 
ric elements  removed  by  grazing  animals.  Re- 
member that  a  potato  field  which  gives  but  100 
bushels  to  the  acre,  requir«>s  at  least  160  pounds 
of  potash ;  but  allowing  the  tops  to  decay  upon 
tlie  field,  60  pounds  of  this  is  restored  to  the 
soil  again,  as  that  amount  is  contained  in  them ; 
a  medium  crop  of  potatoes  requires  twice  as 
much  pliosphoric  acid  as  a  medium  crop  of  wheat, 
so  that  with  two  years  with  wheat  the  land  is 
deprived  of  no  more  of  the  agent  than  it  loses 
In  one  year  with  iiotatoes. 

Boston  Jour,  of  Chemistry. 

New  Sources  fob  the  Suppijes  of  Pot- 
ash.—There  has  never  been  a  time  when  soil 
cultivation  as  a  pursuit  was  more  hopeful  and 
promising  than  the  present.  We  have  jus^ 
learned  the  important  fact  that  an  abundance  of 
plant  food  has  been  stored  up  for  our  use  in 
mines  and  rocks,  and  that  we  have  only  to  reach 
out  our  hands  and  take  all  that  we  require.  Ten 
years  ago  who  could  even  have  dreamed  of  such 
vast  dep<«its  of  potash  as  have  been  opened  up 
to  us  at  the  Stassfurth  salt  works  In  Germany. 
Some  idea  of  the  supply  may  lie  formed  fVom 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  more  potash  is 
furnished  from  these  mines  than  from  the  wood 
ash  sources  of  the  whole  world.  About  13,000 
tons  of  potash  were  sent  to  market  from  tlie 
United  States  and  British  America  in  1870,  and 
yet  at  Stassfurth,  where  a  dozen  years  ago  it 
was  not  supposed  tliat  a  single  ton  could  be  pro- 
cured, 30,000  tons  of  tlie  muriate  of  potash 
were  manufactured  and  supplied  to  consumers 
upon  both  mntinents  during  the  past  year. 

Tlie  surface  salts  at  these  mines,  which  hold 
the  potash,  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and 
millions  of  tons  will  be  supplied  in  succeeding 
years.  No  doubt  our  own  salt  mines  will  be 
found,  upon  careful  examination,  to  afford  pot- 
ash, and  hence  we  may  l(H)k  with  confidence  to 
he  rapid  cheapening  of  this  most  useful  product. 
— Boston  Joum.  of  Chemistry. 


O:^  Those  who  have  resources  within  them- 
selves, who  can  dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends 
the  least,  but  at  the  same  time,  best  know  how 
to  prize  them  the  most.  But  no  company  is  far 
preferable  to  ba»l,  because  we  are  more  apt  to 
catch  the  vices  of  otiiers  than  their  virtues,  as 
llie  disease  is  far  more  contagious  than  death. 


OAK-LEAVKD    MiOUNXAllV    A.»H.. 


Yah.  QurrcifoUa.    The  leaves  in  this  form  are  of  a  downy-white  color,  and  very  deeply 
toothed  on  the  margins. 


\^it:Er»iivo  EiNOLisix  elm:. 


VAn.  Pendula.    Is,  wlien  grafted  high,  a  remarkably  drooping,  heavy  wooded  tree,  with  fine 
large  foliage,  and  rounded  form.— Hoopes  Bko.  &  Thomas'  Catalogue. 


SALT  AS   A   FERTILIZER. 

The  Am.  Journal  of  Agriculture  says:— 
"  We  are  satisfied  that  salt  is  a  coming  fertilizer, 
especially  for  liglit,  dry,  sandy  soils.  Some  tests 
are  being  made  with  salt  the  present  year;  and 
very  soon  we  hope  to  present  more  positive 
proof  upon  the  subject  than  we  are  able  to  do  at 
present.  We  will  state,  liowever,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  from  two  to  five  hundred  pounds 
per  acre;  and  that  acts  mainly  as  a  cliemical 
agent  to  dissolve  silica,  which  gives  stiffness  to 
the  straw,  and  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
tlie  hull  of  tlie  kernel.  It  does  not,  liowever, 
show  any  decided  ach-antage  for  cereals,  such  as 
wlieat  and  rye,  unless  used  with  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  is  now  imported  aiid  sold  at  mode- 
i-ate  prices  in  New  York.  Equal  parts  of  nitrate 
and  salt  are  found  to  be  much  better  than  the 
same  weight  of  either  alone.  Sown  as  a  top 
dressing  on  rank  pastures  it  reduces  the  quantity 
of  herbage,  but  it  improves  its  quality,  making 
tlie  grass  sweeter  and  more  tender,  so  that  the 
cattle  graze  upon  it  with  more  avidity.  It  is  a 
sjiecific  manure  for  mangel-wurzel;  but  while 
it  greatly  increases  the  crop,  it  is  thought  by 
many  tliat  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  roots 
ai«  lessened.  On  tlie  right  kind  of  soil  there  is 
probably  no  manural  substance  that  will  pay  a 
greater  profit  on  tlie  outlay ;  but  on  stiff  clays 
and  soggy  lands  lit'Je  or  no  benefit  can  be  ex- 
liected  from  its  use.  Some  horticulturists  in 
Pennsylvania  claimed  to  liave  proved  that  salt 
lias  large  influence  in  preventing  pear  blight, 
and  tliey  are  using  it  liberally,  hating  increased 
tlie  ap|)lication  from  two  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre." 

-^^►^  •  -^ 

CRIB  BITING. 


TnBTE  are  many  different  remedies  recom- 
mended, says  the  Canada  Farmer,  for  the  cure 
of  crib  biting,  some  of  wliich  are  effectual  in  a 
few  cases,  and  fail  in  others.  The  habit  of  crib 
biting  is  often  brought  on  from  standing  too 
much  in  the  stable,  and  especially  where  the 
stable  fittings  are  made  of  unseasoned  wood, 
which  horses  are  very  fond  of  gnawing.  The 
remedies  in  these  cases  are  plenty  of  regular 
work,  and  the  use  of  well  seasoned  and  proper 
stable  fittings.  A  broad  strap  around  the  neck 
in  some  cases  has  the  desired  effect,  for  when 
the  horse  seizes  hold  of  an  object  with  his  teeth, 
the  strap  presses  upon  his  windpipe,  and  he  has 
to  let  go  his  hold  without  accomplishing  his  pur- 
IKJse.  This  remedy,  however,  is  not  altogether 
free  from  danger,  as  it  might  lead  to  distortion 
of  the  windpii)e,or  even  ciuise  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  cure  would  lie  worse  than  the 
disease.  Covering  the  edges  of  the  manger  with 
some  bitter  substance,  as  aloes,  will  prevent  him 
catching  hold  for  a  short  time,  but  it  soon  wears 
off.  Tlie  only  efiectual  cure  for  crib  biting, 
however,  is  to  tlo  away  with  the  manger,  or  any 
object  in  his  stall  or  box  against  which  he  can 
crib.  Tlie  rack  for  hay  can  be  so  formed  that 
he  cannot  catch  sufficient  hold,  and  a  portable 
manger  can  be  used  without  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  of  course  it  must  be  removetl  when- 
ever he  finishes  his  corn.  For  a  valuable  horse, 
this  is  the  only  remedy  we  would  recommend.— 
Ver.  Bee.  and  Far. 


C^TliP  sulistitution  of  slate  for  boxwood  in 
engraving  Iws  lx?en  lately  found  to  be  both 
eeonomieal  and  efficient  for  the  desired  purpose. 
Es|x?cially  it  is  adapted  for  engravings  in  relief. 
It  is  sfatetl  that  while  blocks  of  slate  are  easily 
cut,  they  w  ill  wear  as  well  as  electrotypes,  and 
furnish  over  one  hundred  thousand  sharp  im- 
pressions without  loss  of  detail.  The  plates  are 
not  affected  by  oil  or  water,  do  not  vary  with 
temperature,  and  never  become  warped,  which 
is  the  grand  fault  with  boxwood  under  certain 
conditions. 


D:7"Wliere  there  are  no  manufactories  the 
farmers'  children  must  emigrate. 


'^^'' 
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Proper  Management  of  Manure  In  the 
YardB  Through  Winter 

In  icailiiifi  tlio  »li.sciissi(»iis  for  tlie  imsf  twelve 
iiioiitlis  at  faniH'rs'  du\is  ami  asiinilliiial  iiiw't- 
liiKS,  as  to  the  value  of  ailiticial  foitlliw'i-s,  the 
uso  of  lime,  plasU^r,  etc.,  and  the  »M'st  ineth()(ls 
of  keeping  up  and  restoring  the  fertility  of  soils, 
•we  find  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  In  res|)eet, 
however,  U)  the  8up«^rior  value  of  harnyard  and 
sUble  manures,  where  they  fan  Ikj  obtained  or 
inainifaeturcd  on  the  farm,  all  i^aities  seem  to 
])e  agreed.  We  Iiave  never  seen  any  ditlerence 
on  this  point. 

There  woidd  also  seem  to  be  an  entire  agree- 
ment among  e.x|)erienct'd  fiinners,  that  manure 
made  properly  and  kept  tuider  cover  during  the 
w  inter  months,  is  worth,  load  f<jr  load,  at  U'dst 
three  times  that  wliich  has  laid  In  open  yards, 
exposed  to  rains  and  snows.  In  this  section  of 
country,  among  our  l)est  farmers,  there  is  usu- 
ally enough  sl)e<lding  connected  with  barn 
huifdiiigs,  to  give  protection  to  stock  and  to 
manure,  but  where  tliis  is  not  the  case,  we  hold 
there  is  no  more  profitable  investment  than  the 
erection  of  one  or  two  cheap  open  sheds  with 
plain  board  roof,  in  tlie  mltldle  of  the  barnyard. 
ITnder  this  the  straw,  refuse  cornstalks,  etc., 
should  be  spread  at  times,  and  they  should  l)e 
lai-ge  enough  for  the  cows  to  lie  un<ler  wilhont 
cn)wding.  It  would  give  them  protection  from 
cold  and  rain,  affording  at  all  times  dry  l>ed(ling. 
If  cows  are  allowed  free  access  to  such  sheds  to 
walk  over  and  lie  upon,  there  will  Ije  no  In-ating 
from  manure  accumulations,  so  often  luippen- 
Ing  in  manure  cellars,  wliore  fire-fanglug  de- 
stroys its  value. 

Tlie  jrraper  mnnagcnient  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  home  ma<le  manures,  is  probably 
among  farmers  the  most  imi»ortant  question  of 
the  times.  We  often  see  saving  at  the  spigot 
and  the  largest  kind  of  leak  at  tlw  bung,  as  re- 
gards the  mamire  heap.  Wooden  pillars,  rest- 
ing on  stone,  should  sjipport  tliese  ojjen  slu-di, 
and  the  roofs  could  \».  readily  so  construcU.Nl  as 
to  raise  up  at  tlie  corners  with  wooden  pins, 
(the  old  barrack  fashion),  as  the  accumulations 
under  woidd  increase.  I'laster  should  l)e  kept 
on  liand  for  an  occsisional  sprinkle  under  the 
slieds  through  tlie  winter.  This  checks  the 
escape  of  ammonia,  and  also  assists  in  the  de- 
composition of  dry  refuse  matter.  Under  these 
slieds  we  would  liave  the  cleanings  of  the  sta- 
bles wheeled  and  spreatl  every  morning,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  diflerent  manures,  varying 
in  strength  from  that  of  horses  and  grain  fed 
animals  to  that  of  tlie  cow  staltles,  wliere  little 
or  no  grain  may  be  used,  would  tend  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  mass.  The  farmer  in  the 
spring  would  have  something  to  haul  out,  every 
load  of  which  would  tell.  It  would  he  of  the 
highest  efflciency  and  vniform  in  ijiiality.  The 
strength  will  not  have  lieen  drained  out  of  it, 
and  passed  off  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  run,  be- 
cause it  will  have  been  covered  ami  protected 
from  tlie  weatlier ;  neitlier  liave  we  ever  found 
manure  so  managed,  fire-fanged  or  heated  in  the 
spring.  Such  slieds  answer  the  double  pnr]K>se 
of  protection  to  manure  and  to  cattk",  antl  where 
tliere  are  only  dark  stables  with  low  ceilings  for 
cows  to  n-niain  In  during  most  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  [iroliabh;  they  an*  <|nile  as  ad- 
vant,'igeous  in  one  resju-ct  us  in  the  otlier.  We 
speak  of  tln'm  now,  however,  esjiecially  as  tl»e 
farmer's  fai-tory,  wiiere  the  woik  «iin  lie  inostly 
done  by  lioys,  where  the  raw  materials  aii>  c«d- 
lecte<l  out  of  which  tlie  crops  and  profits  of  the 
coming  year  arc  to  be  elalxirated — wirii,  oats, 
wlieat,  potatoes,  liay  and  jmsture,  roots,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc. 


NOXIOUS   "WEEDS. 


DUAKT    OK    A 


HI  I.I,    TO    COMrEL 
.ST»t(TI<)N. 


TIIEIII   DE- 


3:7"  Tlie  ll'ea/rm  Rural  says  the  entire  clip 
fnim  Mr.  LooMls'  fine  (kick  of  Ckitswolds  was 
taken  by  tlie  manufacturers  of  chigiions,  to  be 
mniJoyed  in  manufarture  of  those  adjuncts  of 
the  ujudern  fumalu  toilet. 


TiiK  qnostifin  of  compelling  the  destruction 
of  noxious  weetJs  by  legal  enforcement,  and  to 
what  extent  such  a  law  could  consistently  and 
iudiiially  l>e  enforced  nixin  the  land-holder,  has 
been  discusseil  pretty  thoroughly  at  the  meetings 
of  farmers'  clubs  and  associations,  within  tlie 
past  few  years,  and  with  incivasing  attention. — 
The  following,  emanating  from  the  WeM  Vlienter 
llcpublican,  has  lH.'eu  subndtted  to  the  farming 
community  as  the  frame-work  for  such  a  law, 
iis  a|iplicabltj  to  this  section  of  our  State: 

Seition  1.— lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  liepresentatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  that  fnini  and  after  the 
jiassage  of  this  Act,  it  sliitll  not  lie  lawful  for 
any  person  owning,  ixisscssiug,  leasing  or  occu- 
pying tillable  pasture  laiuls  Iti  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Le- 
high, Herks,  Lanciister,  Dauphin,  Ctimlierland, 
Lebanon,  York  and  Adams,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  allow  either  or  any 
of  the  following  weeds  to  mature  seed,  on  land 
owned  or  occuj)ied  by  him,  her  or  them,  viz: — 
Tlie  Verbascum  Thapus,  or  Common  Mullein  ; 
the  Verbascum  Hl.ittaria,  or  Moth  Mullein; 
the  Daucus  t:arot;i,  or  Wild  Carrot;  tlie  Cir- 
sium  Arvense,  or  Canada  Thistle ;  tlie  S<ila- 
nuni  Caroliniense,  or  Ilorse-Xettle ;  tlie  Chry- 
santhemum Leucanlhemum,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

.SV-c.  2. — Tliat  for  the  pui]Ki«e  of  securing  a 
proper  enforcement  of  the  aliove  section,  it  is 
further  enacted  that  it  shall  1m>  the  duty  of  the 
Supervisors  of  each  township  in  the  counties 
aliove  named,  to  give  notice  «liuiiig  the  month 
<if  July,  of  each  and  every  year,  eitlier  by  written 
or  printed  hand  bills  put  up  in  at  least  twenty 
of  the  most  public  places  in  tlieir  respective  dis- 
tricts, notifying  all  owuei-s  or  iKilders  of  projierty, 
to  at  once  cut,  pull,  dig  or  otherwise  destroy  all 
noxious  weeds  named  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  growing  upon  their  respective  properties. 

Sec.  n. — That  for  this  servii*  and  the  time 
employed  in  aswilaining  whether  or  not  each 
property  holder  shall  have  performetl  his  duty 
faithfully  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  said  Supervisors  shall  be  allowed  by  tlie 
t«iwnship  Auditoi-s,  compensation  commensurate 
w  ith  the  service  peiftinned,  which  shall  lie  taken 
from  any  monies  belonging  to  said  township  for 
road  purjioses. 

Str.  4. — It  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  owners, 
occupiers,  or  lessees  of  lands,  to  keep  the  public 
highways  and  streets  ninning  through  their  re- 
s|¥?ctive  pmperties,  free  from  weeils,  as  directed 
ill  the  first  Miction  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  tlie 
sides  of  all  public  roads  or  streets  ucxt  to  their 
ri'spective  projierties. 

Si'f.  .",. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  turnpike 
and  railroad  conijianies  to  keep  their  respective 
roads  between  the  side  fences  free  from  noxious 
wwds  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. — 
In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so,  tlie  Super- 
visors <if  tlic  several  townshijis  through  which 
their  res|iectivc  roads  may  pass,  may,  and  tliey 
are  liereby  autlnirized  an<l  <lirected  to  proceed 
iigaiiLst  tlicm  in  like  manner  as  provided  for  in- 
dividual ciises  in  this  Act,  and  tlie  lines  and 
otlier  ex|M'nses  shall  1m;  recoverable  in  like  man- 
ner and  in  like  amounts. 

Sec.  0. — Should  the  owner,  holder,  occupier 
or  lessee  of  any  pro|ierty,  fail,  by  tlie  first  of 
Septemlier,  to  comply  with  the  mnditions  of 
this  Act,  and  tlie  pulilic  notice  given  as  alnive 
retpiired,  it  sliall  Lie  the  tluty  of  tlie  said  Super- 
visors t<»  go  upon  tlie  proiierties  of  the  |iarties 
thus  offending,  and  cut,  pull,  dig,  or  otlierwise 


visors  are  hereby  authorized  to  employ  what- 
ever force  may  be  necessary  to  |ieiforin  the 
work  in  asi^-edy  manner,  and  ft>r  which  service 
they  are  heivliy  authorized  t«  pay  as  wages  to 
the  jiersons  tlins  en  ployed,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2  jier  day 

lie  allowed  conipensalion  at  the  rale  of  $:^  p«*r 
day  while  thus  actually  employed,  which  amount 
shall  be  charg<'d  auaiust  and  collected  from  each 
property  in  pro|Kirtion  to  tlie  time  employed 
upon  it. 

Sec.  7. — As  WKin  as  the  work  has  been  per- 
formed, it  shall  \k'  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor  to 
make  out  separate  bills  for  each  pniiierty,  setting 
forth  the  name  or  names  of  each  person  em- 
ployed, likewise  adiling  the  pro|Kirtionate  share 
of  his  own  wages,  ami  present  the  same  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  l)efore  whom  he  shall  make 
oath  that  the  services  as  set  foitli  in  the  bill  as 
i-endered,  were  faitlifully  performed,  and  that 
the  bill  in  all  particulars  is  correct  and  just. 

Spc.  8.— It  shall  bethediity  of  thesaid  Super- 
visor after  thus  lieingepialitied  to  the  correctness 
of  his  bills,  to  at  once  pay  the  sums  due  to  the 
resiieclive  iiarties  employed  by  him,  and  for  this 
purp<ise  he  Is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate 
any  monies  in  his  hands  belonging  to  his  dis- 
trict for  road  puqioses.  The  iiills  thus  sworn 
to,  and  n^ceipfs  of  parties  [leiforming  the  labor, 
shall  lie  accejiled  by  the  Auditors  as  voucliers  in 


For  tlie  rrai'tical  KHrmiT. 

Report  of  Commissioner  of  Agiiculttue, 
for  1870. 


Tins  volume  will  not  reflect  arty  credit  np<in 
the  Depart meiit,  nor  will  it  convey  much  infor- 
In  aildition,  the  Supervisor  shall  |  n,jj|jo„   t„  i\^,j^   „]„)  ,„„y  search   lis  pages,  . 

which  they  have  not  ali'cady  acquired  from  the 
current  agricultural  journals.  A  government 
publication  should  be  a  contribution  to  knowl- 
e*lge.  An  article  of  24  pages,  by  Dr.  Ehwahd 
Palmrij,  "  On  the  Food  Pro«lucts  of  the  North 
American  Indians,"  possesses  that  high  distinc- 
tion. Prof.  Aniihe  Poky,  in  30  pages,  con- 
tinues his  investigations  upon  the  Influence  of 
Climate  upon  Agriculture,— a  lalior  of  equal 
merits,  but  not  of  e<iual  originality;  and  Wm. 
Sauniikhs  establishes  some  facts  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  sotiic  sjiecial  plants.  ^ 

Tliere  are  certain  kinds  of  iuformalion  which 
are  known  only  to  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  a  special  study,  which  if  disseminated  will 
prove  of  immense  utility  to  the  community,  and 
in  a  national  economic  sense  we  might  sec  the 
propriety  of  pulilishing  it,  if  it  were  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  In  this  class  are  the  valua- 
ble monographs  on  "  The  Foot  and  Mouth  Dis- 
ease of  Cattle,"  and  "  The  Anatomy  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Iloi-se's  Foot." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  papers  of  some 
interest, — one  on  irrigation  in  the  far  West,  the 
the  settlement  of  his  accounts  with  the  District,  j  other  on  the  grasses  of  the  plains, — but  they  are 
.Sec.  9.— The  said   Suiiervisor  shall  without    neither  new  or  iiarticularly  valuable 


delay,  ]ilace  said  bills  in  the  hands  of  a  magis- 
trate for  c<illection,  who  after  adding  to  the 
gross  amount  a  fine  of  $.1  in  each  and  every 
case,  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  same  with 
costs,  in  the  inaniier  and  form  as  other  debts  in 
this  Conuuonwealth  are  collectable. 

Sec.  10. — Should  any  party  against  whom 
judgment  may  lie  ent»;red  tuider  tlie  provision 
of  this  Act,  apiieal  to  the  courts,  it  shall  be  the 
tluty  of  the  District  Attorney,  to  tJike  chai-ge  of 
the  case  for  the  plaintifl',  and  ftir  which  servici^ 


The  reiKirt  of  the  Eilitor  is  made  up  of  jour- 
nals 18C7-8-9,-^i3sued  Nov.  1871.  There  is 
one  summary  which  promises  by  its  title  to  be 
of  value— that  of  "The  Present  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Mineral  Manures;"  hut  the  quota- 
tions from  VoKLCKEB  and  Vili.e  are  imperfwt, 
and  not  intelligently  explained.  The  trouble  is, 
the  extracts  are  merely  those  condensed  for  the 
columns  of  a  journal  of  results. 

The  present  Commissioner  may  improve  upon 
his  predecessor,  but  if  not,  it  is  time  Congress 


he  shall  receive  the  same  fee  as  is  now  allowed    siiall  withhold  the  publication  of  such  a  mass  of 
in  criminal  causes,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  ]  crude,  undigested  matter.  J.  T.  W. 

defendants,  together  with  other  costs  incurred, 


sliould  judgment  lie  rendered  against  him — but 
if  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

Ser.  11. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mayor 
or  Burgess  of  any  cop<irate  city  or  town  as  tl» 
case  may  be,  in  any  of  the  counties  named  in 
this  act,  to  give  notice  in  the  month  of  July  by 
at  least  twenty  w  ritten  or  printed  handbills,  put 
up  in  the  most  public  places  in  said  cities  or 
Ixiroughs,  notifying  all  owners  of  land  in  the 
corporate  limits  thereof,  to  at  once  cut,  dig,  or 
otherwise  destixiy  all  weeds  named  in  tlie  first 
section  of  this  act.  Sliould  any  person  neglect 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  tlie  amditions  of  the 
act  and  said  notice,  by  tlie  first  of  September, 
it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  said  Mayor  or  Burgess 
to  employ  ix>r8ons  and  have  the  same  removed. 
The  expenses  thus  incurred,  as  well  as  in  giving 
notice,  shall  be  pjiid  from  tlie  Treasurer  of  the 
city  or  borough,  as  the  case  may  lie.  It  shall  be 
tlie  further  duty  of  the  said  Mayor  or  Burgess, 
to  make  out  bills  against  each  property  holder 
upon  whose  lands  weeds  were  removed,  and 
collect  the  same,  and  the  proa*edings  shall  be 
tlie  same  as  set  f'oilh  in  the  7,  8,  and  9  sections 
of  this  act  regulating  and  defining  tlie  duties  of 
Supenisors. 

Sec.  12.— Any  Sujiervisor,  Mayor  or  Burgess 
failing  to  perforin  tlie  duties  set  forth  in  this 
Act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any 
Justice  of  tlie  Peace  or  AKlerman,  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, |)ay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $25  in 
each  and  every  case,  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  13. — Tlie  fines,  exiienses,  &c.,  collected 
under  this  Act  shall  go  to  tlie  districts  where  the 
(h-stroy  all  noxious  weeds  Sjiecified  in  this  A<-t,  '  ollences  were  committed,  and  shall  be  accounted 


doing  as  little  damage  to  tlie  growing  grass  and 
otlier  pn»i)erty  as  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  the  suid  Suiier- 


for  by  the  Treasurer  or  other  accounting  officer 
tlic  same  as  other  public  monies  coining  iuto  his 
hands. 


CHAMBERS'   ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A  Dictionary  of  Uni vernal  Knowledge  for  the  Peo- 
ple, on  the  DhmIh  of  the  Lateitt  KditlonK  of  tho 
German  ('onversations  I^exicon ;  Illustrated  by 
Wood  Kn^ravliigH  and  Miipf*.  PubUxlu-d  by  J.  B. 
LiFPiNCOTT  &  Co.,  Pbila.    Complete  in  HO  parts. 

Wk  have  received  from  J.  S.  Lippincott, 
Ha  'donfielil,  N.  J.,  pait  52  of  the  above  revised 
edition,  re-issue  of  1870  and  1871.  It  contains 
a  colored  map  of  Palestine,  and  concludes  the 
word  Patent  in  No.  51 — giving  valuable  infor- 
mation alxiut  our  patent  laws  and  nio<les  of  pro- 
ceeding to  take  out  patents  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  foreign  countries.  Then  follows  Pa- 
tera, Paterculus,  Patereros,  Paternoster,  Pater- 
son,  New  Jers«'y,  down  to  tlie  weird  Persecu- 
tions inclusive — the  latter  giving  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  what  is  known  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
as  tlie  ten  persecutions  of  the  Christian  church. 

Part  52  also  embraces  Pennsylvania,  William 
Penn,  Pentateuch,  three  articles  very  ably  ela- 
borated, ard  alone  making  this  number  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library,  for  record  and 
reference.  In  our  view,  such  a  work  as  Clinm- 
liers'  Encyclopedia  requires,  in  its  writers,  the 
very  highest  order  of  literary  talent  ami  aquire- 
ment,  and  tliat  rare  power  of  selection  and  con- 
densation, which  can  strike  out  of  a  mass  of 
matter,  prominent  facts  and  incidents,  compress- 
ing tliem  into  a  readable  compass. 

We  oliserve  in  this  revised  edition,  several 
articles  have  been  entirely  re-written,  and  much 
new  and  valuable  matter  added  to  others.  We 
consider  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  by  far  the 
most  valuable  library  of  Univetsal  Knowledge 
extant,  the  best  talent  having  been  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  its  articles,  which,  wiietlier 
scientific  or  historical,  cover  the  wliole  range  of 
knowledge,  and  are  always  accurate  and  reliable. 
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For  tho  Pi-Hcticul  Karimtr. 
REFUSE  FISH  AS   A  MANURE. 

In  No.  10,  current  voliune  of  the  "  Practical 
Farmer,"  is  an  article  on  the  ab<ive,  from  IIa.n- 
H\M  "on  Waste  Manures,"  valdable  in  its  sug- 
gesti(».i8.  Fish,  or  Is  refuse,  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  fertilizeis  for  nearly,  or  all,  farm  crojis; 
hut  its  greatest  go«id  effect*  are  «ibtained  after 
com|M»stiiig,  fermentation  and  decay. 

Along  tlie  coast  of  New  E-gl  lud  are  nume- 
rous fisheries,  for  the  pui  pose  of  catching  fish 
for  their  oil,  and,  after  expressing  that,  the  refuse 
Is  pa-ked  and  sold  for  manure.  This  refuse  is 
considered  better  than  to  take  the  fish  bef<ire 
expressing  the  oil.  It  is  put  up  in  barrels,  and 
can  be  transport-ed  to  any  distance,  same  as 
otlier  freight.  The  manufacturers  deliver  it  ai 
wharf  or  depot  for  something  less  than  twenty 
cliillai-s  per  ton— and  at  this  price  it  is  tlie  cheap- 
est fertilizer  in  market.  One  ton  of  tliis,  com- 
iHisted  with  three  tons  of  coarse  yard  manure 
and  six  tons  of  dry  muck  or  loam  sods,  with 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  jilaster  (gyi> 
sum),  will  make  a  manure  which  will  bring  one 
of  the  finest  crops  of  corn,  or  almost  any  othei 
crop.  Some  in  our  vicinity  use  it  for  tobacc- , 
with  very  good  results.  A  iieighlior  used  some 
on  corn  tlie  past  season,  composted  with  dirt 
(soil),  only  using  five  or  six  times  the  bulk  of 
guano-pressed-fish,  of  dry  soil,  and  then  putting 
to  each  hill  a  small  single  handful.  The  corn 
was  a  first  rate  crop  both  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty. In  planting,  it  will  not  answer  to  put  the 
seed  directly  over  ibis  manure,  for  if  so,  it  biniis 
tlie  tap-root,  and  if  not  destroying  life,  checks 
growth;  but  the  seed  should  be  put  a  little  one 
sitle  of  the  fertilizer,  and  then  it  comes  up  and 
grows  with  a  rich  green,  healthy  color  and 
gmwth.  Composted  with  strawy  manure  or 
other  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  it  very  soon  heats 
up,  and  must  be  attended  to  seasonably,  or  it 
will  burn  and  injure  the  compost.  The  pile  will 
need  turning  about  twice  before  using,  to  get  it 
ill  the  right  condition. 

W.  H.  W. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 
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Large  or  Small  Milk  Vessels  in  the 
Dairy. 

TuEKE  would  seem  enough  daily  occurring 
ill  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations 
of  every  farui  to  illustrate,  that  the  i-esult  of 
mind  and  thought  being  directed  to  tliese  pur- 
suits, has  developed  many  improvements  and 
discoveries,  causing  the  old  ruts  of  routine  and 
mere  habit  to  be  abandoned. 

The  following  letter  from  our  friend  Titos.  J. 
Edge,  sliowing  cai«fully  conducted  experiments 
and  results,  will  surprise  most  dairymen,  so 
counter  are  they  to  ordinary  practices  of  shallow 
milk  pans  and  exposing  as  much  surface  as  {kis- 
sible,  to  secure  tlie  most  cream.  We  shiUl  be 
glad  to  liear  from  him  again,  and  froUT  others 
nuaking  similar  experiments. — 
To  PASf'lIALI.  MoKBis: 

Thine  of  the  4th,  asking  for  the  result  of 
the  experiment  with  "  tlie  Sweilish  system,"  in 
tlie  dairy,  was  duly  received.  The  result  was 
somewhat  different  from  what  1  anticipated 
w  hen  we  last  talked  of  this  comparatively  new 
plan. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expensive  outfit  of  new 
cans,  we  made  use  of  our  cream  cans — twenty 
inches  deep  and  one  frxit  in  diameter.  One  of 
these  large  cans  full  would  furnish  enough  milk 
for  six  pans,  filled  to  the  usual  depth.  After  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  milk,  two  equal  amounts 
were  measured  oft";  one  of  these  was  placed  in 
one  or  two  of  tlie  deep  cans,  and  the  other  in 
six  or  twelve  shallow  milk  i>ans,  and  a  half-pint 
of  cold  water  ad(k>d  to  each  {lau  and  three  pints 
to  'sich  deep  can.    In  each  case  care  was  taken 


to  put  I  he  dilleieiiL  vessels   in  cold  spring  waler 
up  to  the  surftiLt!  of  the  milk. 

For  the  experiment  we  commenced  skimming 
lOth  mo.  2(ith,  and  finished  lllh  mo.  1st,  re- 
sulting as  follows: 

10  mo.  20 — Skhnmed  2  cream  cans — gave  14  lbs 
"        —        "       12  pans 
"     27 —       '•         1  cream  can  - 
"        —        "        OpaiH 

1  cream  can  - 
'         0  pans 
'         2  cream  cans- 
'       12  pans 
'         1  cream  can  - 

0  |iaiis 
'         2  cream  cans 
'       12  pans 

Showing  a  gain  of  Ib-J  lbs.  in  favor  of  tlie 
ileep  cans.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  the 
month,  both  lots  of  cream  were  churned — that 
from  the  deep  cans  giving  fourteen  oimces  more 
liutter  than  the  other.  1  have  but  one  way  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  butter  was  so  much  out  of  prop<ir- 
lion  to  the  increased  weight  of  cream.  1  have 
usually  found  that  four  and  one-half  pounds  of 
ciciun  will  yield  one  pound  of  butter;  and  1 
can  only  account  for  the  discrejiancy  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  cream  from  the  deep  cans  was  put 
into  tlie  cliurii  just  after  it  had  been  scalded, 
and  the  butter  cam*)  in  twenty  minutes,  while 
the  other,  put  in  s(xjn  after,  itijuired  iieaily  an 
hour's  churuing  to  produce  butler.  In  order  to 
test  this  still  further,  1  shall  try  the  experiment 
again  when  we  get  established  iu  our  wiuter 
quarters. 

During  the  experiment  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing [leculiarities. — The  cream  from  the  cans  was 
not  so  solid  and  tenacious  as  that  from  the  shal- 
low pans,  and  was  much  more  easily  strained — 
and  after  it  was  strained,  did  not  get  so  thick 
liefore  it  'vas  churned. — That  if  Uith  lots  were 
kept  undisturbed  until  that  iu  tlie  pans  was 
ready  to  skim,  the  milk  in  the  cans  was  aXicayn 
sour  and  sometimes  thick,  and  if  set  away  after 
skimming  would  raise  no  more  cream ;  whik; 
if  the  pans  were  skimmed  when  the  cans  were 
ready,  they  would  afterward  raise  a  small  amount 
of  cream.  This  I  cannot  account  for.  That 
the  cream  from  tlie  cans  occupied  aliotit  the 
same  bulk  during  the  whole  operation  of  churn 
lug,  while  tliat  from  tlie  pans  increased  in  bulk 
when  the  churning  was  about  half  done :  this 
may  liave  been  due  to  the  increased  tem{ierature 
of  the  first  lot  churned. 

Although  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  difference 
in  tlie  amount  of  butter  produced  by  the  two 
systems,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  tlie  deep  cans 
are  best,  an<l  except  for  exiieriment  shall  use  no 
otlier,  as  soon  as  1  can  get  a  supply.  Even  if 
tliey  yield  no  more  butt<>r,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  they  will  save  much  work,  room  and  fuel 
during  the  winter,  and  other  advantages  during 
tlie  summer. 

We  are  still  using  both  the  cans  and  common 
pans,  and  always  find  tlie  proportion  of  cream 
to  be  eight  of  the  former  to  from  five  to  six  of 
the  latter  by  weight. 

Having  now  answered  thy  questions,  I  will 
take  a  yankee  privilege,  and  ask  one :  "  Why  is 
it  called  "  the  Swedish  system"? 

Thy  friend,  Tuos.  J.  Edoe. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKING. 


Ijarye  Pan  Systena. 

Many  people  are  now  using  the  patented  large 
pans  with  very  good  success.  These  {lans  are 
made  about  tliree  feet  witle  and  from  six  to 
twelve  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dairy, 
requiring  but  one  pan  for  a  milking,  and  but 
tour  for  a  dairy.  They  are  set  in  a  vat  which 
stands  on  legs,  or  benches,  and  are  so  arranged 


that  where  there  is  a  supply  of  running  water, 
it  may  he  run  into  one  end  of  the  vat,  and  How 
under  and  around  the  pan  and  pass  oft';  and  they 
are  also  ai  ranged  so  that  ice  may  he  put  in  the 
cud  where  the  wat<T  is  1  t  iu  and  the  milk 
bnuglit  to  any  de-ired  toinperature  and  ke;)t 
there.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  i  nu- 
lling water.  It  may  Ik-  punqied  or  dipiK'd  iiit^i  the 
vat,  and  when  it  is  full  the  ^ater  may  be  dipjied 
back  on  the  ice  and  lo-dipjitHl  until  the  milk  is 
lirought  to  the  re(|uiied  t<'mpeiatiue.  These 
pans  are  just  as  applicalile  for  hot  water  to  warm 
the  milk  in  cold  weather. 

They  also  save  a  great  amount  of  lifting  and 
w.isi.ing,  besides  a  me.ss  of  milk  can  lie  skiin- 
iiied  much  quicker  than  when  in  small  pans,  and 
the  cittim,  too,  is  all  of  the  s:une  quality  and 
tenqxiratuie.  After  the  cream  is  taken  off,  the 
milk  is  <lrawn  out  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  it  may  be  run  olT  in  a  8p«iut  or  carried 
out  iu  pails. 

A  pan  for  a  large  dairy  can  he  cleaned  as  rea- 
dily as  a  dozen  ordinary  pans;  therefore  there 
is  a  saving  of  time  and  much  labor  by  this  mode, 
besides  more  nniftirmity  in  the  quality  of  but- 
ter. They  have  not  Imuui  iu  use  only  a  few 
years  but  they  have  gained  great  favor  where 
introduced. 

C'reatnery  or  Factory  HyMtcm. 

This  too  is  a  new  system  <if  making  butter. — 
It  was  starte«i  in  Oiaiiue  county,  N.  Y.,  but  a 
few  years  ag«i  as  a  fictory  system  of  making 
butter,  and  proved  very  succtssfiil  ami  profitable 
and  is  btMiig  adopted  quite  extensively  iu  diller- 
eiit  sections  of  llie  country.  The  milk  of  a  large 
number  of  cows  is  delivered  to  them  by  iiatrons 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  Ui  cheese  factories.  The 
creameries  are  provided  with  pools  or  tanks, 
about  two  feet  deep,  with  a  stream  of  wiM  water 
running  into  them,  and  are  so  arranged  that  tlie 
water  will  run  over  when  tlie  |iool  is  full.  Some 
are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  lielow  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  if  above,  it  will  require  eohlei 
water  from  tlie  fountain  than  if  sunk  in  tlie 
ground.  Tliey  are  also  provided  with  a  large 
numlier  of  tin  coolers — two  for  every  cow  from 
which  milk  is  (k-divei-etl.  Tln-y  are  eight  indies 
in  diameter  and  twenty  indies  dwp,  with  bails 
to  them  like  pails.  The  new  milk  is  put  into 
tliere  coolers  as  it  cuuies  into  tlie  factory.  They 
are  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  l<»p,  then  tliey 
are  set  down  into  tlie  water  tliedrpth  of  the  miik 
upon  a  grate  six  incites  aliove  tlie  bottom  of  tlH> 
pool.  Tlie  water  will  circulate  under  and  arotnul 
the  cooler,  cooling  the  milk  very  (piickly,  on  the 
top  as  well  as  to  the  liottom,  and  will  keep  it  at 
the  uniform  temperature  of  tlie  water,  which 
should  not  be  aliove  58  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Good  pure  milk  treated  in  this  way  will  keep 
sweet  a  long  time,  even  in  tlie  hottest  w&illier, 
and  it  will  throw  up  its  cream  pure,  and  it  may 
all  be  obtaineil.  Tliere  are  variiius  ways  prac- 
ticed of  conducting  tliese  creameries.  At  some 
otiiers  tliey  take  tlie  cream  off  sweet  and  tlien 
let  it  stand  until  it  sours,  tlieii  churn  it,  and  feed 
the  buttermilk  to  calves  or  swine,  and  make  tlie 
skim  milk  into  cheese  while  sweet. 

At  otiiers,  they  let  the  milk  stmr  before  skim- 
ming it;  then  take  off  the  cream  and  churn  it 
and  fee<l  tiie  buttermilk  and  skim  milk.  Tlie 
butter  of  well  managed  creameries  will  be  uni- 
form through  tlie  season,  like  a  good  brand  of 
dour  or  sugar,  and  generally  s<>lls  in  market  ftir 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound  higher  than  clioice 
dairy  butter.  It  is  claimed  Uio,  tliat  they  will 
make  at  a  well  managed  creamery,  equally  as 
much  butter  from  tlie  same  quantity  of  milk  as 
tlie  most  8UL*cessful  dairyman  do,  besides  the 
clieese  tliat  many  of  tliein  make,  which  gene- 
rally sells  for  about  twu-tliirds  the  price  of  new 
milk  cheese,  and  they  make  about  two  {Miunds 
of  cheese  to  each  pound  of  butter.  The  advan- 
tages tiien  of  making  butt^'r  at  factorits  are  ob- 
vious at  a  glance,  ijy  the  employment  of  a 
skillful  sui>eriiiteiident  in  a  well  arranged  cream- 


ery, a  more  uniform  quality  of  butter  may  ob- 
tained than  by  private  dairies,  and  at  less  coat, 
and  higher  prices  will  be  realized  from  the  pro- 
duct of  the  milk,  besides  dairymen's  families 
will  be  relieved  of  a  great  amount  of  drudgery. 
Regardless  of  the  mode  by  which  the  cream 
may  have  been  obtained,  it  should  iu  each  and 
every  case  lie  churiieM  in  its  due  time,  that  is 
when  It  is  of  iiioper  age  and  condition,  and  the 
churning  slmuld  be  performed  with  care  and 
caution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  dejiending  on  the  churn 
—the  construction,  sliajie  and  arrangements  of 
it ;  also  its  operation.  If  there  is  to<iniucli  agi- 
tation in  the  churn,  or  friction  on  the  butter  or 
cream,— the  dasher  rubiiing  it  iigainst  the  sides 
of  the  churn,  or  a  shall  revolving  in  It,  Ac.  it 
will  grind,  or  crush  more  or  less  of  the  little 
globules,  making  the  butter  c<inie  fine  grained, 
saivy  and  greasy,  and  no  after  treatment  caiire- 
sUiieit;  als<i  fast  churning  will  make  butter 
come  soft  and  of  an  oily  consistency,  and  it  will 
lie  of  a  light  cohir;  also  over  churning  will  in- 
jure il.—Prac'ial  Uinia  on  Dairying. 


CONDENSED   MILK. 


The  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  now 
conducted  to  a  limited  extent,  is  slated  to  lie 
very  remunerative,  and  several  prominent  dairy- 
men have  indicated  this  sixicialry  as  ofFering  a 
promising  field  for  ass<K-iated  dairy  enterprise. 
The  article  has  already  attained  some  commer- 
cial «insi>quence,  the  exjort  during  the  year 
ending  June  :10th,  lh70,  amounting  in  value  to 
$110,0!){).  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  pKKVss  of  mannfacture,  under  the  Gail  IJor-. 
den  patent,  employed  in  the  Illinois  condensing 
factory  at  Elgin : 

Each  consignment  of  milk,  after  passing  ex- 
amination, is  strained  and  emiitied  into  the  re- 
ceiving vat,  whence  it  is  conducted  through  au- 
otlier  strainer  into  tlie  heating  cans,  each  of 
whicli  holds  aliout  twenty  gallons.     These  cans 
are  placed  iu  hot  water  until  the  milk  readies  a 
temiierature  of  00'^,  when  it  is  again  strained 
and  drawn  into  a  larger  wtxiden  vat,  where  it 
is  lieatA-d  neariy  t«i  the  b<iiling  point,  by  m<>ans 
of  steam  |iassed  through  a  ctiil  of  c<ipper  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.     Tlie  milk  then  receives 
an  addition  of  one  and  one-quarter  pound  of 
the  Ust  white  granulated  sugar  to  each  gallon, 
after  which  it  is  drawn  into  a  vacuum  pan  of 
:l,000  quarts  capacity,  wlieie  it  is  again  lieatcd 
by  steam  for  aliout  three  houi-s,  losing  75  per 
cent,  of  its  bulk.    It  is  then  drawn  off  into  cans 
iMilding  ftirty  quarts  each.     These  cans  are  set 
iu  a  large  vat  containing  water  kept  at  a  tempe- 
rature etpial  to  that  of  tlie  milk  tliey  contain, 
and,  wlien  tlie  temperature  of  tlie  milk  is  re- 
duced below  70°,  it  is  eni|i«ied  into  large  cans, 
and  tlience  drawn  into  small  cans  liolding  one 
pound,  which  are  immediately  seided  to  exclutle 
air,  and  made  ready  for  market.     Tlie  wliole- 
sale  price  at  the  fact4iry,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  tlie 
year  IStil),  was  $:).50  per  dozen  cans,  or  a  trifle 
over  29  cents  per  pound.    Condensed  milk  is 
also  pre|iared  without  sugar. — Agr.  Report. 

[E7"Tlie  Orange  county  (X.  Y.)  milk-prti- 
ducers  liave  fornie<l  a  pnitcctive  union.  The 
(Jail  is  simply  for  e.ich  neighborliood  to  combine 
and  build  a  creamery,  wliere,  when  milk  is 
flush  and  tliere  is  a  pit)8|iect  of  tlie  market  be- 
ing «iveisto<'ke»l,  each  one  can  send  a  poiti<in  «if 
his  milk  to  be  made  into  clieese  or  butter,  ship- 
ping just  enough  to  tlie  New  York  dealers  to 
keep  tlie  price  up  to  a  poit.t  Uiat  will  give  pro- 
ducers'a  reasonable  coiniieiisation  for  labor  and 
capital  invested. 

—^^»  •^^^- _ 

[ET"  "  Make  way  liere,"  said  a  member  of  a  re- 
publican deputation,  "  we  are  tlie  representa- 
tives of  llie  pit^ile."  "  Make  way  yourself," 
sliouted  a  man,  "  we  are  tlie  iieo]4e  tlieuisclvcs." 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


Theory  of  Fattening  Animals. 

An  Important  suRnestioii  lias  lately  been  made 
1)y  Mr.  Laweh,  of  England,  on  the  waste  of 
f<M)d  during  respiration,  and  il«  relationship  to 
the  fattening  of  animals.  He  remarks  that  Jn 
the  case  of  animals  fed  for  the  butcher,  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  feeding  process  will  be  the  greater, 
the  less  the  amount  of  food  exj^nded  by  respi- 
ration, in  tlie  production  of  a  given  amount  of 
increase;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  one 
ready  and  efficient  nu;ans  of  lessening  the  pro- 
lx)rtion  of  waste  or  ex|>euditure  to  the  increase 
of  the  products,  is  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  time  taken  to  produce  it.  In  other  words, 
to  fatten  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Thus,  from  experiments  made  by  him,  he 
assures  us  that  a  pig  weighing  100  ix)unds  will, 
if  supplied  with  :«  much  barley  mt^al  iis  he  can 
eat,  consume  500  pounds  of  it,  and  tlouble  his 
weight — that  is,  increase  from  100  to  200  ll)s.— 
in  seventeen  weeks. 

He  then  points  out,  that  if,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  pig  to  have  iis  nuich  barley  meal  as  he 
will  eat,  the  500  pounds  had  been  made  to  last 
many  more  weeks,  the  nisult  would  have  been 
that  the  animal  would  have  appropriated  a  cor- 
respondingly larger  proportion  of  the  food  for 
tlie  purposes  of  jwrspiiatiou  and  respiration, 
and  a  correspondingly  less  proportion  in  the 
production  of  increase,  in  other  wonls,  if  the 
500  pounds  of  barley  meal  were  distributed 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it  would  give  less 
increase  in  live  weight,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  would  l>e  employed  in  the  mere  mainte- 
nance of  the  life  of  the  aninial.  Indeed,  if  the 
period  of  consumption  of  the  500  pounds  of 
■  meal  be  sufficiently  extended,  the  result  will  be 
that  no  increase  whatever  will  be  produced,  and 
tiiat  the  whole  of  the  food,  excelling  tlie  portion 
obtained  as  mamire,  will  be  expended  in  sus- 
taining the  animal's  exbtence.— Pact^c  Rural 
Press. 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  above  system  being 
practically  correct,  and  that  profit  to  tlie  feeder 
may  often   depei»d  on  speedy  fattening.    We 
liave  sometimes  partaken  of  show  beef  of  enor- 
mous size,  which  had  been  two  years  fattening, 
and  It  was  as  tough  as  we  conceive  horse-flesh 
to  be.    Some  years  ago,  when  fattening  cattle 
was  more  a  business  in  this  section  than  now, 
our  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing,  to 
put  away  for  their  own  use,  a  couple  of  Mary- 
land steers.    These  were  brought  in  droves  into 
Chester  county,  apparently  from  where  tliere 
must  have  been  poor  pickings,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  mere  skeletons— a  three  year  old  steer 
weighing  about  400  lbs.    It  was,  Iwwever,  a 
common  remark  as  to  the  juiciness  and  tender- 
ness of  this  Maryland  beef,  wlien  fat ;  and  the 
reason  we  take  to  be,  that  there  being  nothing 
but  bones  to  start  on,  all  the  meat  put  on  was 
fresh  made  and  young ;  they  fattened  up  quick^ 
beginning  at  once  on  rich  pastures,  and  losing 
no  time. 

We  made  enquiry  on  this  subject  when  In 
England  some  years  ago,  and  found  that  both 
cattle  and  sheep  there,  when  put  up  to  fatten, 
were  put  through  the  process  in  half  or  less  than 
lialf  tlie  time  they  are  here,  and  besides  the  ad- 
ditk)nal  profit  to  tlie  feeder,  we  take  this  to  tw 
one  cause  of  the  superior  quality  of  English 
beef  and  mutton. 


PIO   BREEDING   AND   FEEDINO. 


Horse -HAUiRH  for  Animals. — An  ex- 
change says :  H(»r8e-radish  is  an  excellent  con- 
diment to  mix  with  tl»e  fooil  of  cows,  to  give 
tliem  an  appetite,  and  make  them  sleek  and 
thrifty.  It  should  be  feil  freely  to  all  animals 
tlua  are  not  well,  and  it  will  be  of  great  service 
to  working  oxen  troubled  with  Iteat.  If  given 
to  cows  In  doses  of  a  pint  a  day,  mixed  with 
potatoes  or  bran,  it  will  prevent  or  relieve  cows 
of  tlie  disease  called  cake  in  tlie  bag.  Few  ani- 
mals will  refuse  to  eat  it,  and  some  will  eat  of  it 
greedily,  as  much  as  lialf  a  peck  at  a  time. 


Mr.  Meciii  contriiiutes  to  our  English  ex- 
changes the  following  Interesting  article  on  this 
8ui)ject : 

The  same  rule  applies  to  pigs  as  to  other 
fann  animals— choose  a  good  breed ,  especially 
In  the    male  parent.    Where  there  Is  a  great 
natural  tendency  to  fatten,  follow  the  advice  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fihiieu  IIobbs,  who  said,  when 
selling  a  breeding  sow  :     '•  Let  her  work  hard 
for  a  living  ;  don't  feed  her  bountifully,  or  she 
will  get  fat  and  have  no  pigs,  or  very  few." — 
There  was  wisdom  in  this  ;  but  rememlier  that 
the  kind  of   food  you    give  her  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant  consideration.      The  foetus  cannot  be 
properly  formed  unl«?ss  the  materials  are  of  the 
right  sort,  for  there  must  be  the  elements  of  bone, 
muscle  and  fat— the  latter  alone  is  of  little  use ; 
therefore,  avoid  the  fatsd  mistake  of  giving  to  the 
sow  a  large  quantity  of  i-oots  Ijefore  parturition. 
The  same  mistake  is  often  made  with  sheep  and 
cows.    If  a  sow  is  allowed  to  range  at  large,  she 
does  well,  haviiuj;  access  to  pasture,  because  In  a 
good  pasture  we  have  a  great  variety  of  plants 
possessing  various  and  valuable  (jualities,  aroma- 
tic, coiulimental  and  others,  generally  availaiile 
to  the  juvenile  formation  and  development,  w  hich 
tlie  natural  Ihstinct  of  the  animal  teaches  her  to 
select.    This  may  be  supplemented  by  pollard, 
bran,  a  little  meal,  boiled  pota«,oes,  a  few  Swedes 
or  white  turuiiis,  but  very  few  mangolds,  espe- 
cially when  fresh  and  succulent.     A  moderate 
supply  of  peas,  beans  and  barley,  or  soaked  In- 
dian corn,  may  be  adtled  ;  also  tares,  clover,  and 
green  beans  with  the  pods  on.     Cabbage  Is  very 
safe  food.    Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  sow.    Tlie 
great  point  is  to  take  care  that  the  food  should 
consist  of  a  variety,  and  not,  as  Is  too  often  the 
case,  confined  to  one  sort — especially  roots. — 
After  parturition   roots    may    be  much   more 
liberally  given,  esiiecially  caliiiage.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  food  ;  but  as  the  period  of  parturi- 
tion approaclies,  and  especially  Immediately  after 
parturition,  to  guard  against    fever,  tlie    diet 
should  be  sparing  and  cooling.    I  know  some 
who  invariably  give  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  In 
the  liquid  food  to  tlie  sow  after  parturition. — 
After  recovering  from  tlie  excitement,  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  milk-making  must  be  con- 
tained In  tlie  food.     Cottagers  are  often  success- 
ful with  their  sows,  where  tliey  have  a  chance 
of  roaming  in  lanes  and  coming  home  to  receive 
a  little  meal,  boiled  potatoes,  pot  liquor,  vegeta- 
bles, Ac.    In  a)ld  weather,  warmth  and  shel'er 
are  essential.    Never  allow  a  pig  to  bury  Itaclf 
In  stable  manure,  or  make  holes  In  the  floor  and 
lie  In  tliein,  for  cold  will  strike  the  heated  side 
and  give  him  heaves  or  lung  complaint.     Young 
pigs,  wlien  taken  from  ttie  mother,  should  have 
pollard,  a  little  meal  and  a  variety  of  food,  but 
especially  skimmed  milk  with  fine  pollard  or 
middlings ;  as  they  grow  ohler,  peas,  soaked  In- 
dian corn,  &c.    A  few  roots  and  green  food  are 
always  acceptable.    For  fattening  pigs  nothing 
beats  one-third  pea  meal  and  two-thirds  barley 
meal ;  if  mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  so  much 
the  better.    Pigs  may  be  fattened  very  rapidly 
by  steamed  roots  mixed  with  meal  or  boiled  po- 
tatoes, the  food  given  warm.    Although  bulky 
kxiking,  they  will  not  weigh  so  well,  or  eat  so 
well,  as  those  fattened  on  pea  and  barley  meal, 
with  or  without  milk.     I  was  very  successful  in 
fattening  pigs  or  large  hogs  in  liot  weather  by 
placing  them  on  sjuirred  flcHire  with  a  pit  under 
tliem.    There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  pigs  to 
huddle  together ;   if  placed  on  S(jft  barley  straw, 


in  a  corner,  away  from  their  bed.  When  Ijarley 
was  183.  6d.  per  qr.,  I  fattened  about  400  pigs, 
and  was  always  very  successful  in  avoiding 
disease  ;  they  were  all  placed  on  sparred  floors. 
In  hot  weatlier  we  showered  upon  them  oc- 
casionally from  the  jet  about  80  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  After  the  fii-st  alarm  they  enjoyed 
it.  Their  skin  liecarae  as  clean  as  the  back  of 
one's  hand,  and  they  fed  and  prospered  most 


satisfactorily.  It  pays  to  give  a  pig,  when  be 
first  comes  from  market,  a  good  scrubbing  with 
soap  and  water.  In  winter  it  is  necessary  either 
to  put  some  straw  upon  the  sparretl  floor  or  to 
enclose  the  place  so  as  to  keep  it  warm,  pioviding 
sufficient  ventilation.  Pigs  pay  (in  manure)  as 
well  or  better  than  most  animals,  but  the  meat 
market  will  not  carry  a  heavy  supply,  for,  unlike 
lieef  or  mutton,  it  is  easily  over-supplied.  Oc- 
tolier  and  the  aiol  months  are  the  best  for  town 
markets.  Fat  pigs  in  the  country  sell  well  at 
and  Immediately  after  harvest;  also  at  hoeing 
time.  Pigs,  like  other  farm  animals,  should 
always  have  access  to  wat<!r,  also  a  lump  of  rock 
salt.  Bear  In  mind  that  pigs  have  no  wool,  aiid 
if  well  bred,  very  little  hair ;  therefore  they  re- 
quire warmth,  if  you  desire  to  economize  food 
and  produce  fat.  As  sows  are  very  apt  to  over- 
lie their  young,  this  Is  easily  prevented  by  a 
ledge  or  board  about  eight  Indies  wide,  projectr 
lug  from  the  wall  of  the  piggery  six  to  seven 
Indies  from  the  fltxir.    The  little  pigs  are  safe 


growth  than  almost  any  other,  and  capable  of 
yielding  so  largely  under  the  proverbial  neglect 
which  characterizes  our  culture,  let  not  this  fod- 
der be  discarded  luitil  something  of  greater 
practical  value  is  found,  the  superiority  of  which 
has  been  actually  demonstrated  under  local  dr- 
cumstances  of  soil,  climate  and  cultivation. 

VALUE  OF  MUCK. 


from  pressure  under 
Rural  World. 


this  ledge. — Colman's 


In  a  discussion  before  the  Little  Falls  Club, 
Mr.  A.  L.  Fish  stated  that  twelve  years  ago  he 
drew  out  3,000  loads  of  muck,  and  applied  it  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  loads  to  the  acre,  pulverizing 
and  mixing  It  with  the  soil.  The  result  was 
good  croi»  without  other  cultivation.  Two 
years  later  he  drew  out  4,000  loads,  and  applied 
it  at  the  rate  of  100  loads  to  the  acre,  spread 
with  a  plank  to  which  was  attached  a  tongue  to 
hitch  the  team.  The  land  was  i)lanted  to  corn. 
After  taking  two  crops  from  the  land  It  was  put 
down  in  meadow,  and  it  has  produced  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  ever  since, 
though  before  the  application  it  did  not  yield 
one  ton  per  acre.  It  did  not  act  so  quickly  as 
manure,  but  was  more  lasting. — Rural  llome. 


The  Action  of  Salt  on  Peruvian  Guano. 


VALUE  OF  FODDER  CORN. 


there  is  no  circulation  of  air  under  them  ;  there- 
fore stlfl",  reedy  wheat  straw  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. They  get  fever  in  hot  weather,  unless 
tliere  is  a  dreulation  of  air  around  tliem. 

•  •  •  •  The  latticed  or  sparred  floors 
have  an  immense  advantage  in  this  respect. — 
Tho  urine  passes  through  and  away,  and  tliey 
lie  clean,  cool  and  dry,  w  ith  air  circulating  around 
tbem.    Pigs  naturally  deposit  their  excrement 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  hasjust  issued 
a  statement  presenting  a  long  line  of  testimony 
from  various  sources  on  the  value  of  fodder  corn 
as  a  supplementary  feed  or  soiling  crop  for  milcb 
cows  In  summer.  We  present  below  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  the  testimony  given: 

1.  Green  corn-fodder  is  neither  worthless  nor 
the  poorest  of  all  soiling  material. 

2.  It  is  the  best  when  planted  In  drills  or  hills, 
not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  normal  growth  and 
development,  cultivated  to  destroy  weeds  and 
cut  between  tassclling  and  earing,  when  the 
eK'tnents  elaborated  for  production  of  the  ear 
are  stored  in  readiness  for  Immediate  use. 

3.  It  Is  probalile,  both  from  the  rationale  of 
the  case  and  from  facts  presented  above,  that  in 
the  more  nortliern  latitudes  a  mistake  has  often 
been  made  in  sowing  thickly  soutliern  corn 
which  cannot  mature,  the  fodder  from  which, 
fed  in  August,  must  be  very  nearly  worthless. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fo<lder  from  northern  corn, 
especially  sweet  corn,  drilled  and  cultivated,  and 
fed  just  before  earing,  is  found  to  be  very  val- 
uable. 

4.  Its  value,  compared  with  lucerne,  millet, 
the  best  grasses,  and  other  plants,  containing  a 
larger  percentage  of  nutriment,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  quantity  produced  and  the  cost  of 
its  production,  has  not  lieen  dotennined  fully, 
and  should  be  decided  by  a  series  of  thorough 
and  exhaustive  experiments. 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  is  conflicting  In  the 
opinion  of  difTereiit  feeders,  that  the  •Ufferences 
are  mainly  due  to  tlie  degree  of  maturity  or 
sountlness  of  the  corn.  That  fmm  thick  sowing, 
inimr.f.::?,  colorless  and  watery.  Is  unfit  to  place 
Ih'fore  the  cows  of  any  well  regulated  dairy.  It 
is  probalile  that  half  that  is  fed  is  either  impro- 
lierly  cultivateil  or  in  a  state  of  growth  not  pro- 
tluclive  of  the  highest  results.  If  this  should  lie 
the  case,  liow  stupid  to  condemn  the  maize  for 
tlie  ignorance  of  the  cultivator.  If  It  Is  found 
to  contain  too  little  nutriment  for  its  bcdk,  or 
too  small  an  amount  of  the  flesh  forming  ele- 
ment, tlie  suggestion  found  In  the  practice  of 
some,  of  giving  a  small  amount  of  more  highly 
concentrated  nutriment  in  connection  with  corn 
fodtler,  is  eminently  wise.  This  is  a  deficiency 
easily  remedied.  While  corn  is  our  national 
crop,  less  fastidious  in  the  circumstances  of  its 


Common  salt  has  the  power  of  liberating  am- 
monia from  soils  that  have  been  highly  manured 
from  rotten  dung,  Peruvian  guano,  and  other 
aminoniacal  manures,  wliicli  in  sandy  soils  espe- 
cially, exist  in  feeble  combinations  that  readily 
undergo  decomposillon  when  brought  in  contact 
with  a  solution  of  salt.  In  the  case  before  us,  a 
{lortlon  of  chloride  of  sodium  acted  upon  these 
feeble  ammonia  combinations,  producing  on  the 
one  hand  soda,  which  became  fixed  to  the  soil, 
and  on  the  other,  chloride  of  ammonia,  which 
passed  into  solution. 

This  analytical  result  throws  light  on  the 
function  of  salt  in  agriculture.  It  is  well  known 
that  salt  is  most  beneficially  applied  to  light  land 
after  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  guano,  and  that 
Its  application  under  these  circumstances  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  wheat  and  grain  a'op«  in  gen- 
eral. 

Practical  exjieriments  on  a  large  scale  have 
shown.  Indeed,  that  by  salt  alone,  a  large  Increase 
of  grain  was  produced  on  land  In  good  heart — 
that  Is,  that  had  been  previously  well  manured. 
In  this  case  the  applloitlon  of  salt  evidently  has 
the  effect  of  liberating  ammonia,  and  rendering 
It  available  for  the  Immediate  use  of  our  crops, 
which  we  know  from  our  experience  are  much 
benefited  by  it.    On  land  out  of  condition,  salt 
must  not  be  expected  to  produce  such  a  favora- 
ble effect,  and  as  this  manure  no  doubt  Is  some- 
times put  upon  land  exhausted  by  previous  crop- 
ping, In  which,  therefore,  it  does  not  find  ammo- 
niacal  com{)ound8  upon  which  It  can  act,  one 
reason  became  evident  why  salt  Is  Inefficadous 
as  a  manure  In  some  cases,  whilst  In  others,  its 
beneficial  effects  are  unmistakable.     Peruvian 
guano^nd  salt  is  a  favorite  dressing  with  many 
of  our  fanners,  and  justly  so.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  agricultural  writers  that  tlie  benefits  re- 
sulting from  this  mixture,  are  due  to  the  property 
of  salt  to  fix  ammonia.    I  have  shown,  however, 
elsewhere,  that  gootl  Peruvian  guauo  does  not 
contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  free  ammo- 
nia, and,  moreover,  that  salt  does  not  fix  ammo- 
nia.   Whilst  theory  has  erred  in  ascribing  to 
salt  a  power  which  it  does  not  possess,  the  prac- 
tice of  mixing  guano  with  salt  is  one  which  can 
be  confidently  recommended.    So  far  from  fixing 


ammonia,  salt  ratlier  tends  to  liberate  and  dis- 
seminate through  the  soli  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  Peruvian  guano  applied  to  the  land,  which 
then  becomes  fixed  to  tlie  soil. —  Voelcker. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER. 


27» 


0:7^  An  eminent  physidan  says,  that  boys 
wlio  early  smoke  and  chew  tobacco,  tose  energy 
of  character,  and  lack  physical  and  muscular  as 
well  as  mental  adivity. 


For  th»!  Practical  K.irin<r. 
KINDNESS  TO  DUMB   ANIMALS: 

OB,     THB     HUMANITARIAN     MOVEMENTS     OF 
TUB   AGB. 


If  there  be  any  characteristic  of  the  present 
state  of  society  to  which  the  future  historian 
can  revert  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  It  will  pro- 
bai>ly  be  to  tliose  evidences  of  Increasing  hu- 
mane feeling  now  springing  into  active  being, 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  manifest- 
ing their  Influence  by  compassion  and  tender- 
ness towards  the  brute  creation.  One  striking 
influence  exerted  In  this  direction  has  been 
shown  by  the  organization  of  societies  for  pro- 
tecting domestic  animals  from  the  effects  of 
liarsh  treatment  and  cruelty,  by  which  their 
lives  have  been  rendered  uncomfuitable,  and  In 
many  Instances  slioiteued  by  hard  and  unrea- 
sonable toil. 

As  the  horse  is  tlie  animal  which  in  this  part 
of  the  world  Is  subjected,  more  than  any  other, 
to  the  use  and  control  of  man,  he  has  peculiar 
dnims  on  our  regard  and  sympathy ;  and  it  is 
most  especially  towards  this  aniiuid  that  care 
and  protection  have  been  extended.  In  towns 
where  street  cars  are  In  daily  use,  and  where 
the  temptation  to  over-work  or  abuse  In  various 
ways  is  most  liable  to  be  practised,  there  has 
already  been  much  improvement  oliserved  in 
his  treatment,  not  only  in  the  amount  and  man- 
ner of  service  done,  but  In  the  condition  of 
keeping:  all  which  are  very  essential  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  a  beast  exposed  to  tho 
various  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  weather. 

There  is,  however,  one  Item  of  treatment 
that  Is  less  exjiosed  to  general  observation,  but 
which,  it  is  believed.  Is  deserving  of  sjicdal  at- 
tention.— This  is  tlie  feeding.  Animals  of  this 
kind,  when  young  and  In  health,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  masticating  tlielr  provender ;  but  when 
they  become  advanced  ia  years,  there  is  one 
circumstance  attending  their  eating,  that  is  gen- 
erally overl<K)ked,  though  any  |M^rson  of  obser- 
vation may  readily  become  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  I  allude  liere  to  the  difficulty 
to  which  old  horses  are  subjerted  wlien  fwl  upon 
hay.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  remain  for 
a  long  time  in  tlie  rack  or  manger  untouched, 
and  a  very  general  Impression  has  been,  that 
the  failure  is  owing  either  to  a  considerable  loss 
in  the  molar  teeth,  or  to  tlieir  becoming  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  grinding  the 
hay  after  it  Is  taken  Into  the  mouth.  Some 
facts  and  observations  on  this  sui>ject  having 
become  known  to  the  writer,  a  number  of  years 
since,  are  now  offered  with  a  desire  that  they 
may  receive  attention — as  a  season  of  the  year 
has  come,  wlien  it  will  be  easy  to  subject  them 
to  a  practical  test. 

A  number  of  years  since,  a  farmer  who  was 
In  possession  of  a  horse  that  had  been  in  the 
family  for  a  long  time,  dbcovered  on  his  lieing 
removed  from  tlie  pasture  field,  daily  to  l»e 
housed  and  fed  in  the  stable,  that,  although 
served  with  the  best  hay,  It  remained  untouclied ; 
and  the  circumstance  was  attributed  to  tlie  fad 
above  supposed.  But  as  tlie  animal  had  done 
valuable  service  for  many  years,  and  was  kind 
and  gentle  in  all  kinds  of  liarness — in  a  word, 
was  .a  family-horse—he  reflected  that  the  case 
was  worthy  of  more  particular  examination. 
This  was  made,  and,  on  Inspection,  tlie  molars 
appeared  all  right,  no  defect  either  as  to  num- 
ber or  quality  was  observable.  A  glance  at  tiK- 
fore  t*eth,  liowever,  gave  tlie  impression  ol 
rather  unusual  length,  and  tlie  hint  was  natu- 
rally suggested,  that  It  might  be  possible  fur 
these  to  l»ecome  so  extended,  both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  as  to  prevent  the  grinders  doing 
tlieir  duty.  Further  inspertion  of  tlie  subject, 
with  Uie  examination  of  tlie  teeth  bones,  satis- 
fied him  that  ilie  conjecture  w  as  correct,  and  the 
next  question  was,  to  remedy  tlie  defect.  He 
mentioned  his  surmise  to  a  blacksmith  In  tlie 


iieii-lilioriKKjd,  who  had  heen  somewhat  distin- 
guished for  skill  in  the  diseases  as  well  as  in  the 
management  of  horses.  The  smith  obsei-ved 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  horse's  failure  to  eat 
had  been  attributed  to  the  right  cause ;  and  lie 
at  once  suggested  a  very  simple  remedy.  It 
was  this :  He  stated,  that  by  placing  a  round 
stick,  transvei-sely,  of  sufllcient  diameter.  In  the 
hoi-se's  mouth,  to  keep  the  fore  teeth  apart,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  for  a  person  w  Ith  an  ordi- 
nary file,  so  oi)erating  to  to  make  the  requisite 
change.  The  suggestion  was  carried  out  with 
respect  to  the  animal  alxive  mentioned,  and 
proved  to  be  a  complete  success.  It  was  after- 
wards tried  with  otlier  horses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  like  i-esults— as  it  was  found  that  the 
horses  to  which  the  treatment  was  applied,  be- 
came able  to  manage  the  usual  sustenance  for 
the  season.  W.  H.  J. 

Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

^  •  ■ 

How  I  Killed  Canada  Thistles. 

In  our  land  thistles  do  not  go  deeply  into  the 
sub-soil ;  it  Is  level,  rather  wet  land,  and  the 
sub-soil  does  not  seem  inviting  to  them.  Often 
in  ploughing  I  have  chanced  to  run  the  plow 
just  over  or  under  a  long  line  of  thistle  roots, 
sometimes  exceeding  ten  feet  In  length.  On 
careful  examination  I  found  the  roots  to  strike 
upward  or  siden  ays,  never  downwards,  or  rarely 
so.  I  also  found  by  transplanting  some  of  these 
roots,  and  entirely  removing  them  from  their 
original  bed,  that  numbers  died  and  became 
rotten,  especially  when  severed  from  the  parent 
stem ;  whereas  if  allowed  to  be  simply  turned 


over  by  the  plow,  and  not  removed,  but  severed 
from  the  parent  stem,  they  always  throve  splen- 
didly and  Incieased  wonderfully,  especially  after 
fall  ploughing.  I  therefore  abandoned  plough- 
ing in  the  fall  altogether,  as  being  worse  than 
useless  wliere  thistles  existed,  and  summer  fal- 
low was  Intended  the  following  spring ;  and  by 
leaving  tlie  ploughing  until  about  the  fore  part 
of  June,  or  even  later,  the  thistles  had  obtained 
complete  mastery  and  a  most  rank  growth 
many  of  them  showing  for  flower,  and  all  seve- 
ral feet  high.  I  now  went  at  them  with  a  ven- 
geance, my  strength  Increasing  as  their  power 
of  resistance  Increased.  They  had  fulfilled  their 
mission,  or  nearly  so,  and  were  in  flower  and 
bearing  seed,  and  so  far  were  decreasing  in 
vitality  or  power  of  recuperation.  The  land 
was  rather  hard,  and  turned  up  rough,  and  one 
day's  ploughing  in  hot  dry  weather  in  June  de- 
stroyed millions.  Some,  however,  lived  on,  but 
the  ploughing  (without  harrowing)  totally  clear- 
ed a  field  of  twenty-seven  acres.  I  was  then 
quite  satisfied  that  to  destroy  Canada  thistles, 
you  must  not  plow  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
but  wait  until  the  thistles  were  in  bloom,  and 
then  ploughing  as  roughly  as  possible,  and  never 
harrowing  until  after  the  second  ploughing, 
thus  keeping  the  land  as  rough  as  possible,  to 
admit  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  surface  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  dry  wind.  This  course 
completely  eradicated  the  thistles  In  that  field. 
Afterwards  I  grew  barley,  the  year  following 
sowed  VNlieat,  after  the  fallow  in  wMch  I  killed 
the  thistles,  and  to  this  day  that  field  is  dear  of 
these  pests. — ('or.  Canada  Farmer. 


Ci:.XJSXEIlEI>    OOXTA.OES. 


[From  Sloam's  •<  Homrstead  Architecture." 


It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  arrangement  pre- 
sented on  tlie  elevation  before  us,  as  Illustrated 
by  tlie  plan,  has  been  devised  with  an  eye  to 
economy,  luit  only  of  materials  and  workman- 
ship, but  of  ground  surface.  It  sometimes  oc- 
curs tliat  suburban  or  village  lots  are  to  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  accommodate  tlie  greatest  num- 
ber of  occupants  ccjinfortably  within  tlie  limit  of  , 
a  small  expenditure,  and  at  tlie  same  time  it  is 
desirable  that  such  improvements  shouhl  present 
a  tasteful  and  agreeable  apptaiance. 

Suppose  a  lot,  square,  or  In  tlie  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  neariy  square,  the  area  of  which 
is  at  best  barely  sufficient  for  a  small  garden  ti 
each  of  four  houses  proposed  to  be  put  on  it; 
such  lot  could  be  advantageously  improved  by 
placing  this  duster  of  liouses  in  the  wntre,  and 


running  the  division  walls  or  fences  from  one  of,  other  portton.    Tlie  first  floor,  shown  by  fig.  1. 
tlie  external  angW  of  each  of  the  projecting    has  two  rooms  for  ead.  tenant,  and  a  vera.ula 


second  floor,  where  two  small,  yet  comfortable 
sleeping  rooms  aie  found,  eadi  provided  with 
fire-places  and  suitable  closets. 

Construction.— Economy  being  the  lead- 
ing prindple  in  the  erection  of  such  a  duster.  It 
Is  obvious  that  whatever  materials  could  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose,  at  moderate  prices, 
would  usually  be  preferred  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  results  whidi  ultimately  follow  the 
use  of  an  Inferior  article.  Prudence  dictates 
the  use  of  solid  materials,  brick  or  stone  for  the 
walls,  although  wood  is  in  good  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  building. 

Estimate.— With  proper  economy,  this  de- 
sign can  be  erected.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  about  $4,000.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
In  a  well  timbered  country  it  can  be  built  of 
wood,  with  cellar  walls  of  stone,  for  $500  less 
than  the  above. 


CORN  FODDER. 


wings  to  the  outer  boundary,  by  which  an  equal 
division  of  tlie  ground  would  lie  eflected. 

Rooms.  —  Tlie  descrijition  of  one-fourth  of 
the  cluster  Is  of  course  equally  applicable  to  tlie 


8  feet  wide.     The  living-nxim  is  12  by  14  fe.  i 
the  sitting-room  is  W  by  17  feet  feet,  exchisi* 
of  the  recessed  wimbw.    From  the  llvlng-ro«jni 
a  flight  of  boxed  winding  stairs  leads  to  the 


The  opinion  we  have  always  held  upon  the 
question  of  the  value  of  green  corn  fodder  for 
mildi  cows  has  been,  that  when  raised  from 
broadcast  sowing  it  is  nearly  worthless,  but 
when  sown  in  hills  or  in  drills,  and  cukivateii 
with  access  of  air  and  sunlight,  it  is  of  high 
value.  During  the  present  season  we  have 
made  some  experiments  to  test  the  corredness 
of  these  views.  Stalks  were  colleded  from  a 
fidd  where  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast,  and 
also  stalks  growing  in  drills  upon  the  same  fteld, 
and  they  were  dried  in  a  drying  closet  to  expel 
the  moisture.  Both  specimens  were  planted  at 
tlie  same  time  (the  6th  of  May),  and  it  was 
found  that  the  plants  from  the  broadcast  sowing 
contained  02  per  cent,  of  water,  those  from  drills 
83  per  cent,  of  water.  Thus  It  was  shown  that 
the  difference  of  solid  matter  In  the  two  was 
relativdy  as  8  to  17  per  cent.  The  solid  matter 
was  composed  of  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  woody 
fibre.  Tliere  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of 
sugar  and  gum  In  tlie  stalks  from  the  broadcast 
sowing,  while  tlie  stalks  that  had  grown  under 
the  influence  of  light  and  air  held  these  nutrient 
prindples  In  considerable  quantities.  The  stalks 
were  collected  at  tlie  period  of  growth  just  be- 
fore the  ear  begins  to  form,  a  period  when  most 
farmers  commence  to  cut  the  fodder  for  their 
cows.  Our  experiments  upon  corn  fodder  have 
afforded  us  Important  Infonnation  upon  other 
points.  We  find  that  the  stalks  cut  before  they 
reach  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  are  deficient  In 
nutrient  matter,  and  tlierefore  it  is  a  waste  to 
feed  tliera  too  early. 

The  corn  plant,  like  all  other  vegeUble  struc- 
tures, has  but  one  object  or  aim  in  Its  growth, 
and  that  is  to  produce  seed.  It  is  engaged  dur- 
ing iu  wliole  life  in  storing  up  lai^  quantities 
of  starch,  whidi  Is  U)  be  used  when  the  pressing 
occasion  arrives,  or  tlie  seed  vessels  mature,  to 
form  by  some  subtle  mysterious  changes  tlie 
rich  nutrient  prindples  which  are  found  In  seeds. 
As  soon  as  this  struggle  is  over,  the  corn  plant, 
like  all  animals,  dies  a  natural  death.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  frost  to  strike  It ;  It  dies  from  sim- 
ple exliaustlon.  The  proper  time  to  cut  and 
feed  corn  stalks  is  during  the  four  or  five  weeks 
which  succeed  inflorescence— or  in  other  words, 
they  should  not  be  cut  until  the  flower  is  fairly 
developed  and  tlie  ear  commences  to  form ;  and 
any  corn  tliat  is  so  planted  that  tlie  ear  cannot 
fonn  and  mature,  is  j>ractically  worthless  as 
fodder. 

Farmers  may  learn  from  these  facts,  that  com 
designed  to  be  cut  for  fod«ler  should  be  planted 
at  tw  o  or  three  periods  during  the  season :  some 
fields  quite  eariy,  otliers  somewhat  later,  and 
still  otliers  as  late  as  It  ia  safe.  In  this  way, 
when  tlie  hot,  dry  months  of  July  and  August 
re  reachetl,  and  tlie  pastures  falter,  a  supply  t 
..MJ.Ier  Is  secured  at  a  proper  stage  of  growth  to 

afford  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment Bo$t<m 

Jour,  of  Chemistry. 
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LIOHTNINO   RODS. 

AmoMO  the  pnKVo.linns  of  a  rei-ciit  moctitiii 
of  tlio  New  York  Kaniiers'  Club,  we  li'.xl  t\w 
f(.llovslii>{  (llsnissioii  on  lialitnintl  nxls: 

I'rof.'ssor  I'niN,  of  the  TvdnwUuftHt,  renuiik- 


branclii's  nmiiiiiii  «til  to  i-itcli  nuldc.  Cliiiiiiieys 
from  \\lii<li  ;i  filiiiim  of  liol,  ilry  air  asauitls 
.ihoiilil  liave  loils  on  llifin. 

Cliaiiinan  Ei,Y— In  rt'nio«ieling  a  liousc  that 
was  \«'ry  CHivfiilly  built  in  tiM!  last  genmaliun, 
1  foinid  at  tli»!  base  of  the  «)ndiiok)r  two  fait- 


e.l:    The  ol.i  (llnu-tloMS  of  the  K.^nch  A.'H'len.v  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^      ^^,^^ 

<,f  Se-ienr.^  na.ne.l  a  .tul  of  f.on.  ..ne-haU  i|K-h  j  ^^^^  _^  ^_^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

to  one  inch  s.,nare  as  «;f  l^'";'''';;';;;;  j^  ^      „,,  ,..„^_Yes;  it  U  inM.>rfant  to  have  a 

ft.,lowin,  extract  '^^^ ^J^ :^Z^::^^  ^^  ^n.U^i.  connection,  or'dse  wet  earth  at 
their  la.est  views  n,«.n  tbH  |H.n.f .      A  hsu^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  onr  eleohie  iiatier  es   w  capable  ot  nu'inii«  .  mh,  lhu         mo 

^vr-lyti    of  verv  tine  wire.    A  Ha,!,  of  li.ht- !  n.olstnre   at   the   gro.uni    tennn.aMon    and    to 
"•'"'•'^  ,.f  voUili/.in^'  n,ore  than    100  [  spread  the   ..p,K.r  part  of   the   condnc1..r  over 

wire  that  is  usually  I  "I'lHi  space;  these  a.-e  much  more  iniporUnt 
„f  I  than  Insulation  or  a  jagged  surface. 


ning  Is  capable 
yards  of  iM^II-wire,  or  of  tht 
employed  in  connection  with  the  hamniei-s 
public  clocks.  In  1827,  u|H)n  the  p.»rkel-lHmt 
New  York,  a  surveycir's  chain  40  yards  lon^, 
made  of  iron  wire  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliain- 
eter,  which  served  as  a  ruhtninii-rod  on  the  ves- 
sel, was  ni.'lted  by  a  ilxsh  of  lijlilninii  and  dis- 
l)on<ed  in  red-hot  fragments.  No  iust.nce  has 
ever  occurred  in  which  li;4htnins  has  raise.1  to  a 
red  heat  a  bar  of  iron  some  yards  lon^iand  f-nn- 
tenths  of  an  in<-h  scpiare,  or  haviii!;  a  section  of 
one-sixth  of  an  Inch  wpiare,  llenw  a  square 
rod  of  iron,  the  sides  beinj?  four-tenths  of  an 
inch,  has  been  aili>pted  in  the  construction  of 
liglitninn-nxls."  This  shows  that  tlK^  enormous 
o)nductors  recomn«Midetl  by  Prof.  Hknhy  and 
otliers,  are  iMinec««».sarily  ex|)eiwive  and  clumsy. 
Wlieii  copper  is  used,  the  size  may  be  piopor- 
tlonately  redua^d. 

If  we  examine  the  ro<ls  ordinarily  found  in 
market,  and  pidfed  by  th<«<!  who  have  invented 
them,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  l)eing  solid 
bare,  of  a  square,  round,  or  merely  flattened 
fomi,  lliey  are  tubes,  twisted  ril»lK)ns,  or  bars 
whose  cross-section  luis  the  form  of  a  star.    And 
if  we  ask  why  tliese  coniplicateil  and  exjiensive 
forms  have  been  adopte<l,  we  shall  !>«  told  that 
it  is  for  tl»e  purpose  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
amount  of  surface  with  the  lejist  amount  of 
metal,  and  this  Is  done  because  electricity  al- 
ways resides  on  the  surface.    Those  who  n^ason 
in  this  way,  however,  prove  deaily  tliat  they 
liave  never  studied  the  sultject,  else  tliey  w(»idil 
be  aware  of  tlie  fact,  that  while  xtntic  electricity 
at  rt!8t  always  disposes  itself  on  tlie  surface  of 
bodies  charged  with  it,  electricity  in  motion  per- 
vades the  entire  subsUnce  of  tlie  Iwr  through 
which  It  passes,  and  consecpiently  the  power  of 
such  a  bar  to  c»)nvey  electricity  is  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  metal  that  it  contains,  an«l  not 
by  the  extent  of  surface  that  it  presents.     Tlie 
rod  slM>uld  be  attached  to  the  Ikinse  In  tlie  neat- 
est an«l  least  obtrusive  mcthml  jjossible.     If  tlie 
r<»d  be  flat,  it  may  be  pierced  with  small  hohis 
and  tacked  dii-e«Hy  to  tlie  building ;  but  a  lietter 
way,  both  for  round,  square,  and  flat  rods,  is  U> 
employ  properly  shaped  staples  of  stout  wire. 
Tliese  staples  may  de  driven  Into  tlie  studding 
of  wotideii  bouses  or  into  tlie  jointa  of  brick 
walls,  and,  wlien  properly  palnt«d,  will  not  pre- 
sent au  unsightly  appearance.     Uixin  tiie  per- 
fectk)n  of  tlie  ground  terminalion  mainly  de- 
pends tlie  value  of  tlie  lightning-rod.     If  this 
be  defective,  no  otlier  good  features  can  pfissibly 
make  up  for  it.     And  yet  so  little  is  it  under- 
stood, that  a  careful  examination  of  a  very  large 
uumlier  of  rods,  leads  us  to  believe  tliat  fully 
one-half  of  the  lightning-ro<ls  in  existence  are 
defective  in  this  resjiect,  and  con8e<piently  fur- 
nish but  an  insufficient  protection.     Tlie  rules 
to  be  observed  are: 

1.  Tlie  end  of  tlie  rod  ought  to  be  made  to 
terminate  in  «  layer  of  soil  that  is  p(;rmanen(ly 
vet.  2.  Tlie  end  of  tlie  rod  ought  to  expose  to 
this  soil  as  large  a  surface  as  {Missible. 

Col.  SiviPFKH — Will  the  I'rofessur  please  in- 
form us  as  to  tlie  heiglit  above  tlie  roof  to  w  hicli 
a  conductor  should  extend. 

Mr.  Phim— Mere  height  is  not  so  important 
as  the  spreading  out  of  tlie  wire.  For  instance, 
in  |iro(ecting  a  barn  1  would  carry  tlie  main  ro<l 
up  to  tlie  liiiddlu  of  tlie  ixiof,  and  tlieu  liavu 


Glaciers— The  Theory  of  Oeologiata. 
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oiKV,  the  f)o.slJ«f>n  which  they  rested  tlieir  iindukx 
or  seal-skin  lioats.  JSoine  of  the  i)«)st8  may  yet 
Im;  seen  mi<ler  water.  The  <lwelliug  of  several 
(Jiwtdand  families,  who  lived  on  Savage  I'oint 
from  17:il  to  ITMd,  aie  now  oveifloweil  liy  every 
tide.  In  one  loc-alily,  the  ruins  of  old  Gretm- 
land  houses  mv.  only  t<i  l>e  seen  at  low  w  ater. — 
The  Fopulur  SvU-nce  lU-ticw. 

LEATHER  BITS 


TiiK  glaciers  of  (JnH^ulaiitl  bring  no  debris 
fniiii  tlie  interior,  and  the  short  valleys  through 
whiirli  tlicy  reach  the  sea  rarely  unite.  The  sur- 
face inaleiial — whicli  is  considerable,  ami  s«'ldoni 
takes  the  form  of  a  medial  iiKiraue— Uigetla'r 
with  that  at  its  bjise,  is  floatetl  otf  by  the  de- 
tached Iktl,s,  whidi  not  unfuHjucutly  ca|tsi/.e  in 
tlic  iulfUs,  and  thus  dc|>osit,  at  least,  the  greater 
part  of  their  liurden  In-fore  reaching  the  »>|ien 
S4'a.  IlciiCe,  could  the  submarine  surfacv  be 
insimcted,  it  would  in  all  probuliility  be  found 
to  c<insist  of  tena'ious  clay,  iiiilM;dding  a  long 
line  of  bouhlcis,  sliells,  and  iKU.es  of  s^-als  and 
other  niaiine  animals.  Tliis  matter  must  be 
freciuently  le-arraugeil  by  theeuormous  iiiumen- 
tnin  of  ice-liergs  groundiiig  ui>on  it.  Dr. 
Ukown  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  berg  in  1807,  he 
ol)seive»l  at  the  mouth  of  the  VVaygatz,  carry- 
ing a  block  of  rock  that,  even  at  a  distance, 
lo«iked  as  large  as  a  gcxxl-sized  house. 

Ui-eenland,  tliough  so   intensely   cold,  and 
apjKirently  cheeriess,  is  full  of  interest   to   tlie 
naturalist,  and  by  no  means  without  profit  to 
the  merchant.     Tlie  oulskirling  land  supporta  a 
luxuriant  growih  ot  from  AW  to  4U0  species  of 
plants,  some  of  which  ascend  to  tlie  lieiglit  of 
4,(J00  feet;  many   species  of  seals,  ami   w hides 
and  Hsh  sport  in  tlie  waters,  which  are  also  oc- 
cuiiied  by  invertebrate  animals  and  sea  w  eeds ; 
every  r«K'k  swarms  with  waterfowl,  while  land- 
liirds  from  tlie  south  visit  tlie  country  as  a  nest- 
iug-i)lace;   countless  lierds  of  reindeer  browse 
in  some  of  its  valleys;  the  bark  of  the  lux  is 
to  be  heard  even  in  tlie  depth  of  w  inter ;  and 
the  polai-  bear  may  be  seen  all  the  year  round. 
The  Danes,  at  th«Mr  tii-st  visit,  found  a  human 
population  there  of  30,000;   and   within  their 
own  possesjsiou  lliere  is  at  present  a  heidlhy,  in- 
telligent, civilised   race  of   hunters  of  not   less 
than   10,000  souls.     Exclusive  of   lioine  con- 
sumiition,  the  annual  ex|Kirts  of  the  settlementJi 
amoinited  in  \iHib  to  \i,M^  barrels  of  seal  oil, 
47,809  seal  skins,  1,714  Ibx  skins,  M  bear  skins, 
1U4  dogskins,  3,4:n  His  of  eider  down,  b;iW>  lbs 
of  featliers,  43U  lbs  of  narwliale  ivory,  51  lbs  of 
walrus  ivory,  and  3,o!i5  Hjs  of  w halebone. 

Geologists  have  long  taught  that  at  least  the 
west  coast  of  tireeiiland  is  slowly  sinking  below 
tlie  sea.  This  doctrine  is  continued  by  Dr. 
llHUWX,  who  recapitulates  tlie  principal  poiul« 
of  tlie  evi«lence  on  w  liicli  it  j-esls.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  tlie  facts  he  enumerates:  Near 
tlie  end  of  the  last  centiuy  a  small  rocky  island 
was  observed  to  lie  entirely  submerged  at  spring- 
tide high-water,  yet  on  it  were  llie  remains  of  a 
house,  rising  six  feet  aliove  the  ground ;  tifly 
years  later  the  submergence  had  so  far  inci-eased 
that  the  ruins  alone  were  over  about  the  water. 
The  foundations  of  an  old  storehouse,  built  on 
an  island  in  1770,  are  now  dry  only  at  low 
water.  The  remains  of  native  liouses  are  in 
«ine  locality  seen  beneatti  tlie  sea.  In  1758  tlie 
Moravian  2ilissioii  establishment  was  founded 
aljout  two  miles  from  FiskeriiKsset,  but  in 
thirty  years  tliey  were  obli^eil  to  move,  at  least 


At  the  North  Kennebec  fair  we  saw  a  colt 
cxhfbitod,  guiiled  by  a  bridle  in  which  was  a 
pair  of  Icyither  bits.  The  gentleman  stated  to 
us  that  he  had  used  them  for  some  time,  and 
would  have  no  otlier  kind,  esjiecially  in  winter. 
He  was  satisfied  a  pair  would  liust  with  safety 
three  years,  unless  the  animal  was  unusually 
vicious;  and  gave  the  opinion  of  quite  eminent 
hotsemen  as  to  their  value,  who  said  they  would 
last  a  year,  even  w  illi  the  most  umnanagable 
horses.  Made  of  green  hide  or  undressed  lea- 
ther, they  would  lie  much  more  durable,  and 
wonltl  |M>iha|)S  lietter  serve  the  puriKise,  although 
those  to  which  we  refer  as  having  .seen,  weri^  of 
comiiKMi  leather.  We  should  think  they  would 
1k^  es|KH-ialIy  well  fitted  for  young  colls,  and  the 
younger  colts  are  made  acciuainteil  w  ith  the  bit, 

after  they  are  weaned,  the  lietter. — Kx. 

^  •  ^  

0:7""  Doctor,"  said  a  wealthy  iia  lent  to  his 
physician,  "  I  want  you  to  lie  thorough.  Strike 
at  the  root  of  tlie  disease!"  "  Well,  I  will," 
said  the  d<M-tor,  as  he  lifted  his  caiK!  and  brought 
it  down  hard  enough  to  break  into  pieces  a  liotlle 
and  glasses  which  sUkkI  uimiii  the  sidelxmrd.     It 

was  his  last  professional  visit  to  that  house. 

^  •  ^        -  -  - 

LL^Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goest,  and  1 
will  tell  thee  what  thou  doest. 

.iiJetmnarij  Bepurtmi?nt. 

For  tlif  Prai'ticHl  FrtriiK-r. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS   OF  HORSES. 

Tbclr  C»aa«M,  Di«sno«tie  Symptoms,  •&«. 

BY  ISAIAH   MIC'IIKNEB,  V.  8. 

Ma.  1. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC— ITS  CAUSES. 


The  remote  causes  of  colic  are,  indigestible 
f(KMl  irriUiting  the  liowels,  foreign  sntistaiices, 
such  as  stones,  nails,  etc.,  or  the  applii*ation  of 
cold  to  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  proximate  cause  of  "spasmodic"  colic 
is  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bow- 
els, by  an  undue  amount  or  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  nervous  influence  upon  them,  the 
same  as  cramp  is  occasioned  in  external  mus- 
cles. 

"  .S|)asmo<lic  colic"  commences  suddenly,  w  Ith 
very  acute  p>un,  w  ith  frequent  intermissions  for 
a  few  moments;  tlieii  the  pain  will  return  with 
redoubled  fury ;  and  tlie  liorse  tumbles  down, 
rolls  over  and  over,  tlien  Imunds  up,  whirls 
round  and  round,  tlieii  dnips  as  if  shot  and  rolls 
as  before  f<ir  a  sliort  time,  tlien  up  again,  shakes 
himself,  is  free  from  pain,  and  appears  as  if  he 
might  be  well — but  in  a  few  minutes  t'  e  spasms 
return,  and  lie  is  as  bad  as  ever. 

During  tlie  intervals  of  ease  lie  will  often 
stretch  out,  flx  himself  in  position  to  stale,  strain 
more  or  less,  and  void  but  few  drops  of  urine, 
simply  because  he  has  none  to  discharge.  This 
liehaviour  on  the  part  of  the  patient  leads  igno- 
rant persons  to  think  that  it  is  a  disease  of  tlie 
urinary  organs,  and  tliey  treat  it  as  such  until 
tliey  kill  him. 

The  dis]x)8ition  to  urinate  Is  occasioned  by 
tlie  horse  supiioshig  tliat  he  would  be  relieved 
by  making  water,  w  hicli  mistake  of  tlie  patient 
and  llie  quack  might  easily  be  proven  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bladder. 

The  horse  will  frequently  put  his  penis  out 
and  stifleii  it  to  that  dt^-ee,  tliat  it  would  bear 
tlic  name  of  priapism. 


DiAONOSTir   SV-MTTUMS. 

spasmodic  colic  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  otlier  "  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bow  els," 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  by  the  niaiked 
intervals  of  ease,  by  his  8cUh)ni  or  never  lying 
uiKiii  his  hack,  his  fi^quent  eflbrts  to  make 
water,  the  preternatural  eiMtion  of  the  iMMiis 
during  some  of  the  intervals  of  ease,  the  equi- 
librium in  the  circulation,  tlie  undisturbed  pulse, 
and  the  normal  heat  of  the  l)ody,eai8  ami  legs. 

Now,  add  to  the  alM)ve  diagnostic  s\miJ'oms 
a  well  formed,  round  botlied  horse,  of  the  ner- 
vous temjMi anient,  ai.d  you  have  all  the  s.\ inii- 
toms  that  belong  to  a  case  of  "  spasmoilic  colic." 


For  the  Practical  Farmer. 

COW  POX  —Variola  Vaccina. 

As  small  pox  in  the  human  family  Is  now 
atnong  us  in  ceitain  parts  of  the  city  and  conn- 
try,  a  few  words  on  "  wiw  pox"  or  jkix  in  the 
liovine  family  may  not  lie  out  of  place. 

Cow  iiox,  as  manifested  in  the  «)W,  is  a  very 
simple  allection,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  often 
noticed.  This  fact  is  more  especially  .so,  iM'cause 
there  are  so  many  forms  of  eruption  seen  on 
the  udder  an<l  teats  of  milk  cows,  that  it  makes 
it  a  little  diflicult  in  stime  ciises  to  determine 
whether  it  be  true  pox  or  not,  or  whetlier  it  be 
pox  at  all. 

Tlie  true  cow  pox  Is  a  certain  specific  sore  dt>- 
veloped  on  tlie  teats  and  udder  of  cows,  capable 
of  lielng  communicatwl  by  accidental  contact 
where  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  haiuls  of 
the  milker,  and  by  innocniatioii  on  any  part  of 
the  human  body.  This  sore  or  pox  has  claimed 
a  very  grea^  amount  of  attention  since  the  day 
that  Dr.  Jbnnku,  a  8urge<in  of  Ikikley,  in 
England,  discovered  in  tlie  dairies  of  Gloucester- 
shire, wiiere  lie  observed  that  persons  milking 
cows  with  tlie  cow  pox,  siilTered  from  an  erup- 
tion of  the  skin  of  tlieir  hands — vaccination — 
were  never  aflected  with  small  pox  of  man. 

From  tliese  facts  does  vaccination  of  our  day 
date  its  origin.  Variola  vaccina  of  tlie  cow 
runs  a  very  i-esinlar  course,  acconi|ianied  by  a 
slight  fever,  and  is  communicable  between  ani- 
mals of  different  sjiecies,  and  is  a  disease  oc- 
curring usually  between  the  months  of  August 
and  June;  and  it  Is  therefore  presumed  that 
cold  and  moisture  favor  development.    It  occurs 

both  as  an  epizootic — (epidemic — or  sporadically 

or  solitary.    This  dis«*ase  on  the  teats  ami  udder 

of  cows  is  not  to  be  confoumled  with  VaricelU 

Haiuit,  or  chicken  pox  of  cattle,  and  pustular 

eru|>tion  of  teats  of  cows,  when  fed  on  leaves 

of  the  vine. 

Tkeatment. — Tlie  treatment, 

wliere  necessary,  will  be  confine<l 

chiefly  to  the  teats  and  udder  of 

tlie  cow.     Where  tlieie   is  great 

soreness  of  tlie  teats,  cows  cannot 

be  readily  milked,  and  it  may  be 

necessary  to  draw  off  the  milk 

from  the  udder  by  means  of  a  tube 

commonly  called  a  milk  "syphon," 

and  occasional  warm  fomentations 

or  soft  poultice ;  and  in  very  bad 

cases,  wliere  the  udder  is  lilghly 

inflamed,  supporting  the  udder  is 

often    of  advantage,  cate    being 

taken  to  allow  holes  for  the  teats 

to  pass,  so  they  can  be  milked. 
Je.nnek's  great  discovery  was 

in  17i>8,aiid  lie  published  a  treatise 

on  tlie  subject,  entitled  "  Causes 

and  Effects  of  Variola  Vaccina,  a 

Disease  Discfivered  in  the  Western 

Conntit^  of  England,  paiticularly 

Gloucstershire,  and   Known   by 

tlie  name  of  Cow  Pox." 
Tlie  value  of  the  discovery  was 

a  subject  of    warm   controversy, 

but  its  im|)ortance  is  now  generally  admitted. 
II.  McCluuk,  V.  S.,  M.  D. 
PblUdeliilila,  Pa. 


Ifaultrt];  Bepartment* 


For  tilt!  Practical  Farmer. 
W^HAT   FOWLS   TO   KEEP. 

I  notice  in  the  November"  Practical  Farmer" 
an  article  headed  a.s  above.  I  have  seen  the 
same  questions  in  print  a  number  of  times,  and 
had  intended  noticing  some  of  them  before. 

I  think  tliits  "  Farniei-s'  Club  committee" 
about  on  a  par  with  many  other  committees 
appointed  by  that  most  erudite  and  opinionated 
body  of  theoretical  agriculturists. 

A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  advertisements 
pf  poultry  for  sale,  will  satisfy  any  one  that 
Lit/ht  Brahmas  (not  Ilotidans)  are  tlie  most  in 
demand;  next  Dark  Brahmas;  next  Houdans 
and  Cochins ; — Lef/homs  being  bred  by  compa- 
ratively few  breeders. 

Question  second — Are  pnre  breeds  prefera- 
ble?—is  only  half  answered.  Certain  vaiieties 
of  pure  bred  fowls  are  equally  hardy  as  the  half 
breeds  and  crosses.  All  the  Asiatics,  Houdans, 
Games— and,  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia, 
Crevecoeurs — are  perfectly  hardy. 

Question  third— Which  fowls  are  bestlayere? 
— I  think  Is  answei-ed  very  erroneously.  In  the 
first  place,  Aylcsbvry  ibi'-ks  are  not  generally 
thought  to  be  as  good  layers  as  the  Rouens.— 
Taking  the  question  as  it  reads,  '<  Which  fowls 
are  the  hest  layers?"  I  answer,  the  Creve- 
coeurs will  lay  a  greater  loeight  of  eggs  in  the 
year  than  any  otlier  variety ;  next  to  them  are 
the  Black  Spanish ;  next  Houdans.  If  the  ques- 
tion was,  Whicli  lay  the  (jrcatcst  number  of 
eggs?  oven  then  the  Leghorns  would  not  lead. 
The  Silver  Hamburgs  being  first.  Golden  Ham- 
burgs  next,  and  then  Leghorns.  The  Hamburgs 
lay  very  small  eggs ;  three  Leghorn  eggs  would 
probably  erjual  in  weight  four  Hamburgs. 

The  next  question,— Which  grow  fastest,  and 
make  most  desired  meat?— is  all  vimldlcd  up. 

The  Cre\ec(vui-s  grow  the  fastest,  but  rarely 
dress  over  seven  pounds— while  the  Brahmas 
will  dress  ten  pounds  and  over;  so  will  the 
Cochins. 

Put  the  question  in  a  difTerent  shape — Which 
breed  will  dress  the  lieaviest  at  three  montlis 
old? — and  the  answer  is  Crevecu-urs ;  next  to 
tliem  Houdans,  and  next  tlie  Brahmas.  But 
at  eight  months  tlie  Brahmas  will  dress  a  great 
deal  the  heaviest,  as  they  are  a  much  laryer 
fowl.  Vaiy  the  question  again,— Which  bntcds 
lose  least  weight  in  dressing? — and  the  answer 
is  Crevecceure,  Houdans,  Dorkings,  Games.— 
The  Crevec<rur  and  Houdans  both  lieing  spe- 
cially noted  for  that  quality— the  amount  of 
bones  and  oflTal  in  each  Iwiiig  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  gross  weight. 

Questions  five— For  eggs  and  flesh  liotli,  which 
excel  ?— and  six— For  flavor  and  tenderness  of 
flesh,  which  breeds  excel?- may  be  aiiswere«l 
togetlier.  Crevecreurs  and  Houdans;  (Dorkings 
and  Games  can  apply  only  to  question  six.)- 
In  proof  of  this,  I  will  quote  what  the  French 
themselves  think  of  them : 

"This  breed  (Crevccfeur)  produces  some  of 
the  best  fowls  which  appear  in  the  French  mar- 
ket. Its  bones  are  even  lighter  than  those  of 
the  Houdan ;  its  flesh  is  finer,  shorter,  whiter, 
and  more  readily  Ukes  on  fat.  The  pullets  are 
of  extraordinary  prerxicity,  since  they  may  be 
put  up  to  fatten  at  the  age  of  three  months,  and 
they  are  ready  for  the  table  in  fifteen  days  after. 
At  four  months  old  a  fowl  of  this  breed  has 
reached  its  full  perfection  as  to  weight  and  qua- 
lity. A  Poularde  of  five  or  six  months  attains 
the  weight  of  fij  lbs.  when  fatted,  an«l  weighs 
44  lbs.  when  dressed  for  the  cook.  •  •  •  •  'i]^ 
Crevecteur  is  tlie  first  breed  in  France  for  deli- 
cacy of  flesh,  case  of  fattening  and  precocity ; 
and  we  believe  It  to  be  tlie  first  iu  the  world  in 
these  respects." 

A.  M.  Ualsted. 
Uyc,  New  York. 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Our  friend  Benjamin  Sheppard,  Cumber- 
land county,  N.  J.,  informs  us  he  has  had  great 
success  in  checking  chicken  cholera,  by  admin- 
istering a  strong  decoction  of  black-oak  bark. 
It  was  given  to  the  fowls  by  moistening  their 
feed  with  it,  and  restraining  them  from  other 
diet.  We  presume  it  acted  as  an  astringent. 
This  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  well  worth 
trying. 

Jfract*  Farmer  Fir^jsida* 

A  few  weeks  after  Bertie  had  commenced  his 
herbarium,  he  came  running  into  the  house,  ex- 
claiming, "  See,  mother,  the  beautiful  red  berries 
I  found  in  the  woods."  His  mother,  who  was 
very  busy,  told  him  to  put  them  in  his  box,  and 
she  woultl  tell  him  about  them  in  the  evening. 

When  the  family  were  assembled  around  the 
fireside,  the  bright  red  berries  in  Bertie's  Iwx 
attracted  the  eye  of  little  Maggy,  who  begged 
for  some  to  string  for  her  doll's  necklace. 

Bertie  asked  her  which  she  would  have— for 
he  had  three  sorts  in  his  box— the  largest  sort, 
he  said,  grew  on  a  vine  which,  like  the  honey- 
suckle, twined  round  trees  so  high  that  he  had 
to  climb  the  fence  to  get  them. 

These  berries  were  orange  color,  as  large  as  a 
Ilea,  and  grew  on  short  stems  an  inch  or  two  in 
length. 

Maggy  said  she  would  help  liim  pick  them 
out  and  put  by  themselves.  This  she  could 
easily  do,  as  the  berries  were  not  only  larger 
than  the  rest  an<l  of  a  lighter  red,  but  they  had 
three  narrow  yellow  strijies  running  from  the 
top  to  the  point  where  they  had  been  attached 
to  the  stem.  The  berries  looked  so  pretty  that 
flaggy  P'lt  them  into  a  white  saucer.  Her  mo- 
ther  admired  them  and  said,  that  the  vine  on 
which  they  grew  is  called  Waxwork,  and  is  so 
much  prized  as  to  be  cultivated  around  veran- 
das and  over  arlxirs. 

Bertie  asked  his  father  to  please  read  what 
Dr.  Dariington  said  about  it  iu  his  Botany. 

His  father  complied  by  reading  that  the  bota- 
nical name  for  Waxwork  is  Celastnm,  and  that 
the  berry  is  descril)ed  as — 

"  Houndish  ovoid,  J  to  ^  of  an  incli  in  diam- 
eter, orange  color  when  mature;  valves  two  or 
three  each,  w  ith  a  ridge  or  imiierfect  septum  in 
the  middle." 

Maggy  now  had  her  mother's  consent  to  make 
of  the  AVaxwork  berries  a  string  of  lieads,  and 
she  was  careftil  to  put  her  needle  through  the 
|x)int  where  tlie  three  strijxjs  met. 

Bertie  began  picking  out  the  next  largest  size, 
which  were  as  i-ed  and  smooth  as  a  cranberry, 
neariy  round  and  but  slightly  smaller  than  the 
Waxwork.  He  said  that  he  had  found  them 
down  among  the  leaves  in  the  woods— that  the 
plant  w  hicli  bore  them  grew  close  to  the  ground, 
over  which  it  ran  like  a  little  vine;  the  leaves 
were  round  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  the 
ben  ies  grew  close  to  the  stem  at  tlie  place  where 
the  leaf  starts. 

His  mother  .said  this  was  the  Partridge  lierry, 
that  tlie  plant  was  an  evergreen,  and  was  much 
admiral  for  rock-work,  over  which  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  if  the  earth  lictween  tlio  rocks  is 
rich.  For  this  puipose  it  is  much  prettier,  lioth 
in  summer  and  winter,  than  the  Periwinkle. 
In  June  it  bears  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  pink. 

His  father,  again  quoting  from  Dr.  Dariing- 
ton, said,  that  the  scientific  name  for  Partridge 
lierry  is  Mitchella,  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Mit- 
diell  of  Virginia,  and  that 

"The  licrries  fre(|uently  remain  until  the 
flowers  of  the  succi>eding  year  put  forth.  Tliey 
are  edible  but  insipid." 

Maggy,  who  had  finished  stringing  Jier  Ce- 

laatrwt  berries,  thought  the  Partridge   beiTies 

much  prettier,  and  looked  at  them  with  longing 

eyes.   Her  mother  anticipating  the  child's  wishes, 

gave  her  iwrmission  to  make  a  string  of  them  also. 


The  berries  now  reiuaiiiiiig  in  the  box  were 
the  smallest  of  the  three,  roiuid  as  shot,  and  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet. 

They  grew,  said  Bertie,  on  a  small  bush,  a 
little  taller  than  himself,  from  whicli  the  leaves 
had  all  dropped  ofl".  The  little  berries  seemed 
as  though  stuck  on  to  the  grayish-brown  stem 
in  little  clusters,  which  were  so  pretty  that  he  at 
fii-st  thought  it  a  pity  to  pluck  them. 

"  That  must  be  the  Black  Alder,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, "  it  is  not  very  common  about  here,"  ami 
patting  Bertie  upon  the  cheek  called  him  "  her 
little  botanist."  "  There  is  a  small  tree  called 
the  Holly,"  she  added,  "  the  berries  of  which 
are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Black  Alder ; 
but  it  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  are  stitt, 
shining,  and  have  sharp  points." 

"I  have  some  of  that,  too,  mother;  it  is  on 
the  mantelpiece ;  please  get  it." 

His  mother  did  so— and  the  beautiftd  red  ber- 
ries shone  brilliantly  in  the  laini)-light  among 
the  glossy  foliage.  His  father  could  scarcely 
distinguish  these  berries  from  those  of  the  Black 
Alder,  and  turned  to  Dariington's  work  for  in- 
formation. Ho  learned  that  there  was  but  little 
scientific  difference  between  them.  The  Black 
Alder,  called  also  Winter-berry,  and  by  botanists 
Prinos,  has 

"  Berries  globose,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, in  small  persistent  clusters,  bright  red 
when  mature." 

The  Holly,  or  Hex,  lias  its  "  Beiry  roundish 
ovoid,  smooth,  red  when  mature,  iieraistent." 

The  next  evening  JIaggy  brought  out  her 
string  of  berry  beads.  The  Partridge-berries 
remained  unchanged  in  their  lieauty ;  but  when 
she  saw  the  string  of  Celastrus,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  mother,  my  Waxwork  berries  have 
all  turned  into  butterflies."  And  they  really 
seemed  so— for  each  yellow  stripe  had  split  o[ien, 
the  covering  had  turned  back,  forming  three 
brilliant  wings,  displaying  a  small  crimson,  juicy 
l)erry  in  the  centre,  which  seemed  to  resemble 
the  body  of  an  insect,  through  which  the  string 
passed. 

Maggy  had  hung  her  strings  in  a  dry  room, 
which  hastened  the  bursting  of  the  potls,  and 
caused  her  surprise. 

Bertie  said  he  had  seen  some  that  were  hurst 
on  the  vliie,  but  he  had  jiicked  only  the  round 
ones. 

His  mother  suggested  that  the  op»m  Celastrus 
berries  would  make  a  l>eautifiil  ornament  for 
the  hair  or  lionnet- and  she  asked  Bertie  to  get 
some  for  her  the  next  day. 

Lucy  Tamworth. 


LAUGHING   CHILDUEN. 

Give  me  tlie  boy  or  girl  wlio  smiles  as  soon 
as  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  glance  in  through 
tlie  window,  gay,  hapiiy  and  kind.  Such  a  boy 
will  be  fit  to  "make  up"  into  a  man— at  least, 
when  contrasted  with  a  sullen,  moi-ose,  crabbed 
fellow,  who  siiaiis  and  snarls  like  a  suriy  cur,  or 
growls  and  grunts  like  an  untamable  hyena, 
from  the  moment  lie  oiiens  his  red  and  angry 
eyes,  tin  he  is  "comforted"  by  his  breakfast. 
Such  a  giri,  other  things  being  favorable,  will 
be  good  material  to  aid  in  gladdening  some 
comfortable  home,  or  to  refine,  civilize,  tame, 
and  humanize  a  rude  brother,  making  him  more 
gentle,  affectionate  and  lovable. 

It  is  a  feast  Uj  even  look  at  such  a  joy-inspir. 
ing  giri,  such  a  woman-bud,  and  see  the  smiles 
flowing,  so  to  sjK'ak,  from  her  parted  lips,  dis- 
playing a  set  of  clean,  well-brushed  teeth,  look- 
ing almost  the  personification  of  the  beauty  and 
goodness,  singing,  and  as  merry  as  the  birds, 
the  wide-awake  birds,  that  commenced  their 
morning  concert  long  before  tlie  lazy  boys 
«lreamed  that  tlie  glorious  sun  was  approaching 
and  about  to  pour  a  w  liole  flood  of  joy-inspiring 
light  and  warmth  upon  tlie  earth.    Such  a  giri 

is  like  a  gentle  shower  to  the  parched  earth,  be-   sell  lier  lor  a  spring  cliicken  1 "  exclaimed  an 
stowing  kind  words,  sweet  smUes,  and  acta  of  I  urchin  wliosc  father  dealt  in  poultry. 
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mercy  to  all  around  lier-the  joy  and  light  of 
the  household. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  "there  are  two 
muscles  to  raise  the  upper  lip,  as  in  laughing, 
and  only  one  to  draw  it  down ;  therefore,  we 
should  laugh  tioice  to  crying  once."  There  may 
be  a  time  for  weeping,  and  even  for  mourning 
and  melancholy;  yet  cheerftdness,  good  nature 
and  joy,  are  far  more  favorable  to  the  health  of 
the  body  and  mind.  Excessive  grief  often  ar- 
rects  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  produces 
disease.  The  cheerft.l  and  hopeful  are  far  more 
healthy  than  the  morose,  the  sour,  the  fretftil, 
and  the  scolding  mortals,  who  never  see  the 
sunlight  of  cheerfulness  or  sociability,  but  who 
scowl  and  frown,  "look  daggers,"  and  feel  two- 
edged  swords  towards  all  who  dare  to  come 
within  reach  of  them.— Oliver  Optic's  Mag. 

WHITE-WASH,  OR   COLOR-WASH? 

When  husking  is  done  and  the  men  are  set- 
ting fence,  getting  in  the  winter's  wood,  and 
repairing  footways  and  roadways,  now  I  suggest 
is  the  time,  while  yet  the  days  are  pleasant,  to 
touch  up  the  garden  fences  and  arbors  with  the 
white-wash  brush.  But  should  the  wash  be 
white  ?  My  neighbors  think  so,  and  act  on  the 
thought— and  long  glaring  white  lines  of  fences 
surround  each  homestead.  Kemove  from  white- 
wash its  association  with  the  idea  of  cleanliness, 
and  we  should  all  regard  its  glaie  as  offensive 
and  sadly  out  of  harmony  in  a  rural  landscape. 
See  how  nature  softens  all  her  tints  and  mellows 
the  hues  of  growing  things !  Even  in  our  coun- 
ty, where  the  white  limestone  and  marble  crop 
out  from  the  ground,  the  gray  lichen  covers  and 
subdues  the  contrast. 

"  Choose  any  color  but  white  for  your  farm 
buildings,"  remarks  our  Bayaku  Taylob,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  But  what  shall  the  choice 
be?  say  our  lady  readers.  I  answer,  let  it  be 
one  of  the  wood  colors,  which  are  so  much  ad- 
mired for  interiors  that  wood-hangings  have 
been  employed  instead  of  paper-hangings. 

When  I  desire  to  mix  a  color-wash,  I  get  a 
clean  bright  shingle  or  pine  chip,  soak  it  in 
water  and  use  it  as  a  pattern.    I  do  not  expect 
my  color-wash  to  be  as  hi  ight  as  the  pattern- 
but  I  come  as  near  as  I  can  with  ordinary  pig- 
ments, such  as  yellow  ochre,  Spanish  brown, 
Venitian  red,  and  burnt  umber.    The  last  I 
prefer,  and  with  it  alone  stirred  into  my  white- 
wash, I  obtain  a  very  desirable  tint.    As  burnt 
umber  is  not  always  obtainable  at  our  village 
store,  and  yellow  ochre  and  Spanish  brown  are, 
I  keep  Ml  liand  a  small  package  of  lampblack, 
which  w  ith  those  two  subsUnces  gives  me  the 
desired  color.    Lampblack,  owing  to  its  greasy 
nature,  will  not  readily  mix  with  the  lime-wash, 
but  floats  on  the  surface,  whence,  taken  up  by 
the  brush,  it  causes  black  streaks  when  applied. 
To  prevent  this  I  proceed  as  follows :  I  slake 
freshly  burned  lime  with  just  water  enough  to 
cause  it  to  fall  into  dry  powder.    In  this  powder 
I  stir  my  lampblack  until  the  mass  becomes  of 
a  uniformly  light  gray  color.    I  then  add  boUing 
water,  constantly  stirring  until  of  tlie  proper 
consistence,  then  add  yellow  ochre  and  Spanish 
brown,  the  former  in  much  the  laiger  quantity. 
I  need  hardly  say  tliat  all  color  waslies  dry 
much  lighter.    To  prevent  the  wash  from  rub- 
bing off  1  dissolve  a  tea-cupftil  of  alum  in  boil- 
ing water,  which  I  add  to  a  bucketfiU  of  wash. 
To  preserve  uniformity  of  tint,  tlie  wash  should 
lie  fre«|uently  stirred  wlien  used. 

Lucy  Tamwobth. 


CtT""  Now,  young  people,"  said  a  profeaaor  of 
natural  history  to  his  class,  "  now,  then,  as  to 
hens;  ahen  has  the  capacity  of  layingjustsix  hun- 
<lred  eggs,  and  no  more:  and  slie  finislies  the  job  in 
just  about  five  years.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  her  after  that  ?  "  "  Cut  off  her  liead,  and 
sell  lier  for  a  spring  chicken  1 " 


m. 
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WORK  AM)  WIN. 

Bovs,  read  luid  hwA  what  Ai.KXANDKit 
IJamii-ton  once  said  to  an  intimate  friend: 
''  Mon  sive  nic  credit  fur  tjcnins.  AUtlie  fj;eiiiiis 
1  have  li(!s  just  in  tliis  : — Wlien  I  liave  a  .sul)jwt 
in  liaiid  1  study  it  iirofonndly  ;  <lay  and  ni^lit 
it  is  before  nie  ;  1  explort^  it  in  all  its  liearintjs  ; 
my  mind  becomes  jKMvadcd  wilb  it.  Tlicu  the 
efforts  wliich  I  make,  the.  \h\(>iiU-  are  pleased  to 
call  tlie  fruit  of  genius.  Jt  is  the  fruit  of  labor 
and  thought." 

TIIK  iJE.ST   MOTIVE. 

Xo  motive  can  iK-rmanenlly  animate  and 
8ust.-tin  ns  in  our  Christian  work  but  the  love  of 
Christ.  Other  considerations, such  as  ambition, 
pride,  the  giMid  opinion  of  friends,  or  social 
atlections,  may  for  a  time  a<'tnal('  us;  but  all 
tJiese,  aft^M-  a  wlii.e,  lose  their  inllnence  in  this 
respect.  But  divine  l(»ve  in  tlie  sold  never  fails. 
It  may  1k>  ret;»ined  ever  fresh,  buoyant,  hojX'ful 
and  invij^oratinj;,  if  wefeeil  daily  u\tim  hcivenly 
food.  (;«»ntinual  comnuuiication  with  Clirist, 
through  oiu-  faith  reaching  up  to,  discerning  and 
clinging  to  Ilini,  and  through  His  Holy  Spirit 
descending  into  our  souls,  animating,  enlighten- 
ing and  drawing  them  bolli  to  the  Saviour  and  to 
our  work,  is  the  gn^at  s(;cret  of  holy,  happy 
living,  and  successful  labor.  "Abide  in  me, 
and  I  in  you,"  said  (Jhrist.  "  For  witliout  me 
ye  can  do  nothing." — Occident. 

—      — ^^  •  ^ 

WORKIN<;   CHEAT. 


"  Wliat  does  Satan  pay  yon  for  swearing?" 
asked  one  gentleman  of  anotlier. 

"He  don't  pay  me  anything,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  you  work  cheap,  to  lay  aside  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  to  inflict  so  much  on 
your  friends  and  civil  people,  to  suller,  and  Ijist- 
ly,  to  risk  losing  your  own  pitM-ious  soul,  and  all 
for  notliing.  You  certainly  do  work  cheai) — 
very  clieap,  indeed." 

■  •  -^ 

Childhen's  ScicAr  Book.  —  It  is  well  to 
save  childish  pictures  and  w<H)d  cuts  of  various 
kinds,  (many  of  which  give  chiUhvn  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  places,)  and  iKiste  them  into  an  old 
ledger  or  coiiy  book.  They  help  jiass  away  many 
a  childish  hour,  and  are  at  onw  innocent  and  in- 
structive. Witli  the  hell)  of  <piestions  from  tlieir 
elders,  they  aid  children  to  think. 

If  you  would  always  be  discreet. 
Five  things  observe  with  care — 
Of  whom  you  sjR?ak,  to  whom  you  sjHiuk, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 


Opcratins'  a,  Farm  Orist  3£ill. 


A  Chinaman  dying  left,  1 1  sheep  and  !>  sons — 
and  making  a  will  left  one-liidf  of  his  estate  to 
his  eldest,  one-fourth  to  the  next ,  and  one-sixth 
to  tlie  third  son.  Now,  they  wished  to  divide 
witliout  killing  a  slieep,  but  could  not  see  isow 
to  do  it;  so  they  sent  for  a  wise  man,  who 
•Imwed  it  was  easy  cnongli.  Sending  to  his 
own  fold  for  a  sliecp,  lie  put  it  with  the  11  : 
Now  take  your  luilf  said  lie  to  the  elde.st,  and 

JIC  QIQ  SO* •••••*••••••••••••■••■ •••••••••  w 

To  the  2d — take  j  our  J 3 

To  the  younger,  take  your  Cth  and  begone —  2 

And  tliey  all  did  so;  when  the  wise  man 
drove  his  liome 1 

Was  the  distribution  agreeable  w  ith  the  will  ?  12 

■  ♦  ■ 

A  little  boy  having  broken  lib  mcking-horse 
tlie  day  it  was  bought,  his  motlier  liegaii  to  re- 
buke him,  and  to  threaten  to  liox  his  ears.  He 
silenced  lier  by  in<|uiring,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a 
goo<l  boss  till  it 's  broke  ?" 

^  <  ■         

d/'Some  one  says  the  b<»t  way  to  tiain  a 
child  in  tlie  way  he  stH>uld  go  is  for  the  person 
to  travel  that  way  (M*casionally  himself. 

[X^The  first  b<K»k  read  aiul  the  last  book  laiti 
aside  by  every  child  is  the  uuuduct  of  its  uiollier. 


TiiK  above  ilhustration  conveys  a  good  idea 
of  the  poiiai)le  pieiiiiuiii  Farm  (irist  Mill,  nianu- 
factuied  by  Messrs.  BovKiJ  &  Bi:o.,  of  this  city. 
Wh(Mi  we  were  in  the  implement  business,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  I'liihulelphia,  we  sold  a  large 
numl>er  of  these  mills,  which  proved  satisfactory. 
If  a  farni«  r  has  a  grist  mill  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  own  d<K>r,  he  probably  would  not  want 
one;  but  (here  are  thousands  of  farmers  in  all 
sections  who  have  horse  powei-s  on  their  barn 
floors  for  threshing  and  other  uses,  and  live 
miles  from  any  grist  mill.  To  such,  one  of 
these  mills  w  ill  prove  very  economical,  as  on 
days  when  weather  does  not  admit  of  out-door 
work,  Ijoth  men  and  teams  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  grinding  grain. 

The  grinding  surfaces  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  self-shariKiiiing,  and  can  be  run  for  years 
without  requiring  repaira. 

The  economy  of  a  jioitable  grist  mill  consists 
first,  in  the  saving  of  toll,  then  the  saving  of 
time,  with  men  and  teams  in  going  to  and  from 
the  country  grist  mill,  ami  then  the  employment 
of  four  hands  and  teams,  shciltered  from  the 
weather,  and  who  might  otherwise  be  idle. 

The  price  of  the  mill,  with  sifler  to  make  fine 
Indian  meal  for  house  use,  is  $50 : — With  bolter, 
to  make  family  flour,  $75. 

It  occupies  a  space  three  feet  square,  and 
weighs  'Il-i  \\)S.  It  also  has  an  arrangement  for 
grinding  corn  in  the  ear,  one  ear  being  put  in  at 

a  time. 

■  •  -^ —     — 

Valuable    Experiments    in    Feeding 
Swine. 

A  farmer  In  Iowa  furnishes  an  account  of 
cjireful  tj'sia  m.i<le  by  him  last  fall  with  twenty 
hogs  alxiiit  one  ye.ir  olil.  We  quote  his  con- 
clusi<»us,  which  may  help  in  settling  some  hither- 
to undecided  i>oiiits.  Why  cannot  other  g(;ntle- 
meii  engaged  in  agricultural  o|)erations  show 
themselves  as  handy  with  the  slate  and  pensil  ? 

Tliey  were  fed  28  days  on  dry  shelled  corn, 
and  consumed  KS  bushels ;  made  a  net  gain  of 
8:n  |)oiinds,  which  is  etjuivalent  to  18  (MMinds 
|ier  bnsliel,  which  sold  my  corn  thus  fed  at  .'iO 
cents  and  4  mills  per  bushel. 

They  were  fed  14  days  on  meal,  ground  fine 
and  fed  dry,  and  consumed  47  bushels ;  made  a 
net  gain  of  .Vili  iionnds,  which  is  ecpiivalent  to 
11.70  itounds  to  one  bushel  of  ct)rn,  which 
brought  my  corn  to  68  cents  and  8  mills  ix-r 
bushel. 

They  were  fiil  14  days  on  meal  mixed  up 
with  cold  water  and  consumed  5.") J  busliels; 
made  a  net  gain  of  7:U  iiounds,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  l.'J.n  jiounds  per  bushel.  In  this  trial 
I  realized  for  my  corn  (w  cents  and  8  mills  j»t>i 
bushel. 

They  were  fed  14  days  upon  co<jked  meal,  and 
consumed  403  bushels  ;  tlieir  net  gain  was  (i'M 


Iiounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  14.90  pounds 
|K'r  bushel;  this  sold  my  airn  for  74  ctuits  and 
8  mills  iM*r  bushel. 

Taking  tilt!  two  extremes,  I  find  I  got  24 
cents  and  4  mills  more  i)er  bushel  for  my  corn 
by  grinding  and  cooking  tlian  when  fed  whole 
and  raw.  After  deducting  one-seventh  for 
grinding,  leaves  21  i-ents  ixsr  bushel. 

Had  I  ground  and  coiik(Ml  the  feed  for  my  20 
hogs  1  find  i  would  have  made  008  |)ounds 
more  (xirk  than  1  did,  which  would  have  given 
me  $:5:J  more. 

I  tind  it  will  rcciuire  ?Ao.'il  bushels  of  raw 
corn  to  make  3,480  iiounds  of  |iork,  and  only 
232  bushels  wlieii  cooked — a  dillc'rence  of  112.(i 
bushels  in  favor  of  cookeil  feed. — j.Vtio  York 
WoiiU. 

Sy  Geii(!ral  Hoiikkt  rAxrKit.soN, has  tw«!lve 
stcim  cotton  and  woolen  mills  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  little  way  from  riiiladeiphia,  and  keeps 
ten  thousand  iM'ople  employed,  five  sixth  of 
whom  are  females. 


St'HPI.U8    OF     WUKAT    IN    OUKOON. — The 

surplus  of  wheat  in  Oregon,  this  season,  is  esti- 
mated at  7o,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  will 
find  its  way  to  Euroi»e. 

. ■  ♦  -^^ 

[CT'One  fruit  packing  (a>tablishnieiit  in  Balti- 
more now  employs  800  persons,  and  puts  up  800 
cases  of  caiineil  jieaches,  and  2(K)  cases  of  touia- 
loes  daily. 


J^lJiscellunrujus. 


PROTECTING    ROOFS   FROM    FIRE. 


AND  ACK NO wli:im;ments. 


The  Fireman^ti  Journal,  which  ought  to  be 
good  authority  on  such  matters,  says :  A  wash, 
comiK)sed  of  lime,  s.ilt,  and  fine  sand,  or  wood- 
ashes,  put  on  in  the  ordinary  way  of  white- 
wash, is  said  to  render  shingles  lilty-fold  more 
safe  against  taking  fire  from  falling  cinders,  or 
otherwise,  in  case  of  fire  in  the  vicinity.  It 
pays  the  cxixjiises  a  hundred-fold  in  its  pre- 
serving influences  against  the  effect  of  the 
weatlier.  The  older  and  more  weather-lMuiten 
'ho  shingles,  the  more  benefit  deriveil.  Such 
shingles  are  generally  more  or  less  wariied, 
rough,  and  cracked.  The  application  of  wash, 
by  wetting  the  upimr  surface,  restores  them  to 
ilii'ir  original  or  first  form,  thereby  closing  the 
spaces  lietween  the  siiinglcs ;  and  the  lime  and 
sand,  by  filling  up  the  cracks,  prevents  its  warping. 

INTEMrEUANCE    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  their  final  prcseiitinentmade  recent- 
ly, tells  the  old  story  :  That  at  least  eight-tenths 
of  all  the  Ciises  of  murder,  ;issaidt  and  battery, 
riot,  and  even  jietty  theft,  are  assignalde  to  iu- 
a-niperanct;  as  the  primary  cause.  This  pre- 
senimenl  lu^ais  of  course  only  ujion  the  cjises 
of  which  the  jurors  have  official  cognizance. — 
riie  same  piniMirtion  will  apply  to  the  irregu- 
larities, breaches  of  trust,  of  the  ix»ace,  of  deco- 
rum, and  of  morality,  which  are  not  carried  be- 
fore the  Courts.  Domestic  unhappiness,  tlie 
sorrow  of  jiarents  for  children,  and  of  children 
for  parents;  the  idleness  of  individuals,  the 
want  of  nerve  and  hope  in  those  on  whom  we 
rest  the  snpiKut  of  families ;  ninc-tentlis  at  least 
of  these  great  e\  ils  may  be  fairly  assigned  to  in- 
temiierance.  It  needs  no  presentment  of  a  jury 
to  assui-e  the  world  of  the  happy  fact  that  vice 
and  immorality,  i<ileness,  poverty,  and  improvi- 
dence, chiefly  ctinie  from  the  wilful  d»>struction 
of  man's  own  usefulness  by  his  own  fault. — 
Public  Ledyer. 


NO  NECESSITY  FOB  LYING. 


PCXN    M05iTIII.Y.      Jifvutetl    to    IJti-ratiirc 

hihI  Suciikl    .Sriiiice.    ^ullli^llL■(l   by   Poutku  <& 

CoATKM,  Plilladeliihia. 

The  UctobcT  No.  beibre  ub  contains  on  flmt  page 
a  beautiful  iHirtrail  and  correct  likeiieiw  of  Heuut 
C.  Cakkv,  with  an  extiaustive  article  from  his  well 
known  iii-n,  on  [Hilitical  ecoiiuiny,  or  a  science 
baHC)!  on  a>«iiuni]>tloiiH." 

Tliire  in  also  a  valuable  article  on  the  Political 
litc-rnturu  of  the  I'liitcd  StateM,  by  Uoiiekt  Molk. 

This  number  rontainn  tivo  leading  articloR,  be- 
HidcH  the  UKual  piildieutioii  iiotiees  and  reviews. 

£.II*l*IMOTT'M  MAUAZIXH 

The  latit  No.  lor  ll^l  iit  among  the  best  wliich 
have  been  iHsued.  It  contains,  among  other  ciisays, 
entertaining  articlcH  of  MerniubieH  among  the 
Alps,"  with  illuKtrHtioni<,  Trip  to  the  river  I'latte," 
and  the  Monthly  Oowtip,"  and  compciid  of  foreign 
literature,  are  eopeeially  iiitcrexting.  The  steps  to 
a  colossal  fortune,  reeiliiig  "  the  business  rules,  of 
A.  T.  .Stewart,  the  great  New  York  Dry  Goods 
Merchant  showing  the  7)n^riii  by  whiili  he  arrived 
at  his  colossal  fortune,  is  alone  wortli  a  year's 
sulihcriiition.     We  fhaW  herealler  r^py  part  of  this- 

Then  there  is  alio  an  attractively  written  account 
of  .Jerusalem,  an<l  much  other  valuable  matter  of 

the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  reviews 

Lippineott's  has  become  u  permauuiit  iiiolitution 
of  Philadelphia. 


It  is  painful  to  eco  a  maii^<itlierwlse  so  re- 
siiectabl<!— unreliable  in  the  place  where  men 
meet  him  the  most;  for  it  weakens  hold  niHin 
the  iMipular  regard  and  cannot  fail  to  depreciate 
his  own  self  re^iiect.  You  miLst  feel  ashamed 
at  times  to  realize  that  your  word  is  not  be- 
lieved, and  to  know  that  you  have  not  a  custo- 
mer in  the  world  who  feels  at  all  sure  abot;t 
getting  work  done  by  you  until  it  really  is  done 
and  in  his  hands.  The  kind  of  life  you  lead 
must  also  be  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  one. 

Now,  my  friend,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  this,  and  there  is  no  apology  for 
it.  It  had  a  very  natural  b<^nning,  but  you 
ought  to  have  learned  long  ago  that  it  was  not 
requisite  either  to  your  prosi»erity  or  your 
comfort.  You  get  your  work  in  spite  of  your 
lying  and  not  in  cons<iqueiice  of  it.  This  is 
the  only  thing  people  have  against  you.  Tliey 
give  you  their  custom  because  you  are  a  good 
workman  and  for  nothing  else ;  and  no  man 
leaves  your  sliop  for  another  except  for  the 
reason  he  cannot  depend  iiiioti  your  word.  You 
never  made  a  tlollar  or  saved  a  friend  by  all  the 
lies  you  have  told. 

Honesty,  reliableness,  truthfulness — these  are 
at  a  premium  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  ; 
and  you  have  made  yourself  miserable  and  con- 
temptible throughout  your  life  for  nothing. — 
Your  business  is  alw  ays  at  loose  eiwls,  everybody 
is  crowding  you,  many  of  them  abuse  you,  and 
it  all  comes  from  your  promising  to  do  work 
before  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  it.  Not  a 
decent  m.tn  whose  custom  is  woith  keeping 
enters  your  shop  who  would  not  wait  your  time 
patiently,  if  he  could  lely  upon  having  bis  job 
tiixjii  the  day  promised.— Dr.  Holland. 


RELIGIOUS   SELECTIONS. 

[COLLATKO    BY    M.  K.   W.  ] 

SANCTIFIED     S  U  F  !<' E  111  nTTTnD 
SORROW. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  loving  thoughtfulness 
of  God  that  he  did  not  hang  up  the  sun  to  shine 
in  one  long  cloudless  day  upon  our  heads.  He 
has  caused  night  to  alternate  with  the  day  and 
thus  give  his  beloved  sleep.  The  night  is  also 
a  revealer  of  glories  and  beauties  which  we 
could  never  discern  if  we  were  not  brought 
under  the  shadow  of  ils  dark  wing.  The  moon 
with  her  soft  splendor,  and  the  stai^s  with  their 
varied  brightness,  all  tilling  tis  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  other  iwr- 
tions  of  the  Universe,  bring  their  lessons  and 
joys  under  cover  of  the  night. 

So  the  Christian  finds  that  the  darkest  season 
of  trial  and  sorrow  is  but  the  overshadowing  of 
God's  wing,  by  which  the  Lord  is  drawing  him 
near  to  himself,  and  revealing  realities  and  beau- 
ties of  another  life  which  were  hidden  in  the 
time  of  his  sunshine  and  prosiwiity.  Many  a 
star  of  consolation  and  promise  blazes  out  on 
the  brow  of  the  dark  niglit  which  settles  down 
on  the  believer. 

We  need  the  night  in  this  world,  and  God 
gives  it  in  mercy,  but  in  the  world  to  come  we 
shall  not  need  it,  and  so  we  are  told,  "  There 
shall  be  no  night  there." 

Under  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  night, 
how  sweetly  often  does  a  strain  of  music  sound 
in  our  ears.  So  we  believe  it  is  in  the  ear  of 
God  as  he  hears  his  stricken  child,  singing— 

"  Nearer  my  God  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee. 
E'en  though  it  he  a  cross, 

That  raiseth  mc. 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 

Nearer  my  God  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee." 
"  Ills  song  shall  be  with  me  In  the  night." 


gifLs  to  Jesus  ?  By  giving  them  to  his  ptior  dis- 
ciples. He  will  surely  regard  them  just  the 
same  as  if  given  to  him.  Is  not  your  mother 
more  pleased  with  kindness  shown  to  you,  and 
presents  made  you,  than  she  is  with  gifts  for 
hei-self  ?  O,  Jesus  is  more  tender  than  a  mother 
towards  his  poor  and  sullering  children.  Don't 
forget  this  way  of  showing  your  love  for  Him. 
You  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  some  field  of 
labor.  "  The  jxior  ye  have  always  with  you." 
There  can  hardly  be  a  sixit  so  liivored  that  there 
is  no  poor  Christian  whom  it  would  be  a  charity 
to  visit  and  help.  We  need  not  limit  our  kind- 
nesses to  the  poor  children  of  God  alone,  for  he 
bids  us  "  do  good  to  all  men  as  ye  have  opjior- 
tiinity;"  but  a<lds,  "esix;cially  unto  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith."  We  should  es- 
pecially love  to  do  good  to  Christ's  imor.— The 
Prenbi/teriun. 


"HE'S    ALWAYS     FRESH    IN    RE 
LIGIOUS  DUTIES." 


A  full  spring  is  very  dillerent  from  a  full  iiond. 
The  former  is  clear  and  sparkling,  full  of  life, 
and  giving  i«freslimcnt,  w  hile  the  latter  is  dark 
an<l  Insipid,  aflbrding  no  refreshment.  With 
some  persons  religious  life  apix^ars  to  be  of  the 
IKind  tyi>e,  while  with  others  it  correspontls  with 
tlie  fresh,  flowing  spring.  As  the  spring  is 
drauing  its  supplies  constantly  from  heavenly 
sources  through  hidden  channels,  so  the  Chris- 
tian, who  is  fresh  in  his  religious  duties,  lives  in 
constant  communication  with  the  unseen  Lord, 
who  has  said,  "  my  grace  is  stifficient  for  tliee." 
The  blessed  Lord  calls  upon  all,  "  Ho  every  one 
that  thireteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters." 


BE  TRUE  TO  YOUR  CONVICTIONS. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  cxiwct  or  even  ask 
for  a  clearer  light  on  his  path  when  he  is  not 
walking  by  the  light  which  he  has. 

Thousands  of  Christians  are  at  a  stand  in 
their  Christian  life  because  they  do  not  live  ac- 
cording to  the  light  which  they  have.  They 
habitually  disregard  clear  convictions  of  duty, 
either  allowing  themselves  in  some  habit,  or 
feeling,  which  conscience  condemns,  or  neglect- 
ing some  duty  to  which  conscience  calls  them. 
The  ship  may  float  in  deep  water,  yet  not  ad- 
vance, even  though  the  wind  and  tide  favor,  if 
its  anchor  be  cast.  The  one  littk;  sinful  habit 
allowed,  may  hinder  a  child  of  God  and  stop  all 
progress,  while  if  he  would  be  true  to  his  con- 
victions, he  would  siiecd  onward  to  tlie  haven 
of  his  desires. 

A  person  who  has  no  convictions  to  guide 
and  steady  him  is  a  mere  floating  hulk,  driven 
by  every  wind,  drifted  by  every  current. 

Be  not  such  a  one.  Be  true  to  your  convic- 
tions in  every  thing.  If  you  are  sure  of  a  course 
follow  it ;  if  you  are  sm-e  it  is  wrong,  forsake  it 
at  once. 

Such  decision  In  one  case  prepares  you  for 
deciding  more  e;xsily  and  promptly  in  another. 
Begin  with  the  first  sin  you  discover  in  your- 
self, and  hew  it  to  pieces. 


THE   CUP  OF  WATER. 

A  poor  Arab  found  a  spring  of  sweet,  fresh 
water,  which  to  him  was  so  delicious,  that  he 
filled  a  leather  bottle  with  it  to  carry  to  his 
ruler. 

After  his  long  journey  lie  laid  it  at  the  Calif's 
feet,  who  received  it  very  graciously,  drank  of 
it  fmm  his  golden  cup,  and  afler  thanking  the 
jKior  man,  ordered  him  a  choii-e  reward.  He 
forbid,  however,  a  courtier  from  tasting  the 
water,  as  all  were  eager  to  do.  When  the  poor 
man  had  gone  rejoicing  on  his  way,  he  said  to 
them — 

"The  long  journey  had  siwilcd  the  water, 
and  I  knew,  if  you  had  tasted  it,  you  would 
have  expressed  your  disgust.  But  it  was  an 
offering  of  love,  and  1  would  not  allow  the  heart 
of  the  p<X)r  man  to  lie  wounded." 

Just  so  our  kind  and  loving  Saviour  f^ikes  our 
humble  gift^  when  they  are  proffered  in  love, — 
It  may  be  no  more  than  a  cup  of  water,  but  if 
it  is  tlie  offering  of  an  humble,  aflectionatc 
hctrt,  it  will  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward. 
Do  you  ask  how  you  may  bring  your  little 


BEECHER  ON   CHURCH    DRE.SSING. 

There  was  a  time  w  hen  good  taste  demanded 
the  use  of  the  plainest  clothes  in  the  sanctuary, 
when  the  wealthiest  were  distinguished  for  their 
conspicuous  absence    of  jiereonal    adornment, 
and  sartorial  display  was  a  raaik  of  vulgarity  at 
such  time  and  place.     But  now-a-d.iys  in  the 
congregation  on  the  Sabbath  rich  and  jKKir  alike 
s-^em  on  a  desperate  strain,  the  one  to  make 
some  faint  approximation  to  the  other  in  p<;int 
of  extravagant  display,  and  the  other  to  demon- 
strate the  utt<  r  lioix;lessness  of  the  attempt.     It 
would  almost  ai  p  -ar  as   if  w  hatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  propriety  of  a  mo<lest  garb  in 
other  places,  the  proper  c  istume  for  the  House 
of  God,  wliere,  theoretically,  we  go  to  be  re- 
minded  of  our  common   origin   and  destiny, 
were  an  agglomeration  of  all  the  jewelry  and  all 
the  chignons  and  all  the  feathers  and  furbelow  s  in 
one's  wardrol)e.    The  wearer  is  to  caiTy  all  this 
piled  agony  to  the  sanctuary  as  a  fair— as  if  her 
errantl  were  not  so  much  to  praise  as  to  be  ap- 
praised— and  there  employ  the  sacred  time  in 
envious  comparison  of  her  om\   mountain  of 
millinery  w  ith  the  Himalayan  triumphs  of  her 
neighbor. 

• —  ■  »  ■^»- 

II7~Tlie  grand,  daily  <iuestion  of  life  is  to  be, 
"  Lord  what  wilt  Tliou  have  me  to  <lo?"  The 
smallest  as  well  as  the  gixalest  matters  are  all  to 
be  settled  by  it. 

CC7"  Content  is  the  gifl  of  Heaven,  and  not 
the  certain  effect  of  anything  iqion  earth  ;  andj 
is  as  easy  for  Providence  to  convey  it  without 
wciUth  as  with  it. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

I'hiliulclpliia,  11th  Mo.  (Bfov)  2.5th. 

BIlKADNTUFili-FLOUR,  Mkal  and  Gkain- 
Thero  has  been  a  little  more  activity  in  the  Flour 
market  since  our  last  issue.  The  home  trade  are 
buying  quite  liberally,  but  the  enquiry  for  exiKirla- 
tion  is  light.  The  foreign  accounts,  not  only  from 
Liverpool,  but  from  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  are  not  of  a  character  to  warrant  ship- 
ments at  current  quotations  with  a  probalility  of 
proflt.  To-day  the  market  closed  (juiet,  with  sales 
of  300  bbls  Minncs-ota  Family  at  !S7.()2X<»7.87X  ; 
100  bbls  do  do  choice  at  #8  ;  200  bbls  Ohio  do,  good 
and  choice,  at  S.7 .500-7 .76;  100  bbls  Penna.  do  at 
S7.2/5;  100  bbls  St.  Louis  do  at  #8.50,  and  1,100  bbls 
Quaker  andGirard  City  Mills  on  secret  terms.  Ke- 
ceipts  for  the  week  18,002  bbls. 

KYE  FliOIJR— Is  searee  and  lirm.    Sales  at  $5. 

CORN  BIEAI^— Is  inactive.    No  sales. 

lll'CKWIIKAT  illEAL-Is  abundant.  Sales 
of  ."iOO  bags  New  YorK  and  Pciina.,  in  lotu,  at  S3.S0 

WHEAT— The  demand  is  very  moderate,  and 
mostly  from  the  local  millers.  To-day  there  was  a 
fair  demand  with  sales  of  1,000  bushels  Indiana 
Red  at  *l.«2«rl.():t;  3,0(10  bush.  Pennsylvania  do  at 
*1.60ail.C2;  and  5,000  bush.  Amber  Spring  on  private 
terms.    Iteceipts  for  the  week  101,U(K)  bush. 

The  following  vessels  are  loading  aii<l  to  load 
Grain  at  tliis  port  for  Duroiie  : 

Quarters. 
Norw.  bar(|ue  Insula  Capri,  Cork  for  orders 

United  Kingdom 2,800 

Ur.  barque  Kate  Agnes,  Cork  for  orders 3,600 

Span,  brig  Uosarito,  Belfast l.tKK) 

Br.  bar<iue  Uobert  Godfrey,  (.;ork  forordcrs, 

United  Kingdom  and  Continent 6,400 

Swed.  barque  Patria,  Cork  for  orders 6,000 

Stock  of  Brazil  Coflee  in  the  United  St.ites— 

New  York bags.  44,396 

Italtimore 2,011 

(  harleston j  ,,00 

^"l"'e.. 4sn 

New   Orleans g  042 

Galveston n^.^m 

Total bags.  61,099 

BYE— Is  in  fair  demand.  Sales  of  2,400  bush. 
Western  and  Peiin'a.  at  OJeOSc,  and  500  bii.shels 
Delaware  at  80.  Kecepts  for  the  week  4,3(M»  bush. 
I'OBX- H.is  been  in  fair  demand,  and  with  light 
receii)ts  and  oHerings,  prices  have  advanced  one 
cent.  To-day  the  market  prices  advanced  1«2  cts, 
with  sales  of  1,800  bush,  old  Yellow  at  80c;  2,C00 
bush,  new  Penna.  and  Delaware  do.  at  OTaoac" 
H,(MJO  bush.  Western  high  mixed  at  78  cents;  and 
10,000  bushels  ilo.  on  secret  term*.  Iteceiiits  for  the 
week,  78,400  bushels. 

OA'lt^-The  demand  has  been  lively  at  the  late 
advance.  To-day  the  demand  was  fair,  with  sales 
'>f  l,«*Hi  bush  White  at  rAaMv,  3,200  bush,  mixed  at 
KSc,  and  700  bush  Black  at  62c.  Uccciiits  for  the 
week  were  70,900  bush. 

BARLEY— U  in  better  request.  There  have 
been  some  recent  shipments  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool.  Sales  of  1,000  bushels  Canada  at  SI. 20; 
4()0  bush.  New  York  four  rowed  at  93c ;  4,400  bush 
Canada,  and  2,500  bush  Minnesota  on  secret  terms. 
To-day  10,000  bush  Canada  sold  at  SI. 20.  Ueceipts 
for  the  week,  30,400  bushels. 

Barlej'Mait-ls  steady  at  S1.10«1.30.  liecelpts 
lor  the  week,  5,700  bushels. 

FEED— Is  unchanged.  Sales  of  flUAN  at  f  24.60 
a20  ♦>^  ton.    Uecelpts  for  the  week,  4ril  tons. 

BROOMCOBSr- Is  rather  <lull.  Sales  of  Ued 
at  Sdrldc  ;  tine  Green  at  11«rl3c  ;  and  hurl  at  15c. 

CAT'IXE— Beeves  are  still  dull,  and  weak  in 
price.  Sales  of  fair  and  choice  at6a7c,  and  com- 
mon at  3e4c  V  ib. 

SHKEP— Sell  at  6e7c  for  fair  to  good.  LAMBS 
command  6^  cts. 

HOGS— Arc  weak  at  6)<«7c  ^  lb. 

FROVIHIONM-Of  all  kinds  are  still  drooping. 
Sales  of  old  Mess  Pork  at  S13.50  ♦^  bbl  ;  new  Mess 
at  *I4.5<i«M5  ;  Warthman's  eity  packed  extra  Mesh 
Bkkf  at  »15«^15..'iOpcr  bbl,  and  Western  at  9»itl0. 
New  Bkkp  Hams  command  S23«r24.  Dkiko  Bekp 
is  held  at  I»«r2oc  for  city,  and,  l(i;^«17  for  Western. 
l)RK88Kii  Hoci.s  command  6a6JS{c. 

BACOai— Is  neglectt^'d.  Sales  of  plain  sugar 
curetl  city  smoked  Hams  at  12<til2ji^c;  canvassed 
Western  at  12 w  13c;  ribbed  .Sides  at  Sets;  clear 
ribbed  do  at  8«r8j(c;  and  Shoulders  at7X  cents. 

UREEN  MEATH-Are  still  drooping.  Sales  of 
pickled  Hams  at  10«10,i^e;  do  green,  from  block, 
at  7c  ;  ribbed  Sides  at  V>)tC  ;  clear  ribbed  do  at  "c  ; 
clear  do  at  7;ic;  and  Shoulders,  in  salt,  at  5)iO 
fiJK  c. 

1.ARD— Meets  a  limited  demand.  Sales  of  400 
bbls  and  t^'s  at  9— ffO^^c  for  Western  steam  and 
kettle-rendered,  and'  Naphi-ys'  tins,  25  lbs,  at  13c. 
i'llEENE— Is  htili  dull,  and  but  small  business 
doing.  Sah's  of  New  York  Factory  at  13*  I4c  ;  Ohio 
Factory  at  12a  13c.;  and  Dairy  at  llttli;«c. 


Br'lTER— I'rinu!  grades  are  searee,  and  in  de- 
I'laiKi  at  full  priees,  but  medium  and  low  grades 
ar(!  quiet,  and  prices  barely  maintained.  Uecoipt* 
lor  tlie  week,  2,!»3!>  packages. 

The  following  are  the  quotations:— 
Bradford  county  fresh  pails 28iff32 

New  Yorir  'itJ^.7^'  '■"•"'''  "rkins. ...  i'.  ■.;;;;;  ;i.8»:io 

Now  \ork  State  Iresh  puils  and  tubs 28«^32 

hI!         TV 'T'f  ""J '""'  •^''"'<=« -'8*30 

do  VVelsh  tul.i*,  fresh  -ma-il 

Ohio  and  Western  fresh  tubs.'chV.i^o: ! ! !  *. ! '.  i  i ! -al^ 
Glade  butter,  of  .Somerset  Vo.,  Pa.,  fresh  17®20 
Kven  yellow  packing  Butter,,   ...       " "••"p,"?? 

Pale  yellow  baking    Butter,.,.  oSJo 

Western  yellow,  straight  flrkins. ■,■,'.*.■. iowls 

do        good   inixe.i  Butter ««,,, 

Penna.  Roll,  selected,  choice ,' :;■.■. '.■.26«r30 

Grease  Butter g^j^ 

E«0»— Are  In  fair  demand,  "Salesat'llsVrsc  eta 
*>•  doz.    Receipts  for  the  week,  2,906  packages, 

POTATOEN-Are  still  dull.  Salesof  White  Ne- 
shiuinocks  and  Mercers  at  C5W60  cents  ^  bush. ; 
Monitors  at  40«r55e  ;  Poach  Blows  at  60(»66  cent^  '; 
Prince  Alberts  at  40«r5<ic  ;  Western  Peach  Blows  at 
40<B)60c;  New  York  State  Prince  Alberts  at  60c; 
shipping  lots  at  .«(1.75«i'2.25  ^  bbl.;  New  Karly  Rose 
at  S1.76 ;  new  Early  Goodrich  at  |;1.50ff2. ;  new 
early  White  Sprouts  at  S1.00»1.50.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  abundant,  and  sell  at  S2.75(a3.25  ^  bbl,  and 
40sr60c  ^  basket. 

HOPS— New  arc  scarce  and  tirm.  Sales  of  good 
and  choice  Wisconsins  and  New  York  ^Os  at  40© 
48e  ;  new  crop,  at  (i.')«»70,  second  quality  old,  at  20 
•2.5c  ;  and  inferior  old  at  4i!rl5  cents. 

Hay  and  Straw -Sales  of  Prime  Timothy  at 
»1.8()«rl.!i0  ^  100  lbs;  mixed  at  81.60el.(;o;  andSI.30 
ffl.55  for  straw. 

RIC'E-Is  higher,  and  the  stock  is  reduced  to  a 
very  low  ligure,  witli  but  little  on  the  way.  Sales 
of  150  tcs  Carolina  fair  at  S8.27,  and  good  and  prime 
at  •8.25*8.75. 

TOBACCO— No  new  feature  to  record.  Sales  of 
Leaf  amounted  to  15  hhds  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and 
200  cases,  principally  Connecticut ;  also  100  bales 
Spanish.  Tlie  Cigar  trade  amounted  to  over  a  mil- 
lion. Stock  of  line  Cigars  Is  moderate,  and  prices 
steady.  Plug  meets  a  steady  inquiry.  Sales  of  720 
boxes;  of  Smoking  180  cases,  and  of  Fine  Cut  175 
packages. 

C'OTTOBT-There  is  a  better  feeling  In  the  mar- 
ket, with  more  Inquiry  from  the  spinners,  and  at 

the  close  holders  put  up  their  flgures   a  cent 

Sales  of  1743  bales  atl«>«el9c  for  middling  Upland 
and  iy,V»l!'>4C  for  New  Orleans-closing  tirm  at 
our  highest  ligures.  ReccipUi  for  the  week  2,025 
bales. 

V  •t.AXD— Reb-aled  8«M0c ;  samples  ISji^aiRUc- 
ordinary  lSii«H7;  good  ordinary  18«'8j,c-  low 
middling  ISA,  ©19;  middling  VJalsJi  ;  good  mid'ulii.ir 
20>i(a'21.  * 

WEW  ORLEANS -Rebaled  8»10c;  Samples 
1»¥«1«X;  ordinary  17*17!^;  goo.l  ordinary  IS)^* 
18J,;  low  middling  \9\aVJ}i;  middling  10><ei»iL. 
good  middling  21*21><. 

COTTON  YARN.S-Are  in  active  demand  for 
low  iiiinibers. 

MOOL-Therc  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  trade  since  last  rejwrt.  A  number  of 
Eastern  buyerr  have  been  hero,  and  they  have  opo- 
rat«-(l  rather  more  freely.  There  is  little  or  none 
coming  forward,  and  the  stock  here  is  far  below 
that  of  this  period  for  many  seasons  past.  Prices 
are  very  Arm,  un<]  there  is  110  dUinisition  except  in 
Isolated  cases,  where  the  want  of  money  offers  In- 
ducements, to  accept  concessions. 

Among  the  sales  prices  were  :— 

r.,000  lbs  Ohio  X  and  XXX «« 

10,000  lbs  Ohio  XX,  light ;. S? 

2,000  lbs  Ohio  X  and\x  J.; 'S? 

2,(KK»  lbs  Ohio  5-8  blood S? 

2,000  lbs  Ohio  \   bl«KMl .',     mTT: 

1,000  lbs  Ohio  \'  blood £3? 

3,000  lbs  Ohio  V  blood :,:    •*ii? 

120,000  lbs  Ohio  XX 2? 

3o.(Hiojbs  Ohio  X... :..:::.,. iv-s; 

M,<HiO  lbs  Ohio  heavy SS 

l.iHHi  lbs  Ohio  heavy ". iAi~ 

l,5iKl  lbs  .Southern  t^eece '.'. 3^ 

2.1SK)  lbs  pulled.  No.  1 ■.".;;; M»^ 

4.(Mm  lbs  pulled.  No.  1,  City..    ,. Sw? 

i,.5<K)  ibH  pulled.  No.  1,  City ;; s«« 

2,.HK>  lbs  pulled.  No.  1,  City    ::: mt?S 

lO.WO  lbs  imlle.lWestern. ..::,.,:::  :•; S^ 

\,IHH>  lbs  pulled.  Mestiza,  burry Si 

2.500  lbs  nulled  superline '.'.atto 

2.1m  lbs  Combing,  ( »hio Tail 

7, iKM»  lbs  Combing,  New  York,,,,    Via 

lO.OfMi  lbs  Combing,  Canada '.*."' „  f 

3,«KMHbstub,  Indiana ...,], P-'^T 

8,0<K»  lbs  tub,  Indiana iS? 

1 ,1 »» lbs  tub,  Indiana ^g Wo 

6,<KHllbstub 'rAo 

600  lbs  tub.  Southern ijl 

8.0(10  lbs  unwashed,  Missouri,  low  aiid  mVd'MUa 

8,(M)0  !bH  unwashed,  (limbing Bio 

1,(100  ffs  un washed,  Cumbing.  ",*.!!". noe 

2,000  lbs  unwiished  West<;rn  k  &  JK  bVood  "4iuA 
3,<MtO  lbs  un wi.hlie.l,  « ihio,  fine  ft? 

30,<H»0  lbs  unwashed  Texas,  carpet..,"! n  t 

15.1100  lbs  unwaNhe<l,f Foreign,  carpet K,  t 

2,000  lbs  unwashed  and  unraerchanUble       4»u« 
3,'>«o  lbs  unwashed,  Indiana    ....  '"ft? 

18,000  lbs  unwa,shed,  Ohio  ^itf? 

2,0<»0  lbs  uiiwnMied,  Missouri Sw« 

2.000  lbs  unwashed.  Cape  ...         "4^,° 

A  lot  of  Sheep  Pelts    .....  i'/'.S 

Receipt*  for  the  week,  528  bales,' 


^k^mas^msasmt. 
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THE    PRACTICAL    FARMER 


ill 


I 


eons  Mfr:Ai.  i>t'i>i>ixc4. 

Two  qiiiirls  of  »\vc('t  milk,  one  pint  of  corn- 
meul,  one-liitlf  i)int  of  beof  sunt  or  fat  ixjik, 
cln>i)iieil  fine,  tliit;e  cj^ys,  and  a  little  niitiiiey  anil 
salt;  swecUni  to  your  taste  with  sii.^ar.  Heat 
the  milk,  and,  while  hot,  stir  in  the  meal;  atler 
this,  set  it  where  it  will  cool,  and  then  add  the 
egt?s.  Bake  from  three  to  four  hours  in  a  slow 
oven. 

CARROT   PLUM  NO. 

Take  a  half  ixjund  of  grated  carrot,  one  pint 
of  new  milk,  a  quarter  iK>und  of  soda  biscuits, 
three  oimces  of  sugar,  and  half  a  small  tca- 
apoonful  of  ixjwdered  ciimamon.  Wash  and 
scrape  the  carrots  very  clean,  grate  tliera  into 
half  of  the  milk,  cold;  boil  the  other  half  pint 
of  milk,  and  pour  it  upon  the  biscuits,  broken 
in  small  pieces;  cover  it  with  a  plate,  and  when 
cool,  mix  well  with  the  carrot  and  milk,  adding 
tlie  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  bake  it  in  a  but- 
tered dish  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Anothku  Cahrot  rri)i)ixfj.=Take  a  half 
pound  of  grated  carrot,  a  half  jwund  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  pint  of  new  milk,  half  a  pint  of 
cream,  six  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  two 
oiincea  of  butter.  WjisIi  aiul  scrajMi  the  carrots 
very  clean,  grate  them  quite  fine,  mix  the  pulp 
with  the  bread  cnimbs,  sugar,  nutmeg,  or  mace, 
and  a  little  salt ;  add  the  eggs,  w  ell  beaten,  and 
bake  it  in  a  putT  ptistc,  in  a  moderate  oven. 

RKEAD   l*l'DDINO. 

Three  ounces  of  fine  bread  crnmlis,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  three  eggs, 
Ibe  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  one  pint  of  cream  or 
new  milk.  Put  the  butter  into  a  basin  with  the 
sugar  (pounded),  and  the  giated  rind  of  a  lemon ; 
pour  in  the  boiling  milk,  or  cream,  stirring  till 
properly  mixed;  when  nearly  cold  add  the  bread 
crumbs,  the  eggs  well  Iteaten,  and  a  few  drojis  of 
almond  flavor ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  bake 
it  in  a  buttered  dish,  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Bread  Pudding*  without  Milk  or  Eire- 
Take  one  {wund  of  stale  bread,  a  half  (Kiund 
of  currants,  a  quarter  (Miund  of  sugar,  and  one 
tea-spoonful  of  ginger.  Pour  boiling  water  on 
the  bread,  and  wiien  cool  and  properly  soaked, 
press  out  the  water,  and  mash  the  bread,  adding 
tlie  sugar,  currants,  ginger,  a  little  siUt,  and 
grated  nutmeg;  mix  the  whole  well  together; 
put  in  a  buttered  dish,  laying  a  few  small  pieces 
of  butter  on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven ;  wl>en  baked,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes, 
then  turn  it  out  on  a  flat  dish,  and  serve  cither 
liot  or  cold. 


To  Advertl«*er» All  |>cihoii.s  wlio  coiiti?iniilHto 

niiikiiiK  coiitritctH  with  iicwhixnars  lor  the  inai^rtiou 
of  AiivertiKcmeiitH  Hhould  hciuI  to 

for  a.  Circular,  or  iiirloM'  2r,  oonts  for  their  One 
Hundred  Page  Pamplilet,  containing  LlNt« 
of  :j,(MHt  NewMpaperH  iimi  tstimiitcs,  showlnK  tho 
coHt  of  ailvertlKing,  alHO  many  useful  hints  to  a<l- 
y<Ttl8(^r«,  and  some  account  of  the  experiences  of 
men  who  arc  known  as  Successtful  Adver- 
tlsen*.  This  firm  are  proprietors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agency, 

41  Park  Row, 

and  are  possessed  of  unequalled  facilities  forsccur- 
iuK  the  insertion  of  advertisements  in  all  Newspa- 
pers and  Periodicals,  at  lowest  rates.  12- 


You  and  Your  Meighbor 

CAN  HAVKTHIC  AMKUICAN  HUKAI.  HOMK 
through   1K72  for  only   81.50  each— or   93 
for  both— and  Fro<»  Tlironich  Mcceinher  be- 
Hld«M!    Flrst-CIUMM.   i:iK>>tM><iKre,  AKrleiil- 
turHlandFaiiiily  WKEKI^YI  Si-eeinien  tree. 
Address    HUPKIN.S  &  WILCOX,  Uochester, 
12-U  N-  Y. 


FORWEV'S  PRESS. 


The  Great  Radical  Newspaper. 


(JET  THE  LEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NEWUFAPEll  IN  TUE  COUNTRY. 


TRUNK  FULL  OF  FUN. 

A  Portfolio  of  first-cla-sa  Wit  and  Ilnnior,  con. 
tainliig  the  Kichest  Comical  .Stories,  Cruel  .Sells, 
.Sid<-,SplitliiiK  .Jokes,  Humorous  Poetry,  Quaint 
Parodies,  Iturlesque  Sermons,  Ac,  ever  publlwhi-d, 
with  Curious  Puzzles,  Amusing  Card  Tricks,  &e.; 
and  nearly  200  Kunny  Engravings.  Illustrated 
Cover.  Price  1."!  centR.  Sent  l)y  mall,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

UIClv  &  FlTZGEUAI.n,  Publishers, 
12-lt  18  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

HAY   PRESS   IVIANUFAois.,»t. 

1 854. 


Established 


l'h(l|ie(tii£« 


f  El    f  E1S;S 

Is  a  first  class  duuble-sheet  right  page  paper,  con- 
taining 4tS  columns,  published  every  Morning, 
(except  Sundays). 


TE113LS: 


ALBANY,  M.  Y.,  BRANCH  AT  MONTREAL,  P.  0. 

Tlio  P.  K.  DF.DBnirit  I'ntt^nt  ProgreiiHivo  bevcr  I'rciinc» 
HFf  known  rviry  wlieicaitllielx'Ht  Pkoki-k,  ami  :i!f  Ijul- 
iiiS  ni'Bily  nil  tlie  Inow  niaterinl  in  tli«^  rnui.lrv.  34 
iliffiTcnf  nir.i'S  of  llorne,  H«nil  and  P(i«<'r  Pn-nse*.  for 
baling  Hav,  Straw,  Cotton.  Broom  Corn,  IIi-mi|.,  Mom. 
-     Hiiskn,  KagH,  Uops,  be. 


RlMlll  for  ti.*-   I'.    iV.    IIBDKKII  K    UllV  .■lllll  .SHOW    Kl-lMOt- 

or.  KiviiiK  a  rci><  rt  loi  tim  crop  from  i-rcrv  sccli'Oi; 
almi  for  IllniitraU'd  CntHloRim  of  »i/<n.  i.ri.-.».  an.l 
ninrli  other  infoiuiation  nui-ful  to  the  Karnu-r,  I'lHiili-r 
Pai-ki-r  ami  Sliipi^er.     AililrrM 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  K.  Y. 
12-U 


nxivx  fh: 


4.00 
S.OO 


per  Annum. 

lor  Mix  SIonthB. 

forXbrec  Jlonths. 


TRI-WEEKtV  PRESS, 


•4.00 

a.oo 

1.00 


per  Aannm. 
for  Hlx  MonthH. 
I'ur  Three  SIonthM. 


BRIOOS   &  BROTHERS 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Now  ready.  Consisting  of  ovit  I'M)  pa|;e8,  on  rosfl 
tinted  paper,  with  upwards  of  4iNt  separate  cuts  and 
Mix  be»utirnl  Colored  Pl»t««.  Corer  a  bcAu- 
tiful  dcsiun  in  colors.  The  richest  catalogue  ever 
published. 

"  The  ttnest  work  of  the  sort  ever  issned  on  tkls 
continent  or  In  Kurope."— Com'J  Adverliifr,  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  an,  1K71. 

Send  2S  cent«  for  copy,  not  one  half  the  ralue  of 
the  colored  plati'S.  In  tUofirii  order, aronuntlng  to 
not  less  than  one  dollar,  the  i>rice  of  Catalogue,  i") 
cents,  will  be  refunded  in  seeds.  New  cnstiim<-rs 
placed  on  the  same  foothiK  *'•••>  "'d.  Free  to  obi 
customers.  (Quality  of  seeds,  sir.e  of  packets,  prices 
and  premiums  ottered,  make  it  to  the  advantage  of 
all  to  purchase  s«>eds  of  us.  See  Catalogue  for  ex- 
traordinary Inducements. 

Either  of  our  two  Chronms,  for  1872,  size  ll>x24— 
one  a  flower  plate  of  biilltous  plants,  consisting  of 
Lilies.  Ac. ;  the  other  of  annual,  biennial  and  per- 
ennial plants,  guaranteed  the  most  elegant 

Floral  Chromos 
erer  lamicd  In  this  country.    A  su|>erb  parlor  orna- 
ment; mailed,  |H)st  paid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents;  also 
(tee,  on  condition  specified  in  cutaloeue. 

Address  BKI(a<IH  U:    ItKOrHEn, 

Kstatdlsbed  IMS.    (It]     Kochewtor,  New  York. 


THE  BEST. 


LEFFEIj'S  €entrfftM>pen. 

Inn,   HIovKble-comb    BKE 

■IIVE,  Italian  '^uet-ns,  Alslti-  Clover   Seed,  pure 

bred   Poultry,    Pigeons,  KabbiLs.     Agents  wanted. 

Send  stamp  at  once  to  LITTLK  MAN, 

l»-3t  .Springfield,  Ohio. 


A   CHRISTMAS    PUDDING 

FULL  OF  PLT!MS,  Sent  FKKKon  receiptor  Stamp 
for  Postage.    Address  ADAMS  «&  CO.,  Boston. 
12-lt 

PRACTICAL-EDUCATIONAL-SCIENTIFIC 

THE  GARDENER'S  MONTHLY 

AND 

Horticultural  Advertiser, 

EDITED  BY   TIIO.MAN  MEEIIAN, 

Florist,  Botanist,  and  Nurseryman. 

For  the  Amateur,  Market  OAnlener,  Arboricul- 
turist, Landscape  Gardener,  Kotanlst, 
and  PomologUt. 

HslMicrlptlon  03  per  Annum  In  Advance. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

In  every  section,  to  whom  liberal  commissions  will 
l>e  given.  They  arc  one  and  all  authorised  to  give 
assunnice  tliat  the 

GARDENER  S  MONTHL7  for  1872 
will  be  UP  TO  THE  STANDARD  It  has  so  stea- 
dily maintained  for  the  past  THIKTKEN  YEARS, 
an<l  which  chart-icter  has  been  so  grnemntly  rfcng- 
nitfd  by  Its  Iniye  and  itradily  inrrfating  tubtcription 
litt,  and  l»y  the  confidence  of  THE  TUADE  IN 
GENERAL,  as  manifested  In  an  unfailing  adver- 
tising patronage. 

For  10  Names  and  ?15  during  tho  year  for  sub- 
scriptions from  .lanuary  1st,  one  Extra  Copy  will 
be  sent  to  any  address. 

We  will  furnlBh  Itoth  the  "  Gardener's  Monthly" 
and  "  I'raetlcal  Karsaer"  at  !«',i.5<i,  or  any  other 
Journal  or  number  of  .lournals  published  In  tho 
I'nited  States,  In  connection  with  "  MONTHLY," 
at  a  deduction  of  2.5  cents  ofl'  each  i)Ublicatlon. 
Address 

BRI^rCKEOE  A   MA  ROT, 

Publishers, 
12-2t     Ko.  23  N.  Hlxth  Nt.,  PhllwdelphlA. 


AYRSfllRES  for  South  &  West. 

HAVING  numerous  enquiries  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ac.,  for  Ayr- 
sliiies,  un(l  many  desiring  to  purchase  being  de- 
terred by  great  trouble  and  exjiense  of  getting 
through  small  lots,  I  now  advise  those  wishing  this 
brci^d,  tlijit  intending  to  di-liver  .some  iit  Paducah, 
l\y.,  early  lu  .January,  I  will  send  with  them  such 
as'iujiy  be  ord'-red  before  such  shipment — delivered 
al  mil  riiik—vX  such  points  on  the  wav  as  may  bo 
jiXriH'd  upon.  My  Ayrshlres  are  all  Herd-iiook 
Animals,  and  mostly  of  my  own  breeding. 

II.   H.   COELimrN, 
12-lt  Colllnsvllle,  Conn. 

Llgllt  BralimaS,  tinelymark'd,  very  choice 
at  W  per  pair,  .fiS  for  two,  Cocks  extra  choice  Ji-3  to 
•i-liteach.  Cash  with  order.  TIIEKON  COWLKS, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  12-lt 

7n.  cuilbert, 

Kver(/reen  Fitnn,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
TTAS  FOR  SALE,  CHEAP,  €ATTIiE  — Al> 
^^  derney,  Ayrshire,  Durham,  Devon, 
tirHdeN;  C'nlveH  all  ages.  Elegant  C/'otatwold 
and  MoiitlKlown  Sheep.  PRIME  HWINE— 
C'licNterw,  KerkMhlreH,  Yorkithlres.  Fowl* 
of  all  kin<is.  Pijfeonii,  a  tine  line.  Superior 
Hron/.e  Turkies;  GEESE — Toulouse,  Bremen  and 
Hong  Kong.  DUCKS— Rouen.  Aylesbury,  Mua> 
covy.  DOGS,  most  kinds;  Maltese  Cats,  Madagas- 
car Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Swans,  Birds,  &c.  My 
Cliestcr  \Vhite  "  Bismarck,"  2  years  old,  weighs  a 
1,000  11)8.    Call  and  see  him.  12-lt 

FOR.    SALE. 

f*  THOROUGHBRED  YORKSHIRE  BOAR 

U  PIOS,  10  weeks  old;   Dam    Imported   "Lottie 
Llnd,"  by  Imported  "  Earl  of  Yorkshire." 

One   Thoroughbred   YORKSHIRE    BOAR, 

fit  for  service;  Dam   Imiiorted  "  L.vly  Douglass; 
siied  by  Imimrted  •'  Karl  of  Yorkshire." 

Itf  Having  lately  received  the  Imported  York- 
shire Boar  "Duke  of  Yorkshire,"  from  Mr.  Coch- 
rane, I  will  oft'er  tho  Imported  Yorkshire  Boar 
"  Earl  of  Yorkshire"  for  sale,  now  liT months  old, 
warranted  all  right. 
All  letters  addressed  to 

T.   H.   COOPER, 
Coopersbnrg,  Pa., 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  11- 

Cotswold  and  South- down  Sheep 

FOR    SALE. 

A  FEW  SPRING    BUCK    and    EWK   LAMBS, 
(IVom  imiKjrted  Stock,)  for  sale  by 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 
8-tf  18  north  13th  St.,  Phlla. 

BUIST'S 

GARDEN   MANUAL   &   ALMAMAC 
FOR  IHTi. 

JUST  PUBLISHED— This  useful  Almanac,  con- 
taining i:i0  pages  of  hints  to  the  Gardener  and 
Farmer,  and  should  be  in  possession  of  every  rural 
family.    Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  letter  stamp. 
Address 

ROBERT   Bl'IST, 
"  SEED  GROWER, 

ll-2t  Philadelphia. 


THE  WEEKLY  PRESS, 

The  most  valuable  Wkkkly  Nkwspapkr  in  the 
world.    It  contains  items  of  interest  to  all. 


RKA.r>  xiiE  teiim:s. 

One  Copy,  one  year *2.00 

Five  Copies 9.00 

Ten  Copies,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up  of 

the  club,) 15.00 

Twenty  Copies,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club,, 27.00 

Fifty  Copies,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up 

of  tlic  club,) 65.00 

Ten  copies  to  ow.  addrtu,  (and  one  copy  to  the 

gett*T-up  of  the  club,) 1400 

Twenty  Copies  to  onr  addrett  (and  one  copy  to 

the  getter- up  of  the  dub,) 25.00 

Fifty  Copies  to  one  addrrtt,  (and  one  copy  to 

the  getter-up  of  the  club,) 60.00 

One  Hundred  Coi>ies  to  ont  addrett,  (and  one 

copy  of  the  Tiu-Wekklt  Prkss  to  the 

gctter-upof  the  club,) 100.00 


All  Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  W.  FORNEY, 

E«lilor  and  Proprietor, 

8.  W.  cor.  Seventh  &  Chestnut  Sts., 

l2-2t  I'liUadcliiljia,  la. 


Special  Fertilizers  |  Fruit  Trees. 

Very  concentrated,  and  compounded  to  suit  each 
variety.    .Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 

Manufactured  bv 

STRAM'N   dc   CO., 
204  Sonth  Mater  Street,  Phlla. 

KT'  CorrcsjKJndence  solicited.  11-lt 

Imported  Yorkshires  for  Sale. 

^^0  reduce  my  Stock,  I  will  sell  at  satisfactory 
.    prices,  an  extra  tine  lot  of  Yorkshire  Pigs,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  :<  Imported  Sows  aa<l  Boars.    Sa- 
tisfaction guaranteed. 
.Send  stamp  for  pedigrees. 

FKA^CIN   MORRIS, 
ll-tf  18  »orth  l»(h  St.,  Phlla. 


A  Desirable  Farm  in  Chester  County 

AT  PRIVATE  SALE. 

THIS  jirojierty  is  situated  on  the  main  m* 
:)ublle  road  between   Wt'st  Chester  and  ^^ 


Downingtown.and  contains  llti  ACRES, 
two-story  Brick  House,  large  three-story  Barn  near- 
ly new,  with  all  necessary  outbuildings.  20  acres 
of  first  class  tlmlKT  land,  and  20  acres  of  meadow, 
the  Brandywlnc  creek  ptissing  through  the  premises. 
A  young  apple  orchard  in  bearing,  with  a  variety 
of  other  fruit  trees.  Walnuts,  chestnuts  and  shell- 
barks  in  abnnilance.  The  house,  barn  and  niilk- 
iioMse  supplied  with  pure  soft  spring  water.  The 
buildings  are  situated  on  a  high  and  dry  bank,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  public  road  and  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
same,  being  only  3  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
(;entr;il,  the  Chest«-r  Valley  and  the  Waynesburg 
Railroads  at  Downingtown,  4  miles  from  West- 
Chester  and  4  from  the  Wilminttton  and  Reading 
Railroad.  This  i>rop<"rty  Is  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment, either  as  a  dairy  farm,  a  private  resi- 
dence or  a  summer  boar«llng-housc.  This  place 
has  not  been  In  the  market  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  win  be  sold  a  bargain,  as  the  owner  contt-m- 
idatcs  going  west.  For  further  Information,  apply 
by  letter  dlr<'cted  to  West-Chester,  Pa.,  or  to  the 
subscriber  on  tlie  premisfs. 
ll-tf  WILLIAU  D.  SlIOARi 
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AdvertlsiTiK  agencies 

Agricultiue  in  Untler  Co.,  la. . . 

Oieyoii,  Pa.  f'iiiiner  talkinji. 
A  reiin'a  Stale  (iepartin't  ptopsd 
Reijort  of  Conimissioner  for  J8(ii> . 

1«71  . 

Tlie  new  "  of 

;       Kepoitfor  1870 

of  Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  ... . 

discussion  at  Newtown 

Agricultural  pai  ers,  influence  of 

economy 

Editor,  duties  of 

perio«licals,  advanUtges  of 

Colleges 

Kei)ort  for  .'sept.,  gleanings  from. . 

Association,  Atlanta,  Ga 

E.xhibitioii,  Cherokee  Co.,  Ga.... 

Society,  Alahaiua 

Mew  Jersey 

Montg«)inery  Co.,  Pa 

Wisconsin,  traiisact's  <if. . 

Montg'y  Co.,  Pa.,  olHcers. 

Exiiib'n 

Bucks  Co.,  ofBceis  of 

Premium  list . . 
'  .     Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  rep't 

Piiila..27,  52,  yy,  148,  1-J4, 

Caije  May  Co.,  N.  J..  11-1, 

■    ■  ■       Oxlbrd,  dies.  C<^,  1 14, 147, 

National  pro|)o$ed 

Chester  COc,<jfticei«  of. . . 
Salem  "  "  .... 
Colorado "         "         .... 

Pennsylvania  State 

Institute,  Doylestowti 

Exhibitions,  Pa.  State  at  Scrantoii 
N.  .J.  State,  Waverly  . 

•.      .  Allentowu,  Pa 

Bucks  Co.,  Newtown. 
ClM»t«r  Co.,  W. Chest. 

and  statistics 

Alderney  cattle 

and  Guernsey,  by  E.  P.  Fowler. . 

Anatomy  and  pliysiology 

Apple  orchards,  prolitable 

Ashes,  bleached  and  unl)leached 

Prof.  Voelcker's  opinion  of 

Asparagus,  Imperial 1^:3, 

Ayrshiie  cow  Mimi  1st  (Ulus.) 

Biruie*s  8.^10  of 
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270 
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20 

77 
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27 

140 
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170 

244 
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107 
124 
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Mi 
147 
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252 
240 
200 
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170 
184 
272 
8.J 
181 
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200 
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132 


257 

1U8 

114 

41 

257 


Apiary  Department — 

Bee-hives,  about 

keeping,  how  to  commence. . . 
KeejMMs'  Convention,  the  Amer 
Bees,  weight  of 

Italian 04,  113,  114 

looking-glass  to  stop 180 

Foidbrood,  another  tlieory  concerning  257 
Honey,  surplus &i 

B 

Balky  horses,  mana^oment  of. 37 

Barn  buihlings,  tlnMi^hts  on 4,  70, 110 

Basket  willow,  giowing  tlie liT) 

Beet^,  Bastiaii,  IVifection  (illiis.) U 

lieel  seed  for  Held  culture,  imp.  Am.  Imp'l     75 

B«>eswax,  American 02 

B^'rk.sliire  pigs 101,  221 

and  hams,  n>ceipU  for  curing 270 

Beginners  in  rural  life,  hitits. .  .0,  .35. 50,  81, 1.52, 
105,  128,  175, 200, 222,  247,  272 

Beet  sugar  manufacture 3,  202 

manufactories 170 

in  Califfiriiia 30 

Book  notices  and  ackuuwle<lg*t«  44,  80,  1 14,  140. 

102,  187.  211,  23.>,  200 

Bones,  how  to  prepare  for  fertilizing 87 

Bone  and  fertilizer  cump 210 

Bits,  get  leather 85,  280 

Blue  glass  theory,  Gen.  Pleasonton's 

Br(X)m  corn 

Breeds  of  animals,  pure 
liiead  made  from  whole  wheat 

Blue  liijlit,  pflVct.s  of 

Buildings,  ventilation  of 

Build,  advice  to  those  .iboiit  to 100 

Buttons,  manufacture  of t'tO 
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254 

112 
32 

255 
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Carbolic  acid 

Cabbage,  growing 

Calves,  the  care  of 

rearing  of 

how  to  raise 

Cabhatje  fly,  to  exterminate  the 

Canada  thistles,  how  1  killed 

Carrot,  field,  culture  of 

harvesting 

California,  SI.  P.  Wilder  on  pioductions  of 

('alf-lx^l  in  cows,  casting  of 

Cattle  sale,  J,  S.  Spear's 

'"■^■l"  "J'      •••••   ••••■    ■■••■■•■••«••• 

IfclLlcIllII^   ••••••«•••••••••••••■•■• 

■^  A^  I '  '1  '1  VI  ■•■••••■•«•••■••••«»  •••• 

(Chicago  stock  yards 

China  gi.xss 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition 

Cider  mill  (illus.) 

f 'lover  .seed,  adultei ated 

Cliafl'  for  cow? 

Cotton,  rust  in 

seed,  utilization  of 

meal  for  cows 

Corn,  large  ears  of 

large  cob 

i^vjijtri  •••••••  ••••••■••  •••«•  • 

busker  and  harvesting  machine 

roots,  tlK!  depth  of 

ctitting  Hi  the  tield 

drills  and  liill.s 

Coach  hor-se  Champion  (illus.) 

Congressmen,  tlie  occupation 

Colta,  weaning 

Cottage  villa  (illus.) 

Children,  laughing 

Cottiiges,  clustered 

Colorado  {xitato  beetle 

reuiedy  for 

Cooked  food  for  cattle 

Cooking  hay 209 

Coflee,  all  al)out 272 

Coixlurango 209 

(.'otton  blanket  mantif.  in  the  South 208 

Co-operation  in  farming ,50 

Cooked  fo<xl  for  swine 40 

Country  residence.  Gluts.  Wheeler's  (illus.)     13 
Gothic  style  (illus.)  . . .   255 

Cereus,  Night  Bloomitig 248 

Clover  and  timothy 182 

Cereal  crojis,  degeneracy  of 50 

Celery,  how  to  blanch  and  store  for  winter    84 

Crib  biting 275 

Croquet,  game  of 8,  31,  206 

Cranl)erry  culture 34 

Credit,  giving  proper 268 

Crossing  Yorkshire  and  Ches.  Whites.  123, 133 
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84 

171 

174 

230 

138 

270 

100 

100 

08 

234 

12 

200 

80 

233 

125 

205 

210 

211 

200 

65 

254 

108 

12 

235 

207 

279 
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1.33 

231 

17 
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...    114 

. . .   255 
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...   281 

...  279 

130, 1.56 

...   152 
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Dairy  Department  (continned): 

Butter,  am"t  from  a  given  quant,  milk.     14 

and  cheese  factories 233 

Cheese  dairying 233 

factory.  Worth's ir>8 

01-  butter 79 

and  butter  making 277 

Chester  county 5;} 

dairying,  profits  of 53 

factories 40 

more  about  ccjloring 182 

Condensed  milk,  a  source  of  wealth  39,  277 
Dutch  cows,  milk  and  butter  products  209 


233 

170 

172 

78 

5tl 

39 

lf>7 

62 

14 

232 

200 


Dairy  management       

in  New  Jersey,  productive 

Dairies,  Dutch 

Dairy  vs.  Beef 

summer  or  winter  most  profit'le 

Dairyman,  a  Herkimer 

Feeding  cows,  exiieriment  in 

Feed  for  milk  cows,  the  best 

Milk,  what  constitutes  good 

airing  and  cooling 

light  aii<l  wrong  way  to 

cows,  jioitUs  indicitive  of  a  good  100 

\         or  cream,  should  it  be  churned..   120 

nutritive  value  of. 120 

by  railway,  preservation  of 120 

vs.  butter 55 

ys  iiiiLr«  ■••••«■••••••••,,.•••• 

'vessels,  large  or  snuUl 

or  butter,  which  is  mtjst  profit'le 

and  butter,  Ilolstein 

Milking  in  silence 

Premium  cheese,  how  made 

Soiling  vs.  pasturing 

Soiling  food „ 

Theory,  feeding  the  cow,  apjilicat'n.79, 102 
Whey  and  curdled  milk  to  cows,  giving  182 


63 
277 

20 
123 
232 

63 
182 
182 


E 

Earth  closets,  the  use  of 

Essays,  Horace  t;reeley's  agricultural 

Economy  of  nature 

Emigration,  foreign 

Entomologist,  the  American 

English  ehn.  Weeping  (illus.) 

Evergreen  lawn,  how  to  make  and  keep. . . 
tr(!es,  our  neglected  natui-al  . . . . 

Experimental  Fanu,  East  Penn'a 

in 


Cross  with  Jersey  stock. 

Cranberries,  enquiry  alxiut 

Crops  of  the  season,  observation  on  the. . . 

Cruelty  to  animals,  society  to  prevent 

Cucumbers,  glowing 

Cutting  tlown  trees,  how  to  correctly 

Curious  case— the  Cliosler  boar  Victor. . . . 
Chambers'  Encycloiiedia 

D 

Deep  culture,  an  example  of. 

pl*»'Kl'i"g 

cultivatiofi— eflects  on  the  crop 

D.  W.  Uamsdell  &  Co.  iti  the  courts 

DiseouragKmeids  in  farming 
Drains  and  di 


186 
161 
140 
124 
176 
181 
52 
270 

150 

212 

11 

50 

274 

■""'»g l:W,  159, 179 

how  tliey  oixTalr g(j 

size  ami  capacity  of 204 

Draining,  advantages  of leo 

Drainage,  effect  of  deep ui 

Dumb  animals,  kindin^ss  to 279 

Dusting  bellows  for  insecls 123 

Domestic  Dei«itiiient,  19,  07,  tK),  11.5,  1.39, 103, 

21.3,  237,  261,  262,  284 
Dairy  Department — 

Ayrshire  .-is  milkers 126 

Asscxiated  dairying,  X.  A.  Willanl  on  101 
American  in  England,  views  of  an. . . .    182 

Butter  factories.  New  York 2.52 

dairying  in  Lane.  Co.,  Pa 198 

washed  and  unwaslied 211 

m.iking,  aUmt 101 

from  (luernsey  cows,  yellow  . .     75 

primeJersey 78 

art  of  making  good 78 

milk,  cheese,  which  most  prof. .     02 

coloring ftj 

packing  down .39 


Evaporation  from  foliage 


159 

.     3 

102 

199 

3 

275 

249 

10 

51 

97 

. . . 107, 122 


Farming  afid  mineral  lands  in  N.  Carolina  171 

implements,  a  new  book  on  . 

a  science 

prolitable 

can  It  be  made  to  pay  . 

as  a  businesij 

Farm  buildings,  seasonable  suggestions  . 


75 

86 

128 

131 

2.59 

37 


roller  vs.  smoother 107 

managenient,  skilled 121 

iKHes  and  gleanings 121 

horse,  a  sU;am 205 

implements,  painthig 220 

Fanners'  clubs 131 

and  tlieir  advantages 108 

education  of no 

Club,  Doe  Run,  Cl«!ster  Co.,  Pa..   146 
New  York,  proceed'g831, 89, 122 

Harrington,  Del 27 

Octoiaro,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa 2 

Doykistown,  Pa 3 

Woodbuiy,  N.J 27,  52 

cliilM  in  Buller  Co.,  Pa 1 14 

Institute  of  Eastern  Pa.  3,  51, 148,245 

...    278 

...     8<J 

...    Ill 

...     40 

...   1^35 

170,  209 

252 

78 

9t> 

186 

277 

231 

.  196,  2A5 


Fattening  animals,  tlieory  of 

Fences,  the  cost  of 

Feeding  stock,  regularity  in  . . 
experiments  in 

Fetices,  iron 

FertilizeiB,  the  use  of 

from  sea-weeds  . . . 

Flour,  potato 

Floral  set,  Moore's 

Fl»x 

Fish  as  a  manure,  refuse 

Fixed  air 

Fairs,  Staf#,  district  and  Iwal 

Fair  grounds,  tlie  Montgomery  Co.  imbrog.  Ifi 

Foi-est  trees,  culture  of '. 59 

tlie  domestication  of 84 

Fodder,  grlndiiiK  for  domestic  animals ....  89 

corn,  value  of 278 

Fig  tree,  a  remarkalile 130 
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Fig  trees,  mammoth 

Free  traders,  item  for  western 

Fresh  meat  from  Texas,  at  Philadelphia 
Fruit  (iioweis'  Society,  I'enn'a 

Jisi-  01  •••••••••••,...... .. 

Fruits,  drying 

Fruit  culture  South 

receiiit  of ......'.'.",'.'.' 

trees,  revival  of  old 

fall  planting  of 

in  Santa  Clara  Valley 

Fish  Culture  Department— 

Black  bass  in  the  Delaware 

millijonds 

J>:i»^'t-''of 

Northern  vs.  Southern.  .54, 

and  salmon,  law  to  protect 

_,.  ,       ,      

Fish  culture 

Ingham  Springs,  stocking. 

specimens  wanted 

River  flsheries,  tlecay  of 

,     „    lestoration  of 

Salmon,  the  Schoodic 

Trout  culture 152^ 

G 

Georgia,  the  Empire  State  of  the  South 

Glaciers,  the  theory  of  geologists 

Glacial  iK>riod  in  America ; 

Glue  water  as  a  fertilizer 

andmuciiage ;;;;; 

Gongs,  farra.    

Gothic  villa  (Illus.) 

Gram  mill,  jiortable ^ . 

stacking.   

shipment  from  the  West 

Grass  fields,  draining  and  top-dressing 

seeds,  which  are  the  best ['. 

Grist  mill,  operal  ing  a  farm 

Grub  and  smut  in  wheat. 

killer,  a  cheap 
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280 

61 
161 
186 

12 
181 
101 
207 
186 

98 
101 
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179 


Hay  making,  the  art  of. 122 

crop  ashort 153 

quickly  made jyg 

for  cows,  early  cut .'!!!.'.'.*.* ,' .'       8 

in  tlie  mow,  to  measure  ....'.'. 90 

Herd  grass,  Saml  Ablx.tt,  N.  J.,  on  146,* isb.  162 


99 
99 
2.30 
197 
160 
41 
229 
231 
202 


Begister,  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Short-Honn 

of  cattle,  Walcott  &  Campbell's. . . 
Hemp,  on  tlie  cultivation  and  propagat'u 

Hen  manure,  management  of 

Heifer  a  profitable 

High  fanning,  what  is 

TTi  ,   ,.  on  a  small  scale 

Hides  and  skms,  the  curing  of 

High  farmitig  on  L.  Island,  Wm.  Croiier's  103 

Holsteins,  wbai  are 5 

Holstem  cattle 3^4^05 

**^*^ 50 

TT  -I    i.'""r..*': 108 

Horticultural  Society,  Penn'a  .  .51,  99,  154,  220 

Officers  of...  268 
Vlr]ginia 147 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  148 
Exhibition  . . 

Horticcltubal  Department— 

Cabbage  worm,  prot^'ction  against 

Clianthus  Daiupiereii  or  (;iory  i)ea  (ill.) 

Cultivating  young  orchards  *,, 

Government  j>Iafit'ns  of  Cinclioua  trees  278 

Grape,  Delaware  ( illus) 105 

Kebecca 105 

Grapes,  wild  274 

I"  loweis,  cultivation  of. oa 
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153 

80 

81 
274 


Pear  tit>es,  blight  and  diseases  of . 

ordiards,  K.  Petcrs's 

Clapp's  Favorite 

Doyenne  Boussouck 

I^awreuce 

Menlam 

Seckel 

Kostelzer 

Urbaniste 

Rose  bushes,  soot  for 

Strawberries,  protecting 

Tom.ito  vines  from  cuttings « <o 

Irainnig  the  Chinese  Wist*ri* 274 

Mulching,  tlie  importance  ot 274 

lions*'  plants,  invigorating 273 
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Jlorticiiltiins  pmliLs  of  in  rcnira  . 

Horses,  li.uiics.'iiiif;  cont'd Ij- 

wiiiteiiiij,' 

water  for 

Horse,  tlie  Mcs.scii^i'r 

I'riain  (illii.s.) 

rak«',  rt'volviiiy 

powt-r,  Ihuls  |iaU!iit  L'liioii 

Ilorspradi.sii  for  animals 

llojiies,  l)iiy 

iiiaiie  attract i\»; 

Home  iiiarkot  for  potatoes,  maiviiifj; ; 

llofjis,  ijiustiiriiig  ill  siiiiiiiK^r 

•jeavy 

Hoofs  of  yoiiiii,'  animals 

HnnKurian  ki;is.s   

•'  How  C'rojjs  Kced,"  notes  from. . . . 
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N'ew  Enslnnd  Fair,  liinfs  fnmi 

N'orMi-Wcst,  settlinu'  the 

-Norway  oats  swindle,  Ifamsdeli  &Vo.\s 
mid  M<'.\ican  strawborrv  . 

NovolMes,  ve^('tal)l(! ' 

Noxious  weeds , 
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Ice  lionse,  have  you  an 

Ideas  in  reference  to  llio  vef;«tation  and  tlie 
cidlivation  of  the  earth,  tlie  pr();jress  of. . 

Imported  stock,  Uerkness"  sale  of 

Iiulnstry,  a  new 

Insectiverons  hirds  imj).  in  Lelii^^li  Co, 

Inventions,  i>'eent 

Inlluence  of  siix;  on  iinlkiny  (|nal.  of  cows.  ;J!) 
Improved  st<H-k  sales  in  vie.  I'liila.  151,  170  '^-^O 
Implements  of  tillage 171 

J 

Jersey  ami  (Juernsoy  cattle,  sale  of  impM. . 
cow  J{osa  (illus.) 

^'«'"« 

stock  from  riiiladelphia,  westward.. 
Cuttle  Clidt,  exhibition  hy  Amer. 

exhii)ition  of  in  I'jiilad'a  .... 

and  (Jneriisey  stock 

Jerties,  im|jorted ...,.*." 

gn.iip  of  |,nre '.'.*.'.".'.". '.".'.".'.". 

large  sale  in  i'liila.  of  imjMdK'd  . . . 
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Kill  trees,  bow  to  by  waterim,' 

Kitclum  garden,  No.  7 ; 

Knowledge  re<piired  in  farming 

I. 

I-.abor,  concentration  of 

Legal  intelligence,  nuisance ,'  ."".*. 

interesting  to  seedsmen  and  gard'nre 

Lice  on  cattle,  ren.edy  for ,.,« 

l.iglitmng  rods  and  thunderbolts  «,  41.  205  2W) 
Lime  and  mortar '._  ' 

why  it  slioiUd  be  kept  near  surface. 

as  a  fertilizer 

Lima  Iwans  without  slakes.....!.'!.'.'.*."" 

Liquid  manure,  saving 

Live  stock,  importatiou  of.  ..!!!*.'. ' 
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Oats,  planted  at  dinerent  dcptlis  . 

Uamsdell's  Norway 

Oiler,  an  uniirecedented" ". 

Oil  s|(ots,  to  remove 

Old  times  and  rural  life ".'.'.'. 

Oregon,  almost  t !.'."' 

Orchards,  cultivating  young  .'.'.'.'.**.'.'.* 
general  maiiagement  of  '. ...'. 

Ox-yokes,  heavy  weights  01 

Ox-yokes,  making. .* ." ,' 

P 

Pampas  grass,  protecting 

Patents,  description  of  rtHvrit *  "' 

I'.'tper  mills,  wast..  ii(|nois  of...".*.'.'.'.'.', 
j'aisley.  Carter's  Champion  .Moss-<-uiled 
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